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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  3.  1857. 


OUR.  NEW  VOLUME. 

A Happy  New  Year  to  Yoix  Gentle  Readers,  Tallied 
Contributors,  Kind  Friends ! Seven  times  have  we  thus 
greeted  You  at  the  opening  Year ; and  never  with  greater 
heartiness  and  sincerity  than  on  this  3rd  of  January, 
1857. 

For  seven  years  have  We  now,  with  your  assistance, 
been  digging  in  the  wide  fields  of  Literature  and  History 
for  the  golden  grains  of  Truth.  With  what  success  may 
be  learned,  not  only  from  our  own  fourteen  goodly  volumes, 
but  from  the  acknowledgments  of  many  a scholar. 

We  are  proud  of  such  testimonies  to  our  usefulness. 
They  are  a reward  for  our  past  labours — a stimulus  to  in- 
creased exertions.  And  so — A H.U’py  New  Year  to 

us  ALL. 


SINGULAR  IMPRINTS  TO  OLD  BOOKS. 

Books  which  have  been  secretly  printed  are 
generally  indicated  by  some  disguised  imprint ; 
generally  metaphorically  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  party  from  whence  they  emanated. 
A valuable  paper  on  these  imprints  has  been  given 
by  your  learned  correspondent  J.  O.,  in  the  First 
Series  of  “ N.  & Q.”  (ix.  143.)  ; and  a continua- 
tion from  the  same  pen  would,  I feel  assured,  be 
most  gladly  welcomed  by  your  numerous  readers. 
My  note-book  contains  a few  jottings  of  this  kind, 
which  I have  written  out,  in  the  hopes  that  others 
will  follow  my  example  and  contribute  their  mite 
towards  forming  a more  perfect  collection  of 
“ remarkable  imprints.”  I cannot  do  better  than 
preface  my  brief  list  by  a note  from  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  second  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  London  Institution  : 

“ Books  which  have  been  seoreth^  produced  from  the 
press  are  generally  indicated  by  some  peculiarity  in  the 
imprint  and  date,  the  usual  information  of  which  is  either 
disguised  or  altogether  omitted ; and  such  imprints  ap- 
pear to  exhibit  principally  the  following  varieties.  The 
first,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  includes  such  books  as 
have  simply  the  words  ‘ printed  at  London,’  or  ‘ printed 
in  the  year,’  or  ‘Anno  Domini,’  or  occasionally  some 
indefinite  initials,  as  ‘printed  by  A.  B.  for  C.  D.’ 
Another  practice  was  the  disguising  of  the  name  of  the 
place  whereat  the  work  was  printed,  under  a translated 
form,  or  a title  purely  fictitious,  as  ‘ Eleutheropolis;’  or 
it  was  occasionally  falsified  by  the  substitution  of  one 
place  for  another,  or  by  the  insertion  of  a nation  for  a 
city.  * * A third  kind  of  disguised  imprint  consists  of  a 
metaphorical  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  party 
publishing  the  tract;  as  in  the  instance  of  a pamphlet 
issued  against  the  engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  Common- 
wealth, as  being  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  imprint  is  ‘London,  printed 
by  the  Company  of  Covenant-keepers  dwelling  in 
Great  Britain.’  In  this  species  of  imprint,  the  allusion 
ivas  sometimes  concealed  under  apparently  real  names 


and  places;  as  in  one  of  the  many  tracts  published  with 
the  design  of  bringing  on  the  Restoration,  it  is  stated  to 
be  ‘printed  for  Charles  Prince,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
east  end  of  St.  Paul’s.’  A fourth  method  of  disguising 
the  imprint  referred  to  the  time,  which  was  characterised 
by  some  remarkable  political  or  religious  feature  of  the 
period:  as  in  a tract  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
twelve  Bishops,  the  date  is  ‘printed  in  the  new  yeare  of 
the  Bishops  feare:  Anno  Dom.  1642.’  A fifth  sort  of 
spurious  imprint  may  be  noticed,  as  expressing  some 
kind  of  concealed  authority  for  the  publication  of  the 
work ; an  instance  of  which  may  be  given  from  the  title- 
page  of  a tract  written  in  vindication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  parli  imentary  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
which  is  dated  ‘ Oxford,  printed  by  J.  H.  and  H.  H.,  and 
commanded  to  be  published  for  the  information  of  the 
oppressed  Commons  of  England,  1647.’  ” 

1.  “ De  Vera  Obedientia,  by  Bishop  Gardiner.  Printed 
in  Pome  before  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  Signe  of 
St.  Peter,  1553.” 

2.  “ The  Schollar’s  Purgatory  Discovered  in  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Commonwealth.  Imprinted  for  the  Honest  Sta- 
tioners, n.  d.” 

3.  “ The  Reasonable  Motion  in  the  Behalfe  of  such  of 
the  Clergie  ns  are  now  questioned  in  Parliament  for  their 
Places.  Printed  in  the  Unfortunate  Yeare  to  Priests, 
1641.” 

4.  “ Mercurie’s  Message,  a Poem  addressed  to  the  late 
Famous  now  Infamous  Arch-bishop  William  [Laud]  of 
Canterbury.  Printed  in  the  Yeare  of  our  Prelate’s  Feare, 
1641.” 

5.  “ England’s  Petition  to  their  King.  Printed  on  the 
Day  of  Jacob’s  trouble,  and  to  make  way,  in  hope,  for  its 
Deliverance  out  of  it,  l\Iay  5th,  1643.” 

6.  “England’s  Third  Alarme  to  Warre.  London, 
printed  for  Thomas  Underhill,  in  the  Second  Yeare  of  the 
Beast’s  wounding,  warring  against  the  Lamb  and  those  that 
are  with  him;  called,  chosen,  and faithfull,  1643.” 

7.  “The  Citie’s  Warning  Piece,  in  the  Malignant’s 
Description  and  Conversion  [relating  to  the  Siege  of 
Cirencester.]  Printed  in  the  Yeere  that  every  Knave  and 
Fool  turned  Cavaleere  [1643].” 

8.  “ One  Argument  more  against  the  Cavaliers.  Printed 
in  the  Yeare  ivhen  Men  thinke  what  they  list,  and  speahe 
and  write  what  they  third/,  1643.” 

9.  “ Plain  English,  a Tract  written  by  Edward  Bowles. 
Printed  (indess  Men  be  more  carefull,  and  God  the  more 
merciful,')  the  last  Year  of  Liberty,  1643.” 

10.  “ Mar  Priest,  Son  of  Old  Martin;  the  Arraignment 
of  Mr.  Persecution  presented  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  Common  People.  Europe, 
printed  by  Martin  Clawe-  Clergie,  Printer  to  the  Beverend 
Assembly  of  Divines,  for  Bartholomew  Bang-Priest;  and 
are  to  be  sould  at  his  Shop  in  Toleration  Street,  1645.” 

11.  “The  Kentish  Fayre,  or  the  Parliament  sold  to 
their  best  worth.  Printed  at  Bochesfer,  artd  are  to  be  sold 
to  all  those  that  dare  to  buy  them,  1648.” 

12.  “The  Cookoo’s  Nest  at  Westminster;  or  the  Par- 
liament between  the  Two  Lady-birds,  Queen  Fairfax  and 
Lady  Cromwell.  Printed  in  Cuchoo-iime,  in  a Hollow 
Tree,  1648.” 

13.  “ The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from  New-Market 
'and  Triploe-heath  to  White-hall  by  Five  small  Beagles. 

Printed  in  a Corner  of  Freedome,  right  opposite  the  Councel 
of  Warre,  Anno  Domini  1649.” 

14.  “ Lieut.-Col.  Lilburne’s  Liberties  of  the  People  of 
England  asserted  and  vindicated.  Printed  in  the  Grand 
Yeere  of  Dissimulation,  1649.” 

15.  “The  Second  Part  of  the  Tragi-Comedy  called 
Neivmarket-Faj're,  or  Mrs.  Parliament’s  new  Figaryes. 
Printed  at  you  may  go  Look,  1649.” 
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16.  “News  from  the  New  Exchange,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Ladies  drawn  to  the  Life.  Printed  in  the  Year 
of  Women  without  Grace,  1650.” 

17.  “ A True  Catalogue,  or  an  Account  of  the  several 
Places  and  most  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Three  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  where,  and  by  whom,  Richard  Cromwell 
was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector.  Printed  in  the  First 
Year  of  the  English  Armies  small  or  scarce  beginning  to 
return  from  their  almost  Six  Years’  great  Apostacy,  n.  d.” 

18.  “ Covenant  Eenonncers,  Desperate  Apostates : Let- 
ters to  Mr.  William  Gurnal  of  Lavenham,  &c.  Printed 
in  Anti- turn- Coat  Street,  and  solde  at  the  Signe  of  Truth’s 
Delight,  right  opposite  to  Backsliding  Alley,  1665.” 

19.  “ The  Mystery  of  the  Good  Old  Cause  briefly  un- 
folded. London,  printed  in  the  First  ieare  of  England’s 
Liberty  after Years’  Stanery,\&&&.” 

20.  “ The  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  by  Andrew  Marvell. 
L^ondon,  printed  by  A.  B.  for  the  Assigns  of  John  Calvin 
and  Theodore  Beza,  at  the  Sign  of  the  King’s  Lndulgence, 
on  the  South-side  of  the  Lake  Leman,  1672.” 

21.  “The  Pope’s  Warehouse  laid  open  to  the  World. 
Printed  by  T.  Mills,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  a Punning  Book- 
seller, 1683.” 

22.  “The  Welsh  Levite  tossed  in  a Blanket;  a Dia- 
logue between  Hick  of  Colchester,  David  J — nes, 

and  the  Ghost  of  Will.  Prynn.  Printed  for  the  Assigns 
of  Will  Prynn,  next  Door  to  the  Devil,  1691.” 

23.  “A  Proper  Project  to  Startle  Fools  and  Frighten 
Knaves,  but  to  make  Wise  Men  Happy.  Printed  in  a 
Land  where  Self’s  cry’d  up  and  Zeal’s  cry’d  down,  1699.” 

24.  “ Parish  Guttler’s,  or  the  Humours  of  a Select 
Vestry,  a Merry  Poem ; with  the  Comical  Adventures  of 
Simon  Knicky  Knocky,  Undertaker,  Church- Warden, 
and  Coffin-Maker.  Printed  in  the  Year  of  Guttling,  1732.” 

25.  “ An  Address  from  the  Ladies  of  the  Provinces  of 
Munster  and  Linster.  Dublin,  printed  for  John  Pro- 
Pairi,  at  the  Sign  of  Vivat  Rex,  1754.” 

26.  “ Chivalry  no  Trifle,  or  the  Knight  and  his  Lady. 
Dublin,  printed  at  the  Sign  of  Sir  Tody’s  Press,  1754.” 

27.  “ An  Address  from  the  Influenced  Electors  of  the 
County  of  and  City  of  Galway.  Dublin,  printed  at  the 
Sign . of  the  Pirate's  Sword  in  the  Captain’s  Scabbard, 
1764.” 

28.  “The  C r’s  Apology  to  the  Freeholders  of  the 

Kingdom  for  their  Conduct.  Dublin,  printed  at  the  Sig7i 
of  Betty  Ireland,  d — d of  a Tyrant  in  Purple,  a Monster 
in  Black,’  §’c.,  1754.” 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbault. 


A NOTE  ABOBT  THE  WORD  “ STONEHENGE.” 

I have  observed,  in  looking  over  some  old  “ N. 
& Q.,”  that  the  etymology  of  this  name  has  once 
or  twice  been  canvassed,  and  that  some  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  which  are  erroneous,  inas- 
much as  they  spring  from  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  powers  of  the  language  in  which 
that  etymology  is  to  be  sought.  I believe  all 
your  correspondents  have  judged  rightly  that  the 
name  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  one,  and  consequently 
must  be  got  at  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  that 
tongue,  which,  I beg  to  say,  are  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  quite  as  incapable  of 
caprice  as  tliose  of  the  Greek  or  Latin.  Now  the 
proper  form  of  the  word  in  An^lo-Saxon  was 
Stdnhengena,  or  possibly  Stunhengen  : in  the  first 
case  being  plural,  in  the  second  singular,  — there- 


fore, either  “ the  stone-gallowses,”  or  “ the  stone- 
gallows.”  Where  a substantive  in  Anglo-Saxon 
is  compounded  with  another,  the  first  word  of  the 
compound  always  denotes  the  matter  concerning 
which,  and  in  reference  to  which,  the  second  is 
predicated,  in  the  most  general  sense.  The  En- 
glish language  has  the  same  power.  When  we 
say  diurdi  door,  church  has  a kind  of  adjectival 
sense.  In  Anglo-Saxon  Cwengold  means,  not  the 
gold  belonging  to  some  particular  queen,  but 
queen-gold,  i.  e.  gold  belonging  to  the  queen,  in 
itself ; something  due  to  a queen  as  queen,  not  to 
any  particular  person  who  might  happen  to  be 
queen,  at  any  given  time.  Stdnhengen  is  “ stone- 
gallows;”  the  idiom  is  the  same  exactly,  and 
would  have  been  equally  well  expressed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  Stmnene  hengen,  “patibulum  saxeum.” 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  Hengen-^tun, 
the  “gallows-stone,”  it  would  have  denoted  a 
stone  of  or  belonging  to  the  gallows,  a stone  near 
the  gallows,  or  on  which  the  gallows  stood,  or  one 
of  which  a gallows  might  be  made,  saxum  patibu- 
lare,  and  so  forth.  With  regard  to  Hengest,  I 
confess  I think  it  probable  that  his  name  has 
literally  slipt  in  from  some  attempt  to  explain 
Hengen  (/!)  by  a people  that  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  impossible  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  say  Stan  Hengestes : Hengestes  stdn  is 
the  form  which  Hengist’s  stone  would  take.  And 
then,  if  you  please,  we  must  have  had  Hengestes 
stdnas,  stdn  being  a masculine  substantive,  and 
Stonehenge  not  being  one,  but  many  stones.  Had 
there  been  a Henchston  or  Hinxton  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  I would  cheerfully  have  admitted  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Hengestes  stdn  to  account  for  it.  As  for 
Stdn  henge  being  the  “ hanging  stones,”  in  any 
sense  but  a gallows,  i.  e.  being  uplifted,  in  the 
sense  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  I can 
only  say  that  I wait  to  learn  where  that  adjective 
henge  can  be  found,  or  in  what  collocation  such  an 
adjective  can  be  shown  to  follow  its  substantive. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
troubled  their  heads  very  little  about  the  crom- 
lechs or  dolmens  which  they  found,  and  looked 
upon  them  with  no  greater  reverence  than  they 
paid  to  all  old,  or  hoary,  or  grey  stones.  Perhaps 
they  may  have  looked  upon  them  with  even  less, 
inasmuch  as  they  bear  obvious  marks  of  human 
workmanship  ; while  the  erratic  block,  or  boulder, 
is  as  obviously  the  work  of  God  alone.  And  that 
a gallows  should  be  made  of  stone,  however  sur- 
prising to  an  enlightened  philanthropist  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  could  not  be  at  all  strange  to 
a people  with  whom  that  noble  institution  was,  so 
to  say,  en  permanence.  The  Saxons  sacrificed  to 
Woden  by  the  cord.  And  I can  tell  you  that  a 
German  free  town  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
thought  itself  shorn  of  its  dignity  indeed,  if  it  had 
not  had  its  stone  gallows  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  Furca  et  Scrobes  (“  quot  Patibula,  quot 
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Scrobes,”  says  Tacitus,  by  the  bye  !),  i.  e.  pit  and 
gallows,  were  very  permanent  there;  and  while 
we  mostly  contented  ourselves  with  the  “ three- 
legged  colt  foaled  by  an  acorn,”  they  built  their 
three-legged  colt  of  stone.  I may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  the  gallows  itself  is  symbolised  as  a 
horse  (Hengest,  a stallion),  and  the  being  hanged 
by  riding.  In  old  Norse,  the  mythical  name  for 
it  is  “ Hagbard’s  horse,”  — a hero  of  that  name 
having  perished  upon  it.  Hence  our  “ colt ;”  and 
possibly  the  dragging  of  Hengest's  name  into  the 
etymology  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  ridiculous  story 
of  the  British  chieftains  murdered  on  the  spot  by 
the  Sa.Nons.  I think  it,  however,  quite  possible 
that  the  Triliths  may  have  served  as  gallowses  on 
some  grand  occasion ; and  that  after  a defeat, 
some  British  leaders  may  have  been  sacrificed  by 
tying  them  up  to  Woden,  on  the  same.  But  as 
long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  Anglo- 

o o o o o 

Saxon,  Stonehenge  can  mean  nothing  but  “ the 
stone  gallowses.”  J.  M.  Kemble, 


THE  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 

This  work  was  published  anonymously ; but, 
says  Johnson,  “ he  [Pope]  avowed  the  fourth 
Part,  and  claimed  the  honor  of  a moral  poet.” 
Mr.  Carruthers  seems  to  have  understood  this 
literally,  and,  in  his  Life  of  Pope  (p.  211.)  he 
says,  “ to  the  fourth  Epistle  of  the  Essay  Pope 
prefixed  his  name,  and  thus  dispelled  all  doubt 
and  mystery.” 

This  is  a mistake.  The  fourth  Epistle  was 
published,  as  the  three  former  had  been,  anony- 
mously; and  at  the  end  is  an  advertisement  of  the 
three  former  Epistles,  but  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  writer. 

There  is  a confusion,  by  the  biographers,  in  the 
use  of  the  word  “ Part  ” and  “ Epistle,”  which 
leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  exact  facts  were 
known  to  them. 

To  speak  critically,  there  was  but  one  “Part” 
published ; the  second,  third,  and  fourth  were 
from  the  first  entitled  “Epistles;”  and  it  was 
only  after  the  second  and  third  Epistles  had 
been  published  that  there  was  a new  edition  of  the 
first  “ Part  ” — not  called  a second  edition,  though 
announced  in  the  title-page  as  “ corrected  by  the 
Author  ” — and  this  edition  was  entitled  “ Epi- 
! stle  I.” 

I Mr.  Carruthers,  in  his  List  of  Pope’s  works, 

I gives  the  title-page  of  “ Part  I.”  correctly ; but  I 
I suspect  that  he  merely  followed  Warburton.  Mr. 

I Carruthers  occasionally  qualifies  and  modifies 
Warburton’s  notes  ; but  I see  no  evidence  of  his 
j having  higher  authority  than  the  quarto  of  1735. 

1 As  to  Warburton,  he  quotes  all  sorts  of  authorities 
— the  MS.  — the  Fol.  — the  Quarfb  — the  First 
Edition,  and  so  forth.  Of  the  MS.  I cannot 


speak  ; but  all  the  rest  are  “the  same  with  a dif- 
ference.” That  Pope  furnished  the  notes  refer- 
ring to  the  “Variations,”  or  that  Wai'burton  had 
seen  the  first  edition  — the  “ Part  I.”  — I cannot 
doubt  ; and  yet  neither  Warburton  nor  any 
other  editor  refer  to  the  extraordinary  trans- 
positions and  changes  which  appear  in  all  later 
editions  — even  in  “Epistle  I-”  Further,  and 
still  more  strange,  Warburton,  followed  by  sub- 
sequent editors,  professes  to  quote  passages  from 
the  first  edition  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
Thus,  of  edition  1751,  and  subsequent  editions,  he 
thus  writes  : 

“After  the  verse  68.  the  following  lines  in  first  edit. : 

“ If  to  be  perfect  in  a certain  sphere. 

What  matters  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so 
As  who  began  ten  thousand  years  ago.” 

Now  the  lines  referred  to  do  not  appear,  after 
verse  68.,  “in  first  edition,”  nor  in  connexion  with 
the  lines  preceding  or  following  verse  68. ; and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I must  believe  that  War- 
burton, at  the  moment  he  wrote  that  note,  had 
overlooked  or  forgotten  the  fact,  that  the  very 
lines  quoted  as  a “ variation  ” from  the  first  edi- 
tion actually  occur,  with  the  slight  ditference  only 
of  one  for  ten,  on  the  same  page  as  the  note  — that 
is,  following  line  72. 

Mr.  Carruthers  appears  to  have*  suspected  some 
blunder  — to  have  assumed  that  the  “Variations” 
differed  from  Warburton’s  edition,  as  Warburton 
naturally  led  him  to  believe,  only  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  for  ten.  This  again  is  a mistake.  The 
lines  “in  first  edition”  follow  verse  94. — there 
are  six  lines  and  not  four  — and  they  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  lines  as  published  by  Warburton, 
and  in  all  subsequent  editions.  Here  they  are  : 

“ If  to  be  perfect  in  a certain  State, 

What  matter,  here  or  there,  or  soon  or  late? 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow’r, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour : 

And  he  that’s  bless’d  to  day,  as  fully  so. 

As  who  began  ten  thousand  years  ago.” 

I may  further  observe  that  these  six  lines  were 
struck  out  on  republication ; that  they  do  not 
appear  in  “ Epistle  I.,”  and  never,  I believe,  re- 
appeared until  the  Essay  on  Man,  with  “ Com- 
mentary and  Notes”  by  W arburton,  was  published, 
in  1743 ; and  then  these  six  lines  were  reduced  to 
the  established  four  lines  in  the  text,  with  the 
equally  established  four  lines  of  non-“  Variations” 
in  the  notes. 

In  thus  drawing  attention  to  an  error  I must 
not  be  understood  as  in  any  way  censuring  Mr. 
Carruthers.  He  offered  to  the  public  not  a critical 
but  a popular  edition  of  the  poet. 

While  on  the  subject  I will  add  that  the  “ first 
edition  ” has  the  following  advertisement  prefixed, 
which  I have  not  seen  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
either  editors  or  biographers ; and  yet  it  is  cha- 
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racteristic,  particularly  tbe  reference  to  the  “noted 
author  of  two  lately  published  ” Epistles  — the 
Epistles  to  Burlington  and  Bathurst. 

“ To  the  Reader. 

“As  the  Epistolary  Way  of  Writing  hath  prevailed 
much  of  late,  we  have  ventured  to  publish  this  piece 
composed  some  time  since,  and  whose  Author  chose  this 
manner,  notwithstanding  his  Subject  was  high  and  of 
dignity,  because  of  its  being  mixt  with  Argument,  which 
of  its  Nature  approacheth  to  I’rose.  This,  which  we  first 
give  the  Reader,  treats  of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man, 
with  Respect  to  the  Universal  Systems ; the  rest  will 
treat  of  him  with  Respect  to  his  own  System,  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  as  a Member  of  Societj^;  under  one  or  other 
of  which  Heads  all  Ethicks  are  included. 

“ As  he  imitates  no  Man,  so  he  would  be  thought  to 
vye  with  no  Man  in  these  Epistles,  particularly  with  the 
noted  Author  of  Two  lately  published : But  this  he  may 
most  surely  s&y,  that  the  Matter  of  them  is  such,  as  is  of 
Importance  to  all  in  general,  and  of  Offence  to  none  in 
particular.” 

M.  C.  A. 


BAMPFYLDB  MOOEE  CAEEW. 

As  the  old  books  of  the  people  are  now  fairly 
beaten  out  of  the  field,  it  seems  respectful  that, 
after  having  done  hard  service,  we  should  inter 
them  upon  our  antiquarian  shelves  with  such 
identification  and  memorabilia  of  their  authors  as 
may  be  procurable.  I therefore  ask,  who  wrote 
the  Life  of  B amp fijlde  Moore  Carew  ? ^ 

Timperley,  in  his  JEncyclopadia,  in  noticing  the 
death  of  Robert  Goadby,  the  printer  of  Sher- 
borne, says  unhesitatingly  that  he,  the  said  Robert 
Goadby,  was  the  author;  his  name  in  connexion 
with  the  book  is  found  upon  the  title  of  the  eighth 
edition  of  An  Apology  for  the  Life  ofB.  M.  C.,  the 
King  of  the  Beggars,  but  in  the  wrong  place  ; the 
imprint  running,  “ Bond. ; printed  for  R.  Goadby,” 
&c.,  1768  : a nice  edition,  by  the  way,  with'  a fine 
large  folding  portrait  of  the  royal  mendicant. 

Lowndes  is  silent  upon  the  point  of  authorship, 
but  records  anotlier  version  of  our  chap  book, 
under  the  title  of  The  Life,  Voyages,  and  Adven- 
tures of  B.  M.  C.,  by  Thos.  Pi  ice,  8vo.,  Loud,,  n. 
d.  I have  seen  a modern  book  bearing  this  title, 
without  date  ; and  purporting  to  be  collected  and 
amended  from  his  (the  hero’s)  own  writing,  by 
“ T.  Price,  of  Poole,  in  Dorset.”  Is  this  the  book 
alluded  to  by  Lowndes,  or  is  it  a reprint  of  an 
older  one  known  to  that  bibliographer  P The 
same  authority  informs  us,  that  the  Apology  was 
printed  in  octavo  at  London  in  1749,  leaving  us 
to  infer  that  this  was  the  first  edition  of  the 
genuine  book  ; although,  he  adds,  a spurious  one 
had  preceded  it,  entitled  The  Accomplish' d Vaga- 
bond, or  Complete  Mumper  exemplified,  in  the  Bold 
and  Artful  Enterprizes  and  Merry  Pranks  of  B. 
M.  C.,  8vo.,  Oxon  (Query,  Exon?),  1745.  Our 
book  would,  therefore,  appear  to  have  assumed  as 


many  shapes  as  did  its  vagabond  hero  himself ; 
and  I have  still  another  to  add  to  those  already 
enumerated,  in  the  following  curiosity  which  has 
lately  fallen  into  my  hands  : — 

“ The  Life  and  Adventures  of  B.  M.  C.,  the  Noted 
Devonshire  Stroller  and  Dogstealer;  as  related  by  Him- 
self during  his  Passage  to  the  Plantations  in  America : 
containing  a great  Variety  of  Remarkable  Transactions 
in  a Vagrant  Cour.se  of  Life  which  he  followed  for  the 
Space  of  Thirty  Years  and  upwards.  Exon : printed  by 
the  Farlej-s  for  J.  Drew.  8vo.  1745.” 

In  the  pretended  introductory  address  of  B.  M. 
C.  to  the  public,  in  the  edition  of  1768,  he  says, 
in  his  apology  for  impostors  in  general : “ Even 
the  printer  of  these  Memoirs  intends  to  print 
them  on  large  letter,  and  with  a broad  margin, 
which  he  may  tell  you  is  to  adorn  them,  but  it  is 
in  truth  for  nothing  else  than  to  make  thee  pay 
the  more  for  them;”  a foot-note  adding,  “this 
was  done  in  the  first  edition,”  which  completely 
identifies  the  bold  type  and  ample  margin  of  my 
above  described  uncut  copy ; and  enables  me, 
without  hesitation,  to  introduce  it  to  your  readers, 
curious  in  such  matters,  as  the  veritable  editio 
princeps  of  the  book. 

The  compiler’s  Preface  is  different  to  that  found 
in  subsequent  impressions.  The  Memoirs,  indeed, 
judging  from  the  editions  of  1745  and  1768,  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  recast ; and  among  other 
novelties,  not  in  the  author’s  first  draught,  is  the 
satirical  dedication  “To  the  worshipful  Justice 
Fielding,”  which,  with  many  interpolations  in  the 
text,  form  a running,  startling  commentary  upon 
Tom  Jones  and  its  author.  J.  O. 


EEEOEMATION  OE  ALE-HOTJSES  IN  ELIZABETH’S 
BEIGN. 

I send  you  two  or  three  extracts  from  the 
Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
relating  to  the  state  and  reformation  of  ale-houses 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : at  which  time 
the  irregularities  practised  in  them  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  her  government. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  (No.  49.,  art.  28.)  Mr. 
William  Gorges  shows  the  mischief  of  ale-houses, 
from  the  omission  of  prosecuting  recognizances, 
&c.,  A.D.  1586. 

He  states  that  — 

“ In  tbe  and  6‘h  Edw.  VI*,  a statute  was  made  for 
the  reformation  of  such  abuses  as  were  before  the  making 
of  the  said  Statute  used  among  such  as  did  keep  common 
Ale  Houses  and  Tipling  Houses.  By  which  Statute  it 
was  enacted,  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  keep  a 
common  Ale-house  but  such  as  should  be  admitted  in 
open  Sessions,  or  else  by  two  Justices,  &c,,  and  that 
upon  bond  to  be  taken  by  the  said  Justices  by  recog- 
nizance as  well  against  the  using  of  unlawful  Games,  as 
also  for  using  and  uraintaining  good  order ; and  also  that 
if  any  person  did  keep  any  such  common  tipling  or  ale- 
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house  irithout  licence,  that  then  he  should  forfeit  twenty 
shillings,  besides  three  days’  imprisonment.” 

“ Since  making  this  Statute,”  he  adds,  “ the  number  of 
Ale-houses  are  so  many  througliout  the  whole  realm,  and 
many  of  them  placed  in  such  unfit  and  inconvenient 
places,  that  they  are  hurtful  to  the  state  and  body  of  the 
Commonwealth : and  they,  or  the  most  part  of  tliem,  are 
the  chief  places  in  which  all  unlawful  games  are ; and 
are  the  root  and  ground  from  whence  the  multitude  of 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  the  wandering  sort  of  men  and 
women  who  live  by  picking,  stealing,  and  deceiving,  do 
come  and  grow : and  are  the  common  places  where  the  law- 
less and  most  lewde  people  of  the  laud  are  relieved,  suc- 
coured, and  maintained.” 

Mr.  Gorges  further  complains,  that  the  justices 
neglect  to  inforce  the  recognizances  when  for- 
feited, and  make  no  presentment  of  those  who 
forfeit  them. 

In  anotlier  volume  of  the  same  collection  (I^o. 
76.,  art.  57.)  are  — 

“ Certain  Orders  conceived  and  set  down  hy  the  Lords 
and  others  of  Her  3Ia jesty's  Privy  Council,  for  reformation 
of  great  disorders  committed  by  the  excessive  Number  of 
Ale-houses  and  Tipling-houses,  and  brewing  stronger 
ALE  and  BEER  than  is  wholesome  for  Man’s  body,  which 
are  by  the  Justices  of  Peace  in  the  several  Counties  to  be  put 
in  execution  and  strictly  looked  into,  A.D.  1594.” 

The  justices  were  “ to  take  view  of  the  Number 
of  Ale-houses,  Victualling  and  Tippling  Houses 
in  every  town,  parish,  village,  and  hamlet  within 
their  jurisdictions.” 

“ To  consider  upon  view  in  every  place  what  number 
of  them  were  necessary  and  fit : and  thereupon  to  dis- 
charge the  superfluous  number,  and  to  permit  and  .allow 
a convenient  number  and  no  more. 

“ That  those  that  were  allowed  should  be  of  the  an- 
tienter sort,  of  honest  conversation,  and  that  had  no 
other  means  to  live  by,  and  to  give  new  Bonds  to  perform 
the  Orders  following; 

“ 1.  To  take  strict  order  with  the  Brewers  that  they 
serve  no  beer  or  ale  to  any  Ale-house  keeper;  but  at 
such  rale  and  price  as  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  should 
be  set  down  and  appointed  by  the  Statute  of  23  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  4. 

“ 2.  The  Justices  to  set  down  and  appoint  such  a rea- 
sonable price  for  every  barrell  and  kilderkin,  or  other 
Yessell  of  Beer,  as  they  may  afford  the  same  for  a half- 
pemn-a  quart.  And  yet  the  same  to  be  well  sodden,  and 
well  brewed  of  wholesome  grayne  as  it  ought  to  be,  upon 
pain,  &c. 

“ 3.  The  Ale-house  keeper  to  give  bond  in  a competent 
sum  not  to  utter  any  beer  or  ale  but  such  as  is  wholsome. 

“ 4.  The  keeper  of  the  Ale-house  to  certify  to  the  con- 
stable of  the  Parish  or  Village  whereof  they  be,  the 
names  and  surnames  of  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
that  they  shall  lodge  in  their  houses  or  dwelling  place, 
mystery  and  condition  of  ev^ery  of  them,  and  whether 
every  one  of  them  entendeth  to  travel,  as  the  guest  shall 
inform  them,  and  this  to  be  part  of  the  condition  of  their 
bond. 

“ 3.  Hot  to  have  Cards,  Dice,  or  Tables,  nor  to  suffer 
any  to  play  in  their  houses,  yards,  &c.  This  to  be  part 
of  the  condition  of  their  bond. 

6.  No  Ale-house  keeper,  &c.,  to  permit  any  person  or 
persons  to  lodge  in  his  house  above  a day  and  a night, 
but  such  as  he  will  answer  for,  as  the  Statutes  yet  in 
force  do  require.  AJso  condition  of  bond. 

“ 7.  Not  to  dress,  or  suffer  to  be  dressed  or  eaten  within 


his  house,  any  fleshe  upon  any  forbidden  day,  saving  for 
himself  or  his  servants  in  cases  of  necessity,  according  to 
the  Statute  in  that  behalf  provided.  Also  a condition  of 
bond. 

“ 8.  That  no  Victualler,  Tipler,  or  Ale-house  Keeper 
shall  permit  or  suffer  any  persons  dwelling  within  a mile 
of  their  house  to  come  into  their  houses,  to  eat  or  drink, 
except  substantial  householders  and  their  wives,  children, 
and  servants  in  their  compan}^  travelling  to  the  Church, 
being  a mile’distant  from  their  houses,  or  for  some  other 
lawful  occasion ; and  that  only  for  their  reasonable  time 
of  their  eating  and  drinking  for  their  necessary  repast 
and  relief. 

“ The  Constable  to  search  and  enquire  after  disorders 
every  fifteen  days. 

“ The  Justices  dividing  themselves  into  certain  limits 
once  in  twenty  days,  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  Ar- 
ticles within  their  Divisions. 

(Signed)  “ John  Baene. 

Kyc.  Young. 

Thomas  Waud.” 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  in  respect  of  the 
clause  which  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  beer  to 
be  sold,  that  in  a complaint  of  one  Newdigate  to 
Lord  Burghley,  in  1586,  of  the  abusive  waste  of 
strong  beer  and  ale,  he  says  ; 

“ First  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Noblemen  have 
and  use  for  the  provision  of  their  houses,  Drowne  or  Court- 
beer,  and  Court-ale,  and  a provision  of  March-beer  to 
save  Wine.”  — See  MS.  Lansd.,  No.  49.,  art.  22. 

Henry  Ellis. 


DIVINATIONS  ON  NEW  TBAr’s  DAY. 

A once  extremely  popular  little  folk-book  in 
my  collection,  entitled  The  Shepherd's  New  Ka~ 
lendar  (p.  120.)  (without  date,  but  before  1700), 
contains  several  pages  of  prognostications  from 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  commences. 
You  ought  to  have  a specimen,  in  order  to  render 
your  curious  series  complete  : — 

“ Observations  on  the  Year  beginning  on  a Thursday. 

“ This  produces  a long  winter,  mostly  dry  with  cold 
winds,  yet  wholesom  and  healthy.  The  summer  (a  good 
part  of  it)  temperate,  though  (in  harvest)  much  rain  will 
fall,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  doing  much  mischief  to 
the  corn;  yet  there  will  be  no  want  of  plentj’.  Mur- 
murings  and  discontents  will  be  among  people,  and  niis- 
chief  ensue  thereon : people  much  given  up  to  vice, 
particularly  adultery.  The  bloody  flux  and  small-pox 
very  rife.” 

And  in  another  part  we  are  told  — 

“ If  New  Tear’s  Day,  in  the  morning,  open  with  dusky 
red  clouds,  it  denotes  strifes  and  debates  among  great 
ones,  and  many  robberys  to  happen  that  year.” 

It  may  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers  to  hear, 
that  in  many  cottage  homes  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, it  is  customary  on  New  Year’s  morning  to 
try  the  Sortes  Sanctorum.  I hardly  know  a pret- 
tier subject  for  a bit  of  English  life  than  this 
little  ceremony  : — The  good  man  sitting  in  his 
arm  chair,  under  the  canopy  of  holly,  with  the  old 
Bible  across  his  knees,  and  a group  of  chubby 
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faces  of  all  sizes  around  him,  all  eager  with  ex- 
pectancy of  the  dip  into  futurity.  The  book  is 
opened  with  closed  eyes  ; and  the  first  passage 
touched  by  the  finger  expounded,  after  the  man- 
ner of  one  of  Oliver’s  chaplains,  to  refer  to  coming 
events. 

Another  divination  is  also  practised  by  observ- 
ing narrowly  the  atmospheric  changes  of  the  first 
twelve  days  of  the  year ; each  day  representing  a 
month,  and  forming  an  index  to  the  weather  of  the 
period  for  which  it  stands.  Vincent  Sternberg. 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY. 

In  your  periodical  (2"“*  S.  ii.  377.),  which  has 
only  recently  come  under  my  observation,  I find  an 
article  (“Check”)  which  intimately  concerns  my- 
self, as  Editor  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary.  The 
writer  of  that  article,  who  subscribes  himself  Q., 
charges  me  with  wholesale  plagiarism  from  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary.  He  says,  “ There  is  not  one 
word  in  that  gentleman’s  [Dr.  O.’s]  Dictionary 
which  is  not  ‘ conveyed,’  as  Antient  Pistol,  or 
‘ lifted,’  as  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  countrymen  would  say, 
from  the  pages  of  our  Transatlantic  brother  — 
Uoah  Webster.”  Again,  he  remarks,  “ In  how 
many  other  instances,  indeed  in  how  great  a por- 
tion of  the  entire  work  it  may  be  traced  that 
similar  ‘conveyances’  or  ‘liftings’  have  been  per- 
petrated, I am  not  prepared  to  say.  Certain  I 
am,  in  far  too  many  to  allow  of  an  excuse,  under 
the  plea  of  general  acknowledgment.” 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  each  other 
the  two  paragraphs  above  quoted.  According  to 
the  first,  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  has  been 
“lifted”  from  Webster;  and,  according  to  the 
second,  other  portions  of  the  former  work,  besides 
the  whole,  have  been  “ lifted  ” from  the  latter. 
Q.  will  no  doubt  assert  that,  in  the  first  para- 
graph, he  merely  refers  to  the  article  check.  Be 
it  so;  his  words,  notwithstanding,  must  convey,  to 
the  cursory  reader  at  least,  an  impression  that  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  is  nothing  else  than  a reprint 
of  Webster  under  a false  name.  But  what  are 
the  facts  ? In  the  title-page  of  the  Imperial  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  the  work  is  on  the  basis  of 
Webster’s  English  Dictionary,  and  the  same  fact 
is  explicitly  stated  in  p.  2.  of  the  Pi’eface.  In 
p.  3.  of  Preface  the  following  statement  occurs  : 

“ In  adopting  Webster’s  Dictionary  as  the  hash  of  the 
Imperial  Dictionary,  the  great  object  of  the  Editor  in 
preparing  tlie  latter  has  been  to  correct  wliat  was  wrong, 
and  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  Webster,  in  order  to 
adapt  the  new  work  to  the  present  state  of  literature, 
science,  and  art.  Accordingly,  every  page  of  Webster 
has  been  subjected  to  a careful  examination ; numerous 
alterations  and  emendations  have  been  made,  a vast 
number  of  articles  have  been  re-written,  veiy  many  of 
Webster’s  explanations  of  important  terms  have  been  en- 
larged, and  many  new  and  more  correct  definitions  of 
others  given ; new  senses  have  been  added  to  old  words. 


where  they  were  found  wanting,  and  a multitude  of  new 
words  and  terms  have  been  introduced,  especially  in  the 
scientific  and  technological  departments.” 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  charges 
and  innuendos  of  Q.  are  void  of  foundation ; — that 
I have  not  “ lifted  ” from  Webster  in  a furacious 
manner,  as  he  asserts,  nor  claimed  for  myself  any 
undue  degree  of  merit.  I have  openly  and  avow- 
edly taken  Webster  as  the  basis.,  that  is,  the 
foundation,  of  the  Imperial,  incorporating  his 
materials,  so  far  as  they  suited  my  plan,  with  my 
own  ; and  in  this  manner  have  I raised,  I venture 
to  say,  a good  superstructure  upon  an  excellent 
foundation.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  here  that  I 
have  also  written  a Supplement  to  the  Imperial, 
containing  upwards  of  400  pages  ; and  hence,  in 
forming  a correct  estimate  of  my  labours,  the  two 
works  ought  to  be  taken  together. 

I trust,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  give  this  letter  a place  in  your  periodical,  and 
do  an  act  of  justice  to  John  Ogilvie. 

Strawberry  Bank,  Aberdeen. 


MARGARET  HUGHES,  THE  MISTRESS  OF  PRINCE 
RUPERT. 

The  story  of  Sophia  Howe  and  Hanty  Lowther 
has  been  made  familiar  to  many  readers  by  Pope’s 
Lord  Hervey,  and  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Wil- 
liams. 

Miss  Howe  was  maid  of  honour  to  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen  Caroline), 
and  grand-daughter  of  Prince  Rupert  by  Margaret 
Hughes,  an  actress  at  the  King’s  House. 

Some  of  Sophia’s  letters  are  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  that  agreeable  and  well-edited  work. 
The  Correspondence  of  Henrietta,  Countess  of 
Suffolk.  The  anonymous  editor  was  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker. 

In  one  of  her  letters,  dated  October  1,  1719, 
Miss  Howe  desires  to  be  excused  from  attendance 
at  court,  for,  as  she  observes,  “ my  grandmother  is 
dead.” 

How,  no  book  on  the  stage  that  I have  seen 
informs  us  when  Margaret  Hughes  died.  Mr. 
Croker’s  note  on  the  passage  is,  “ This  must  have 
been  Margaret  Hughes.” 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  passage  in 
Miss  Howe’s  letter  is  to  confirm  Mr.  Croker’s 
statement,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  sagacity  of 
Lysons. 

In  the  burial  register  of  Lee,  in  Kent,  Lysons 
observed  the  following  entry  : 

“ Mrs.  Margaret  Hewes,  from  Eltham,  buried  Oct.  15, 
1719.” 

On  which  he  observes  ; 

“ It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  same  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Hewes,  or  Hughes,  a vocal  actress  of  some  eminence, 
and  mistress  to  Prince  Rupert.” 
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Compare  the  date  of  Miss  Howe’s  letter  with 
the  burial  entry,  and  we  ascertain  with  certainty 
that  Pe<r  Hughes,  the  actress  and  mistress  of 
Prince  Rupert,  died  in  October,  1719. 

Of  Mrs.  Hughes  there  is  an  excellent  portrait 
by  Lely  .at  Lord  Jersey’s,  at  Middleton  in  Ox- 
fordshire ; and  of  Ruperta,  her  daughter  by  Prince 
Rupert,  and  the  mother  of  Sophy  Howe,  there  is 
a characteristic  full  length  by  Kneller  at  Lord 
Sandwich’s,  at  Hinchinbrooke.  She  is  dark,  and 
like  what  Prince  Rupert  was  when  old. 

Peter  Cunningham. 

Kensington. 


THE  DISPUTANTS  ON  SHAKSPERE. 

“ It  had  hene  a thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  hatie  heve 
wished,  that  the  author  himselfe  had  lin'd  to  haue  set  forth, 
and  ouerseen  his  owne  writings.”  — lohn  Heminge,  Henrie 
Comlell. 

Aspiring  to  act  the  moderator  between  certain 
disputants  on  the  fidelity  and  typographic  correct- 
ness of  the  Shakespeare  of  1623,  as  printed  by 
Isaac  Jaggard  and  Edward  Blount,  I submit  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  make  the  fray,  and 
of  those  who  lament  it,  the  brief  remarks  of  some 
eminent  critics  on  the  principles  of  editorship,  and 
on  the  delicate  process  of  emendation  ; together 
with  the  repeated  admission  made  by  one  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Shakspere  that  errors  of  the 
press  are  unavoidable,  and  emendations  therefore 
often  requisite. 

I firmly  believe  that  both  parties  are  actuated 
by  the  same  motive : I believe  they  are  both 
anxious  to  give  us  the  text  of  the  plays  as  Shak- 
spere left  it  — but  they  differ  on  mant  points. 
Now  it  seems  desirable  that  every  editor  of  the 
dramatist  should  publish,  in  due  form,  his  editorial 
canons.  We  should  then  have  the  argument  in 
smaller  compass  — should  be  led  to  compare  ideas, 
and  to  reflect  on  principles  — and  might  award 
praise  or  censure  with  more  discrimination. 

The  remarks  on  editorship  shall  now  be  intro- 
duced. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  mass.  I have  been  satisfied  with  giving,  from 
the  most  accessible  sources,  what  seemed  to  claim 
transcription  on  the  score  of  brevity  and  per- 
tinency. 

“ Quie  adhuc  disputavi,  ea  ad  illam  fere  partem  consilii 
mei  pertinent,  quod  statui  conservare  quantum  in  me  est, 
Horatii  verba,  ordinemque  poematum,  ut  ea  ex  antiquis 
libris  ad  nos  pei-venere.  — Nisi  ita  mollis,  ita  liquida,  ita 
clara,  ita  unica  sit  emendatio,  plane  uti  dubitare  homini 
rerum  perito  non  liceat,  modestiae  nostrse  et  bonorum  li- 
brorum  integritati  potius  ita  consulamus,  ut  in  margine, 
quid  nobis  videatur,  indicemus.  Dici  non  potest,  quara 
facile  sit  hie  falli,  labi,  corrumpere  quod  emendare  velis.” 
— J.  M.  Gesnerus,  1752. 

“I  have  discharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor  [of 
Shakspere],  to  m3’  best  judgment,  with  more  labour  than 
1 expect  thanks,  with  a religious  abhorrence  of  all  in- 
novation, and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private 


sense  or  conjecture.  — The  various  readings  are  fairly  put 
in  the  margin,  so  that  every  one  mav’  compare  them  ; and 
those  I have  preferred  into’the  text  are  constantly  e.vjide 
codicum,  upon  authorit3-.”  — Alexander  Pope,  1725. 

“ His  genuine  text  [i  e.  the  text  of  Shakspere]  is  for 
the  most  part  religiously  adhered  to,  and  the  numerous 
faults  and  blemishes,  purely  his  own,  are  left  as  they 
were  found.  Nothing  is  altered  but  what  b}'  the  clearest 
reasoning  c.an  be  proved  a corruption  of  the  true  text,  and 
the  alteration  a real  restoration  of  the  genuine  reading.” 
— Lewis  Theoeaud,  1733. 

“As  the  corruptions  [of  the  text  of  1623]  are  more 
numerous  and  of  a grosser  kind  than  can  well  be  con- 
ceived but  by  those  whe^ave  looked  nearly  into  them ; 
so  in  the  correcting  them  this  rule  hath  been  most  strictly 
observed,  not  to  give  a loose  to  fanc}-,  or  indulge  a licen- 
tious spirit  of  criticism,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  any  one  to 
presume  to  judge  what  Shakespeare  ought  to  have  written, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  discover  truly  and  retrieve 
what  he  did  write.”  — Sir  Thomas  Hanher,  1744. 

“The  whole  a critic  can  do  for  an  author  who  deserves 
his  service,  is  to  cori'ect  the  fault.3’  text,  to  remark  the 
peculiarities  of  language,  to  illustrate  the  obscure  allu- 
sions, and  to  explain  the  beauties  and  defects  of  sentiment 
or  composition  ; and  surel}',  if  ever  author  bad  a claim  to 
this  service,  it  was  our  Shakespeare.” — William  War- 
burton,  1747. 

“ That  man)'  passages  [in  Shakspere]  have  passed  in  a 
state  of  depravation  through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably 
certain ; of  these  the  restoration  is  only  to  be  attempted  b)’ 
collation  of  copies  or  sagacit}’  of  conjecture. — As  I prac- 
tised conjecture  more,  I learned  to  trust  it  less;  and  after 
I had  printed  a few  plays,  resolved  to  insert  none  of  my 
own  readings  in  the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I now  con- 
gratulate myself,  for  eveiy  da)'  encreases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations.” — Samuel  Johnson,  1765. 

The  extract  from  Gesner,  while  it  refers  to 
Horace  alone,  is  quite  as  applicable  to  an  English 
classic.  It  is  a capital  summary  of  editorial  duties. 
The  other  remarks  are  copied  from  the  prefaces 
to  the  plays  of  Shakspere ; and  there  cannot  be 
much  temerity  in  asserting  that  the  writers  have 
rather  shown  their  acquaintance  with  the  ars 
CRITICA,  and  courted  public  favour  by  the  pre- 
tence of  editorial  fidelity,  than  fairly  described 
their  own  proceedings. 

Now  come  the  promised  remarks  on  errors  of 
the  press,  which  were  all  made  by  the  same  per- 
son in  the  years  1620,  1623,  and  1628. 

\_To  the  reader."] 

“ Of  sucb  errours  as  haue  escaped  in  the  presse,  I haue 
thought  good  to  collect  onely  those,  which  may  bee  sup- 
posed likely  to  trouble  the  reader  in  his  way,  the  rest 
being  few,  and  but  literall,  1 hope  shall  eyther  passe 
vnobserued,  or  excused.”  — Horae  suhseciuce,  1620.  8vo. 

“ The  printer  to  the  discreet  and  curious  reader. 

“ After  so  much  as  you  haue  read  heere,  vttered  in 
their  iust  commendation  [i.  e.  the  author  and  translator], 
let  it  be  my  minute,  to  be  heard  in  a line  or  two  for  my 
selfe : which  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  not  to  lay  my 
faults  on  them.  1 will  neither  pretend  badnesse  of  copy, 
or  his  absence,  whose  prouince  it  was  to  correct  it ; but 
pray  the  amendment  of  these  few  escapes  (as  you  finde 
them  here-vnder  noted,)  before  you  begin  to  reade : with 
hope  of  your  pardon,  the  rather,  because  it  hath  bcene 
my  care  they  should  be  no  more.”  — Gvzman  de  Alfa- 
rache,  part  1.  1623.  Folio. 
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“ The  printer  to  the  curious  reader. 

“ It  -were  a hard  taske  and  rarely  to  be  performed,  for 
any  printer  to  vndertake  the  printing  of  a booke  of  this 
buike  and  nature,  without  some  faults ; yea,  were  his 
copy  neuer  so  fayre,  or  his  apprehension  so  quicke.  It  is 
a decorum  in  Guzman  to  commit  many  soleoismes,  whose 
life  was  so  full  of  disorders.  This  life  of  his  being  26. 
seuerall  times  printed  in  the  Spanish  tongue  in  a few 
years,  did  neuer  appears  to  the  world,  but  with  trrata : 
which  makes  me  the  more  presuming  on  your  humane 
courtesie : and  as  in  the  first,  so  in  this  second  part, 
vouchsafe  with  jmur  pen,  the  amendment  of  these  few 
faults,  before  you  begin  to  read  the  rest  of  his  life.”  — 
Gvzman  de  Aifarache,  part  II.  ^ 1623.  Tolio. 

“ To  the  reader. 

“ If  any  faults  bane  escap’d  the  presse,  (as  few  bookes 
can  bee  printed  without),  impose  them  not  on  the  author 
I intreat  thee;  but  rather  impute  them  to  mine  and  the 
printers  ouersight,  who  seriously  promise  on  the  re-im- 
pression hereof,  by  greater  care  and  diligence  for  this  our 
former  default,  to  make  thee  ample  satisfaction.” — 3Iicro- 
cosmographie,  1628.  12°. 

In  the  Horce  subsecivw,  twenty-five  errors  are 
noticed.  Some  are  material ; as  least  for  most, 
nations  for  natures,  mxist  for  much,  prescription  for 
proscription.  Others  are  slight,  or  relative  to 
punctuation.  In  Guzman  de  Aifarache  we  have 
forty  errors  save  one.  Examples : time  for  ayre, 
in  clearing  for  indearing,  many  for  money,  top  for 
toy,  cartas  for  cantos,  indisposition  for  in  disposition, 
the  for  they,  ad  ebbe  for  an  ebbe,  §*c.  The  last 
error  noticed  is  a turned  letter  ! 

Whatever  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  folio 
of  1623,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  the  press  at  that  period,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  author  of  the  above  addresses 
To  the  reader  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  typographic  correctness,  and  vei’y  anxious 
to  secure  it. 

Now,  the  author  of  those  addresses  was  no  other 
than  the  aforesaid  Edward  Blount;  and  it  is  my 
conviction,  which  I can  justify  by  a variety  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  he  was  the  real 
editor  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare. 

Bolton  Cornet. 

The  Terrace,  Barnes. 


iWiiTor 

Inn-Signs  painted  by  Eminent  Artists.  — The 
Birmingham  Journal  of  Dec.  13.  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  (copied,  with  additions,  from  the 
Brighton  Gazette,')  entitled  “ An  Artist’s  Haunt,” 
descriptive  of  Bettws-y-Coed  and  David  Cox. 
It  states,  that  the  sign  of  “ The  Oak,”  at  Bettws, 
was  painted  by  Mr.  Cox ; and  amusingly  tells 
how  that  bold  landscape  painter,  while  mounted 
upon  a ladder,  and  working  away  at  his  sign,  was 
caught  in  the  very  act  by  one  of  his  lady-pupils. 
Then  follows  this  extract : — 

“ Sign  painting  has  been  the  occasional  amusement  of 


many  artists;  and,  sometimes,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  less  provident  followers  of  art,  as  a convenient  mode 
of  settling  an  account  with  the  landlord-  Morland  is 
known  to  have  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Wales  can  boast  of  another  sign  from 
the  pencil  of  a distinguished  landscape  painter.  For  the 
little  inn  of  the  hilly  Ruthin,  Richard  Wilson  painted  the 
well  known  ‘Loggerheads,’  with  the  inscription,  ‘We 
three  Loggerheads  be.’  ” 

This  seems  to  open  up  a fit,  and  not  uninter- 
esting, subject  for  “ N.  & Q.,”  some  of  whose 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  point  out  how 
many  of  Morland’s  four  thousand  pictures  were 
inn-signs?  painted  for  “The  Plough,”  at  Kensal 
Green,  or  the  like  places  of  resort ; and  may  also 
add  similar  instances  of  other  artists. 

CuTHBERT  Bede,  B.A. 

Size  and  Sizings.  — Richardson,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, explains  our  Cambridge  word  size  and 
sizings  thus  : size,  the  same  as  assize,  means  to 
“allot,”  “weigh,”  or  “portion  out hence,  '■'■sizings, 
the  allotted  part,”  (1  am  quoting  from  memory).  ' 
In  Matthew  Robinson’s  Biography,  edited  by 
Mayor,  we  find  (p.  23.)  an  extract  from  Strype’s 
letter  to  his  mother ; in  which  he  says  he  some- 
times got  a ciza,  i.  e.  a farthingworth  of  beer  from 
the  butteries  ; and  also,  that  his  breakfast  cost 
five  farthings ; two  farthings  for  his  bread,  and 
two  for  his  butter  or  cheese,  and  a cize  of  beer. 

I wish  to  know  whether  sizings,  Spc.,  may  not 
come  from  this  word  ciza?  I will  just  add,  that 
I do  not  find  this  word  in  either  Richardson  or 
Webster.  B.  A.  H. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 

Adjuration  in  Pembrokeshire.  — The  peasantry 
of  Pembrokeshire  are  still  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
form  of  adjuration  which  has  descended  to  them 
from  the  old  Roman  Catholic  times.  They  swear 
to  this  day  “ By  our  Lady,”  although  they  have 
corrupted  the  phrase  into  “ b’lady,”  and  are  quite 
ignorant  of  its  origin : still  it  forms  a curious  link 
between  the  past  and  present,  and  shows  how 
forms  of  speech  will  linger  in  the  memory,  when 
the  time  and  circumstances  which  gave  them  their 
origin  have  passed  away.  John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  and  “ Nice.”  — The  cardinal, 
in  a very  ingenious  lecture,  delivered  by  him  in 
April  last,  at  the  Marylebone  Institution,  remarks 
on  the  vague  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
“Nice,”and  the  necessary  result,  “vague  and  indis- 
criminate thoughts.”  But  the  cardinal  is  himself 
in  great  error  in  insisting  that  the  word  in  the 
English  language  properly  designates  “ accuracy, 
precision,  discrimination,”  and  seeks  to  confirm 
his  assertion  by  a reference  to  any  old  dictionary. 
Such  old  dictionaries  as  Ainsworth  and  Johnson 
are  in  his  favour;  but  our  older  dictionaries  (which, 
the  cardinal  cannot  have  consulted)  all  agree  that 
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“ nice”  primarily  means  “ soft,”  whence,  continues 
Mr.  Smart,  who  with  his  usual  good  sense  adopts 
their  interpretation,  “ delicate,  tender,  dainty,”  &c. 

It  is  agreed  by  our  etymologists  that  “ nesh  and 
nice  ” are  the  same  word  differently  written. 
“Ifesh,”  I have  in  my  younger  days  frequently 
heard  used  in  the  Midland  counties  — as  Junius 
explains  it  — tener  frigoris.  In  Richardson’s 
Supplement  are  two  (to  modern  ears)  rather  cu- 
rious usages  of  this  word  from  AViclif : “ God  hath 
maad  neische  myn  hert  (mollivit), ” “A  nessh 
answere  (mollis)  breketh  wrathe.”  The  explan- 
ation and  etymology  (from  Skinner)  correspond. 

Yet  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  nice,  as 
used  in  some  of  the  cardinal’s  instances.  Things 
that  are  nice  are  also  pleasing,  agreeable ; a nice 
day,  a nice  man,  or  a pleasant  day,  a pleasant  man. 
We  have  many  very  loose  expressions,  as  a good 
dinner,  a good  whipping  ; which  latter  good  thing 
was  about,  the  other  day,  not  very  nicely,  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  wrong  member  of  the  family. 

The  cardinal  makes  some  strong  and  just  re- 
marks on  the  force  of  our  word  “ niurther,”  and  of 
the  more  powerful  import  of  child-murther  tlian 
infanticide,  and  of  self-muriher  than  suicide  ; and 
he  might  have  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  account 
for  the  absence  from  the  language  of  our  ancestors 
of  such  words  as  would  correspond  to  the  Latin- 
isms,  parricide,  matricide,  fratricide ; complex 
terms,  which,  as  Locke  would  strangely  contend, 
gave  to  the  Romans  so  many  more  complex  ideas 
than  the  circumlocutions  — killing  of  a father, 

! killing  of  a mother,  &c.,  could  denote.  Q. 

Bloomsbury. 

The  Oldest  Proverb.  — It  appears  from  1 Sam. 
xxiv.  13.,  that  the  oldest  proverb  on  record  is, 
“ Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked  ; ” since 
David  declared  it  to  be  “ the  proverb  of  the  an- 
cients.” Consequently  it  must  be  older  than  any 
proverb  of  his  son  Solomon.  Abhba. 

Oliver  CromwelVs  Coach  : Destruction  of  the 
Great  Seal  in  1660.  — I have  before  me  a frag- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Monday,  May  28,  1660,  from  which  I make 
the  following  curious  extracts  : * 

“ The  House  being  informed,  that  a rich  Coach,  here- 
tofore bought  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  paid  for  at  the 
public  Charge,  is  seized  by  the  Seijeant-at-Arms  attend- 
ing this  House,  but  detained  by  a Coachmaker,  upon 
Pretence  of  an  Attachment  for  a Debt ; 

“ Ordered,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  who  are  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  examine  the 
Matter ; and  whether  there  be  any  such  real  Debt ; and 
to  give  such  Order  for  the  securing  the  same,  for  his 
Majesty’s  Service,  as  upon  Examination,  they  shall  find 
just  and  meet.” 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Great  Seal,  in  the  Custody  of  Sir 


[*  These  extracts  are  printed  in  The  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  vol.  viii.  p.  47.  — Ed.] 


Thomas  Widdrington,  and  the  rest  of  the  late  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  be  brought  into  this  House  this 
Forenoon,  before  the  Rising  of  the  House,  by  the  said 
late  Commissioners,  or  those  Two  of  them  that  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  to  be  here  defaced. 

“ The  Smith,  according  to  the  Order  of  this  IIou.se, 
came  to  the  Bar  of  this  House;  %nd  there,  sitting  the 
House,  broke  the  Great  Seal  in  several  Pieces:  And  the 
same,  so  broken,  was  delivered  to  the  late  Commissioners, 
as  their  Fees.” 

C.  Mansfield  Ingleby. 

Birmingham. 

Simon's  “ Account  of  Irish  Coins."  — Three  ma- 
nuscript volumes  of  Minutes  of  the  Physico-His- 
torical  Society  of  Dublin  are  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  and 
contain  the  following  particulars  relative  to 
Simon’s  well-known  work  on  Irish  coins  : 

“ Monda}',  December  7,  1747.  Mr.  Simon  produced  an 
Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  which  is  referred  to  the  perusal  of 
Dr.  Corbet  [Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin],  and  Mr. 
Harris  [Editor  of  Sir  James  Wave's  TVorks.'].” 

“ Monday,  January  4,  1747-8.  Mr.  Harris  reported, 
that  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Simon's  Account  of  Irish  Coins 
by  himself  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Corbet,  it  appeared  to  them, 
worthy  of  publication. 

“ Ordered,  that  Mr.  Simon’s  Account  of  Irish  Coins  be 
published  by,  and  with  the  approbation  of,  this  Society.” 

“ Monday,  October  3,  1748.  Ordered,  that  the  sum  of 
six  pounds,  eight  shillings,  be  paid  to  Mr.  James  Simon, 
for  eight  copper-plates,  for  his  Essay  on  Irish  Coins." 

The  charge  of  sixteen  shillings  for  each  plate  is 
by  no  means  high.  Abhba. 


gauci'te^. 

PORTRAIT  OP  ERASMUS  BY  HOLBEIN  AT  GREY- 
STOKE  CASTLE. 

Amongst  the  valuable  productions  of  art  in  the 
possession  of  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  at  Greystoke 
Castle,  a small  highly  finished  portrait  of  Erasmus 
has  been  preserved,  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
certain  published  accounts  of  Greystoke,  as  has 
also  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  portrait. 
This  inscription,  however,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  nearly  contemporary  with  the  painting,  has  not 
been  perfectly  decyphered.  The  correct  reading 
appears  to  be  as  follows : 

“ Haunze  Holbeine  me  fecit 
Johanne  Novjm  me  dedit 
Edwardus  Banyster  me  possidit.” 

AVho  were  the  persons  thus  commemorated, 
through  whose  hands  this  interesting  picture  is 
thus  recorded  to  have  passed  ? Albert  Way. 


BALLAD  UPON  RICHARD  III. 

Again  about  an  old  ballad.  My  inquiry 
through  “ H.  & Q.”  was  so  successful  last  time  I 
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T'.-as  in  a difficulty,  that  I am  induced  to  put  an- 
other question  to  your  correspondents  of  a similar 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  however,  let  me  thank 
Dr.  E.IMBAULT  for  the  ready  assistance  and  useful 
information  he  afibrded  me,  respecting  the  fine  old 
national  ballad  on  Henry  V.  and  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  I did  ilbt  bear  in  mind  that  it  had 
been  quoted  in  Heywood’s  “Edward  IV.,”  1600  ; 
but  that  fact  had  been  previously  called  to  my 
recollection  in  a private  note,  which  showed  that 
it  had  already  been  noticed  by  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  W.  Chappell,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Po- 
piilar  Ballad  Music  of  England,  a work  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  industry. 

Dr.  Rimbault  states  that  the  ballad  on  the 
“ Battle  of  Agincourt  ” exists,  as  he  believes,  in 
the  Pepysian  Collection  at  Cambridge.  Is  such 
the  case  with  respect  to  another  historical  effusion 
of  the  same  sort,  on  a very  different  subject,  the 
life  and  character  of  Richard  III.  ? A ballad 
with  the  title  of  “ A Tragical  Report  of  King 
Richard  III.”  was  licensed,  with  twenty  others, 
to  Henry  Carre  in  the  summer  of  1586;  see  the 
Extracts  from  the  Pegisters  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany (published  by  the  Shakspeare  Society  in 
1849),  vol.  ii.  p.  212.  Has  this  production  come 
down  to  our  day  in  any  shape,  either  printed  or 
manuscript  ? That  is  my  question.  The  late 
Mr.  Heber  had  a volume  of  short  popular  poems, 
in  a handwriting  of  about  the  time  of  Anne  or 
George  I.,  which  he  lent  to  me,  and  from  which, 
with  his  permission,  I copied  several  pieces,  one 
of  them  a ballad  headed  “ Of  King  Richard  III.” 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  is  the  very 
ballad  licensed  to  Henry  Carre,  and  it  opens 
thus  : 

“ King  Richard,  you  shall  understand, 

Was  cruel’st  tyrant  in  this  land; 

King  John  that  Arthur  slew, 

Was  not  so  bloody  as  this  king: 

He  kill’d  but  one  nephew, 

But  Richard  did  a bloodyer  thing ; 

He  smothered  nephews  two.” 

I give  my  extracts  in  modern  orthography,  be- 
cause the  MS.  I copied  did  not  at  all  profess  to 
follow  what  must  have  been  the  old  spelling.  An- 
other stanza  (there  are  eight  of  them  in  the 
whole)  is  this : 

“ No  sooner  was  King  Edward  dead. 

Than  he  made  shorter  by  the  head 
The  friends  of  the  poor  Queen; 

For  Rivers,  Hastings,  and  Lord  Gray, 

Alive  no  more  were  seen  : 

At  Pomfret  they  were  )nade  away. 

As  they  had  never  been.” 

Here  we  have  an  historical  error  (not  of  much 
consequence  in  productions  of  this  class),  for  it 
was  Vaughan,  and  not  Hastings,  who  suffered 
with  Rivers  and  Grey  at  Pomfret.  The  preceding 
(piotations  will  be  enough  to  enable  the  readers  of 
“ hr.  & Q.”  to  identify  the  ballad,  but  I will  sub- 


join the  concluding  stanza,  which  follows  the 
mention  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  : 

“ Wherein  the  tyrant  he  was  slain. 

And  Henry  did  the  crown  obtain. 

Which  many  a j’ear  he  wore ; 

Uniting  so  the  roses  two. 

Most  deadly  foes  before. 

To  flourish  here  as  erst  they  grew, 

And  shall  do  evermore.” 

Has  the  preeeding  production  ever  been  printed 
or  reprinted  ? and  is  any  other  copy  of  it  in  ma- 
nuscript known  ? The  sooner  I procure  informa- 
tion on  either  of  these  points,  the  more  serviceable 
it  will  be  to  J.  Payne  Collier. 

Maidenhead. 


MORLBy’s  first  BOOKE  of  AYRES,  FOL.  1600. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  Rodd,  a few  years  ago,  sold  a 
copy  of  this  work  for  H.  1.?.  Its  full  title  is  : 

“ The  tirst  Booke  of  Ayres,  or  little  short  Songs  to  sing 
and  play  to  the  Lute  with  the  Base-Viol,  by  Thomas 
Morlej',  fol.  London,  1600.” 

A copy  of  it  is  most  particularly  desired,  and  if 
the  purchaser  of  Rodd’s  exemplar  of  it,  or  any 
other  possessor,  would  kindly  communicate  with 
me  at  No.  6.  Tregunter  Road,  West  Brompton, 
near  London,  I would  willingly,  if  a purchase  is 
practicable,  give  ten  guineas  for  the  book  rather 
than  not  possess  it.  The  “ N.  & Q.”  would  in- 
crease the  obligations  to  which  many  of  us  are 
under  to  it,  if  it  could  be  a medium  for  obtaining 
some  otherwise  almost  “ impossible  ” books.  There 
are  some  old  plays  of  Shakspeare  and  others  that 
I know  are  in  existence,  for  which  one  would  wil- 
lingly  give  weight  in  gold  including  their  binding 
in  the  scale.  How  gladly  would  I give  105Z.  for 
a nice  copy  of  the  Hamlet  of  1604,  to  put  in  the 
same  case  with  the  recently  acquired  and  cherished 
treasure  of  that  of  1603  ! J.  O.  Halliwell. 
• 


J^tnor  tSurn'eS. 

“ John  Decastro  and  his  Brother  Bat."  — Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  information  re- 
specting a novel  called  John  Decastro  and  his 
Brother  Bat,  published  by  Mr.  Egerton  in  1815  ; 
any  particulars  respecting  the  book  and  its  author  ? 

J.  M.  L. 

Interment  in  Stone  Coffins.  — I request  to  know 
any  well-authenticated  instances  of  interment  in 
a stone  coffin,  with  recess  for  the  head,  and  a 
bevelled  or  peaked  lid  of  stone,  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  or  during  the  twelfth  century,  or 
how  soon  thereafter  ? 

I inquire,  also,  for  any  instance  of  a body,  so 
entombed  or  otherwise,  swathed  in  a leathern 
shroud,  laced  or  not  on  the  back  or  front,  about 
the  same  period.  p.  C. 
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Northaw.  — AVhat  is  the  derivation  of  this 
name  ? It  is  a parish  in  the  Hundred  of  Cashio- 
bury  in  Hertfordshire,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Northall.  What  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  any  known  record  ? M.  ]ST. 

A Man  Eating  Himself.  — Can  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  inform  me  in  what  book  it  is  related 
that  a man  was  taken  prisoner  by  savages  who, 
before  killing  him,  cut  a steak  from  him  and  put 
it  before  the  fire ; while  thus  engaged  they  were 
attacked  by  hostile  tribes  and  reduced  to  flight. 
The  prisoner  being  released,  and  famished  with 
hunger,  was  unable  to  find  anything  else  to  eat 
except  his  own  steak.  On  this  he  made  a hearty 
meal,  and  recovering  from  his  wound,  lived  to  tell 
the  strange  tale  that  he  had  eaten  his  own  beef- 
steak. 1 am  told  that  this  story  is  to  be  found  in 
; some  book  of  travels,  &c.,  and  am  anxious  to  know 
the  name,  in  order  to  see  this  curious  anecdote 
with  my  own  eyes.  F.  J.  W. 

A Query  about  a Snail.  — Some  years  ago  I 
made  a “ Note  ” of  a curious  woodcut  representing 
a snail  defying  the  attacks  of  armed  men.  It  was 
a very  curious  engraving,  and  it  was  accompanied 
, with  the  following  lines  : 

j “ I am  a beest  of  right  great  mervayle. 

Upon  my  backe  my  house  reysed  I here ; 

I am  neyther  flesshe  ne  bone  to  avayle : 

As  well  as  a great  oxe  two  homes  I were : 

If  that  these  armed  men  approche  me  nere, 

I shall  them  soone  vaynquysshe  every  chone; 

But  they  dare  nat,  for  fere  of  me  alone.” 

I noted  this  at  the  time,  it  being  in  Pynson’s 
edition  of  the  Kalender  of  Shepherdes,  but  on  re- 
ference to  the  Grenville  copy  of  that  work  in  the 
British  Museum,  I cannot  discover  any  trace  of 
either  the  lines  or  woodcut.  The  Grenville  copy 
is  imperfect,  and  I have  a faint  impression  I may 
have  copied  from  one  of  the  Bagford  scraps,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  latter,  but 
rather  to  the  work  itself.  Either  this  is  the  case, 
or  the  reference  is  altogether  a wrong  one,  oc- 
casioned by  some  oversight  or  other.  If  any  of 
' your  readers  could  assist  me  in  unravelling  this 
little  mystery,  they  would  confer  a very  great 
favour.  J.  0.  Halliwell, 

Impossible  Problems.  — Would  Professor  De 
* Morgan  inform  me  whether  it  is  possible  to  prove 
1 the  impossibility  of  solving  the  following  pro- 
' blems?  (1.)  The  three  bodies.  (2.)  The  per- 
I petual  motion.  (3.)  The  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
(4.)  The  trisection  of  a plane  angle. 

I am  in  want  of  demonstrations  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  solving  the  last  two. 

I It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  tt  is  not  a square 
I number.  Can  Professor  De  Morgan  give  me, 
or  refer  me  to  such  demonstrations  ? It  seems  to 
me  that  a history  of  the  failures  to  solve  (3.) 


would  be  of  great  use  to  those  whom  the  Athenceum 
designates  as  the  unlearned  ingenious.  Such  a 
work,  too,  would  be  full  of  curious  personal  his- 
tory, and  would  exhibit  examples  of  the  most 
heroic  struggles  against  nature  and  reason. 

C.  Mansfield  Inglebt. 

Birmingham.  , , 

Major  Andre.  — Was  he  descendant  of,  or  a 
member  of  the  same  family  as,  St.  Andre,  the  sur- 
geon of  Queen  Anne’s  time  ; who,  like  “ Wicked 
Will  Whiston,”  was  so  egregiously  imposed  upon 
by  Miss  Tofts  of  Godaiming,  of  rabbit-breeding 
notoriety  ? Henry  T.  Kilet. 

Michaelmas  Day  Saying.  — A lady  wishes  to 
know  the  origin  of  the  saying,  that  “ On  Michael- 
mas Day  the  devil  puts  his  foot  on  the  black- 
berries ; ” whence  it  is  inferred  that  they  should 
not  be  eaten  subsequently.  Is  this  saying  current 
elsewhere  than  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? 

E.  H.  D.  D. 

Songs.  — In  Doran’s  Table  Traits  there  is  given 
a well-known  song  in  India,  which  used  often  to 
be  sung,  and  was,  I believe,  written  by  somebody 
during  the  first  Burmese  War.  The  chorus,  with 
a slight  variation,  is  ; 

“ Ay  ! Stand  to  your  glasses  — steady  ! 

The  reckless  here  are  the  wise ; 

One  cup  to  the  Dead  already  — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  1 ” 

Can  anybody  tell  me  who  the  author  was  ? 

Where  can  I procure  a copy  of  the  well-known 
song  written  by  a Dublin  College  student: 

“ Who  fears  to  speak  of  ’98  ? ” 

T.  H.  D. 

Union  Jack.  — 

“ The  new  system  began  with  a change  of  flag.  From 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Union  Jack  had  streamed 
from  the  topmasts  of  every  vessel  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  State:  but  the  King’s  removal  having  dissolved 
the  necessary  legal  connection  of  the  two  countries,  all 
ships  at  sea  in  actual  service  were  henceforth  ordered  to 
carry  only  a red  cross  on  a white  ground.” 

Is  this  (from  Hepworth  Dixon’s  Robert  Blake, 
p.  98.,  edit.  1856,)  correct  ? 

At  p.  101.  infra,  Mr.  Dixon  says  : 

“ Before  going  on  board  the  flag-ship,  he  (Blake)  took 
care  to  supply  himself  with  Jacks,  standards,  and  stud- 
ding sails  for  giving  chace.” 

How,  or  why  did  he,  if  Jacks  in  the  navy  were 
done  away  with  ? Unless,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
a ruse.  J-  O.  L. 

“ Perimus  licitis." — This  was  the  motto  of  the 
first  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  said  that  he  did  not 
know  the  authority  for  it.  Can  any  one  tell  ? In 
the  Cripplegate  Lectures  (vol.  i.  p.  389.)  is  quoted, 
“ Licitis  perimus  omnes,”  but  without  any  autho- 
rity being  given.  Abhba. 
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'''■  Khaspardo."  — Could  any  of  your  G-reenock 
correspondents  inform  me  who  wrote  Khaspardo  : 
or  the  Grateful  Slave,  a drama.  By  M.  M.  S.  — 
Greenock,  1832.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a very  young  author.  K.  Ingxis. 

Freemasons'  Lodge  at  YorTi. — A charter,  written 
in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  by  King  Athelstan  to  his  son  Edwin, 
authorising  him  to  establish  and  hold  a lodge  of 
Freemasons  at  York.  Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents be  so  good  as  to  afford  me  information 
concerning  the  existence  of  such  a charter  ? Or, 
if  (as  it  is  suspected)  it  be  merely  a forgery,  what 
are  the  date  and  purpose  of  the  spurious  docu- 
ment? and  where  may  any  information  be  ob- 
tained concerning  it  ? V. 

Simon  de  Montfort. — If  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  any 
information  respecting  the  descendants  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  also  respect- 
ing the  several  possessions  of  the  Duchy  of  Bre- 
tagne or  Brittany,  they  would  greatly  oblige 

Charles  S.  S. 

University  Degrees.  — Oxford  graduates  are 
admitted  at  Cambridge  “ ad  eundem  gradum,” 
and  vice  versa.  Do  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
either  of  them,  extend  this  courtesy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  university  in  the  United  King- 
dom ? A Graduate  or  London. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Cambridge.  - — Will  any  of 
your  University  readers  kindly  inform  me  whe- 
ther it  is  allowable  for  a B.  A.  of  Cambridge  to 
enter  himself  at  Oxford  as  a Freshman,  and  com- 
pete for  honours  in  the  regular  period  ? Does 
custom  or  the  statutes  decide  this  ? 

B.  A.  (Cantab.) 

Dr.  WisemarCs  Lectures.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  direct  me  to  a full  and  exact  re- 
view (the  more  copious  the  better)  of  Dr.  (now 
Cardinal)  Wiseman’s  Lectures  on  the  Principal 
Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Roman  Church  f 

A.  M.  B. 

“ Not  lost  but  gone  before,"  — Where  does  the 
line  occur  — 

“ Not  lost  but  gone  before  ” ? 

It  is  a most  familiar  quotation,  yet  nobody  that  I 
have  asked,  Lord  Brougham  among  others,  can 
give  me  the  name  of  the  author.  Minimus. 

Temple. 

Broohe  Pedigree.  — It  has  been  said  that  Sir 
James  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  is  lineally  de- 
scended from  Sir  Robert  Viner,  Mayor  of  London, 
who  is  mentioned  \n_The  Spectator,  No.  462.  Can 
this  pedigree  be  traced  ? Any  information  re- 
specting the  family  of  Sir  J,  Brooke  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. Resupinus. 


“ Les  peines  du  depart f ^c.  — Whence  is  the 
line  — 

“ Les  peines  du  depart  sent  pour  celui  qui  reste  ? ” 

I think  it  is  quoted  in  Chateaubriand’s  Memoires 
d'  Outre-Tomb e.  X.  H. 

Bdkenham  Family,  co.  Suffolk.  — In  the  church 
of  St.  Gregory,  Norwich,  is  a monument  to  Henry 
Bokenham,  M.  D.  (ob.  1696),  son  of  Reginald 
Bnkenham,  Esqr.,  of  Wortham,  co.  Suffolk.  Arms, 
Or,  a lion  ramp.  gu. ; over  all,  on  a bend,  az.  three 
bezants.  Crest,  A lion  ramp. 

The  Bokenhams  of  Great  Thornham,  co.  Suf- 
folk, from  whose  pedigree  the  following  is  an 
extract,  bore  (I  believe)  the  same  arms. 

Sir  Henry  Bokenham,  Knt-,  of  Great  Thornham=s 


Wiseman  Bokenham, =Grace.  daughter  of  Paiil  d’Ewes,  Es^.,  of  Stow- 
ob.  1670.  I langtoft,  ob.  1666. 


Walsingham  Bokenham  Dorothy,  Anne, 

(2nd  son),  ob.  1667.  ob.  1654.  ob.  1655. 

What  connection  was  there  between  these  two 
families  ? Any  genealogical  or  other  information 
respecting  the  Wortham  family  will  be  acceptable. 

J.  Cyprian  Rust. 

Norwich. 

O'Neill,  Pari  of  Tyrone. — Where  is  the  pedi- 
gree of  O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  to  be  found,  in 
print,  or  in  manuscript  ? J.  G.  N. 

Do  Bees  use  Soot? — In  the  new  edition  of  that' 
fascinating  book.  The  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater,  the  writer  says  (in  a note  to  p.  210.) 
that  in  the  wide  chimneys  of  the  cottages  in  the 
“ Lake  district  ” he  often  used  to  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  bees,  and  “ on  inquiry,”  he  adds,  “ I found 
that  soot  (chiefly  from  wood  and  peats)  was  useful 
in  some  stage  of  their  wax  or  honey  manufacture.” 
Is  there  any  foundation  of  fact  in  this  — to  me  — 
strange  assertion  ? As  an  old  bee-keeper,  I was 
as  little  prepared  for  it  on  any  ground  of  personal 
observation,  as  I am  bound,  on  other  accounts,  to 
question  its  correctness.  D. 

Gentoos.  — What  is  the  origin  of  this  term  for 
the  Hindoos  employed  in  early  works  on  India  ? 

J.  Emerson  Tennent. 


:W(nor  caucrtc;S  im'ti  aniStocrS. 

William  Collins. — William  Collins,  the  poet  and 
the  friend  of  Thomson,  removed  from  Richmond, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  Chichester,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried.  Has  there  been  any  me- 
morial erected  to  him  ? or  is  even  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  interred  accurately  known  ? I fear 
not.  Mr.  John  Scott  made  a pilgrimage  to  Chi- 
chester to  find  out  his  last  resting-place,  but  did 
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not  succeed  in  discovering  it.*  Notwithst.'inding, 
I am  induced,  late  as  it  may  be,  if  still  the  spot 
remains  unmarked,  to  hope  some  reader  of  “ H.  & 
Q.,”  and  a lover  of  genuine  poetry,  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
where  his  mortal  remains  were  deposited ; and  to 
urge  him  on  to  this  praiseworthy  task,  may  I be 
permitted  simply  to  repeat  two  stanzas  of  his 
beautiful  composition?  — one  from  his  "Ode  on 
the  Death  of  Thomson,”  the  other  from  the  Dirge 
in  “Cymbeline,”  and  both  of  which  one  cannot 
read  over  and  over  again  without  increased  ad- 
miration : 

“ Ecmembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

Where  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest.” 


“ Each  lovely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  ; 

Beloved,  till  li.'e  can  charm  no  more; 

And  mourn’d  till  pity’s  self  be  dead.” 

X- 

[William  Collins  expired  in  the  house  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Sempill,  at  Chichester,  and  was  buried  in  St.  An- 
drew’s Church,  in  the  East  Street.  In  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral is  a neat  tablet,  executed  by  Flaxman,  and  erected 
by  public  subscription,  to  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate 
poet.  He  is  represented  as  just  recovered  from  a fit  of 
phrenzy,  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  in  a calm  and  re- 
clining posture  seeking  refuge  from  his  misfortunes  in 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  while  his  lyre,  and  one  of 
his  first  poems,  lie  neglected  on  the  ground.  Above  are 
the  figures  of  Love  and  Pity,  entwined  in  each  other’s 
arms.  Underneath  are  some  lines,  the  joint  composition 
of  William  Ha3’ley  and  John  Sargent,  Psqs.  See  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  Hate’s  Historu  of  Chichester, 
p.  529.] 

Society  of  Astrologers. — In  a manuscript  volume 
among  the  collections  in  the  British  Museum, 
Additional  MS.,  11302.,  I find  — • 

“ 1650.  Aug.  S'l*,  Dr  Gell  preached  before  the  Society 
of  Astrologers.” 

Is  anything  of  the  establishment  or  history  of 
such  Society  known  ? Y.  S. 

[Two  Sermons  are  in  print  preached  by  Dr.  Robert 
Gell  before  this  Society  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
mary,  one  on  Aug.  1,  1649;  the  other  on  Aug.  8,  1650. 
In  the  former  it  is  said  to  have  been  preached  “ before 
the  learned  Society  of  Astrologers;”  but  in  the  latter, 
“ before  the  learned  Societie  of  Artists  or  Astrologers.” 
The  Society  seems  to  have  had  an  annual  meeting,  for  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Sermon  in  1649  the  preacher 
sat’s,  “ As  for  rmu  the  learned  Society  of  Artists,  with 
whom  now  properly  my  business  is,  your  anniversary 
meeting  is,  I hope,  for  more  noble  ends,  the  common  good 
and  benefit  of  mankind ; the  nourishing  and  strength- 
ening of  true,  mutual,  Christian  love;  the  owning  of 
the  great  God,  whose  name  is  Love,  in  his  works  of 


* See  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Scott,  Esq.,  8vo.  1782, 
in  which,  at  p.  323-4.,  are  stanzas  written  at  Midhurst, 
on  his  return  from  Chichester,  where  he  had  attempted  in 
vain  to  find  the  burial-place  of  Collins, 


nature  and  government  of  the  world  by  stars  and  angels, 
neglected  by  almost  all  other  men.”] 

“ Wliitmeats.”  — “ His  diet  was  chiefly  whit- 
meats.”  What  were  they  ? J.  B. 

[Whit-meats,  or  rather  White-meats,  were  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  eggs,  white  pots,  and  custards;  anj'  milky 
diet  ; also  fowls,  chickens,  turkeys,  pigs,  rabbits,  &c. 
White-meats  were  formerly  forbidden  in  Lent.] 

liousseati's  Dream.” — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  the  well-known  melody  called 
“Rousseau’s  Dream”  was  the  production  of  the 
celebrated  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  autlior  of 
“Emile,”  and  “LaNouvelleHeloise?”  and,  if  so,  in 
which  of  his  musical  works  it  occurs  ? J.  H.  R. 

Birmingham. 

[There  is  no  doubt  of  this  melody  being  the  production 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  But  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Collection,  Les  Consolations  des  Aliseres  de  nia  Vie,  ou 
Recueil  dl Airs,  Romances,  et  Duos.  Paris,  1781,  fol.  Per- 
haps some  one  of  its  numerous  arrangers  maj'  be  able  to 
supply  the  information  required.] 

Twelfth  Day  at  St.  James'.  — In  the  Lady's 
Magazine  for  1760  is  the  following  ; 

“ Sunday  6.  Jan.  being  twelfth  d.!}',  and  a collar  and 
offering  day  at  St.  James’,  his  MajesW,  preceded  by  the 
heralds,  pursuivants,  &c.,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
Thistle,  and  Bath,  in  the  collars  of  their  respective  orders, 
went  to  the  Royal  chapel  at  St.  James’s,  and  offered  gold, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense,  in  imitation  of  the  eastern  Magi 
offering  to  our  Saviour.” 

1.  When  was  this  custom  given  up  ? 

2.  Was  incense  burnt  in  the  chapel  at  that 

time  ? J.  C.  J. 

[The  custom  is  not  yet  given  up.  The  gold,  myrrh, 
and  frankincense  are  still  offered.  ..They  are  presented  in 
small  silk  bags.] 


LONGEVITY,  AND  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE THROUGH  FEW  LINKS. 

(2“'i  S.  ii.  483.) 

May  not  the  subject  of  longevity,  which  has 
been  pleasantly  treated  by  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents, and  by  none  more  so  than  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Gibson,  be  illustrated  by  the  instance 
of  Lettice,  Countess  of  Leicester  ? She  was  born 
in  1539,  or  at  latest  in  1540,  and  was  consequently 
seven  years  old  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  She 
may  very  well  have  had  a recollection  of  the  bluff 
monarch  who  cut  ofl'  the  head  of  her  great-aunt 
Anne  Boleyn.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  young  Lettice  was  still  a girl,  but  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  her  father,  was  about  the  Court,  and 
Lettice,  no  doubt,  saw  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  youthful  sovereign.  The  succession  of  Mary 
threw  the  family  of  Lettice  into  the  shade.  As  a 
relative  of  the  Boleyns,  and  the  child  of  a Puri- 
tan, she  could  expect  no  favour  from  the  daughter 
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of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  but  Mary  and  Philip 
were  doubtless  personally  known  to  her.  At  Eli- 
zabeth’s accession  Lettice  was  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  in  all  the  beauty  of  opening  woman- 
hood. About  1566,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she 
was  married  to  the  young  Walter  Devereux,  Vis- 
count Hereford,  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1572. 
He  died  in  1576,  and  in  1578  his  beautiful  Coun- 
tess was  secretly  married  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester.  The  great  favourite  died  in  1588, 
and  within  the  year  of  her  weeds  Lettice  was 
again  married  to  an  unthrifty  knight  of  doubtful 
character,  Sir  Christopher  Blount.  In  1601,  Let- 
tice became  a widow  for  the  third  time  : her  hus- 
band was  a party  to  the  treasonable  madness  of 
her  son,  and  both  suffered  on  the  scaffold.  Such 
accumulated  troubles  would  have  sufficed  to  kill 
an  ordinary  woman,  but  Lettice  retired  to  Dray- 
ton Bassett,  and  lived  on  in  spite  of  her  sorrows. 
In  James’s  time  her  connections  were  in  favour. 
She  came  up  to  London  to  share  the  smiles  of  the 
new  dynasty,  and  to  contest  for  her  position  as 
Countess  of  Leicester  against  the  “ base-born  ” 
son  of  her  predecessor  in  the  Earl’s  affections. 
At  James’s  death  she  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  with  faculties  unimpaired.  We  may 
imagine  that  she  was  introduced  to  the  new  sove- 
reign. The  grandmother  of  the  Earls  of  Holland 
and  Warwick,  and  the  relation  of  half  the  Court, 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  and  share 
the  courtesies  of  the  lively  Henrietta  and  the 
grave,  stately,  formal  Charles.  He  was  the  sixth 
English  sovereign  (or  the  seventh,  if  Philip  be 
counted)  whom  she  had  seen.  The  last  few  years 
of  her  life  were  passed  at  Drayton  : 

“ Where  she  spent  her  days  so  well. 

That  to  her  the  better  sort 
Came  as  to  an  holy  court, 

And  the  poor  that  lived  near 
Dearth  nor  famine  could  not  fear 
Whilst  she  lived.” 

Until  within  a year  or  two  of  her  death,  we  are 
told  that  she  “ could  yet  walk  a mile  of  a morn- 
ing.” She  died  on  Christmas  Day  in  1634,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

Lettice  was  one  of  a long-lived  race.  Her 
father  lived  till  1596,  and  one  of  her  brothers 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  another  that 
of  ninety-nine. 

There  is  nothing  incredible,  or  even  very  extra- 
ordinary, in  the  age  attained  by  the  Countess  Let- 
tice, as  in  some  others  of  the  cases  quoted  by  your 
correspondents,  but  even  her  yeai-s  will  produce 
curious  results  if  applied  to  the  subject  of  possible 
transmission  of  knowledge  through  few  links.  I 
will  give  one  example : Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
born  in  1709,  might  have  known  a person  who 
had  seen  the  Countess  Lettice.  If  there  are  not 
now,  there  were  amongst  us  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  persons  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson. 


There  might  therefore  be  only  two  links  between 
ourselves  and  the  Countess  Lettice,  who  saw 
Henry  VIII.  J ohn  Bruce.  ! 


PATRICK  RUTHVEN. 

(2"“  S.  ii.  101.  261.) 

Notwithstanding  the  applications  from  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  to  Charles  I.  in  behalf  of  Patrick 
Ruthven,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  obtained  the 
sought-for  restoration  to  the  honours  or  estates  of 
Gowrie,  which  still  remain  under  attainder.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  assumed  in  his  latter 
years  the  title  of  Lord  Ruthven,  though  that  was 
in  the  same  predicament  with  the  earldom  of 
Gowrie.  It  may  be  a matter  of  inquiry,  why  the 
King  of  Sweden  interested  himself  for  Patrick, 
as  he  does  not,  in  the  letter  of  October,  1627, 
speak  of  him  as  in  his  service,  or  personally  known 
to  him.  There  were  several  officers  of  the  name 
of  Ruthven  who  served  with  distinction  under 
that  great  warrior,  and  who  must  have  possessed 
considerable  influence  with  him,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  recommended  Patrick’s  unfor- 
tunate situation  to  him.  Of  these  was  the  cele- 
brated General  and  toper.  Sir  Patrick  Ruthven, 
created  in  1639  Lord  Ruthven  of  Ettrick  ; and  in 
1642,  Earl  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  advanced  in 
1644  to  the  peerage  of  England  by  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Brentford.  He  and  his  two  brothers  (or 
nephews).  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Ruthven  of  Carse, 
and  General-Major  Sir  John  Ruthven  of  Dun- 
glass,  were  younger  sons  of  the  family  of  Ruthven 
of  Ballendean,  descended  from  a common  ancestor 
with  the  Gowries  (both  illegitimately)  ; but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  proof  of  his 
lordship’s  parentage. 

From  Mr.  Bruce’s  “ Letter  to  Garter,”  {Archce- 
ologia,  vol.  xxxiv.),  it  appears  that  Patrick  (Lord) 
Ruthven  was  buried  May  24,  1652,  and  left  two 
sons  and  a daughter ; and  that  to  Patrick  Ruth- 
ven, Esq.,  “ son  of  Patrick  Lord  Ruthven,  late  of 
Scotland,”  letters  of  administration  were  granted 
March  13,  1656-7.  Has  any  later  notice  been 
discovered  of  these  brothers  ? The  sister,  Maria, 
has  been  described  as  possessing  great  personal 
attractions,  and  holding  an  appointment  in  the 
household  of  Henrietta  Maria,  who,  with  Charles!., 
promoted  her  marriage  with  Sir  Anthony  Van- 
dyck,  the  celebrated  painter.  By  him  she  had 
an  only  daughter  Justiniana,  baptized  the  same 
day  her  father  died,  December  9,  1641 ; after- 
wards married  to  Sir  John  Stepney,  Bart. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  the  fate  of 
Patrick’s  elder  brother  William  Ruthven,  who 
went  abroad,  and  is  said  to  have  been  also  a pro- 
ficient in  chemistry  ; but  from  the  former  having 
claimed  to  be  restored  to  the  honours  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  assumed  one  of  them,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
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sumed  that  he  predeceased  without  male  issue. 
Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  Own  Time,  seems  to 
have  confounded  these  together,  as  he  speaks  of  a 
brother  of  the  last  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  “ went 
and  lived  beyond  sea ; and  it  was  given  out  that 
he  bad  found  the  philosopher’s  stone.  He  had  two 
sons,  who  died  without  issue  ; and  one  daughter, 
married  to  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke."* 

Wood,  in  his  edition  of  Douglas’s  Peerage,  ap- 
parently misled  by  the  assumed  title  of  Lord 
Ruthven  by  the  “ eminent  physician,”  as  Patrick 
has  been  styled,  ascribes  the  authorship  of  The 
Ladies  Cabinet  enlarged  and  opened  to  Thomas, 
1st  Lord  Ruthven  of  Ireland  ; a peerage  created 
in  1651,  that  expired  on  the  death  of  his  son 
David,  2nd  baron. f From  various  circumstances 
it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  case  ; and  besides, 

I the  author  is  designed  “late”  in  the  edition  of 
i 1667,  while  Lord  Thomas,  who  was  a soldier,  sur- 
j ' vived  till  1673.  R.  R. 

RHUBARB,  WHEN  INTRODUCED  ? 

; (2-"^  S.  ii.  430.) 

j Miller  {Card.  Diet,  by  Thos.  Martyn,  Reg. 

; Prof.  Bot.  Univ.  Camb.,  London,  1807),  speaking 
' of  the  seven  different  species  of  rhubarb,  says  : 

1.  Rheum  Rhnponticum  (Rhapontic  rhubarb), 
i native  of  Asia.  It  was  cultivated  in  1629  by  Mr. 

John  Parkinson  (Hort.  Kew.),  who  infoi’ms  us  that 
i it  was  sent  him  from  beyond  sea  by  a worthy  gen- 
i tleman.  Dr.  Matth.  Listei’,  one  of  the  king’s  phy- 
sicians ; and  first  grew  with  him,  before  it  was 
i ever  seen  or  known  elsewhere  in  England. 

1 (Parad.  484.) 

2.  Rheum  undulatum  (waved-leaved  rhubarb),  a 
native  of  China  and  Siberia,  cultivated  in  1759  by 
Mr.  Miller.  (Hort.  Kew.) 

3.  /jaZmaft/OT  (officinal  rhubarb).  Native 
of  China  and  Tartary,  cultivated  before  1768  by 
Mr.  Miller.  (Hort.  Kew.) 

In  the  last  folio  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  which 
: was  published  in  that  year,  he  says  that  the  seeds 
had  been  then  lately  brought  to  England,  from 
: which  many  plants  were  raised ; but  that  the 
: plant  in  the  Chelsea  Garden  had  not  flowered,  nor 
had  he  seen  any  plants  in  that  state.  In  1724 
j Professor  Bradley  (^Husbandry  and  Gard.,  vol.  iii. 
j ch.  ii.  p.  64.)  says,  “ I could  wish  that  we  could 
I get  some  of  the  true  rhubarb,  if  possible,  for  this 
; has  not  yet  grown  in  Europe,  as  I could  ever  find ; 


j * The  Bishop  is  wrong  in  making  the  Countess  of 
I Gowrie  the  daughter  of  I.ord  Ruthven  by  Queen  Mar- 
! garet,  as  her  mother  was  Lady  Janet  Stewart,  daughter 
' of  the  Earl  of  AthoU.  The  Gowries  had,  consequently, 
no  relation  through  her  to  the  English  crown,  as  imagined 
by  him. 

t This  cannot  legally  he  disputed,  though  the  title  has 
! de  facto  been  assumed  for  a long  period. 


though  once,  I remember,  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Jacob  Bobart  thought  he  had  got  it.  It  was  not 
until  1732  that  botanists  became  acquainted  with 
any  species  of  Rheum,  which  seemed  to  afford  the 
officinal  rhubarb,  when  some  plants  received  from 
Russia  by  Jussieu  at  Paris  and  Rand  at  Chelsea, 
were  said  to  supply  this  important  desideratum, 
and  as  such  were  adopted  by  Linnaeus  in  his  first 
edition  of  the  Species  Plnntarum,  under  the  name 
of  Rheum  Rhubarbarum.”  (Mr.  Miller  had  the 
seeds  from  Boerhaave  in  1734.) 

This,  however,  was  not  very  generally  received 
as  the  true  rhubarb  ; and  with  a view  to  ascer- 
tain this  matter  more  completely,  Boerhaave  pro- 
cured from  a Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant  the 
seeds  of  the  plants  which  produced  the  roots  that 
he  annually  sold,  and  were  admitted  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  be  the  genuine  rhubarb.  These  seeds 
were  soon  propagated,  and  were  discovered  by 
De  Gorter  to  produce  two  distinct  species,  viz. 
the  Rhabarbarum  of  Linnaeus,  or  as  it  has  since 
been  called,  undulatum,  and  another,  a specimen 
of  which  being  presented  to  Linnaeus,  he  declared 
it  to  be  a new  one,  and  introduced  it  in  his  second 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  by  the  name  of 
Rheum  palmatum.  Previous  to  this,  De  Gorter 
had  repeatedly  sent  the  seeds  to  Linnaeus,  but  the 
young  plants  which  they  produced  constantly 
perished ; at  length  he  obtained  the  fresh  root, 
which  succeeded  very  well  at  Upsal,  and  after- 
wards enabled  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  describe 
this  plant  in  1767. 

But  two  years  antecedent  to  this.  Dr.  Hope’s 
account  of  the  Rheum  palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  near  Edinburgh,  had  been  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  London.  The  seeds 
were  first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1762,  by  Dr. 
Mounsey,  who  sent  them  from  Russia  (Wood- 
ville)  ; and  these  seeds  were  quickly  dispersed 
over  the  island.  Dr.  Lettsom,  in  1778,  says  that 
there  is  every  I’eason  to  conclude  that  Rheum  pal- 
matum is  the  Turkey  or  Russia  rhubarb. 

The  first  edition  of  Miller  is  entitled  The  Gar- 
dener and  Florists'  Dictionary,  or  a complete  System 
of  Horticulture.  By  Philip  Miller,  Gardener  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  London,  1724, 
printed  for  Chas.  Rivington,  two  vols.  8vo. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


Though  unable  to  give  any  particulars  of 
“ Charles  Bryant  of  Norwich,”  let  me  assure  Mr. 
Riley  he  can  have  no  claim  to  the  introduction 
of  this  plant  into  England.  In  1554,  the  eccentric 
physician,  Andrew  Boorde,  sent  to  Mr.  Vicar- 
General  Cromwell  “ the  seeds  of  reuberbe,  the 
which  came  owtt  off  Barbary.”  And  says  that  — 
“ The  seeds  be  sowne  in  March  thyn,  and  when 
they  be  rootyd  they  must  be  takyn  off  and  sett 
euery  one  off  them  a foote  or  more  from  another, 
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and  well  watred,”  &c.  (Ellis’s  Origival  Letters, 
Third  Series,  vol-  ii.  p.  301.)  See  also  note  of 
the  editor  prefixed  to  this  letter.  Wm,  Denton. 


ANTIQUITY  OP  THE  PAMILT  OF  BISHOP  BUTTS. 

S.  ii.  17.  478.) 

The  well-known  Mrs.  Sherwood  (who  was 
originally  a Miss  Butt)  inserts  in  her  Autobiogra- 
phy the  pedigree  of  her  family.  The  lady  is  con- 
scious that  this  may  be  considered  as  inconsistent 
in  one  who  incessantly  proclaimed  that  all  was 
vanity  ; and  her  apology  for  the  insertion  may 
raise  a smile,  and  remind  the  reader  of  the  haugh- 
tiness of  humility : “ I do  not  like,”  she  says 
(p.  6.),  “ not  to  insert  our  family  pedigree,  as  we 
have  one,  and  a good  one  too  ! ” Her  chief  reason 
for  being  proud  of  it  was,  that  therein  was  shown 
“ our  connection  with  the  noble  and  talented 
family  of  Bacon.”  In  this  pedigree,  the  family  of 
Butts  (the  s was  first  dropped  by  Timothy  Butt, 
who  married  Miss  Hayes,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,)  is  described  as  descending  from  a 
Butts  who  married  Constance,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  William  Fitzhugh,  Knt.,  of  Congleton  and 
Elton,  county  of  Chester.  Their  son  and  heir 
(who  married  Alicia,  daughter  of  Sir  Ranulph 
Cotgrave,  Lord  of  Hargrave,  county  of  Chester), 
is  thus  described ; — 

“ Sir  William  Butts,  Knight,  Lord  of  Shouldham 
Thorpe,  county  of  Norfolk,  and  Congleton,  county  of 
Chester,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers,” — See  Camden. 

Bishop  Butts,  of  Ely,  appears  to  have  been  the 
twelfth  in  descent  from  this  pair.  Mrs.  Sherwood 
is  puzzled  on  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  her 
maiden  name  of  Butts.  She  is  inclined  to  see  its 
origin  in  some  ancestor  who  may  have  signalised 
himself  in  shooting  at  “the  Butts,”  in  the  days  of 
archery  ; and  yet  she  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  stars  or,  on  the  field  azure,  of  the  family  coat 
of  arms,  may  point  to  “Butt”  as  its  origin,  “from 
the  German  Bolt  (Bot),  a guide : . . for  a star,  in 
the  language  of  heraldry,  denotes  a guide.”  May 
it  not  be  derived  from  the  Danish  But,  blunt  or 
rough  ? August  F.  Pott’s  great  work  on  die  Fami- 
liennamen  und  Hire  Entstehun  gear  ten,  may  be  pro- 
fitably consulted  on  this  matter.  I may  observe 
that  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  in  his  pleasant 
little  book,  on  the  names  of  the  citizens  of  Hano- 
ver, has  amongst  them  Bott ; which  he  describes 
as  implying  Gehot,  an  order,  or  commandment. 
But  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  beside  the  pur- 
pose. I had  in  view  of  suggesting  to  your  cor- 
respondent G.  FI.  D.,  that  an  examination  of  the 
pedigree  inserted  in  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Autobio- 
graphy may  lead  him  to  a conclusion  already 
arrived  at  by  E.  D.  B.  J.  Doran. 


DID  HANDEL  POSSESS  A MUSICAI.  LIBRARY  ? 

(2“'*  S.  i.  75.) 

In  seeking  information  respecting  Handel’s 
musical  library  I had  a threefold  object  in  view. 
1.  To  ascertain  whether  he  possessed  any  of 
Bach’s  vocal  works  ? 2.  What  had  becoine  of 

his  fat  or  feeding  book,  a selection  of  the  choicest 
compositions  of  the  old  masters,  and  in  his  own 
handwriting  ? 3.  IVhere  was  his  theatrical  li- 

brary, that  is  to  say,  the  copies  of  his  oratorios 
and  operas  from  which  he  had  conducted  their 
public  performance  ? 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  first  two  points,  as 
to  the  third  it  was  known  that  the  conductor’s 
scores  were  not  in  the  Royal  Library  ; that  Dean 
Ireland’s  set  was  not  the  performance  scores  ; and 
that,  in  fact,  no  MSS.  scores  in  Smith’s  hand- 
writing bearing  any  marks  of  having  been  Han- 
del’s orchestral  copy  had  ever  appeared  in  any 
public  auction  of  this  century.  Handel’s  original 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  are  beyond  measure 
interesting,  showing  how  he  wrote  his  music,  and 
of  course  amply  contradicting  Coxes  ridiculous 
notion  that  Handel  made  his  music  on  the  harpsi- 
chord; but,  however  interesting  the  original  MSS., 
the  performance  copy  must  ever  be  the  appeal 
when  that  copy  was  used  by  the  composer  k'pi" 
self.  Little  did  I imagine,  when  I made  this  in- 
quiry, that  Handel’s  performance  library  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  and  had 
been  purchased  by  him  about  three  or  four  years 
ago  at  a public  auction  in  Winchester  for  a sum, 
as  I hear,  under  ten  pounds.  It  would  seem  this 
library  passed  from  Smith  to  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
and  from  him  into  the  Rivers  family,  and  about 
three  or  four  years  ago  sold  almost  as  waste  paper. 
It  consists  of  nearly  200  volumes,  and  is  so  richly 
interspersed  with  Handel’s  own  handwriting,  that 
Mr.  Kerslake,  in  announcing  it  for  sale  about  five 
months  ago,  described  it  as  an  autograph  library 
of  the  composer.  Dr.  Schcelcher,  of  Richmond,  is 
the  fortunate  possessor,  and  it  passed  from  Mr. 
Kerslake  for  45/.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  fully  worth  the  2000/.  “ the  great  Frederick 
King  of  Prussia  offered  Smith  ifor  the  original 
MSS.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Kerslake  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
supply  the  date  and  particular’s  of  the  sale  at 
Winchester.  It  is  well  worthy  of  record.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Kerslake’s  Cata- 
logue : 

“HANDEL’S  AUTOGRAPH  SCORES  of  many  of 
his  Oratorios,  Operas,  &c.,  in  many  places  parts  are 
altered  by  having  slips  tacked  over  the  original  Composition, 
ad  libitums  are  inserted  in  pencil  and  many  other  alterations, 
in  some  the  names  of  the  Solo  singers  are  inserted  at  their 
cues,  altogether  above  200  vols.,  some  in  folio,  some  in. 
oblong  4to.  45  guineas.  Contains  : — 

“Dvbtxi  del  Sigr.  Giorgio  Federico  Hendel,  auto- 
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graph,  in  an  early  careful  handwriting,  the  initials  large 
Roman  letters,  folio,  has  had  gilt  edges. 

I “ Also  the  following  Oratorios  and  Operas  : — 

; “Solomon,  Alexander’s  Feast,  Athalia,  Israel  in  Egypt, 
I Serenata  on  Q.  Anne’s  Birthday,  Saul,  Debora,  Esther, 
' Semiramis,  Ormisda,  Atalanta,  Pastor  Fido,  Alceste  Cajo 
Fabbricio,  Giulio  Cesare,  Serse,  Partenope,  Ariadne,  Dei- 
damia,  Poro,  Arminio,  Oralando,  1733,  Ormisda,  Catone, 
Alessandro,  1725,  liinaldo,  Venceslaus,  Alcino,  Parnasso 
I in  Festa,  Triongi  del  Tempo,  Faramondo,  Rinaldo,  Rie- 
i cardo,  L’Allegro,  il  Penseroso  ed  il  Moderate,  Flavio, 
Sosarmes,  Amadigi  di  Gaula  — per  il  Sigr.  G.  F.  Hendel, 
1715,  Elpidia,  ye  Pastoral  of  Mr.  Handel  (Acis  and  Gala- 
tea),  Giustino,  Argeneo,  Berenice,  Alessandro-Severo, 

, Hercules’s  Choice,  Siroe,  1728,  Tolomeo,  Messiah,  the 
’ Triumphs  of  Time,  English,  Semele,  Floridante,  Tobit, 

; Hercules,  Radamisto,  Alexander  Balus,  Joseph,  Occasional 
Oratorio,  Jephtha,  Susanna,  Lotario,  Theodora,  St.  Ce- 
! cilia’s  Day,  Serenata,  Ottone,  Nabal,  Judas  Macchabeus, 

: Dario,  Rebecca,  Judith,  Winter  or  Daphne,  Feast  of  Da- 
I rius.  Paradise  Lost,  Gideon,  &c.,  &c.,  making  above  160 
j vols. 

“ The  greatest  part  of  the  above  is  in  the  Handwriting 
■ OF  Handel  j some  duplicates  and  other  portions  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  Disciple  John  Christian  Sjiith,  some 
j of  whose  Compositions  which  came  in  the  same  lot, 

I “ Ulysses,  an  Opera,  April  ye  lllh,  1733.  Composed  by 
j J.  C.  Smith. 

I “ Redemption,  an  Oratorio. 

I “ Funeral  Service,  &c., 

j will  be  given  with  it, 

I “ Making  altogether  more  than  200  vols.’* 

! These  volumes  were  sold  by  public  auction  on 
the  death  of  the  lleverend  Sir  Henry  Rivers, 

‘ Part.,  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Swithin’s,  Winchester, 
Rector  of  Worthy-Martyr,  near  Winchester,  and 
i Rector  also  of  Farley  Chamberlayne,  near  Romsey. 

; They  came  into  hi...  possession  as  the  third  son  of 
. the  Reverend  Sir  Peter  Rivers,  Bart.,  a Pre- 
bendary of  Winchester  Cathedral ; Sir  Thomas 
the  eldest,  and  Sir  James  the  second  son,  dying 
unmarried.  Sir  Peter  married  Martha,  the 
daughter  of  Wil  iam  Coxe,  M.D.,  to  whom  Smith 
(who  married  Dr.  Coxe’s  widow)  left  the  Handel 
Library.  And  this  library  was  doubtless  disposed 
of  at  the  public  auction  to  which  I have  above 
alluded.  If  Mr.  Kerslake  can  contribute  that 
catalogue  he  will  confer  a great  favour  on  all  the 
readers  of  this  periodical.  H.  J.  (xaunteett. 

Powys  Place. 


A question  being  raised  as  to  the  existence  of 
i Handel’s  Musical  MSS.,  the  undersigned  is  able 
to  inform  your  correspondent  that,  some  time 
since,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ntercept,  from 
the  waste-paper  market,  that  portion  of  them  be- 
queathed by  Handel  to  J.  C.  Smith,  which  never 
found  its  way  into  Buckingham  Palace.  They 
i amounted,  including  a few  of  Smith’s  own  com- 
positions,  to  above  two  hundred  volumes.  Some 
I particulars  of  them  ai’e  given  in  a Catalogue 
I which  was  lately  published  by  the  present  writer. 

Thomas  Kerslake. 

Bristol. 


t0  ]®ltnffr  caundeS. 

“ Quack,  Derivation  of  (1‘‘  S.  v.  347.)  — Should 
the  quack-derivation  question  remain  still  unset- 
tled, may  I venture  to  forward  you  the  following 
quotation,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  term  ? 

“ Now  we  have  many  chimneys,  and  yet  our  tender- 
lings complain  of  reumes,  catarres,  and  poses;  then  had 
we  none  but  reredores,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake.  For, 
as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  supposed  to  be  a suffi- 
cient hardning  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so  it  was 
reputed  a far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man  and 
his  family  from  tlie  quacke  or  pose,  wherewith  as  then 
very  few  were  acquainted.”  — Harrison’s  Description  of 
England,  prefixed  to  Hollinshed,  1577. 

It  is  evident  that  here  the  quacke  means  the 
disease,  not  the  doctor  ; a disease,  I fancy,  some- 
how connected  with  that  terrible  attack  of  that 
mysterious  complaint,  “ the  poofs,”  from  which 
good  Queen  Bess  and  Mr.  Secretary  suffered  such 
misery  one  cold  winter.  This  quacke  seems  to 
have  been  something  new,  and  of  course  for  that 
reason  fashionable, — affected  by  the  “tenderlings” 
of  the  times  as  the  “ proper  sort  of  thing  to  have,” 
and  indicative  of  delicate  nurture  and  much 
“ coddling.”  The  “ quacke  doctor  ” must  have 
been  a fashionable  style  of  man,  not  meddling 
much  with  the  poor,  and  familiar  with  boudoirs, 
curing  the  new  disease  with  new  and  wondrous 
remedies : doing  much  what  his  successors  do 
even  in  our  own  time,  but  with  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  having  a semi-imaginary  disease 
ready  made  to  his  hand,  instead  of  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  invent  one,  as  they,  poor  souls,  have  to 
do  in  these  more  matter-of-fact  days  ! 

G.  H.  Kingslev. 

Systems  of  Short-hand  (2"'’  S.  i.  402. ; ii.  393.) 
— Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  your  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Benjamin  Hanbury,  that  in  the  edition 
of  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopmdia  published  early  in  the 
present  century,  he  will  find  engraved  in  a single 
plate,  “ A Chronological  and  Comparative  View  of 
Twenty-two  original  Alphabets  ” of  short-hand, 

“ selected  from  about  a Hundred,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  England,  since  the  year  1588.”  They 
consist  of  the  several  alphabets  of  Dr.  Bright, 
1588;  J.  Willis,  1602;  E.  Willis,  1618;  Cart- 
wright, 1642;  Shelton,  1672;  Bridger,  1659  ; 
Mason,  1682;  Sloane  MS.  1700;  Tanner,  1712; 
Gibbs,  1756 ; Macaulay,  1746 ; Annet,  1761  ; 
Jeake,  1748;  Lyle,  1762;  Anonym.,  1763; 
Holdsworth,  1761  ; Byrom,  1767 ; Graves,  1775  ; 
Mavor,  1780;  Taylor,  1786;  Blanchard,  1787; 
Roe,  1802. 

This  was  the  communication  of  Mr.  William 
Blair,  a surgeon,  living  in  Great  Russell  Street  at 
that  time  ; a man  of  sedulous  attention  to  every 
object  of  his  inquiry,  and  to  whom  in  my  earlier 
days  I gave  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  other  of  his  investigations. 

H.  E. 
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The  Old  Hundredth  S.  i.  494.)  — I see  it 
reported  that  there  is  a French  Psalter  of  1546 
in  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  which,  it  is 
said,  contains  the  cantilena  of  this  choral  “exactly 
as  it  is  now  sung  in  England.”  I presume  there 
must  be  some  mistake  here,  and  should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  the  Precentor  or  Librarian  of  Lincoln, 
he  would  much  oblige  by  information  on  the 
point.  Dr.  Crotch,  in  remarking  on  the  psalter 
tune  given  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  to  the  First 
Psalm,  observes  that  the  third  line  is  the  same  as 
the  second  line  of  the  Old  Hundredth,  which,  as 
Handel  asserted,  was  the  composition  of  Luther. 
But  as  Dr.  Crotch  attributes  this  psalter  tune  to 
Luther,  who  never  composed  it,  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  his  unsupported  account  of  the  tes- 
timony by  Handel.  Handel  has  used  several  of 
Luther’s  chorals,  but  he  never  touched  the  Old 
Hundredth,  — a tune  the  hearing  of  which,  I 
imagine,  must  have  made  him  miserable. 

H.  J.  Gaxjntlett. 

Trafalgar  Veterans. — I observed  in  a Number 
of  yours  (2“'*  S.  ii.  445.)  the  name  of  a sailor,  who 
assisted  in  carrying  Lord  Nelson  down  into  the 
cockpit.  At  a meeting  held  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
on  October  28,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  sub- 
scription a sum  necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Nelson  Column  (i.  e.  lOOOZ.),  the  mayor  said  that 
there  were  then  present  Capt.  Smyth,  Capt. 
White,  and  Capt.  Eyton,  who  were  in  the  battle 
with  Nelson,  and  the  brave  seaman  Sharman,  the 
guardian  of  the  column,  who  was  on  the  deck  of 
the  “ Victory,”  and  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
veyed the  wounded  hero  to  the  cockpit.  At 
Norwich  is  also  Capt.  St.  Quintin,  who  was  in  the 
engagement. 

A gentleman  in  this  city  has  a portrait  of  the 
hero,  done  when  he  was  perhaps  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-six.  It  represents  a pale, 
plain  man,  with  a powdered  head,  blue  coat  with 
gilt  metal  buttons,  and  a white  waistcoat  turned 
up  with  red.  A lady  seeing  it  some  years  after- 
wards, exclaimed : “ That  is  my  cousin  Nelson ! ” 

The  possessor  can  neither  part  with  it,  nor 
allow  a copy  to  be  taken  of  it,  as  it  was  given 
him  by  a friend,  now  in  New  Zealand  or  in  Aus- 
tralia, on  those  conditions.  Z. 

N.B.  I may  add,  that  no  person  is  required  to 
subscribe  more  than  51. 

Norwich. 

Bell  Founders  in  1722  (2°'’  S.  ii.  467.)  — It 
seems  strange  that  any  lover  of  campanology, 
— particularly  a Gloucestershire  man, — should  not 
have  heard  and  been  proud  of  “the  good  old 
Church  and  State  bell-founders,”  Abraham  Bud- 
hall,  Sen.,  Abraham  Rudhall,  Jun.,  Abel  Rudhall, 
and  Thomas  Rudhall,  who  flourished  in  the  ancient 
foundry  at  Gloucester  from  1684  to  1753,  whose 


mere  initials  only  are  often  to  be  seen  on  bells,  so 
well  known  were  they. 

Abel  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  by  that 
name  because  he  was  born  with  a bell  marked  on 
his  leg ! 

An  epitaph  of  some  of  these  worthies  may  be 
seen,  I think,  in  the  Cloisters  at  Gloucester. 

H.  T.  E. 

Cl3'st  St.  George. 

Croohed  Spires  (2“'*  S.  ii.  456.  478.)  — Lowestoff 
is  croohed,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  such, 
where  they  are  constructed  of  framed  oak  and 
covered  with  lead.  They  could  not  have  been 
made  so  originally.  Is  not  the  twist  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  warping  of  the  oak  of  which  they 
are  constructed  ? There  is  strength  enough  in 
warping  timber  to  distort  and  tear  to  pieces  almost 
the  best  workmanship,  and  produce  such  an  effect 
— especially  where  work  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  covered  with  under  lead  work  — 
and  the  stuff  probably  unseasoned  when  it  was 
worked  up.  See  how  crooked  and  warped  are 
some  of  the  fine  old  carved  oak  bench  ends  and 
rails  inside,  and  under  cover,  unexposed  to  weather. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

Cabinet  Councils  (2”'*  S.  ii.  427.)  — The  fol- 
lowing Note  will  show  that  the  Hanoverian  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  were  not  the  first  monarchs  who 
were  prevented  from  presiding  at  ministerial 
councils.  Guizot,  in  his  History  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  the  English  Commonwealth  (vol.  i.  133.), 
has  the  subjoined  passage,  referring  to  a time 
when  Charles  II.  was  the  present  and  acknow- 
ledged King  in  Scotland : 

“Charles  was  not  present  at  the  councils  at  which 
public  atFairs  were  discussed,  and  whenever  he  attempted 
to  converse  seriously  with  Argyle  on  the  subject,  that 
wily  courtier  respectfull3’’  eluded  such  conversation.” 

Subsequently,  however,  when  the  extreme 
Presbyterian  party  saw  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
royalists  of  all  shades,  we  are  told  (p.  148.  vol.  i.) 
that : 

“A  large  number  of  moderate  Presbyterians  and  even 
Cavaliers  hastened  to  profit  by  this  permission.  Hamil  - 
ton  and  Lauderdale  returned  to  Court.  Charles  presided 
over  the  council,  and  gave  his  attention  without  obstacle 
to  the  affairs  of  the  parliament  and  army.” 

There  were  councils  under  Ina,  in  the  seventh, 
and  OflTa,  in  the  following  century.  Spelman 
ascribes  the  origin  of  State  Councils  to  Alfred  the 
Great.  Salmon,  in  his  Chronological  History, 
states  that  cabinet  councils,  as  distinct  from  privy 
councils,  originated  under  Charles  I. ; and  in  the 
notes  to  Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs,  we  hear  of  “ an 
interior  council,  of  Walpole,  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
consulted  together  on  the  most  confidential  points’. 
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La  Bruyere  explains  very  concisely  the  objects  of 
a prime  minister,  at  the  head  of  a cabinet:  “All 
his  views,  all  his  maxims,  all  the  refinements  of 
his  policy,  tend  to  one  single  object — not  to  be 
deceived,  and  yet  to  deceive  others.”  It  was  as 
a comment  on  some  such  assertion  that  Christina 
of  Sweden  asks  : “ How  can  princes  or  ministers 
expect  truth  from  others,  when  they  do  not  em- 
ploy it  between  themselves  ? ” The  same  Queen 
expressed  her  own  opinion  of  cabinet  councillors 
in  a very  terse  fashion,  viz.  “ Change  of  ministry, 

: change  of  thieves.”  J.  Doean. 

Ormonde  Possessions  in  England  S.  ii.  497.) 
— The  Additional  MS.  15,761.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  a Register-Book  of  the  Rentals  of  all  the 
Manors  in  the  Counties  of  Devonshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Cornwall,  belonging  to  Thomas  Or- 
monde (subsequently  seventh  Earl  of  Ormonde), 
and  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
William  Hankeforde,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
acquired  as  well  by  inheritance  as  purchase,  as 
they  were  renewed  by  the  said  Thomas  Ormonde 
in  lull  court,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, 18  Edward  IV.  (1478).  At  the  end  of  the 
I volume  are  entered  the  Indentures  of  Homage 
received  by  Thomas  (afterwards  Earl)  Ormonde, 
and  the  Lady  Anne,  his  daughter,  widow  of  Sir 
James  Seyntleger,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael, 

; 12  Edward  IV.  (1472)  to  Jan.  4,  15  Henry  VIII. 

: (1524).  The  volume  is  a good-sized  quarto, 
i written  on  vellum,  and  on  the  fly-leaves  occur 
t the  signatures  of  Sir  John  Seyntleger,  who  then 
possessed  it.  F.  Madden. 

] British  Museum. 

Lord  Wentxoorth  (2"'’ S.  ii.  111.)  — The  Lord 
: Wentworth  was  most  probably  William,  second 
; Earl  of  Strafford,  which  title  being  then  attainted, 
in  consequence  of  his  father’s  execution,  he  was 
designated  Lord  or  Viscount  Wentworth  pre- 
vious to  the  Restoration.  The  letter  must  have 
been  written  by  Charles  II.  when  abroad,  during 
the  usurpation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  United 
: States  were  not  a little  importuned  for  assistance 
by  Charles  and  his  unfortunate  aunt,  the  Queen 
' of  Bohemia.  R.  R. 

Mayors  Re-elected  (2"'*  S.  ii.  384.)  — John 
j Bohun  Smyth,  Esq.,  was  elected  mayor  of  War- 
■ wick.  Sept.  30,  1811,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
that  office  until  May,  1819,  in  which  year  he 
died.  This  tenacity  of  office  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  “the  seven-year-old  mayor.” 

John  Wiliushurst,  Esq.,  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  same  place  in  1824  ; he  continued  mayor  until 
1825,  and  was  also  elected  for  1826. 

The  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Warwick 
having,  in  certain  of  these  elections,  been  de- 
prived of  their  participation  in  the  proceedings. 


in  defiance  of  the  regulations  of  the  governing 
charter,  a motion  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  Hov.  23,  1826,  to  show  cause  why 
a criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  against 
the  mayor  and  eight  aldermen  of  Warwick.  A 
mandamus  was  issued  to  compel  a due  observ- 
ance of  the  charter,  and  the  rule  discharged  on 
the  defendants  paying  taxed  costs. 

I believe  these  proceedings  were  mainly  in- 
strumental in  producing  the  present  “Municipal 
Corporations  Act.”  H.  B.,  F.R.C.S. 

Warwick. 

The  following  appears  as  a foot-note  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Parliamentary  Representation  of  Preston, 
by  William  Dobson  [1856]  : 

“ Mr.  Nicholas  Grimshaw  served  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
Preston  seven  times.  He  was  Mayor  at  the  Guilds  of 
1802  and  1822.” 

I may  add  that  Mr.  Grimshaw’s  first  mayoralty 
was  in  the  year  1801-2,  and  his  last  in  the  year 
1830-1.  A Pkestonian. 

“ Then  down  came  the  Templars,"  ^c.  (2"''  S. 
ii.  450.)  — The  lines  — 

“ Then  down  came  the  Templars  like  Cedron  in  flood. 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood,”  — 

are  not  Dr.  Croly’s,  but  Sir  Walter  Scott’s.  N. 
S.  T.  will  find  them  in  The  Fire  King. 

B.  Blundell. 

Lord  Charles  Paulett  (2"‘*  S.  ii.  11.)  — He  seems 
to  have  been  fifth  son  of  William,  fourth  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  and  immediately  younger  brother 
of  Lord  Henry  Paulett,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Winchester.  R.  R. 

Fain  Play  (2"'*  S.  ii.  388.)  — I should  think  that 
fain  play  is  feign  play,  or  rather  feign  not  to  play, 
t.  e.  let  us  pretend  for  a moment  that  we  are  not 
playing,  let  us  consider  we  are  not  playing  ; feint 
play  is  mock  play,  sham  play,  i.  e.  no  play  at  all. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Portrait  of  Baskerville  (P'’  S.  v.  355.)  — My 
attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitborne,  in 
the  above-mentioned  volume  of  “N.  & Q. 

“There  is  a beautiful  portrait  of  this  celebrated  typo- 
graphist  in  the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Longman  of 
Paternoster  Row,  and  painted  by  that  most  exquisite  of 
English  artists,  Gainsborough.” 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  genuinene.ss 
of  this  picture,  the  famous  occupants  of  “ Eo.  39  ” 
thus  write : 

“We  have  a portrait  of  Baskerville,  by  Exteth,  a pupil 
of  Hogarth ; we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  at- 
tributed to  Gainsborough.” 

E.  S.  Fulcher. 

Sudbury. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Had  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  never  given  to  anti- 
quarian students  any  other  work  than  his  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  he  would  have  deserved  to  have  his  name  pre- 
served among  them,  as  long  as  English  History  remained 
a study.  But  Sir  H.  Nicolas  compiled  his  work  under 
great  difficulties.  The  great  mass  of  the  Public  Records 
of  the  kingdom  were  sealed  books  to  him.  No  wonder 
then,  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years,  and  now 
that  these  sources  of  correct  information  are  available,  it 
should  be  found  desirable  that  a new  edition  should  be 
prepared.  This  has  been  done,  and  under  the  title  of 
The  Historic  Peerage  of  England,  exhibiting,  under  Alpha- 
betical Arrangement,  the  Origin,  Descent,  and  Present 
State  of  erenj  Title  of  Peerage  which  has  existed  in  this 
Country  since  the  Conquest,  William  Courthope,  Esq,,  So- 
merset Herald,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
heralds,  given  us  Sir  PI.  Nicolas’s  two  duodecimos  rolled 
into  a noble  octavo;  and  has  as  much  increased  the  work 
in  value  bj"  the  extent  and  originality  of  his  researches, 
as  he  lias  enlarged  it  in  size.  The  result  is  a volume 
which  is  an  indispensable  Companion  to  every  Peerage, 
and  a Handbook  which  must  be  on  the  library  table  of 
every  reader  of  English  History.  _ 

Mr.  Murray  has  just  commenced  a new  edition  of  Lord 
Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal.  The  work,  which  is  uniform  with  the 
same  publisher’s  late  edition  of  Hallam,  will  be  completed 
in  ten  monthly  volumes.  The  first,  wliich  is  now  before 
us,  comes  down  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Wolsey.  A note 
written  by  Lord  Campbell  in  September  last,  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  has  been 
shorn  of  its  splendour,  will  awaken,  as  it  deserves,  very 
serious  consideration. 

What  reader  of  Boswell’s  Johnson,  — 

“ Where  bon  mots  gay  with  graver  systems  blend. 
And  each  nice  touch  discriminates  his  friend,” 
will  not  be  delighted  at  yet  another  portrait  of  Johnson’s 
biographer — and  that  portrait  painted  by  himself?  It 
is  but  in  pen  and  ink  (yet  none  can  doulrt  its  faithful- 
ness), for  it  consists  of  a series  of  Letters  of  James  Boswell 
addressed  to  the  Rex.  W.  J.  Temple ; now  first  published 
from  the  Original  3ISS.,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
And  a pleasanter  or  more  amusing  volume  one  would 
not  care  to  meet  with.  The  Letters  are  not  calculated  to 
give  the  world  any  higher  estimate  of  Boswell’s  cha- 
i-acter ; his  vanity  and  his  failings  shine  forth  too  pro- 
minently for  that,  and,  after  a perusal  of  these  letters,  we 
can  well  believe  with  Lord  Stowell,  that  the  proportion 
of  respect  with  which  Boswell  was  regarded  was  about 
that  which  would  be  shown  to  a.  jolly  fellow. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  describe  a little 
volume  on  English  History,  which  has  just  reached  us, 
than  in  the  very  words  of  the  author,  Mr.  John  Wade. 
The  work  is  entitled  England's  Greatness;  its  Rise  and 
Progress  in  Government,  Laws,  Religion,  and  Social  Life ; 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  arid  Manufactures ; Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  the  Arts:  and  it  is ‘‘not  an  abridgment  of 
British  History,  or  a brief  narrative  of  political  progress 
with  which  everyone  is  familiar;  but  a condensed  em- 
bodiment in  spirit  and  form  of  national  development,  as 
characterised  by  its  most  remarkable  epochs  ; illustrated 
by  individual  traits  and  memorable  traditions;  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  contemporary  growth  of  art,  industry, 
intellect,  social  life,  and  gradations.  History,  biography, 
science  and  literature,  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  complete  the  national  picture.” 

Mr.  Singer  has  just  issued  an  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays 
— those  wonderful  condensations  of  profound  wisdom  — 


in  which,  as  Mr.  Singer  well  expresses  it.  Bacon  “ talks 
to  plain  men  in  language  which  every  body  understands, 
about  things  in  which  every  body  is  interested.”  Every 
page  of  the  work,  which  is  beautifully  got  up,  shows  the 
care  which  the  editor  has  bestowed  upon  it,  although  he 
modestly  describes  it  on  the  title-page  as  being  only 
Revised  from  the  Early  Copies,  the  References  supplied,  and 
a few  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  pukchase. 

Anderson’s  History  of  the  Chorch  in  the  Colonies.  Vol.  I,  8vo. 
Rivingtons, 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage,  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldt,  Publishers  of  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose  t 

Occasional  Forms  op  Prater  and  Thanksoivinos  for  Fasts,  Vic- 
tories, &c. 

Wanted  by  Rev,E.  S,  Taylor,  Ormesby,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Ville  de  Bayedx.  Par  M.  Beziers. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  Sansom,  Buslingthorne,  Lincolnshire. 


fiatke^  ta  Carretfpaiitfcutrf. 

Among  other  interesting  papers  which  we  have  hcen  compelled  to  post- 
pone tintil  next  week  is  oneoy  Sir  F.  Madden  on  the  Latin  Poems  of  Jo- 
nannes  Opicius  ; I^otes  by  the  late  Mr.  Douce  on  the  Feast  of  Fools  ; 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Venture  with  Sir  F.  Drake  ; Curll  Papers,  No.  7,  &c. 

R.  G.  is  thanked  for  his  "'freedom  andfranJeness."  Will  he  specify  the 
Que7'ies  to  which  he  alludes  ? 

The  Index  to  the  Volume  just  completed  will  be  ready  by  Saturday 
the  \7th. 

G.  T.  is  referred  for  Notes  on  Queen  Anne  Farthings  to  oxir  1st  S.  iii. 
83.;  X.  p.  429.  The  one  in  our  Correspondent' s possession  is  worth  from 
three  to  jive  shillbigs,  according  to  its  condition. 

Wills  fil.  Rob.  de  L.  viill,  we  have  no  doubt,  find  on  testing  it,  that 
his  supposed  coin  is  not  gold,  but  bright  brass,  — a Nuremburg  counter  oj 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Errata.  — 2nd  S.  ii.  .‘>09.  col.  2. 1.  16., /or  “ Bibliopolists  ” ixad  ” Bib* 
liographers  ; ” 1.  22.,  for  “ editio  princeps  ” read  ” best  edition.’  ’ 

Index  to  First  Series  may  still  be  had,  pi'icc  5s.,  cloth,  boards,  and  c | 
few  Sets  of  the  First  Series  of  “Notes  and  Queries,”  12  Vols.  prici 
6Z.  6s.  I 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  oZsc 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for-\ 
warded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  Me /faZ/-yea?7y  Index) 
\\s.  \d.,whickmay  bepaid  by  Post  Office  Order  in'ftvour  o/ Messrs 
Bell  and  Daldy  , 186.  Fleet  Street;  to  whom  also  dll  Communication 
for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


NOW  READY,  price  5s.  cloth, 

GENERAL  IN  DEX 

TO 

NOTES  AND  QUEETES. 

£*mST  Vols.  Z.  to  xzz, 

“ The  utility  of  such  a volume,  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but  to  well 
informed  readers  generally,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  more  es 
peeially  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  references  (betweci 
30,000  and  40,000)  are  to  articles  which  themselves  point  out  the  betj 
sources  of  information  upon  their  respective  subjects.”  — jf/(e  2Ym«i 
June  28,  1856. 

“ Here  wc  have  a wonderful  whet  to  the  First  Series  of  NOTF; 
AND  QUERIES,  exciting  the  appetite  of  those  who  do  not  yet  posses  i 
it,  and  forming  that  kind  of  necessary  accompaniment  to  it  whic 
must  be  procured  by  those  who  do.  * * nr  'Practically,  in  fact,  tji; 
value  of  the  First  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  as  a work  cl 
reference  is  doubled  to  all  students  by  this  publication. ’’  — A'xamincj’ 
July  12th. 

“ A GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  valuable  and  curious  matter  in  th  ; 
First  and  completed  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  a grea| 
boon  to  the  literary  student.  * * * Having  already  had  occasion  t 
refer  to  it  on  various  points,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness.  i 
— LitCi'ary  Gazette,  July  26th. 

BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street ; and  by  Order  of  all  Bookscllei 
and  Newsmen. 
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LATIN  rOEMS  OF  JOHANNES  OPICIUS  : MANOSCRIPTS 
AT  WHITEHALL,  TEMP.  CAR.  I. 

In  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vespasian,  B.  IV.,  is  pre- 
served a small  collection  of  Latin  poems,  addressed 
by  the  author,  Johannes  Opicius,  to  King  Henry 
VII.,  and  dated  in  1497.  This  was  doubtless  the 
presentation  copy  to  the  king,  and  is  finely  written 
on  vellum,  with  the  royal  arms  emblazoned  on 
the  first  leaf.  The  contents  are  of  some  historical 
interest,  and  are  as  follows  : 

“ 1.  De  Henrici  Anglite  et  Franciaj  Regis  in  Galliam 
progressu. 

“ 2.  De  Ejusdem  Regis  laudibus,  sub  prsetextu  inclitaj 
rosaj  purpurea;,  per  Dialogum. 

“3.  Ejusdem  Job.  Opicii  Exhortatio,  ut  Cbristi  nata- 
licium  concelebrant ; ad  eundem  invictissimum  Regem. 

: 1497. 

1 “ 4.  Laus  Deo  pro  successu  felici  Henrici  Regis, 

j “ 5.  Ad  eundem  serenissimum  Regem  libelli  oblatio.” 

This  last  poem  is  in  fourteen  lines,  and  may  be 
quoted,  to  show  the  youthful  genius  of  the  writer. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  allusions  to  the 
various  presents  accustomed  to  be  made  to  the 
king,  probably,  on  Hew  Year’s  Day. 

“ Rex,  precor,  accipias  nostrte  servata  Camoenai 
Dona  tibi,  posito  (quaso)  supercilio. 

.Jam  tibi  permultis  mittunt,  Rex,  munera  rebus 
Magna  viri : sortis  munera  quisque  sua;. 

Hie  gemmas ; alter  conchas ; et  serica  donant 
Balsama ; Phidiaca  signa  dolata  manu. 

Sunt  qui  quas  Zeuxis,  tabulas  quas  pinxit  Apelles, 
Ast  ego  fortunas  porrigo  dona  mea;. 

Qute  sale  sint,  fateoi',  quamvis  aliena  Latino, 

Non  tamen  base  jetas  noscere  cuncta  potest. 

Imberbi  necnon  hsec  sum  modulatus  avena, 

Nec  tetigere  mei  bis  duo  lustra  dies. 

[ Arboribus  prime  fructus  edentur  acerbi, 
i Tempore  mox  fiunt  mitia  poma  suo.” 

In  sending  the  above  notice  of  these  poems,  I 
ihave,  however,  chiefly  in  view  the  communication 
of  a curious  note  written  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  in  hands  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

“ In  the  privy  closet  at  Whittliall  ar  the  manuscripts, 

“New  testament  in  English,  old,  given  by  doctor 
Briggis,  — in  8.  [now  3IS.  Reg.  1.  A.  12.] 

“The  pshater  [Psalter?]  in  latin,  well  limmed,  — 8. 
[perhaps  MS.  Reg.  2.  A.  16.] 

“ The  Apocalips,  in  lattin,  limmed  in  pictures,  given  by 
Johan,  Quene  of  Scotts,  to  Dabingdon  Abbay  in  Scotland, 
.n  Ed.  3.  time,  — fol. 

“ Part  of  the  old  testament  in  latin,  from  Job  to  Daniell, 
j every  page  4 colloms,  wherof  two  ar  pictures  limned,  and 
» two  ar  the  text,  with  an  interpretation,  — fol. 

[ “ Discription  of  the  holy  places  in  scripture,  dedicated 

j to  H.  8.,  in  french,  — 4‘“.  [now  3IS.  Reg.  20.  a.  4.] 

I “ Divers  Book  of  the  Knights  of  the  garter,  — 4“.  [per- 
haps MS.  Reg.  12.  A.  42.] 

^ “A  treatis  in  french  to  King  H.  8.  wrighten  with  the 
^Lady  EUz.  his  daughter  hand,  — 16. 


“ A treatis  in  french  to  Charlemayn,  of  K.  Pippins 
cherry  ortchard. 

“ An  Italian  dialogg  of  Sebastian  and  Mullimet  hamet, 
of  the  worth  of  Cirdll  oranges. 

“ A volume  of  15  decades  of  the  force  and  virtue  of  the 
juce  of  Limmons. 

“ Ten  tomes  of  Rabloys  [Rabelais],  in  praise  of  Tobacco 
dust. 

“ A hott  discourse  of  the  North  east  -windes  in  Lap- 
land. 

“A  coolingcard  for  the  Sicilian  Monguhall  [Mount 
Etna]. 

“ A comparison  betwixt  S'  Jhon  Canberryes  wealthe 
and  his  witt. 

“ A famous  discourse  of  sawdust  and  siccaraore  seedes.’’ 

I am  unable  at  present  to  identify  all  of  the 
MSS.  above  specified,  as  now  existing  in  the  Old 
Royal  Collection,  and  some  may  have  been  lost  in 
the  interval  between  the  removal  of  the  library 
from  Whitehall  to  St.  James’s,  in  1648,  and  the 
Restoration. 

It  will  be  doubtless  perceived,  that  the  eight 
last  items  of  the  list  of  MSS.  (which  are  in  a later 
hand)  are  ironical,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  or  wherefore  such  a teavesty  of  the  former 
portion  should  have  been  made.  Who  was  the 
Sir  John  Canberry,  whose  wealth  is  here  alluded 
to  ? F.  Madden. 


POPE  AND  PROFESSOR  MOOR,  ETC. 

In  one  instance  Pope  was  as  severely  lashed  as 
he  lashed  others  in  his  Dunciad.  The  following 
verses,  in  which  he  receives  his  share  of  casti- 
gation, are  transcribed  from  the  MS.  of  the  emi- 
nent Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  James  Moor,  LL.D.,  who  filled  that 
chair  from  1746  till  he  resigned  in  1774.  The 
verses  are  taken  from  a copy  of  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar which  was  used  by  the  Professor  (himself  the 
author)  in  instructing  his  college  class.  It  is 
interleaved  with  writing-paper,  on  which  he  has 
occasionally  recorded,  without  any  order,  such 
random  observations  in  prose  and  poetry  as  his 
well-known  humour  had  dictated ; and  among 
these  membra  disjecta  some  are  of  a very  original 
character. 

“ Epigram  1. 

“ St.  John  and  Pope,  this  mark  is  on  your  grave. 

That  one  a villain  was,  and  one  a knave.” 

“ Epigram  2. 

“ St.  John  did  brother  Pope,  himself  beknave. 

And  stamp’d  it  everywhere,  but  on  his  grave ; 

And  villain  St.  John  shall  a villain  gleam, 

While  one  drop  flows  from  Helicon’s  fair  stream. 

Yet  not  to  quench  for  thee  Hell’s  flaming  fire. 

But  make  it  hotter  burn  and  blaze  the  higher, 

The  red  hot  iron  and  blazing  sulphur  strive. 

The  flame  of  thy  Hell-crown  to  keep  alive. 

While'  endless  ages  in  rotation  drive. 

And  through  each  period  find  it  still  alive.” 


“ Dryden  the  Hind,  and  Pope  the  Fox, 
Both  court  the  Muse  in  the  wrong  box ; 
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She  turns  these  ■wrongheads  all  adiiff, 

And  calls  for  Milton,  Butler,  Swift. 

These  make  a ring  round  as  they  enter. 

And  worship  Homer  in  the  centre. 

The  sight  renews  old  Homer’s  youth. 

He  kisses  Milton  on  the  mouth ; 

To  Virgil  he  presents  his  cheek, 

Who  kisses  it  with  reverence  meek ; 

To  Pope  and  Broome  he  turns  his , 

Who  turn’d  the  Iliad  to  a farce. 

Of  Circe  made  a water  witch. 

Although  she  was  a brimstone  bitch. 

To  Hell,  he  crys,  ye  puppy  dogs. 

And  yelp  the  battle  of  the  Frogs, 

Against  their  enemies  the  Mice; 

Hurl  hence  to  Hell  quick  in  a trice. 

But  ere  they  were  quite  sent  adrift, 
tiomer  was  thus  address’d  by  Swift : 

‘ 0 may  it  please  your  sovereign  Majestjq 
Don’t  you  sometimes  delight  in  a jest?  aye. 

Let  them  all  in  a cage  be  shut. 

And  sent  a voyage  to  Lilliput ; 

Or  wou’d  your  Blajesty  allow’t — ah ! 

Steer  without  compass  to  Laputa,, 

Or  Pegasus,  good-natur’d  Nag, 

May  carry  them  to  Brobdignag. 

Indeed  it  were  a vile  sin,  heu  nimis. 

To  plague  with  them  the  virtuous  Houhnyhims.’ 
Muse,  glad  to  be  of  trouble  free’d, 

Ciys,  ‘ there  they  go,  it  is  decree’d. 

And  if  it  chance  to  please  Apollo, 

One  or  two  more  shall  quickly  follow.’  ” 


“ Smile  Homer,  smile,  behold  the  deed  begun; 

Smile,  Father  Homer,  smile  upon  a Son. 

The  Muse  propitious  shall  her  bard  behold  ; 

The  Muse  propitious  bids  her  bard  be  bold. 

A poor  translation  made  Pope’s  fortune  shine, 
why  may’nt  a true  translation  better  mine? 

The  Muse  propitious  shall  her  bard  behold  ; 

The  Muse  propitious  bids  her  bard  be  bold. 
Pope’s  genius  for  tieroic  all  unfit, 

Pope’s  genius  never  shone  except  in  wit : 

In  the  same  strain,  the  serious  and  the  joke. 

The  rape  of  Helen  and  the  rape  of  Lock, 

Their  eagle  flights,  how  can  the  Bard  command. 
Who  thinks  that  to  be  gay  is  to  be  grand  ? 

His  conquering  sword  in  any  woman’s  cause 
Is  treason  high  against  Heroic  Laws. 

A conquering  sword  let  trifling  Poet  spare, 

’Tis  all  too  heavy  for  a Lock  of  Flair. 

For  him  Belinda  is  an  Helen  fit. 

Pope’s  genius  never  shone  except  in  wit. 

But  fatal  Helen  has  more  dreadful  charms, 

Her  rape  the  Nations  with  fierce  War  alarms : 

With  blood,  with  death,  an  Empire  can  destrojq 
And  bury  in  the  ruins  Royal  Troy. 

The  backward  Heroes  by  such  Poet  made 
Are  Hei'oes  only  for  a Dunciad.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  meditated  an  English  metrical  “ trans- 
lation ” of  Homer  to  outrival  that  of  Pope.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  public  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion, his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  more  than  all 
the  labour  which  for  many  years  he  bestowed  on 
the  numerous  classical  works  that  issued  from  the 
press  of  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  of  Glasgow, 
had  prevented  the  execution.  As  a compensation, 
however,  to  literature,  and  as  one  example  of  the 


great  interest  which  the  Professor  felt  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Greek  language,  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  folio  edition  of  Homer,  iti  four 
volumes,  by  the  above  named  printers.  The  Iliad 
appeared  in  1756,  and  The  Odyssey,  Hymns,  and 
other  reliques  in  1758.  In  the  editorship  of  this 
work  the  Professor  had  associated  with  him  Mr. 
Muirhead*,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Univer- 
sity, but  it  is  understood  that  the  critical  part  of 
the  task  devolved  on  the  former,  who,  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a poet,  was  (to  use  a phrase  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers)  qualified  “ above  and  beyond” 
his  coadjutor.  To  ensure  the  utmost  accuracy  of 
text,  every  sheet  was  read  six  times  before  it  was 
sent  to  press,  twice  by  the  ordinary  corrector, 
James  Tweedie,  once  by  Andrew  Foulis,  once  by 
each  of  the  editors  separately,  and  finally  by  both 
conjunctly.f  As  a proof  of  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  the  Professor  for  perfection  of  text,  there 
is  a scrap  of  some  awkward  circumstance  in  the 
printing  house  that  had  excited  his  rather  keen 
and  warm  temper. 

“N.B.  I do  firmly  that  this  is  one  of  the  mad 
impudences  of  Ja.  Tweedie,  whom  I have  caught 
in  many  pranks  of  this  kind.”  Of  these  perhaps 
yet  unsurpassed  volumes  Dr.  Harwood  says : 
“ One  of  the  most  splendid  editions  of  Homer  ever 
delivered  to  the  world,  and  I am  informed  that 
its  accuracy  is  equal  to  its  magnificence.”  Copies 
of  it  are  now  very  rare.  A copy  lately  offered  at 
public  sale  in  Glasgow  brought  a handsome  price. 

G.  N. 


THE  FEAST  OF  FOOLS. 

MSS.  notes  of  F.  Douce  in  his  copy  of  Du  Til- 
liot’s  Memoires  pour  servir  a VHistoire  de  la  Fete 
des  Foux,  8vo.  Lausanne,  1751. 

“ There  are  many  curious  additions  to  this  book  in  the 
4tJi  volume  of  the  Memoires  d’Artigny,  p.  278.  and  in  the 
7th  volume,  pp.  68.  71,  72.,  &c.  See  Meuzel,  vii.  269. 

“In  the  7th  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des 
Inscriptions,  Mons.  Lancelot  has  given  an  extract  from  a 
MS.  Ritual  of  Viviers  concerning  the  election  of  an  Abbe 
du  Clerge  and  an  Episoopus  Stultus.  See  Sauval,  Anti- 
quites  de  Paris,  ii.  624. 

“ Dans  la  bibliothbque  du  ci-devant  chapitre  de  Sens, 

* The  Professor’s  opinion  of  his  colleague  may  be 
gathered  from  the  MS.  source  referred  to. 

“ Genius  and  Parts. 

Question  at  the  Tripod. 

A man  of  Genius  and  a man  of  Parts, 

Where  lyes  the  difference  ? both  excel  in  Arts. 

Answer  from  the  Tripod. 

This  way,  perhaps,  you  may  the  difference  feel. 

Parts  without  Genius,  Iron  without  Steel. 

Such  man  I shall  you  name,  not  long  since  dead, 

A man  exactly  such  was  George  Muirhead.” 

t 1 think  this  account  will  be  found  in  the  Latin  Pre- 
face to  the  work,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Moor,  though  signed  by  both  editors. 
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on  troiive,  entr’  autres  mauusciits,  roriginal  de  I’ancieu 
office  des  Fous.  C’cst  uii  in  folio  long  et  etroit,  ecrit  en 
lettree  assoz  inenues,  et  couvei-t  d’ivoire  sculpte;  on  y 
Yoit  assez  grossiferement  reprdsontes  des  baccliaualcs  et 
autres  Iblies  relatives  it  la  fete.  Au  commencement  est 
line  prose  rimee  au  sujct  de  I’aiie  qu’on  fetoit  aussi.  Des 
I priferes  de  rc%lise  coufondues  les  unes  dans  les  autres, 
i pour  repondre  au  litre  de  la  fete  des  fous,  forment  le  reste 
i du  livre.”  — Geographic  de  France,  p.  1G8.,  ed.  1792. 

“ In  tlie  National  Library  at  Paris,  there  is  a transcript 
of  the  last  mentioned  MS.  (No.  1351.)  upon  vellum, 
which  is  described  as  follows ; ‘ Officium  Stultorum  ad 
usum  metropoleos  et  primitialis  ecclesiaj  Senonensis ; cum 
notis  musicis.’  At  the  beginning  is  written,  ‘ Transcriptus 
est  liber  sequens,  vel  potius  officium,  ex  originali  per- 
i antique  in  thesauro  metropolitans  Senonensis  ecclesis 
couscrvato,  ex  utraque  parte  foliis  eburneis  munito,  nunc 
in  archivis  capitularibus  incluso.’  (See  ‘ Varietds  His- 
I toriques,’  i.  457. ; Compan,  ‘ Diet,  de  Danse,’  p.  330. ; 

I ‘ Diction.  Historique  des  Moeurs,’  &c.,  art.  ‘ Fete  ’ ; Lobi- 
j lieau,  ‘Hist,  de  Paris,’  i.  224.;  Millin,  ‘Blag.  Encycl. 

.luillet,’  1806 ; Blarlot,  ‘ Bletropolis  Remensis,’  2 vols. 

! folio ; Fliegel,  ‘ Geschichte  des  Grotes  Romischen,’  Leipzig, 
1788,  8vo.  pp.  159  —170.;  ‘Journal  de  Verdun,’  Oct. 
i 1751;  ‘Lettre  d’un  Gentilhomme  de  Bourgogne  (M.  du 
; Tilliot)  5.  BI.  Bloreau  de  Mautour  sur  la  Fete  des  Foux: 

; in  Blercure  de  France,  Janv.  1742,  and  a letter  by  M. 
Boucher  Dargis,  Jan.  1743.) 

“Turpem  ilium  abusuin  in  quibusdam  frequentatum 
ecclesiis,  quo  certis  anni  celebritatibus,  nonnulli  cum  mi- 
tra,  baculo  acAestibus  pontificalibus  more  Episcoporum 
benedicunt.  Alii  ut  Reges  ac  Duces  induti,  quod  festum 
I Fatuorum  vel  Innoeentium  seu  Puerorum  in  quibusdam 
I regionibus  nuncupatur,  alii  larvales  ac  theatrales  jocos, 

I alii  choreas  et  tripudia  marium  et  mulierum  facientes, 
nomines  ad  spectacula  et  cachinnationes  movent,  alii  com- 
messationes  et  convivia  ibidem  praeparant,  hsc  sancta 
; Synodus  detestans,  statuit  et  jubet,”  &c. — Concil.  Basi- 
i kens,  ap  Marlene  de  Ritibus  Ecclesice,  iii.  111.  (101.)  (See 
I Felibien,  “ Vies  des  Peintres,”  ii.  65. 

“ At  the  end  of  Blillin’s  second  vol.  of  ‘ Blonumens  An- 
tiques ’ is  an  account  of  the  famous  Blissal  with  the  ser- 
; vice  for  the  Fete  des  Foux  at  Sens.  (See  Neurd’s  ‘ Querela 
I ad  Gassendum  ’ quoted  in  Biarchand,  ‘ Diet.,’  i.  287.) 

“Blillin  has  also  described  the  above  Blissal  in  the  re- 
i marks  on  the  Fete  des  Foux  in  vol.  i.  of  his  ‘ Voyage 
dans  les  Departemens,’  &c.,  p.  69. 

“ The  Abbe  Tersan  had  a transcript  of  the  Sens  service. 
(See  his  ‘Catalogue,’  p.  119.)  My  very  curious  girdle  of 
i the  Abbd  des  Foux  belonged  to  him.  I have  described  it 
: in  ‘ Archaeologia,’  vol.  xv. 

1 “ On  the  fete  des  Anes,  see  ‘ Diet.  Univ.  v.  Anes — Nuits 

i Parisiennes,’  tom.  ii.  156. 

“ On  the  Bazoche,  see  Brice’s  ‘ Paris,’  iii.  263. 

“ La  triomphe  de  la  Bazoche,  et  les  Amours  de  Maistre 
I Sebastien  Grapignan,’  1698.  12mo. 

! “BI.  Beruzez,  in  his  ‘History  of  Rheims,’  remarks  that 
there  are  more  ridiculous  ceremonies  at  Dijon  and  Rheims 
than  elsewhere,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne. 

“ Another  dissertation  on  the  Fete  des  Foux  is  in  ‘ Va- 
rietes  Hist.,’  tom.  iii.  341. 

I “ Some  treatises  on  this  subject  are  mentioned  in 
I Fabricius,  ‘ Bibliogr.  Antiquaria,’  p.  332. 

I “ Quirinales  or  Roman  Feast  of  Fools,  18  Feb. 

j “ Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Earl  of  Flan- 

I ders,  countenanced  the  indecent  confrairie  of  the  Blere- 
foile  at  Dijon.”  (See  L’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,’  iii.  518.) 

‘Procession  of  the  Ass,  v.  Foix,  ‘Ess.  sur  Paris,’  ii.  217. 
I ‘ Procession  du  Renard,  v.  Foix,  ‘ Ess.  sur  Paris,’  iv.  57. 

1 “ Where  is  Blillin’s  Account  of  a Blissal  on  the  Feast 


of  Fools  in  a diptych,  Paris,  1806.  4to.  ? mentioned  in 
Gilbert’s  ‘ Cathedral  of  Chartres.’ 

“ Blany  of  the  towns  in  the  Netherlands  subject  to  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  celebrated  festivals,  as  — 

Fete  aux  Anes,  at  Douai. 

Fete  de  I’Epinette,  at  Lille. 

Fete  des  Cornards,  at  Evreux. 

Fete*du  Prevost  de  I’Etourdi,  at  Bouchain. 

“All  these  are  described  in  Doutremer’s  ‘ Hist,  de  Va- 
lenciennes,’ in  folio. 

Fete  de  la  Papoire,  at  Amiens,  on  Ascension  Day. 

Fete  de  la  Gargouille,  at  Rouen. 

Fete  de  la  Blerefolie,  at  Dijon. 

Fete  de  la  Tarasque,  at  Tarascon  and  Avignon. 

Fete  du  Duo  d’Urbin  et  le  Prince  d’Amour,  at  Aix. 

“In  a room  at  Wolinchemere  Priory,  Hants,  is  au  old 
painting  of  the  nativity,  under  which  are  these  lines; 

‘ Cock.  Christus  natus  est. 

Duck.  Quando ! quando  1 
Blagpie.  In  hac  node. 

Bull.  Ubi?  ubi? 

Lamb.  In  Bethlem.’ 

See  “Gentl.  Blagaz.,”  1799,  p.  642. 

“ Ex  archive  ecclesioe  Senonensis,  1445,  de  abolitione 
Festi  Fatuorum. 

“ Et  spurcitiis  et  iramunditiis  sese  conferunt  et  appli- 
cant tempore  divini  servitii,  larvatos  et  monstruosos  vultus 
deferendo  cum  vestibus  mulierum  aut  lenonura  vel  his- 
trionum,  choreas  in  ecclesia  et  choro  ejusdem  ducendo, 
cantilenas  inhonestas  cantando,  offas  pingues  super  cornu 
altaris  juxta  celebrantera  missam  comedendo,  ludum  tax- 
illorum  ibidem  exercendo,  de  fumo  fetido  et  ex  corio 
veterura  sotularium  thurificando,  per  totam  ecclesiam 
liguriendo,  saltando,  turpitudinem  suam  non  erubescendo, 
nudos  homines  sine  verendorum  tegmine  inverecunde 
ducendo  per  villam  et  theatra  in  curribus  et  vehiculis 
sordidis  ad  infamia  spectacula  pro  risu  astantium  et  con- 
currentium,  se  transferendo,  turpes  gesticulationes  sui 
corporis  faciendo,  verba  impudicissima  atque  scurrilia 
proferendo,”  &c.  &c. 

“ See  some  remarks  on  the  ‘ Abbe  des  Cornards  ’ in 
Goujet,  ‘ Biblioth.  Fran9oise,’  tom.  ix.  p.  335.  (See  art. 
Cornards,  in  ‘ Diet.  Univ.’) 

“Concerning  the ‘Abbe  des  Fous,’  see  Goujet,  tom.  x. 
p.  376. 

“Some  information  on  this  subject  in  ‘Goezius  do  Pis- 
trinis,’  p.  365. 

“ See  Du  Cange,  and  Carpentier,  ‘ Suppl.  v.  Kalendm.’ 

“ Execrabilem  etiam  consuetudinem  quse  consuevit  in 
quibusdam  ecclesiis  observari  de  faciendo  festo  stidtorum 
speciali  authoritate  rescripti  apostolici  penitus  inhibemus, 
ne  de  domo  orationis  fiat  domus  ludibrii,  et  acerbitas  Cir- 
cumcisionis  Domini  Jesu  jocis  et  voluptatibus  subsan- 
netur.”  [Constitutiones  Diocesan®  Rob.  Grossetest,  episc. 
Lincoln.]  Brown,  ‘Fascic.  Rer.  Expet.’  [ ii.  412.] 

‘’On  the  above  passage  a note  of  Brown’s  says:  ‘De 
hoc  festo  abrogando  monuit  episcopus  decauum  et  capit. 
Lincoln,  in  epist.  32.  Quibus  autem  ineptiis  et  ceremo- 
niarum  deliramentis  hoc  Stultorum  festum  peractum  est, 
nondum  legi ; de  eo  consulendi  sunt  scriptores  rituales. 
Ex  actu  ultimo  Sessionis  21.  concilii  Basileensis  (in  quo 
damnatum  erat  sub  nomine  Festi  fatuorum,  a.  d.  1435) 
videtur  idem  fuisse  cum  illo  de  quo  vir  doctus  Joh.  Gre- 
gorius Oxoniensis  tractat  in  Episcopo  puerorum ; quic- 
quid  demum  fuit  et  quibuscunque  ritibus  inhouestis  ac- 
tum, indicat  miseram  istius  ®vi  csecitatem.  Vide  Decreta 
Concilii  Basileensis  edita  a Sebast.  Brand,  Basil,  a.  u. 
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1499,  quas  longe  cseteris  recentioribus  honestior  est  illius 
concilii  editio.” 

“In  this  32nd  letter,  printed  in  Brown,  vol.  ii.  p.  331., 
the  bishop,  after  reciting  that  the  house  of  God  is  not  to  be 
turned  into  a house  of  scurrility,  and  that  it  is  detestable 
to  profane  the  Circumcision  of  Christ,  -which  is  a token 
of  spiritual  circumcision,  with  the  filth  of  libidinous  plea- 
sures, thus  proceeds : ‘ Quapropter  vobis  mandamus,  in 
virtute  obedientise  firmiter  injungentes  quatenns  festum 
stultorum,  cum  sit  vanitate  plenum  et  voluptatibus  spur- 
cum,  Deo  odibile  et  daimonibus  amabile,  de  cetero  in  ec- 
clesia  Lincoln,  die  venerandse  solennitatis  Circumcisionis 
Domini  nullatenus  permittatis  fieri.’  ” 

“ In  Mr.  Edwards’s  ‘ Bedford  Missal  ’ is  the  following 
inscription  under  the  month  of  February  : ‘ Comment 
en  Fevrier  on  souloit  faire  la  feste  aux  fols  et  aux  mors.’  ” 

“ ‘ Triomphe  de  I’Abbd  des  Cornards,’  &c.,  1587.  12mo. 
Brunet,  ii.  589. 

“ On  the  ‘ Prince  de  la  Grange,’  see  Evelyn’s  account  in 
Archseol.,  xviii.  315. 

“ Guillaume  Kucher  a fait  un  gros  volume  des  Kois 
de  I’Epinette  h I’Isle  de  Flandres,”  &c.  Menesti'ier’s 
‘ Art  du  Blason,’  p.  64. 

“‘Stultorum  feri®  appellabantur  Quiriualia.’  Festus, 
V.  Stultus. 

“Koi  des  Menestriers  et  des  Jongleurs, 
des  Merciers.  Cotgrave. 
des  Charpentiers. 
des  Barbiers. 
des  Arbalestriers. 

des  Ribands,  v.  D’Artigny,  iv.  305.  Cotgr.  v. 

Ribauld. 
des  Poetes. 
de  la  Bazoche. 
d’Armes. 
de  I’Espinette.” 

W.  D.  M. 


A “ VENTURE  ” IN  THE  “ GOOD  OLD  TIMES  ” OP 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  being  dead,  a dispute  arose 
between  bis  relatives,  the  Drakes,  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  money,  and  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted in  the  Exchequer,  where  the  following 
statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  Drakes  : 

“To  the  Right  Hon’able  Thomas  fflrle  of  Dorset!  Lord 
High  Threasorer  of  England  S''  George  Howne  Knight, 
Lord  of  Barwicke  Chancello’  of  the  Kings  Ma‘'®“  Exche- 
quer S'"  Thomas  Flemynge  Knight  Lord  Chief  Baron 
and  the  rest  of  the  Barons  there. 

“Pas’  A“  2 R Jacobi. 

“ In  humble  wise  complaynetb  and  sheweth  unto  yo" 
good  Lordshipps  your  daylie”Orato’  Francys  Drake  esquier 
Sole  Executor  of  the  last  will  and  Testament  of  Richard 

Drake  Esquier  his  late  deceased S*'  Francys 

Drake  Knight  deceased  did  in  his  lief  time  undertake  a 
voyage,  viz.  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1585  from  this 
Realme  of  England  unto  the  West  Indees  to  Saincto  Do- 
mingo, Cartagena Indees  with  two  of 

the  Shipps  of  the  late  Queene  Elizabeth  thone  called  the 
Elizabeth  Bonaventure  thother  called  the  Ayd  w"*  div’s 
M’channts  Shipps.  In  w"’'  voyage  the  said  late  Queene 

did  adventure Thowsand  pounds  in  money 

and  did  also  adventure  in  the  said  voyage  in  the  said 
Shippings  and  otherwise  Tenn  thowsand  pounds  more 
amountinge  in  the  -whole  to  Twenty  Thowsand  pounds 
And  the  said  S'  Fra» retorned  from  the  said 


voyage  into  this  Realme  in  the  j'eare  1586,  the  said  late 
Queene  did  upon  his  said  retourne  appoynt  S'  Willm 
Wynter  Knight  deceased  Captaine  Martjme  Forbisher 

deceased Knight  deceased  Sir  Richard  Mar- 

tj’ne  Knight  S'  John  Ilarte  Knight  deceased  Christopher 
Carliell  esquier  deceased  and  Thomas  Smythe  then  Cus- 
tom’ of  London  likewise  deceased  Commissioners  to  take 

a of  the  said  voyage  att  the  hands  of  the 

said  S'  Francys  Drake  which  said  Commissioners  enter- 
inge  into  the  said  accompt  did  fynd  and  agree  that  the 
charge  of  the  said  Fleete  before  the  goingc  fourth  thereof 

out  of  the  Realme  did Fifty  seaven  Thowsand 

pounds  and  that  the  Gould  Bullion  Platt,  money  Jewells 
Pearles  Brasse  Ordinaunce  Shippings  and  other  Warres 
and  m’chauntdize  w"''  were  retourned  in  the  said  voyage 
the  third  beinge  taken MaiTyners  and  de- 

fray all  other  charges  did  amounts  unto  Forty  five  thow- 
sand nyne  hundred  eight  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  as  by  an  Accompt  thereof  ratyfied  and  allowed 

by  the  said  Commissioners  may  appere  and 

ytt  was  agreed  and  ordered  by  the  said  Commission®  (the 
devident  being  made  and  the  valew  knowne  of  the  goods 
soe  brought  home)  that  there  should  bee  payd  to  ev’y 
adventorerin  that  Journey  Fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound 

And  whiche appeareth  by  the  said  Accompt 

that  the  whole  some  w"''  was  payed  to  the  said  late 
Queene  and  the  rest  of  the  adventorers  of  the  said  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound  did  amount  but  unto  the  some  of 

Forty  two  thowsand  Seaven Fifty  pounds 

and  that  there  did  remayne  in  the  hands  of  the  said  S' 
Francys  Drake  of  the  said  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound 
dew  to  the  said  late  Queene  and  thother  adventorers  the 

Some  of  three  thowsand  one  hundred pounds 

fyfteen  shillings  and  six  pence  w'**  beinge  added  to  the 
Forty  two  thowsand  Seaven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
payd  doth  make  upp  the  Some  of  Forty  five  thowsand 
n3me  hundered  eight  pounds  eighteen  shillings  six  pence 
&c.  &c.” 

By  the  foregoing  we  learn  that  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  other  adventurers,  risked  a large 
sum  of  money  with  the  hope,  as  we  may  presume, 
of  gaining  considerable  profit,  or  at  least  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  interest  for  their  money,  from 
the  “ venture ; ” but  on  the  return  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  after  making  up  an  account  of  profit 
and  loss,  the  adventurers  were  content  to  put  up 
with  a dividend  of  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  a dissolution  of  part- 
nership took  place. 

It  may  possibly  be  of  some  slight  interest  to  the 
future  historian  to  know  the  following  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  captui’e  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  of  the 
treasure  ships  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada. 
We  give  verbatim  the  interrogatories  which  were 
put  to  the  witnesses,  and  the  depositions  made  by 
them  in  answer : 

“ Exchequer  Depositions,  3 James  I.,  Slichielmas. 

Devon.  No.  19. 

“Interrogatories  to  bee  administred  to  Witnesses  produced 

on  the  parte  and  behalfe  of  Thomas  Drake  Esquier  Com- 

pla3’m'ite  against  Frauncys  Drake  Esquier  and  Jonas 

Bodenham  defendanntes. 

1 Inprimis  do  j'o"  knowe  the  playntife  and  defendannts 
and  did  j'o'"  knowe  Sir  I’rauncis  Drake  Knighte  deceassed 
and  Richard  Drake  Esquier  deceassed  in  theire  lief  tymes 
yea  or  noe. 

“ 2 Item  do  yo"  not  Imowe  or  nnderstaude  thatt  the 
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i saide  Sir  Frauncis  Drake  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God 
one  thousande  Fyve  hundred  Eightie  Eighte  did  in  fighle 
or  otherwise  in  warlike  manner  uppon  the  narrow  Seas 
I take  a certaj’ne  Spanishe  Shipp  whearin  one  Don  Pedro 
I de  Valdes  then  Avas  and  did  not  the  saide  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdes  yeld  hymselfe  prisoner  unto  the  saide  Sir  Frauncis 
Drake — sett  downe  as  neare  as  yo''  can  the  manner  howe 
the  saide  Don  Pedro  Avas  taken  by  the  said  Sir  Frauncis 
Drake  and  whate  Speaches  and  parlyes  passed  betAveene 
the  saide  Don  Pedro  and  the  saide  Sir  Frauncis  Drake  or 
: betweene  the  said  Don  Pedro  or  anye  of  his  companj'e 
and  anye  other  of  the  saide  Sir  Frauncis  Drakes  Com- 
h pany  or  associatts  att  Or  before  the  tyme  thatt  the  saide 
I ! Don  Pedro  submytted  or  yelded  hymself  as  prisoner  to 
• j the  saide  Sir  Frauncis  Drake. 

j “3  Item  Avhate  other  Spanyardes  besides  the  saide  Don 
Pedro  de  Valdes  did  the  saide  Sir  Francis  Drake  take  as 
I prisoners  uppon  the  narrow  seas  in  the  said  yeare  1588 
I uppon  the  takinge  of  the  said  Spanishe  Shipp  Avhate  bee 
'!  theire  names  that  Avere  so  taken  Arhate  men  of  accompte 
1 Aveare  they  esteemed  to  bee  and  in  whate  sorte  and 
I manner  yeilded  the  saide  Don  Pedro  or  anye  others  and 
j to  Avhom  declare  yor  whole  knowlidge  touchinge  the  pre- 
j misses. 

I “4  Item  did  not  the  Queenes  Ma‘‘“  that  then  lived 
I alloAv  the  saide  Don  Pedro  to  bee  the  prisoner  of  the  saide 
I Sir  Frauncis  Drake  and  did  shee  not  appoynte  hj-m  to 
j have  the  custodie  or  chardge  and  goverment  of  hym  and 
Avas  not  the  saide  Don  Pedro  comitted  to  the  custodie  of 
j the  foresaide  Richarde  Drake  by  the  appoyntment  nomy- 
I nacion  or  meanes  of  the  saide  Sir  Frauncis  Drake. 

I “ 5 Item  Avhate  some  or  somes  of  monye  did  the  saide 
j Richarde  Drake  or  any  other  for  hjin  or  to  his  use  or  by 
! his  appoyntment  receare  of  the  saide  Don  Pedro  or  of  Sir 
j EdAvarde  Wynter  Knighte  or  of  other  pson  or  psons  for 
j or  in  Respeote  of  the  Ransome  of  the  saide  Don  Pedro 
I and  Avhen  and  wheare  Avas  the  same  monye  paied  and  by' 

1 Avhom  was  the  saide  money  so  paied  or  Avhate  Ransome 
I was  theare  paied  for  any  other  Spanyarde  taken  in  the 
j saide  Shipp  av*''  the  saide  Don  Pedro. 

I “ Item  was  not  the  saide  money  paied  to  the  saide 
I Richard  Drake  in  the  behalfe  or  by  the  appoyntment  of 
I the  saide  Sir  Frauncis  Drake  or  for  the  use  or  behalfe  of 
! the  saide  Sir  Frauncis  Drake. 

j “ Item  Avhat  some  or  somes  of  monye  was  theare  paied 
j to  the  saide  Richarde  Drake  for  the  dyett  or  otlier  ex- 
pences  of  the  saide  Don  Pedro  Avhilest  hee  Avas  kepte  pri- 
I soncr  in  the  house  of  the  saide  Richarde  Drake. 


j “ Deposicions  of  witnesses  taken  at  Exeter  the  Seaventh 
j day  of  October  in  the  y'eare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Sove- 
raigne  Lord  James  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England 
Fraunce  and  Ireland  Kinge  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c 
the  Third  and  of  Scotland  the  xxxix**A  before  John 
Fowell  Esquy'er  and  Gregorie  Huckmore  gent  by  vertue 
of  his  Highnes  Comy'ssion  out  of  his  Highnes  Court  of 
' Exchequer  to  them  and  others  dyrected  for  the  Exa- 
i mynacon  of  Witnesses  in  a Cause  dependinge  in  the 
said  Courtt  betAvene  Thomas  Drake  Esquyer  pf  and 
Frauncis  Drake  Esquyer  and  Jone  Bodenham  defend‘d 
as  followeth : 

I “ J ames  Baron  of  Stonehouse  in  the  Countie  of  Devon 
' yeoman  aged  Fiftie  seaven  yeares  or  thereabouts  produced 
to  be  examyned  to  the  Inter  on  the  pte  of  the  p*'  and 
thereunto  sworne. 

I “To  the  first  Interrogatorie  he  saith  that  he  doeth 
knowe  the  pties  p*'and  defend*®  and  did  knowe  S* Frauncis 
I Drake  Knight  and  Richard  Drake  Esquyer  menconed  in 
the  Interrogatorie  both  deoeassed. 

'•  “To  the  second  and  third  Interrogatories  he  saith  that 


he  this  depon*  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1588  Avas  a 
shipp  bord  with  the  said  S*  Frauncis  Drake  his  then 
blaster  uppon  the  narrow  Seas  Avhen  the  fight  Avas  be- 
tAveene the  Spanyshe  Fleete  and  the  Englishe  Navye  att 
which  tyme  he  doeth  well  remember  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Shipp  in  w'**  his  said  Master  then  was  did 
discrye  a Shippe  of  the  said  Spannyshe  Fleete  wherein 
the  said  Don  Pedroe  then  was  to  lye  a little  a Ioffe  from 
his  said  Masters  Shipp  Avbich  he  made  knoAvne  unto 
the  said  S*'  Frauncis  Drake  and  thereuppon  the  said  S'* 
Frauncis  Drake  commanded  a Sciffe  or  Pymnys  to  be  sent 
aborde  the  said  Don  Pedroes  Shipp  and  to  somon  the  said 
Spanny'she  Shipp  to  y'eld  and  Avithall  to  deh'ver  these 
Avordes  or  the  like  in  effect  (videli’t)  that  if  the  Captayne 
of  the  said  Shipp  Avould  come  aboard  the  said  S*  Frauncis 
Drakes  Shipp  and  yeeld  he  should  have  fayre  warres  or 
otherwise  after  his  comynge  aboarde  if  he  should  refuse 
to  yeelde  to  the  said  S*  BVauncis  then  the  said  S*  Frauncis 
promysed  that  he  should  safely  retorne  unto  his  OAvne 
Shippe  whereuppon  the  said  Sciffe  or  Pynny's  rowed  unto 
the  foresaid  Don  Pedroes  Shippe  and  shortlie  after  the  said 
Don  Pedroe  came  aboarde  the  said  S*  Frauncis  Shippe 
accompayned  Avith  tAVO  other  Spaynierds  of  name  (vide- 
li’t) Don  Vascoe  and  Don  a Lanscoe  and  Avith  dy  vers  other 
Spaynierds  whose  names  this  depon*  noAV  remembreth 
not  — And  beinge  a boards  in  the.said  Shippe  the  said  S'" 
Frauncis  Drake  intertayned  the  said  Don  Pedroe  in  his 
Cabbyne  and  there  in  the  hearinge  of  this  depon*  the  said 
S'"  Frauncis  Drake  did  will  his  owne  Interpreter  to  aske 
the  said  Don  Pedroe  in  the  Spanny'she  tonge  whether  he 
would  yeeld  unto  hy’m  or  noe  And  further  to  tell  hym  if 
he  Avould  not  y'elde  he  would  sett  hym  aboarde  agayne — 
Whereuppon  the  said  Don  Pedroe  paused  a little  while 
with  hymself  and  afterAvards  yelded  unto  the  said  S* 
Frauncis  Drake  and  remayned  Avith  him  as  a prysoner — 
And  soe  likewise  did  Don  Vascoe  and  Don  a Lanscoe  and 
thereuppon  the  said  S*  Frauncis  Drake  sent  dywers  of  his 
gent  and  others  aboarde  the  said  Don  Pedroes  Shippe 
and  tooke  possession  thereof  and  willed  the  said  Spau- 
ny'she  Shippe  with  her  Souldiers  and  Marryners  that 
Avere  then  Avithin  her  to  be  brought  within  some  Harbour 
because  the  said  S*  Frauncis  Drake  Avas  then  to  folloAve 
the  Spannyshe  fleete  — But  carried  the  said  Don  Pedroe 
and  the  foresaid  Don  Vascoe  and  Don  a Lanscoe  and 
dyvers  other  Spaynyerds  whose  names  this  depon*  noAV 
remembreth  not  in  his  owne  Shippe  And  afterAvards 
doubtinge  that  he  should  have  byn  compelled  to  folloAve 
the  said  Spannyshe  Fleete  further  towardes  the  North 
caused  the  said  Don  Pedroe  and  other  his  company'  to  be 
inbarke  and  sett  a shore  att  severall  tymes  for  England. 

“ 4 To  the  fourth  Interrogatorie  this  depon*  saith  that 
the  said  Don  Pedroe  Don  Vascoe  and  Don  a Lanscoe  were 
all  three  comytted  to  the  custodie  of  the  said  Richard 
Drake  by  the  appoyntment  of  the  said  S*  Frauncis  Drake 
as  this  Depon*  A'erely  thinketh  (sic)  beleeveth  because  the 
said  M*  Richard  Drake  was  one  that  the  said  S*  Frauncis 
Drake  did  specially  account  and  regarde  of,  as  his  trustie 
frynde  And  more  to  this  Inter  he  cannot  certaynly  depose. 

“ 5,  6,  7 To  the  fifte,  sixth,  and  seaventh  Inter  he  can- 
not certaynly  depose. 

“ John  Vo  well 
Gee.  Hockmorb.” 

J.  J.  B. 


THE  WOGAN  FAMILY. 

This  family,  which  gave  a chief  justice  to  Ire- 
land, and  supplied  one  of  the  judges  on  the  trial 
of  King  Charles  I,,  was  for  centuries  the  most 
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illustrious  In  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Their 
possessions  would  be  deemed  fabulous  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  the  ramifications  of  their  family 
tree  seems  to  have  overshadowed  the  whole  island. 
Their  estates,  like  most  of  the  great  properties  in 
Pembrokeshire,  became  at  length  vested  in  co- 
heiresses, and  the  name  passed  away  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  The  greatness,  and  the  sub- 
sequent decadence  and  total  extinction  of  this 
family,  form  a forcible  Illustration  of  the  evanes- 
cent nature  of  human  grandeur.  Thomas  Wogan, 
who  was  one  of  King  Charles’s  judges,  was  at- 
tainted at  the  Restoration,  but  was  never  given 
up  to  j ustice,  and  is  said  to  have  become  a prey  to 
the  most  poignant  remorse.  A tradition  exists, 
that  shortly  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  an 
unknown  person  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Walwyn’s  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke. 
He  seemed  always  melancholy  and  dejected,  and 
carefully  avoided  persons  whom  he  met.  He  re- 
mained by  night  and  day  in  the  church  porch, 
where  the  country  people  relieved  his  wants,  and 
where  he  was  at  length  found  dead.  This  un- 
known stranger  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
regicide,  Thomas  Wogan.  Being  lately  in  Bouls- 
ton  church,  one  of  the  burial  places  of  the  Wo- 
gans,  I copied  some  inscriptions  from  the  tombs, 
which  I thought  might  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers,  on  account  of  the  genealogical  informa- 
tion which  they  convey.  The  inscriptions  are 
rudely  cut  in  Roman  capitals,  and  run  as  follows. 

On  an  altar  tomb  in  the  chancel : — 

“ Here  lietli  interred  the  body  of  Sir  John  Wogan  of 
Boulston,  Knight,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Wogan  of  Boniston, 
Knight,  the  son  of  Richard  Wogan  of  Boulston,  Esq.,  the 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Wogan  of  Boulston,  Knight,  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Wogan  of  Wiston,  Knight,  and  so  forward  — 
who  departed  this  mortal  life  the  14**»  day  of  Feb.  16  . . . 
Here  also  lyetb  interred  the  body  of  the  Lady  Frances 
Wogan,  wife  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  Wogan,  of  Boulston, 
Knight,  who  was  daughter  of  Lewis  Pollard,  of  Kings- 
nimpton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq’'®,  son  of  Sir  Hugh 
Pollard,  of  Kingsnimpton,  Knight,  sonn  of  Sir  Lewis 
Pollard,  Knight,  who  was  sonn  of  Sir  Hugh  Pollard,  of 
Kingsnimpton,  Knight,  and  so  forward,  who  departed  this 
mortal  life  the  7'*’  day  of  Nov.  Anno  Domini  1623  .... 
was  made  and  set  up  by  the  foresaid  Sir  John  Wogan,  in 
his  lifetime,  in  anno  Domini  1617.” 

On  another  — > 

“ Here  lie  the  hodys  of  Morris  Wogan,  Esq.  and  Fran- 
ces Owen,  of  Orielton,  his  wife,  which  Morris  was  son  of 
Sir  John  Wogan,  the  younger,  as  also  Abraham  Wogan, 
and  Jane  Mansell  of  Margam,  his  wife,  and  also  Lewis 
Wogan,  Esq.,  and  Katherine  * Phillips,  of  Cardigan  Priory, 
his  wife,  and  also  fourteen  of  their  children — one  daughter 
was  buried  at  St.  Bride’s.  The  said  Lewis  Wogan  died 
March  25.  1692,  leaving  behind  him  Anne,  his  only  child 
and  sole  heiress,  married  the  26*’’  of  December,  1698,  to 
John  Langharne  of  St.  Bride’s,  in  this  county.  Esq,,  who 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.” 

On  a mural  tablet  above  this  last : — 

“ The  four  great  grandfathers  and  the  four  great  grand- 

* Her  mother  was  the  “ matchless  Orinda.” 


mothers  of  Lewis  Wogan,  of  Boulston,  Esq.  were  as  fol- 
loweth.  Sir  John  Wogan  of  Boulston,  Knight,  Pemb. 
Frances  Pollard,  of  Kingsnimpton,  Devon.  Sir  Hugh 
Owen,  of  Bodeon,  Anglesea.  Eliz.  Wirriot,  of  Orielton, 
Pemb.  Sir  Thomas  Mansell,  of  Margam,  Glam.  Mary 
Mordaunt,  of  'Purvey,  Bedford.  Sir  Edward  Lewis,  of  the 
Vail,  Glam.  Blanch  Morgan,  of  Tredegar,  Monmouth. 
This  stone  was  dug  out  of  Hampton  Quarry,  9”  y®  10. 
1701.  The.  above  said  Lewis  Wogan  ob*.” 

There  is  a curious  legend  relating  to  the 
slaughter  of  a “ cockatrice,”  which  desolated  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  by  one  of  the  Wogan  family, 
which  is  too  lengthy  for  quotation. 

John  Bavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


SOUTHEY  AND  HONE. 

The  reference  by  H.  B.  C.  (2”“*  S.  ii.  465.)  to 
Hone’s  Political  Tracts,  and  to  the  parody  on 
Southey’s  Vision  of  Judgment  contained  in  one  of 
them,  reminds  me  that  I possess  the  poet  lau- 
reate’s own  copy  of  these  pamphlets,  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  which  he  has  written,  in  his  own  beautiful 
autograph,  the  following  quotation  from  Holy 
Scripture : 

“ ‘ When  the  wicked  man  tnrneth  away  from  bis 
wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doetli  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.’  — Ro- 
bert Southey,  Cambridge,  Dec.  1830.”  I 

In  explanation  he  has  affixed  to  the  opposite  page  [ 
printed  copies  of  two  most  interesting  letters, 
which  he  evidently  wished  to  be  preserved  with 
the  book.  They  appeared  in  The  Times  news- 
paper in  the  year  1830,  but  are  not  included  in 
the  poet’s  Life  and  Correspondence  by  his  son-in- 
law,  nor  in  the  more  recently  published  Selections 
from  his  letters.  They  were  occasioned  by  the 
generous  notice  of  Hone  which  Mr.  Southey  ap- 
pended to  his  Life  of  Bunyan,  and  are  so  honour- 
able to  the  memory  of  both  the  parties  concerned, 
that  I cannot  but  think  them  far  better  worth 
preservation  than  many  of  the  letters  contained  in 
the  recent  Selections  from  his  correspondence. 

I may  add,  for  the  information  of  H.  B.  C.,  that 
there  is,  I believe,  no  “story”  connected  with  the 
boots  of  the  king,  to  which  George  Cruikshank 
has  given  so  much  prominence  in  his  grotesque 
illustrations  of  the  pamphlets,  their  frequent  in- 
troduction being  a mere  caprice  of  the  artist. 

The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to : 

“ To  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.E.,  Keswick. 

“ 13.  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  April  23. 

“ Sij', 

“ Late  last  night  I got  a copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  at  Mr.  Major’s,  and  this  morning  my 
first  employment  is  to  obtrude  upon  you  my  most  sincere 
and  respectful  thanks  for  your  unexpected  and  generous 
mention  of  my  name  and  receut  writings,  in  the  conclusion 
of  your  Life  of  Bunyan. 

“ For  obvious  reasons  such  a notice  from  you  is  espe- 
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cially  grateful  to  me,  and  is  the  more  gratifying  now, 
when  the  humble  doings  you  are  pleased  to  publicly 
favour  can  benefit  me  no  otherwise  than  by  sometimes 
occasioning  reflection  on  the  honesty  of  purpose  which 
stimulated  my  labours,  and  which  consoles  me  after  I 
have  lost  everything  on  earth,  except  my  integrity  and 
ten  children ; these,  I tru-st,  I shall  be  enabled  to  keep  to 
my  life’s  end.  To  further  literary  exertion  I am  bej’ond 
the  reach  of  ‘ encouragement.’  At  this  moment,  the  last 
remains  of  my  ruined  fortunes,  a few  of  the  books  that 
assisted  me  in  working  out  my  Every  Day  Book  and 
Talk  Book  (which,  by-the-bye,  are  mine  no  longer),  are 
passing  under  the  hammer  of  .an  auctioneer,  to  realise  a 
small  instalment  towards  insufiicient  means  of  commencing 
business,  wholly  foreign  to  all  my  former  pursuits  and 
addictions.  I have  thrown  down  my  pen  for  ever,  and,  at 
fifty  years  of  age,  am  struggling  to  enter  on  a strange 
drudgery,  for  the  future  support  of  my  wife  and  family. 

“ In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  while  sojourning  in  a 
quiet  hamlet,  I packed  up  a book  or  two  respecting  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  to 
you.  I had  misgivings,  however,  as  to  whether  you 
would  receive  from  me,  as  a token  of  good-will,  what  I 
unfeignedly  desired  to  communicate  in  that  spirit,  and 
the  parcel  w.as  put  aside,  sealed  up  as  it  still  remains.  In 
that  state  I shall  forward  it  for  conveyance  to  you, 
through  Mr.  Major,  simply  to  evidence  my  feeling  towards 
you  several  months  ago.  You  may  be  convinced  by  it 
that  your  liberality  has  a kin  in  my  own  mind.  After  all, 
perhaps,  the  best  testimony  I can  give  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  duh'  sensible  of  your  unlooked-for  kindness  is  the 
promptitude  with  which  I acknowledge  the  obligation. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  very  respectful  and  most 

obedient  servant, 

“ W.  Hone.” 

“ To  Mr.  Hone,  13.  Gracechurch  Street. 

“ Keswick,  April  26. 

“ Sir, 

“ Your  letter  has  given  me  both  pain  and  pleasure.  I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  are  still,  in  the  worldly  sense 
of  the  word,  an  unfortunate  man ; that  you  are  withdrawn 
from  pursuits  which  are  consonant  to  your  habits  and  in- 
clinations, and  that  a public  expression  of  respect  and 
good-will,  made  in  the  hope  that  it  might  have  been  ser- 
viceable to  3'ou,  can  have  no  such  effect. 

“ When  I observed  \mur  autograph  in  the  little  book,  I 
avrote  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Major  avhether  it  had  come  to  his 
hands  from  you,  directfy'  or  indirectl}',  for  my  use,  that, 
in  that  case,  I might  thank  you  for  it.  It  proved  other- 
wise, but  I avould  not  lose  an  opportunity  avhich  I had 
wished  for. 

“ Judging  of  you  (as  I would  myself  be  judged)  by 
3’our  works,  I saw  in  the  editor  of  the  Every  Day  and 
Table  Books  a man  avho  had  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  useful  and  meritorious  pursuits.  I thought 
that  time,  and  reflection,  and  affliction  (of  which  it  avas 
there  seen  he  had  had  his  share)  had  contributed  to  lead 
him  into  this  direction,  avhich  was  also  that  of  his  better 
mind.  W'hat  alteration  had  been  produced  in  his  opinions 
it  concerned  not  me  to  enquire : here  there  were  none  but 
avhat  were  unexceptionable,  — no  feelings  but  what  were 
to  be  approved.  From  all  that  appeared,  I supposed  he 
had  become  ‘ a sadder  and  a wiser  man : ’ I therefore 
wished  him  success  in  his  literary  undertakings. 

“The  little  parcel  which  j-ou  mention  I shall  receive 
with  pleasure.  I wish  you  success  in  j'our  present  un- 
dertaking, whatever  it  be,  and  that  j'ou  may  one  dajq 
under  Imppier  circumstances,  resume  a pen  which  has,  of 
late  3-ears,  been  so  meritoriousl3'  emplo3’ed.  If  3'our  new 
attempt  prosper,  you  will  3'et  find  leisure  for  intellectual 


gratification,  and  for  that  self-improvement  which  maybe 
carried  on  even  in  the  busiest  concerns  of  life. 

“I  remain.  Sir,  yours  with  sincere  good-will, 

“ Robert  Southey.” 

W.  L.  N. 

Bath. 


MEMORIALS  OP  THE  CIVIL  WARS. 

The  following  curious  document  (which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Wells  City  Records)  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  military  burdens  to  which  the 
public  were  at  that  time  subject : 

“ This  daye  was  delivered  unto  this  Convocon  Letters 
addressed  from  Sir  Edw.  Rodne3',  Knt.  and  Ralphe 
Barlowe  Deane  of  the  Cath'.  Ch.  of  St.  Andrew  w''“ 
is  as  followeth : 

Soiiitt.  “Whereas  we  have  receaved  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  this  Countie  w”'  others  from  the  Lords  of 

H.  Mat’s  Moste  Hon’ble  Privie  Counsell  concerninge 
divers  p’ticulars  for  repaireinge  the  forces  of  this  Coun- 
tie and  puttinge  them  in  read3-ncs.sc  both  to  defend  his 
Mat’s  Kingdome  and  to  w’thstande  the  attempts  or  in- 
vasion of  his  enemies:  For  the  better  discharge  of 
which  service  wee  have  thoughts  fitt  to  recommend 
some  of  these  p’ticulers  to  3-our  care,  desireinge  and 
in  his  Mat’s  Name  requyringe  3'ou  to  see  the  same 
carefulfy'  putt  in  execution. 

I.  “ First ; That  you  cause  such  armes  as  were  checked 
at  the  last  Musters  to  bee  amended  or  renewed  b3-  the 
fowerth  daye  of  the  next  hloneth,  and  if  any  shall  fa3'le 
to  reforme  such  armes  agaynste  the  sa3'de  tyme,  that  3’ou 
brings  them  before  the  next  Depntye  Lieutenant  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  be  comitted  for  theyre  contempt 
unlesse  they  can  finds  sureties  for  the  good  behaviour 
and  to  appears  att  the  next  Sessions. 

2.  “ That  3-0U  signifie  unto  the  Soldiers  inrolled  His 
Mat’s  pleasure  to  bee  that  none  of  them  remove  the3»re 
Dwellinge  withoute  the  license  of  the  next  Deputie  Lieu- 
tenants, and  that  all  the  Trayned  Band  bee  in  re^dynesse 
to  march  uppon  an  houre’s  warninge. 

3.  “ That  3'ou  cause  all  the  able  men  untrayned  from 
xxi  to  lx  to  bee  inrolled,  and  the  Roll  thereof  to  re- 
turns to  the  next  Deputie  Lieutenants  att  or  before  the 
fowerth  day  of  August  nexte. 

4.  “ That  within  3-our  Hundred  you  take  order  to  have 
for  every  hundred  Trayners  three  wagons  and  soe  p’por- 
tionably  for  a greater  or  lesser  nombre  in  readynesse 
uppon  annie  suddaine  occasion  for  the  conveyinge  of  mu- 
nition, Victuall,  luggage  to  suche  Rendezvous  as  the 
Force  of  the  County  shall  bee  assigned. 

5.  “ That  3mu  cause  the  Beacons  to  bee  d3'ligentlie 
watched  by  discrete  and  sufficient  men  viz  2 by  day  and 
3 by  night. 

6.  “ That  for  every  100  Traymers  you  wame  10  able 
men  w’thin  youre  Hundred  to  serve  for  Pioneers  to  the 
Armie.  That  you  p’vide  for  them  xii  Pike  axes  xii 
spades  xii  shovells  — -vi  Iron  barrs  vi  axes — n Hat- 
chetts— 2 Tente  Sawes  — and  4 handsaws:  xn  small 
basketts  to  carry  Earth  — xii  Bills  to  cut  Wood:  — and 
10  Borriers  of  severall  sizes. 

7.  “ That  you  signifie  unto  the  best  sorte  of  men  w’thin 
3'oure  Hundred,  His  Mat’s  pleasure  that  the3-  p’ride  them- 
selves of  Armes  for  theire  p’ticular  use. 

8.  “That  the  ti-ayned  Soldiers  bee  warned  to  keep  in 
read3Tiesse  such  Naggs  or  Mares  as  they  have  for  the 
more  speedye  conveyinge  of  themselves,  theyre  armes 
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and  other  necessaries,  and  that  they  p’vide  themselves  of 
knapsacks  p’porcon  of  Victuall  for  x days. 

9.  “ That  you  p’vide  for  every  Muskatier  w’thin  youre 
Hundred  3 pounds  of  Powder ; 3 pounds  of  Ledd  to  make 
bulletts  and  3 pounds  of  Match,  to  bee  raysed  by  Ty  thinge 
rates  w’thin  youre  Hundred;  and  beinge  so  p’vided  to 
keepe  it  safelie  by  yow  till  further  order  bee  given  unto 
you  by  some  Deputie  Lieutenant. 

10.  “ That  you  repayre  to  all  the  Markett  Townes  w’thin 
youre  Hundred,  and  theire  apointe'the  Cheefe  Inkeeper  to 
bee  alwaies  furnished  and  p’vided  of  Poste  Horses  for  his 
Mat’s  Service  to  bee  imployed  at  the  Kings  price,  w'^'»  is 
ij'*  each  mile. 

11.  “ That  you  seeke  and  inquire  dyligentlie  what  spare 
armes  are  in  your  Hundred  beside  those  w'>i  belonge  to 
the  Trayned  Bands,  of  kinde  and  in  whose  hands  they 
are. 

12.  “That  in  case  any  adv’tsement  eyther  by  firejng 
the  Beacons  or  otherwyse  of  the  aproache  of  the  enemy 
bee  given, — -you  cause  such  stronge  and  sufFycient 
Watchers  both  of  Horse  and  foote  to  bee  sett  and  con- 
tinued in  all  fitt  places  as  shall  be  necessarie. 

“ And  that  you  returne  an  account  unto  the  next 
Deputie  Lieutenant  what  you  have  done  herein 
on  the  fowerth  da3'e  of  August  nexte. 
x"! 

“ From  Welles  y®  xx*''  days') 

of  Julye  1626".  J 

“3rd  Augh  1626. 

“ The  Names  of  those  as  are  apoynted  to  p’vide  Armor 
for  His  Maty’s  Service ; — as  Corsletts,  Pykes,  Sworde, 
Dagger,  and  Hedd  peece  forthw“' : 


rTo  furnish  a man,  w‘i“ 
4 lett.  Munition  as 
said. 

Cors- 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Barkham, 

above 

Mr.  Jordan  Bisse 

The  like. 

Mr.  Thos.  James 

The  lilce. 

Jo.  Smith  ')  _ 
Bob.  Smith  j 

The  like. 

Phil.  Coles  1 

The  like. 

Wm.  'VVest  j 

Tho.  Harvey  ) 

The  like. 

Jo.  Horles  J 

Corn®.  'Watts  ■) 
Anthony  Poole  j 

- - The  like. 

Mrs.  Honor  Owen  - 
Wells,  Somerset. 

The  like.” 

Ina. 

d3ftmar 

■ Authenticity  of  Ossiaris  Poems.  — Having  lately 
fallen  in  with  the  following  newspaper  cutting,  I 
think  the  same  is  deserving  of  a niche  in  the  pre~ 
servative  columns  of  “ H.  & Q.” 

“ The  following  declaration  by  Mr.  Becket,  bookseller 
in  London,  impeaching  the  veracity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
regard  to  his  assertion  about  the  authenticity  of  Ossian’s 
Poems,  appeared  lately  in  the  English  papers  : 

‘ To  the  PUBLIC. 

‘Doctor  Johnson  having  asserted,  in  his  late  publica- 
tion, that  the  Translator  of  Ossian’s  Poems  “ never 
could  show  the  original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any 
other ; ” I hereby  declare,  that  the  originals  of  Fingal  and 
other  poems  of  Ossian  lay  in  my  shop  for  many  months 
in  the  year  1762,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  Tlie 
public  were  not  only  apprised  of  their  lying  there  for  in- 


spection, but  even  proposals  for  publishing  the  originals 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian  were  dispersed  through  the  king- 
dom, and  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  finding 
that  a number  of  subscribers,  sufficient  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses, were  not  likely  to  appear,  I returned  the  manuscript 
to  the  proprietor,  in  whose  hands  they  still  remain. 

‘ Thos.  Becket. 

‘ Adelphi,  Jan.  19,  1775.”’ 

John  Thomas. 

Linlithgow. 

“ Relialle."  — This  incorrect  word  is  fast  gain- 
ing ground,  and  unless  protested  against,  it  will 
soon  find  its  way  into  dictionaries,  and  become 
recognised  English.  Thus  is  our  mother  tongue 
weakened  and  abused ! I think  many  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  will  thank  you  for  the  insertion  of  the 
following  remarks  : 

“ The  Word  ‘ ReliaUe.'  — Will  any  of  your  philological 
readers  give  a satisfactory  authority  for  the  use  of  this 
word  ? It  is,  as  far  as  I know,  quite  a recent  intruder 
into  our  language ; and  before  it  wholly  succeeds  in  dis- 
placing the  old  Saxon  ‘ trust-worthy,’  perhaps  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  examine  its  pretensions.  Every  one 
knows  that  words  terminating  in  hie  or  hilis,  whether 
Saxon  or  Latin,  have  a passive  meaning.  There  is  no 
need  to  refer  to  Horne  Tooke  and  his  theory  of  ‘ Potential 
Passive  Adjectives  ’ to  prove  this.  A superficial  glance 
at  such  words  as  readable,  commendable,  visible,  &c.,  will 
suffice.  Every  such  word  is,  of  course,  derived  ultimately 
from  an  active  or  transitive  verb.  To  form  a word  having 
this  termination,  on  the  basis  of  a neuter  or  intransitive 
verb,  such  as  the  verb  to  rely,  is,  I think,  quite  unpre- 
cedented, and  in  defiance  of  all  analogy.  We  are  familiar 
with  audible,  able  to  be  heard ; ponderable,  able  to  be 
weighed  ; desirable,  worthy  to  bo  desired ; and  even  with 
Carlyle’s  euphuism  doable,  able  to  be  done.  But  if  reliable 
is  to  mean,  ‘ able  to  be  relied  on,’  why  may  we  not  have 
dependable,  go-ahle,  run-able,  rise-able,  fall-able,  and  much 
similar  jargon  besides?  If  you  can  find  room  for  a pro- 
test against  the  use  of  this  word,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  a 
little  service.  The  introduction  into  current  speech  of  a 
slovenly  or  illegitimate  word  is  a national  nuisance.  — j 
Alpha.”  — Atheneeum,  Sept.  20,  1856. 

“ These  loose  observations  are  the  result  of  a train  of 
thought  suggested  by  a word,  which,  having  sprung  up 
(I  think)  within  the  last  ten  years,  is  now  found  in  nearly 
every  review  and  newspaper  — I mean  the  word  reliable. 
Reliable  evidence,  reliable  information,  and  similar  phrases, 
abound  everywhere ; but  the  absurdity  of  the  expression, 
by  whomsoever  invented,  to  say  nothing  of  our  having 
already  the  nervous  old  word  trustworthy,  and  its  synonym 
credible,  is  a sufficient  reason  for  its  immediate  rejection. 
To  rely  is  a verb  neuter,  and  cannot  precede  an  accusative 
without  the  intervention  of  the  preposition  on  or  upon ; to 
make  it  equivalent  to  trust  this  preposition  is  indispens- 
able, and  therefore  if  the  new  word  be  anything  at  all,  it 
is  not  reliable,  but  relionable  ! ” — Contributions  to  Litera- 
ture (London,  1854),  p.  278. 

Mark  Antony  Lower. 

Lewes. 

MS.  Note  on  Sulpitius  Severus. — In  an  Elzevir 
copy  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  which  I possess,  is  the 
following  smart  stricture,  written  on  the  flyleaf : 

“ Sulpitius  seems  to  have  set  a high  price  upon  affected 
(sic),  uncommanded,  absurd  austerities ; and  to  have  looked 
upon  Pilgrimages,  going  barefoot.  Hair-shirts,  with  whips. 
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i and  other  sncli  Gospel-arfiUery  (sic),  .as  the  only  helps 
to  devotion,  things  never  cnjovn’d  (sic)  either  by  the 
' Apostles,  under  the  Christian  ilconomy,  or  by  the  pro- 
I phet.s,  under  the  Jewish  ; who  surely  knew  am]  understood 
the  proper  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  Piety  as  well  as 
any  Abbott  (sic)  or  Monk  whatsoever. 

“ Cannot  a man  be  a penitent  unless  he  also  turn  vaga- 
bond and  foot  it  to  Jerusalem,  or  wander  over  this  or  that 
solitary  desert  ? 

“ Must  that  w'hich  was  Cain’s  curse  be  my  religion? 

“ He  that  thinks  to  expiate  Sin  by  going  barefoot 
, ‘ does  the  penance  of  a Goose  ’ (sic),  and  only  makes  one 
i folly  the  atonement  of  another.” 

I This  book  bas  also  written  on  the  other  fly-leaf, 

' in  the  same  hand-writing  : 

“ Ja.  Scott. 

E.  Coll.  Univ. 

Oxon.” 

The  ink  is  now  jiale  with  age,  but  the  writing 
is  very  good  ; it  is  a firm  old-fashioned  hand.  I 
forward  you  a copy  of  the  stricture,  thinking  that 
: perhaps  it  may  amuse  some  of  the  readers  of 
i “ N.  & Q.”  I shall  be  happy  to  forward  the 
i original  for  the  inspection  of  any  of  your  readers. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  can  tell  me  who  the  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  fly-leaf  was  ? 

K.  K.  K. 

j St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Rage  for  Canary  Birds.  — In  the  London  Ga- 
I zette.  No.  2634,  from  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  to  Monday, 

! Feb.  9,  1690,  i.  e.  1690-1,  are  nine  advertisements : 

' of  these  no  less  than  three  are  of  sales  of  canary 
: birds.  The  first  announces  that,  — 

“ at  Mr.  James  Dalston’s,  at  the  Three  Tuns  in  Gracious 
' Street,  are  several  hundred  of  Canary  Birds  to  be  sold 
j newly  come  over.” 

I The  next  runs,  — 

' “ Seven  Hundred  choice  Canary  Birds  are  newly  come 

i over  from  Germany,  rvhich  are  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Henry 
] Lane  at  the  White  Hart,  in  Abchurcli  Line,  near  Cannon 
Street.” 

And  the  last,  — ■ 

“There  are  newly  come  over  from  Germany  several 
Hundreds  of  Canary  Birds  of  several  Colours,  which  are 
i to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Bland  at  the  Black  Ball,  at  Tower 
I Dock,  London.” 

i Anon. 


! ADULT  BAPTISMS. 

I have  recently  examined  several  editions  of 
i the  book  of  Occasional  Services,  published  for  the 
i use  of  the  clergy,  and  singular  to  narrate,  in  none 
I of  them  is  “ The  Office  for  the  Ministration  of 
ji  Baptism  to  such  as  are  of  Riper  Years  ” printed, 
i This  office  was  first  added  to  our  Liturgy  at  the 
Savoy  Conference,  a.d.  1661,  when  our  Prayer- 
f Book  underwent  its  last  review.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  suggest  any  reason  for  its 
omission  ? It  seems  to  me  rather  unaccountable. 


hlay  I add  another  Query  ? In  Binder’s  Me- 
ditations on  the  Ordination  Serviqf  for  Deacons 
(Rivingtons,  1853),  there  occurs  the  following 
passage : 

“ It  seems  clear  that  I am  not  ordinarily  at  liberty  to 
baptize  an  adult  while  I am  only  in  Deacon’s  Orders.” 

I should  very  much  like  to  know  on  what  au- 
thority this  is  grounded  ? The  term  “ priest  ” is 
used  in  the  rubric  before  the  “Baptism  of  In- 
fants,” as  well  as  in  that  prefixed  to  the  “ Baptism 
of  Persons  of  Riper  Years.”  In  the  offices  of  the 
Deacon,  as  set  forth  in  the  “ Ordination  Service,” 
it  is  certainly  said  that  “ it  appertaineth  to  the 
office  of  a Deacon  ....  in  the  absence  of  the 
Priest  to  baptize  Infants  (adults  may  by  implica- 
tion be  excluded).”  An  instance  has  come  under 
my  own  observation  where  a Deacon  administered 
this  Sacrament  to  an  adult.  Philip  the  Deacon 
undoubtedly  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  an 
adult,  see  Acts,  ch.  viii.  v.  26.  etseq.  The  learned 
Bingbam,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church, 
bk.  ii.  cap.  20.  sect.  9.,  shows  satisfactorily  that 
they,  i.  e.  Deacons,  had  the  power  of  baptizing 
equally  with  Presbyters,  but  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  was  required  in  both  cases.  Tertullian, 
St.  Jerom,  and  Cyril,  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  (Ixoniensis. 


CASSIVELAUNUS. 

When  Pennant  described  the  “ British  Crusta- 
cea” in  the- fourth  volume  of  the  British  Zoology, 
published  in  1776,  he  named  his  long-clawed 
crab,  a species  not  only  new  to  Britain,  but  to 
science.  Cancer  Cassivelaunus,  to  commemorate, 
and  in  some  measure  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  an 
ancient  British  warrior  of  this  name,  and  one  of 
the  numerous  opponents  of  Cmsar  in  his  attempts 
to  con^iuer  the  British  Islands. 

In  this  patriotic  endeavour  the  classic  author  of 
the  British  Zoology  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  successful,  for  on  looking  over  Bell’s  British 
Crustacea  this  morning,  I found  the  following 
paragraph : 

“ It  was  first  discovered  by  Pennant,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cancer  Cassivelaunus,  for  no  very  obvious 
reason.” 

Had  the  Professor  of  Zoology  in  King’s  College 
been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  as  he  appears  to  be  with  the 
Crustaceans  of  our  coasts,  he  would  scarcely  have 
made  the  observation ; for  surely  the  name  is 
quite  as  obvious,  and  much  more  appropriate, 
than  innumerable  ones  given  to  various  species  by 
Linnaaus  and  his  followers ; such  for  instance  as 
Papilio  Priamus,  P.  Hector,  P.  ZEneas,  P.  Ulysses, 
P.  Helena,  &c.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  names  in 
the  heathen  mythology  have  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion for  this  purpose. 
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Being  anxious  to  ascertain  all  that  is  really 
known  of  this  British  chieftain,  I am  in  hopes  that 
some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  have  aecess 
to  the  various  metropolitan  libraries,  will  be  kind 
enough  to  furnish  this  information,  and  by  doing 
so  they  will  greatly  oblige  A Masked  Crab. 

[The  most  ordinary  books  of  reference,  such  as  Cam- 
den’s Britannia,  Horsley’s  Britannia  Romana,  and  even 
the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Britannia,  contain  some  no- 
tices of  Cassivelaunns,  but  we  cannot  well  spare  the  space 
to  reprint  them.  The  territorial  possessions  of  Cassive- 
launus,  or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  rendered,  Cassibelinus, 
originally  comprised  that  portion  of  our  island  which  is 
now  divided  into  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Bedford,  and 
Buckingham,  together,  as  Horsley  supposes,  with  parts 
of  Huntingdonshire  and  Northamptonshire.  To  these  he 
added,  by  conquest,  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  who  occupied  that  tract  which  now  comprises  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Surrey.  Veru-- 
lam  was  the  capital  and  residence  of  Cassivelaunus.] 


iMtn0r  CStteruS. 

Cromwell  in  France.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  there  is  any  historical  evidence 
to  show  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  ever  in  France  ? 

In  Millin’s  Antiquites  Nationales  (a  work  of 
some  authority),  it  is  said  that  Cromwell  was  in 
France  in  1626,  and  that  he  then  visited  with  a 
friend  the  old  castle  of  Vincennes ; and  upon 
being  told  that  princes  had  been  imprisoned  in  its 
keep,  observed,  that  “ it  was  not  safe  to  touch 
princes,  except  at  the  head,”  — implying,  that 
their  resentment  rendered  all  measures  taken 
against  them  imprudent,  except  extreme  ones. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  24.,  edit,  of  1791. 

I have  never  met  with  this  story  elsewhere,  and 

fi  id  no  reference  in  Carlyle’s  Cromwell,  or  in 
I he  Biographie  Universelle,  or  the  new  Biogra- 
phic Generale  (now  publishing  in  Paris),  or  in 
Chalmers’s  Biog.  Dictionary  (voc.  Cromwell), 
to  the  fiict  of  Oliver  having  ever  been  in  France. 
Is  the  story  a myth  ? and  if  so,  what  is  its  origin  ? 

A. 

Old  Buildinge,  — I was  told  a few  years  since, 
white  going  over  Berkeley  Castle,  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge’s  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  that  it  was  the 
oldest,  save  one,  habitable  castle  in  England. 
The  older  building  was  stated  to  be  Arundel 
Castle,  Sussex.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  cice- 
rone’s legend  ? E.  H. 

Kensington. 

Half  seas  over."  — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
expression  ? Threlkeld, 

Cambridge. 

Fir.st  Brick  Building.  — What  is  the  date  of  the 
first  brick  building  in  England  ? 

A.  Holt  White. 


Hatchis.  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me,  through  the  medium  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  hatchis  used  in  the  East? 
Dumas  the  elder,  in  his  romance  of  Monte  Chri.tto, 
speaks  of  it  as  “the  hatchis  of  Alexandria.”  It 
appears  to  be  a narcotic  preparation.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  travelled  correspondents  can  en- 
lighten me  on  this  head  ? Eremite. 

“ Infernas  tenebras,"  S(c.  — 

“ Infernas  tenebras,  quse  neminis  hactenus  mortalium 
viventi  patuere,  in  sole  lucidissimos  deprehendisse,  sibi 
nuper  visus  est  oculatissimus  Anglus.” — Stadilus,  de 
Vanitate  Eruditorwm,  p.  56.,  Lipsise,  1788. 

Who  is  the  “ oculatissimus,”  and  what  is  his 
book  ? H. 

“ Acomhleth."  — “A  horse  that  acombleth.” 
What  is  the  signification  of  this  word  ? J.  B. 

Strong,  Captain.  — Information  is  required  re- 
specting Captain  John  Strong,  who  discovered 
Falkland  Sound  in  1690,  I shall  be  obliged  for 
particulars  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 

Kesupinus. 

Bishop  Hurd;  Rev.  Richard  Graves.  — If  any 
reader  of  “ H.  & Q.”  can  direct  to  any  original 
source  of  information  respecting  the  late  Bishop 
Hurd  of  Worcester,  or  Graves  of  Claverton,  or 
can  supply  any  of  the  Bishop’s  or  Mr.  Graves’s 
unpublished  letters,  he  will  confer  a great  obli- 
gation on  Francis  Kilvert,  M.A. 

Editor  of  the  Literary  Remains 
of  Bishop  Warburton. 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 

Pretender  Ticket.  — I have  a ticket  on  paper 
printed  with  blue  ink,  from  an  engraved  plate,  in 
the  form  of  a full  blown  rose ; it  contains  the 
names  of  forty  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family  of  the  Stuarts.  The  tradition  is  that  this 
was  a ticket  of  admission  to  the  private  meetings 
of  the  partizans  of  the  Stuarts,  after  the  defeat  at 
Culloden.  The  ticket  may,  or  may  not,  be  rare, 
but  I should  be  glad  to  know  which  it  is,  and 
what  may  be  its  value.  A.  B. 

Post  Office,  Torquay. 

Sable  or  Coloured  M.P.'s  in  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. — 

“ Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shaded  livery  of  the  burnished  sun.” 

Othello. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  recall  to  mind  how 
many  coloured  members  ever  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I know  of  two  instances  only  — (Dyce 
Sombre,  and  the  er-M.P.  who  represented  Ly- 
mington  for  many  years,  John  Stewart,  Esq.) 
The  bigoted  anti-colour  party  in  the  West  Indies 
can  never  get  over  his  election  ; but  the  auri 
sacra  fames  always  carried  him  through.  I be- 
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lieve  I am  correct  in  saying,  that  neither  of  them 
troubled  the  house  with  a speech.  Raka  Avis. 

A Boy  horn  Blind  and  Deaf.  — In  the  Edin- 
i burgh  Review,  vol.  xx.,  for  Nov.  1812,  p.  462 — ■ 
471,  there  is  a remarkably  interesting  aeeount  by 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Edinburgh,  relative 
to  James  Mitchell,  son  of  a Scottish  clergyman, 
who  was  born  blind  and  deaf,  which  account  is 
too  much  in  extenso  to  be  inserted  here,  nor  will 
it  admit  of  abridgment  for  that  purpose.  The 
boy  was  born  Nov.  11,  1795,  and  consequently,  if 
he  be  now  alive,  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
! one  years.  Can  any  correspondent  supply  the 
I sequel  of  this  most  extraordinary  case  ? H.  1 

Grimgrihher  and  Horne  Toohe.  — Grim-gribber 
j is  probably  Grim-gripper  or  griper.  J 

I When  Tooke,  stung  with  the  recollection  of  i 
his  sufferings,  as  “ the  miserable  victim  of  two  | 
I prepositions  and  a conjunction,”  used  this  word  in  ; 
{ the  following  passage,  he  had  perhaps  in  his  re-  ' 
; collection  the  subsequent  quotation  from  Steele. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish  an 
! earlier  instance  ? or  is  Tom  the  coiner  of  the 

word  ? — I 

' [ 

I “ Mankind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that 
! -words  without  meaning,  or  of  equivocal  meaning,  are  the  , 
I everlasting  engines  of  fraud  and  injustice ; and  that  the  ! 
Grim-gribber  of  W estminster  Hall  is  a more  fertile  and 
much  more  formidable  source  of  imposture  than  the 
abracadra  of  Magicians.”  — Div.  of  Pur.,  vol.  i.  p.  75.,  j 
•Ito  ed. 

In  Steele’s  Conscious  Lovers,  Myrtle,  for  pur-  ! 
poses  of  deception,  personates  the  voluble  coun- 
sellor Bramble  (for  the  one  party  to  a proposed  i 
marriage  settlement),  and  Tom,  a shrewd  servant,  I 
personates  a stuttering  serjeant,  Target  (for  the  ! 
other).  An  old  lady  says  : 

“ The  single  question  'is.  Whether  the  'entail  is  such, 
that  my  cousin.  Sir  Geofifry,  is  necessary  in  this  affair  ? ” 

“ Bramb.  Yes,  as  to  the  Lordship  of  Tretriplet,  but  not 
as  to  the  Messuage  of  Grimgribber.” 

“ Targ.  I say  that  Gr,  that  Gr — Gr — Grim- 

gribber,  Grimgribber  is  in  us.” 

And  whenever  “ Tom  ” (Target)  can  ’get  in  a 
word,  he  repeats  — j 

“ Sir  Gr  — Gr  — is  ” — I 

i 

And  when  the  scene  is  at  an  end,  he  says, 
triumphantly  — 

“ I pinched  him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gi — Gr — her.” 
Steele’s  Conscious  Lovers,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

Q. 

Antecedents  of  a Myth.  — Dr.  Sandwith’s  ac- 
count of  the  phantcmi  army  of  the  Prophet  who 
relieved  the  Mussulman  host  before  Kars  is  a 
beautiful  ilustration  of  the  natural  law  that,  under 
the  same  conditions,  the  same  mythos  is  engen- 
dered or  revived  in  all  ages.  A monograph  of 
this  idea  or  type  would  be  a step  in  advance 


towards  that  great  desideratum,  — a complete 
natural  history  and  classification  of  myths.  Some 
of  your  readers  will  perhaps  point  out  former 
instances  of  its  occurrence  from  the  less  beaten 
tracks  of  history.  The  classical  examples  and  the 
New  England  legend  of  the  Angel  of  the  Back- 
woods  will  occur  to  most  persons. 

Vincent  Sternbeeg. 

Robert  Emmet.  — Can  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  inform  me  who  was  the  father  of  the  Irish 
patriot,  Robert  Emmet  ? where  he  resided  ? what 
arms  did  he  or  his  family  bear  ? and  whether  the 
family  was  originally  of  Irish  extraction  ? 

M.  C.  R. 

University  Boohs.  — For  genealogical  purposes, 
I am  anxious  to  search  the  admission,  matricula- 
tion, and  graduate  books  of  the  two  Universities, 
and  will  feel  obliged  if  you  can  inform  me  to 
whom  to  apply  ? what  are  the  usual  fees,  &c.  ? In 
Sims’s  Genealogists'  Manual,  there  is  no  inform- 
ation on  these  points.  W.  (Bombay). 

Sir  Tancred  Robinson.  — I should  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  if  they 
could  furnish  me  with  information  relative  to  the 
descendants,  if  any,  of  Sir  Tancred  Robinson, 
Knt.,  M.D.  ? for  many  years  physician  to  King 
George  I.,  and  the  “ Alpha  Amicorum”  of  Ray. 

Sir  Tancred  died  at  a very  advanced  age  in 
1748,  leaving  an  only  son,  William,  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Coke  of  Derby.  Further  than 
this,  I have  been  unable  to  trace  the  family  ; the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  rendering  a 
search  almost  hopeless.  Homonymous. 

St.  Govor.  — Who  was  St.  Govor  ? A chaly- 
beate lately  discovered,  or  recovered,  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  is  called  St.  Govor’ s Well.  Why  ? 

F.  B. 

Levant.  — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
give  the  origin  of  the  usage  of  this  word,  as  in  the 
following  passage : 

“ A married  woman  — may  crowd  to  the  Hazard-table 
— -throw  a familiar  Levant  upon  some  sharp,  lurching 
man  of  quality,  and  if  he  demands  his  money,  turn  it  off 
with  a laugh  and  cry  you’ll  owe  it  him,  to  vex  him.”  — 
The  Provoked  Husband,  Act.  I.  Sc.  1.  By  Vanbrugh  and 
Cibber. 

Q. 

Bam.  — Swift,  in  his  Introduction  to  Polite 
Conversation,  mentions,  among  “ the  exquisite  re- 
finements ” then  in  vogue,  — bam  for  bamboozle, 
and  bamboozle  for  God  knows  what. 

If  we  substitute  from  in  the  place  of  for,  we 
shall  describe  the  predicament  in  which  we  now 
stand.  Q. 

Passage  in  Newton.  — Having  heard  it  confi- 
dently advanced  by  a gentleman  of  great  informa- 
tion, that  “ Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  said  that  pro- 
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pliecy  would  be  fulfilled  when  mankind  should 
move  at  the  rate  of  fifoy  miles  an  hour,  and  when 
language  should  be  darted,"  I should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  any  one  could  inform  me  where  I 
could  find  the  above  fact  in  print.  L.  E. 


ililiuor  eattcric^  toitlj 

Jacobite  Relic.  — Where  can  I find  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  following  Jacobite  song  ? 

1. 

“ Mackintosh  was  a soldier  brave, 

And  of  his  friends  he  took  his  leave, 

Towards  Northumberland  he  drew 
Marching  along  with  a jovial  crew. 

2. 

“ Loud,  daring  warrior,  he  did  say 
five  hundred  guineas  he  would  lay 
To  fight  the  Melsha  if  they  would  stay, 

But  they  all  prov’d  cowards  and  ran  away. 

3. 

“ Then  .....  and  swear 
That  if  ever  proud  Preston  he  did  come  near, 

Ere  the  right  should  starve  or  the  wrong  should  stand, 
He  would  drive  them  into  some  foreigp  land.” 

f C.  Mansfield  Inglebv. 

Birmingham. 

[Another  version  of  this  ballad  is  given  in  Hogg’s 
Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  Second  Series,  p.  102.,  w'hich 
commences  — 

“ Blackintosh  was  a soldier  brave, 

And  did  most  gallantly  behave. 

When  into  Northumberland  he  came. 

With  gallant  men  of  his  own  name.” 

It  is  entitled  “ An  excellent  new  Song  on  the  Eebellion,” 
and  alludes  to  the  disgraceful  catastrophe  at  Preston,  and 
the  fate  of  Lord  Derwent  water.] 

Sir  John  Cornwall. — Monstrelet  (Chron.,  transl. 
by  Jobnes,  1810,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  mentions  Sir  John 
Cornwall  as  “ an  English  knight  of  great  renown, 
and  who  had  married  a sister  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land^ To  which,  in  a foot-note,  the  editor  puts  a 
Query  : “ Who  was  this  ? ” Has  this  Query  been 
answered  ? J.  Sansom. 

[The  person  referred  to  is  Sir  John  Cornwall,  K.G., 
who  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  sister  of  King  Henry  IV. 
Sir  John  Coimwall  died  at  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire, 
1443,  and  was  interred  in  the  Black-Fryers  in  London. 
Cf.  Sandford’s  Genealogical  History,  p.  258.  ; Fuller’s 
Church  History,  art.  Shropshire,  and  “ N.  & Q.”  1“  S. 
X.  283.] 

Placard.  — What  was  the  signification  of  a 
placard  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  act  3 Hen.  VIII.  cap.  xiii.  ? “ The  kynges 

special!  lycence  under  his  placarde  sygned  and 
sealed  with  his  prevey  scale  or  sygnet.”  J.  G.  H. 

[Cotgrave  explains  Placard  as  “a  placard,  or  inscrip- 
tion get  up ; a table  wherein  laws,  orders,  &c.  are  written. 


and  hung  up.”  See  also  Todd’s  Johnson,  “Placard,  a flat 
piece  of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  a plate  to  nail  against  a 
rvall ; Gi".  TrAaf,  tabula : hence  applied  to  an  edict,  or  table 
of  orders,  set  up  in  public  places.”  See  also  the  examples 
quoted  by  Richardson.] 


iKcpltEi!. 

EDMUND  PF.ACHAM. 

(2“1  S.  ii.  451.) 

I am  happy  to  give  J.  S.  the  information  he 
requires  concerning  Peacham’s  book  or  Sermon. 
It  was  never  printed,  nor  is  any  copy  of  it  known 
to  exist.  I gather  my  knowledge  of  its  contents 
from  — 

“ The  Second  Examination  of  Edmund  Peacham,  Clerk, 
taken  before  the  Lords  at  the  Tower,  January  14th,  1614.” 

“ Part  of  a Letter  from  Sir  Ralph  Winwood.” 

“Interrogatories  whereupon  Peacham  is  to  be  ex- 
amined.” 

“ The  Examination  of  Edmund  Peacham,  at  the  Tower, 
March  10  th,  1614.” 

“ The  True  State  of  the  Question  whether  Peacham’s 
case  be  Treason  or  not  ; ” — 

all  of  which  curious  papers  are  printed  in  Dal- 
rymple’s  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the 
History  of  Britain  in  the  Reign  of  James  1.,  8vo. 
Glasgow,  1766,  p.  54.  et  seq.  J.  S.  says  he  can- 
not reconcile  my  statements  with  “ the  popular 
impression  ” as  to  the  character  of  the  book  at  the 
time  of  Peacham’s  trial.  He  then  refers  to  Cham- 
berlain’s letter  to  Carleton,  of  Aug.  14,  1615,  in 
“ Halliwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.”  I have  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  out  this  reference,  which,  I find, 
at  last,  refers  to  The  Court  and  Times  of  James  I., 
1848,  edited,  I believe,  by  Mr.  Shoberl.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  letter,  and  the  note  of  the  editor  (both 
of  which  I copy)  surely  do  not  contradict  what  I 
have  asserted  respecting  the  character  of  Pea- 
cham’s book : 

“ Peacham,  the  minister,  after  a year’s  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  was  arraigned  the  7th  of  this  month  at  the 
assizes  in  Somersetshire,  before  the  lord  chief  baron  and 
Sir  Henry  Montagu.  Sir  Randolph  Crew  and  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton  were  sent  down  to  prosecute  the  business. 
Seven  Knights  were  taken  from  the  bench  and  appointed 
to  be  of  the  jury.  He  defended  himself  very  simply',  but 
obstinately  and  doggedly  enough.  But  this  ofience  was 
so  foul  and  scandalous  that  he  was  condemned  of  high 
treason,  yet  not  hitherto  executed  nor  perhaps  shall  be, 
if  he  have  the  grace  to  submit  himself  and  show  some 
remorse.” 

“ He  died  in  prison  a few  months  afterwards,  no  doubt 
from  the  effects  of  the  torture  he  had  endured  ‘ by  ex- 
press command  of  the  king.’  He  was  an  old  clergyman 
upwards  of  sixty,  and  his  offence  was  reflecting  in  a ser- 
mon, which  he  had  neither  print^  nor  published,  on  the 
King’s  extravagant  expenditure.’^—  Note. 

Dalrymple  notices  a letter  of  Chamberlain’s, 
dated  Feb.  23,  1615,  ia  which  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs : 

“ The  King  has  had  the  opinion  of  the  judges  severally 
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in  Peacham’s  case;  and  it  is  said,  that  most  of  them 
concur  to  find  it  treason,  yet  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
[Coke]  is  for  the  contrary ; and  if  the  Lord  Hobart,  that 
rides  the  West  Circuit,  can  be  drawn  to  jump  with  his 
colleague,  the  Chief  Baron  [Tanfield],  it  is  thought  he 
shall  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  and  trussed  up  in  Somer- 
setshire.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  wretched  king  had  some 
dllliculty  in  making  out  a case  against  the  poor 
old  minister,  who  had  justly  denounced  the 
wicked  practices  of  the  Court,  and  written  “ trait- 
crous  slanders  against  his  Majesty’s  person.”  The 
King’s  logic  upon  high  treason  in  the  paper  called 
“ The  True  State  of  the  Question  whether  Pea- 
chaui’s  case  be  Treason  or  not,”  is  most  amusing, 
and  worth  a quiet  perusal. 

I beg  leave  to  refer  those  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent question  to  C.  W.  Johnson’s  Life  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  et  seq. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


FASHIONS. 

(2"’’  S.  i.  332.) 

In  Malcolm’s  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  London  during  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(London,  1810),  I find,  at  p.  337.  of  the  second 
volume,  the  following  passage,  which  will  doubt- 
less interest  Me.  R.  W.  Hackwood  : 

“ The  author  of  Historical  Remarlts  on  Dress,  published 
in  1761,  by  Jefferies,  asserts,  that  party-coloured  coats  were 
first  worn  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ; chaplets, 
or  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. ; 
hoods  and  short  coats  without  sleeves,  called  tabarts,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV. ; hats,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ; 
ruffs,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; and  wrought  caps,  or 
bonnets,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Judge  Finch 
introduced  the  band  in  the  time  of  James  I.  French 
hoods,  bibs,  and  gorgets,  were  discontinued  by  the  queen 
of  Charles  I.  The  commode,  or  tower,  was  introduced  in 
1687 ; shoes  of  the  then  fashion,  in  1633 ; breeches,  in- 
stead of  trunk  hose,  in  1654.  And  perukes  were  first 
worn  after  the  Eestoration.” 

As  Mr.  Hackwood  expresses  a wish  to  hear 
something  about  periwigs,  I would  refer  him  to  the 
second  volume  of  Malcolm’s  work,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  which  he  will  find  several  notices  of 
the  different  kinds  worn  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  following  curious  passage  occurs  in 
the  first  volume  of  Malcolm’s  book  (p.  104). : 

“ It  is  not  often  that  thefts  can  be  narrated  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  a smile ; and  yet  I am  much  mis- 
taken if  the  reader  doth  not  relax  his  risible  faculties, 
when  he  is  informed  of  a singular  method  of  stealing 
wigs,  practised  in  1717.  This  I present  him  verbatim 
from  the  Weekly  Journal  of  March  30  : ‘ The  thieves  have 
got  such  a villainous  way  now  of  robbing  gentlemen,  that 
they  cut  through  the  backs  of  Hackney  coaches,  and  take 
away  their  wigs,  or  fine  head-dresses  of  gentlewomen ; so 
a gentleman  was  served  last  Sunday  in  Tooley-street, 
and  another  but  last  Tuesday  in  Fenchurch-street ; 
wherefore,  this  may  serve  for  a caution  to  gentlemen  or 


gentlewomen  that  ride  single  in  the  night-time,  to  sit  on 
the  fore-seat,  which  will  prevent  that  way  of  robbing.’  ” 

At  the  present  time,  when  Punch  is  carrying  on 
such  a vigorous  crusade  against  the  prevailing 
fashion  as  regards  ladies’  dresses,  the  following 
extracts  from  Malcolm  will  not  be  out  of  place  : 

“The  Weekly  Journal  of  January,  1717,  mentions  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  mantua-maker,  ktrs.  Selby,  whose 
inventive  talents  supplied  tlie  ladies  with  that  absurd  and 
troublesome  obstruction,  that  enemy  to  elegance  and 
symmetry,  the  hooped  petticoat.  The  same  paper  of  a 
subsequent  date  contains  an  humourous  essay  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  hooped  petticoat.  As 
I presume  the  reader  with  me  inclines  to  the  disadvan- 
tages, he  will  be  pleased]  with  a short  extract : ‘ I be- 
lieve it  would  puzzle  the  quickest  invention  to  find  out 
one  tolerable  conveniency  in  these  machines.  I appeal  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  ladies,  whether  they  are  not  a great 
incumbrance  upon  all  occasions  (vanity  apart),  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  IVhat  sldll  and  management  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  one  of  these  cir'cles  wdthin  the  limits  of 
a chair,  or  to  find  space  for  two  in  a chariot ; and  what 
precautions  must  a modest  female  take  even  to  enter  at 
the  doors  of  a private  family  without  obstruction ! Then 
a vivacious  damsel  cannot  turn  herself  round  in  a room  a 
little  inconsiderately  without  oversetting  every  thing  like 
a whirlwind;  stands  and  tea-tables,  flower-pots,  China- 
jars  and  basins  innumerable  perish  daily  by  this  spi'ead- 
ing  mischief,  w'hich,  like  a comet,  spares  nothing  that 
comes  within  its  sweep.  Neither  is  this  fashion  more 
ornamental  than  convenient.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  unnatural,  and  consequently  less  agreeable.  When 
a slender  virgin  stands  upon  a basis'so  exorbitantly  wide, 
she  resembles  a funnel,  a figure  of  no  great  elegancy ; 
and  I have  seen  many  fine  ladies  of  a low  stature,  who, 
when  they  sail  in  their  hoops  about  an  apartment,  look 
like  children  in  go-carts.’”  (2nd  vol.  pp.  321-2.) 

“ The  ladies  wore  hooped  petticoats,  scarlet  cloaks,  and 
masks,  when  walking.  The  hoops  were  fair  games  for 
the  wits,  and  they  spared  them  not. 

‘ “ An  elderly  lady  whose  bulky  squat  figure 

By  hoop  and  white  damask  was  rendered  much  bigger. 
Without  hood  and  bare-neck’d  to  the  park  did  repair, 
To  shew  her  new  clothes,  and  to  take  the  fresh  air ; 
Her  shape,  her  attire,  rais’d  a shout  and  loud  laughter ; 
Away  waddles  madam ; the  mob  hurries  after. 

Quoth  a wag,  then  observing  the  noisy  crowd  follow, 
As  she  came  with  a hoop,  she  is  gone  with  a hollow.’  ” 
(2nd  vol.  p.  323.) 

Vespertilio. 


VERSES  ON  LONDON. 

(P*  S.  vii.  258.) 

These  verses  are  much  older  than  the  year 
1811.  They  have  not  only  considerable  smart- 
ness, but  in  their  original  state  contain  some  allu- 
sions to  things  now  passed  away,  which  I think 
will  entitle  them  to  be  reprinted  in  “N.  & Q. 

“ A DESCRIPTION  OF  LONDON. 

“ tn  imitation  of  Scaron’s  Description  of  Paris. 

“ Houses,  Churches,  mix’d  together ; 

Streets,  unpleasaut  in  all  weather ; 

Prisons,  Pdaces,  contiguous ; 

Gates ; a Bridge ; the  Thames  irriguous. 
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“ Gaudy  things  enough  to  tempt  ye ; 5 

Showy  outsides,  insides  empty ; 

Bubbles,  Trades,  mechanic  Arts ; 

Coaches,  Wheelbarrows,  and  Carts. 

■“  Warrants,  Bailiifs,  Bills  unpaid ; 

Lords  of  Laundresses  afraid ; 10 

Rogues  that  nightly  rob  and  shoot  Men ; 

Hangmen,  Aldermen,  and  Footmen. 

■“  Lawj-ers,  Poets,  Priests,  Physicians ; 

Hoble,  simple,  all  conditions; 

Worth,  beneath  a threadbare  cover;  15 

Villainy,  bedaub’d  all  over. 

“ Women,  black,  red,  fair,  and  gray; 

Prudes,  and  such  as  never  pray ; 

Handsome,  ugly,  noisy,  still ; 

Some  that  will  not,  some  that  will.  20 

“ Many  a Beau  without  a shilling ; 

Many  a Widow  not  unwilling : 

Many  a Bargain,  if  you  strike  it. 

This  is  London  1 how  d’ye  like  it  ? ” 

JBancks’s  Poems,  1738,  i.  337. 

The  principal  variations  in  the  copy  printed  in 
1“'^  S.  vii.  258.,  are  the  second  line  — 

“ Streets  cramm’d  full  in  ev’ry  weather ; ” 

The  fourth  — 

“ Sinners  sad,  and  saints  religious,”  — 
removing  the  allusion  to  the  city  gates  and  the 
bridge.  When  the  verses  were  first  written,  the 
gates  of  London  were  still  standing,  and  there 
was  only  one  bridge.  The  seventh  line,  containing 
an  allusion  to  the  South-Sea  and  its  concomi- 
tant “ bubbles,”  was  very  much  spoilt  by  conver- 
sion into  — 

“ Baubles,  trades,  mechanics,  arts.” 

The  sixteenth  line  is  expressed  in  phraseology 
which  now  requires  a gloss  — 

“ Villainy,  bedaub’d  all  over.” 

Not  bedaubed  in  the  pillory,  as  it  deserved,  but 
bedaubed  with  gold  lace,  which  was  then  the 
fashion,  and  which  was  frequently  stigmatised  by 
that  expression.  The  term  “prudes,”  in  line  18, 
was  then  also  a favourite  one  ; in  the  altered  ver- 
sion, the  line  is  by  no  means  improved  into  — 

“ Women  that  can  play  and  pay.” 

The  author  of  these  verses  was  Mr.  John 
Bancks,  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
poetical  department  of  the  Gentleman' s Magazine ; 
and  whose  Works  were  printed  by  subscription  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  Pope  subscribed  for  two  sets 
of  the  book,  with  this  couplet : 

“ May  these  put  money  in  your  purse, 

For,  I assure  you,  I’ve  read  worse. 

“ A.  P.” 

See  further  of  Bancks  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  “ Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban,”  in  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine  for  August  last,  p.  139. 

J.  G.  Nichols. 


DEATH  or  CLARENCE. 

(2“1  S.  ii.  221.) 

The  curious  account  of  the  death  of  this  prince 
is  again  discussed  in  “N.  & Q.,”  and  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  affair  remains 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  is,  as  justly  stated 
by  Mr.  Gairdner,  received  with  considerable 
scepticism.  It  seems  to  be  a tradition  adopted, 
like  many  others,  without  reflection  or  any  at- 
tention to  detail. 

To  drown  the  prince  in  a butt  of  malmsey 
wine  implies  necessarily  that  wine  was  kept  in 
open  butts,  or  that  one  was  made  for  the  occasion. 

In  wine  countries  wine  is  sometimes  placed  in 
open  butts  for  certain  purposes,  but  for  so  doing 
there  was  no  necessity  in  England. 

But  why  malmsey  ? any  other  wine,  or  even 
water,  would  have  served  the  purpose.  The 
general  inference  would  be  that  malmsey  wine 
was  kept  in  open  butts,  and  that  the  prince  was 
thrown  into  one  of  them.  Again,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  butts  or  pipes  are  not  of  dimensions 
sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  intended,  being 
seldom  larger  in  England  (not  being  a wine 
country)  than  four  feet  in  length. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  prince  was  put 
into  a pipe  or  butt  of  wine  already  full ; for  this, 
one  head  must  necessarily  have  been  removed,  | 
and  this  could  not  have  been  done,  the  wine  re-  i 
maining ; was  he  then,  quietly  submitting,  put  j 
into  the  cask,  into  which,  being  closed  up,  the  wine  j 
for  drowning  him  was  to  be  poured  at  the  I 
bung-hole  ? • 

Let  the  matter  be  considered  in  detail,  with  all 
concomitant  circumstances,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  the  occurrence  so  often  related 
ever  took  place,  and  whether  the  expression  may  | 
not  have  some  other  meaning  now  lost  to  us,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  altogether  figurative. 

It  is  true  that  Shakspeare  makes  the  First  Mur- 
derer propose  to  break  the  prince’s  head,  and 
then  throw  him  into  tke  “malmsey  butt  ” in  the 
next  room  — not  the  butt  of  malmsey  wine — and 
at  last,  when  stabbing  him,  he  says,  “ If  that  will 
not  serve.  I’ll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey  butt 
within ; ” the  drowning  being  in  both  cases  not 
the  primary,  but  the  conditional,  course.  Finally, 

“ I’ll  go, hide  the  body  in  some  hole  till  the  Duke 
gives  order  for  his  burial ; ” and  then  exit  with  tke 
body.  It  is  not  from  Shakspeare,  then,  that  we 
learn  the  prince  was  drowned  in  a butt  of  malmsey 
wine. 

The  temperate  and  interesting  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Gairdner  have  induced  me  to  offer  these 
remarks  ; but  as  to  the  prince  being  put  into  a 
butt  “ of”  or  “ for  ” malmsey,  and  then  committed 
to  the  deep,  it  must  be  observed  that  a butt  of 
wine,  even  without  a human  body,  if  thrown  into 
the  sea,  will  not  readily  sink,  and  consequently,  it 
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being  intended  to  keep  secret  the  death  of  the 
prince,  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been 
altogether  fruitless.  J.  B. 


ORGAN  TUNING. 

(2”'i  S.  ii.  190.) 

Professor  De  Morgan  inquires,  1st.  If  organs 
are  tuned  by  beats  ? 2nd.  If  so,  what  tables  are 
used  ? 3rd.  Is  Dr.  Smith’s  account  of  the  beats 
approved  ? 4th.  Are  the  tables  in  use  deduced 
from  these  formulae  of  Dr.  Smith  ? 5th.  If  not, 
who  else  has  written  on  the  subject? 

The  Professor  writes  that  he  has  looked  into 
the  work  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  but  found 
nothing  to  his  purpose.  Mr.  R.  W.  Dixon  replies 
that  organs  are  tuned  by  equal  teniperament,  on 
account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  scale  of  nature  (!), 
and  informs  the  Professor  he  must  tune  “ all 
his  fifths  two  beats  short  of  the  truth.”  Mr. 
Dixon  claims  General  Thompson  in  support  of  his 
theory,  but  the  General  is  an  advocate  for  the 
true,  in  place  of  any  set  of  artificial  mean  sounds 
of  the  gamut. 

In  reply  to  the  Professor’s  Queries,  Panswer : 
1.  The  heat,  by  which  I presume  the  Professor 
means  the  wave  resulting  from  two  sounds  heard 
together,  but  not  vibrating  in  any  true  ratio,  is  of 
the  same  service  in  tuning  now  as  it  was  centuries 
ago,  being  the  act  of  nature  marking  the  disagree- 
ment of  two  sounds  heard  simultaneously.  2.  Ho 
tables  are  used  in  practice,  organ  tuners  and 
pianoforte  tuners  trusting  to  their  ears  and  ex- 
perience. 3.  I believe  the  notions  of  the  former 
Master  of  Trinity  to  be  untrue,  and  his  ratios  of 
the  scale  contrary  to  nature,  and  therefore  place 
no  reliance  on  his  deductions.  I have  never  heard 
of  any  one  adopting  his  formulas.  4.  There  are  no 
tables  in  use  that  I am  aware  of.  5.  Mr.  Emerson 
gives  a mode  of  calculating  the  beat  differing  from 
Dr.  Smith ; and  Mr.  John  Farey,  after  giving  Smith 
and  Emerson,  adds  three  other  methods  of  his  own 
invention.  H.  J.  Gauntlett. 


RESPECTING  CERTAIN  THEOSOPHISTS  AND  MFSTICS. 

(2“^  S.  ii.  487.) 

The  following  particulars  may  be  acceptable  to 
Eirionnach. 

_ 1.  C.s;lius  Rhodiginus.  A work  under  the 
title  of  Lodovicus  Calius  in  Horatium  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1580. 

2.  Thomas  Wielis,  M.D.  I can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  Eirionnach  alludes  to  Dr.  Willis,  whom 
Wood  calls  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  his 
time  but  I can  find  no  other  who  wrote  De 
Animd  Brutorum,  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 


Willis  of  Henxsey,  co.  Berks,  by  Rachel,  dau.  of 
Mr.  William  Howell,  and  was  born  at  Great  Bed- 
win,  CO.  Wilts,  Jan.  27,  1621.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ’s  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  became  B.A.  in 
1639,  M.A.  in  1642,  B.M.  in  1646,  and  M.D.  in 
1660.  In  1660  also  he  was  appointed  Sedleian 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  died  of 
pleuritis,  Nov.  11,  1675.  See  his  life  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  Wood’s  Athence,  Biog.  Med., 
Haller’s  Bib.  Med. 

His  works  are  chiefly  on  medical  subjects.  He 
is,  however,  the  author  of — 

“ Gi'ammatica  Linguaj  Anglicanae.  Oxford,  1653, 1664, 
1674;  Leyden,  1726,  8vo. ; Hamb.  1672.” 

The  only  works  he  wrote  in  English  are,  — 

“ A Plain  and  Easie  Method  for  preserving  (by  God’s 
Blessing)  those  that  are  well  from  the  Infection  of  the 
Plague.  1666.” 

And  a collection  of  receipts  selected  from  his 
medical  works. 

The  whole  of  his  works  were  translated  by  R. 
L’Estrange,  and  published  in  folio,  1679.  Also, — 

“Opera  Omnia  VVillisii.  Genev.  1676;  Lugd.  1681, 
2 vols. ; cura  G.  Blasii,  Amst.  1682.;  Venet.  1720,  fol.” 

6.  Thomas  Taylor  was  born  in  London,  May 
15,  1758,  and  was  at  an  early  age  sent  to  St. 
Paul’s  School.  He  was  afterwards  instructed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Worthington,  with  a view  to  prepare 
him  for  the  ministry.  But  pecuniary  difficulties 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  plan,  and  to  ac- 
cept a junior  clerkship  in  Messrs.  Lubbock’s 
banking-house.  After  enduring  great  trials,  he 
was  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Commerce. 
Here  he  made  acquaintance  with  many  literary 
and  scientific  men,  by  whose  assistance  he  printed 
his  works.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  printed  Plato, 
and  for  some  reason  kept  nearly  the  whole  edition 
locked  up  in  his  house,  where  it  remained  till  his 
death.  Taylor  died  Nov.  1,  1835.  In  Knight’s 
Penny  Cyclopoedia,  besides  his  life,  is  a list  of  his 
thirty-eight  published  works.  J.  Cyprian  Rust. 

Norwich. 


to  iJKinor  ©UErteS. 

Spiders'  Webs  (2"^  S.  ii.  450.  517.)  — Arachne 
asks  whether  any  one  has  given  a description  of  the 
mode  by  which  the  webs  of  spiders  are  made,  &c. 
In  answer  to  that,  I beg  to  say  there  is  a very 
pleasing  account  of  the  spider  and  its  habits 
in  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature,  published  by 
Blackie  & Son,  of  Glasgow,  1840,  and  edited  by 
Alex.  Whitelaw  ; but  as  it  is  not  so  profuse  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  as  I can  furnish  one  little 
bit  of  information,  and  which  is,  indeed,  a clue  to 
the  whole,  I may  be  allowed  to  offer  it. 

When  quite  a young  man  I was  very  anxiously 
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curious  to  know  how  the  spider  constructed  his 
web  ; I therefore  watched  very  often,  and  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  to  be  satisfied : and  at  last 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  at  work  on  the 
polygonal  parallels  which  cross  the  long  radial 
lines  ; and  by  observing  this,  I could  easily  under- 
stand how  those  radials  were  managed,  for  after 
all  my  numerous  watchings  I never  found  one 
about  them.  The  work  was  simply  thus  : suppose 
one  polygonal  line  to  be  from 

A to  B, 

the  radials  running  from 

f A 

-!  to  and  from  to  >- 

[c  D J 

The  line  A n being  already  finished,  and  forming 
the  last  line  of  one  whole  polygon,  the  spider 
went  from  a to  c (holding  the  thread  in  its  claw 
of  one  of  the  hinder  legs),  where  he  fastened  the 
fibre  by  a glutinous  secretion  ; then  went  back  to 
A (still  holding  the  thread  in  its  claw,  as  before), 
and  walked  along  a — b,  and  down  to  b,  where  he 
fastened  the  thread,  as  before ; and  thus  he  con- 
tinued the  work,  .until  1 had  seen  three  whole 
polygons  completed.  The  foregoing  being  clearly 
understood,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
radials  are  formed. 

I regret  to  say  I never  could  find  another  at 
this  very  curious  work,  and  that  this  is  conse- 
quently all  the  information  I can  offer  to 
Arachne. 

I feel  bound  to  add  that,  although  not  a philo- 
sopher of  any  kind,  what  I have  said  is  from  what 
I actually  saw,  and  with  the  assurance  of  its  being 
accurate  and  true.  T.  L.  Merritt. 

Maidstone. 

Selden's  Sirtliplace  (2“'^  S.  ii.  469.)  — The 
house  in  which  Selden  was  born,  in  the  retired 
village  of  Salvington,  must  have  undergone  many 
alterations  since  the  year  1584.  It  presents  its 
gable-end  to  the  roadside.  The  exterior  certainly 
does  not  look  two  centuries  and  nearly  three 
quarters  old.  There  is  a pretty  white  rose  on 
one  side,  and  a honeysuckle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door.  On  passing  these,  into  the  interior,  you 
have  a room  of  ancient  aspect  before  you.  When 
visiting  this  room,  a short  time  since,  I observed 
affixed  to  the  wall  a paper,  written  by  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  wherein  was  given  assurance 
of  the  pious  end  of  Selden’s  life.  There  is  also  to 
be  seen  there  a copy  of  Selden’s  baptismal  cer- 
tificate, in  which  he  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of 
“ John  Selden,  minstrel.”  His  biographers  speak 
of  him  as  “ descended  from  a good  family.”  Sal- 
vington is  a chapelry  of  West  Tarring. 

J.  Doran. 

Epitaph  on  a Child  murdered  hy  its  Mother 
(2"'*  S.  ii.  506.)  — May  I oflfer  a much  better 


version  of  these  two  lines,  in  the  second  of  which 
Honour  can  have  no  place  ? | 

“ ’Twas  Love  that  conquered  Shame  that  gave  thee  j 
breath. 

And  Shame  that  conquered  Love  decreed  thy  death.”  { 

Instead  of  the  Latin  translation  given,  may  I j 
humbly  suggest  this  ? j 

“ Heu  nasci  te  jussit  Amor,  vicitque  Pudorem, 

Teque  Pudor  victo  jussit  Amore  mori.” 

C.  De  la  Prtme.  I 

Authorised  Versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  i 
(2°'^  S.  ii.  429.  474.)  — Since  I put  the  question  j 
which  has  elicited  the  information  kindly  given  by 
Mr.  Buckton,  I have  seen  an  advertisement  of 
an  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  be 
procured  at  the  Jewish  Chronicle  Office,  Bevis 
Marks,  City.  I much  wish  to  know  by  whose  au- 
thority this  version  is  put  forth ; whether  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  chief  rabbi  ? Delta.  I 

Bell  Gable  for  Three  Bells  (2“'*  S.  ii.  467.)  — 
At  Bothal,  Northumberland,  the  bell  gable  is 
pierced  for  and  has  three  bells.  Wdn. 

“Za  Carmagnole"  (2"^  S.  ii.  394.) — I offer  a few 
more  verses  of  this  once  popular  song,  which,  pos- 
sibly, you  may  think  worthy  of  being  added  to 
those  which  have  already  appeared  in  your  co- 
lumns. The  opening  verses  are,  I think,  as  fol-  ■ 
lows,  viz.  — 

“ Les  Canons  viennent  de  r4sonner, 

Guerriers  so3'ons  prets  h marcher. 

Citoyens  et  Soldats,  j 

En  volant  aux  Combats,  | 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole,  etc.,  etc. 

“ En  vain  des  milliers  d’ennemis  ' 

Centre  nous  se  sont  reunis ; • , 

Les  dangers,  le  trepas,  ! 

Ne  nous  effrayent  pas. 

Dansons  la  Caramagnole,”  etc.  i 

Then,  after  the  failure  of  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Dunkirk,  the  following  was  added,  viz.  — 

“ Le  Due  de  York  s’dtait  promis 
Que  Dunkirke  serait  bientot  pris, 

Mais  son  coup  a manque, 

Grace  h nos  Canoniers  1 
Dansons  la  Carmagnole,”  etc.,  etc. 

In  singing  it,  formerly,  the  word  “ Carmagnole,” 
was  I think  more  frequently  pronounced  as  if 
written  “ Caramagnole,”  than  otherwise. 

A.  C.  M. 

Exeter. 

Eggs  in  Cups,  in  Heraldry  (2““'  S.  ii.  353.)  — 
The  arms  of  Schaw  of  Greenwell  are  three  covered 
cups,  two  and  one,  and  a star  in  the  centre  of  the 
shield  : the  tinctures  are  no  longer  visible  on  the 
old  stone  carving  from  which  I took  these  bear- 
ings, but  I have  seen  the  arms,  I know  not  if  cor- 
rectly, blazoned  three  covered  cups,  oi’,  two  and 
one,  on  a field,  azure : the  centre  star,  plain  enough 
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on  the  stone,  is  here,  however,  dropt  out.  The 
cups  look  e.\actly  like  egg  cups  when  looked  at 
hurriedly  ; but  they  are  covered  cups,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  when  examined  closely,  and  resem- 
ble the  standing  cup  and  cover  once  so  common 
on  noblemen’s  tables.  C.  D.  Lamont. 

Proportion  of  Males  and  Females  (2“'*  S.  ii.  268. 
452.^ — Much  misconception  appears  to  exist  on 
this  subject.  The  truth  is,  that  of  hb-ths,  the 
males  exceed  females  in  the  ratio  of  about  26  to 
25,  or  4 per  cent. ; but  from  the  greater  ease  in 
rearing  female  (jhildren,  and  their  greater  longe- 
vity at  the  period  of  adolescence,  these  proportions 
are  reversed,  and  there  are  about  21  females  to 
20  males,  or  5 per  cent,  excess.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  are  500,000  females  more 
than  males  in  the  census  of  population.  I have 
gathered  these  facts  from  the  information  of  skilful 
physicians,  and  from  statistical  tables,  and  they 
may  be  depended  on.  R.  F.  L. 

Norwich. 

What  was  the  Temperature  of  the  Weather  at  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour?  (2"‘*  S.  ii.  466.)  — It  is  well 
known  that  in  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries 
not  then  under  cultivation,  the  temperature  is  at 
present  much  warmer  than  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  changed  in  Palestine.  The  following 
is  from  Dr.  Kitto’s  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature, vol.  ii.  p.  462.  : 

“ The  cold  of  winter  in  Palestine  is  not  severe,  and  the 
ground  is  never  frozen.  Snow  falls  more  or  less.  In  the 
low-lying  plains  but  little  falls,  and  it  disappears  early 
in  the  day;  in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  Jerusalem,  it  often 
falls,  chiefly  in  January  and  February,  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more ; but  even  then  it  does  not  lie  long  on  the 
ground.” 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  time  of 
the  year  our  Saviour  was  born.  The  fact  that 
the  shepherds  were  tending  their  flocks  in  the 
open  air  is  no  argument  against  its  occurring  in 
the  winter.  I suppose  the  point  cannot  be  now 
decided.  That  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with 
sharp  frosts  is  evident  from  Psalm  cxlvii.  verses 
16,  17,  18.  Rovillus. 

Norwich. 

Does  not  Chxhbert  Bede’s  Query  show  that 
the  painter  may  become  too  erudite  ? Even  sup- 
posing that  the  weather  were  warm  at  Christmas 
time  in  the  East,  would  it  not  utterly  destroy  the 
whole  life  of  the  scene,  and  prevent  a European 
from  entering  into  it,  if  an  artist  were  to  paint  it 
so?  Unless  there  is  an  absurdity  which  would 
©fiend  the  eye  of  all  educated  people,  it  is,  as  I 
think,  better  to  follow  authority  and  custom  in 
familiar  subjects.  If  we  are  too  correct,  there  is 
the  danger  of  losing  reality,  and  of  becoming 
mere  antiquaries,  J.  C.  j. 


Old  Buildings  (2"'^  S.  ii.  449.)  — The  church  of 
Tomgraney,  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  and  county 
of  Clare,  is  still  in  use,  and  retains  all  its  original 
features,  with  the  exception  of  its  east  window, 
which  is  modern.  The  church  of  Tomgraney, 
together  with  the  round  tower  (‘‘  cloictheach  ”) 
which  stood  beside  it,  were  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as  appears  by  the 
following  passage : 

“Cormac  O’Cillen,  of  [the  tribe  of]  Hi  Fhiachrac 
Aidhne,  comorba  of  Ciaran  and  Coman,  and  comorba  of 
Tuama  Grene,  who  built  the  great  church  of  Tuama 
Grene,  with  its  cloictheach  (i.  e.  r'ound  tower)  Sapiens,  et 
senex,  et  episcopus,  quievit  in  Christo.” — Chronicon  Sco- 
torum,  under  a.d.  9G5. 

The  round  tower  here  mentioned  does  not  now 
exist,  but,  according  to  local  tradition,  some  re- 
mains of  it  were  visible  about  fifty  years  since. 
The  church  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  style  of 
architecture  so  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
Irish  church,  and  now,  through  Dr.  Petrie’s  la- 
bours, so  well  known  to  archatologists.  At  Clon- 
macnois,  and  in  some  other  places,  the  churches 
now  in  use  are  of  almost  equal  antiquity,  but  in 
most  instances  their  original  features  are  lost. 

J.  A.  P.  C. 

Ball’s  Bridge,  Dublin. 

Marranys"  (2“'*  S.  ii.  492.) — I believe  I can 
now  answer  my  own  Query,  and  yet  the  word  is 
one  which  I think  deserves  further  examination 
and  illustration  in  your  columns.  In  Adelung’s 
Glossarium,  Marrani,  or  Marani,  is  explained  to 
be  the  name  by  which  the  Mooi’s  are  usually 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  and  he  gives  two  deri- 
vations^of  the  word  : either,  according  to  Mariana, 
from  the  formula  of  execration  Anathema  Mara- 
natha,  or,  according  to  Scaliger,  from  Marawan, 
who  transferred  the  Caliphate  from  the  Abbassides 
to  his  own  family  by  usurpation ; and  hence,  he 
says,  “ all  Mahometans  are  opprobriously  called 
Marawanin  even  to  this  day  : and  hence  also,  by 
antonomasia,  the  Italians' call  traitors  Marani." 

The  word  Marrano,  indeed,  still  retains  its 
place  in  Italian  ; and  is  explained  in  the  dictiona- 
ries, “ traitor,”  “ unbeliever.”  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Bowing  at  a Part  of  the  “ Venite"  (2”^  S.  ii. 
467.) — In  the  country  church  of  Esb,  near  Dur- 
ham, the  congregation  always  makes  obeisance  at 
the  words  : 

“ 0 come  let  us  worship  and  fall  down,  and  kneel  be- 
fore the  Lord  our  Maker.” 

I have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a prevalent  custom 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  T.  C. 

“P.  Q.  Y.  Z."  (2”'»  S.  ii.  490.)  — Perhaps  a 
“ P — Q — liar  Y.  Z.”  (wise-head).  “ Y.  Z.”  for 
wise-head  is  not  uncommon. 

R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 
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Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel  (2“‘*  S.  ii.  467.) 
— In  my  own  little  church  this  custom  is  still 
retained.  Before  the  Gospel,  the  congregation 
say  : “ Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 God;”  and  after  it, 
“ Thanks  be  to  Thee,  Almighty  God.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Bingham’s  Melcombe. 

Mr.  J.  Eastwood  may  include  Buslingthorpe, 
co.  Lincoln,  among  the  churches  in  which  this 
ancient  custom  is  retained.  There  are,  I believe, 
other  churches  in  this  neighbourhood  where  the 
words  are  still  used.  J.  Sansom. 

Buslingthorpe. 

Full  forty  years  ago,  when  I was  curate  of 
Cricklade,  Wilts,  through  a lapsus  linguce  I once 
said,  after  reading  the  Gospel,  “ Here  endeth,” 
&c.,  whereupon  there  burst  forth  a full  congre- 
gational respond,  “ Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0 God  ; ” 
proving,  no  doubt,  the  traditional  custom,  for  it  is 
not  authorised  by  the  present  Rubric.  I think  I 
have  sent  a note  of  this  before,  with  other  litur- 
gical bygone  customs,  but  I cannot  give  a re- 
ference, as  the  binder  has  got  my  late  volumes. 

H.  T.  Ellacombb. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

This  custom  is  observed  in  the  church  at  Isell- 
on-the-Derwent,  near  Cockermouth.  W.  H.  H. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

Clans  of  Scotland ; Scotland  in  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury (2“^  S.  ii.  431.)  — Your  correspondent  McC. 
will  find  considerable  assistance,  in  respect  to  what 
he  wants,  upon  an  examination  of  that  very  useful 
“ Index  of  Subjects  ” prepared  by  Mr.  Shiells,  and 
appended  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  4to.,  Edinburgh, 
1837,  under  the  heads  “ Clans  ” and  “ Scotland.” 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Jumbols  (2"'*  S.  ii.  262.)  — If  Mr.  Bruce  will 
take  the  trouble  to  call  at  Christie’s,  412.  Oxford 
Street,  he  will  find  that  cakes  made  under  this 
name  are  not  yet  obsolete.  They  are  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  gingerbread,  but  rolled  thin  and 
curled,  so  as  to  eat  quite  crisp.  Alpha. 

Wilkins  of  Gloucestershire  (2“'^  S.  ii.  490.)  — I 
can  find  no  such  family  entitled  to  arms.  The 
following  are  from  Edmonson’s  Heraldry  : 

“ Wilkins  (of  Cole-Orton,  co.  Leicester).  Gu.  two 
swords  in  salt  arg.,  hilts  and  pommels  or ; on  a cli.  of  the 
2nd,  three  mullets  pierced  sab.  Crest.  A demi-griffin 
regardant  gu.,  holding  in  his  dexter  claw  a sword  erect 
avg.,  hilt  and  pommel  or.  (Granted  by  Sir  Henry  St. 
John,  1685). 

“ Wilkins  (of  Thong,  co.  Kent*).  Erm.  on  a bend 
sab.  three  martlets  arg. ; a canton  or  charged  with  a rose 
gu.  Crest.  A boar  passant  regardant,  pierced  through 

* Query. 


the  shoulder  with  an  arrow  arg.  bendways  sinister,  the 
boar  biting  the  arrow. 

“ Wilkins  (of  Kent).  Erm.  on  a bend  sab.  three 
martlets,  or ; a cant,  of  the  3rd. 

“ Wilkins  (of  Northumberland).  Gu.  on  a ohev.  arg. 
betw.  three  weiks  or  a fl.-de-lis  sab.” 

Resupinus. 

Nicknames  of  American  States  (2°'^  S.  ii.  475.) 
— - Is  there  not  an  error  in  applying  the  term 
“ Green  Mountain  Boys  ” to  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhode  Island  ? They  surely  belong  to  Vermont, 
which  means  the  Green  Mountain.  I know 
natives  of  the  latter  state  who  call  themselves 
“ Green  Mountain  Boys.”  J.  Doran. 

Continuation  of  Candide  (2“'^  S.  ii.  229.)  — I 
have  before  me  a neat  edition  of  Candidas,  or 
All  for  the  Best,  in  two  parts.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  De  Voltaire.  London,  Printed 
for  B.  Long  "and  T.  Pridden,  1773.  12mo.,  pp. 

252.,  the  Continuation,  or  Part  II.,  commencing  at 
p.  169.  There  is  no  Preface  to  either  of  the 
parts.  G.  N. 

Abinger  Epitaph  (2”'*  S.  ii.  306.  397.  478.)  — 
I cannot  but  be  amused  by  the  laborious  inquiries 
of  your  correspondents  respecting  the  epitaph  on 
a blacksmith,  now  called  in  your  pages  the  Abinger 
epitaph.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Elegant  Extracts,  p.  843.,  in 
a more  correct  form,  which  is  this  ; 

“ My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  reclin’d, 

My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind. 

My  fire's  extinct,  ray  forge  decay’d, 

My  vice  is  in  the  dust  all  laid. 

My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone. 

My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done. 

My  fire-dried  corpse  lies  here  at  rest, 

My  soul,  smoke-like,  soars  to  be  blest.” 

Whether  the  Elegant  Extracts  were  published 
in  1796,  I do  not  know,  but  believe  they  were  ; 
and  probably  in  all  the  cases  mentioned,  the  vil- 
lage poets  took  their  lines  from  recollections  of 
what  they  had  read  in  that  work.  From  whence 
the  editor  transferred  it  to  his  pages,  I have  tried 
ill  vain  to  discover.  I have  a note  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Bothwell  churchyard,  but  was  never 
there  myself,  nor  have  means  of  inquiring  from 
any  one  on  the  spot.  A.  B.  C. 

John  Moncrieff  of  Tippermallach  (2°*  S.  ii.  371.) 
— John  Moncrieff  of  Tippermallach,  or  Tibber- 
mallach,  was  son  of  Hugh  Moncrieff  of  Malar, 
brother  of  Sir  John  Moncrieff,  1st  baronet  of  Mon- 
crieff of  the  creation  of  1626,  and  succeeded  to 
that  estate  in  virtue  of  a special  destination  in  his 
favour  by  an  old  cadet  of  the  house  of  Moncrieff, 
William  Moncrieff  of  Tibbermallach.  On  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Sir  James,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, he  became  5th  baronet,  after  the  family 
estate  had  been  alienated.  In  1699,  be  is  called 
John ; and  in  1709,  Sir  John  Moncrieff  of  Tip- 
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permallach.  He  ilied  soon  after  the  latter  date, 
leaving  by  his  wife  Nicholas  Moncrieff  a son,  Sir 
Hugh  iMoncrieir  of  Tipperniallach,  6th  baronet; 
on  whose  decease,  unmarried,  in  1744,  the  estate 
of  Tipperniallach  went  to  his  sister’s  son,  John 
Moncrieff,  minister  of  Rhynd. 

Jolin,  the  author,  is  called  “ the  famous  physi- 
cian,” and  may  have  been  a regular  practitioner. 
The  first  edition  of  his  work  appears  to  have  been 
entitled  The  Poor  Man's  Physician,  or  Receipts 
by  Mr.  John  Moncrieff  of  Tipperniallach.  R.  R. 

Pen  and  the  Sivord  (2"'*  S.  ii.  463.)  — Will  your 
correspondent  4'.  admit  among  his  noted  persons, 
who  combined  the  military  with  the  literary  cha- 
racter, the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  ? who  was 
author  of  the  North  Briton  and  many  other  pub- 
lications, some  of  which  we  forbear  even  to  reca- 
pitulate as  being  too  licentious,  and  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  unexampled  defiance  of  decorum 
and  propriety,  — witness  his  establishment  of  the 
Satanic  Club  at  Medmenham,  near  Great  Marlow, 
which  was  called  the  Monks  of  St.  Francis,  with 
the  motto,  “Fais  ce  que  tu  voudras.”  He  was 
Colonel  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Militia,  and  so 
violent  a democrat  as  to  be  the  idol  of  the  mob 
and  the  demigod  of  the  rabble ; and  such  was  his 
general  conduct,  that  the  minister  of  the  day, 
thinking  it  little  short  of  treasonable,  recom- 
mended his  Majesty,  George  III.,  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  Bucks  Militia,  in  the  usual  form,  of  ijoti- 
fying  to  him  “ that  His  Majesty  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services,”  — a manner  of  discard- 
ing from  a milltai’y  post  without  a court-martial ; 
and  though  such  instances  are  rare,  yet  the  same 
sovereign  also  dismissed  Charles,  eleventh  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  for  giving  a toast  considered  as  disloyal 
at  a public  dinner  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  Subinde. 

Cricket  (2"'’  S.  ii.  410.)  — “ The  Author  of  The 
Cricket  Field  ” is  probably  aware  of  the  allusion 
to  cricket  by  D’Urfey,  in  the  song  “ Of  noble 
race  was  Shenkin.”  The  stanza  is  as  follows ; 

“ Her  was  the  prettiest  fellow 
At  football  or  at  Cricket, 

At  hunting  chase,  or  nimble  race. 

How  featly  her  could  prick  it.” 

The  song  occurs  in  a book  called  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy  (vol.  ii.  p.  172.,  4th  edit.,  1719).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Strutt  in  the  Sports  and  Pastimes 
(p.  83.).  W.  T. 

Oxford. 

Shmcdes  (2"'^  S.  ii.  414.)  — Looking  over 
Hunter’s  Hallumshire  Glossary  for  something 
quite  different,  I came  upon  the  answer  to  my 
Query  about  this  word  : 

“•  Shewds,  the  outer  coat  of  oats,  sometimes  called 
skiffs.” 


As  Ecclesfield  forms  part  of  Hallamshire,  and 
chaff  would  be  very  proper  for  laying  up  armour 
in,  no  doubt  the  above  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  in  question.  J.  Eastwood. 

Armorial  (2°'^  S.  ii.  450.) — In  Glover’s  Ordinary 
of  Arms,  the  coat  mentioned  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Growsb 
is  assigned  to  Leyborne ; but  I cannot  find  that 
name  in  connexion  with  Bildestone.  J.  C.  Rust. 

Norwich. 

Oak-Apple  Day  (2"'*  S.  ii.  405.)  — Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  May  baby,  carried  in  a box  like 
a coffin,  was  originally  an  effigy  of  King  Charles  I.  ? 
The  speech  of  the  old  woman,  confounding  one 
monarch  with  the  other,  would  favour  the  con- 
jecture that,  though  at  first  distinct  memorials  of 
the  two  kings,  they  have  come  to  be  confounded 
now  and  commemorated  together.  F.  C.  H. 

Almshouses  recently  Founded  (2'’"^  S.  ii.  189.300. 
439.)  — At  Erdington,  Warwickshire,  by  Mi\ 
Mason,  of  the  firm  of  Elkington  and  Mason, 
Electro-platers  of  Birmingham.  II.  J. 

Handsworlh. 

Mr.  Wm.  Turner,  of  Millhill,  Blackburn,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Shrigley  Hall,  Cheshire,  father  of  the 
Miss  Turner  whose  abduction  by  Mr.  Gibbon 
Wakefield  caused  such  a sensation,  one  of  the 
first  gentlemen  elected  to  represent  Blackburn  in 
parliament,  some  time  during  his  membership, 
1832  — 41,  founded  some  almshouses  in  Black- 
burn. Prestoniensis. 

Sangaree  (2“'^  S.  ii.  381.)  — J.  P.  will  find  this 
word  in  the  French  Diet.  Nat.  (par  Bescherolle, 
Paris,  1 846),  written  Sang-gris.  Rabelais,  liv.  iv. 
ch.xlii.,  says : 

“ La  Koyne  respondit  que  moutarde  estoit  leur  sangreal 
et  baume  cdleste.” 

And  chap,  xliii. : 

“ Lequel  il  gardoit  religieusement  comme  un  autre  san- 
greal, et  en  guerissoit  plus  enormes  maladies.” 

See  also  Menage.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Skoymus  (2"‘'  S.  ii.  429.)  — Mr.  Wilkinson 
does  not  say  in  what  version  of  the  Te  Deum  this 
word  occurs.  Halliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Diction- 
ary,  gives  Skoymose : squeamish, — 

“ Thou  art  not  skoymose  thy  fantasty  for  to  tell.” 

, Basle’s  King  Johan,  p.  11. 

but,  as  usual,  without  venturing  on  a derivation. 

hlay  it  not  be  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  secamu,  sceomu : shame,  disgrace,  naked- 
ness ? It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  some 
affinity  between  the  ideas  it  conveys  and  those 
expressed  by  the  Latin  word  horreo. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 
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Morning  Hymn  (2"^  S.  ii.  474.)  — It  is  by  no 
means  clear  what  is  meant  by  “ a Prayer-book  of 
1801  and  1817,  London,  Nichols,  King’s  Printer  ; ” 
but  I imagine  the  Prayer-book  may  be  dated 
1801,  the  Metrical  Psalms,  1817  ; the  latter  being 
printed  by  Nichols,  not  as  King’s  Printer  (which 
he  was  not),  but  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Stationers.  J.  G.  N. 


dMi^telTaneatu?. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

There  are  few  Antiquaries,  or  Note-makers,  who  have 
not  at  some  period  or  other  longed  to  run  down  to  the 
Bodleian  for  a peep  into  the  curious  collection  of  Diaries 
of  Thomas  Hearne  preserved  in  that  noble  library.  So 
strong  was  this  feeling,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  Dr. 
Bliss,  at  that  time  a I'ellow  of  St.  John’s,  commenced 
transcribing  and  printing  a selection  from  them.  Cir- 
cumstances then«ccurred  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
work,  when  nearl}'  six  hundred  pages  of  it  had,  however, 
been  printed.  But  fortunately  for  those  who  longed, 
like  ourselves,  to  know  what  “ priefs  in  his  note-book  ” 
had  been  made  by  Honest  Tom,  Dr.  Bliss  has  lately 
taken  courage,  set  to  work  again,  .and  brought  his  labour 
of  love  to  a close.  The  result  is  two  goodty  volumes  under 
the  title  of  Heliquim  Hearniance ; the  Memams  of  Thomas 
Hearne,  M.A.,  being  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Eiaries  col- 
lected, with  a few  Holes,  by  Philip  Bliss,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  now  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  will  gladden  the  hearts  of 
many  an  antiquary.  Hearne’s  Notes  treat  of  every  thing, 
from  “predestination  down  to  slea  silk,”  and  well  de- 
served publication.  Honest  Tom,  who  was  a J.acobite 
and  Non -juror,  has  dotted  down  very  unreservedly  his 
feelings  and  his  opinions ; and  with  these  has  mixed  up 
memoranda  on  every  imaginable  subject.  Now  he  re- 
cords a bit  of  biography  — now  describes  an  old  MS.  — 
here  gives  us  a taste  of  his  classical  knowledge  — here 
gives  a bit  of  local,  here  a bit  of  general  history ; now  a 
scrap  of  folk  lore,  now  a touch  of  politics;  here  lauds 
James  III. — there  sneers  at  the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  now 
quotes  Dr.  Plot,  “ that  ’twas  a rule  among  antiquaries  to 
receive  and  never  restore ; ” and  then  gives  us  a strange 
picture  of  social  life,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Bill  for  securing  the 
Church  of  England,  “ Dr.  Bull  (query.  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s)  sate  in  the  lobby  all  the  while,  smoking  his 
pipe.”  Collections  of  English  Ana  are  somewhat  rare. 
Dr.  Bliss  has  added  one  to  the  list : and  one  which  is  by 
no  means  the  least  valuable  of  them.  He  has  taken  great 
pains  in  editing  the  Hearniana,  and  his  Notes  are  far 
ifom  the  least  interesting  portion  of  these  volumes.  No 
wonder  then  that  an  admirer  of  them  should,  as  it  is 
said,  have  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  copy  the  fol- 
lowing quatrain : — 

“ Time  once  complained  of  Thomas  Hearne, 

‘ Whatever  I forget.  You  learn.’ 

Now  Time’s  complaint  is  changed  to  this, 

‘ What  Hearne  forgot,  is  learned  by  Bliss.’  ” 

Mr.  Timbs,  who  has  a happy  knack  at  catering  for  the 
general  reader,  has  just  put  forth  another  of  his  popular 
volumes.  It  is  entitled  Ctiriosities  of  History,  with  Hew 
Lights,  a Book  for  Old  and  Young : and  old  and  young 
in.ay  read  it  for  amusement,  and,  if  they  do,  will  get  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information  into  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  just  .added  to  his  Standard  Library,  The 
Table  Talk  of  Martin  Luther,  translated  by  William 


Hazlitt.  It  is,  in  a great  measure,  a re-issue  of  Bogue’s 
edition  of  The  Tdble  Talk  of  the  great  Reformer ; but  is 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  Chalmers’s 
Life  of  Luther,  to  which  are  subjoined  illustrative  anec- 
dotes from  Michelet  and  Audin ; and  also  by  the  addition 
of  Luther’s  Catechism. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  pukchase. 

A.  B.  C.,wiTH  Catbchism.  12mo.  Edinburgh,  1718. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carrlofje  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldt,  Publishers  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186;  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Manning’s  Sermons.  Vol.  II. 

Macculloch’s  Attributes  of  God.  Duncan. 

Post  Office  Directory  for  Warwickshire.  Second-hand. 

Wanted  by  Charles  F.  Blackburn,  Bookseller,  Leamington. 


Antiquitif.s  op  Fotberingay.  If  with  Plan  of  the  Castle. 
Daniel’s  VovAoE  ROUND  Great  Britain.  Folio.  Vol.  1.  1818, 
Sharon  Torner’s  Henry  VIII.  Vol,  I.  1828. 

Bacon’s  (Roger)  Opus  Magnus.  Fol. 

Moedlbr’s  Work  on  the  Central  Sun, 

Lackington’s  Life.  8vo. 

Quarterly  Review.  First  10  Volumes. 

Wanted  by  Thos.  Millard,  70.  Newgate  Street,  London. 


Memoir  op  Sydney  Smith.  Vol.  II. 

Wanted  by  A.  B.  M.,  Batcheller’s  Library,  Dover. 


Hallam’s  Constitutional  History.  Vol.  I.  of  the  2«Vol.  Edition. 
The  Sixth  Edition,  1850,  preferred. 

Wanted  by  R.  B.  Hdbhjn,  Esq.,  2.  Sussex  Place,  Regent’s  Park. 


to  CoriY^pflaUfiiW. 

The  Index  to  Volume  II.  op  our  Second  Series  will  be  issued  with 
our  next  Number. 

Communications  not  Inserted.  Correspondents  who  write  to  us  rc- 
speclinf}  the  non-insertion  qf  Communications  arc  requested  to  specify  the 
subjects  of  the  papers  to  which  they  refer,  and  not  the  initials  by  which 
they  ivere  signed  ; it  is  the  subject  matter,  and  not  the  signature,  by  which 
we  can  identify  them. 

W.  B.  C.  will  find  the  lines  — 

“ Earth  goeth  on  the  earth,”  &c.  — 
treated  of  in  our  lst,S.  vii.  498.  576. ; viii.  575. 

Erratum.  — 2nd  S.  iii.  p.  4.  col.  2.  1.  33., /or  “startling”  read 
“ snarling.” 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  miblished  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscri}->tion  for  Stamped  Copies /or- 
warded  direct  from  the  rublishers  iincludinn  the  Half-yearly  Index)  is 
11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in  favour  q/*  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street;  to  whom  also  all  Communications 
FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addy'cssed. 


PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 

CHOICE  N 0 T E S 

FROM 

NOTES  AND  QDEEIES. 

Vol.  X.  — History. 


It  having  been  suggested  that  from  the  valuable  materials  scattered 
through  the  FIRST  SERIES  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  a Selection 
of  Popular  Volumes,  each  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  might 
with  advantage  be  prepared,  arrangements  liave  been  made  for  that 
pui  pose,  and  the  FIRST  VOLUME,  containing  a collection  of  interest- 
ing HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA,  will  be  ready 
very  shortly. 

This  will  be  followed  by  similar  volumes  illustrative  of  BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE.  FOLK  LORE,  PROVERBS,  BALLADS,  &c. 

London  : BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street. 
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lONDON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17.  1857. 

newton's  nephew,  the  rev.  b,  smith. 

1 In  Nichols’s  Illustrations  (vol.  iv.  pp.  1 — 61.) 

are  a number  of  miscellanies  relating  to  Newton, 

I all  or  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  are  worthy  of  being  cited 
1 by  biographers  as  a convenient  collection.  They 
! contain  Conduitt’s  memoranda  on  the  life  and 
1 funeral,  the  extracts  from  the  journal  books  of 
: the  Royal  Society,  Stukeley’s  reminiscences,  and 
; Whitaker’s  (of  which  more  presently),  the  pedi- 
I grees  of  Newton,  Smith,  Conduitt,  and  AValpole, 
epitaphs  of  various  persons,  and  a few  letters  of 
i Newton  (mostly  well  known)  to  Aston,  Olden- 
I burg,  Collins,  Aubrey,  Flamstead,  Bentle}’^,  Fatio, 
Sloane,  Percival,  IMason.  At  p.  67.  is  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  Halley,  of  which  the  curious  may 
j decide  whether  or  no  Hooke  had  any  hand  in  it. 

I I have  before  me  six  volumes  of  the  Illustrations, 
the  last  in  1831  (posthumous).  There  is  no  In- 
dex ; and  I hardly  know  whether  I have  got  all 
the  volumes.  The  Anecdotes  have  a most  excel- 
lent pair  of  Indexes  ; one  to  the  first  six  volumes, 
one  to  the  eighth  and  ninth.  But  this  pair  of 
Indexes  makes  the  seventh  volume  : and  any  one 
who  will  note  this  fact  in  the  title-page  of  the 
first  volume  will  very  much  augment  the  value  of 
the  copy. 

In  Dr.  Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven  (2nd  ed. 
1812,  p.  462.)  is  some  account  of  Newton’s  half- 
nephew, Benjamin  Smith,  rector  of  Linton  in 
Craven  from  1733  to  1776,  the  yaar  of  his  death. 
They  were  communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sheep- 
shanks, Prebendary  of  Carlisle.  The  part  relating 
to  Newton  is  worth  extracting  entire : 

“lie  [Benjamin  Smith]  was  born  at  or  near  Stamford, 
about  the  year  1700.  When  about  eighteen  3’ears  old,  his 
uncle  sent  for  him,  and  at  his  house  he  chiefl}^  resided  till 
the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  in  1727. 

“In  many  conversations  with  him  I [Rev.  W.  S.] 
could  not  learn  much  more  than  was  known  already  with 
respect  to  Sir  Isaac’s  habits,  compant',  &c. : but  he  gene- 
rally confirmed  what  had  been  told  by  others.  He  said 
that  his  uncle,  when  advanced  in  v'ears,  was  rather  cor- 
pulent, but  not  so  much  so  as  to  diminish  his  activit.v ; 
that  be  was  in  general  silent  and  reserved;  but  when 
he  gave  his  opinion  on  subjects  of  literature,  it  was  pe- 
remptory and  decisive.  He  confirmed  the  account  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  when 
Sir  Isaac,  from  hi.s  age  and  infirmities,  could  not  wait 
upon  her,  frequenth'  visited  him  : that  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
whom  he  called  his  chaplain,  dined  at  his  table  very  often  ; 
and  that  of  all  his  uncle’s  intimate  friends  he  should  say 
he  (Sir  Isaac)  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Dr.  Clarke. 
Mr.  Smith  himself  always  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke’s  mild, 
accommodating  manners  and  lively  conversation,  and 
particularly  his  condescending  attentions  to  himself)  with 
much  respect  and  gratitude. 

“He  said  that  Dr.  Bentley  was,  when  in  town,  fre- 
quently at  Sir  Isaac’s  table ; and  that  his  behaviour  was 


I singularly  haughty  and  inattentive  to  eveiy  one  but  New- 
ton himself;  that  he  had  heard  his  uncle  mention  Roger 
! Cotes  with  much  regret,  and  Dr.  Halley  with  disappro- 
bation, on  account  of  his  infidelity  and  licentious  conduct. 

“ Voltaire,  in  a small  treatise  on  the  character  of  New- 
ton, ascribes  his  promotion  in  the  Mint  to  an  improper 
attachment  of  Lord  Halifax  to  Mrs.  Conduitt.  In  order 
to  investigate  this  point,  I asked  Mr.  Smith  what  was  the 
age  of  his  cousin,  Miss  Smith  [Barton],  afterwards  Mrs. 
Conduitt.  He  answered  she  was  born  in  the  same  j'ear 
with  himself.  He  always  declined  to  tell  his  age;' but 
allowed  me  to  conclude  that  he  was  born  within  two  or 
three  v-ears  of  1700 ; and,  upon  being  told  of  Voltaire’s 
calumny,  said  that  when  his  uncle  was  made  Warden  of 
the  Mint  b.v  King  IVilliam,  Mrs.  Conduitt  was  not  born  ; 
and  when  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Master,  she  was 
011I3'  a child. 

“Among  Jlr.  Smith’s  papers  were  several  letters  from 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  these  he  addre.ssed  his  nephew  by 
the  familiar  name  of  Ben,  and  pre.ssed  him  to  choose  a 
profession.  There  was  some  vulgar  phraseology  in  them 
which  induced  me  to  burn  them  when  1 arranged  his 
papers  after  his  death.” 

This  Rev.  B.  Smith  probably  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  his  personal  in.tercourse  with  his  uncle. 
He  gives  his  friend  nothing  but  what  he  might 
have  learnt  from  books,  excci)t  a false  account  of 
his  cousin  Miss  Smith.  Looking  at  his  other  mis- 
take, it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  charge  this  mis- 
nomer on  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  a boy  of  eighteen  should  have  taken  a mar- 
ried woman  of  thirty-eight  to  have  been  of  his  own 
age,  and  should  have  preserved  that  impression 
through  nearly  nine  years  of  familiar  acquaintance. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  hotv  Newton  should,  by  letter 
after  letter,  be  pressing  to  choose  a profession 
a nephew  who  “chiefly  resided”  with  himself. 
Looking  at  the  character  which  Smith  bore,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  a dinner  or  two  was  the 
greatest  amount  of  intercourse  which  he  had  with 
his  uncle  : and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  “vul- 
gar phraseology  ” of  Newton’s  letters  amounted  to 
nothing  but  such  reference  to  his  nephew’s  haunts 
and  practices  as  a strong  remonstrance  required. 
This  Smith  appears  to  have  over-e.xaggerated  his 
own  acquaintance  with  Lord  Hardwicke  : and  he 
appears  also  to  have  informed  Mr.  Sheepshanks  that 
Newton  had  left  him  landed  property,  which  was 
certainly  not  the  case.  His  friend  the  prebendary 
says,  “ In  no  part  of  his  life,  so  far  as  I know,  had 
his  conduct  been  so  regular  as  that  a patron  who 
was  acquainted  with  it,  could  find  any  satisfaction 
in  promoting  him.”  But  there  is  stronger  evi- 
dence than  this. 

In  February,  1732-33,  Warburton  (afterwards 
Bisho[))  wrote  to  Dr.  Sfukeley  a strong  reproof 

for  having  given  a title  for  orders  to  ’ . 

{Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.)  Nichols  has  sup- 
pressed the  name  ; but  afterwards  (loc.  cit),  for- 
getting the  su[)pression,  he  refers  back  to  this 
letter  as  relating  to  Smith.  And  some  confirm- 
ation is  derived  from  Warburton  going  on  to 
speak  of  Newton’s  work  on  Daniel,  which  Smith 
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was  then  publishing.  Warburton  says,  “It  is 
with  the  utmost  concern  I see  you  write  that  you 

gave  a title.  The  news  of  his  going  into 

orders  creates  a furious  scandal  here ; and  I be- 
lieved it  false  till  the  receipt  of  your  letter.”  The 
manner  in  which  he  then  alludes  to  Smith’s  life 
and  morals  may  be  omitted,  as  “ vulgar  phrase- 
ology.”  Those  who  can  may  e.xplain  the  reason 
why  Warburton,  who  had  distinctly  objected  to 

having  a title,  was  mollified  (p.23.)  by  Stuke- 

ley’s  e.xplanation  that  he  had  refused  a testimonial, 
and  only  given  a title,  “ a matter  that  relates  only 
to  his  support,  not  at  all  to  his  morals.” 

The  account  above  quoted  is  the  only  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Catherine  Barton  by  a member  of 
her  family  which  has  yet  been  produced ; and  it 
does  not  tend  to  encourage  the  confidence  with 
which  the  accounts  of  relations  are  preferred  to 
those  of  other  persons  on  questions  of  fact.  But 
this  B.  Smith  seems  to  have  borne  a character 
through  his  whole  life  which  is  entirely  incom- 
patible with  his  chief  residence  for  nine  years 
having  been  Newton’s  house.  His  friend  the  pre- 
bendary, who  touches  his  general  character  very 
lightly,  states  that  he  despised  the  habits  and 
])overty  of  his  parishioners,  and  called  them 
“baptized  brutes;”  which  they  returned  by  all 
manner  of  dislike  and  disrespect. 

Warburton’s  idea  of  Newton’s  occupation  is 
worth  a Note.  Speaking  of  the  work  on  Daniel, 
he  says,  “ I never  expected  great  things  in  this 

kind from  a man  who  spent  all  his  days 

[nights  ?]  in  looking  through  a telescope."  War- 
burton ought  to  have  known  better;  but  there 
are  many  persons  who  imagine  that  Newton  was 
an  astronomical  observer. 

Since  I wrote  the  above,  I have  received  some 
information  from  a friend  who  in  early  life  knew 
Mr.  W.  Sheepshanks.  To  this  friend  I did  not 
communicate  any  suspicion  of  my  own  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  letters,  but  merely  mentioned  t’ue 
alleged  fact  of  their  destruction.  The  following 
is  an  extract : 

“ I entirely  believe  every  syllable  of  my  early  conver- 
sations with  him  [VV.  S.]  ; amongst  others  the  account 
of  the  burning  of  some  of  Newton’s  private  letters  to  his 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Smith  of  Linton,  near  Skep- 
ton,  in  Craven.  If  you  refer  to  Whitaker’s  History  of 
Craven,  you  may  possibly  see  this  fact  recorded  by  his 
own  hand,  but  I do  not  feel  sure  of  it.  I say  positively, 

however,  that  I heard  him  say  he  did  it The 

Eev.  B.  Smith  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  his 
order,  even  in  those  wretched  times.  He  used  to  com- 
plain bitterlv  to [a  connexion  of  W.  S.],  that  all 

his  uncle’s  influence  could  do  nothing  better  than  thrust 
him  into  the  tub,  where  he  was  gaping  for  a pair  of 
colours.  He  led  a sad  immoral  life,  and  had  a grand 
madam  for  housekeeper,  who  dressed  in  an  unheard-of 
fashion,  and  spoke  a language  which  the  simple  villagers 
did  not  understand.  It  was  of  and  concerning  this  madam 
and  other  delinquencies  [by  the  date,  it  must  have  been 
soino  of  the  others']  that  Sir  Isaac  wrote  strong  remon- 
strances; but  Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  one  of  his  idolaters. 


and  no  doubt  believed  that  such  matters  were  not  edify- 
ing to  the  public,  and  that  they  did  no  particular  credit 
to  the  author.  He  always,  in  speaking  of  these  letters, 

expressed  surprise  at  their  extreme  coarseness 

I have  heard  man3'  anecdotes  of  him  [Smith]  from 

[the  connexion  of  W.  S.  above  mentioned],  all  discredit- 
able ones.”  I 

It  appears,  then,  that  my  conjecture  was  cor- 
rect, and  that  Newton  could  not  remonstrate 
with  his  nephew,  any  more  than  Warburton 
could  describe  him,  in  measured  and  presentable 
language.  Enough  is  known  of  Newton’s  distaste 
for  coarseness  of  expression  to  make  it  certain  that  i 
he  wrote  nothing  of  the  kind  without  good  reason. 

It  will  of  course  suggest  itself  that  Smith  might 
have  believed  the  scandal  against  his  cousin,  and 
thought  a postponement  of  her  birth  the  easiest 
way  of  defending  her  memory.  Plad  he  been  a j 
trustworthy  person,  and  one  whose  assertion  that 
he  almost  lived  in  Newton’s  house  was  credible,  j 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  sup-  i 
posed  he  really  meant  what  he  said,  and  very  dif-  | 
ficult  to  have  given  any  reason  for  bis  falsification,  j 
except  the  one  here  supposed  possible.  As  it  is,  j 
there  is  really  no  sufficient  reason  to  trust  his  \ 
story.  If  we  were  even  to  take  for  granted  as  i 
much  as  that  he  had  seen  his  cousin,  we  might  j 
possibly  be  wrong.  It  may  have  been  the  truth  I 
that  Newton  would  never  see  him,  and  never  j 
communicated  with  him,  except  by  the  curious  j 
letters  which  Mr.  W.  Sheepshanks  destroyed. 
There  is  nothing  positive  against  this  : and  all 
that  he  tells  about  Newton  is  no  more  than  any- 
one, desiring  to  have  it  believed  that  he  knew 
something  of  Newton,  could  have  found  in  print. 

It  may,  again,  have  been  the  truth  that  Newton 
sometimes  invited  him,  but  always  when  Mrs. 
Conduitt  was  out  of  the  way. 

I shall  notice  some  other  bearings  of  the  facts 
here  brought  forward  in  another  communication. 

A.  De  Morgan. 


PASSAGE  OP  HORACE  WAEPOLE. 

Although  Horace  Walpole’s  remains  are  about 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham,  I am  tempted  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  a passage 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  and  which  is  not 
explained  by  the  editor.  The  passage  to  which  I 
allude  is  in  a letter  of  Aug.  4,  1783,  written  at 
Strawberry  Hill : 

“I  must  tell  j’ou  an  excellent  reply  of  a person  your 
Ladj'ship  scarce  knows,  and  I not  at  all.  Lord  Lewisham 
lately  gave  a dinner  to  a certain  electoral  prince,  who  is 
in  England,  and  at  which,  a la  mode  de  son  pays,  they 
drank  veiy  hard.  The  conversation  turned  on  matri- 
mony : the  foreign  altesse  said  he  envied  the  Dukes  of 
Devon  and  Rutland,  who,  though  high  and  mighfy  princes 
too,  had  been  at  liberfy  to  wed  two  charming  women 
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■whom  they  liked;  but  for  his  part  he  supposed  he  should 

be  forced  to  marry  some  ugly  German  b , I forget  the 

other  letters  of  the  word ; and  then  turning  to  the  Irish 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  asked  what  he  would  advise  him  to 
do.  ‘Faith,  Sir,’  said  the  Master,  ‘I  am  not  yet  drunk 

enough  to  give  advice  to  a Prince  of about  marr}"- 

ing.’  I think  it  one  of  the  best  answers  I ever  heard. 
How  many  fools  will  think  themselves  sober  enough  to 
advise  his  allesse  on  whatever  he  consults  them ! ” — 
“ Letters  addresseil  to  the  Countess  of  Ossor3%”  vol.  ii. 
p.  1G4.,  London,  1848. 

The  “ electoral  prince,”  the  “ foreign  altesse," 
alluded  to  in  this  anecdote,  is  evidently  no  other 
person  than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom,  as 
being  the  son  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  Horace 
Walpole  jocosely  applies  this  designation.  Pie 
envies  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Rutland, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  celebrated 
duchesses,  and  anticipates  his  own  unhappy  lot, 
in  being  compelled  to  marry  a German  princess, 
devoid  of  all  personal  charm.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  born  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  and 
was  therefore  at  this  time  just  twenty-one  years 
old.  Lord  Lewisham  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Dartmouth  ; he  was  born  in  1755, 
and  died  in  1810  : his  father  had  been  a member 
of  Lord  North’s  cabinet.  The  Ii-ish  Master  of  the 
Rolls  at  tins  time  was  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Rigby,  who  held  the  office,  then  a® sinecure,  from 
1759  to  1788,  nearly  thirty  years.  Lord  Stanhope 
{Hist  of  Eng.,  c.  34.)  describes  Rigby  as  “ a gay, 
jovial,  not  over-scrupulous  placeman.”  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Irish,  not  of  the  English,  Privy 
Council.  L. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SEVEN  FOLIO  EDITIONS  OF 
CRANMEr’s  BIBLE. 

As  there  are  occasional  notices  in  the  columns 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  respecting  editions  of  the  Bible,  I 
think  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readei’s 
of  it  for  me  to  communicate  a few  facts  respecting 
the  editions  of  Cranmer’s  Bible,  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  my  examination  of  the  seven 
folio  editions  printed  in  1539,  1540,  and  1541. 
I commenced  a collection  of  the  various  editions 
of  the  Bible  in  English.  Some  years  since,  these 
pursuits  led  me  to  investigate  the  differences  be- 
tween these  seven  editions,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a copy  of  each  edition  correct.  For  the 
information  of  some  of  your  readers  who  may  not 
have  paid  much  attention  to  these  folio  Bibles,  I 
may  state  that  five  of  the  seven  editions  read  to- 
gether ; therefore,  any  portions  of  either  may  be 
bound  up  without  any  regard  to  the  different  edi- 
tions, the  first  and  last  word  of  every  leaf  being 
the  same  (with  a few  accidental  exceptions)  : the 
other  two  read  together  in  the  same  way.  Every 
leaf  of  the  seven  differs,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  type  for  each  was  composed  for  it. 
It  is  found  that  very  few  copies  exist  ffee  from 


some  leaves  of  other  editions.  Thu.s,  the  Decem- 
ber and  July  copies  are  often  mixed;  the  two 
Novembers  are  so  also ; and  the  1539,  and  the 
April  1540. 

Anderson,  in  his  Annals  of  the  English  Bible 
(vol.  ii.  p.  128.),  says  that  no  correct  copy  existed 
before  Lea  Wilson  arranged  his  set,  all  copies 
being  “ made  up.”  By  this  I suppose  he  wishes 
us  to  understand,  that  imperfect  copies  of  dif- 
ferent editions  have  been  used  to  make  up  a per- 
fect copy.  I have  arrived  at  a different  conclu- 
sion ; for  I find  those  leaves  which  are  e.xchanged 
or  mixed  are,  in  most  instances,  the  same  leaves 
as  in  the  one  alluded  to  between  the  July  and 
April.  If  these  “made  up  copies”  were  the  re- 
sult of  completing  defective  copies,  no  two  would 
agree.  I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
volumes  were  first  issued  as  we  find  them.  It  is 
not  probable  that  they  set  up  every  leaf  to  read 
together,  in  order  that  the  various  portions  should 
be  useful  to  make  copies  for  sale.  I may  just 
remark,  that  the  set  made  up  by  the  late  Lea 
Wilson,  which  Anderson  alludes  to  as  the  only 
correct  copies  in  existence,  are  not  free  from 
error  : the  December  and  July  copies  have  many 
leaves  the  same,  which  must  be  wrong ; and  the 
May  copy  has  a few  leaves  in  it  which  I think  can 
be  shown  to  belong  to  another  edition.  To  decide 
to  which  edition  some  leaves  belong  that  are 
found  occurring  in  different  editions  is  difficult, 
and  can  only  be  done  by  collating  and  comparing 
as  many  copies  as  possible.  I looked  at  the 
splendid  copy  on  vellum  which  was  presented  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  Anthony  Morler,  expecting  to 
find  this  a standard  for  the  April,  1540 ; but,  on 
comparing  it  with  the  copy  on  paper,  I found  they 
differed  in  many  places.  I discovered  fifteen  leaves 
in  which  they  differed  : which  copy,  then,  is  incor- 
rect? It  will  be  expected  that  the  copy  on  vellum 
must  be  correct,  but  what  are  the  facts  ? I have 
lately  carefully  examined  all  the  April  and  July 
copies  that  I can  hear  of  in  the  public  libraries  in 
the  kingdom  and  in  private  hands,  as  well  as  in 
my  own.  I have  spared  no  pains  ; and  have  ex- 
amined thirteen  copies  of  the  April  edition,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  contains  those 
particular  leaves  that  are  in  the  vellum  copy,  ex- 
cept in  one.  There  are  four  of  them.  I have  com- 
pared seven  July  copies,  and  they  all  contain  all 
those  leaves  in  which  the  vellum  copy  differs  from 
the  April.  Besides  this,  in  one  place  where  July 
leaves,  as  I call  them,  are  inserted,  there  the  copy 
on  vellum  does  not  read.  The  July  leaf  has  two 
more  lines  at  the  commencement  of  it  than  the 
April  edition,  thus  making  a repetition  of  two 
lines.  This  repetition  does  not  occur  in  any  one 
of  the  Aprils  I have  examined.  In  one  place  in 
the  vellum  copy,  before  the  insertion  of  July 
leaves,  there  is  a leaf  differing  from  any  of  the 
April  or  July  leaves  ; it  appears  differently  set  up. 
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This  evidence  I think  conclusive,  that  these  leaves 
in  the  April  copy  on  vellum  were  printed  off',  the 
types  set  up,  and  used  for  the  following  July 
edition.  I will  not  attempt  to  account  for  this 
fact.  If  it  is  not  so,  all  the  twenty  copies  of  April 
and  July  which  I have  examined,  some  of  the 
finest  and  best  known,  are  bound  up  with  fifteen 
leaves  exchanged  ; and  which  copies,  but  for  the 
exchange,  would  have  a repetition  of  two  lines,  or 
an  omission  of  two  lines.  I began  to  arrange  my 
copies  by  the  vellum  copy,  but  could  not  make 
them  read  in  one  place ; this  led  to  further  inves- 
tigation. The  result  I give  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  obtain  farther  evidence  on  the 
identity  of  these  Cranmers,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  if  any  gentleman  who  possesses  a copy  will 
communicate  with  me  on  the  subject. 

Feancis  Fey. 

Gotham,  Bristol,  1st  Mo.  1st,  1857. 


Cromwell’s  warean't  for  the  demolition  of 

THE  CASTLE  OF  HAVERFORDWEST. 

The  following  documents  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  town  council  of  Haverford- 
west, relative  to  the  demolition  of  the  castle  of 
that  town  ; which,  although  garrisoned  for  the 
King  in  the  civil  wars,  was  not  besieged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  garrison  having  withdrawn  in  a 
panic  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  under  Colonel,  afterwards  Major- 
General  Rowland  Laugharne,  and  Captain,  after- 
wards Colonel  John  Foyer,  mayor  of  Pembroke, 
at  Milford,  — particularly  the  surrender  of  Pitt 
Fort,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  places  pos- 
sessed by  the  Royalists.  For  his  services,  a grant 
of  the  estate  of  Slebech,  in  Pembrokeshii'e  (after- 
wards revoked,  on  his  declaring  for  the  King,)  was 
made  to  Colonel  Laugharne  hy  the  Pailiainent ; 
but  he  subsequently,  disgusted  by  the  parliamen- 
tary proceedings,  took  up  arms  for  the  King,  and 
threw  himself,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, into  Pembroke  Castle  ; his  gallant  defence 
of  which,  in  conjunction  with  Poyer,  is  well  known. 
The  siege  of  Pembroke  brought  Cromwell  into 
Wales;  and  it  was  his  fear  of  Haverfordwest 
Castle  giving  him  similar  trouble  which  prompted 
his  order  for  its  demolition.  The  surrender  of 
Pembroke  Castle,  and  the  military  execution  of 
its  gallant  governor.  Colonel  Poyer,  are  matters 
of  history.  Cromwell’s  warrant  for  the  downfall 
of  the  castle  of  Haverfordwest,  and  calling  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  hundreds  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  mayor  and  corporation,  is  written  in 
a bold,  vigorous  hand,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  humble 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. The  first  order  runs  as  follows  : 

“ We,  being  authorized  by  the  Parliament  to  view  and 


consider  what  garrisons  and  places  of  strength  are  fit  to 
be  demolisht,  and  we  finding  that  the  Castle  of  Haver- 
ford  is  not  tenable  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  yet 
that  it  may  be  possest  by  ill  affected  persons  to  the  pre- 
iudice  of  the  peace  of  theise  parts.  These  are  to  authorize 
and  require  you  to  summon  in  the  hundreds  of  Bouse, 
and  y"  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  and  County  of  Haver- 
fordwest, and  that  they  forthwith  demolish  the  workes, 
walls,  and  towers  of  the  said  Castle,  soe  as  that  the  said 
Castle  may  not  be  possest  by  the  enemy,  to  the  endan- 
gering of  the  peace  of  theise  parts : Given  under  our 
hands  this  day  of  Jul}',  1648 : 

“ To  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of 
Haverfordwest : — 

“ Wee  expect  an  accompt  of  your 
proceedings  with  Effect  in 
this  business  by  Saturday, 
being  the  15*''  of  July  in- 
stant.” 

Beneath  this  is  written  the  following  significant 
menace ; — 

“ If  a speedy  course  be  not  taken 
to  fulfil  the  coihands  of  this 
warrant,  I shallbee  necessi- 
tated to  consider  of  settlinge 
a garrison, 

“ O.  Cromwell.” 

Endorsed  : 

“ Eec't  this  letter,  by  the  hand  of  M*  John  Lort,  this 
12*''  day  of  July,  1648.” 

Here  follow  the  letter  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, and  the  warrant  of  Cromwell : 

“ Honored  Sir, 

“ We’ve  received  an  order  from  yo*  hono’"  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  demolysh^'nge  of  the  Castle  of  Haverford- 
west, Accordinge  to  w"'',  wee  have  this  daie  putt  some 
workemen  aboute  it,  but  we  finde  the  worke  too  difficult 
to  be  brought  aboute  without  powder  to  blow  it  up ; that 
it  will  exhaust  an  imense  some  of  monej',  and  will  not  in 
a longe  time  be  effected.  Wherefore  wee  become  suitors 
to  your  hono*  that  there  may  a competent  quautyty  of 
powder  be  spared  out  of  the  s'hypps  for  the  speedy  effect- 
ynge  the  worke,  and  the  Countye  payinge  for  the  .same; 
And  wee  likewise  do  crave  that  yo*  liono'^  and  the  Com- 
mittee be  pleased  that  the  whole  Countie  may  joyne  w"' 
us  in  the  worke,  and  that  an  order  may  be  conseived  for 
the  leveyinge  of  a competent  some  of  money  in  the 
severall  hundreds  of  the  Countie,  for  the  pajdnge  for  the 
powder,  and  deffayinge  the  rest  of  tlie  charge.  Tlius, 
being  overbold  to  be  troublesome  to  yo*  hono*,  desiringe 
to  kuowe  yo*  hono*“  resolve  herein,  we  rest 
“ Yo*  hono's  humble 
“ Servants, 

“ John  Prynne, 

“ Maior. 

“ Etiieldred  Wogan  Roger  Bevans 

Will.  Bowen  John  Daniel 

William  Williams  J^oMeyler. 

Jbnkin  Howell 

“ Haverfordwest,  I 

13"'  July,  1648.” 

Directed  — 

“ Pfor  the  hono*’'''  Livetenant, 

“ Geneeall  Cromwell,  these 
“ at  Pembrock.” 

“ Whereas  upon  view  and  consideration  with  M*  Roger 


Roger  I.okt. 
Sam.  .Lort. 
John  Lort. 
Tho*  Barlow. 
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Lort,  M'  Samson  Lort,  and  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of 
H.avei'fordwest,  it  is  thought  fitt,  fur  the  preseruing  of 
the  peace  of  this  County,  that  the  Castle  of  Haverford- 
west should  be  speedily  demolished,  These  are  to  autho- 
rize you  to  call  vnto  your  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  this  seruice  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hunderds  of  Dun- 
gleddy.  Dewislaml,  Kemis,  Roose,  and  Kilgarren,  whoe 
are  herebj'  requiretl  to  give  you  assistance.  Given  under 
our  hands  this  14**'  of  July,  1648, 

“ 0.  Crojiwell. 

“ To  the  Maior  and  Aldermen 
of  Haverfordwest.” 

I suspect  that  the  “ shypps,”  mentioned  in  the 
petition  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  were  the  five 
ships  and  a frigate  which  aided  Colonel  Rowland 
Laugharne  in  driving  the  Earl  of  Carbery  and  his 
forces  out  of  the  county  of  Pembroke  in  1643  ; 
and  which  may  have  remained  in  Milford  Haven 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Royalists. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


centenarian  smokers. 

The  following  cutting  from  the  Dca'lington  and 
Stockton  Times,  Dec.  1856,  may  appear  to  merit 
preservation  : 

“Died  at  the  village  of  Wellburjq  North  Riding’  of  the 
county  of  York,  on  the  10th  instant,  in  the  110th  year 
of  her  age,  Jane  Garbutt,  widow.  Deceased  had  been 
twice  married,  her  husbands  being  sailors  during  the  old 
I war.  For  some  years  she  had  been  maintained  b}'  the 
I parish  of  VVellbury,  having  her  own  cottage  and  a female 
1 attendant.  The  old  woman  had  dwindled  into  a small 
j compass,  but  she  was  free  from  pain,  retaining  all  her 
I faculties  to  the  last  and  enjoying  her  pipe.  About  a year 
ago,  the  writer  of  this  notice  paid  her  a visit,  and  took 
1 her,  as  a ‘ brother  piper,’  a present  of  tobacco,  which  in- 
: gredient  of  bliss  was  alwaj's  acceptable  from  her  visitors. 
Asking  of  her  the  question  how  long  she  h.ad  smoked,  her 
repl}-.  was,  ‘ Vary  nigh  a hundred  years  ! ’ Such  a reply 
mat’  be  useful  to  those  who  allege  that  tobacco  is  a slow 
poison.  It  is  remarkiible  that  this  old  woman  sitt  upright 
in  her  chair,  rarely  ushig  the  back  of  it;  and  last  Satur- 
, d.ay  she  walked  steadily  over  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Since  infirmities  have  crept  upon  her  a railway  in  her 
1 neighbourhood  has  been  completed.  She,  at  different 
times,  expressed  a wish  to  see  this  railway  in  operation, 

' and  could  not  comprehend  how  the  passengers  and  goods 
' traffic  could  be  carried  on  without  horse  power,  and  by 
, locomotive  machines;  but  her  extreme  age  rendered  dif- 
ficult, and  perhaps  dangerous,  her  removal ; and  as  her 
curiosity  was  not  great  on  tlie  subject,  she  had  got  her 
time  over  without  this  wish  being  gratified.  Jane  Gar- 
butt  lived,  and  will  now  rest  in  the  ‘Vale  of  York,’  that 
sand  which  boasts  the  birth  and  burial  places  of  the  re- 
nowned Jenkins.” 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  record  : 

“ Pheasy  Molly,  of  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  died  1845,  aged 
96.  This  woman  for  many  years  had  been  an  inveterate 
smoker  of  tobacco ; which  indulgence  at  length  caused 
her  death,  her  clothes  becoming  ignited,  whilst  lighting 
her  pipe  at  the  fire.  She  had  several  times  previously 
suffered  from  burn.s,  in  consequence  of  the  habit,  but  no- 
thing could  deter  her  from  the  practice.” — Records  of 
Longevity,  by  Thomas  Bailey.  18-57,  12mo.,  p.  310. 


Again  : 

“ Le  18  Fevrier  1760,  Abraham  Favrot  meurt  h 104 
ans.  11  dtait  ne  au  chateau  d’Otiex  en  Suisse,  ct  exer- 
Cait  la  profession  de  boulanger.  II  avoit  toujours  la  pipe 
it  la  bouche,  et  aimait  passionnemeut  la  chasse.  II  mar- 
choit  encore  trbs  bien,  et  liaait  sans  lunettes.  II  mouiut 
siibitement,  sans  aucun  indice  desouffrance,  et  commeune 
lampe  bien  allum^e,  qu’un  souffle  eteint  tout  h coup.”  — 
Galerie  de  Ceiitiiriaires  anciens  ct  modernes,  par  Charles 
Lejoncourt.  8vo.  Paris,  184’2.,  p.  201. 

To  this  the  author  adds  : 

“ On  fera  remarquer  que  ce  centen.aire  est  le  seal  indi- 
que  comme  ayant  fait  un  usage  constant  de  la  pipe.” 

I was  about  to  claim  another  renowned  cente- 
narian : 

“ Old  Parr  was  such  an  inveterate  smoker,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  even  tanned  his  skin  by  the  absorption  of 
tobacco  smoke  into  his  pores,  and  his  longevity  has  be- 
come proverbial.”  — The  Cigar  and  Smokers'  Companion 
12mo.  London,  1845. 

But  the  witty  author  of  the  above  tract  (Renton 
Nicholson,  of  “ Judge  and  Jury”  celebrity)  does 
not  quote  his  authority,  and  I fe.ar  I must  give 
him  up  in  favour  of  Tliomas  Taylor,  the  Water 
Poet,  who,  in  his  Old,  Old,  very  Old  Man  : or  the 
Age  and  Long  Life  of  Thomas  Pu7'r,  says  : 

“• . . Pie  had  little  time  to  waste. 

Or  at  the  ale-house,  huff  cap  ale  to  taste; 

Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a tavern  fox; 

Ne’er  knew  a coach,  tobacco,  or  the .” 

Mr.  Chatto,  from  his  amusing  and  well-compiled 
little  book,  enables  me  to  cite  another  case ; 

“About  a year  or  two  ago,  there  was  living  at  Hild- 
h.ausen  in  Silesia,  an  old  man  named  Henry  Hertz,  of  the 
age  of  an  hundred  and  forty-two,  who  had  been  a to- 
bacco taker  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  still  continued 
to  smoke  a pipe  or  two  every  day’.”  —A  Paper ; — of  To- 
bacco, p.  96. 

hir.  Chatto  would  fain  enlist  Jenkins,  too, 
among  the  brethren  of  the  great  catholic  smoke- 
guild,  but  I am  afraid  that  it  is  his  “ wish”  alone 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  “ father  to  the  thought.” 

If  it  were  my  object  to  help  to  an  affirmative 
of  the  question  discussed  before  that  renowned 
misocapnic  counterblaster,  James  I.,  at  Oxford: 

“ Utrum  frequens  suffltus  Nicotianse  exotic®  sit  sanis 
salutaris,” 

or  to  bring  examples  to  support  old  Burton’s 
eulogy, 

“ Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  super-excellent  Tobacco,  which 
goes  far  beyond  all  p,anacea,  potable  gold,  and  philoso- 
pher’s stone ; a sovereign  remedy  to  all  diseases  . . &c. 

— Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  — 

I might  cite  such  instances  as  Hobbes,  who  at- 
tained the  age  of  ninety-two,  Izaak  Walton  ninety, 
Newton  eighty-four.  Dr.  Parr  seventy-eight,  all, 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  devoted  lovers  of  the 
pipe;  together  with  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  wlio,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pope,  was  wont  to  call  tobacco  his 
“ panpharmacon.” 
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Blit  tbe  enemies  of  tobacco  will  tell  me  that 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  — men  whose  consti- 
tutions have  acquired  by  habit  Mithridatic  powers, 
— like  the  aged  Effendi  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wadd 
in  his  amusing  Commerds  on  Corpulency  : 

“ Whose  hack  was  bent  like  a bow,  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  four  ounces  of  rice,  thirty  cups  of 
coffee,  three  drachms  of  opium,  and  besides  smoking  sixty 
pipes  of  tobacco.”  — P.  159. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Sfltiior 

Posey  of  a Ring.- — I used  to  possess  a remark- 
ably small  gold  wedding  ring,  that  was  dug  up,  in 
1833,  in  Charterhouse  Square.  The  inscription 
in  the  interior  was  “ not  this  bvt  me.”  ' 

Henry  T.  Riley. 

The  New  Moon.  — The  very  general  idea  that 
the  dim  form  of  the  full  moon  seen  with  the  new 
moon  is  a sign  of  rain,  seems  to  be  an  old  one ; 
the  appearance  may  also  have  predicted  something 
worse  than  storm,  and  have  been  considered 
ominous  by  the  sailors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  : 

“ I saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen 
With  the  old  moon  in  her  arm. 

And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  mastfer, 

I fear  we’ll  come  to  harm.” 

Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

T.  H.  Pattison. 

A Whale  Fight.  — The  following  story  has 
lately  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  : — 

“ A whale  fight  came  off,  a few  weeks  since,  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  town  of  Nybster,  in 
Scotland,  which  was  witnessed  by  many  fishermen  and 
others.  The  two  whales  rushed  against  each  other  with 
great  velocity ; one  would  leap  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
the  air,  and  fall  upon  his  foe  with  crushing  force ; they 
beat  each  other  with  their  tails  with  resounding  thwacks, 
and  the  sea  around  them,  lashed  into  foam,  soon  exhibited 
a bright  red  tinge.  The  battle  lasted  for  three  hours, 
when  one  of  the  whales  became  motionless,  and  the  other 
swam  slowly  away.  The  body  of  the  motionless  whale, 
which  was  found  to  be  dead,  was  afterwards  drawn  ashore. 
It  measured  sixty  feet,  was  much  bruised,  and  had  its 
upper  jawbone  broken.” 

Threlkeld. 

Cambridge. 

Eminent  Artists  who  have  Iteen  Scene-painters. 
— In  addition  to  the  well-known  instances  of 
Messrs.  Stanfield  and  Roberts  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  David  Cox,  who,  some  half-a-century 
since,  was  assistant  scene-painter  at  the  Birming- 
ham Theatre, — and  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  who 
was  once  “ the  youthful  artist  of  a certain  Theatre 
Rural  on  the  Sussex  coast,”  and  who,  for  the  sake 
of  the  recollections  of  that  time,  painted  “ an  old 
white  horse,  and  black  donkey,”  in  the  scene  of  the 
Gipsy  Encampment  in  Mr.  Buckstone’s  drama  of 


the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  produced  at  the  Adelph  i 
Theatre,  March  11,  1847.  (See  the  Dedication  to 
the  published  version  of  the  drama.) 

CuTHBEBT  Bede,  B.A. 

Addison’s  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley."  — In  “ an 
Epithalamium,”  in  Poems  by  .George  Butt,  D.D., 
vicar  of  Kidderminster,  there  is  a poetical  de- 
scription of  Abberley  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the  poet 
Walsh,  — “ knowing  Walsh,”  “ the  Muse’s  judge  1 
and  friend,”  (whose  works  were  published  by  I 
Curll  in  1736),  and  who  often  entertained  as  i 
guests  the  poets  Pope,  Dryden,  and  Addison.  Of  jj 
the  last-named  poet,  Dr.  Butt  says  : | 

“ It  is  more  than  probable,  that  it  was  in  this  fitting  ,,i 
seat  of  the  Muses  where  this  amiable  writer  planned  his  1 
Worcestershire  papers,  and  saw  the  original  Sir  Roger  ;j 
de  Coverley.”  — Note  to  p.  24.,  vol.  i.  ij 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1776.  i 

CuTHBBRT  Bede,  B.A.  j 


©uerfeS.  i 

MEANING  OF  ANGLO-SAXONS.  ' 

May  I,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year,  which  '! 
is  to  inaugurate  also  a new  era  of  brotherhood  be-  1 
tween  the  United  States  and  England,  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  a question  on  a subject  which  : 
has  often  puzzled  me  ? It  is  probable  that  some  ‘ 
one  of  your  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic may  be  able  to  explain  my  difficulty  ; for  I i 
believe  the  Americans  were  the  first  to  use  the  | 
name  which  I cannot  understand,  in  the  sense  : 
which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  My  question  ! 
is,  “ What  do  they,  and  their  English  imitators, 
mean  by  Anglo-Saxons  ? " What  did  the  United  ! 
States  Consul  mean,  when,  at  the  dinner  lately  !i 
given  to  Captain  Hartstein,  after  substituting  ; 
Turks  and  Russians  for  Dr.  Watts’  dogs  and 
bears  and  lions,  in  the  well-known  little  gnomic 
poem  about  “ barking  and  biting,”  he  continued  : 

“ But  Anglo-Saxons  should  never  let 
Such  angry  passions  rise ; 

Their  great  big  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other’s  eyes ! ” 

I am  entirely  at  a loss  to  understand  this  name  ; 
and  I wish  some  one  would  do  me  the  favour  to  ! 
explain  what  is  really  meant  by  it.  I know  some-  | 
thing  of  a people  who  were  called  by  it,  a good 
many  centuries  ago  ; who  founded,  in  short,  by 
slow  degrees,  a very  powerful  state  in  the  largest 
part  of  the  British  Islands ; and  who,  under  the 
general  name  of  Anglo-Sa.xons,  continued  to  exist 
in  England  and  Scotland  for  seven  or  eight  Inin- 
dred  years.  I have,  indeed,  given  myself  unusual 
pains  to  master  their  now  extinct  language,  to  re- 
cover much  of  their  lost  history  and  law,  and  to 
make  the  forms  of  their  civilisation  intelligible  to 
the  people  who  now  occupy  the  country  which 
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tliey  occupied.  But  I have  done  this  solely  be- 
cause these  had  become  unintelligible;  because 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  that  pe- 
culiar civilisation  received  a shock,  which  gave  it 
a lotally  different  direction,  and  so  modified  tlie 
whole  being  of  the  people,  as  to  cause  a .system  of 
entirely  new  combinations.  From  that  time  there 
have  been  assuredly  no  (or  very  few)  Anglo- 
Suxons  left  in  England,  and  I presume  still  fewer 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  have 
l‘(cn  Englishmen,  deriving  their  blood  from  Celts, 
Saxons,  Norsemen,  Frenchmen,  Flemings,  with  a 
little  admixture  perhaps  of  the  Old  Roman.  And 
these  Englishmen,  I believe,  went  to  America, 
wlicre  they  probably  varied  the  stock  a little  more, 
l',y  some  admi.xture  of  Dutch,  and  even  Spanish 
blood,  and  by  a very  plentiful  admi.xture  of 
A\'elsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  German  — both  North 
and  South.  How  all  this  can  be  Anglo-Sa.xon 
entirely  passes  my  comprehension. 

Still  less,  I presume,  can  it  be  meant  to  imply  that 
the' social  and  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  Anglo-Saxon.  This 
they  most  assuredly  are  not.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
certainly  had  serfs,  and  the  Americans  have  the  “do- 
mestic institution,”  but  the  English  have  not ; so 
that  even  here  the  parallel  escapes  me.  American 
writers  have  already  enriched  our  language  with 
a number  of  expressions,  which  I regret  not  to  be 
able  to  look  upon  as  improvements.  These  have 
been  excused  on  the  ground  that  they  are  conve- 
iiient  representatives  of  novel  ideas  ; but  I believe 
that  there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  their  in- 
troduction among  us.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  word  Anglo-Saxon,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  what  is  historically  false,  and  should  there- 
fore be  scoutqjl  by  all  true  men.  I believe,  in 
fact,  that  it  arises  entirely  from  Mr.  Thierry’s 
dualistic  theory,  which  arose  entirely  (by  his  own 
admission)  from  Sir  W.  Scott’s  novel  of  Ivanhoe. 
1 believe  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  th&  people  in 
England  are  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  nobles  are  not 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  historically  false  : the  no- 
bility in  England  are  just  what  the  people  are. 
And  if  it  is  further  intended  to  imply  that  the 
people  in  America,  being  like  the  people  in  Eng- 
land, Anglo-Saxon,  have  an  interest  apart  from 
the  interest  of  the  nobility  in  England  — not  being 
Anglo-Saxon  — then  I say  that  it  is  politically,  as 
well  as  historically,  false,  and  should  be  doubly 
resisted  by  all  true  men.  If  the  Americans  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  the  English  people,  mixed  as 
it  is,  and  of  which  they  are  themselves  a great  and 
gallant  ofishoot,  possesses  noble  qualities  of  self- 
government,  indomitable  energy,  high  principle, 
and  that  apxiKov  <pvcrei  which  makes  them  the  lords 
of  the  human  race,  I shall  gladly  agree  with  them. 
But  still  I must  object  to  calling  the  English  or 
Anglo-American  people,  Anglo-Saxoii.  If  the 
Americans  read  Beowulf,  or  Caedmon,  or  the  Laws 


and  Institutes,  or  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  or  the 
Saxons  in  England,  they  ^yould  learn  that  the 
Englishman  of  to-day  has  as  little  to  do  with  Al- 
fred's language,  as  he  has  to  do  with  his  legislation  ; 
that  the  tongue  we  speak,  and  the  institutions  we 
live  under,  are  not  more  like  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  than  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Anglo-American  is  like  that  of  the  full,  fat,  light- 
haired, blue-eyed  Mercian,  or  the  rattling  “go-a- 
head ” spirit  of  the  States  like  the  somewhat  heavy 
conservatism  of  the  Anglian  kingdoms.  I am  very 
ready  to  admit  all  the  greatness  which  the  Anglo- 
Americans  may  be  disposed  to  find  in  the  English 
character ; but  I wish  to  remind  them,  as  well  as 
my  own  countrymen,  that  the  Englishman  only 
became  great  by  ceasing  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon. 
Pray  do  set  your  face  against  the  further  intro- 
duction of  this  glaring  cockneyism.  J.  M.  K. 


i®ltnor  «auErtcS. 

Newspaper  Literature.  — Reference  is  desired 
to  the  Magazine  or  Review  containing  an  article 
“ On  the  Means  by  which  the  Editors  of  English 
Newspapers  have  obtained  the  Secrets  of  Foreign 
and  English  Governments.”  J.  F.  S. 

Muckruss,  Co.  Kerry. — 

“An  autocrat  might  form  a second  Versailles,  but  he 
could  not,  even  with  the  revenues  of  an  empire,  lay  out  a 
second  Muckruss.” 

To  whom  is  Muckruss,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
indebted  for  the  foregoing  ? Abhba. 

A Deer  Leap. — A Patent  Roll  of  the  8th  of 
King  John  grants  a licence  to  John  (Comyn) 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  have  a park  at  Kilcop- 
santan,  and,  a “ deer  leap  ” therein.  What  was 
the  deer  leap  ? E.  D.  B. 

Mistletoe,  how  produced  f — As  this  is  the  season 
when  young  persons  are  kissing  and  being  kissed 
“ under  the  mistletoe,”  I may  take  the  liberty,  as  a 
looker  on,  to  put  a question  — not  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  seasonal  custom  alluded  to  — though  that 
might  not  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  but  of  the  origin  of  the  “ mystic 
bough  ” itself.  It  is  generally  said,  as  most 
readers  will  be  aware,  to  be  produced  from  a seed 
of  the  viscum  album,  dropped  in  the  muting  of 
some  bird  upon  the  tree  from  which  it  grows  as  a 
parasitic  shrub.  Is  this  theory  of  its  generation 
undeniably  correct  ? Is  there  any  common  in- 
stance known  of  seeds  germinating  after  having 
passed  through  the  digestive  organs  of  a gramini- 
vorous bird  ? By  the  way,  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  the  “March  of  Intellect”  has  failed 
to  tread  out  the  immemorial  Christmas  use  of  the 
mistletoe;  and  only  within  the  last  few  days  I 
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noticed  two  or  three  immense  casks  of  it,  each 
densely  packed,  on  their  way  from  Leicester  to 
Hull,  most  of  the  markets  “North  of  Trent” 
deriving  their  seasonal  supplies  from  the  midland 
counties  of  England.  D. 

Motive  Power  for  Ships.  — In  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine  for  1742,  there  is  the  following  para- 
graph (p.  105.).  On  the  2nd  of  February  “an 
experiment  for  moving  ships  in  a calm  was  per- 
formed at  Deptford,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  met  with  approbation.” 

Is  it  now  known  what  was  the  nature  of  this 
experiment?  It  is  just  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  which  had 
been  suggested  by  Jonathan  Hulls  a few  years 
before,  as  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
ships.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  give  further  information.  Henry  T.  Riley. 

Andover  Church.  — In  the  rebuilding  of  An- 
dover church,  some  twelve  years  ago,  many 
ancient  monuments  are  said  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  If  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
should  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  transcript 
of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  monuments  in  the  old 
church,  he  would  much  oblige  the  undersigned 
by  a communication.  Memob. 

32.  Dover  Street. 

Healaugh  Hall  near  Tadcaster.  — Can  any  one 
of  your  Yorkshire  readers  inform  me  who  was 
owner  of,  and  resident  at,  Healaugh  Hall,  near 
Tadcaster,  from  1750  to  1760  ? D. 

Females  at  Vestries.  — As  appears  from  the 
vestry  book  (now  before  me)  of  the  parish  of 
Booterstown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  “Mrs. 
Easterby  ” and  “ Mi.ss  Kells  ” were  present  at  the 
vestry  held  on  Easter  Monday,  April  7,  1828. 
Can  females  legally  vote  upon  such  occasions  ? and 
has  it  been  customary  for  them  to  do  so  elsewhere  ? 
Females  do  not  appear  to  have  attended  any  other 
vestry  in  Booterstown.  Abhba. 

Motto  of  Charles  I.  — I believe  it  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  that  the  private  motto 
of  Charles  I.  was  “ Dum  Spiro  Spero.”  The 
Shakspeare,  which  the  king  gave  to  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  was  inscribed  : 

“ Dum  Spiro  Spero. 

C.  E.” 

So  was  an  English  Tacitus  as  described, "and  the 
autograph  engraved,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Kers- 
lake,  bookseller,  of  Bristol,  1845  (p.  180.).  Mr. 
Kerslake  assumed  that  the  motto  alluded  to  the 
king’s  “sufferings but  I believe  it  to  have  been 
of  earlier  origin.  Probably  the  correspondents  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  name  other  examples. 
Does  it  occur  on  any  medal  ? J.  G.  N. 


Sertesilver"  and  Nohe. silver."  — I shall  be 
obliged  by  an  explanation  of  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  in  the  following  extracts  : 

“ Denar.’  dno.  Eeg.  solut.  pro  le  sertesilver,  s.  xviij. 

d.  X.” 

“ Ee.ddit.  resolut.  dno.  de  Kymbalton,  p.  Nokesilv',  p. 
a™  d.  xviij.” 

The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Return  of 
certain  Commissioners  appointed  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
to  inquire  into  the  revenues  of  the  Priory  of 
Stonely,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  Vicus. 

Hildebrand  Jacob.  — Are  any  particulars  known 
of  this  person,  some  loose  poems  by  whom  are 
printed  with  the  early  editions  of  klatthew  Prior’s 
poems?  Was  he  on.  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Prior  ? Henry  T.  Riley. 

Crowley  House,  near  Greenwich.  — 'Where  can 
I find  any  history  of  Crowley  House,  which  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Greenwich,  and 
was,  I believe,  pulled  down  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
I have  the  title-page  of  a catalogue  of  building 
materials  and  antique  carved  oak  staircase,  as 
offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Winstanley,  on  May 
10,  1855.  Judging  from  tapestry  which  came 
from  it,  it  must  have  been  a very  ancient  and  in- 
teresting building.  G.  K.  H. 

Bachelors  and  Doctors  in  Music,  their  Robes 
and  Precedence.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  on  the  subject  of  degrees 
granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ? A 
good  deal  of  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to 
the  subject  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I 
should  be  glad,  with  especial  reference  to  this 
question,  to  learn  what  gown  or  hood,  if  any, 
Bachelors  and  Doctors  in  Music  sye  entitled  to 
wear,  who  have  thus  obtained  their  degrees,  and 
also  what  order  of  precedence  they  may  take  with 
regard  to  graduates  of  the  Universities.  It  is 
with  especial  reference  to  the  degrees  of  Musical 
Doctor  that  I ask  this  question,  but  I shall  be  glad 
of  information  also  with  regard  to  other  degrees. 

M.  A.  OxoN. 

Wedgwood's  Portland  Vase.  — In  the  Penny 
Cyclopaidia,  art.  “ Portland  Vase,”  it  is  said  that — 

“ Mr.  Wedgwood  made  a small  number  of  copies  of 
this  vase,  which  were  sold  at  about  twenty-five  guineas 
each.” 

In  the  same  work,  art.  “ Wedgwood,”  it  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  Shaw,  the  historian  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  “ that  Wedgwood  sold 
the  fifty  copies  which  he  executed  at  fifty  guineas 
each.”  Which  of  these  statements  is  correct? 

It  is  further  stated,  that  the  moulds  employed 
for  these  copies  are  still  in  existence,  but  that  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  manufacture  renders 
their  production,  as  a commercial  speculation, 
unprofitable,  and  that  Wedgwood’s  expenditure 
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in  producing;  tlioin  is  said  to  have  exceeded  the 
amount  he  obtained  for  tliein  at  fifty  guineas  each. 
If  this  be  true,  these  copies  must  now  be  of  great 

David  Gam. 


liim  that  an  edition  of  Bede,  Stixonicis  ti/pis,  had 
lately  issued  from  the  press  under  his  auspices. 
Can  you  give  me  any  further  information  respect- 
ing tins  patron  of  literatui’e  ? E,  H.  A. 


“ The  Wife  of  Tieith  Giving  an  Account  of  her 
Journey  to  Heaven,"  ^-c.  — I sliould  be  obliged  to 
any  one  who,  from  his  stores  of  antiquarian  lore, 
could  direct  me  where  I will  find  an  authentic  I 
copy,  the  older  the  better,  of  the  poem  or  ballad 
(comprising  about  700  lines)  as  above  entitled, 
and  also  inform  me  who  was  its  author.  The 
heroine  of  the  tale  is  founded  on  Chaucer’s  Wife 
of  Bath  — 

“ Of  whom  brave  Chaucer  mention  makes.” 

It  is  the  production  of  some  Scottish  poet  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  has  from  the  earliest 
recollections  been  hawked  about  as  ^penmj  chap 
hook  in  Scotland,  and  read  by  thousands.  There 
is  but  one  version  of  it,  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  so  often  printed  by  illiterate  hands,  it 
is  in  general  full  of  typograpliical  blunders,  .and 
evidently  much  both  of  tlie  sense  and  text  cor- 
rupted, wdiich  it  would  be  worth  while  rectifying 
as  far  as  possible.  G.  N. 

Kent  Street,  Borough.  — Within  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  Kent  Street,  in  the  Borough, 
was  the  great  emporium  for  the  supply  of  the 
arhor  sapientia,  or,  in  other  words,  birch  rods,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Some  time  ago  I read  a passage  in  one  of  our 
old  poets,  showing  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  schools  were  supplied  with 
this  commodity  from  the  same  place.  I omitted 
to  “ make  a note”  of  it,  and  have  lost  the  passage. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  recover  it  ? 

Henby  T.  Riley. 

Bacons  Judgments. — Lord  Bacon  says,  in  his 
confession  and  submission  : 

“ I liope  also  that  yonr  lordships  do  rather  find  me  in 
a state  of  Grace,  for  that  in  all  these  particulars  there  are 
Jew  or  none  that  are  not  almost  two  years  old’,  whereas 
tho.se  that  have  a habit  of  corruption  do  commonly  wax 
worse;  so  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  prepare  me  by  pre- 
cedent degrees  of  amendment  to  my  present  penitenc_v.” 

Was  this  statement  true  ? And  is  it  true  that, 
though  there  were  numerous  appeals,  in  no  one 
case  was  a decision  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon’s 
altered  or  reversed  ? W.  II.  S. 

Brompton,  Middlesex. 


itttnor  Oucrtcji  Jxiitlj 

Thomas  x\dams. — Fuller  dedicates  the  third 
section  of  his  Church  History  of  Britain,  (century 
viii.),  “ Thomae  Adamidi,  senator!  Londinensi, 
Mecaenati  meo,”  and  mentions  as  a compliment  to 


[Sir  Thomas  Adam.'!,  born  at  Went  in  Shropshire,  in 
l.o'JC,  was  educated  at  C.imbridge,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Drapers’  Company.  When  President  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  he  was  the  means  of  saving  that  institution  from 
total  ruin,  by  discovering  the  frauds  of  a dishonest 
steward.  In  1G45-6,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  London ; 
and  such  was  his  kuoivn  attachment  to  the  royal  cause, 
that  his  house  was  searched  for  treasonable  cone.spond- 
eiice ; and  one  year  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by 
the  usurpers  of  the  government.  During  the  exile  of  the 
second  Charles,  he  exliibited  a notable  proof  of  his  loyalty' 
by  remitting  10,000/.  to  that  monarch.  He  was  seventy'- 
four  y'ears  of  age  when  sent,  conjointly  with  General 
Monk,  to  congratulate  Charles  at  Breda,  by'  whom  he  was 
knighted,  a dignity  which  was  soon  after  raised  to  a ba- 
ronetcy'. Of  this  generous  patron  of  learning'  and  learned 
men.  Fuller  has  given  the  following  account  in  his  IJhtory 
of  Cambridye,  sect.  ix.  23 — 2C. : “Thomas  Adams,  then 
citizen,  since  Lord  May'or  of  London,  deservedly'  com- 
mended for  his  Christian  constancy'  in  all  conditions, 
founded  an  Arabian  professorship,  on  condition  it  were 
frequented  with  competency'  of  auditors.  And  notwith- 
standing the  general  jealousy  that  this  new  Arabia  (Jiajrpy, 
as  all  novelties  at  the  first)  would  soon  become  desert,  yet 
it  seems  it  thrived  so  well,  that  the  salary'  "was  settled  on 
Abraham  Wheeluck,  Fellow  of  Clare  Mall.”  By  his  muni- 
ficence Wheelock  was  enabled  to  bring  out  his  edition  of 
Bede.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  he  has  paid  a just 
compliment  to  Adams.  Sir  Thomas  died  F'cb.  24,  lGii7-8,' 
ageil  82;  and  the  cause  of  his  death  is  thus  noticed  by' 
Pepys,  Diary,  27th  IMarch,  1G6S:  “This  day,  at  noon, 
copies  Mr.  Pelling  to  me,  and  shows  me  the  stone  cut 
lately'  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  the  old  comely'  alder- 
man’s body',  which  is  very'  large  indeeil,  bigger  I think 
than  my  fist,  and  weighs  about  twenty-five  ounces;  and, 
which  is  very'  miraculous,  he  never  in  all  bis  life  bad  any 
fit  of  it,  but  lived  to  a great  age  without  pain,  and  died  at 
last  of  something  else,  without  any  sense  of  this  in  all  his 
life.”  But,  as  an  editorial  note  informs  ut!,  “ the  shock 
caused  by'  a fall  from  his  coach  displaced  the  stone,  and 
led  to  fatal  consequences.”  His  arms  are,  Ermine,  three 
cat-a-mountains  passant  guardant  in  pale  azure.  His  fu- 
neral sermon  was  preacbeil  by'  Dr.  Hardy',  and  is  entitled. 
The  Tdoyal  Common-wealth's  Man;  or  King  David’s  Pic- 
ture, represented  in  a Sermon  preached  at  the  solemnity 
of  the  Funeral  of  Sir  Th  mits  Adams,  knight  and  baronet, 
and  Alderman  of  London,  in  St.  Katherine  Cree  Church, 
on  the  lOtb  March,  1667.  By  Nath.  Hardy,  D.D.,  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary'  to  his  Majesty',  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s 
in  the  Fields,  4to.,  Lond.  1668.  At  p.  37.,  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Adams  is  thus  noticed  by' the  preacher: 
“I  must  not  forget  to  tell  y'ou  how  he  served  the  town 
[\Vem,in  Shropshire]  where  he  received  his  first  breath, 
by  building  and  endowing  a free-school  there  with  a con- 
siderable maintenance  for  the  education  of  children.  How 
be  bad  served  the  University'  of  Cambridge  by  erecting 
an  Arabick  lecture,  and  settling  upon  the  lecturer  40/.  per 
annum  for  bis  pains  in  reading  it  [paid  by  the  Drapers’ 
Company]  ; hereby  testifying  him.-elf  to  be  a lover  of 
learning,  to  which  indeed  none  is  an  enemy  but  the  ig- 
norant. Nor  were  these  munificent  works  to  bear  the 
date  of  their  beginning  from  his  death  ; but  the  one  began 
twenty',  and  the  other  thirty'  y'ears  ago,  nor  is  their  main- 
tenance only'  settled  for  some  term  of  years,  but  (as  we 
usually  express  it) /or  ever  : by  which  means  he  hath  not 
only'  served  his  own,  but  succeeding  generations.  Nay', 
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in  that  Arabick  Lecture  he  hath  served  those  remote 
Eastern  parts  of  the  world,  upon  which  account  (at  the 
desire  of  the  Kev.  Master  Wheelock,  now  with  God),  he 
was  at  the  charge  of  printing  the  Persian  Gospels,  and 
transmitting  them  into  those  parts;  }ma,  by  these  ways 
he  endeavoured  to  serve  the  Lord  Christ,  promoting  the 
Christian  religion,  and  (to  use  his  own  language)  throw- 
in'>-  a stone  at  the  forehead  of  Mahomet,  that  grand  im- 
postor.” Among  Baker’s  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
(Hark  MS.  7041.)  are  twenty-six  letters  from  Sir  Thomas 
Adams  to  Abraham  Wheelock ; three  of  which  have  been 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society  in  Oricjinal  Letters  of 
Eminent  Literary  Men,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  We 
have  given  an  extended  notice  of  this  worthy  patron  of 
literature,  as  we  find  his  name  is  omitted  in  the  biography 
of  Knight’s  English  Cyclopa:dia,  the  last  “ Dictionary  of 
Universal  Knowledge.”] 

Huntingdon  Earldom. — In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  the  descendants  of  the  three  daughters  of 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  claimed  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Whence  did  this  earl  derive  his  title  ? 
Was  it  from  the  shire  of  that  name  in  England  ? 
and  if  so,  why  ? Or  is  there  a Huntingdon  in 
Scotland?  O.  K.  B. 

Boston,  Mass. 

[Tills  earldom  is  connected  with  the  English  county, 
and  from  the  year  1068  to  12.37  more  or  less  appertained 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward,  hav- 
ing married  Judith,  William  the  Conqueror’s  niece,  was 
made  by  that  monarch  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  earl- 
dom was  successively  conferred  on  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  and 
David,  Prince  (afterwards  king)  of  Scotland,  who  married 
Maud  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  W altheof.  The  earldom 
and  estates  thereof  continued  in  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land, until  seized  by  the  kings  of  England  in  the  wars 
occasioned  bv  the  contests  of  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  families 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In  1337,  the  earldom  was  con- 
ferred by  Edward  HI.  on  William  Baron  Clinton,  and 
after  passing  through  various  families  was  conferred, 
Deo.  8,  1529,  by  Henry  VIII.  on  George,  third  Baron 
Hastings.  See,  for  further  information.  The  Historic 
Peerage  of  England,  lately  published  by  Murray.] 

Books  and  Bookselling.  — When  did  James 
Lackington,  the  bookseller,  die,  and  what  became 
of  his  celebrated  business  ? Are  there  any  works 
written  upon  the  bookselling  trade,  more  particu- 
larly as  relates  to  old  and  second-hand  books  ? 

J.  R. 

[Mr.  James  Lackington  died  at  Budleigh  Sulterton,  in 
Devonshire,  Nov.  22,  1815  ; leaving  Mr.  George  Lacking- 
ton,  his  nephew,  at  the  head  of  the  firm,  Lackington, 
Allen,  and  Harding,  at  the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  For 
information  respecting  second-hand  books  our  correspond- 
ent had  better  consult  Lowndes's  Bibliographer’s  Manual; 
Gooilhugh’s  lAhrary  Manual;  and  Dibdin’s  Library  Com- 
panion.'] 

JEsthetie,  fEsthetical.  — When,  and  by  whom, 
and  on  what  occasion,  was  this  word  first  intro- 
duced ? George. 

[Kichardson,  in  his  Supplement,  has  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  word:  “^Esthetic,  Gr.  aio-ejjTucbs,  that 
can  or  may  feci  (alcrfloe-eo-flat)  — which  is  contradistin- 
guished by  Greek  philosophers  from  Notjti/cos,  that  can  or 
may  understand;  as  the  ra  i/oijra  — things  perceptible  to 
the  understanding — are  by  mathematicians  from  to  olo-flijra 


— sensible  things.  And  thus  the  usage  of  this  neoteric  bj' 
Alex.  Baumgarten,  who  gave  the  title  of  JEsthetica  to  a 
work  published  by  him  at  Frankfort  in  1750-58,  is,  ety- 
mologically, of  doubtful  propriety ; yet  it  is  established 
in  this  and  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Its 
opposite  AN-iESTHETic,  that  can  or  may  destroy  sensi- 
bilit_v — (sc.  during  surgical  operations) — is  of  very 
recent  introduction.”] 

Curliana. — In  a list  of  Curli’s  publications,  1718, 
is  I'he  Earl  of  Mar  Marr'd,  a Tragico- comical 
Farce,  by  Mr.  Philips. 

This  is  not  noticed  in  the  Biographia  Drama- 
tica.  Was  Mr.  Philips  a real  person,  or  a phan- 
tom to  pass  for  Ambrose  Philips  ? H. 

[There  w’ere  three  farces  published  by  Curll  with  the 
name  of  John  Phillips  : 1.  The  Earl  of  Mar  Marr’d, 

1715.  2.  The  Pretender’s  Flight,  or  a Mock  Coronation, 

1716.  3.  2'he  Lnquisition,  1717.  Giles  Jacobs  speaks  of 
the  author  as  a young  gentleman  living  in  1719,  without 
any  hint  that  the  name  was  fictitious.  Mr.  Chetwood 
states,  that  the  author  received  a handsome  present  from 
the  government,  in  consideration  of  the  first  two.  But 
the  compiler  of  Whincop’s  List  of  Dramatic  Poets,  p.  276., 
seems  to  surmise  that  this  name  of  Phillips  was  not  a 
real,  but  only  an  assumed  one;  and  Curll,  in  an  adver- 
tisement to  Taverner’s  play  of  The  Maid  the  Mistress, 
12mo.,  1732,  ascribes  them  to  Dr.  Sewell.  “But  on  what 
ground  this  supposition  and  assertion  are  built,”  says 
Baker,  in  his  Biog.  Dramatica,  “ I know  not,  as  I can  see 
no  reason  why  an  author,  who  only  wrote  in  contempt  of 
an  unjustifiable  rebellion,  and  in  ridicule  of  the  professed 
or  detected  enemies  of  a just  and  an  amiable  monarch, 
should  either  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  as  openly  declaring 
his  name  as  his  opinions.”  Here  is  clearly  some  mystifi- 
cation by  Curll.] 


HcgltcS. 

THE  SENSE  OF  PRE-EXISTENCE, 

(2"‘>  S.  ii.  517.) 

The  curious  problem  in  mental  psychology, 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  extract  given  by 
F.,  designates  as  “ the  sense  of  pre-existcncc,”  I 
can  venture  to  confirm,  not  only  from  my  own 
e.xperience,  but  from  the  recorded  testimony  of  a 
number  of  eminent  persons,  some  portion  of  which 
(as  this  appears  to  be  an  Interesting  subject  of 
speculation)  I subjoin. 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  this  singular 
mental  affection  that  I am  acquainted  with,  is 
that  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  his  prose  fictions,  where  the  hero  of 
the  story,  unconscious  of  his  name  and  lineage, 
revisiting  his  own  ancestral  mansion,  after  an  ab- 
sence from  childhood,  exclaims : 

“ Why  is  it,  that  some  scenes  awaken  thoughts  which 
belong,  as  it  were,  to  dreams  of  early  and  shadowy  recol- 
lection, such  as  my  old  Bramin  Moonshie  would  have  as- 
cribed to  a state  of  previous  existence?  . . . How 

often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  society  which  we  have  never 
before  met,  and  yet  feel  impressed  with  a mj'sterious  and 
ill-defined  consciousness,  that  neither  the  scene,  the 
speakers,  nor  the  subject,  are  entirely  new ; nay,  feel  as  if 
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we  could  anticip.ite  that  part  of  the  conversation  which 
has  not  yet  taken  place.” 

That  this  feeling  is  not  an  uncommon  one  may 
bo  gathered  from  a late  publication  by  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Warren  : 

“I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think,”  he  says,  “that 
every  person  who  has  meditated  upon  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  has  occasionally,  and  suddenly,  been  startled 
with  a notion  that  it  possesses  qualities  and  attributes  of 
■which  he  has  nowhere  seen  any  account.  I do  not  know 
how  to  express  it,  but  I have  several  times  had  a transient 
consciousness  of  mere  ordinary  incidents  then  occurring, 
having  somehow  or  other  happened  before,  accompanied 
by  a vanishing  idea  of  being  able  to  predict  the  sequence. 
1 once  mentioned  this  to  a man  of  powerful  intellect,  and 
he  said,  ‘ So  have  I.’  ” — Lecture  at  Hull,  §-c.,  p.  48. 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  -who  Las  several  allusions  in 
his  works  to  this  feeling  of  reminiscence,  describes 
it  as  “ that  strange  kind  of  inner  and  spiritual 
memory,  which  often  recalls  to  us  places  and 
persons  we  have  never  seen  before,  and  which 
Platonists  would  resolve  to  be  the  unquenched 
and  struggling  consciousness  of  a former  life.” 
He  also  somewhere  expresses  surprise  that  the 
idea  of  the  soul’s  pre-existence  has  not  been  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  ; but  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  must  have  forgotten,  at  the 
moment,  AVordsworth’s  grand  ode.  Does  not 
Milton,  also,  who  had  imbibed  from  his  college 
friend  Henry  More  an  early  bias  to  the  study  of 
Plato,  whose  philosophy  nourished  most  of  the  fine 
spirits  of  that  day,  hint  at  the  same  opinion  in 
those  exquisite  lines  in  Comus  ? 

“ The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  embrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  prof^ty  of  her  first  being. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp. 

Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres. 

Lingering  and  sitting  by  a new  made  grave. 

As  loth  to  leave  the  bodj'  that  it  loved.” 

1.  467. 

This,  by  the  way,  seems  a favourite  illustration 
with  our  elder  divines,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
whom  has  a noble  passage,  not  unworthy  of  being 
placed  beside  the  verses  of  Milton.  (See  Scott’s 
Christian  Life,  chap.  iii.  sect.  i. ; and  compare 
Dr.  H.  IMore’s  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  book  ii. 
ch.  xvi.,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  on  Retigio  Me- 
dici, p.  91. ; Sir  T.  Browne’s  Works,  fob  1686.) 

The  testimony  of  Lord  Lyndsay,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Valley  of  the  Kadisha  {Letters, 
p.  351.,  ed.  1847)^  is  too  interesting  to  be  jiassed 
over ; 

“ We  saw  the  river  Kadisha,  like  a silver  thread,  de- 
scending from  Lebanon.  The  whole  scene  bore  that 
strange  and  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  tvondrous  land- 
scape delineated  in  ‘ Kubla  Khan,’  that  one  so  often  feels 
in  actual  life,  when  the  whole  scene  around  you  appears 
to  be  reacting  after  a long  interval,  — your  friends  seated 
in  the  same  juxta-position,  the  subjects  of  conversation 
the  same,  and  shifting  with  the  same  ‘dream-like  ease,’ 
that  you  remember  at  some  remote  and  indefinite  period 
of  pre-existence ; you  always  know  what  will  come  next. 


and  sit  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  in  a sort  of  calm  ex- 
pectancy.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  narrative  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  strange  sensation  is  that  to 
be  found  in  a little  Memoir  of  the  late  William 
Hone,  the  Parodist,  who  appears  to  have  been  led 
by  its  experience  to  doubt  for  the  first  time  the 
truth  of  the  system  of  materialistic  atheism  which, 
for  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  most  unfortu- 
nately adopted.  The  strong  intimation  which  the 
incident  seemed  to  convey  to  his  mind  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  soul  upon  the  body  gave  rise 
to  inquiries,  which  terminated  in  his  becoming  a 
convert  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  story,  as  related  by  himself  to  several  of  his 
friends,  is  as  follows.  Being  called,  in  the  course 
of  business,  to  a house  in  a certain  street  in  a part 
of  London  quite  new  to  him,  he  had  noticed  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  along,  that  he  had  never 
been  there  before. 

“ I was  shown,”  he  said,  “ into  a room  to  wait.  On 
looking  round,  to  my  astonishment  everything  appeared 
perfectly  familiar  to  me  : I seemed  to  recognize  every  ob- 
ject. 1 said  to  myself,  what  is  this  ? I was  never  here 
before,  and  yet  I have  seen  all  this : and,  if  so,  there  is  a 
very  peculiar  knot  in  the  shutter.” 

He  opened  the  shutter,  and  found  the  knot ! 
Now,  then,  thought  he,  “ Here  is  something  I can- 
not explain  on  my  principles  ; there  must  be  some 
power  beyond  matter.”  The  thought  then  sug- 
gested, adds  his  biographer,  never  left  him,  till  he 
was  brought  from  “ the  horror  of  great  darkness  ” 
— from  the  atheism  of  which  he  ever  spoke  with 
shuddering  memories,  into  the  glorious  light  of 
revelation. 

And  now,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  mysterious 
impression  ? Is  it  in  reality  from  some  former 
life  that  these  gleams  of  inner  memory  come 
which  are  occasionally  permitted  to  haunt  our 
minds  ? 

“ May  there  not,”  it  has  been  asked,  “ exist  senses  still 
imperfectly  defined  by  physiological  science,  mysteries  of 
the  soul  still  undeveloped,  a mockery  to  the  learned,  but 
of  profound  conviction  to  more  delicate  organizations  ? 
Or  are  there  new  diseases  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body,  the 
result  of  higher  civilization,  and  artificial  modes  of  life, 
inducing  a greater  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  the 
nervous  system  ? Or  are  we  indebted  to  our  more  active 
and  refined  enquiry,  and  more  accurate  habits  of  mental 
analysis  for  making  us  acquainted  with  mental  phe- 
nomena, which  existed  before  unobserved  and  unre- 
corded ? ” 

The  most  plausible  solution  seems  to  be  that 
given  by  a learned  medical  writer,  the  late  Dr. 
Wigan,  in  his  work  on  The  Duality  of  the  Mind, 
London,  1844.  After  describing  the  sudden  flash 
of  reminiscence  which  accompanies  the  sensation 
in  question,  he  adds,  — 

“ All  seems  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  now  attracting 
attention  for  the  second  time ; never  is  it  supposed  to  be 
the  third  time.  And  this  delusion  occurs  only  when  the 
mind  has  been  exhausted  by  excitement,  or  is,  from  in- 
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disposition,  or  any  other  cause,  languid,  or  only  slightly 
attentive  to  the  conversation.  The  persuasion  of  the 
scene  being  a repetition  comes  on  when  the  attention  has 
been  7-nused  by  some  accidental  circumstance.  ...  I 
believe  the  explanation  to  be  this : only  one  brain  has 
been  used  in  the  immediately  preceding  part  of  the  scene ; 
the  other  brain  has  been  asleep,  or  in  an  analogous  state 
nearly  approaching  it.  When  the  attention  of  both 
brains  is  roused  to  the  topic,  there  is  the  same  vague 
consciousness  that  the  ideas  have  passed  through  the 
mind  before,  which  takes  place  on  re-periising  the  page 
Avehad  rend  while  thinlciiig  on  some  other  subject.  The 
ideas  have  passed  tlirough  the  mind  before;  and  as  there 
w'as  not  a sufficient  consciousness  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind,  without  a renewal,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  length  of  time  that  had  elapised  between  the  faint 
impression  received  by  the  single  brain,  and  the  distinct 
impression  by  the  double  brain.  It  maj'  seem  to  have 
been  many  years. 

“ The  strongest  example  of  this  delusion  I ever  recol- 
lect in  my  own  person  was  at  the  funeral  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  . . . Several  disturbed  nights  previously, 

and  the  almost  total  privation  of  rest  on  the  night  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  had  put  my  mind  into  a state  of 
■liysterical  irritability,  which  was  still  further  increased 
by  grief,  and  b_y  exhaustion  for  want  of  food.  ...  I 
had  been  standing  for  four  hours,  and  on  taking  my  place 
beside  the  coffin  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  was  only  pre- 
vented from  fainting  by  the  interest  of  the  scene.  . . . 

Suddenly,  after  the  pathetic  miserere  of  Mozart,  the  music 
ceased,  and  there  was  an  absolute  silence.  The  coffin, 
placed  on  a kind  of  altar  covered  with  black  cloth,  sank 
down  so  slow'ly  through  the  floor,  that  it  was  only  in 
measuring  its  progress  by  some  brilliant  object  be}’ond, 
that  au)'  motion  could  be  perceived.  1 had  fallen  into  a 
sort  of  torpid  reverie,  when  I was  recalled  to  consciousness 
by  a paroxysm  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  hus- 
band, as  his  eye  suddenly  caught  the  coffin  sinking  into 
its  black  grave  formed  by  the  inverted  covering  of  the 
altar.  In  an  instant,  I felt  not  merely  an  impression,  but 
a conviction,  that  I had  seen  the  whole  scene  before,  and 
had  heard  the  very  words  addressed  to  myself  by  Sir 
Geo.  Naylor.  . . ’ . Often  did  I discuss  this  matter 
with  my  talented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Gooch,  who  always 
took  great  interest  in  subjects  occupying  the  debateable 
region  between  physics  and  metaphysics,  but  we  could 
never  devise  an  explanation  satisfactory  to  either  of  us. 
I cannot  but  think  that  the  theory  of  two  brains  affords  a 
sufficient  solution  of  this  otherwise  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon.” 

It  would  seem  to  Lave  been  under  similar  de- 
raiigeiuent  of  tlie  nervous  system,  unstrung  by 
sickness,  misfortune,  or  grief,  or  over-exertion,  or 
when  the  feelings  have  been  deeply  stirred  by 
some  national  calamity,  that  this  peculiar  sensation 
has  usually  manifested  itself.  At  such  times  the 
very  atmosphere  seems  fraught  with  some  strange 
influence  ; every  accustomed  sound  — even  the 
ticking  of  a clock  — unnoticed  before,  falls  upon 
the  ear  with  almost  painful  distinctness,  and  the 
silence  which  intervenes  seems  almost  preter- 
natural. In  the  case  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  recorded  in 
that  pathetic  Diary  of  his  closing  life,  from  which 
your  correspondent  F.  has  given  an  extract,  his 
mind  had  been  hopelessly  impaired  by  his  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  mental  organisation,  which, 
his  biographer  remarks,  he  bad.  always  stoically 


endeavoured  to  hide,  had  become  apparent  to  his 
friends,  before  that  entry  was  made  in  his  Diary.  I 
Indeed,  the  touching  record  of  his  wayward  alter- 
nation of  feelings,  at  that  very  period,  inscribed  )i 
by  his  own  hand  on  a neighbouring  page,  shows 
that  there  was  every  predisposition  in  his  mind  to 
induce  a state  of  morbid  sensibility.  < 

“T  spent  the  day,”  he  says,  “which  was  delightful,  j 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  the  woods,  sometimes  ,i 
reading,  sometimes  ‘ chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  j 
fancies,’  ‘idly  stirred  ’ by  the  succession  of  a thousand 
vague  thoughts  and  fears,  the  gay  strangely  mingled  ' 
with  those  of  dismal  melancholy ; tears  which  seemed 
ready  to  flow  unbidden ; smiles  which  approached  to 
those  of  insanity;  all  that  wild  variety  of  mood  which, 
solitude  engenders.” 

And  so,  too,  in  Hone’s  case,  it  was  when  he  had 
been  completely  worn  down  by  the  excitement  of  1 
his  extraordinary  trial,  that  he  was  suddenly  • 
startled  by  an  apparent  recognition  of  an  apart-  i 
ment,  which  he  had  certainly  entered  for  the  first  1 
time  in  his  life.  There  is  to  be  accounted  for,  ;; 
however,  in  his  story,  the  curious  fact,  that  he  >' 

proposed,  as  a test  to  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  i, 

impression,  the  finding  of  a certain  knot  in  the 
wood  of  the  window-shutter,  and  that  he  actually 
did  discover  it. 

In  fine,  we  may,  perhaps,  accept  the  ingenious 
explanatory  theory  of  Dr.  Wigan  as  the  most  ' 
plausible  solution  ; but,  as  to  the  doubleness  or 
duality  of  the  7nitid,  which  the  title  of  his  book 
implies,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  his  elegant  Chap- 
ters on  Mental  Physiology,  affirms  that  he  can  see 
no  foundation  for  it.  But,  may  we  not  with  great 
probability  conclude,  that  the  singular  mental 
phenomenon  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note 
proceeds  “ from  some  incongruous  action  of  the  |i 
double  structure  of  the  hrain,"  to  which  perfect  | 
unity  of  action  belongs  in  a healthy  state  ? 

W.  L.  Nichols. 

Bath. 


There  are  “ many  mansions  ” in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Is  it  not  then  very  possible  that  previously 
to  this  life  the  human  soul  has  passed  through 
many  mansions,  that  is,  many  different  phases  of 
existence,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  pass  through 
many  more  before  it  arrives  at  its  final  rest? 
Surely  if  we  could  establish  as  true  the  idea  of  a 
pre-existence,  we  should  gain  an  additional  argu- 
ment, if  such  were  wanting,  in  proof  of  an  immor- 
tality to  come. 

We  are  told  that  Pythagoras  recollected  his 
former  self  in  the  respective  persons  of  a herald  j 
named  iEthalides,  Euphorbus  the  Trojan,  Her- 
motimus  of  Clazomenas,  and  others,  and  that  he  ! 
even  pointed  out  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos,  j 
the  shield  he  used  when  he  attacked  Patroclus.  j 

Can  any  of  your  readers  name  others  who  have  i 
felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  a consciousness  of  pre-  j 
existence  ? P.  I'.  D.  : 
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chattekton’s  portrait. 

(2'"‘  S.  ii.  171.231.) 

The  recovery  of  .my  genuine  portrait  of  Cliat- 
terton  becomes  more  improbable  every  day.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  any  portrait  of  him  by  Gains- 
borough ever  was  painted,  as  Mr.  Fulcher  men- 
tions in  his  Life  of  Gainshonmgli,  and  that  it  was 
made  during  the  intervals  between  1768  and  1773, 
when  he  declined  sending  specimens  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  that  this  portrait  was  a master- 
jjiece.  in  refutation  of  the  whole  of  this  allusion 
to  a portrait  by  Gainsborough,  the  facts  are  patent 
and  full.  Chatterton  left  Bristol  for  the  metro- 
polis at  the  end  of  April,  1770,  and  committed 
suicide  there  the  latter  end  of  August  in  the  same 
year.  Now,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Gains- 
borough painted  his  portrait  in  Bristol  before 
April,  1770,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  during 
the  few  months  that  Chatterton  resided  in  London 
he  did  so,  or  that  Chatterton,  in  the  pride  of  his 
he.art,  (for  pride  w.as  his  principal  foible,)  should 
not  have  communicated  so  important  an  occur- 
rence to  his  mother  or  sister  Mary  : more  reasons 
might  be  adduced,  but  the  above  are  surely  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  belief  that  Gainsborough 
ever  did  paint  such  a portrait.  In  regard  to  the 
other  portrait  to  which  I alluded  in  “N.  &.  Q ,” 
(2"'*  S.  ii.  172.),  prefixed  by  Mr.  Dix  to  his  Life 
of  Chatterton,  I have  now  before  me  an  indubitable 
proof  that  it  is  not  one  of  Chatterton,  but  of 
another  boy,  and  the  following  are  extracts  from 
a review  of  the  Life  of  Chatterton  by  Mr.  Dix,  by 
my  late  friend  the  Rev.  John  Eagles,  the  author 
of  The  Sketcher,  sent  by  him  to  Blackwood'' s Maga- 
zine with  other  contributions,  but  not  inserted, 
ami  afterwards  given  to  me  for  insertion  in  Felix 
Farley's  Bristol  Journal;  but  being  too  long  for 
its  columns,  when  supplements  were  not  the 
fiishion,  did  not  appear,  — which  extracts,  I think, 
dispose  of  the  two  j)ortraits  of  Chatterton,  the  one 
in  Dix’s  life,  and  the  other  in  Mrs.  Newton’s  pos- 
session, Cbntterton’s  sister,  and  the  purport  of 
these  extracts  is  so  clear  that  it  needs  no  comment 
of  mine.  Mr.  Eagles  writes  : 

“ Mr.  Dix  has  obtained  a striking  portrait  (we  do  not 
siiy  a striking  likeness)  as  a frontispiece  to  his  volume. 
It  is  highly  indicative  of  genius,  and  just  such  a one  as 
we  should  have  expected  to  see,  could  we  have  been 
assured  of  there  being  any  real  portrait  of  him  in  exist- 
ence. We  find  indeed  in  the  appendix  by  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, p.  317,  that  Mrs.  Edkins  says  Wheatley  painted  his 
picture,  but  at  what  age  she  does  not  know,  and  her  son 
h.ad  seen  it It  is  fair  to  state  that  we  under- 

stand a cop3'  of  this  portrait  has  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Southet',  who  considers  it  like  Chatterton’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Xewton.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  a very  willing  ob- 
server might  fancj'  he  traced  a resemblance  in  some  of  the 
features  in  this  portrait  and  that  engraved  in  the  Monthly 
Visitor.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  verv’  plau,si- 
ble  circumstances  (the  letter  from  Cbatterton’s  mother 
stating  she  had  his  portrait  taken  in  a red  coat,  by  Morris, 


is  omitted  in  Mr.  Dix’s  luiblioation),  we  think  the  point 
too  important  to  suffer  any  disguise  of  the  truth.  The 
history  of  our  literature,  the  histories  of  our  great  men, 
forbid  the  imposition.  We  are  sorry  therefore  to  be 
obliged  to  state  that  the  portrait  is  the  portrait  of  the  sou 
of  Morris  the  painter,  taken  when  he  was  thirteen,  and 
that  this  was  written  at  the  back  of  it,  totidem  t'erhis. 
We  think  it  right  to  give,  as  we  ha.ve  permi.ssion,  our 
authority  — after  which  all  we  can  s:iy  is,  ‘ Qui  vult  decipi, 
decipiatur.’  We  cannot  do  better  than  print  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  through  a 
friend  of  the  writer  himself. 

“ ‘Nov.  23,  1837.  Bristol. 

“ My  Dear  . . . 

“ ‘ For  a wonder  I did  not  come  to  town  j^esterday,  or  I 
would  have  replied  to  j'our  note  by  the  bearer.  You 
therein  ask  me  to  state  what  I know  concerning  the  por- 
trait of  Chatterton,  lately  pnbli.shed  bj'  3Ir.  Dix.  I will 
tell  }’ou : about  2.)  j’oars  ago  J became  impressed  with  a 
notion  that  I had  a taste  for  pictures,  and  fancied,  like 
all  so  impressed,  that  I had  only  to  rummage  brokers’ 
shops  to  possess  myself  of  gems  and  hidden  treasures 
w'ithout  number,  which  illusions  a little  practical  know- 
ledge soon  dismissed  with  costs.  It  happened  that  a 
gentleman  in  whose  house  I then  resided  (being  at  that 
time  a bachelor),  became  touched  with  the  same  mania, 
and  in  one  of  his  peregrinations  picked  up  the  picture  v'ou 
mention  of  a broker  in  Castle  Ditch,  at  a house  near  the 
Castle  and  Ball  tavern,  and  the  broker’s  name  was  Wil- 
liam Bear.  At  the  buck  of  the  portrait  was  written  with  a 
brush,  F.  Morris,  aged  thirteen,  as  well  as  I can  recollect. 
The  gentleman  who  purchased  it,  in  a plat’ful  mood  said, 
that  portra'd  will  do  for  Chatterton,  and  immediately  placed 
the  name  of  Chatterton  over  that  of  F.  3Iorris.  What  be- 
came of  it  afterwards,  or  how  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  posse.ssor,  I am  quite  ignorant.  While  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  above  mentioned,  I showed  it  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  portrait  painter,  who  recognised  it  at 
once  as  the  portrait  of  .voung  Morris,  the  son  of  Morris 
the  portrait  painter.  That  is  all  I know  about  it,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  j'ou  please  of  it. 

“ ‘I  am,  3'onrs  trulv, 

“ ‘ Geo.  Burge.’  ” 

Mr.  Eagles  in  his  review,  says  : 

“ The  disappointment  to  the  amiable  possessor  (Mr. 
Brakenridge)  cannot  be  small.  That  gentleman  is  him- 
self deeply  learned  in  antiquities,  and  has  collected  at  a 
great  expence  and  constant  research  curiosities  w’ithout 
number,  and  of  great  value.  But  the  object  of  an  anti- 
quary being  to  discover  truth,  not  to  treasure  impo.sitions, 
we  think  he  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  now  enabled 
to  weed  his  collection  of  that  which  injures  the  whole  by 
standing  among  realities  with  a false  value  and  a mis- 
nomer.” 

After  this  clear  exposition,  I think  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  any  genuine  por- 
trait of  Chatterton  now  in  existence. 

May  I be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
Rowleian  and  Chattertonian  controversy.  A re- 
viewer of  Professor  Masson’s  lecture  upon  Chat- 
terton, recently  published,  says,  that  — 

“Chatterton  is  one  of  those  personages  whom  the  ge- 
neral world  know’S  more  bj'  allusion  than  bj’  acquaintance. 
Every  one  can  talk  of  the  ‘ marvellous  bo}’,’  but  few  read 
Eowlej'’s  Poems,  or  know  much  more  about  their  author 
than  that  he  ran  aw’av'  from  Bristol,  and  met  w’ith  a pre- 
mature death  in  London,” 
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I am  glad,  however,  to  observe  there  is  a revival 
of  the  controversy  in  Professor  Masson’s  lectures, 
and  in  Chatterton,  an  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Maitland,  of  Gloucester,  just  published  by  the 
Rivingtons.  The  Bristolians  also  were  fully  alive 
to  the  subject,  both  in  lectures  and  communica- 
tions to  their  newspapers.  The  professor  is  a 
Chattertonian,  Dr.  Maitland  a decided  Rowleian. 
In  the  hands  of  two  such  able  disputants  some 
truths  may  be  elicited.  I shall  watch  the  con- 
troversy with  much  anxiety.  My  age  precludes 
me  from  entering  into  it,  but  if  it  proceeds  I may 
be  induced  to  make  public  the  contents  of  some 
MSS.  in  my  possession,  written  by  cotemporaries 
of  Chatterton.  In  conclusion,  I will  with  Dr.  Mait- 
land “ entreat  archasologists,  not  only  at  Bristol, 
but  also,  and  perhaps  still  more  patticularly,  in 
the  northern  part  of  England,  not  to  allow  the 
notion  of  forgery  to  prevent  their  keeping  a look 
out  for  ‘Old  Rowley,’  and  just  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  painted  portrait  (disfigured  though 
it  be),  which  has  come  down  to  us,  so  that  they 
may  know  him,  if  they  meet  him.”  J.  M.  G. 

Worcester. 


GENTOO. 

(2"'»  S.  iii.  12.) 

In  Todd’s  edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  that 
editor  cites  Halhed  as  saying  that  in  Sanscrit  the 
word  gent  means  animal,  and  in  a more  confined 
sense  'mankind;  and  that  the  Portuguese  hearing  the 
word  used  by  the  natives,  in  the  last  sense,  may 
have  supposed  it  to  be  the  name  for  the  nation. 
He  adds,  “ Perhaps  also  their  bigotry  might  force 
from  the  word  Gentoo  a fanciful  allusion  to  Gen- 
tile, a Pagan.”  — Pref.  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws. 

It  is  possible  that  Halhed  may  have  hit  upon  the 
common  source  of  the  Latin  gens,  genus,  and  kin- 
dred Greek  words,  which,  if  it  be  so,  has  led  through 
this  channel  to  the  formation  of  the  word  Gentile, 
in  Portuguese  Gentio.  I need  not  tell  your 
readers  that  heathen  is  formed  out  of  the  Greek 
for  nations,  and  Gentile  out  of  the  corresponding 
Latin  word,  and  that  neither  of  these  terms  was 
reproachful  in  its  origin.  It  was  simply  because 
all  the  nations  except  that  of  Israel  were  left  for 
a time  without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
that  whatever  term  was  equivalent  to  nations  be- 
came equivalent  in  a Jewish  hearer’s  mind  to 
worshippers  of  false  gods  ; and  whereas  after  the 
nations  of  the  Roman  world  had  become  united 
with  the  Jews  in  acknowledging  one  God,  the  wor- 
ship of  their  false  gods  lingered  in  villages,  where 
ministers  of  religion  were  not  generally  placed, 
till  rulers  acknowledged  the  duty  of  providing  re- 
ligious instruction  for  all  their  subjects,  the  word 
Pagans,  previously  meaning  villagers,  took  the 
place  of  heathens  and  Gentiles,  though  it  did  not 


entirely  supersede  those  older  terms.  With  us, 
contrary  to  the  general  habit  of  our  language, 
the  words  of  Greek  origin  have  become  much  more 
popular,  in  this  instance,  than  the  Latin  word, 
though  Gentile  occurs  so  frequently  in  our  Bibles  ; 
where,  I suspect,  that  the  uneducated  classes  re- 
gard it  as  a national  appellation.  Their  Shem 
forefathers  used  the  word  theoda,  i.  e.  nations ; 
and  our  German  kinsmen  use  heiden,  from  the 
same  Greek  source  as  our  heathen.  The  French 
say  Payens  from  Pagan.  The  Portuguese  keep  to 
the  word  of  Latin  source,  Gentio ; and  use  that 
word  for  worshippers  of  idols,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Mahometans,  who  acknowledge  one  God. 
That  the  word  Gentio,  or  Gentoo,  was  employed  by 
their  early  writers  on  Indian  discoveries,  to  denote 
a religious,  and  not  a national  distinction,  is  evident 
from  De  Barros’  history  of  the  progress  of  their 
discoveries  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
where,  cap.  vii.,  he  tells  how  a chieftain  was  de- 
scribed by  an  African  narrator  as  being  neither  a 
Moor  (i.  e.  a Mahometan)  nor  a Gentoo,  but  one 
whose  customs  were  in  many  things  like  those 
of  Christians.  Whilst  when  Vasco  da  Gama  had 
passed  round  the  Cape  as  far  as  Melinda,  his  ves- 
sels were  visited  by  Mahometans  who  had  come 
from  the  kingdom  of  Cambaia,  and  had  with  them 
certain  “Banyans  of  the  Gentoos  of  Cambaia,” 
who  seeing  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  says  De  Bar- 
ros, made  offerings  to  it  of  cloves  and  other 
spicery,  with  which  the  Portuguese  were  much 
pleased,  as  thinking  this  indicated  that  they  were 
Christians.  Henry  Walter. 


In  the  absence  of  any  means  of  ascertaining 
what  Hindoostanee  characters  this  word  is  in- 
tended to  represent,  I would  nevertheless  suggest 
that  it  and  Hindoo  are  but  two  attempts  at  ren- 
dering the  same  Asiatic  word  into  European  cha- 
racters : the  gutturals  being  more  strongly  enun- 
ciated in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Every  book 
almost,  of  Eastern  travel,  spells  certain  words 
differently  to  its  predecessor : thus  we  have 
Genie  and  djin ; vizir  and  wuzeer ; durivee.sh 
(Crescent  and  Cross),  dervich  (Yathek),  and  der- 
vish ; pacha  and  bashaw ; Mahomet  and  Moham- 
med; soldan  and  sultan,  ^c.  So  also  in  Scripture 
names,  the  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  vei  v 
differently  in  the  authorised  version  and  in  the 
LXX.  Thus  we  have  in  the  former,  Ai,  Zoar, 
Nun,  &c.,  where  the  latter  has,  ’Ayyal,  '2,-h'yoip, 
Nam),  &c.  J.  Eastwood. 


Gilchrist,  in  preface  (p.  xviii.)  to  his  Dictionary 
(^Hind.  Diet,  Calcutta,  1787),  says: 

“From  Hindoo  I have  traced  Gentoo  in  the  Grammar 
(p.  28.  q.  V.),  with  more  reason  I believe  than  deducing 
it  from  Gentile,  a word  that  neither  we,  nor  the  Portu- 
guese, could  well  corrupt  to  Gentoo,  which  not  being 
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adopted  by  the  natives  at  all,  can  hardly  be  deemed  one 
of  their  corruptions.  It  is  deservedly  becoming  obsolete, 
by  Hindoo  assuming  on  all  late  occasions  its  place.” 

In  bis  Gramma?',  he  says  : 

“ The  word  Gentoo  has  puzzled  me,  and  peidiaps  others, 
to  account  for.  It  may  probably  be  deduced  from 
Hindoo : d,  t,  we  already  know,  are  interchangeable ; and 
from  Hinioo,  might  not  Gentoo,  Jintoo  be  formed  by  the 
Portuguese  or  Dutch  ? Since  we  observe  that  Jcrusale?n, 
jacmt/i,  are  also  written  Hierusalem,  hyacinth,'’  §-c. 

Todd  (Johnson),  quoting  Halhed  (Code  of 
Gentoo  Laws,  Pref.,  p.  xxi.),  gives  a long  note  on 
this  word.  E,.  S.  Charnock. 

Gr.ay’s  Inn. 


A QUERY  ABOUT  A SNAIL. 

(2"''  S.  iii.  11.) 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to confer  a very 
great  favour  ” on  J.  0.  Halliwell,  whose  praise 
is  with  all  antiquaries.  I am  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  three  different  editions  of  that  rare  and 
curious  volume,  The  Shephardes  Kalendar.  Ca- 
pitulo  xlvij.  is  “ Of  an  assaute  ageinst  a Snayle.” 
Only  one  of  these  editions  lias  the  woodcut.  It  is 
a walled  city:  upon  one  of  the  towers  is  a snail, 
head  out,  horns  up,  and  a woman  with  several 
armed  men  attacking  it.  Under  this  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

“ ^ The  Woman  speketh  with  an  hardy  courage. 

“ Go  out  of  thi.s  place  thou  right  vgly  beast 
Which  of  the  vynes,  the  burgenings  doth  eate 
And  buddes  of  trees  both  more  and  least 
In  dewy  mornynges,  ageynst  the  weate 
Out  of  this  place,  or  I shall  thee  sore  beate 
With  my  distafFe,  betwene  thy  homes  twa3'ne 
That  it  shall  sowne  into  the  Realme  of  Spayne. 

“ The  men  of  armes  with  theyr  fearse  countenaunce. 

“ Horrible  Sna3'le  lighth'  thy  homes  downe  lay 
And  from  this  place,  out  fast  loke  that  thou  ryn 
Or  with  our  sharpe  ivepons,  wee  shall  the  fra3’ 

And  take  the  castell  that  thou  13’e.st  in 
We  shall  the  fla\',  out  of  thy  foule  skyn 
And  in  a d3'she,  with  onv-ons  and  peper 
We  shall  the  dresse,  and  with  stronge  vyneger. 

^ There  was  neuer  3'et  an}-  Lumbarde 

That  dyd  thee  eate,  in  such  manar  of  wt'se 

And  breke  we  shall  th}'  house  stronge  and  harde 

Wherfore  get  the  hens,  by  our  aduyse 

Out  of  this  place  of  so  ryche  ed3'fice 

We  thee  require,  )'f  it  be  tlw  will 

And  let  vs  haue  thys  towre  that  we  come  t}’!!. 

“ The  Snayle  speketh. 

“ ^ I am  a beast  of  right  great  marue5’le 
Upon  m3'  backe,  m3’  house  ret'sed  I here 
I am  neither  fleshe,  ne  bone  to  aua}’le 
As  well  as  a great  oxe,  two  homes  I were 
If  that  these  armed  men,  approche  me  nere 
I shall  them  sone  vanquishe  euery  chone 
But  they  dare  not,  for  feare  of  me  alone.” 

What  can  all  this  mean  ? The  Shepherd's  Ka- 
lendar is  one  of  the  most  curious  compilations  of 


our  olden  literature, — astronomy,  philosophy,  “The 
X Commaundes  of  the  Deuyl,”  what  Lazarus 
saw  (while  dead)  in  “ the  parties  infernals  of  hell,” 
amply  replenished  with  woodcuts.  It  was  as  well 
known  in  France,  under  the  title  of  Le  Calendrier 
des  Bergers,  and  is  mentioned  in  that  exceedingly 
interesting  work  of  M.  Nizard,  Histoire  des  Zivres 
Populaire  (Paris,  1854),  vol.  i.  p.  146.  He  gives 
a very  accurate  copy  of  the  cut,  or  probably  the 
old  cut  itself,  ivith  the  French  poem,  and  adds  : 

“ Ceci,  je  la  repdte,  est  pour  moi  une  enigme  que  je 
laisse  a de  plus  habiles  a deviner.” 

There  may  be  some  connexion  between  this 
battle  and  the  nursery  rhyme  : 

“ Snail,  snail,  come  out  of  }’our  hole, 

Or  else  I’ll  beat  you  as  black  as  a coal.” 

I hope  that  Mr.  Halliwell,  or  some  of  your 
readers,  may  be  able  to  solve  this  enigma. 

George  Offor. 

Hackney. 


ARTILLERY. 

(2"‘'  S.  ii.  328.  414.) 

Colleges  and  parish  churches  possessed  their 
armouries.  At  Winchester,  in  1458,  we  find  the 
following  entries  of  interest : 

£ s.  d. 

“ For  two  new  guns  of  iron  bought  at  Lon- 
don, each  having  three  chambers  - - 0 G 8 

For  one  staff  gun  of  latten  with  two  cham- 
bers - - - - - - -140 

For  20  lbs.  of  gunpowder  - - - 0 20  0 

For  making  bands  and  staples  weighing 

lib.  for  the  great  gun  - - - - 0 0 0 

To  a workman  dining  three  da3’s  cham- 

bring  the  great  gun  - - - - 028” 

In  1415  are  the  following  items  : 

“ For  12  bows  bought  at  London  for  my 

lord  the  bishop,  &c.  &c.  - - - 0 22  8 

For  6 dozen  arrows  feathered  with  pea- 
cocks’ and  other  birds’  feathers  - - 0 18  2 

For  6 dozen  of  barbed  heads  - - - 0 8 8 

For  a silver-gilt  bracer  weighing  2oz.  Iqr. 

with  making  and  gilding  - - - 0 11  0 

For  a lace  of  green  silk  and  a knop  of  gold 

wire  - - - - - - - 004” 

In  “ Artillery-place  ” in  Westminster,  the  men 
of  St.  Margaret’s  used  to  practise  at  “ the  Butts  ” 
set  up  by  the  parish  in  obedience  to  Q.  Elizabeth’s 
ordinance.  John  Locke,  in  1679,  records  “shoot- 
ing with  the  long  bow  and  stob  ball  in  Tothill- 
fields,”  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it 
was  “ made  use  of  by  those  who  delight  in  mili- 
tary exercises.” 

In  1548  the  vestry  of  St.  Margaret’s  paid  Mr. 
Lentall  — 

“ For  making  clean  11  pair  of  harness  9 daggers  and  8 
bills  price  every  harness  Is.  id.  — 14s.” 

In  1562,  the  church  possessed  a streamer  of 
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white  sarcenet,  with  a white  cross ; 10  pair  of  a1- 
inayne  rivelels,  1 harness  for  a horseman,  6 black 
bills,  16  arming  swords,  7 sheaves  of  arrows  and 
6 daggers.  Another  inventory,  of  the  date  of 
1628,  enumerates  — 

“ 1 drum  was  buckram  case  and  2 brass  sticks,  1 ancient 
and  staff,  9 corslets  furnished,  1 armour  for  a horseman, 
with  sword  and  dagger,  1 musket  with  a rest,  12  cul- 
livers,  11  flasks,  9 toucht  oxes,  12  swords,  9 dagger.s,  2 
leather  belts,  3 pair  of  old  hangers,  1 waist  girdle,  1 good 
piece  for  a horseman,  7 headpieces  for  shot,  2 black  bills, 
2 old  pilles  having  no  heads.” 

The  parish  accounts  contain  the  following  ad- 
ditional information  : 

£ s.  d. 

“ 1548.  Paid  to  11  men  for  wearing  the  same 
harness  at  the  muster-day  to  every  man 
6d. 0 6 6 

1681.  For  scouring  the  armour  and  the  shot 
against  the  musters  in  Tothill  Fields  - 0 26  0 

Paid  for  powder  for  the  soldiers  upon  the 

mustering  daj's  - - - - - 0 12  4 

Paid  for  brown  paper  for  them  - - - 0 0 0 

Paid  to  the  soldiers,  the  ancient-hearer  and 

him  that  played  on  the  drum  - - 0 27  4 

1517.  To  Mr.  Fisher  for  making  the  Butts 
in  Tothill - 0 27  0 ” 

By  an  agreement,  May  20,  1668,  the  tenant 
was  to  be  allowed  20s.  out  of  his  rent  to  keep  the 
shooting  house  in  Tothill  Fields  in  repair,  and 
make  a new  pair  of  butts,  all  dice  and  billiards  be- 
ing prohibited.  By  a Vestry  Order,  Oct.  31,  1667, 

“ All  the  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  then  re- 
maining in  the  dark  Vestry  for  their  better  preservation 
were  removed  to  the  house  newly  erected  in  the  Artillery 
ground  in  Tothill  Fields.” 

Steele,  in  T/ie  Tatler,  says  : 

“ You  shall  have  a fellow  of  a desperate  fortune,  for  the 
gain  of  one  half  crown,  go  through  all  the  dangers  of 
Tothill  Fields  or  the  artillery  ground,  clap  his  right  jaw 
within  two  inches  of  the  touch  hole  of  a musket,  fire  it  otf 
with  a huzza  with  as  little  concern  as  he  tears  a pullet.” 

In  1559,  the  city  of  London  furnished  600  men 
“ in  broad  blue  cloaks  garded  with  red,”  in  har- 
ness, with  “ pikes,  and  guns  and  bows  and  bills.” 
And  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  St.  Margaret’s  sent 
out  her  levy  on  Jan.  7 ; and  in  the  last  year  of 
Q.  Mary,  5 soldiers  to  Portsmouth  at  a cost  of 
33s.  Ad. 

In  the  1 Macc.  vi.  51,  it  is  said,  “ He  set  their 
artillery  with  engines  ; ” and  though  in  the  passage 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  cited  by  your  correspon- 
dents, the  word  stands  obviously  for  the  archer’s 
weapons,  yet  here  it  includes  the  harness  and 
equipment  of  a man-at-arms : and  this  appears 
borne  out  by  the  cotemporary  passages  which  I 
have  quoted.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 


to  iafUnor  cauerteS. 

“ Maurice  and  Berghetta  ” (2'”’  S.  ii.  450.)  — 
The  author  was  the  late  Wm.  Parnell,  Esq.,  M.P., 


CO.  of  Wicklow  (next  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell, afterwards  Lord  Congleton).  F. 

University  Boohs  (2'’'*  S.  ii.  31.) — W.  (Bombay) 
will  find  a ready  access  to  the  University  matri- 
culation books  and  lists  of  Graduates,  at  Oxibrd, 
by  application  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  keeper  of  the 
archives  : at  Cambridge,  to  Mr.  Romilly  of  Tri- 
nity College.  The  “ usual  fees”  depend  on  the 
time  and  labour  occupied  in  the  search  required  ; 
but  I can  safely  assure  W.  that  this  is  a subject 
on  which  he  need  entertain  no  very  formidable 
apprehensions.  J.  M.  H,  0. 

'■'■Not  lost,  but  gone  before  ” (2"^  S.  iii.  12.)  — 1 
Thess.  iv.  14.  (Anon.)  : 

“ Say,  why  should  friendship  grieve  for  those, 

Who  safe  arrive  on  Canaan’s  shore  ? 

Released  from  all  their  hurtful  foes, 

They  are  not  lost  — hut  gone  before. 

“ How  many  painful  days  on  earth, 

Their  fainting  spirits  number’d  o’er  ! 

Now  they  enjoy  a heav’nly  birth. 

They  are  not  lost  — hut  gone  before. 

“ Dear  is  the  spot  where  Christians  sleep, 

And  sweet  the  strain  which  angels  pour; 

Oh,  why  should  we  in  anguish  weep? 

They  are  not  lost  — but  gone  before. 

“ Secure  from  every  mortal  care. 

By  sin  and  sorrow  vexed  no  more. 

Eternal  happiness  they  share, 

Who  are  not  lost  — but  gone  before. 

“ To  Zion’s  peaceful  courts  above. 

In  faith  triumphant  may  we  soar, 

Embracing  in  the  arms  of  love 

The  friends  not  lost  — but  gone  before. 

“ On  Jordan’s  bank  whene’er  we  come, 

And  hear  the  swelling  waters  roar, 

Jesus,  convey  us  safely  home. 

To  friends  not  lost — but  gone  before.” 

I find  the.se  lines  in  R.  A.  Smith’s  Edinburgh 
Harmony,  1829,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  anony- 
mous. The  author  probably  did  not  originate  the 
expression,  but  adopted  it  as  a burden  to  a few 
charming  stanzas.  S.  U.  U. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

I know  not  whether  it  will  satisfy  Minimus  to 
be  directed  to  a hemistich  almost  identical,  and  to 
the  same  purport,  as  that  about  which  he  inquires ; 
but  I copied,  some  years  since,  a quaint  epitaph 
in  Westminster  Cloisters,  of  date  1621,  as  follows  : 

“ With  diligence,  and  trust,  most  exemplary 
Did  Gabriel  Laurence  serve  a Prebendary. 

And  for  his  paines  (iinw  passed  before  — not  lost) 
Gained  this  remembrance  at  his  iVIa.ster’s  cost. 

Oil,  read  these  lines  againe,  you  seldom  find 
A Servant  faithful,  and  a master  Kind. 

“ Short-hand  he  wrote  — his  flow’r  in  prime  did  fade, 
And  hasty  Death,  shoi’t-haad  of  him  hath  made, 

Well  couth  he  numbers,  and  well  measured  land. 
Thus  doth  he  now  that  groiul  whereon  you  stand, 
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Where  in  he  lies  so  geometrical, 

Art  makclh  some  — but  this  will  Nature  all. 

Ob.  Dec.  28,  1G21.  .rEtat  29.” 

Whether  the  latter  part  of  the  third  line  was  a 
quotation  from  some  older  composition,  I know 
not,  but  until  anything  older  is  found,  it  may 
serve  for  an  original.  A.  B.  B. 

Belmont. 

In  answer  to  the  Query  of  Minimus,  I beg  to 
inform  him  the  words  he  quotes  are  a translation 
of  a line  of  Seneca: 

“ Non  amittuntur. 

Seel  praemittuntur.” 

L.  M.  M.  R. 

' Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel  (2"**  S.  ii.467.) 

I — The  suffrages  sung  before  and  after  the  Gospel 
; were  adopted  from  the  Scottish  Liturgy  of  1604, 

I where  the  rubric  occurs  : 

“ The  Gospel  shall  be  read,  the  Presbyter  saying,  ‘ The 

Holy  Gospel  is  written  in  the  — chapter  of , at  the 

— verse.  And  then  the  people  standing  up  shall  say, 

‘ Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 Lord.’  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Presbyter  shall  say,  ‘ So  encleth  the  Holy  Gospel.’  And 
the  people  shall  answer,  ‘ Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0 JjOrcl.’  ” 

The  churches  of  Spain  and  Fr.ance  anciently 
sang  an  Alleluia  or  Anthem  after  the  Gospel. 
The  form  in  use  in  many  churches  of  England  at 
this  day  is,  “Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O Lord,  for 
Thy  Holy  Gospel.” 

In  the  notes  to  the  Common  Prayer,  published 
in  Cosin’s  Woi'hs  (vol.  v.  p.  90.),  it  is  assumed  that 
the  words,  “ Glory  be  to  Thee,  O Lord,”  appointed 
by  King  Edward’s  service-book,  were  omitted  by 
the  negligence  of  the  printer. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

In  the  church  of  Wootton,  Kent,  as  soon  as  the 
minister  has  given  out  the  Gospel,  the  clerk  says, 
“Glory  be  to  Thee,  O God;”  and  wlieu  he  has 
finished  reading  the  Gospel,  the  response  is, 

“ Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0 God.” 

Arthur  B.  IVLesham. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Cattistock,  Dorset,  after 
the  Gospel  i.s  ended,  the  clerk  repeats  aloud,  “ We 
thank  Thee,  O Lord,  for  thy  Holy  Gospel.”  And 
in  other  churches  in  Dorset,  I heard  the  clerk 
and  congregation,  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel,  add  a 
loud  “Amen.”  I have  also  observed  reverence 
made  on  repeating  the  words,  “ and  to  the  Son,” 
in  the  Doxology  very  generally.  Simon  Ward. 

This  custom  is  retained  in  the  parish  church  of 
Usk,  Monmouthshire.  Tsca.  ] 

Stunt  (2"'*  S.  ii-  279.)  — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  stunt  h the  past  participle  of  the  A.-S. 
verb  stiiitan,  to  stop  : by  the  very  common  change 
of  the  characteristic  j into  M — as  in  slick,  stuck, 
strike,  struck,  &c.,  &c.  See  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
Stopped  : — stubbed,  sturdy,  &c.,  &c.  Q. 


Augustus  Henry  Third  Duke  of  Grafton  (2"“'  S. 
ii.  463.)  — I am  unwilling  that  the  biographical 
work  entitled  The  Georgian  Era  should  be  lost 
sight  of,  as  it  is  really  a useful  as  well  as  enter- 
taining compilation,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
criticism  it  received  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
May  I therefore  remark,  that,  although  Mr.  Eitz- 
Patrick  could  find  no  notice  of  the  premier  Duke 
of  Grafton  in  Gorton’s  Biographical  Dictionary 
or  elsewhere,  there  is  a memoir  of  him  in  7'he 
Georgian  Era,  vol.  i.  pp.  330—332.  But  this  was 
evidently  written  without  cognisance  of  the  me“ 
moir  quoted  by  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick,  to  whi(di  it 
contains  a remarkable  contradiction  in  this  pas- 
sage : “ it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  patronized 
any  author  except  Bloomfield,  who  was  born  near 
his  country  residence.”  In  the  memoir  of  Grey, 
however,  in  the  same  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  332.),  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge,  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
On  Bloomfield,  “ his  grace  settled  a gratuity  of  a 
shilling  a day,  and  subsequently  appointed  him 
under-sealer  in  the  Seal  Office.”  (J5iV/.  421.)  The 
duke  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  whilst  Prime  Minister,  in  1768. 

J.  G.  Nichols. 

Gamage  Family  : Inscription  on  a Brass  (2““’  S. 
ii.  473.)  — In  the  small,  but  highly  interesting, 
church  of  Hellesdon,  near  Norwich,  is  an  early 
brass  in  perfect  preservation,  with  two  couped 
figures,  and  beneath  them  the  following  inscription, 
with  Lombardic  initial  and  capital  letters,  which 
greatly  resembles  the  imperfect  one  given  by 
Geo.  Ormerod  : 

“ Richard  de  Heylesdone  x Beatrice  sa  feme  gi.sont  icy 
dieu  de  lo  almes  eit  ame  . qi  p’  lour  almes  p’era  . x 
. aans  x . xl  . jours  de  pardoun  avera.” 

In  a rather  extensive  collection  of  rubbings, 
chiefly  from  brasses  in  Norfolk,  P have  several 
curious  inscriptions,  some  of  which  might  interest 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  from  time  to  time. 

F.  C.  H. 

Merchant's  Mark  (2"^  S.  ii.  409.)  — I Lave  in 
my  possession,  and  enclose  impression  of  an  an- 
cient brass  seal,  which  was  filed  up  from  a solid 
piece,  and  the  ring-hole  of  which  is  much  worn 
from  long  use.  It  was  found  some  years  since, 
suspended  from  a hook  in  a window  of  an  old 
house  in  Bedfordshire.  I should  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  throw  some  light  on 
its  use  and  history.  The  seal  is  surrounded  by  a 
legend  in  nicely  cut  Hebrew  characters  (without 
points).  I believe  the  translation  is  “Naphtali 
is  a hind  let  loose  ” (Genesis,  chap.  xlix.  ver.  21.). 
Inside  of  the  legend  is  a heart,  from  which  the 
figure  4 issues;  in  the  broad  part  of  the  heart  (“in 
chief”)  are  the  letters  H.N.,  and  at  the  point  of 
the  heart  a rose  ; above  the  4 is  an  antlered  deer 
lying  down;  the  animal  is  supported  and  the  heart 
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surrounded  by  a rougli  oval,  from  -which  spring, 
right  and  left,  reeds  or  grass  apparently. 

I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  any  correspondent 
■\vith  an  impression.  Samuel  Evershed. 

Arundel  House,  Clifton  Road,  Brighton. 

Brooke  Pedigree  (2“'^  S.  iii.  1 2.)  — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H. 
M.  Ship  Dido,  &c.,  &c , by  Capt.  the  Hon.  Henry 
Keppel,  R.N.  (Chapman  & Hall,  1846),  affords,  I 
think,  a satisfactory  reply  to  a part  of  the  Query 
of  your  correspondent  Resu"finus.  The  author, 
upon  the  authority  of  “ a mutual  friend,  acquainted 
with  him  (Rajah  Brooke)  from  early  years,” 
states  that  — 

“ Mr.  Brooke  is  the  lineal  representative  of  Sir  Robert 
Vyner,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ; Sir  Robert  had  but  one  child,  a son,  Sir 
George  Vyner,  who  died  childless,  and  his  estate  passed 
to  his  heir-at-law,  Edith,  the  eldest  sister  of  his  father, 
whose  lineal  descendant  is  our  friend.”  — Vol.  i.  p.  2. 

The  only  other  piece  of  information  I remember, 
given  by  Capt.  Keppel,  of  Sir  James’s  family,  is 
that  his  father  was  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  the 
H.  E.  I.  Company’s  Civil  Service. 

Mercator,  A.B. 

Nearsightedness  (2"‘'  S.  ii.  149.  236.  257.  397.) — 
It  is  stated  in  the  Paris  Medical  Gazette,  “ that  of 
the  3,295,220  young  men  examined  in  France  for 
military  service,  during  nineteen  years,  13,007 
were  exempted  for  nyopia."  W.  W. 

Malta. 

Family  of  Chamherlayne  (2“'*  S.  ii.  168.)  — The 
individual  to  whom  Capt.  W.  Herbert  bequeathed, 
in  1694,  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Stretton 
on  Dunsmore,  was  Francis  Chamberlayne,  who 
had  a son,  William,  living  at  that  date. 

Capt.  Herbert  also  names  his  cousin,  Edward 
Chamberlayne  of  Princethorpe,  and  Mary  his 
daughter. 

Mary  Chamberlayne,  in  1580,  was  plaintiff  in  a 
fine  passed  of  the  manor  of  Princethorpe. 

Edmund  Chamberlayne,  sen.,  deforciant  in  an- 
other on  the  same  manor  in  1624. 

The  Visitation  Pedigree,  which  is  very  meagre, 
does  not  apparently  touch  this  branch  of  the 
family.  Perhaps  these  additional  Notes  may  help 
to  produce  an  answer  to  the  Queries  in  the  above 
page,  or  some  further  information  concerning  their 
pedigree.  Memor. 

Sayings  about  the  Weather  (2“‘*  S.  ii.  516.)  — 
The  Worcestershire,  Norfolk,  and  Dorset  saw, 
about  a “ Saturday’s  moon”  and  its  evil  portents, 
is  quite  current  here,  with  a slight  variation  from 
the  forms  already  recorded : it  is  as  follows  : 

“ Saturday’s  mune  an’  Sundiiy’s  prime, 

Ance  is  aneugh  in  seven  years’  time.” 

Of  course,  a Saturday’s  “mune”  means  change  of 


moon  on  that  day,  and  this  homely  distich  shows 
how  dreaded  such  an  event  was,  and  in  fact  is,  i 
by  our  rural  wiseacres  and  weather  prophets,  as  | 
it  was  thought  to  have  come  often  enough  if  once  | 
in  seven  years.  I do  not  know  if  it  is  common  all 
over  Scotland ; but  the  extent  to  which,  even 
(what  are  commonly  called)  educated  people  be- 
lieve in  the  moon’s  influence  on  the  weather’s 
changes  hereabouts  would  not  be  believed  by 
strangers.  I have  often  tried  to  get  some  of  our 
weatherwise  rustics  to  explain  to  me  how  the 
same  moon  can  cause  such  various  weather  as  the 
telegraph  informs  us  it  does  at  one  and  the  same 
time  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  even  in 
neighbouring  Scotch  counties,  but  I could  see 
that  the  mere  hint  of  disbelief,  on  so  serious  and 
well  ascertained  a subject,  was  to  put  myself  down 
as  a sheer  atheist  in  their  idea.  C.  D.  Lamont. 

36.  Eldon  Street,  Greenock. 

Jewish  Versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (2"“* 

S.  ii.  428.) — There  is  a “Jewish  School  and 
Family  Bible,”  lately  translated  by  Dr.  A.  Be- 
nisch,  “ under  the  supervision  of  the  Reverend  the 
Chief  Rabbi,”  and  published  by  Darling,  81.  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  parts ; the  first  part  consisting  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Inquirer  and  Delta  would  find  it 
of  much  interest  and  use  in  the  present  contro- 
versy. Goodwyn  Barmby. 

Lancaster. 

Churches  under  Sequestration  (2"^  S.  i.  412.)  — 

In  Stephen’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii.,  it  is  stated  that  — 

“ The  repairs  of  the  church,  and  inclosure  of  the  church- 
yard, fall  of  common  right  on  the  parishioners ; but  those 
of  the  chancel  on  the  parson,  or  supposing  the  benefice  to 
he  a vicarage,  then,  generally,  on  the  impropriator.” 

If  a benefice  were  under  sequestration,  the  se- 
questrators (generally  the  churchwardens)  would 
doubtless,  as  a matter  of  course,  repair  the  chancel 
out  of  the  funds  coming  to  their  hands.  Such  ! 
being  the  case,  I apprehend  no  special  Act  of 
Parliament  would  be  necessary  in  the  cases  alluded  • 
to  by  J.  A.  W.  H.  W.  T.  l 

Somerset  House. 

The  Old  Hundredth  (2"'^  S.  i.  494. ; iii.  18.)  — 
Dr.  Gauntlett  has  such  a strong  claim  on  every 
church  musician,  that  I cannot  refrain  from  a 
communication  which  may  be  of  interest  to  him 
personally,  and  to  all  those  who  are  seeking  the 
origin  of  the  above  tune.  I I'emember,  some  years 
ago,  while  making  a musical  search  in  the  Dean  i 
and  Chapter’s  library  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  ] 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barham  (Thomas  Ingoldsby  of  legen- 
dary fame),  being  then  librarian,  accompanied  me 
to  the  library  “ up  the  church,”  and  he  showed 
me  a Genevan  Psalter,  by  Theodore  Beza  and 
Clement  Marot,  in  which  the  Old  Hundredth  is 
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printed  as  usually  sung  in  our  churches.  As  I 
(lid  not  make  a note  of  the  title-page,  I cannot 
give  its  proper  date ; but  well  remembering  the 
book,  a duodecimo,  and  that  Mr.  Barham  con- 
sidered it  a curiosity,  and  kept  it  locked  up  among 
the  more  choice  works  in  that  library,  besides  it 
being  entered  in  the  catalogue  there  kept,  I have 
no  doubt,  if  Dk.  Gauntlett  is  anxious  to  see  it, 
he  will  easily  find  it  by  applying  to  the  present 
librarian  (the  Rev.  R.  C.  Packman,  I believe). 

M.  C.* 

Enclosed  are  extracts  from  The  Doncaster 
Gazette,  on  the  subject  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm,  recently  noticed  in  your  very  interesting 
paper,  which  you  may  deem  worth  notice. 

“ Tlie  long-disputed  question  whether  Purcell  or  Han- 
del was  the  author  of  the  grand  music  of  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth has  been  set  at  rest  by  a discovery  made  a few 
days  since  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  library.  Purcell  died  in 
16115,  and  Handel  in  175U.  But  in  the  cathedral  library 
i a French  psalter,  printed  in  1546  f,  contains  the  music  of 
I the  Old  Hundredth,  exactly  as  it  is  now  sung ; so  that  it 

1 could  not  be  the  production  of  either  of  the  great  musi- 

cians to  whom  it  has  been  attributed.” 

G.  H.  B. 

Mvggy  (2“'*  S.  ii.  310.) — If  Fuit  will  accept 
of  Webster  and  Richardson’s  classification  of 
1 muggy  with  muck,  he  will  also  be  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  by  the  latter  of  muggy  as  applied 
' to  weather,  viz.  “wet,  damp,  dark  (dense  and 
damp,  with  some  degree  of  warmth).” 

N.B.  The  etymology,  and  explanation  given 
from  Dr.  Ogilvie,  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Webster. 

Muck  (Tooke)  is  the  past  tense  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  A.-S.  Mic-jan,  meiere,  mingere.  Q. 

Diamond  Rock  (2“*’  S.  ii.  508.)  — The  “ Dia- 
mond Rock  ” was  registered  in  the  Navy  List  as  a 
sloop  of  war  ; it  is  an  island-rock  off  Martinique, 
and  was  fitted  with  an  armament  of  three  24- 
pounders  and  two  18-pounders  in  Jan.  1804,  by 
the  crew  of  the  “ Centaur,”  74,  Capt.  Murray 
Maxwell,  by  the  orders  of  Capt.,  afterwards  Sir 
SamueLHood.  This  ingenious  and  difficult  opera- 
tion is  described  in  the  Naval  Chronicle,  xii.  206., 
and  James’s  Naval  Hist,  under  the  year  1804. 
Lieut.  Jas.  Maurice  of  the  “Centaur,”  with  a 


[*  The  question  is,  “ Whether  the  Old  Hundredth  be  a 
I.utheran,  or  French,  or  Flemish  melody  ? ” Dr.  Gaunt- 
i.KTT,  as  we  understand,  declares  it  is  not  of  Lutheran 
I origin ; and  as  Luther  died  in  1546,  those  who  maintain 
. the  tune  is  his  are  bound  to  show  some  authority  of  that 
period  in  support  of  that  opinion.  We  ask,  “ Where  'is 
I tlie  Hymn  to  which  Luther  made  the  Old  Hundredth 

ituue,  if  he  made  it  at  all,  for  Luther  was  not  a tunemaker 
as  men  are  iii  these  days,  but  he  made  a hymir  first,  and 
tiieii  a tune,  which  has  never  been  separated  from  the 
hymn.”] 

I [t  Where  it  appears,  probably,  as  the  composition  of 
I Claude  Goudimel,  to  whom  it  is  unhesitatingly  ascribed 
I byLatiobe.  See“FT.  & Q.,”2‘“t  S.  ii.  34. — Ed.  “ R.  & Q.”] 


crew  of  120  men  and  boys,  hoisted  his  pendant  on 
the  rock,  with  rank  of  Commander  of  H.  M.  sloop 
of  war  “Diamond  Rock.” 

Mackenzie  Wai.cott,  M.A. 

Burial  without  Coffins  (2"'^  S.  ii.  321.)  — As  to 
this  practice  I may  mention,  for  the  information 
of  your  readers,  that  the  late  Rev.  John  Bernard 
Palmer,  first  abbot  of  the  Cistercians  in  England 
since  the  Reformation,  was  buried  in  the  Chapter- 
House  at  Longborongh  without  a coffin.  An  in- 
teresting memoir  of  him  may  be  seen  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Catholic  Almanack 
for  1855,  and  in  the  forthcoming  valuable  and 
interesting  Collections  by  Canon  Oliver,  relative 
to  the  Missions  in  the  Six  South-Western  Coun- 
ties, both  published  by  Mr.  Dolman  of  New  Bond 
Street.  M.  L. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Baptismal  Supeistition  (2"'*  S.  i.  303.)  — The 
custom  spoken  of  by  G.  N.  of  persons,  when  car- 
rying infants  to  church  for  baptism,  taking  with 
them  bread  and  cheese  to  be  given  to  the  first  in- 
dividual met,  is  not  yet  gone  into  disuse.  One 
Sunday  forenoon,  about  two  years  ago,  when 
walking  along  Candleriggs,  I saw  the  practice 
carried  out,  amid  a little  laughter,  in  all  its  en- 
tirety. On  this  occasion  a silver  coin  was  given 
in  return  for  the  eatables.  I was  t()ld  that  the 
appearance  of  copper  in  such  transactions  was,  if 
possible,  to  be  avoided. 

In  our  rural  parishes,  where  the  child  to  be 
baptized  had  sometimes  to  be  carried  a consider- 
able distance  before  the  church  was  reached,  it 
was  not  an  unusual  sight,  some  si.xty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  I have  been  told,  to  see  a quantity  of 
common  table  salt  carried  withershins  {i.  e.  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  the  sun)  round  the  baby 
before  the  baptismal  company  left  the  parental 
dwelling.  This  done,  no  harm,  it  was  believed, 
would  befal  the  little  stranger  in  its  unchristened 
state.  I have  conversed  with  an  old  woman,  a 
native  of  Ayrshire,  who  had  seen  the  custom  put 
in  practice  when  she  was  a girl.  J. 

Glasgow. 

Cold  Tea  (2"‘*  S.  ii.  467.)  — What  this  li(juor 
was,  your  correspondent  will  perceive  from  a 
quotation  out  of  A New  Dictionary  of  the  Terms, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Canting  Crew,  in  its 
several  Tribes  of  Gypsies,  Beggars,  Thieves, 
Cheats,  §'c.,  by  B.  E.  Gent;  London,  sine  anno 
{circa  1700).  Under  the  letters  “ C.  O.”  we  have 
“ Cold  Tea,  Brandy."  From  this  there  can  be 
little  doubt  it  was  a cant  term  for  brandy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; and  in  those 
days  conjured  up  a more  calorific  beverage  to  the 
imagination  than  it  would  in  the  present  teetotal 
times.  John  Walker. 

Aberdeen. 
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Erneley  Pedigree  (2°'*  S.  ii.  508.)  — Memor  in- 
quires whether  any  pedigree  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Erneleys,  first  of  Sussex,  subsequently  of 
Wilts,  is  in  existence  ? I imagine  there  is.  The 
Erneley  family  is  now  represented  by  W.  M. 
Kyrle,  Esq.,  of  Homme  House,  Herefordshire ; 
and  in  the  pedigree  of  his  family,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  heraldic  authorities,  I have  seen  a 
goodly  number  of  his  Erneley  ancestors. 

H.  C.  K. 

Songs  (2"'^  S.  iii.  11.) — The  song,  “Who  fears 
to  speak  of  ’98  ? ” will  be  found  in  The  Spirit  of 
the  Nation^  part  i.  p.  48.,  12mo.,  Dublin,  Duffy, 
1843.  In  the  Index  of  Authors,  it  is  ascribed  to 
S , T.  C.  D.  R.  A. 


^{gcenau?mi^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

All  who  remember  the  two  valuable  little  volumes  of 
Criminal  Trials  contributed  by  Mr.  Jardine  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  must  still  have  in  their 
rec'lleotion  the  very  curious  and  carefully  prepared  in- 
troduction prefixed  by  that  gentleman  to  his  account  of 
the  trial  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow  conspirators.  In 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  introduction  was 
written,  fresh  materials  for  andving  at  the  truth,  and  for 
illustrating  the  history  of  that  most  atrocious  design,  have 
come  to  light ; and  we  have  now  before  us  A.  Narrative  of 
the  Giinpnicder  Plot,  by  David  Jardine,  Esq.,  in  ivhich 
that  gentleman  gives  us  the  results  of  all  his  subsequent 
researches  and  inquiries.  When  we  state  that  eveiy  page 
of  it  bears  marks  of  that  same  conscientious  striving  after 
the  truth,  and  the  same  painstaking  endeavours  to  sift 
the  evidence,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Jardine’s  former 
essay  — but  that  the  whole  has  been  worked  up  into  a 
more  strictly  historical  form  — our  readers  will  readily  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Jardine’s  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
is  not  only  the  best  book  upon  the  subject  which  has  yet 
appeared,  but  that  there  is  no  probability  of  its  ever  being 
superseded  by  a better  history  of  the  same  event. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty’s  kindly  and  able  pen  has  been 
.again  busied  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  youth- 
ful readers.  Proverbs  Illustrated,  which  is  the  title  of 
her  new  and  admirable  little  volume,  contains  three 
tales, — The  Book  of  Emblems,  The  Footstep  on  the  Stairs, 
an<l  The  Drummer,  all  of  great  interest;  and  all  well  cal- 
culated to  delight,  and  make  a deep  and  beneficial  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  them. 

SirF.  Head  has  just  turned  out  from  the  coop  in  rvhich 
the3^  were  hatched,  — The  Quarterly  Review,  — a group  of 
litertuy  chickens.  The.v  are  varied  from  Bantams  to 
Cochin  Chinas ; but  will  furnish  good  wholesome  food 
to  those  who  partake  of  them.  These  Essays  — for  the 
title  of  the  Volume  is  Descriptive  Essays  Contributed  to 
the  Quarterly  Review — are  all  marked  with  a strong 
English  common  sense,  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  many 
readers  well  pleased  to  have  them  in  their  collected  form. 

We  have  occasion  to  repeat  the  praises  wdiich  we  have 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bell,  for  the  good  judgment  exhibited 
by  him  in  the  selection  of  Poems  for  his  Annotated  Edi- 
tion of  the  British  Poets.  The  last  volume  will  be  a 
treasure  to  the  lover  of  Elizabethan  Poetrj',  for  it  con- 
tains The  Poems  of  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  3Iar- 
lowe.  “Think  of  that.  Master  Brooke:”  Robert  Greene’s 
and  Kt.  Marlnw'e’s  Poems  in  one  volume  for  half-a-crown. 

Such  imperfect  ideas  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 


sons as  to  the  nature  of  the  early  United  or  Moravian  I 
Brethren,  that  we  think  Mr.  Benham  has  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth  by  the  publication  , 
of  his  Memoirs  of  James  Hutton ; comprising  the  Annals 
of  his  Life  and  Connection  with  the  United  Brethren.  He  ' 
has  certainly  produced  a very  interesting  biography. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Catalogues  op  Koyal  Academy  for  1816  to  1856,  both  inclusive. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Brll  & Daldy,  Publishers  of“^OTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  aud  whose  nanjes  and  ad- 
dresses are  given,  for  that  purpose : 

Forms  op  Prayer  : — 

1701.  Forma  Pbecum.  (Convocation  Service.) 

1702-3.  Ditto. 

1807.  Ditto, 

1806.  Service  at  Funeral  of  Nelson. 

1852.  Service  and  Anthems  used  at  Funeral  of  the  Dohp.  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Wanted  by  Rev,  E.  S.  Taylor,  Ormesby  St.  Margaret,  near  Yarmouth. 


Aorippa’s  Occult  Piitlosophy.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Books.  ’ 
Herrick’s  PoE.Ms.  2 Vois.  Pickering. 

Dwinn’s  Heraldic  Visitation  op  Wales.  ByMeyrick.  2 Vols. 
Wanted  by  C.  J.  Sheet,  10.  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


to  CanejJp0nlieiitS. 

Among  other  interesting  communications  unavoidahly  postponed  until 
next  week  are  Notes  on  the  Aurea  Catena  Homeri ; Inedited  Letter  re- 
specting Porson ; anr/ a Shakspearian  Paper  6// Mr.  Singer.  We  shall 
prohiiblu  also  puhJish  next  lueek  another  Taper  on  Curll. 

ASubscrider  (Hereford)  %v  ill  find  the  words  — 

“ Bid  me  discourse,”  &c.  — 

in  the  25t7i  Stanza  of  Shahspeare's  “ Venus  and  Adonis.” 

Simon  Ward  Burials  in  Woollen  treated  of  at  considerahlc 

length  in  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  and  X.,  of  our  1st  Series.. 

R.  D.  Hodlyn  will  find  an  account  of  eight  Latin  versions  o/Gray’s 
Elegy  in  our  1st  S.  i.  101. 

H.  T.  B.  The  Bobart  Letter  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  received. 
The  reply  was  anticipated  (>y  another  Correspondent. 

Replies  to  other  Com'cspontlents  in  oxir  next. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  iloNxHLv  Parts.  2'he  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or- 
warded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {Sncluiiing  the  Halfyearlylsui^x)  is 
Us.  \d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street;  to  whom  also  all  Communications 
for  the  Editor  s/iouW  be  addressed. 


NOW  READY,  price  5s.  cloth, 

GENERAL  INDEX 

TO 

NOTES  AND  QUEEIES. 

FIRST  SERIFS,  Vols.  I.  to  XII. 

“ The  utility  of  such  a volume,  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but  to  well- 
informed  readers  generally,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  many  ot  these  relerences  (between 
30,000  aud  40,000)  are  to  articles  which  themselves  point  out  the  best 
sources  of  information  upon  their  respective  subjects.”  — TAc  Times, 
June  28,  1856. 

“ Here  we  have  a ■R’onderful  whet  to  the  First  Series  of  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES,  exciting  the  appetite  of  those  who  do  not  yet  possess 
it,  and  forming  that  kind  of  necessary  accomiianiment  to  it  which 
must  be  procured  by  those  who  do.  * * * i radically,  in  fact,  the 
value  of  the  First  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  as  a work  of 
reference  is  doubled  to  all  students  by  this  publication.”  — Examiner, 
July  12th. 

“ A GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  valuable  and  curious  matter  in  the 
First  and  completed  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  a great 
boon  to  the  literary  student.  * * * Having  alre  ady  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  on  various  points,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness.” 
— Literary  Gazette,  July  26th. 

BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street ; and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers 
.and  Newsmen. 
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fiatei, 

SHAKSFEA.RIANA, 

On  a Passage  in  “Julius  Ccesar^  Act  III.  Sc.  I. 
— VVbeTj  Mark  Ai>tony  first  meets  tlie  conspi- 
rators after  the  death  of  Caessr,  Brutos  says ; 

“ But  here  comes  Antony.  — Welcome,  Slarfc  Antony.” 

And  Antony  breaks  out  into  a speech,  begin- 
ning— 

“ O mighty  Ciesar  1 dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? ” 

And  concluding  — 

I “ I do  beseech  ye,  If  you  bear  me  hard, 

Now,  whilst  your  puipletl  bands  do  reek  and  srholte, 
I'ulBl  3'onr  pleasure'.  Live  I a thonsand  years, 

I shall  not  find  myself  So  apt  to  die  ; 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cfit  Off, 
the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age.” 

To  ■which  Brutus  replies  ; — 

“ O Antony ! beg  not  your  death  of  us. 

Though  noAv  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 

I As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act, 

I Yon  see  we  do ; yet  see  you  biit  oar  hands, 

! And  this  the  bleeding  business  we  have  done ; 

I Onr  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 

I And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
I (As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pitj'  pitj',)' 
i Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.  For  yoafr  part,- 
\ To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Airfony : 

I Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts. 

Of  brother’s  temper,  do  receive  you  in 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence.” 

' The  words,  “ Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,” 
SteevenS  thus  attempted  to  explain  : — 

‘ “ To  you  (says  Brutus)  our  swords  have  leaden  points : 

j onr  arms,  strong  in  the  deed  of  malice  they  have  just 
[ performed,  and  our  hearts  united  like  those  of  brothers 
in  the  action,  are  yet  open  to  receive  yon  with  all  possible 
regard.  The  supposition  that  Brutus  meant,  ‘ their 
hearts  were  of  brothers’  temper  in  respect  of  Antony,’ 
seems  to  have  misled  those  who  have  commented  on  this 
I passage  before.  For  ‘m  strength  of’  Mr.  Pope  sub- 
i stituted  exempt  from,  and  was  too  hastily  followed  by 
I other  editors.  If  alteration  were  necessary,  it  would  be 
' easier  to  read  — 

I “ ‘ Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice  . . ” 

This  passage,  with  many  others  equally  obscure, 
were  passed  over  -ttithout  notice  both  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier and  Mr.  Knight ; but  in  Mr.  Collier’s  2nd 
edition  of  bis  Notes  and  Emendations  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  word  welcome  is  substituted  for 
, malice  in  his  noted  2nd  folio.  This  reading  is 
! received  with  approbatiop  by  Mr.  Craik  in  his 
] Philological  Commentary  on  this  play ; though, 
from  not  having  consulted  the  2nd  edition  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  book,  he  speaks  of  it  being  “smuggled 
into  the  text.” 

Dr.  Badham,  in  his  Essay  “ on  the  Text  of 


Shakspeare,”  has  also  fried  his  hand  on  this  pas- 
sage. He  observes : 

“It  is  surely  quite  unworthy  of  Shakspeare  to  use  ‘ no 
strength  of  malice  ’ for  ‘ no  malice/  for  such  an  expres- 
sion -would  rather  imply  that  there  was  malice,  but  that 
it  was  of  au  impotent  kind.  Besides,  there  is  great.awk- 
wardness  of  construction  in  having  three  clauses,  of  which 
the  first  and  the  la'st  have  its  appropriate  verb, — have, 
and  receive  »«,•  — while  the  middle  one  is  obliged  to  bor- 
row from  its  rreigbbour.  An  attentive  student  of  Shak- 
speare’s  manner  will  expect  that  the  three  things  enu- 
merated, sicords,  arms,  and  hearts,  -will  each  be  suited 
■with  sorwe  appropriate  figure ; nor  is  it  very  difficult  to 
detect,  under  the  corruption  in  strength  of  malice,  the  very 
hand  of  dur  author  ^ — 

“ * To  you,  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony : 

Our  arms  unstring  their  malice,  and  our  hearts,’  &c.” 

I cannot  say  that  I think  Dr.  Badham  has  here 
displayed  bis  wonted  aciiUien  ; for  there  are  cer- 
tainty aofne  sug'ge'stions  in  his  Essay  for  which 
every  lover  of  the  poet  will  be  grateful.  We  may 
here  be  disposed  to  ask,-  what  arms  are  to  unstring 
their  malice  ? 

I regret  exceedingly  that  I did  not  give  this 
passage  the  attention  I have  done  since,  when  I 
printed  the  play  ; I have  since  thought  it  certain 
that  we  should  find  a solution  of  the  difficulty 
from  some  parallel  passage  in  the  poet,  and  I have 
not  been  disappointed.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  2.,  when  Mark  Antony  is  leaving 
Octavius  Ca3sar,  he  says,  on  embracing  him  : 

“ . . . . < Co-m-e,  Sir,  come'. 

I’ll  wrestle  with  you  in  mg  strength  of  love : 

Look,  here  I have  you ; — thus  I let  you  go, 

And  give  you  to  the  gods.” 

Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  that  we  should  read  ; 
“ For  your  part, 

To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony, 

Our  arms  in  strength  of  amity,  and  our  hearts. 

Of  brother’s  temper,  do  receive  you  in 

"With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence.” 

Here  all  is  congruous.  The  metaphorical  an- 
tithesis is  palpable  between  the  leaden  points  of 
the  swords — weak  and  untempered,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  qualities  of  strength  and  temper  to 
the  arms  of  amity  and  hearts  of  brothers. 

If  any  one  doubt  that  the  word  amity  could  be 
mistaken  for  malice  by  the  printer,  in  copying 
from  old  MSS.,  I would  request  him  to  recollect 
that  the  word  was  written  amitie,  as  it  is  some- 
times printed  in  the  folio ; and  that  much  more 
extraordinary  mistakes  have  in  other  places  oc- 
curred, and  been  corrected  without  demur,  when 
not  half  so  obvious  and  well  supported. 

S.  W.  Singer. 

South  Lambeth,  Jan.  12,  1857. 


Shakspeare'.^!  Portrait.  — This  is  a subject  of 
some  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  we 
hear  so  much  of  discoveries.  May  I ask  what 
has  become  of  a head  of  Shakspeare,  painted  by 
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John  Astley  ? which,  “in  the  opinion  of  a judge 
whom  few  can  doubt  (Stuart,  the  portrait  painter,) 
was  far  preferable  to  the  famous  head  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.”  So  said  the 
European  Mag.,  1787,  Dec.  S.  P. 


Shahspeare  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  (2"'*  S.  ii.  369.) 
— The  extract  which  Cc.  Hopper  found  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a printed  book  is  from  “ The  Legend 
and  Defence  of  the  Noble  Knight  and  Martyr  Sir 
John  Oldcastel,”  an  unpublished  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  (MS.  James,  34.).  It  occurs  in 
the  dedication  “ To  my  noble  friend  Sir  Henrye 
Bourchier.”  Dr.  James,  the  author,  died  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1638,  and  consequently  the  work 
is  of  the  Shaksperian  era. 

Dr.  James’s  dedicatory  epistle  is  given  entire 
in  a clever  essay  On  the  Character  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  12mo.  1841. 

Edward  F.  Rimbaddt. 


Passage  in  Hamlet.  — When  Hamlet  says : 
“ Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I’ll  have 
a suit  of  sables,”  the  passage  is  without  meaning, 
if,  by  a suit  of  sables,  a suit  of  mourning  is  meant. 
Therefore  some  commentators  have  pretended  that 
it  has  not  that  meaning,  but  the  contrary  : sables 
being  an  expensive  fur,  worn  on  occasions  of 
splendour.  This  seems  to  me  forced ; and  I 
would  ask,  whether  it  has  ever  been  suggested  to 
read  : “ Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black  ’fore 
(before)  I’ll  have  a suit  of  sables?”  In  other 
words  : “ Nay,  if  my  father  has  been  so  long  dead, 
the  devil  may  wear  black  for  me.”  Sttmtes. 


PROFESSOR  PORSON. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Upcott,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Luard,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
who  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  make  this 
communication.  The  interview  between  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Person  probably  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1807,  as  Mr.  Hughes  proceeded 
B.A.  in  January,  1808  ; though  in  the  memoir  of 
him,  prefixed  to  his  Essay  on  the  Political  System 
of  Europe,  (Lend  , 1855)  it  is  erroneously  stated 
that  he  took  his  degree  in  1809.  I have  endea- 
voured, without  success,  to  discover  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hughes’s  tutor,  who  was  not  of  St.  John’s 
College,  as  is  evident  from  the  letter. 

One  of  the  juvenile  dramas  mentioned  by  Per- 
son is  preserved  in  Trinity  College  library ; to 
which  it  was  presented  by  Dr.  Maltby,  late  Bishop 
of  Durham.  It  is  entitled  Out  of  the  Frying-pan 
into  the  Fire. 

I trust  that  others,  acquainted  with  facts  re- 


lating to  the  Professor,  will  be  induced  to  com- 
municate them  to  your  valuable  journal. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  you  a more  de- 
tailed account  of  my  interview  with  your  celebrated  pre- 
decessor, than  my  memory  will  now  permit.  It  was  the 
only  one  I ever  had  with  him.  It  occurred  when  I was 
an  undergraduate ; and  I unfortunately  made  no  notes  of 
it  at  the  time,  being  then  busily  engaged  in  reading  for 
my  degree,  which  occupied  almost  all  m3-  thoughts. 
This  interview  took  place  in  the  rooms  of  my  private 
Tutor,  between  whom  and  Person  a great  intimacy  sub- 
sisted. After  about  an  hour  spent  in  various  subjects  of 
conversation,  during  which  the  Professor  recited  a great 
many  beautiful  passages  from  his  authors  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  my  Tutor  foreseeing  the  visitation 
that  was  evidently  intended  for  him,  feigned  an  excuse 
for  going  into  the  Town,  and  left  Porson  and  myself  to- 
gether. I ought  to  have  observed  that  he  had  already 
produced  one  bottle  of  sherry  to  moisten  the  Professor’s 
throat,  and  that  he  left  out  another,  in  case  it  should  be 
required.  Person’s  spirits  being  by  this  time  elevated  by 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  being  pleased  with  a well- 
timed  compliment  which  I had  the  good  luck  to  address 
to  him,  he  became  very  communicative : said  he  was  glad 
that  we  had  met  together,  desired  me  to  take  up  my  pen 
and  paper,  and  directed  me  to  write  down,  from  his  dic- 
tation, many  curious  Algebraical  problems,  with  their 
solutions ; gave  me  several  ingenious  methods  of  sum- 
ming series,  and  ran  through  a great  variety  of  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers.  After  almost  an  hour’s  occupation 
in  this  manner,  he  said,  lay  aside  3-our  pen,  and  listen  to 
the  History  of  a man  of  letters  — how  he  became  a sordid 
miser  from  a thoughtless  prodigal  — a * * * from  a * * * 
— and  a misanthrope  from  a morbid  excess  of  sensibilit3-. 
(I  forget  the  intermediate  step  in  the  climax.)  He  then 
commenced  a narrative  of  his  own  life,  from  his  entrance 
at  Eton  School  thro’  all  the  most  remarkable  periods  to 
the  day  of  our  conversation.  I was  particularly  amused 
with  the  account  of  his  school  anecdotes,  the  tricks  he 
used  to  pla3'  upon  his  master  and  schoolfellows,  and  the 
little  dramatic  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  private  repre- 
sentation. From  these  he  passed  to  his  academical 
pursuits  and  studies  — his  election  to  the  Greek  Profes- 
sorship, and  his  ejection  from  his  fellowship  thro’  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Postlethwaite,  who,  though  he  had  pro- 
mised it  to  Porson,  exerted  it  for  a relation  of  his  own. 

‘ I was  then  (said  the  Professor)  almost  destitute  in  the 
wide  world,  with  less  than  401.  a 3'ear  for  my  support, 
and  without  a profession,  for  I never  could  bring  myself 
to  subscribe  Articles  of  Faith.  I used  often  to  lie  awake 
through  the  whole  night,  and  wish  for  a large  pearl.’ 
He  then  gave  me  a history  of  his  life  in  London,  where 
he  took  chambers  in  tbe  Temple,  and  read  at  times  im- 
moderately hard.  He  very  much  interested  me  by  a 
curious  interview  which  he  had  with  a girl  of  the  Town, 
who  came  into  his  chambers  by  mistake;  and  who  shewed 
so  much  cleverness  and  ability,  in  a long  conversation 
with  him,  that  he  declared  she  might  with  proper  culti- 
vation have  become  another  Aspasia.  He  also  recited  to 
me,  word  for  word,  the  speech  with  which  he  accosted 
Dr.  Postlethwaite  when  he  called  at  his  chambers,  and 
which  he  had  long  prepared  against  such  an  occurrence. 
At  the  end  of  this  oration  the  Doctor  said  not  a word, 
but  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  room  — Porson  also  burst 
into  tears  when  he  finished  the  recital  of  it  to  me.  In 
this  manner  five  hours  passed  aw-a3' ; at  the  end  of  which 
the  Professor,  who  had  finished  the  second  bottle  of  013’' 
friend’s  sherry,  began  to  clip  the  King’s  English,  to  cr3' 
like  a child  at  the  close  of  his  periods,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  show  marks  of  extreme  debitit3^  At  length  he 
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rose  from  his  chair,  staggered  to  the  door,  and  made  his 
way  down  stairs  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
his  companion.  I retired  to  my  college;  and  next  niorn' 
iug  was  informed  by  my  friend,  that  he  had  been  out 
upon  a search,  the  previous  evening,  for  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessor, whom  he  discovered  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
Town,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a dirty  Bargeman,  and 
amusing  him  by  the  most  humorous  and  laughable  anec- 
dotes. I never  even  saw  Porson  after  this  day,  but  I 
shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  I did  not  commit  his 
history  to  writing  whilst  it  was  fresh  in  my  memory. 

“ 1 am,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ with  great  regard,  yours  sincerely, 

“ T.  S.  Hughes. 

“ Camb.,  Oct.  1826.” 

Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


“aubea  catena  homeri.” 

Goethe  mentions  (_D.  und  W.,  b.  viii.)  that 
during  an  illness  he  had  he  betook  himself  to 
studying  Hermetic  lore ; he  names  in  particular 
six  books,  one  of  which  bears  the  attractive  title 
of  Aubea  Catena  Homeri.  I was  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  other  books  mentioned,  but 
this  last  has  been  till  recently  a mythical  book  to 
me,  and  for  years  I could  get  no  information  about 
it.  As,  however,  I have  been  fortunate  enough, 
lately,  to  come  into  possession  of  two  editions  of 
this  very  rare  and  curious  work,  I shall  make 
some  Notes  and  Queries  respecting  it. 

The  A.  C.  H.  is  an  anonymous  work,  and  was 
published  originally  in  German.  Here  I must 
ask,  what  is  the  date,  &c.,  of  the  first  edition?  It 
must  have  been  printed  after  1722,  for  the  editor 
of  the  edition  of  1738  speaks  of  its  being  in  MS. 
in  that  year.  Dr.  Favrat,  the  Latin  translator, 
writing  in  1762,  speaks  of  three  German  editions ; 
of  these  I possess  one,  probably  the  second.  It  is 
thus  entitled : 

“ Aurea  Catena  Homeri.  Das  ist : Eine  Beschrei- 
bung  von  dera  Ursprttug  der  Natdr  und  natfirlichen 
Dinge,  VVie  und  woraus  sie  gebohren  und  gezeuget,  auch 
wie  sie  erbalten  und  wiederuni  in  ihr  uranfangliches 
Wesen  zerstbret  werden,  auch  was  das  Ding  sey,  welches 
alles  gebahret  und  wieder  zerstbret,  Gantz  simpliciter 
nach  der  Natur  selbst  eigner  Anleitung  und  Ordnung  mit 
seinen  schbnsten  naturlichen  rationibus  und  Ursachen 
Uberall  illustriret.  Nev£  Aujlaye,  Welche  nach  einem  ac- 
curaten  und  Vollstandigen  Manuscript  fast  auf  alien 
Blaitern  verbessert,  und  an  sehr  vielen  Orten  um  ein 
grosses  Theil  vermehret.  Leipzig,  Verlegts  Samuel  Ben- 
jamin VValther,  1738,  pp.  406,  sm.  8vo.” 

The  motto  on  the  verso  of  the  title-page  is,  — 

“ Wenn  ihr  nicht  verstehet,  was  irdisch  ist,  Wie  wollet 
ihr  verstehen  was  Himmlisch  ist.” 

The  editor  thus  commences  his  advertisement : 

“ 1 herewith  present  the  benevolent  reader  with  a Phy- 
sical and  Chemical  Work  in  two  parts,  of  great  value,  the 
like  of  which  he  has  scarcely  ever  seen;  and  concerning 
which  it  is  credibly  reported  that  ere  this,  a thousand 
Dollars  have  been  "paid  for  the  MS. ; and  a little  while 
ago,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  30,  40,  50,  60,  and 


even  100  Dollars  have  been  given  for  the  loan  of  it,  or  for 
information  concerning  it.” 

He  next  tells  us  that  he  printed  the  work  from 
a collation  of  three  MSS.,  and  then  apologises  for 
the  bad  Latin  with  which  the  author  occasionally 
interlards  his  work,  by  referring  to  p.  162.,  where 
the  writer  describes  himself  as  a poor  pei'secuted 
ploughman  and  peasant.  The  editor  concludes  by 
noticing  a third  part  of  this  work,  treating  De 
Transmutatione  Metallorum,  which  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  print,  at  least  in  the  present 
edition.  Favrat,  in  his  preface,  speaks  of  this 
Third  Part  as  both  trashy  and  spurious,  and  says 
that  it  was  printed  with  the  other  parts  in  the 
first  German  edition,  but  advisedly  omitted  in  the 
second  and  third  editions. 

The  Latin  translation  is  thus  entitled : 

“ Aurea  Catena  Homeri.  Id  est  Concatenata  Natur® 
Historia  Ph3’sico-Chymica,  Latina  civitate  donata  notisque 
illustrata  a Ludovico  Favrat,  M.D.  Sol  veritatis  tenebras 
fugat.  Francofurti  et  Lipsiai  sumtu  [sic]  Knochii  et  £s- 
lingeri.  mdcclxii.,  pp.  630,  sm.  8vo.” 

In  his  preface  Favrat  speaks  of  “the  anony- 
mous Author,  who  lived  in  the  17th  century.”  A 
note  in  the  fly-leaf  of  my  German  edition  states 
the  name  of  this  mysterious  author  to  be  Fuldang 
Leopold  Codrus.* 

There  is  but  little  to  be  observed  about  this 
Latin  version.  Favrat  gives  at  the  beginning  the 
famous  Smaragdine,  or  Emerald  Table  of  Hermes, 
as  it  is  often  referred  to  by  the  author. f He  also 
divides  the  work  into  numbered  paragraphs.  It 
ends  at  p.  573. ; after  that  he  gives  some  theses  of 
his  own.  The  running  title  of  the  Latin  version 
is  S.  D.  G.,  which  is  to  me  unintelligible.  J 

There  are  two  plates,  the  same  in  the  original 
and  in  the  translation.  The  first  is  the  Golden 
Chain  of  Homer,  as  interpreted  by  our  author, 
and  consists  of  ten  rings,  or  links,  depicted  in  red  : 
and  there  is  a so-called  Erkldrung  A.  C.  H.,  in 
German  verse,  to  explain  the  diagram,  but  which 
is  too  long  for  insertion. 

The  other  plate  depicts  a circle  formed  by  two 
serpents  biting,  each,  the  other’s  tail ; the  upper 


* These  are  the  words  of  the  Note : “ Der  Author 
dieses  Buchs  soil  heissen  Fuldanus  Leopoldus  Codrus,  wie 
solches  auss  einer  charta  des  seel[igen]  Herrn  D.  Grossen 
wahrgenommen.” 

f It  was  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  and 
Greek  copies  by  Kircher ; and  may  be  found  in  English  in 
Taylor’s  Froclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.; 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Alch.  Phil.,  Lond.  1815,  and  in  many 
other  places. 

t In  a book  entitled  De  la  Philosophie  de  La  Nature,  ou 
Traite  de  Morale  pour  L'Espece  Humaine,  3^“e  ed.,  Lond. 
1777,  6 vols.  8vo. ; in  the  second  volume,  pp.  437 — 445., 
the  writer  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  a graduated  chain  of 
nature,  as  maintained  by  P^’thagoras,  Bonnet,  Leibnitz, 
BuflFon,  Le  Cat,  &c.,  refers  to  tlie  A.  C.  H.,  though  in  a 
very  general  way,  and  speaks  of  it  having  been  translated 
into  French  several  times.  1 should  be  glad  to  get  accu- 
rate information  on  this  point. 
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serpent  is  winged.,  .and  represents  tbe  _4iy^9US  Vo- 
latile Superior,  and  the  under  serpent,  the  Ahyssus 
Fixum  Inferior.  The  motto  is  from  the  Psalms, 
“ Deep  calleth  unto  Deep.”  In  the  middle  of  the 
circle  is  the  cabalistic  Agla,  or  Shield  of  Dayid, 
with  the  signs  of  the  planets,  and  the  divisions  of 
nature,  animal,  vegetable,  &c.  There  is  an  ErU- 
larung  Ahyssi  Eyplicatce,  before  the  plate,  in 
verse.* 

The  A.  C.  H.  consists  of  two  parts;  Part  I. 
treats  Of  the  Generation  of  Things,  Part  II.  treats 
Of  the  Corruption  of  Things  and  their  Anatomy. 
Some  notion  of  its  .character  may  be  gained  from 
the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  author’s  preface  ; 

“No.wliewho  proposes  to  contemplate  the  .existence 
(manner  of  being)  of  Natural  Things,  tiheir  birth,  bife, 
and  Death,  must  consider  the  source  of  Nature  from  be- 
ginning to  end ; that  is,  How,  and  From  What,  Nature 
produces,  sustains,  and  again  destroys,  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Four  Elements,  and  in  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately, as  the  Meteora  Universalia,  Animals,  Vegetables, 
and  Minerals;  How  Nature  herself  dissolves  and  coagu- 
lates, resolves  and  regenerates  (Wie  die  Natur  selbe  sol- 
vire,  coag.ulire,  resolvire,  und  regenerire) : For  what 
Nature  makes,  and  by  what  means  she  makes  it,  through 
the  very  same  means  she  destroys  all  again.  Thus  every- 
thing has  its  Coagulator  and  Resolver,  its  Life  and  Death, 
within  its  own  self,  throiugh  which  it  is  produced  and 
sustained,  and  again  broken-up  and  deatr-tryed.  For  from 
diversities  of  operations  and  of  modes  of  operation,  pro- 
ceed a different  working  and  effect.”  f 

Our  author  follows  the  Egyptians  and  most 
ancient  sages,  in  regarding  Nature  as  a Series  of 
Pings  or  Revolving  Circles,  forming  a vast  Chain, 
which  linjcs  the  Deity  with  His  humblest  creature. 
Plowever,  he  deals  not  so  much  with  the  Scale  of 
Creatures,  as  with  that  Protean  Chain  of  Metamor- 
phoses and  Transmutations,  whic.li  unites  in  one 
the  Dyads  or  Bipolarities  of  Life  and  Death,  Ge- 
neration and  Corruption,  Corruption  and  Rege- 
neration, Coagulation  and  Dissolution,  Evaporation 


* In  accordance,  I suppose,  with  the  Caduceus  of 
Hermes,  and  the  instructions  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  “ Pinge 
duos  Angues,  Sfc.”  See  his  Occult  Philosophy.  Vaughan 
says,  “ Take  our  Two  Serpents,  which  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  &e.  And,  aftw 
various  directions,  adds,  “ Do  this,  and  thou  hast  placed 
Nature  in  the  horizon  of  Eternity.  Thou  hast  performed 
that  command  of  the  Cabalist,  ‘.Unite  the  End  to  the 
Beginning  as  the  Flame  is  united  to  the  coal;  foi'  the 
Lord  is  superlatively  One  and  admits  .of  no  second.’ 
Consider  what  it  is  you  seek;  you  seek  an  indissoluble,  ' 
miraculous,  transmuting,  uniting  Union ; but  such  a tie  , 
cannot  be  without  the  First  Unity,  .&c.” — Lumen  de  \ 
Lumine,  p.  62.  ; 

f The  Burmese  appropriately  call  the  world  “ Logha,”  ' 
which  signihes  alternate  Destruction  and  Mepr.oduction.  In 
Ovid  (diet.,  lib.  xv.)  we  have  a good  specimen  of  the  old 
Egyptian  philosophy  on  this  head,  as  taught  by  Pytha-  . 
goras.  ,Cf  the  A.  C.  H.,  Favrat’s  editio.n,  §|  ,71-2.,  242,-3., 
and  915.,  the  last  in  the  book ; pp.  25,  82-3„  and  p.  406. 
in  the  German.  Among  other  ivorks  of  Paracelsus,  o.ur 
anonymous  author  .evidently  studied  his  Three  Books  of 
Philosophy  written  to  the  Athenians^  .and  his  treatise  Of  the 
Transmutation  of  Things. 


C.on,(^ns.ktionj  Yol9.tdlis.adion  and  Fixation 

,&c.  &fi. 

In  Part  II.  cap.  iv.  pp.  335^6.,  we  liave  a cu- 
rious passage  on  Transmutation,  an  expansion  o 
the  idea  in  the  Reli^io  Medici,  and  as  quaintlj 
expressed  as  by  the  English  knight  himself,  viz. : 

“ ‘ All  flesh  is  grass  ’ is  not  .only  metaphorioally,  bu 
literally,  true ; for  all  those  creatures  we  behold  are  bui 
the  kerbs  of  .the  fleld  digested  .into  flesh  in  them,  or  more 
remotely  ..carnified  in  ourselves.”  — Bel,  Med.,  § xxxvii.’ 

Coleridge,  too,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Aids 
speaking  of  the  magic  metamorphoses  wrought  b) 
the  occult  power  oi  Assimilation,  has  an  eloqueni 
passage  on  this  point ; 

“ The  germinal  power  of  the  plant  transmutes  the  fixer 
air  and  the  elementary  .base  of  water  into  grass  or  leaves 
and  on  these  the  organific  principle  in  the  ox  or  the  ele- 
phant exercises  an  alchemy  still  more  stupendous.  A; 
the  unseen  agency  weaves  its  magic  eddies,  the  foliagi 
beooraes  indifferantly  the  .bone  and  its  marrow,  the  pulpj 
brahn,  -or  the  solid  ivory,  ,&c.”-!-Mi'ds,  13 th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  3,2.8.-| 

As  the  A.  C.  H.  is  essentially  an  Hermetic  book, 
and  the  Paracelslc  phraseology  (such  as  Evestrum 
Alcahest,  &c.)  is  employ.ed  througho:ut,  I need  not 
in  these  pag-es  attempt  .an  analysis  of  its  .contents 
The  best  and  shortest  summary  that  could  bt 
given  .of  its  contents  may  be  attained  by  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  an  old  Hermetic 
treatise  called  The  Secret  of  Secrets,  ascribed  to  a 
certain  King  Kalid : + 

“ We  have  taught  how  a body  is  to  -be  changed  into  r 
spirit  j and  again  how  the  spirit  is  to  .be  turned  into  a 
body,  viz.  how  the  fixed  is  made  volatile,  acid  the  volatile 
fixed  again : bow  the  earth  is  turned  into  water  and  .air 
and  the  air  into  fire,  and  the  fire  into  earth  again  : then 
-the  earth  into  fire,  and  the  fire  into  air,  and  the  air  intc 
water,  and  .the  water  again  into  narth.  Now  the  earth, 
■whiok  was  of  the  natiuie  of  fire,  is  brought  to  the  nature  j 
of  a Quintessence.  Thus  we  have  ta,ught  the  vayn 
of  transmuting  performed  thro’  heat  and  moisture  ;i 
making  out  of  a dry,  a moist  thing,  and  out  of  a moist,  a I 
dry  one:  otherwise  natures  which  are  of  several  pro- 
perties, or  families,  could  not  be  bro.ught  .to  one  uijiformi 
.thing,  if  .[unless?]  ,tlie  one  should  be  twned  into  thr 
o.ther's  nature.  And  .this  is  the  iperfeetion  according  tc 
the  adyic.e  of  the  Philosopher.  Ascend  from  the  earth 
into  heaven,  and  descend  from  the  heaven  to  the  earth : 
to  the  intent  to  make  the  body  which  is  earth  into  f 
spirit  which  is  subtil,  n,nd  then  to  reduce  that  spirit  into  r 
body  .again  which  is  gross ; changing  one  element  ipti 
another,  .as  earth  into  water,  water  into  aii'j  ah'  i>hP  fite; 
and  fire  again  into  water,  and  water  into  fire  ; and  fha.l' 
into  a more  subtil  nature  and  Quintessence.  Thus  have 
you  apco.miPlished  -the  treasure  of  th.e  whole  WorJd.”§ 


* Cf.  Paracelsus’  Athenian  Philosophy,  book  i.  text  7. 
f Coleridge  possibly  had  in  mind  a passage  in  Herder’s 
Ideen,  book  v.  cap.  iii.  , 

J Liber  Secretorum  B.egis  Cedid,  Francof.,  1615,  8.yo. ' 
Cf.  Theat.  Chem.,  vol.  v.,  and  Lives  and  Select  Treatises  oj\ 
Alchemystical  Philosophers,  Lond.  1816,  p.  362.  \ 

§ These  Ttansmutations  j-emind  one  of  the  nnrserj'i 
tale  ,of  The  Opt  tVoznnn  bringing  her  Kid  to  Market,  which,  | 
as  well  as  I remember,  hir.  HaJliw.ell,  in  his  wojrk  on . 
Nursery  Ehj'mes,  braces  to  an  allegorical  rabbinic  parable , 
of  Transmutation.  I am  sorry  I have  not  the  boo.k  at  - 
hand  to  refer  to.  J 
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The  Emerald  Table  of  Hermes,  qu.of.ed  in  the 
above  by  King  Kalid,  contains  the  earliest  expo- 
sition we  possess  of  the  Golden  Chain  of  Ifature, 
and  gives  the  Jceynote  to  the  work  of  our 
anonymous  author.  I need  pot,  however,  take 
uj)  space  with  it  here,  as  it  is  readily  fo  be  met 
with. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  note,  Jet  me 
refer  to  the  very  interesting  work  entitled  A 
Suggestive  Inquiry  into  the  Hermetic  Mystery, 
London,  T.  Saunders,  1850,  pp.  531.,  8vo.  ;*  as 
chap.  ii.  treats  “ Of  the  Theory  of  Transmutation 
in  General,  and  of  the  Universal  Matter,” 

Eirionnach. 

(To  he  .continiLed.') 


! CURIOUS  surgeon’s  bipp. 

The  following  medical  bill  for  curing  a prisoner 
! in  the  Tower,  a.d.  1588,  ppesenting  so  mapy 
I curious  items,  I think  it  is  worth  preservation  in 
the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  perfumed  quilts  for 
I his  head,  and  some  other  articles,  might  pass 
1 muster ; but  we  cannot  refrai.n  a smile  when  we 
j read  of  four  ounces  of  perfumed  lozenges  for  his 
: ear,  and  four  ounces  of  syrup  for  his  nostrils.  In 
! addition  to  this  account  for  medicines  s, applied, 
ij  the  doctor  seems  to  claim  some  reward  for  curing 
I;  Gerald.  Over  and  above  his  bill,  therefore, 

' reckoned  at  51.  Os.  6c?.,  they  appear  ,to  have 
I awarded  him  19s.  Qd.,  making  a sum  total  of  .6 Z. 
This  plentiful  supply  of  drugs  did  not,  however, 
prevent  his  falling  sick  again,  for  in  July,  1589, 
:i  we  find  another  account  of  lOZ.  Perhaps  soipe  of 
I'  your  readers  may  be  able  to  define  what  the 
“ trossies  de  terra  sigilata”  were? 

“ Sept.  1588. 

“ The  Note  of  Charges  of  Jno.  Roberts,  Swgeon. 

'•  “ His  Charges  for  the  curing  of  Mr.  James  Gerald  in  the 
Tower. 

A note  of  such  charges  laid  out  to  the  use  of 
Girold,  as  shall  apeare  following: 

1 * 

I Imprimis  p and  for  2 bottells  of  Serope  of  3 
' pints  a peace  at  - 
Item  1 uiice  of  the  Beste  Rubarbe  at 
j Item  3 Bottells  of  Diet  Drinke  of  a pottell  a 
peace  at  - 

Item  2 Quilts  perfumed  for  his  bed  at 
Item  2 Pourgations  at  - - - 

Item  4 ounces  of  perfeumed  Lossengis  for  his 

eare  - - - - - 

j Itm  4 unces  of  serope  for  his  nostrils  at 


' * This  learned  and  valuable  book  is  anonymous,  and, 

I regret  to  learn,  has  been  suppressed  by  the  author.  In 
it  he  advertised  “ The  Enigma  of  Alchemy  and  CEdipus 
Resolved ; a Poem  in  Five  Parts,”  &c.,  which  has  never 
I appeared.  The  writer  seems  to  be  unacquainted  .with  the 
4..  C.  H.,  as  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it. 


Itm  4 unnces  of  unguent  for  his  eare  at  - vj  yj 

Itm  4 unnces  of  Implaster  for  his  eare  at  - v viij 

Itm  4 unnces  of  Pilles  of  Mastichini  at  - vii,j  x 

Itm  2 .drames  of  pijlelucies  at  - - v viij 

Ifm  1 drarne  of  Trossies  de  terra  sigilata  - ij  vj 


The  holle  somme  of  chargis  is  at  v'‘  vj*^ 


I stande  to  yo''  hono"  rewarde  for  my  painesA  . 

taken  in  curing  of  Mr.  James  Garolde  at  j'0‘‘  ( 
honors  ple.asure  yo''  Lordshippes  to  comande 
duringe  liffe.  John  Robertes,  Sourgon.  - J 
“TotaUs  vju.” 

Again  for  the  quarter  ending  Julie,  1589,  lO^'. 

Ci-.  Hopper. 


painters’  anachronisms. 

Since  forwarding  my  observations  on  the  hare 
which  figures  in  mediseval  representations  of  the 
“Last  Supper,”  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  in  again  at  Lord  Ward’s  pictures,  and  find 
the  little  painting  by  Albert  Durer  less  extraor- 
dinary than  I had  supposed ; indeed,  it  is  quite 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  a Dutch  rendering  of 
“ Christ  and  the  .Crown  of  Thorns,”  which  for 
extreme  profanity  has  not,  I should  think,  its 
equal. 

Teniers  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  leave  his 
beloved  pothouse'  even  when  treading  holy  ground ; 
and  consequently  the  Roman  soldiers  are  so  many 
Dutch  boors,  full  of  beer  and  vulgarity ; and,  as  if 
not  satisfied  to  have  trenched  thus  far  on  the  re- 
verence of  his  admirers,  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented a rude  sketch  of  another  boor  stuck  on  the 
outside  of  the  open  door ; and  the  room  and  fur- 
niture are  quite  in  keeping  with  his  Dutch  ima- 
gination. 

A collection  of  these  painters’  anachronisms 
might  he  made  both  interesting  and  amusing,  if 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  gathered  together ; I 
believe  no  D’Israeli  has  as  yet  appeared  to  chro- 
nicle the  “ Curiosities  of  Art.” 

One  of  the  most  amusing  I have  stumbled  on  is 
mentioned  in  those  ponderous  volumes  by  Dibdin, 
wherein  he  narrates  his  foreign  adventures  in 
1820,  the  “ Picturesque  Tour.” 

Noticing  the  cheap  chap-books  then  so  popular 
in  that  part  of  France,  which  had  their  centre  in 
Caen,  he  gives  an  illustration  from  one  of  them, 
conveying  one  of  these  artists’  conception  of  the 
“ Departure  of  the  Prodigal  Son,”  who  “ is  about 
to  mount  his  horse  and  leave  his  father’s  house,  in 
the  cloke  and  cach'd  hat  of  a French  officer  ! " 

In  architectural  details  the  painter  is  more 
startling  still,  for  if  there  has  never  been  a dis- 
position to  act,  there  has  never  been  wanting  in- 
clination to  paint  “ in  the  living  present.” 

Gothic  caithedrals  and  convents  form  backr 
grounds  to  Scripture  subjects,  and  indeed,  the  con- 
jectural architecture  of  Palestine  alone  would 


Mr.  James 

s,  d. 
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form  no  small  division  of  the  proposed  collec- 
tion. 

Then,  again,  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  models 
are  generally  traceable  to  the  land  of  the  painter : 
there  never  was  a race  so  innocent  of  ethnological 
distinctions  as  these  artists.  Albert  Durer’s 
“ Prodigal  with  the  Swine,”  for  instance,  a dissi- 
pated German  Herr,  with  a lank  face,  drooping 
moustache,  and  hair  enough  to  put  to  shame  the 
full-bottomed  wigs  of  a later  century. 

The  last  instance  of  this  carelessness  of  the 
flight  of  time  was  in  the  article  of  costume,  in  a 
painting  of  a Scripture  subject  (in  which  most  of 
these  anachronisms  occur)  by  Mr.  Thomas,  which 
hung  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  last  year.  In 
the  foreground  of  this  subject  a figure  was  repre- 
sented in  the  slashed  breeches  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ! T.  Hakwood  Pattison. 


jaHtttnr 

Lines  from  a Parish  Register.  — Lines  from  a 
blank  page  in  the  old  (a.d.  1666-  1695)  parish 
register  at  Eckington,  Derbyshire : 

“ Omnia  f alee  metit  tempus. 

“ Our  Grandfathers  were  Papists, 

Our  Fatliers  Oliverians, 

We  their  Sons  are  Atheists, 

Sure  our  Sons  will  be  queer  ones.” 

J.  Eastwood. 

Plagiarism.  — I know  not  whether  the  follow- 
ing instances  of  plagiarism  have  been  before 
noticed.  In  Scott’s  Guy  Mannering^  Dominie 
Sampson  rails  at  Meg  Merrilies  in  Latin,  but 
translates  it  into  complimentary  English.  In 
Bulwer’s  Last  of  the  Barons,  Friar  Bungay  does 
the  same  to  the  chief  of  the  tymbesteres. 

Again,  just  as  in  Shakspeare  {Henry  IV.,  Part 
I.  Act  II.  Sc.  4.),  Falstaff  multiplies  his  men  in 
buckram  in  the  course  of  his  narration,  so  does 
Frank  Hervey  his  highwaymen  in  Reynolds’s  Mys- 
teries of  London,  — a book  I read  when  a boy, 
scarcely  aware  of  its  character. 

Disraeli  has  been  reproached  for  having,  in  his 
Venetia,  chap,  xviii.  book  iv.,  plagiarised  from 
Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Byron ; but  is  not  the  ex- 
tract, though  not  pointed  out  by  quotation  marks, 
sufficiently  acknowledged  by  the  sentences : “ It 
has  been  well  observed;”  “These  observations 
by  a celebrated  writer”  ? Thkedkeld. 

Cambridge. 

'•^Dublin  University  Calendar  " for  1857. — 
The  volume  for  the  current  year,  under  the  title 
here  given,  is  particularly  interesting ; and  con- 
tains, with  a mass  of  useful  information,  a revised 
list  of  the  Provosts,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  the  foundation  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Appended  to  the  name  of  each  is 
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professedly  given  a list  of  at  least  his  principal  j 
writings.  This  is  very  good,  showing,  as  it  does,! 
the  groundlessness  of  the  charge  of  “ Silent ii 
Sister  ; ” but  there  are  some  strange  omissions  onj 
the  part  of  the  editor,  who  justly  acknowledges! 
his  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Todd.  For  example, [ 
Dr.  Hales  (elected  Fellow  in  1769),  though  the 
well-known  author  of  several  learned  works,  doesjl 
not  get  credit  in  the  Calendar  for  one  ; Dr.  Youngf 
(elected  in  1775,  and  subsequently  Bishop  ol 
Clonfert)  has  been  similarly  treated ; and  the] 
same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Browne  (1777),  the  Rev.; 
Wra.  Hamilton  (1779),  and  many  more.  To  Dr.. 
Miller  (1789)  has  indeed  been  assigned  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Modern  History;  but  no  mention  is| 
made  of  his  other  publications.  These  omissions 
are  strange,  more  especially  as  other  Fellows  havei 
credit  for  single  sermons,  or  lectures,  or  papers  iir 
the  Transactions  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  home 
or  foreign  societies.  Similar  omissions  might  easily  I 
be  detected  amongst  the  Scholars;  but,  as  I said,) 
the  volume  is  particularly  interesting,  and  we  arej 
in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  the  editor  for  thei 
pains  he  has  taken.  Abhba. 

A Tailor's  Gravestone.  — Many  years  ago  there 
was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Abbey  churchyard 
of  Paisley  an  upright  headstone  to  the  memory 
of  a tailor.  A large  pair  of  scissors  or  shears 
is  cut  upon  it,  between  the  expanded  blades  ol 
which  a huge  louse  is  sufifering  the  pains  of  death. 
Whether  the  latter  was  added  by  desire  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  or  by  the  waggery  of  the 
stone  cutter,  non  liquet.  G.  N. 

Standard  of  Gold.  — The  following  information 
was  given  in  The  Times  of  Jan.  10,  1857,  by 
“ One  of  the  Trade.”  Thinking  it  will  be  more 
easy  of  reference  if  transferi’ed  to,  and  indexed  in, 
the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I send  you  the  substance 
for  insertion  : 

“ Standard  of  gold.  — Two  j'ears  ago  there  was  an 
alteration  made  in  the  quality  of  gold  marked  in  Gold- 
smiths’ Hall,  it  being  represented  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  it  would  be  advantageous  alike  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  public : and  instead  of  there 
being  only  two  different  standards,  there  are  now  five, 
viz.  22,  18,  15,  12,  and  9 carats.  If,  on  the  purchase  of  a 
watch,  the  cases,  instead  of  bearing  the  mark  of  ‘ 18 
carat,’  the  gold  of  which  would  be  worth  67s.  per  oz. 
should  be  marked  only  ‘ 12  carat,’  the  gold  is  worth  only 
45s.  per  oz.,  and  the  purchaser  has  been  legally  robbed 
of  the  difference  in  value,  which,  supposing  the  cases  to 
weigh  1 oz.  10  dwts.,  would  be  33s. 

“ When  purchasing  a gold  watch,  therefore,  see  that 
the  cases  are  marked  ‘18  carat;’  if  they  are  not  so 
marked,  do  not  make  the  purchase.” 

Geo.  E.  Feebe. 

Royden  Hall,  Hiss. 

A Scotch  Midwife.  — This  useful  class  of 
women  is  now  fast  disappearing,  except  in  remote 
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districts  of  the  country  ; a picture  of  one  of  them, 
of  the  old  school,  is  worth  noting. 

In  a trial  before  the  Court  of  Session,  to  prove 
the  legal  succession  to  the  property  of  John 
Jlorgan,  Esq.,  of  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  a 
witness  gave  evidence  as  follows,  namely : 

“ At  Fettercairn,  6th  May,  1853,  compeared  Catherine 
yapier,  or  Jamieson,  widow  of  the  deceased  John  Jamie- 
son, wheelwright  in  Fettercairn,  who  being  solemnly 
sworn,  &c.  I am  past  88  years  of  age,  and  was  born  on 
the  26th  of  April.  I was  born  at  the  waulkmill  of  Pit- 
renny,  below  Fordoun.  I learned  to  be  a midwife  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and  I have  lived  in  Fettercairn  ever 
since,  w'here  I have  practised  as  a midwife.  ...  I 
remember  well  of  being  at  the  birth  of  James  Morgan, 
and  I acted  as  midwife  on  the  occasion.  The  witness  here 
detailed  the  whole  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of 
James  Morgan.  His  father  had  had  a notion  from 
judging  the  planets  that  the  child  would  not  be  born  on 
the  day  when  the  witness  expected  it,  and  accordingly, 
although  she  had  been  in  the  house  at  a previous  part  of 
the  day,  when  she  judged  .James  Morgan’s  wife  to  be 
near  her  time,  she  was  desired  to  go  home,  and  was  not 
again  summoned  until  just  before  the  child  was  born.  . 

. . . I kept  a book  in  which  I entered  my  professional 
visits  to  the  number  of  1565  deliveries,  but  1 burned  it  in 
the  year  that  the  new  steeple  was  built  on  the  church  at 
Fettercairn,  when  I thought  I was  going  to  die.  There 
were  a good  many  entries  in  the  book  unpaid  for,  and  I 
was  unwilling  that  anybody  should  be  troubled  about 
them  after  my  death.  . . . James  Morgan  was  born 

j in  the  summer  time,  but  I cannot  tell  the  year.  It  was  a 
, bonny  night  in  summer.  I could  have  told  the  year  if  I 
1 had  not  burned  the  book  as  alreadv  mentioned.” 

G.N. 

The  Orientalist,  Joseph  Hammer,  Vienna.  — As 
the  biographers  will  be  busy  about  the  life  of  this 
greatest  man,  lately  departed,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  state  what  I know  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  Hammer,  when  upwards  of  6fty  years  of  age, 
became  a pupil  of  the  great  natation  school  in  tlie 
Prater,  Vienna,  — then  also  frequented  by  me. 
The  late  Hnfrath  became  so  proficient,  that  he 

I performed  the  masterpiece  of  swimming  across 
the  great  Arm  of  the  Danube,  near  the  Tabor 
bridge,  and  thus  got  the  diploma  (freedom)  of  the 
natation  school.  Et  legere  sciebat — et  natare. 

J.  Lotzkt,  (Panslave). 

15.  Gower  Street,  London. 


cauertc^. 

WHO  WROTE  “ CHEER,  HOTS,  CHEER”  ? 

You  and  your  numerous  correspondents  are 
supposed  to  know,  or  to  be  able  to  discover,  every- 
thing connected  with  literature,  past  and  present. 
Can  you  inform  me  who  is  the  author  of  a song 
entitled  “ Cheer,  boys,  cheer!”?  I think  — I be- 
lieve,— nay  I am  sure  that  I wrote  it  — and 
invented  it : — and  I believe  this  upon  evidence 
which  is  as  convincing  to  my  own  mind,  as  the 


evidence  of  the  fact  that  I have  a nose  upon  my 
face  — which  I can  feel  when  I will,  and  of  which 
I can  see  the  reflection  in  a mirror.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  fact  more  indubitable  to  my  mind,  than 
this  particular  fact.  Yet  I learn,  from  an  Edin- 
burgh newspaper,  which  a good-natured  friend 
has  just  forwarded  for  my  gratification,  that 
“ Cheer,  boys,  cheer!  is  the  literary  product  of 
Lady  Maxwell  of  Monteith,  sister  to  Admiral  Sir 
Houston  Stewart ; and  not  of  Charles  Mackay.” 
I will  not  be  so  ungallant  as  to  call  upon  the  lady 
herself  to  substantiate  a claim  which  I am  quite 
sure  she  has  never  made ; but  perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  will  be  able  to  inform  me 
whether  Lady  Maxwell  has  written  a parody  or 
imitation  of  the  original  song  ? and  thus  led  the 
correspondent  of  the  northern  newspaper  into  a 
blunder,  which  is  amusing  to  me,  but  which  may 
perchance  be  painful  to  a lady,  who  I am  sure 
would  no  more  think  of  robbing  me  of  my  poor 
verses,  than  I would  of  stealing  her  purse  or  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  thing  is  of  little  value, 
I admit ; but  if  I am  not  to  believe  that  it  is 
mine,  I must  disbelieve.  Sir,  in  your  existence  — 
in  that  of  “ N.  & Q.”  — in  that  of  the  piece  of 
paper  on  which  this  letter  is  written  — nay,  in 
that  of  the  solid  earth  itself.  Chas.  Mackat. 


Perrin’s  “ htstort  of  the  waldenses.” 

Looking  through  the  very  interesting  Catalogue 
(ISTo.  12.)  issued  by  Mr.  Thos.  Jepps,  of  Queen’s 
Head  Passage,  I find  the  same  book  occurring 
twice,  but  with  two  distinct  titles,  copies  of  which 
I enclose.  Both  are  by  the  same  printer  and  of 
the  same  date.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  any  similar  cases  ? R.  D.  Garland. 

“ Luther’s  Fore-Runners ; or  a Cloud  of  Witnesses,  De- 
posing for  the  Protestant  I aith.  Gathered  together  in  the 
Historie  of  the  Waldenses;  who  for  divers  hundred  years 
before  Luther,  successively  opposed  Popery,  professed  the 
truth  of  the  Gospell,  and  sealed  it  with  their  bloud. 
Being  most  grievousl)'  persecuted,  and  many  thousands 
of  them  martyr’d  by  the  tyrannie  of  that  man  of  sinne 
and  his  superstitious  adherents  and  cruel  Instruments. 
Divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  concerns  their  original 
beginning,  the  puritie  of  their  Religion,  the  Persecutions 
which  they  have  sufltered  throughout  all  Europe  for  the 
space  of  about  four  hundred  and  fiftie  years.  The  second 
contains  the  Historie  of  the  Waldenses  called  Albigen- 
ses.  The  third  concerneth  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
which  hath  beene  common  amongst  them,  and  the  confu- 
tation of  the  Doctrine  of  their  Adversaries.  All  which 
hath  been  faithfully  collected  out  of  the  Authors  named 
in  the  page  following  the  Preface.  Bt'J.  P.  P.  L.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Frencli  by  Samson  Lennard.  London  : 
Printed  for  Nathaniel  Newberry,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
signe  of  the  Starre,  under  S.  Peter’s  Church  in  Cornhill, 
and  in  Popes-head  Alley,  1624.” 

“ The  Bloudy  Rage  of  that  Great  Antechrist  of  Rome 
and  his  superstitious  adherents,  against  the  true  Church 
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of  Christ  and  the  faifhfull  professors  of  his  Gospell.  De- 
clared at  Large  in  the  Historie  of  the  Waidenses  and 
Albigenses,  apparently  manifesting  unto  the  world  the 
visibilitie  of  our  Church  of  England,  and  of  all  the  re- 
formed Churches  throughout  Christendome,  for  above  foure 
hundred  and  fiftie  years  last  past.  Divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  concerns  their  originall  beginning,  the 
puritie  of  their  Religion,  the  persecutions  which  they  have 
suffered  throughout  all  Europe,  for  the  space  of  about 
foure  hundred  and  fiftie  yeares.  The  second  contains  the 
historie  of  the  Waidenses  called  Albigenses.  The  third 
concerneth  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which  hath  bene 
common  amongst  them,  ahd  the  confutation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  their  adversaries.  All  which  hath  bene  faith- 
fully collected  out  of  the  Authors  named  in  the  page 
following  the  Preface.  By  J.  P.  P.  M.  (sic).  Translated 
out  of  French  by  Samson  Lennard.  London ; Printed  for 
Nathanael  Newbery,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of 
the  Starre  under  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Cornhill,  and  in 
Popes-head  Alley,  1624.” 

[A  copy  of  this  work  before  us  contains  both  title- 
pages;  that  entitled  Luther's  Forerunners  is  the  first,  and 
has  six  lines  printed  in  red  ink.  — Ed.] 


iKmor  ®ucrte#. 

Baptism  of  'William  Cecill,  Lord  de  Boos.  — 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  his  Notes  of  the  Reigns  of  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  (printed  in  Murdin’s  State 
Papers),  thus  records  the  birth  and  baptism  of  his 
great-grandson,  among  the  public  and  private 
events  of  the  period  : 

“ 1590,  May.  William  Cecill,  Lord  Ross,  born  at 
Newark.” 

“June  4.  Willielmus  Cecill,  post  mortem  Matris  Ds. 
de  Ross,  baptizatus'  est  in  Casfello  de  Neu>ark.” 

William  Cecill,  grandson  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
son  of  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Exeter,  married  Eliza- 
beth Manners,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Ed- 
ward Manners,  third  Earl  of  Rutland,  of  which 
marriage  William  CeciU,  Lord  de  Roos,  was  the 
eldest  son. 

William  Cecill,  the  father*,  built  a house  in  or 
near  Newark,  I believe  on  the  site  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Leonard ; but  I should  like  to  be  informed 
whether  he  occupied  the  castle  in  1590,'  and  if  so, 
in  what  capacity. 

Also,  if  any  of  your  correspondents  carl  refer 
me  to  a contemporary  or  subsequent  account  of 
the  birth  and  baptism  of  Lord  de  Roos,  or  of  the 
rejoicings  on  the  occasion,  or  to  any  verses  on  the 
subject  ? I have  not  found  the  eVent  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  collections  of  the  Cecil  Correspond- 
ence to  which  I have  had  access.  G.  R.  C. 

Great  Tom  of  Westminster. — The  ancient  clock- 
tower,  in  the  New  Palace  Yard  at  Westminster, 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  from  a fine  of  eight 
hundred  marks  paid  by  Ralph  de  Hingham,  chief 
justice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  for  having  been 
induced,  corruptly  -we  must  presume,  tb  mitigate 
a poor  man’s  fine  from  a mark  to  a noble,  and  to 


erase  a roll  of  record  for  that  purpose.  (See  this 
related  in  Thoms’s  Anecdotes  and  Traditions.) 
According  to  Aubrey,  the  great  bell  was  of  no 
older  date  than  John,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  died 
in  1400 : 

“ The  great  bell  at  Westminster,  in  the  Clockiar  at  the 
New  Palace  Yard,  36,000  lib.  Weight.  See  Stow’s  Survey 
of  London,  de  hoc.  It  was  given  by  Jo.  Montacute,  Earle 
of  (Salisbury,  I think).  Part  of  the  inscription  is  thus, 

sc.‘. annis  ab  acuto  monte  Johannis.’ " — Aubrey’s 

History  of  Wiltshire,  4to.,  1847,  p.  102. 

Stow,  says  nothing  of  the  age  or  donor  of  the 
bell.  Is  any  other  copy  of  its  inscription  extant  ? 

J.  G.  N. 

Devonshire  Anti- Cromwellian  Song. — Upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago,  the  following  loyal  effusion 
was  commonly  sung  by  old  nurses,  and  others  of 
the  humbler  classes,  in  the  West  of  England. 
They  adapted  it  to  the  music  of  the  chimes  ; 6r 
rather,  the  singers  used  to  say  that  it  was  what 
the  chimes  expressed  : — 

“ I’ll  bore  a hoale  in  Crummel’s  noase. 

And  therein  putt  a string, 

And  laid  ’en  up  and  down  the  teown. 

For  murdering  Charles  our  King.” 

I should  be  glad  to  know  what  are  its  claims  to 
antiquity  ? and  whether  there  are  any  more 
verses  ? As  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom 
is  near  at  hand,  the  time  is  appropriate  for 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  this  reminis- 
cence of  Devonshire  loyalty  really  dates  so  far 
back  as  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 

Royalist. 

A Leading  Coach.  — AVhat  is  a leading  coach  f 
If  any  reader  of  your  useful  miscellany  can  solve 
this  question,  I shall  be  obliged  by  his  communi- 
cating it.  The  term  occurs  in  Memoirs  of  the 
Beign  of  George  II.,  by  John  Lord  Hervey,  edited 
by  Mr.  Croker,  2 vols.  8vo.,  London,  1855  (vol.  i. 
p.  272.).  The  Prince  of  Orange  having  arrived 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  the  eldest  daughter  of  George  II.,  was, 
on  Nov.  8,  1733,  fetched  from  Somerset  House  to 
St.  James’s  in  an  equipage  sent  for  him  by  the 
king,  termed  “ a leading  coach.”  Mr.  Croker, 
who  certainly  has  great  aptitude  to  unravel  ob- 
scure phrases,  as  well  as  to  adapt  English  idioms 
to  the  French,  &c.,  acknowledges  his  inability  to 
give  the  peculiar  meaning  of  a leading  coach,  but 
has  discovered  that  the  same  sort  of  Carriage  was 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  when  he  came 
over  to  marry  the  Princess  Royal,  daughter  of  ' 
George  Ilf.,  now  sixty  years  ago ; and  that,  there- 
fore, a leading  coach  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
suitable  equipage.  From  coaches  to  stables  the 
transition  is  not  so  outree  ; but  I may,  I presume, 
be  permitted  to  ask  what  a Hottle-groom  and  a 
hoibhy-groom,  in  the  royal  stables,  were  ? I mean 
what  were  their  pebuliar  duties  ? #. 
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“ The  Choice''  — I have  before  me  Miscellany 
Poems,  by  tbe  author  of  The  Choice,  London, 
1702,  8vo.  Can  you  give  me  tbe  name  of  the 
author  ? J.  C.  Witton. 

Bath. 

List  of  General  Councils.  — Can  some  of  your 
numerous  and  obliging  correspondents  refer  me 
to  a correct  list  of  general  councils  ? Authorities 
are  so  much  at  variance  on  this  subject,  that  it 
seems  to  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  arri  ve  at 
a very  satisfactory  conclusion.  For  instance,  in 
Bohn’s  new  edition  of  Blair’s  Chronological  Tables, 
generally  a trustworthy  guide,  I find,  1123,  a 
general  council  held  in  the  Lateran  ; 1414,  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  seventeenth  general  council 
1545,  Council  of  Trent,  the  nineteenth  and  last 
general  council ; yet  in  Landon’s  Manual  of 
Councils,  all  the  afore-mentioned  are  stated  to  be 
“falsely  styled  cecUmenical.’’  Numerous  instances 
of  a simitar  kind  occur ; I merely  refer  to  these  as 
cases  in  point.  I have  searched  several  of  the 
best  authorities  for  the  information,  but  in  none' is 
it  given  with  the  reasons  why,.  &c.  Herbert. 

The  King's  Coch~  Cromer.  — During  the  season 
of  Lent  an  officer,  denominated  “ The  King's 
Cock-Crower,”  crowed  the  hour  every  night 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  instead  of  pro- 
claiming it  in  the  ordinai-y  manner.  On  the  first 
Ash  Wednesday  after  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  II.,  Was  sitting  down  to  supper,  this  officer 
suddenly  entered  the  apartment  and  proclaimed, 
in  a sound  resembling  “ the  cock’s  shrill  clarion,” 
that  it  was  past  ten  o’clock.  Taken  thus  by  sur- 
prise, and  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
English  language,  the  prince  mistook  the  trenrula- 
tion  of  the  assumed  crow  as  some  mockery  in- 
tended to  insult  him,  and  instantly  rose  to  resent 
the  affront ; with  some  difficulty  he  was  made  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  custom,  and  that  it 
was  intended  as  a compliment,  and  according  to 
court  etiquette.  From  that  period  the  custom  has 
been  discontinued'. 

I Irave  sent  this  curious  account  of  the  office  of 
king’s  cock-erower,  thinking  it  worthy  of  being 
preserved  in  “ N.  & Q.”  It  would  be  very  inter-- 
esting  if  some  account  was  given  of  other  CD-urt 
offices  which  are  now  discontinued.  By  whom 
was  the  office  of  king’s  cock-crower  instituted*  ? 

NotSA. 


Hebrew  Hible.  — On  the  title-page  of  the  first 
volume  of  a Hebrew  Bible  in  my  possession,  is 
written  in  a very  neat  hand,  — 


D'AtrfD. 


*Ap>Cet  (TOC  h p.O\>r 

ex  done  reuerendi  patris  Dni 
W.  Morgan  Episcopi  Landauen. 
IB  September,  1595.” 


Will  some  contnbtttor  td  “ N.  &•  Q.”  kindly  give 


a translation  of  the  Greek  words  ? they  seem  to 
me  to  have  formed  a favourite  motto  with  the 
writer,  as  I find  it  occurring  in  one  or  two  places- 
in  the  book.’*^ 

The  interest  which  I feel  in  this  volume  is  con- 
siderable ; it  was  Bishop  Morgan’s,  who  was  cn^ 
gaged  \i\  first  tj’anslation  of  the  Bible  from  the 
Hebrew  into  tlie  Welsh  language;  it  is  evidently 
the  identical  copy  upon  which-  he  laboured.  The 
verses  are  numbered  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
many  marginal  notes  in  Welsh  in  an  ink  brown 
with  age. 

Dr.  John  Davies  (whose  autograph  the  above 
is)  was  an  eminent  AVelsh  scholar,  and  author  of  a 
Latm-i^'ekh'  Dictionary,  folio,  and  I believe  was 
engaged  upon  the  second  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Welsh.  I should  be  very  glad  to  know  the 
date-  of  my  Hebrew  Bible,  and  whether  it  is  a 
scarce  edition  ; perhaps  some  one  of  your  readers 
who  is  Versed’  in-  bibliograjthy  could  assist  me  when 
I state  that  it  contains  from  Genesis  to  end  of 
Second’ Book  of  Kings.  The  Books  of  Genesis  and 
Joshua  have  each  a hirge  word  prefixed,  engraved 
on  wood,  all  the  others  have  the  first  word  in 
metal  type.  J.  NiXon. 

Bangor,  N.  Wales.' 

Goethe's  Paganism.  — May  I Inquire  of  Eirion- 
NACH  where  I can  find  the  opinion  expressed  as  to 
Goethe’s  equal' detestation  of  “ tobacco,  bells,  bugs, 
and  Christianity  ?'"  If  not  in  direct  contradiction 
of  his  avowed  belief,  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  idea  as  to  his  faith  one  gathers  from  his  auto- 
biography ;■  as  well  as  with  the  notion  of  him 
formed  b)«  his  admirer  and  student,  J.  T.  N. 

• Clinch,  of  Barnet.  — What  was  the  origin  of  this 
mimic  or  posture-master,  who  was  so  famous 
about'  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ? Some  informa- 
tion would  also  be  acceptable  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  performances.  What  ultimately  became  of 
; him  ? Does  the  saying  “ Like  clever  Tom  Clinch, 

! when  going  to  be  hanged,’*  bear  reference  to  this 
1 man  ? He  is  the  “Archimimus”  of  a poem  in 
i the  Musce  Anglicance,  and  is  also  mentioned  by 
: Med  Ward-,  and  in  The  Spectator  I believe. 

Henry  T.  Biley. 

Shathmon." — What  is  the  length  of  a shath- 
mon  ? This  Query  was-  much  debated  some  years 
ago,  when,  at  last,  the  question  was  supposed  to 
have'  been  put  at  rest  by  an  interpretation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  who  has  repeated  it  since  in  the 


[*  They  are  from  the  Greek  Testament,  2 Cor.  xii.  9., 
“'My  grace  IS  Su'fBcienfi  for  thee.”  Our  correspondent 
shorrl'd  have  sent  the  imprint,  as  ivell  as  the  sii^e  of  his 
Bi-ble.-  In- 1620,- Joh-n  Bill:  printed  the  second  edition  of 
the  Welsh  Bible.  It  was  revised  by  Dr.  Richard  Parry, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Dr.  John  Davies,  his  chaplain, 
■iv'elT  kno-wn  by  Eis'  several  learned  and  antiquamn  pub  - 
lications.J 
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Antiquary.  He  supposes  it  to  be  a “ salmont 
length,  or  the  standard  length  of  a salmon  weir— 
the^'length  of  a full  grown  salmon  ; but  bow  can 
this  be?  for,  in  the  Morte  D' Arthur,  the  knight  is 
said  to  be  wounded  in  the  thigh  the  length  of  a 
shathmon.  Of  course,  no  man  ever  had  a thigh 
the  length  of  a salmon.  The  passage  runs  thus  : 

“How  in  the  night  came  in  an  armed  knight,  and 
fought  with  Sir  Gauth,  and  hurt  him  sore  in  the  thigh  ; 
and  how  Sir  Gauth  smote  off  the  knight’s  head.” 

“ And  when  the  knight  saw  Sir  Gauth  come  so  fiercely 
upon  him,  he  smote  him  with  a foin  through  the  thick  of 
the  thigh,  that  the  same  wound  was  a shaftmon  broad, 
and  had  cut  in  two  many  veins  and  sinews.”— ilforte 
d’ Arthur,  chap.  139. 

Aethtib  Ashpitel. 

Poet’s  Corner. 

Gower's  “ Napoleon,  and  other  Poems.”  — There 
was  a volume  published  in  1821,  by  a Mr.  Samuel 
Gower,  entitled  Napoleon,  and  other  Poems.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a list  of  works  pre- 
paring for  the  press  (by  the  same  author)  on 
various  subjects  : poetical,  dramatic,  political,  &c. 
Could  you  oblige  me  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  in  this  list  ? * X. 

Glasgow. 

Edridge  and  other  early  Water-Colour  Artists. 

Can  any  of  your  readers,  conversant  with  the 

early  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  inform 
me  where  is  to  be  found  a collection  of  the  works 
of  Edridge,  a landscape  and  miniature  painter  in 
water-colours,  contemporary  with  Girtin,  Turner, 
and  the  other  old  worthies  ? A few  years  since,  a 
rather  large  collection  of  them  was  publicly  sold. 
Were  they  much  dispersed  or  did  they  fall  into  a 
few  hands  ? They  are  works  of  much  excellence, 
and  those  which  are  fully  coloured  are  rarely  to  be 
seen.  The  pencil  sketches  are  more  common. 
Also,  what  were  the  names  of  the  early  English 
artists  in  water-colours,  prior  to  Paul  Sandby, 
Hearne,  Kooker,  and  Cozens?  And  where  can 
a collection,  or  specimen  of  their  works,  be  seen  ? 

J.  Sewell. 

Islington. 

Heraldic.  — Can  any  correspondent  of  “ X.  & 
Q.”  tell  me  to  what  families  these  arms  belong  ? 

1.  Or,  3 trefoils  sable. 

2.  Barry  of  15  pieces,  argent  and  gules. 

Has  No.  1.  any  crest  or  motto  ? if  so,  what  are 
they  ? J.  A.  S. 

Medical  Attendance  on  Domestics  and  Agricul- 
tural Labourers.  — Probably  many  of  your  readers 
are  general  practitioners  in  medicine,  and  I should 
be  greatly  obliged  by  information  from  them  what 
would  be  a fair  remuneration  per  head  per  annum 
for  medicines  and  attendance  upon  my  domestic 

[*  This  work  is  not  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  — Ed.] 


servants  and  agricultural  labourers.  I believe 
such  arrangements  are  not  uncommonly  made  by 
respectable  practitioners  in  rural  districts. 

Vbyan  Rheged. 

Pope's  Letters.  — In  the  Memoir  of  Pope  pre- 
fixed to  the  “ Aldine  Edition”  (p.  cxii.),  I find 
the  following  passage  : — 

“ Pope  chose  (however)  to  put  forth  the  volume  [of 
his  Letters'^  by  subscription ; and  having  obtained  a 
sufficient  number  of  names,  it  appeared  both  in  quarto 
and  octavo,  early  in  1737.  It  was  shortly  after  reprinted 
in  three  vols.  octavo,  with  the  addition  of  all  those  letters 
from  Curll’s  publications  which  were  genuine,  and  of 
several  never  before  committed  to  the  press.” 

This  second  publication,  in  three  volumes  8vo., 
I have  never  met  with  or  heard  of  elsewhere.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  seen  it.  W.  M.  T. 

“ Arminestall  Countenance" — What  is  the  mean- 
ing and  derivation  of  this  phrase : it  is  found  in 
the  Morte  d^ Arthur,  chap.  Ixxiv. : 

“ Then  said  Morgan : ‘ Saw  ye  my  brother  Sir  Arthur  ? ’ 

‘ Yea,’  said  her  knight,  ‘ right  well,  and  that  ye  should 
have  found,  and  we  might  have  stirred  from  our  steed : 
for,  by  my  Arminestall  countenance,  he  would  have 
caused  us  to  have  fled.’  ” 

A.  A. 

Poet’s  Corner. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Cabinet  Councils  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  — The  author  of  the 
“ History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  IV.,” 
in  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Library,  speaking  of  the 
Rockingham  Ministry,  in  1782,  has  the  following 
remarks  : 

“The  Prince  of  Wales’s  intimacy  with  Mr.  Fox  turned 
his  mind  to  politics.  He  frequently  sat  through  a debate 
of  five  hours  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  some- 
times present  at  the  Cabinet  Councils.”  — Vol.  i.  p.  85. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  born  August  12,  1762, 
and,  therefore,  during  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, he  was  less  than  twenty  years  old.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  any  person  who  was  not  a 
responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown  could  have  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  Is  there  any 
proof  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  this,  or  any 
subsequent  time,  was  present  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  sat  through  debates  five  hours  in 
length  ? L. 

IFhff’s  Monument.  — Would  any  of  your  readers 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  a monument  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  described  by  a 
Glasgow  historian,  in  1736,  as  follows  : 

“ I must  here  make  mention  of  Mr.  William  Watt,  Esq., 
our  countryman,  who  was  a taylor,  and  lies  buried  in  St. 
Martin’s  Church  in  the  Fields,  London,  in  a white  marble 
monument,  adorned  with  seraphims,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ ‘ Here  lies,  expecting  a jojlul  resurrection,  the  body 
of  William  Watt,  E.sq.,  taylor  to  his  majesty,  and  at  his 
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death  m.asfer  of  the  Scottish  incorporation  in  London. 
He  died  the  23d  of  January,  1675,*  aged  39.  To  whose 
memory  this  monument  was  caused  to  be  erected  by 
John  Allan,  Esq.,  Mr.  Andrew  M“Dougal,t  &c.,  faithful 
executors  of  his  last  will.’ 

His  Epitaph  engraven  on  the  Monument,  §'c. 

“ ‘ In  vain  an  epitaph  should  the(e)  commend 
Thou  that  was  pious,  just,  a faithful  friend. 

Doom’d  to  a trade,  yet  blest  with  all  that  can 
Adorn  the  person  of  a gentleman. 

Industrious  wisdom  thy  estate  did  plant. 

Yet  more  thou  wert,  a zealous  protestant. 

Skill  in  thy  art,  thee  to  the  court  did  bring. 

And  made  the(e)  suit  the  genius  of  a King. 

Could  I say  more,  ’twere  but  thy  merits  due. 

And  all  that  read  thy  name  would  say  ’twas  true.’  ” 

G.  N. 


dHtnor  eauen'esl  tm'tt)  ^u£ltofrS, 

Thomas  Bromley.  — The  above-mentioned 
writer  published  a tre.atise  entitled  The  Way  to 
the  Sabbath  of  Rest,  about  1670,  which  was  re- 
printed in  1710  and  1761.  The  editor  of  the 
edition  of  1710  states  the  author  was  of  All  Souls 
College,  O.xon,  that  he  held  many  MSS.  of  his, 
which  bepurposed  to  print,  if  the  first  publication 
proved  acceptable  to  the  public.  It  is  somewhat 
rem.arkable  that  no  notice  of  him  is  to  be  found  in 
Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses.  I shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  he  published  any  other  treatise  than  that 
mentioned  above,  or  if  anything  is  known  of  the 
author’s  MSS. ; whether  they  exist,  and  if  so, 
where  they  may  be  found?  C.  J.  S. 

[We  have  before  us  the  edition  of  1692  of  The  Way  to 
the  Sabbath  of  Rest,  4to.  The  preface  states  that  “this 
Treatise  was  writ  and  published  by  the  author  in  his 
Youth,  about  forty  j’ears  since;  ” so  that  the  first  edition 
appeared  about  1652.  The  editions  of  1710,  London,  8vo. 
and  “ reprinted  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia,”  4to.,  1759, 
contain  two  other  Discourses  by  Bromley,  namely,  The 
Journeys  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  A Treatise  of  Ex- 
traordinary Divine  Dispensations,  under  the  Jewish  and 
Gospel  Dispensations.  We  suspect  the  latter  edition  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartlev,  Rector  of  Winwick, 
in  Kortliamptonshire,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  added 
A Short  Defence  of  the  Mystical  Writers  to  his  Paradise 
Restored,  8vo.,  1764.  In  the  Sloane  MS.,  2569,  is  a short 
Sermon  from  Mount  Olives,  b}’  Thomas  Bromley,  probably 
the  same  individual,  as  the  volume  contains  several  mys- 
tical pieces.  Cf.  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“'i  S.  ii.  488.] 

The  Battle  of  Prague.  — It  is  not  known,  I am 
told,  who  composed  this  once  famous  piece  of 
music.  Are  there  any  surmises  on  the  subject  ? 

Heney  T.  Riley. 

[This  piece  has  been  attributed  to  Franz  Kotzwara  or 
Koczwara,  a musician  born  in  Prague,  who  came  to  Lon- 
don about  the  3'ear  1791,  after  which  he  published  some 
songs  and  instrumental  music.] 

[*  1678.  t Andrew  Mackdowall.  These  various  read- 
ings occur  in  The  New  View  of  London,  where  the  epi- 
taph is  given.  As  it  is  omitted  in  Strype’s  Stow,  and 
Seymour's  London  and  Westminster,  we  suspect  that  it 
has  been  destroyed.] 


Sir  Robert  Steele.  — There  was  published  in 
1840,  by  Sir  Robert  Steele,  The  Marine  Officer, 
2 vols.  Is  the  author  still  living  ? X. 

[Col.  Sir  Robert  Steele,  of  Beaminster  House,  Dorset, 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1842.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb.  1842,  p.  229.] 

Letters  of  the  Pascals.  — In  1844  there  was  an- 
nounced as  “ sous  presse,  pour  paraitre  incessam- 
ment,”  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Faugere,  the 
Lettres,  Opuscules,  et  Memoires  de  Gilberte  et 
Jacqueline,  Sceurs  de  Pascal,  et  de  Marguerite 
Perier,  sa  Niece.  I have  made  more  than  one  un- 
successful attempt  to  procure  the  work.  Is  it  out 
of  print  ? So  I have  been  told.  Or,  was  it  never 
printed  ? This  answer  I have  also  received.  If 
you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  can  give  me  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  I shall  be  obliged.  H.  M.  T. 

[This  work  was  published  with  the  following  title  in 
1845  : Lettres,  Opuscules  et  Memoires  de  Madame  Perier  et 
de  Jacqueline,  Sceurs  de  Pascal,  et  de  Marguerite  Perier,  sa 
Niece,  publies  sur  les  manuscrits  originaux  par  M.  P. 
Faugbre.  Paris,  Auguste  Vaton,  Libraire-Editeur,  Rue 
du  Bac,  46.  1845.  8vo.] 

“ Heptameron."  — 

“ Heptameron,  or  the  History  of  the  Fortunate  Lovers ; 
written  by  the  most  Excellent  and  most  Virtuous  Princess, 
Margaret  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.” 

This  is  a smalt  8vo.  which  I have  recently  ac- 
quired, and  am  inclined  to  think  it  rare.  It  is 
Englished  by  Robert  Codrington,  M.  A.,  and 
printed  at  London,  1654.  I wish  to  know  if  I am 
right  as  to  its  rarity ; also  where  the  French  ori- 
ginal may  be  seen,  and  to  have  some  account  of 
the  translator.  J.  C.  Witton. 

Bath. 

[The  British  Museum  contains  several  editions  of  the 
French  original;  in  the  King’s  library  are  the  following 
copies : L’Heptamhon  des  Nouvelles  de  Marguerite  de 
Valois  ; remis  en  son  vray  ordre,  par  Claude  Gruget, 
4to.,  Paris,  1559 ; Le  Mime,  4to.,  Paris,  1560  ; Le  Meme, 
16mo.,  Paris,  1567;  Le  Meme,  avec  des  figures  gravees 
d’apres  les  dessins  de  Freudenberg  §t  Dunker,  3 vols.  8vo., 
Berne,  1780-1.  This  is  a beautiful  large  paper  copy. 
Robert  Codrington,  the  translator,  was  a miscellaneous 
writer,  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  Gloucestershire  in 
1602,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in 
London  in  1665.  For  a list  of  his  publications  and  trans- 
lations, see  Wood’s  Athence  by  Bliss,  iii.  699.  Codrington’s 
editions  of  Heptameron  are  considered  rare ; the  sale  prices 
in  Lowndes  are  21.  2s.  and  21.  8s.  A new  translation  of 
this  work,  by  Walter  K.  Kelly,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished among  Bohn’s  Extra  Volumes.] 

The  Lottery  Diamond. — What  is  the  story  at- 
tached to  this  diamond  ? And  in  whose  posses- 
sion is  it  at  present  ? Henry  T.  Riley. 

[This  is  called  the  Pigot  diamond,  weight  47J  carats, 
for  the  disposal  of  which  a lottery  was  permitted  Jan.  2, 
1801 ; it  was  afterwards  sold  at  Christie’s  auction  for 
9500  guineas.  May  10,  1802,  and  knocked  down  to  Messrs. 
Parker  & Birketts,  pawnbrokers,  of  Princes  Street.  It  is 
stated  in  The  Times  of  May  12,  1802,  that  Mr.  Christie 
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gave  a Very  ingenious  history  of  this  celebrated  jewel, 
ilas  this  notice  been  printed?  His  poetic  recommenda- 
tion of  this  gem  is  thus  reported  in  the  Annual  Register 
of  1802,  p.  401. : ‘’’Its  owners  were  unfortunate  in  its 
being  brought  to  a market  where  its  worth  might  not  be 
sufficiently  valued,  where  the  charms  of  the  fair  needed 
not  such  ornaments,  and  whose  sparkling  eyes  outshone 
all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda.  In  any  other  country-,  the 
Pigot  diamond  would  be  sought  as  a distinction,  where 
superior  beauty  -was  more  rarely  to  be  found.”  The  last 
notice  of  this  diamond  that. occurs  to  us  is  the  statement 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Nov.  iS04,  p.  1061,  where  it  is  said 
“ that  the  Pigot  diamond  has  been  purchased  to  form  a 
part  of  Madame  Bonaparte’s  necklace.”  Mawe,  however, 
in  his  'Treatise  on  Diamonds,  edit.  1825,  p.  43.,  has  given 
the  following  particulars  of  this  diamond : “ The  Pigot 
diamond  is  a brilliant  of  great  surface  both  in  table  and 
girdle,  but  is  considered  not  of  sufficient  depth.  Its 
weight  is  49  carats.  This  gem  is  valued  at  40,0001. ; and 
was,  about  trventy  years  ago,  made  the  subject  of  a public 
lotteiy.  It  became  the  property  of  a young  man,  who 
sold  it  at  a low  price.  It  was  again  disposed  of,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  a- jeweller  in  the 
city  [London?],  and  is  said  to  have  been  lately  sold  to 
the  Pacha  of  Eg}yt  for  30,0001.  It  may  justly  be  called 
a diamond  of  the  first  water,  and  rank  among  the  finest' 
in  Europe.”] 


SWIFT,  FOUTRAITI  OF,  AND  EDITtOl^  OF  1734'. 

(2"'^  S.  ii.  21.  96.  158.  199.  254.  509.) 

I,  as  well  as  P.  O.  S.,  have  been  allowed  to  see 
G.  bT.’s  volume,  and  I find  that  it  possesses  a kind 
of  interest  which  G.  N.’s  imperfect  description  of 
it  did  not  lead  me  to  e.-jpect.  It  is  certainly  not, 
as  he  stated-,  “ a volume  of  an  edition  of  1734,” 
and  I doubt  whether  it  be  a volume  of  any  edi- 
tion whatever.  G.  N.  also  omitted  to  state  that 
it  is  a duodecimo,  a fact  which  would  have,  at 
once,  distinguished  it  from  Faulkner’s  editions  of 
that  period.  P.  O.  S.  has  described  the  volume 
accurately  ; but  he  too  has  assumed  that  it  is  “ a 
volume  of  an  edition,”  and  in  this,  I think,  he  is 
mistaken  : for,  though  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  be  so,  I suspect  that  it  became,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  a separate  republication,  in  a cheaper  form,  of 
the  4th  volume  of  Faulkner’s  edition  of  1735  ; 
and  that  the  mystery  that  hangs  about  the  volume 
arises  from  the  rivalry  of  hostile  booksellers.  The 
case,  I am  pretty  certain,  was  this  ; — Of  Faulk- 
ner’s four-volumed  octavo  edition,  the  first  three 
consisted  chiefly  of  Swift’s  pieces,  originally  pub- 
lished in  England ; the  fourth  Vvas  of  his  ItisTt 
tracts.  English  copyright  was  not  then  protected 
in  Ireland,  nor  vice  versa;  and  we  find,  in  Swift’s 
Correspondence,  a very  remarkable  letter  from 
Motte,  the  Dean’s  London  publisher,  dated  “31 
July,  1735,”  complaining  of  Faulkner’s  proceed- 
ings ; and'  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

“ I am  advised  that  it  is  in  my  power  to'  have  given 
him  and  his  agents  sufficient  vexation,  by  applying’  to 
the'  law  but  that  I could  not  do  without  bringitog  your 


name  into  a court  of  justice,  which  absolutely  determined 
me  to  be  passive.  1 am  told  he  is  now  about  printing 
them  in  an  edition  in  twelves  ; in  which  case  I liumbly 
hope  you  will  lay  3'our  commands  on  him  (which;  if  he 
has  any  sense  of  gratitude,  must  have  the  same  power  as 
an  injunction  in  Chancery,)  to  forbear  sending  them  over 
here.” 

This,  I think,  explains  the  whole  affair.  Swift, 
urged  by  his  own  publishers,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
Pope  (a  very  close  calculator  of  profits),  inter- 
fered to  arrest  Faulkner’s  edition  in  twelves  — at 
least,  as  to  the  first  three  volumes  ; but  of  the 
4th  volume,  containing  the  Dean’s  Irish  pieces, 
there  was  no  English  copyright,  and  Faulkner, 
whatever,  the  case  might  be  as  to  the  first  three 
volumes,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  reprint  them, 
and,  as  we  see,  did  so.  As  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  any  other  volume  of  the  proposed  duo- 
decimo edition,  it  may  be,  I think,  concluded,  that 
Swift’s  interference,  and  the  menace  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  were  successful,  and  that  no  more 
than  the  Irish  volume  was  finally  published.  I 
would  not,  however,  discourage  our  Irish  friends 
from  looking  out  for  other  volumes ; because,  if 
they  were  actually  printed  (as  we  see  the  4th 
volume'  was),  Faulkner  would  no  doubt  have  been 
reluctant  to  lie  under  so  heavy  a loss,  and  might 
have  subsequently  issued  them.  C. 


I have  had  an  opportunity  of  collating  with  each 
other  the  8vo.  and  12mo.  editions  of  1735,  both  of 
which  a're  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  8vo.  pre- 
ceded the  12mo.  edition,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  P.  O.  S.,  but  also  because  the  former  was 
published  by  subscription  ; and  the  preface  con- 
tains an  apology  for  the  work  being  delayed  some 
months  longer  than  vvas  promised,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  publisher  in 
procuring  some  of  the  original  pieces  of  the  author, 
aU  which  pieces  are  printed  in  the  12mo.  edition. 
Again,  at  the  end  of  the  preface  of  the  8vo.  edition, 
an  announcement  is  made  that,  “ before  each  of 
the  three  ensuing  volumes,  there  may  perhaps  be 
a short  advertisement.”  In  the  preface  to  the 
12mo.  edition  the  announcement  stands  in  this 
form  : 

“Before  each  of  the  ensuing  volumes  are  short  adver- 
tisements. In  the  advertisement  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  8vo. 
edition,  consisting  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  the  erroneous  line 
‘ Mr.  Sympson’s  Letter  to  Captain  Gulliver,’  is  corrected 
into  ‘ Captain  Gulliver’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Sympson.’  ” 

The  order  of  the  poems  in  vol.  ii.  varies  much 
in  the  two  editions.  Prometheus  is  inserted  at 
p.  181.  of  this  volume  of  the  12mo.  edition,  which 
fact  alone  is  decisive  of  the  question  of  priority, 
and  there  is  another  poem  entitled  “ A Descrip- 
tion of  an  Irish  Feast,”  inserted  at  p.  114.  of  the 
12mo.,  which  I have  not  found  at  all  in  the  8vo. 
edition. 
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I shall  be  happy  to  reply  to  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  may  desire  further  information  on 
this  subject.  'AAtev<;. 

Dublin. 


MUSICAL  BACItELORS  AND  MDSICAt  DOCTORS, 
TUEIB  DRESS  AND  PLACE. 

( 204  g_  j;j_  48.) 

I am  glad  to  hear  from  M.  A.  (Oxon.)  that  the 
method  of  teaching  music  in  the  Universities  is 
meeting  some  consideration.  The  Universities 
appoint  Professors  of  Music  without  knowledge  of 
their  education,  and  grant  degrees  without  supply- 
ing education.  This  system  has  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  proper  class-books  in  music,  and 
Dr.  Crotch  terminated  the  matter  by  writing  a 
woi’k  on  composition,  out  of  which  no  professor 
dare  examine,  and  from  which  no  one  can  learn 
music,  and  at  which  scholars  smile  in  astonish- 
ment. For  aught  that  Dr.  Crotch  proves,  the  scale 
of  music  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  parts  of  it 
have  since  been  lost,  or,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
“ become  obsolete  ; ” and  of  anything  particularly 
ugly  he  cautions  the  student,  “ Pe  careful  not  to 
use  this  in  music  for  the  drawing-room,  but  put  it 
into  your  church  music,  — there  it  is  fine.”!  The 
“ Chants”  of  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  just  published,  and 
his  work  on  “ Gregorian  Chants,”  put  him  out  of 
consideration  as  a contrapuntist,  and  demonstrate 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  most  ordinary  rules 
of  tlie  al/a  Cappella  school  of  writing.  Is  not  this 
the  result  of  no  school,  and  no  class-books,  at  the 
Universities  ? But  upon  the  exercises  for  degrees 
this  result  has  had  a still  more  disastrous  effect. 

A reply  to  M.  A.  (Oxon.)  suggests  the  question 
whether  the  University  degrees  in  music  are  not 
given  in  contravention  of  the  charters  of  the  Uni- 
versities ?,  The  right  to  give  the  degree  is  founded 
on  the  duty  to  afford  the  education,  for  the  degree 
is  the  proof  that  the  education  has  been  received. 
The  faculty  is  the  record  that  the  pupil  has  gra- 
duated through  a course  of  instruction,  been  pro- 
perly exercised,  and  fairly  examined.  To  supersede 
the  education  is  to'  resign  the  degree,  and  no 
charter  contemplates  the  banishment  of  any  art 
from  the  University,  and  notwithstanding  retain- 
ing the  right  to  dispense  symbols  of  proficiency  in 
its  study.  By  what  moral  or  legal  right  can  an 
examiner  inquire  into  that  over  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  had  no  control,  and  of  which  it  has  no 
knowledge  ? Can  a degree  given  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  consistent  with  the  charters  of  the 
Universities?  Would  it  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Visitor,  should  the  legal  value  of  such  de- 
gree be  called  in  question  ? Let  us  see  how  this 
state  of  things  tells  upon  the  candidate.  How  can 
a candidate  know  the  opinions  of  the  University 
professor  on  tho‘  scale  of  ttalrsic,  its  chords,  the 


power  of  the  scale,  the  forms  of  composition,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  of  the  elements  of  music  ? AVhat  is 
the  young  man  to  say  if  examined  on  the  “ Tierce 
de  Picardie,”  the  “Hypo-Phrygian,”  the  “German 
sixth,”  or  other  such  absurdities  ? What  can  he, 
or  dare  he  reply,  if  asked  how  many  B flats  there 
are  in  the  key  of  C,  or  what  is  the  root  of  C,  D 
sharp,  F sharp,  and  A,  when  heard  together  in  the 
key  of  C ? What  is  he  to  say  on  the  alteration 
now  made  in  England  in  the  first  movement  of 
Mozart’s  Requiem,  or  of  the  celebrated  chord  in 
Beethoven’s  last  Symphony,  which  is  now  pro- 
nounced '•‘■no  chord  at  all"  ! What  can  he  know 
of  the  mind  of  the  professor,  and  all  being  mystery 
and  doubt,  how  can  he  safely  reply?  Under 
these  circumstances  is  the  University  doctor  a 
myth,  or  a reality  ? Of  course  I am  arguing  on 
the  supposition  that  his  degree  is  not  an  honorary 
one.  If  honorary,  can  the  University  legally  give 
a degree  in  an  art  she  has  despised  and  rejected  ? 
and  if  so,  what  is  her  own  appreciation  of  this  sin- 
gular mode  of  treating  her  dignities?  No  Uni- 
versity has  a right  to  make  any  statute  or  bye-law 
which  shall  prove  to  the  injury  of  the  under- 
graduate, and  benefit  only  its  members. 

I shall  be  happy  to  answer  the  two  Queries  of 
M.  A.  (Oxon.)  as  to  dress  and  place,  but  before 
doing  so  beg  to  inquire  if  the  semi-academical 
nakedness  of  the  Mus.  Doc.  of  Oxford,  given  in 
Ackermann,  be  the  veritable  attire  of  that  dignity 
in  these  days?  And  farther,  what  status  a Mus. 
Doc.  holds  in  his  college,  if  he  belong  to  a college, 
and  what  place  he  takes  therein  ? I have  looked 
for  him  in  vain,  and  his  place  appears  to  be  “ no- 
where,” unless  in  the  ruck,  or  among  the  fillies  in 
the  distance.  H.  J.  Gauntlett. 

Powys  Place. 

Cromwell’s  portraits  and  bust. 

(2'“4  S.  ii.  468.) 

In  I'eply  to  your  Manchester  correspondent 
T.  P.  L.’s  three  questions,  allow  me  to  offer  the 
following  Replies  : 

1.  I never  heard  of  a portrait  of  Cromwell 
smoking  in  a public-house  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  said  to  have  been  taken  by  General  Lam- 
bert. 

2.  I have  seen  an  engraving  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector’s efiigy,  but  whether  the  one  your  corre- 
spondent alludes  to  I know  not.  The  Cromwelli- 
ana,  p.  185.,  describes  his  effigy. 

3.  I have  seen  several  busts  as  well  as  casts, 
none  in  my  opinion  good,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fine  original  painting  of  that  great  and  extra- 
ordinary man.  But  I possess  a very  fine  modern 
bust  ifi  plaisfer,  from  the  waste”  mould,  and 
from  which  no  mould  or  copy  has  been  made,  con- 
^equ'enfiy  it  is  unique ; it  was  modelled  from  a 
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cast  from  the  Protector’s  face,  which  has  been  in 
the  family  of  the  descendants  (there  are  lineal  de- 
scendants yet)  since  Eichard  Cromwell,  conse- 
quently a most  authentic  pedigree  is  attached,  but 
from  its  age  is  becoming  soft  and  unfit  to  be  han- 
dled. The  bust  was  modelled  by  Henry  Weigall, 
Esq.,  of  Wimpole  Street,  who,  to  his  honour  and 
credit  as  an  artist,  has  treated  his  subject  in  a 
bold  and  most  masterly  manner. 

The  bust  was  shown  to  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  sat 
to  determine  what  statues  should  be  placed  in  the 
new  Palace  at  Westminster),  and  elicited  surprise 
and  pleasure  ; but  it  was  stated  that  the  want  of 
funds  would  in  all  probability  prevent  its  being 
cut  in  marble. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  exclusion  of  such 
an  appropriate  bust  of  the  man  who  had  raised  his 
country  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour  and  credit 
with  all  foreign  powers,  was  not  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  unfortunate  period  when  the  outcry 
was  raised,  “ Shall  Cromwell  have  a place  ” among 
the  good  kings  his  predecessors,  and  before  the 
exemplary  ones  who  succeeded  him.  This  low  and 
vulgar  public  cry  of  humbug  I believe  was  the 
real  stumbling  block  to  the  raising  the  bust  within 
the  walls  of  a similar  building,  wherein  his  voice 
was  once  heard  vociferating  “Away  with  this 
bauble,”  and  where  his  cool  indomitable  spirit 
cleared  the  House,  locked  the  door,  and  quietly 
walked  to  Whitehall. 

H.  W.  F.  (Lineal  Descendant.) 


I/EANING  TOWERS. 

(2"0  S.  ii.  456.  478.) 

The  article  in  the  Penny  Magazine  (March  21, 
1835,  p.  111.)  is  not  chargeable  with  propagating 
the  hypothetical  story  of  a dispute  betwixt  the 
builder  of  Chesterfield  Church  and  the  Corpora- 
tion ; and  so  far  from  treating  the  slanting  appear- 
ance as  an  optical  illusion,  that  valuable  miscellany 
points  out  the  error  of  Mr.  Rickman,  who,  in  his 
work  of  Gothic  Architecture,  says  : 

“ The  apparent  bearing  of  the  spire  arises  partly  from 
the  curious  spiral  mode  of  putting  on  the  lead,  and  partly 
from  a real  inclination  of  the  general  lines  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  spire ; ” 

and  replies,  that  had  he  ventured  to  mount  the 
tower,  and  walk  round  the  spire,  he  would  have 
seen  on  the  south,  or  rather  at  the  south-western 
angle,  the  ball  at  the  summit  almost  vertical  to  his 
head,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  same  ball 
would  be  hidden  from  the  sight  by  the  swelling  of 
the  middle  of  the  spire.  Its  real  crookedness  has 
been  proved  by  a careful  measurement,  which  es- 
tablished that  it  deviated  from  the  perpendicular 
six  feet  to  the  south,  and  four  feet  four  inches  to 
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the  west,  giving  its  greatest  angle  of  inclination 
somewhere  near  to  the  south-west  angle.  The 
writer  suggests  that  this  deviation  of  form  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  lightning,  instancing  j 
Linthwaite  Church,  near  Huddersfield,  struck  ■ 
Feb.  8,  1835,  so  as  to  bend  the  spire  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  The  comparative  exemption  of 
our  ancient  spires  from  the  subtile  effects  of  elec- 
tricity is  remarkable  in  reference  to  the  liability 
thereto  of  our  modern  spires.  Our  practical  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  use  has  not  advanced  in 
architecture. 

I conceive  the  spire  may  have  been  constructed  . 
in  this  spiral  shape,  instead  of  conical  form,  inten-  i 
tionally.  The  use  of  these  lofty  masses  was  to 
guide  the  worshipper,  before  the  era  of  turnpike 
roads,  through  the  moors  and  forests,  and  over  the 
streams  and  valleys,  he  had  to  traverse  to  get  to 
church  ; and  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  flame- 
like form  was  probably  indicative  of  light  and 
illumination  derivable  from  church  attendance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  principle  which 
guided  the  construction  of  the  leaning  towers  of 
Bologna  may  have  been  pursued  in  Chesterfield 
Church,  probably  first  erected  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam II.*,  and  certainly  before  1234.  The  optical 
illusion  which  these  leaning  towers  and  spires  pre- 
sent is  noticed  by  Dante  in  reference  to  the  tower 
of  Carisenda,  near  Torre  Mozza : 

“ Qual  pare  a riguavdar  la  Carisenda 
Sotto  il  chinato,  quando  un  nuvol  vada 
Sovr’  essa  si,  ch’  ella  in  contrario  penda.” 

Inf.,  xxxi.  13S. 

That  is,  when  a cloud,  against  which  the  tower 
hangs,  is  passing  over  it,  the  tower  appears  to 
stoop  to  one  beneath  the  leaning  side. 

These  spires  were  not  always  conical.  Of  the 
two  western  spires  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  the  south 
is  a cone,  the  north  one  is  hollowed  inwards,  ap- 
proximating to  the  shape  of  a trumpet,  which  may 
be  symbolic  of  the  gospel  trumpet  summoning  the 
believers  to  worship.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  BUTTS. 

(2'>«  S.  iii.  16.) 

I am  obliged  to  Dr.  Doran  for  his  reference  to 
Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Autobiography,  a work  I have 
not  seen.  I must  still,  however,  in  spite  of  her 
reference  to  Camden,  express  my  disbelief  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  family  at  Shoiddham  Thorpe, 
where  they  were  stated  by  E.  D.  B.  to  have  been 
situated,  and  inheriting  a property  descending 
through  many  generations,  from  before  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  I have  referred  to  Camden’s 

* About  A.D.  1100,  according  to  Lysons’s  Mag.  Brit. 
(vol.  V.  p.  80.),  William  Kufus  gave  this  church  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  who  are  now  the  patrons. 
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Britannia,  but  do  not  find  Sir  W.  Butts,  or  indeed 
Shouldham  Thorpe,  mentioned  at  all.  Many  thou- 
sand Deeds  and  Court  Rolls,  from  the  time  of 
King  John  and  Henry  III.,  relating  to  the  Should- 
hams  and  neighbouring  parishes  are  in  my  custody, 
and  I think  I must  have  met  with  the  name  of 
Butts  had  it  been  of  the  least  note.  By  referring 
to  my  note-book  again  I find  it  occurs  somewhat 
earlier  than  I before  stated,  but  without  the  dis- 
tinction of  “ armiger,”  “ generosus,”  or  even  yeo- 
man, till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

“ 24  Hen.  VI.  William  But  of  Gaibesthorp,*  is  men- 
tioned in  a Deed. 

“ 17  Edw.  IV.  William  But,  witness  to  a Deed. 


“21  Edw.  IV.  William  But,  is  amersed  FostonC.  R. 

“ 16  Hen.  VII.  By  Deed  John  Godesou  conveys  to 
Thos.  Harple,  Edmd.  Whyte  and  William  Butte,  3 roods 
of  land. 

“ 3 Hen.  VIII.  William  But  did  fealty  for  a messuage 
and  12  acres  of  land,  Foston  C.  R. 

“ 7 Hen.  VIII.  William  Butts  of  Garbesthorp,  party 
to  a Deed. 

“ 1 Edw.  VI.  William  Buttys  of  Watliugton  occurs.” 

The  notices  now  become  frequent. 

The  following  is  the  pedigree  given  in  Berry’s 
Kentish  Genecdogies,  taken,  I presume,  from  a 
visitation  made  in  1619,  and  sworn  to  by  Leonard 
Butts,  who  appears  to  have  sold  all  his  lands  in 
Norfolk,  and  gone  to  reside  at  Bromley,  in  Kent : 


"Will.  Butts  of  Shouldham  Thorpe,  co.  Norfolk.= daughter  of  Kernill  (1). 


AVilliam  Butts  of  S.  Th.= daughter  of  Concsbye. 

I 


Avlu.  Butts  of  Sh.  Th.=Ursula(2),daughter  of  Sir  John  Tindall,  Kt.  Margaret,  man-ied  Edw.  Morrys  (.6) 

I ofSh.Th. 


(3)  "Will.  Butts  of  Sh.  Th.=Jane,  daughter  and  heir  of  Will.  Cockett 
I ofBesthorpe. 


(4)  Will.  Butts  of  Leonard  Butts,  living=Jane,  daughter  of  Francee,  married  Jane,  married  Henry  Butts,  married 

Sh.  Th.,  eld.  at  Bromley,  1619.  Leonard  Thos.  Steward.  Jarvis  Violett  Elizabeth,^  daughter 

son.  of  CO.  Suffolk.  of  Bromley.  and  co-heir  ot  John 

- Bell,  CO.  Kent. 


Upon  this  I would  observe,  — 

(1.)  This  should  probably  be  Kerville,  a good 
family  at  AVigenhale  and  Watlington,  and  of 
which  there  was  a decayed  branch  at  Shouldham 
Thorpe,  not  above  the  degree  of  yeomen. 

(2.)  Ursula,  relict  of  Richard  Gawsell,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Gawsell  pedigree  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Walbut,  of  Oxburgh.  William  Butts  held 
his  Court  jure  uxoris,  for  Gawsells  M.  in  Wat- 
lington, 34  Hen.  VIII.  In  32  Hen.  VIII.  he  held 
his  first  Court  for  M.  of  West  Derham  Abbey  in 
Watlington,  as  Firmarii  Dom.  Regis.  He  died 
10  Elizabeth,  Shouldham,  C.  R. 

(3.)  William  Butts  held  his  first  Court  for  his 
M.  in  Garbesthorp,  late  Gawsells,  Sep.  27,  11 
Elizabeth.  His  will  is  dated  27  Elizabeth,  proved 
May  9,  1585. 

(4.)  Under  age  in  1585.  Held  his  first  Court 
for  M.  of  Russell  in  Garbesthorp,  1612.  AAHll 
dated  1623.  His  brother  Plenry  his  executor. 
He  had  another  brother  John,  who  probably  died 
young,  as  he  is  not  named  in  the  pedigree  of  1619. 

(5.)  The  family  of  Morris  were  yeomen  at 
Garbesthorp. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Butts  family  ("ac- 
cording to  the  above)  flourished  at  Garbesthorp 
there  was  a Sir  William  Butts,  chief  physician  to 
King  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  the  king,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  granted  the  M.  of  Thomage, 
in  Norfolk.  He  married,  it  is  said,  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of Bacon  of  Cam- 

bridgeshire. He  had  three  sons.  Sir  William  Butts, 


* Garbesthorp,  alias  Shouldham  Thorpe. 


Lord  of  the  M.  of  Thomage,  slain  at  Musselburgh 
Field,  1 Edw.  VI.  (Query,  the  origin  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood’s  tale  of  Poictiers),  Thomas  Butts, 
Lord  of  the  M.  of  Ryburgh,  and  Edmund  Butts 
of  Barrow,  co.  Sufifolk,  whose  only  daughter  Anne 
married  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  of  Redgrave. 

The  connexion  between  this  branch  and  those 
of  Shouldham  Thorpe  I should  be  glad  to  learn, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  any  information  of  their  de- 
scendants. 

Should  E.  D.  B.  have  any  evidence  of  the  fa- 
mily possessing  and  inheriting  lands  at  Should- 
ham Thorpe  so  early  as  Edw.  II.,  I should  be  glad 
to  learn  it.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
they  only  began  to  make  their  way  to  any  notice 
about  Hen.  VIII.’s  time.  The  M.  was  but  a small 
one,  and  was  held  by  the  Harpleys  previously  to 
the  purchase  of  it  by  Gawcell,  the  Harpleys  being 
in  the  rank  of  yeomen.  AVith  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  But  (this  being,  by  the 
way,  the  earliest  orthography)  or  Butts,  I pretend 
not  to  decide,  but  feel  inclined  to  think  that  it 
arose  before  surnames  became  common  and  here- 
ditary, from  some  John  or  AVilliam  residing  utte 
the  But,  or  near  the  Butts.  AA^e  have  numerous 
similar  instances ; there  is  scarcely  a parish  in 
this  neighbourhood  of  which  I have  any  early 
deeds,  but  what  had  its  Robert  at  the  Tunes-end, 
or  John  or  Thomas,  &c.,  as  the  case  maj’  be. 

The  following  may  interest  Mk.  Lower  : 

“ 13  Edw.  III.  Ric.  ad  portam. 

“ 11  Edw.  III.  Walter  attenewhale,  Thos.  atte  Fen. 

“ 13  R.  II.  Rob.  Hurlebat,  Thos.  Hurl  le  batte  of  Gar- 
besthorp. 
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. “ 50  E.  III.  John  Atteyate,  John  Atte  more. 

“ 21  K.  II.  Gregory  atte  Lathe. 

“ S.  D.  Will.  Mudepit,  Osbert  Spir  hard. 

.“llEdw.  I.  Will.  Milkanbred,  Walter,  son  of  'Will. 
Milk  and  bred. 

“ 12  H.  IV.  Nicholas  Milkeher.de. 

“12  Edw.  II.  John  in  Angulo,  WiUjam  in  the  Wro.” 

G.  H.  D. 


to  iWtnor  CSuorte^. 

Hildebi'and  Jacob  (2"‘“  S.  iii.  48.)  — This  gen- 
tleman was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Jacob,  of 
West  Wratting,  co.  Cam.bridge,  and  died  June  3, 
1739.  He  lived  in  Clarges  Street,  Piccadilly,  and 
in  1717,  married  Isuriel,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bland,  of  Kippax  Park,  co.  York,  and  had  issue 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  She  died  in  1744.  G. 

JRvdhalls,  the  Bell-founders  (2“'*  S.  ii.  467. ; iii. 
18.)— The  following  account  is  given  of  the  Eud- 
halls  : — 

“ The  precise  time  when  the  family  established  their 
bell-foundry  in  the  city  of  Gloucester  is  not  known.  The 
names  of  the  founders  were  Abraham,  senior ; Abraham, 
junior;  Abel,  Thomas;  and  now,  John  Rudhall.  The 
number  of  church  bells  cast  by  them,*as  stated  in  the 
printed  lists,  is  4,454 : but  tho^e  m‘e  omitted  which,  having 
been  previously  made  bj^  them,  have  been  recast : there-  ! 
fore,  it  is  probable,  the  whole  number  may  exceed  five 
thousand.  They  have  sent  bells  to  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to 
North  and  South  America.”  — History  and  Pescription 
of  the  City  of  Gloucester,  ,by  George  Worrall,  Counsel  ; 
Gloucester,  1829.  12mo. 

To  the  preceding  may  be  added,  that  it  is  said 
that  a bell-foundry  was  established  ii)  Gloucester 
upwards  of  500  years  ago  ; that  it  extended  from  , 
a large  house  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  : 
Eastgate  Street,  down  to  the  Bell  Bane  (whicji 
derives  its  name  from  that  circumstance)  ; and  it 
may  also  be  remarked.,  that  of  the  two  first-ra-te 
hotels  in  that  city,  one  is  styled  “ The  Bell,”  and 
adjoins  Bell  Lane,  in  the  Southgate  Street.  n- 

I well  remember,  some  forty-five  years  since, 
a large  printed  broadside,  framed,  hanging  up  in 
one  of  the  studies  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which 
contained  a list  of  the  various  places  in  England 
where  Abraham  Eudball,  the  then  celebrated  bell- 
founder,  had  exercised  his  skill ; and  where  spe- 
cimens, memorials  of  his  art,  were  to  he  found. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  Oxford  con’espondents  will 
inform  us  if  such  a memorial  still  exists  ? 

S,  M.  H.  O. 

Baker's  “ Chronicle"  (2"^  S.  ii.  509.) — In  your 
Editorial  Notice,  appended  to  this  Query,  you 
mention  that  the  “edition  of  1730 — 1733”  ‘‘was 
edited  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton, 
and  is  considered  by  the  booksellers  the  best 
edition.”  I have  a copy  of  an  edition  by  PhUlips, 
with  a continuation  by  him  down  to  the  Ees.tor- 


.afion  of  C.harJes  JL,  which  the  editor,  in  his  pre- 
face, lauds  as  highly  as  the  knight  does  the  original 
work.  It  is  printed  1679  ; and  at  the  head  of  the  | 
title-page  is  written,  “ pr.  201.  9s.,  Nov"^  18“'  ’83  | 

which,  if  referring  to  the  book,  seems  high  even 
for  those  days.*  ' 

The  title-page  contains  vignettes  of  “Yerolam,” 

“ Lincolne,”  “London,”  “York;”  and  figures  of  i 
“ A Eomw,”  ‘‘A  Saxon,”  “A  Dane,”  and  “A 
Norman ; ” besides  a portrait  of  Charles  I.,  and 
what  I take  for  the  vei'a  effigies  of  the  worshipful 
knight  himself.  Opposite  the  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  ll.,  and  the  volume  is  inter- 
leaved with  curious  engravings  of  the  kings  of 
England,  cut  from  some  other  book,  and  pasted  . 
on  sheets  ; commencing  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
ending  with  Charles  1.  These  engravings  are  i 
oval,  about  two  inches  in  the  transverse  diameter, 
and  of  considerable  antiquity.  One  of  the  same 
set,  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  consists 
of  a representation  of  St.  George  slaying  a dragon, 
surmounted  by  the  cross  and  crown  of  England, 
encircled  by  the  dates  of  the  kings’  reigns,  and 
subscribed  “ EfBgies  Regum  Anglorum  a Wil- 
helmo  Conquestore.”  On  the  second  title-page, 
the  work  is  called  the  “seventh  impression”  of 
Phillips’  edition.  I sho.uld  like  to  know  whether 
this  is  not  a piore  'valuable  edition  than  those  you 
mention ; and  also  to  get  som®  clue  to  the  work 
from  which  the  engravings  are  cut  ? From  what 
remains  of  the  letter-press  op  the  back  of  them, 
they  seem  to  be  from  some  much  more  concise, 
but  scarcely  less  quaintly  worded  work,  than  the 
Chronicle.  J.  C.  H. 

Irish  High  Sheriffs  (2“'’  S.  ii.  503.)  — AnnpA 
will  find,  in  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Ferguson’s  Ex- 
chequer Notes,  and  his  papers,  the  most  perfect 
known  list  of  the  high  sheriffs  of  counties  in  Ire- 
land. In  some  instances  it  begins  in  the  thirteenth 
centpry,  and  appears  very  correct  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  Simon  Ward. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael  (2“'^  S.  ii.  229.)  — 
Since  I wrote  last  on  this  subject  I have  acci- 
dentally discovered  what  became  of  the  collar  of 
this  o.rder  which  was  worn  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  next  reign  it  .was  converted  into  a collar  of 
the  Garter  for  the  u.se  of  Sir  William  Herbert, 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  : 

“Item,  a.coller  of  golde.of  th’  order  of  saynt  Michael!. 
(Sidenote')  ix“  Dec.  1549  this  coller  gyven  by  the  Kinges 
Ma‘  to  sir  Will’m  Herbert  knight,  m^'  of  the  K’es  horses, 
to  make  for  the  said  sir  Wl'll’m  a colter  of  the  Garter, 
w>*  coller  .of  S‘  Michaell  w‘inwrytteii  was  dd.  to  hym  of 
the  weight  of  xxx  oz.  of  golde  b3'  vertne  of  the  coun- 
saiUesw.arrau.nt.”  — Inventory  of  Jewels,  Plate,  &c.,  3 
Edw.  YI,,  in  il/S.  Soc.  Antiq.,  cxxix. 

The  same  MS.  contains  anotlier  memorandum, 


f * Lowndes  values  this  edition  at  6s.] 
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recording  ,tJie  still  more  interesting  fact  Uiat  the 
collar  of  the  GkU'ter  which  had  belonged  to  the 
poet  Earl  of  Surrey  was  taken  for  the  personal 
use  of  King  Edward  VI.  — At  the  end  ot  the 
fourth  volume  of  Tytler’s  ffi.story  of  Scotland 
(1831),  is  an  inventory  of  the  royal  jewels  made 
after  the  dea.th  of  James  III.  Among  them 
(p.  411.)  was  “a  coller  of  gold  maid  with  ele- 
phantis  and  a grete  hinger  (or  pendant)  at  it.” 
James  III.  had  married  a princess  of  Denmark  — 

“ Item,  a cohere  of  cokkilshellis  contenand  xxiiij 
schellis  of  gold.”  — P.  41 5.  ^ 

“ Item,  sanct  michaell  of  gold  with  a perle  on  his 
spere.”  — P.  411. 

If  a list  of  the  knights  could  be  found,  we 
sliould  probably  see  in  it  the  name  of  King  James 

III.  J.  G.  K. 

Aneroid  (2'“'  S.  ii.  4I7.)~Dr.  Drew,  in  his 
Practical  Meteorology  (p.  212.),  says  that  the  Ane- 
roid barometer  “ was  invented  a few  years  since 
by  M.  Vidi  of  Paris.”  In  March,  1848,  Dr. 
Daubeny  e.xhibited  it  as  a no-velty  to  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Society  at  Oxford  {Proceedings  of  the  Ashm. 
Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.).  We  have,  therefore,  at  last 
advanced  two  steps  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word.  We  know,  first,  the 
date  of  the  invention  ; and,  secondly,  the  name  of 
the  inventor.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if 
M.  Vidi  is  still  alive,  or  where  his  original  ac- 
count of  his  invention  is  to  be  found  ? M.  D. 

A Boy  horn  Blind  and  Deaf  (2‘"'  S.  iii.  31.)  .-— 
More  recent  particulars  of  the  extraordinary  case  of 
James  Mitchell  are  given  in  Miss  Sinclair’s  Shetland 
and  the  Shetlanders,  published  in  1840.  This  un- 
fortunate being  had  then  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  and  was  living  in  apparently  good  health  at 
Nairne,  though  deprived  of  the  faculties  of  speech, 
sight,  and  hearing.  Miss  Sinclair’s  graphic  and 
affijcting  account  is  well  worth  r.ead’mg. 

Nojikis  Deck. 

Cambridge. 

Observation  of  Saints'  Days  (2‘“'  S.  ii.  452.)  — 
J.  H.  M.  has  made  a droll  mistake.  Bishop  Lati- 
mer was,  doubtless,  an  extraordinary  man  ; but 
few  will  imagine  it  possible  that  he  could  vote  in 
Convocation  some  years  after  he  was  burnt.  The 
Latimer  mentioned  was  William  Latimer,  dean  of 
Peterborough.  Henry  Ouydickens. 

Canonicals  worn  in  Public  (2'“’  S.  ii.  479.)  ^ — H. 
T.  Riley  is  surprised  to  find  that,  in  some  wild 
pai-ts  of  Northumberland,  the  clergy  still  go  to 
church  in  their  canonicals.  How  niuch  will  his 
wonder  be  increased  when  he  is  told,  that  m 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  parishes  through 
the  most  civilised  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  it  actually  is  still  the  common  , 
practice,  where  the  parsonage  is  no  great  dis- 


tance from  the  church,  for  the  clergymen  to  robe 
at  home,  and  so  attired  walk  through  street  or 
road.  Henry  Guydicjkens. 

St.  Govor  (2"'*  S.  iii.  31.) — St.  Goyer  was  one 
of  the  three  principal  Saints  of  Gwent,  in  South 
Wales ; not  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Saints,  but 
one  of  the  early  Christians.  The  two  others  were 
St.  Henwg  and  St.  Gwarrag. 

There  is  but  one  church,  that  I am  aware  of, 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Govor,  and  that  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Llan  Over.  The  naipe  of 
the  saint  extends  to  the  parish,  and  to  the  re- 
markable well,  which,  surrounded  by  eight  others, 
is  still  regarded  by  the  old  inhabitants  with  espe- 
cial reverence  as  Ffynnon  Over,  — the  well  of 
Govor,  whose  name  is  generally  spelt  with  an  e, 
although  in  the  genealogy  of  Welsh  saints  it  ap- 
pears with  an  o. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  spring  alluded  to 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  having  been  discovered 
since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Chief  Com- 
missioner to  the  Office  of  Works,  that  Sir  Benja- 
min Hall  has  suggested  this  name ; which,  though 
of  course  very  fiuniliar  to  his  own  ears,  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  distinct  from  any 
Other  name  within  the  precincts  of  the  metropolis. 
It  was  no  doubt  considered  necessary  that  it 
shmrld  have  tlie  name  of  a saint,  anj  of  a male 
saint ; as  the  other  well  in  Kensington  Gardens  is 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Agnes. 

It  would  really  be  a boon  to  the  public,  if  the 
Chief  Conimissioner  would  furnish  a few  more  old 
British  names  to  distinguish  the  millions  of  lo- 
cidities  that  have  now  duplicate  apijellations. 

Hermit. 

Sidpifius  Severus"  (2“'^  S.  iii.  28.) — My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  interesting  MS.  note 
on  Sidpitius  Severus.  It  immediately  struck  me 
that  I recollected  a MS.  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my 
own  copy  (Elzevir,  lfl65).  On  referring  to  it,  I 
find  that  it  was  a Callege  premium,  with  the  fol- 
lowing testimonies  written  in  a very  legible  hand 
(except  the  autograph),  as  follows  : — ■ 

“ Honesto,  ao  liberaliores  indolis  pue.ro,  Cornelio  cle 
Severe,  cum  in  quarta  classe  studiiim  ejus  profectusq; 
eminuisset,  utq;  ipse  majori  etiam  impetu  feratur  ulterius 
et  alii  per  ejus  exeuiplura  accedantur,  ad  classem  tertiam 
ad-sceudenti  luinc  librum  priemii  nomine  dederunt,  Aniplis 
Gravdssimiq;  Quatuorviri  Gymnasii  Ifagani  Curatores, 
a.  d.  VI.  Cal.  Septembris,  Anno  cioiocLXVlir. 

“ S.  L.  Saijjngh.  F.  W.  Banchem.  ' 

“ JoH.  Coccius, 

“ Sector.” 

I would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  about  Bevere  ; 
if  I mistake  not,  his  name  is  familiar  to  me  in  the 
literary  world.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  a Parish  Church 
(2°'*  S.  ii.  466.) — I recollect  being  present  at  the 
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trial  of  Sir  Montagu  Burgoyne  for  having  been 
absent  from  the  parish  church  of  Sutton.  The 
action  was  brought  by  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
(who  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Montagu,)  the  noto- 
rious Dr.  Free ; who  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
his  living,  and  degraded.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  was 
the  judge;  and  the  defendant  obtained  a verdict 
by  pleading  indisposition  as  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence. Dr.  Free  conducted  his  own  cause  in  full 
canonicals.  Arthub  B.  Mesham. 

Trafalgar  Veterans  (2““*  S.  iii.  18.) — The  Rev. 
Henry  Bellairs,  the  present  rector  of  Bedworth, 
Warwickshire,  was  a midshipman  on  board  the 
“ Victory  ” at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  held  a 
commission  afterwards  in  the  15th  Hussars. 
Warwickshire  is  rather  famous  for  the  number  of 
its  beneficed  clergymen  who  have  served  in  the 
army.  Among  them  may  be  numbered  Lord 
Charles  Paulet,  vicar  of  Weliesbourne ; Hon. 
Grantham  M.  Yorke,  rector  of  St.  Philip’s,  Bir- 
mingham, formerly  a captain  in  the  15th  Hussars ; 
and  Granville  Granville,  vicar  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  The  late  vicar  of  Kenilworth,  R.  E. 
Eardley  Wilmot,  now  rector  of  All  Souls,  Mary- 
lebone,  London,  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery. N.  L.  T. 

Descendants  of  Simon  de  Montfort  (2“'*  S.  iii. 
12.)  — Guy  de  Montfort,  second  son  of  Simon, 
married  the  heiress  of  Earl  Aldobrandini,  sur- 
named  the  Red,  of  Tuscany;  became  earl,  in 
right  of  his  father-in-law,  and  was  the  ancestor 
of  an  Italian  De  Montfort  (Trivet’s  Annals^ 
p.  240.).  Richard  de  Montfort,  the  youngest  son, 
is  said  by  Dugdale  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Weliesbourne  de  Montfort  in  Leicester- 
shire. (Stothard’s  Effigies,  p.  36.)  M.  A.  E.  G. 

Union  Jack  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  11.)  — In  reference  to 
your  correspondent  J.  O.  L.’s  Query,  as  to  the 
Union  Jack,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Jacks 
taken  on  board  by  Admiral  Blake  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Union  Jack  (St.  George  and  St.  An- 
drew), were  St.  George's  Jacks,  i.  e.  Jacks  of  the 
W’^hite  Squadron. 

If  I apprehend  J.  O.  L.’s  Query  aright,  he 
wishes  to  know  whether  the  Union  Jacks  of  the 
first  two  Stuarts  were  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew 
hlent  in  one  field,  as  we  see  in  the  Union  Jacks 
after  the  union  with  Scotland,  or  quarterly,  as 
they  were  carried,  I think,  at  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
funeral,  and  engravings  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  Noble’s  House  of  Cromwell.  L.  H.  E. 

James  Scott,  Felloio  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford (2”‘*  S.  iii.  29.)  — Graduated  B.A.  1721  ; 
M.A.  1724 ; Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  I.eeds, 
Vicar  of  Bardsey  in  Yorkshire,  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  He  mar- 
ried a Miss  Wickham,  grand-daughter  to  John 


Wickham,  Dean  of  York.  He  was  the  father  of 
James  Scott,  D.D.,  a celebrated  public  preacher  ' 
at  Cambridge,  and  well  known  in  the  days  of  ■ 
Wilkes  and  Liberty  as  the  author  of  the  political  i 
letters  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  signed  “Anti-  i 
Sejanus.”  My  authorities  are  the  List  of  Oxford 
Graduates  and  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes. 

'AXievs. 

Dublin. 

Ancient  Parliamentary  Speech  (2“'*  S.  ii.  430.)  — 
J.  Bennet’s  reference  sent  me  to  my  copy  of  Sir 
Antony  Weldon,  ed.  1650,  p.  25.,  and  to  my  surprise 
I found  the  following  foot-note,  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  late  Wm.  Bedford,  F.S.A. : 

“ This  is  a specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  this  foul- 
mouthed  writer ; it  is  certain  from  Sully’s  own  memoirs, 
and  the  authentic  documents  there  quoted,  that  Sully 
came  over  in  an  English  vessel.  The  account  of  Sir  An- 
tony Weldon  convicts  itself  of  falsehood  ; for  as  Grave- 
lines is  twelve  miles  from  Calais,  and  Dover  only  twenty- 
one  from  the  same  place,  the  Calais  packet  with  the  em- 
bassador on  board  must  have  reached  the  English  coast 
before  Sir  Jerome’s  messenger  to  the  English  admiral 
could  have  returned.  The  truth  is,  it  was  the  English 
vessel  in  which  Sully  came  over  that  fired  upon  the 
French  vice-admiral.” 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  Sir  Robert 
Mansel’s  own  words,  that  Weldon’s  account  of  the 
transaction  is  correct.  I may  mention  that  my 
copy  of  Weldon  is  enriched  with  a note  in  the  au- 
tograph of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 

“ This  is  considered  as  a libel  upon  -James,  and  indeed  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  see  it  in  any  other  light.” 

I hope  that  some  Cambrian  antiquary  may  be 
able  to  solve  my  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
admiral.  W.  K.  R.  B. 

The  Greek  Cross  (2“‘*  S.  ii.  498.)  — Mr.  M. 
Walcott  is  certainly  mistaken,  I think,  in  ima- 
gining that  Bishop  Beveridge  had  a Greek,  or,  in 
fact,  any  early  example  before  him,  when  he  wrote 
the  passage  quoted.  What  the  bishop  really  meant 
was,  that  (contrary  to  all  ancient  examples)  there 
was  a piece  of  wood  sticking  oxit  from  the  centre 
of  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord  sat*,  and  was  so 
supported ; he  makes  no  mention  of  the  piece  to 
which  the  feet  were  nailed,  though  he  says  that  it 
was  towards  the  bottom.  I say  that  he  could  not 
have  had  a Greek  picture  in  his  eye,  because  they 
always,  as  far  as  I know,  at  least  in  early  examples, 
represent  the  feet  as  nailed  separately.  And  this 
no  doubt  is  more  correct. 

1.  From  the  nature  of  the  thing  : for  if  one 
nail  passed  through  both  feet,  the  size  of  the  nail 
and  force  required  would  make  it  impossible,  ex- 


* Perhaps  Beveridge’s  idea  came  from  the  words  of 
Justin  Martyr  : “ a piece  et/  n€Tr-qyiJ.4vov  ws  Kepa?,  €(ji  tA 
tTroxoOi/Tat  ot  o’Tavpou/xci'ot,”  which  really  means  on  which 
the  feet  rested,  and  so  the  body  was  supported;  “Ubi 
requiescit  qui  clavis  affigitur.” 
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cept  by  miracle,  that  a “ bone  of  him  should  not 
be  broken.” 

2.  From  authority.  In  addition  to  the  authors 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bcckton,  we  have  Justin,  Ire- 
nseus,  St.  Augustine  {Medit,  lib.  vi.),  Gregor. 
Turonensis,  de  Gloria  Martyr,  (lib.  i.  c.  vi.),  Pope 
Innoc.  III. ; and  later,  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who 
says  that  he  had  himself  examined  the  most  an- 
cient MSS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  in  which 
he  says  Christ  crucified  was  often  represented,  and 
always  “quatuor  clavis.”  I certainly  never  saw 
•a  really  old  Greek  painting  with  only  three  nails. 
Ayala  says,  that  the  Albigenses  were  the  first  who 
discarded  the  ancient  precedent  of  four  nails,  and 
adopted  the  three.  How  far  this  is  true,  I cannot 
say.  J.  C.  J. 

“ God  Save  the  King"  (2"“*  S.  ii.  96.)  — Some 
time  ago  my  attention  was  directed  to  a work  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin  (I.  I.  q.  q.  35.), 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Minchin,  of  Dublin,  from  which 
I extracted  the  following  : 

“ This  celebrated  air  (God  Save  the  King)  was  composed 
by  Anthony  Young,  organist  (a  descendant  of  Alexr. 
Young,  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to  King  James  L, 

I and  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  the  King’s  preceptor),  as 
j avowed  and  affirmed  by  the  composer’s  five  grand- 
children, Cecilia  Young,  Mrs.  Anne  Isabella  Young,  Mrs. 
Lumpe,  Esther  Young,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  their  two  cousins, 

I Thomas  Young,  of  Morden  College,  Blackheath,  and  Mary 
1 Lucretia  Young,  his  half  sister,  to  their  great  niece  and 
j|  relative  Cecilia  Maria  Barthelemon  Henslowe,  now 
|1  living,  and  mother  to  the  Author  of  this  Book.” 

I The  work  is  entitled  : 

“ Phonarthron.  By  the  Eev.  Wm.  H.  Henslowe,  M.  A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Wormegay,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk ; 
formerly  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Author  of 
Sermons  addressed  to  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  in 
the  Barracks  Chapel,  Woolwich.” 

The  words  in  Italics  are  so  in  the  book  itself, 
tvitli  a double  line  under,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
resting particular  attention  to  the  pedigree.  In 
the  title-page  the  author  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  style  : 

“ Go  forth  mj'  Book  — If  England  hail  thee  not. 

The  friendly  Foreigner  will  save  thee  from  dry  rot ; 

And  tho’  a present  age  th3’  Author  scorn. 

Thou  shalt  be  scrutinized  by  beings  yet  unborn.” 

Henslowe. 

I find  that  I have  omitted  to  take  down  the 
publisher’s  name  and  date.  Geo.  Lloyd. 

[The  melody  of  “ God  Save  the  King  ” stands  in  the 
MS.  of  Dr.  John  Bull,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  See“N.  & Q.”  2“'t  S.  ii.  9G.] 

Boohs  Burnt  (2"'*  S.  passim.')  — Add  the  follow- 
ing, from  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  for  January  3, 
1857,  to  your  already  long  list : 

“ An  Extraordinary  Recantation.  — On  Christmas  Day 
a singular  scene  wa.s  witne.ssed  in  Norwich  market-place. 
Mr.  J.  Comley,  an  individual  who  formerly  professed  he- 
terodox o|)inions,  and  sent  them  forth  to  the  world  in 


various  publications,  publicly  renounced  his  errors ; and 
afterwards  taking  up  a large  bale  of  his  works,  which  he 
designated  a ‘bundle  of  lies,’  proceeded  to  Mousehole 
Heath,  and  there  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Mr. 
Comlej'  has  for  some  little  time  been  an  active  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  he  formerly  reviled.” 

I know  nothing  of  the  circumstance  beyond  the 
fact  of  having  just  seen  this  paragraph  in  the 
paper.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

William  Andrew  Price,  E.sq.,  Governor  of 
Surat  in  1774  (2"'’  S.  ii.  466.)  — If  Glwysig 
will  enable  me  to  communicate  with  him  privately, 
I may  be  able  to  give  him  some  information  con- 
nected with  the  above-named  person.  I send  my 
address  to  the  editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  E.  A.  D. 

TJniversity  Degrees  (2'“’  S.  iii.  12.)  — The  Gra- 
duates of  the  Universities  of  Dublin  and  Durham 
are  admitted  ad  eundem  gradum  in  either  of  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Duchess  of  Marlborough  (1‘‘  S.  xii.  125.)  — 
The  passage  to  which  the  Query  refers  is  : 

“Three  furies  reigned  in  her  breast,  the  most  mortal 
enemies  of  all  softer  passions ; which  were,  sordid  Avarice, 
disdainful  Pride,  and  ungovernable  Rage.” — “History  of 
the  Four  last  Years  of  the  Queen.”  — Swift’s  Works,  xvii. 
25.  8vo  edit.  Lend.  1775. 

F. 

Songs  (2"'’  S.  iii.  11.)  — I cannot  exactly 
satisfy  T.  H.  D.  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  song  which  he  found  quoted  in  my  Table 
Traits.  A step  in  that  direction  I am,  however, 
enabled  to  make,  after  referring  to  the  Indc  An- 
glaise  of  Monsieur  Edward  Warren.  He  says  of 
the  stanzas  in  question,  that  they  are  “ sublimes 
de  genie,  de  tristesse,  et  de  sauvagerie,  composes 
par  une  des  dernieres  victimes."  The  last  words 
allude  to  the  cholera  of  1833,  one  of  the  victims 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this 
Devil’s  Carol.  J.  Doran. 

Major  Andre  (U‘  S.  viii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  passim.) 

“ A lady  afterwards  carried  me  to  the  State  Paper 
Office,  where  I saw  interesting  documents,  among  them 
some  letters  characteristic  of  the  firm  purpose-like  Wash- 
ington, and  a most  touching  original  note,  containing 
poor  Andre’s  request  for  a soldier’s  death,  instead  of  that 
of  the  gibbet.  The  calm  gentlemanly  writing,  without 
tremor,  and  unmarked  by  haste  — not  an  unnecessary 
stroke  nor  a useless  word  — takes  one  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  Washington  was  deeph'  moved, 
but  gave  no  replj'.  After  all  he  was  right.  Though  poor 
Andrd  was  the  victim  of  that  wretch  Arnold,  who  lived 
onl}'-  to  die  a hundred  times  ov'er  under  the  scorn  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  still  he  was  taken  in  disguise;  and 
since  Washington  felt  that  an  example  had  become  ne- 
cessary, he  was  obliged  to  condemn  Andrd  as  the  spi’,  not 
as  the  soldier.”  — Hon.  A.  Murray’s  United  States,  Cuba, 
and  Canada,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  BTC. 

“Teii  Thousand  Chinese  Things  ” was  the  title,  in  the 
original  Chinese  (with  which  we  wilt  riot  trouble  our 
readers  at  present)  of  an  Exhibition  which  we  all  remember 
to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  variety  and  interest.  Paro- 
dying this  expressive  designation,  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  1547 — 1580,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Record  Office ; Edited 
by  Robert  Lemon,  Esq.,  F.  S.A.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Longman  §• 
Co.,  may  be  entitled  “ Ten  Thousand  Manuscripts  relating 
to  English  History  now  first  made  known.”  Under  that 
title  we  may  at  once  perceive  that  even  the  Chinese  Ex- 
hibition could  scarcely  have  exceeded  this  single  vblume 
in  its  almost  infinite  variety.  An  Index  which  contains 
about  9000  separate  headings,  and  runs  through  90  pages, 
makes  apparent  the  number  — almost  beyond  number  — 
of  places,  persons,  and  subjects,  to  which  the  book  relates. 
Scarcely  any  English  name  of  importance  during  the  six- 
teenth century  but  figures  in  it;  and  there  is  no  public 
English  transaction  but  is  illustrated  by  it.  In  its  pages, 
as  a result  of  the  chronological  arrangement,  we  trace  the 
current  of  events  as  in  a narrative  history ; and  the  in- 
formation it  contains  respecting  the  internal  condition  of 
England  under  the  strong  government  of  Elizabeth  lays 
open  the  actual  state  of  our  forefathers  “ to  a degree,”  re- 
marks the  editor,  “which  has  never  yet  been  approached 
in  the  historical  materials  of  this  or  perhaps-  of  any  other 
country.”  In  our  small  sheet  we  have  not  “ room  and 
verge  enough”  to  treat  of  such  a comprehensive  work. 
To  indicate  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the  multitudinous 
subjects  of  the  manuscripts  which  it  laj's  open  to  the 
world  would  require  our  whole  number.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  to  write  a new  history  of  the  period.  Certainly, 
no  such  history  can  be'  written  hereafter,  nor  can  any 
historical  inquiry  be  successfully  carried  on  without  con- 
sulting, not  merely  the  present  volume,  but  also  the  ma- 
nuscripts which  it  represents.  Here  are  notices  of  many 
letters  of  the  three  sovereigns  to  whose  period  the  book 
relates ; of  the  statesmen  by  whom  those  sovereigns  were 
surrounded,  from  Protector  Somerset  to  Burghley  and 
Walsingham ; of  the  great  churchmen  from  Cranmer  to 
Grindal ; of  the  great  lawyers  from  Bacon  to  Bromley ; 
of  the  great  sailors  from  Clinton  to  Ploward,  Hawkins, 
Erobisher,  and  Drake.  There  is  scarcely  a noble  family 
that  will  not  here  find  traces  of  their  ancestors ; Nevilles, 
Talbots,  Sackvilles,  Howards,  Clintons,-  Brookes,  Mon- 
tagues, Dudleys,  Pagets,  Seymours,  Cecils,  Pouletts,  t)e- 
vereuxes,  Fitzalans,  Bussells,  Stanleys,  shine  forth  on 
every  page.  Of  most  of  the  peers  of  the  time  there  are 
letters.  Nor  can  literature  be  thought  to  be  unrepre- 
sented in  a volume  which  contains  information  respecting 
the  family  of  Shakspeare  and  his  Warwickshire  contem- 
poraries, with  letters  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Dr.  Dee,  Dr. 
Thomas  'Wilson,  Walter Hacldon,  Dean  Nowell,  and  George 
Puttenham.  To  our  own  contributors,  often  pealing  with 
minute  facts,  and  to  all  inquirers  of  every  kind  — genea- 
logical, biographical,  or  topographical  — it  is  superfluous 
to  recommend  such  a book.  It  opens  up  a vast  body  of 
information,  much  of  it,  if  hitherto  accessible  at  all,  only 
to  be  got  at  with  difficulty,  and  at  an  expense  of  time 
which  was  prohibitory.  The  compilation  of  such  a vo- 
lume must  have  bfeen  a vast  labour.  We  congratulate 
the  editor  on  the  completion  of  this  first  portion  of  his 
task,  and  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  volumes  which  are 
to  follow.  The  energetic  arrangements  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls  give  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  what 


is  here  began  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  will  be  effected 
for  the  periods  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  If  that 
be  really  accomplished,  the  name  of  Bomiley  Will  be 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  most  im- 
portant helps  to  historical  literature  that  has  ever  ema- 
nated from  any  person  in’  authority  in  this  country. 
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CuBLicisM  Bisplaved.  Loudou.  12rao.  1718. 

The  Corliap.  12m'o.  London,  1729. 

K.EY  TO  THE  Bonciad.  Sccond  Edition.  1729. 

Dttto  Ditto  Third  Edition.  1729. 

Court  Poems.  Dublin,'  1716. 

Wanted  by  William  Thoms,  Esq.,  25.  Holywell  Street,  Millbank, 
Westminster. 


Scott’s  Bible.-  Seeley,  1811,  or  subsequent  editions.  Vol.  I.  or  Parts  2. 
3,  and  4. 

Wanted  by  Lumlcy,  126.  High  Holborn. 


Ginqoante  MEmTAiioNS  sur  la  Passion  de  Notre  Seigneur  J.  C. 
Par  R.  P.  Francois  Coster,  S.  J.  Vers.  1600. 

Wanted  by  WiUiam  Eutchison,  35-.  Moore  Street,  Chelsea . 


to  CarreiSpaulrmW. 

Stonehenge.  If  Rn.  will  again  refer  to  Mr.  Kemble’s  Note  about 
Stonehenge  he.  wulsee  that  it  is  entirehj  Confined  to  an  ewplaixation  of  the. 
name.  Mft.  KkmbPe  sai/s  “ TriUlns  may  have  sefvea  as  gallowses," 
not  that  then  were  constriicttdfcn'  that  purpose. 

OxoNiENsis  will  see  the  sulgeet  of  the  <2oiOjlef(jf)fulJy  discussed  in  “ N. 
& Q.,”  IstS.  xii.  169. 

G.  Walters.  T/iC  siory  o/ The  Barmecides  Feast  is  in  the  Arabian. 
Nights,  “ The  Story  of  the  Barber's  Sixth  Brother." 

Nicknames  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  St.  John  Crookes  is  de- 
sirous that'we  should  communicate  his  thanks  to  t>n.  Doran  for  his  cor- 
rections of  this  list. 

T.  P.  is  7'eferrcdfot  an  explanation  o/ The  Five  Alls  l/o'owr  1st  S. 
viii.  502.  ; and  o/The  Fonr  Alls  io  1st  S.  xii.  185.  292.440.  500. 

J.  B.  (Great  George  Street).  TT’e  know  of  no  such  book:  7ieithcr  can 
we  conceive  it  possible  even  fur  the  greatest  philologist  to  produce  one. 

. 3.  Robertson.  The  article  dn  the  Preservation’  of  Papers  from  Damp 
by  means  of  Bo±esof  Liih'e  will  be  found  in"N.  & Q.,”  let  S.  vii.- 126. 

Anon.  The  line  should  be  — 

“ When  Greeks  joined  Greeks  then  \Vas  the  tag  of  war,” 
it  is  from  Nat.  Lee's  Alexander  the  Great. 

n.  T.  Bobart.  Only  the  arms  of  Bohart  of  Brunswick  are  given  in 
Edmondson's  Heraldiy,  viz.  Ar.  an  oak-branch  slipped  vert,  fructed  or. 

Henry  Gdydickens.  The  receipt  for  pi'eventing  damn  will  pi'ubably 
be  foiind  in  the  recent  ai'tides  on  the  Bookworm,  see  1st  S.  xii.  427.  474.  ; 
2nd  S.  i.  143.  244. 360.  See  also  the  articles  on  Old  Deeds,  2nd  S.  i.  116. 
423.  462. 

Answers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Errata.  — 2nd  S.  ii.  p.  472.  col.  2. 1.  53.,  for  “ Barber  ” 7-cad  “ Bar- 
ker ; ” p.  480.  col.  1. 1.  fo.,for  “ Adams  ” rca<i“  Adam  j ” iii.  p.  42.  col.  1. 
1.  47.,  for  ■*  Skepton  ” 7-ead  “ Skipton p.  50.  col.  1. 1. 49., /or  “ Suiter- 
ton  " reoc?“  Salterton  ; ” p.  54. col.  2. 1. 7.. /or  “ Shem  ” read  “Saxon; 
p.  67.  col.  2. 1. 17.,  for  “ Grey  ” read  “ Gray.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  7W0n  on  Friday,  07id  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stampf.d  Copies /or- 
warded  dh-ect  fro7n  the  Bublishei-s  {.including  the  llalfiyearlyluD^x)  is 
Ws.  \d.,  which  7nay  bep>aid  by  Tost  Office  Order  in  favour  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy, 186.  Fleet  Street;  to  to7iom  a?so  Coiiwunicatioks 
FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  add7'essed. 
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ERROR  IN  SOOTnET’s  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK. 

ERANCISCO  DE  RIOJA. 

At  p.  268.  of  the  Fourth  Series  of  Southey’s 
Common- Place  Book,  some  verses  are  given,  be- 
ginning, — 

“ Even  as  the  river  swift  and  silent  flows 
Toward  the  sea ” 

and  ending,  — 

“ a little  peaceful  home 

Bounds  all  my  wants  and  wishes,  add  to  this 
My  book  and  friend  — and  this  is  happiness.” 

j Either  Southey’s  memory  failed  him  here,  or,  what 
I is  more  probable,  he  found  the  original  in  some 
edition  of  tlie  “B,imas  ” of  Bartulome  Leonardo  de 
' Argensola,  for  they  are  given  as  an  extract  froin 
[ an  epistle  of  that  writer.  Tlie  fact  is  that  they 
are  a para[)hrastic  version  of  part  of  th.e  noble 
“ Epistola  Moral  ” of  Francisco  de  Rioja,  a poet  of 
Seville  contemporary  with  Herrera,  of  whom  what 
little  is  known  may  be  found  in  IMr.  Ticknor’s 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. ; who 
has  not,  I think,  done  justice  to  the  poet  in  his 
critical  opinion.  The  epistle  may  be  found  in  the 
Parnaso  Espahol,  in  the  first  volume  of  Quintana’s 
selection,  and  in  the  collections  of  Ramon  Fer- 
nandes and  Bold  de  Faber.  It  begins,  — 

' “Fabio,  las  esperanzas  cortesanas 

Prisiones  son  do  el  ambicioso  muere 
I Y donde  almas  astuto  naoen  canas.” 

i The  passage  Southey  has  versified  begins,  — 

“ Como  los  rios  que  en  veloz  corrida 
Se  llevan  a la  mar,”  &c. 

And  ends,  — 

' “ Un  dngulo  me  basta  entre  mis  lares, 

Un  libro  y un  amigo,  un  sueono  breve 
Que  no  perturben  deudas  ni  pesares.” 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  verses  of  Southey 
had  been  elsewhere  printed  long  since,  for  the 
three  last  lines  appear  as  a motto  on  the  title-page 
of  Di'ake’s  Literary  Hours,  and  are  there  rightly 
I given  to  Rioja. 

It  appears  that  the  poet  was  a friend  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  who  has  addressed  a poem  to  him  entitled 
“El  Jardin  de  Lope  de  Vega,”  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a volume  printed  in  1621,  called  La  Fi- 
lomena.  In  this  poem,  which  is  interesting  from 
the  notices  it  contains  of  the  celebrated  contem- 
poraries of  the  poet,  he  enumerates  the  statues 
which  should  decorate  the  spot,  among  which 
are,  — 

“ algunos  Ingenios  Castellanos, 

Anddaluzes  tambien,  y Portugueses.” 

And  he  adds,  — 

“ Quien  duda  que  tu  aqui  lugar  tuviesses.” 


The  poem  opens  thus,  — 

“ Divin  ingenio,  aquicn  sugetas 
Eomanas  musas,  Griegas,  y Espailoles 

Que  enoblezes,  aumentas;  y interpretas 

Claro  Fbbo  Andaluz,”  &c. 

And  in  his  Laurel  de  Apolo,  1630,  Lope,  in  an 
epistle  addressed  to  Don  Alichael  de  Solis  Ovando, 
again  pays  this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his  friend  : 

“ Dedicarle  a Rioja,  honor  y gloria 

Del  Betis,  que  6y  sus  alabamjas  canta. 

Rioja,  aquel  varon,  cuya  memoria 
De  Herrera,  de  Paclieco,  de  Medina 
Escurecio  la  merecida  historia.” 

To  the  lover  of  Spanish  poetry  who  may  not  be 
yet  acquainted  with  the  few  remains  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Andalusian,  I think  1 may  promise  a 
degree  of  pleasure  quite  equal  to  that  which  any 
of  his  better  known  contemporaries  afford. 

S.  W.  Singer. 

South  Lambeth. 


“ AUREA  CATENA  HOMERI.” 

(^Continued  from  p.  65.) 

The  “ Aurea  Catena  Homeri”  derives  its  name, 
of  course,  from  the  celebrated  passage  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad. 
To  save  space,  it  must  suffice  to  quote  it  in  a 
translated  form  : accordingly',  I give  it  in  Cow- 
per’s  version.  The  Olympic  Zeus  lims  asserts  his 
supremacy  over  all  other  powers,  in  this  chal- 
lenge : — 

“ . . . Let  ye  doivn  the  golden  chain 

From  Heaven,  and  pull  at  its  inferior  links 
Both  Goddesses  and  Gods.  But  Jii?  y'our  King, 
Supreme  in  wisdom,  ye  shall  never  draw 
To  Earth  from  Heaven,  strive  with  Ble  as  ye  may'. 

But  I,  if  willing  to  exert  My  power. 

The  earth  itself,  itself  the  sea,  and  you. 

Will  lift  with  ease  together,  and  will  wind 
The  Chain  around  the  spiry  summit  sharp 
Of  the  Oly'mpian,  that  all  things  upheaved 
Shall  hang  in  the  mid  Heav’n.  So  much  am  I 
Alone  superior  both  to  Gods  and  Men.” — LI.  19 — 30. 

The  allusions  to  this  Homeric  Chain  in  old 
writers  are  very  numerous.  I shall  select  the 
most  remarkable  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

In  Paradise  l.ost,  Chaos  observes,  in  his  speech 
to  Satan,  — 

“ Now  lately'  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  World, 

Hung  o’er  my  realm,  Vinh'd  in  a Golden  Chain 
To  that  side  Heav’n  from  whence  y'our  legions  fell.” 

Book  ii.  1.  1004. 

A little  further  on,  in  the  same  book,  1.  1050., 
Milton  again  alludes  to  it : 

“ And  fast  by’,  hanging  in  a Golden  Chain  ’ 

This  pendent  World,  in  bigness  as  a ,Star 
Of  smallest  magnitude,  close  by  the  IMoon.” 

Plato's  comment  is  somewhat  superficial  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  his  Thecetelus,  Socrates  argues 
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that  “ Motion  is  good  both  for  soul  and  body,  but 
Eest,  the  contrary  and  in  proving  this,  observes  ; 

“ Shall  I add  further,  with  respect  to  the  stillness  of 
the  air,  and  calms,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  rest 
corrupts  and  destroys,  but  the  contrary  preserves.  And 
besides  this,  I shall  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  argu- 
ment by  compelling  you  to  admit,  that  by  The  Golden 
Chain,  Homer  meant  nothing  else  than  the  Sun  ; and  in- 
timated, that  as  long  as  the  Universe  and  the  Sun  are 
moved,  all  things  exist  and  are  preserved,  both  among 
gods  and  amongst  men  ; but  if  they  were  to  stand  still,  as 
it  were  bound,  all  things  would  be  destroyed ; and,  as  the 
saying  is,  turned  upside  down.”  — § 27. 

Proclus,  “the  Platonic  Successor,”* *  has  many 
beautiful  passages  on  this  subject  which  I would 
gladly  quote  in  extenso,  had  I space.  In  his  work. 
On  the  Theology  of  Plato,  he  thus  expresses 
himself : 

“ Love  supernally  descends  from  intelligibles  to  mun- 
dane natures,  calling  all  things  upward  to  Divine  Beauty. 
It  is  the  binder  and  conciliator  of  natures  posterior, 
and  prior  to  itself;  the  converter  of  subsequent  into  prior, 
and  the  elevating  cause  of  imperfect  natures.  Among 
the  intelligible  and  occult  Gods,  it  unites  intelligible  in- 
tellect to  the  First  and  Secret  Beauty  by  a certain  life 
better  than  intelligence.  Diotima,  in  the  Banquet,  calls 
Love  a great  Dfemon,  because  it  everywhere  fills  up  the 
medium  between  desiring  and  desirable  natures.  And 
Socrates  conjoins  the  discourse  about  Love  with  that 
concerning  Daamons.  For,  as  everything  dEemoniacal  is 
suspended  from  the  amatory  medium,  so  likewise  the  dis- 
course concerning  a dajmoniacal  nature  is  conjoined  with 
that  concerning  Love,  and  is  allied  to  it.  For  Love  is  a 
medium  between  the  object  of  Love  and  the  lover ; and  a 
Daamon  is  a medium  between  Man  and  Divinity.  As 
there  is  no  vacuum  in  corporeal,  so  neither  in  incorporeal 
natures.  Hence  between  Divine  Essences,  which  are  the 
first  of  things,  and  partial  essences,  such  as  ours,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  the  dregs  of  the  rational  nature, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a middle  rank  of  Beings,  in 
order  that  Deity  may  be  connected  with  Man,  and  that 
the  Progression  of  Things  may  form  an  entire  whole,  sus- 
pended like  The  Golden  Chain  of  Homeu  from  the 
summit  of  Olympus.”  — Book  vii.  ch.  41,42.  Taylor’s 
ed.,  Lonci.,  1816,  4to.,  vol.ii.  pp.  255-7. 

Again,  at  p.  295.,  book  vii.  chap.  50. : 

“ Union  is  present  with  the  World  according  to  the 
Bond  of  Analogy;  but  much  more  from  the  One  Soul  and 
the  One  Intellect  which  it  participates.  For  thro’  these, 
greater  bonds  and  a more  excellent  union  proceed  into 
the  Universe.  And  still  beyond  these  unions.  Divine 
Friendship,  and  the  supply  of  good,  contain  and  connect  the 
whole  World.  For  the  bond  which  proceeds  from  intellect 
and  sou!  is  strong,  as  Orpheus  also  says;  but  the  Union 
oyTHE  Golden  Chain  [i.  e.  of  the  Deific  Series],  is  still 
greater,  and  the  cause  of  greater  good  to  all  things.”  f — 
See  also  pp.  186.  7—10.  27.  325.  395.  in  the  same  volume. 


* Taylor  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  Proclus’s  Com- 
ments  on  the  Timceus : “ Of  that  Golden  Chain  of  Philo- 
sophers, who,  having  themselves  happily  penetrated, 
luminously  unfolded  to  others  the  profundities  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Plato,  Proclus  is  indisputably  the  largest 
and  most  refulgent  link.” 

t Plotinus  says,  that  the  Supreme  DeiW,  “ remaining 
that  which  He  is,  has  produced  many  Gods,  all  of  whom 
are  suspended  from,  and  subsist  thro’  and  by  Him.  This 
World  likewise  is  thro’  Him,  and  wholly  looks  to  His 


In  his  Commentary  on  the  Timceus  of  Plato 
occurs  a noble  passage  : 

“ The  first  .Analogy,  according  to  which  Nature  inserts 
harmony  in  her  works,  and  according  to  which  the  De- 
miurgus  adorns  and  arranges  the  universe,  is  one  certain 
Life,  and  one  Reason, proceeding  thro’  all  things;  accord- 
ing to  which.  Sympathy  is  ingenerated  in  all  mundane 
essences  as  existing  in  one  Animal,  and  governed  by  one 
Nature.  . . . The  Life  of  which  we  are  speaking,  which 
collects  and  unites  all  things,  and  is  suspended  from  its 
proper  causes,  but  binds  the  things  in  which  it  is  in- 
herent, is  Analogy.  . . . And  this  is  the  strong  bond,  as 
the  Theologian  [Orpheus]  says,  which  is  extended  thro’ 
all  things,  and  is  connected  by  The  Golden  Chain. 
For  Jupiter,  after  this,  constitutes  The  Golden  Chain*, 
according  to  the  admonitions  of  Night : 

‘ But  when  your  power  around  the  whole  has  spread 
A strong  coerciv'e  bond,  a Golden  Chain 
Suspend  from  sether.’  ' 

. . . This  Chain  proceeds  from  the  First  thro’  the  middle,  : 
to  the  last,  as  extending  and  unfolding  itself  as  far  as  to 
the  last  of  things.  And  it  recurs  from  the  last  to  the 
First,  as  converting  all  things  thro’  harmony  to  the  In- 
telligible Cause,  from  which  the  division  of  Nature  and 
the  separation  and  interval  of  bodies  were  produced.  For 
by  converting  them  to  this  Cause,  according  to  one  circle, 
one  order  and  one  series,  secondary  being  suspended  from  :| 
primary  natures,  it  causes  the  World  to  be  one,  and  most  < 
similar  to  the  intelligible  [paradigm].  And  as  intelli-  j 
gibles  proceeding  from  The  Good,  are  again  converted  to  ] 
it,  thro’  the  goodness  which  is  in  them,  and  thro’  the  in- 
telligible monads ; thus  also  sensibles,  proceeding  from 
the  Demiurgus,  are  again  converted  to  him,  thro’  this 
Bond,  which  is  distributed  thro’  and  pervades  all  of 
them,  and  binds  all  things  together.  . . . For  thro’ 
Analogy,  the  Universe  is  completely  rendered  one.  . . It 
makes  all  things  to  be  in  all,  and  exhibits  the  same  things 
in  each  other,  according  to  all  possible  modes.” — Book  iii. 
Ta3'Ior’s  ed.,  Lond.,  1820,  4to.,  vol.  i.  pp.  406.  408-9. 

This  account  of  The  Golden  Chain  of  Analogy, 
or  Love  and  Likeness,  occurs  in  the  comment  on 
that  striking  passage  in  the  Timceus  : 

“ It  is  irnpossible  for  two  things  alone  to  cohere  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  without  the  intervention  of  a certain 
third;  for  a certain  collective  bond  is  necessary  in  the 
middle  of  the  two.  But  that  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
bonds  which  causes  itself,  and  the  natures  which  are 
bound,  to  be  one.  This,  however.  Analogy  is  naturally 
adapted  to  effect  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  For,”  &c. 

The  passage  from  Orpheus  above  given,  Pro- 
clus quotes  more  fully  in  his  second  book,  and 
adds ; 

“Plato  also  s.aj’s,  that  animals  W’ere  generated,  bound 
with  animated  bonds.  Orpheus,  likewise,  Homerically 
calls  the  Divine  Orders  which  are  above  the  world  a 
Golden  Chain;  which,  Plato  emulating,  says,  that ‘The 
Demiurgus  placing  Intellect  in  Soul,  but  Soul  in  Body, 
fabricated  the  Universe.’”  — P.  264. ; cf.  p.  430. 

Divinity.” — Against  the  Gnostics,  §ix.  Cf.  The  Fountain- 
Chain  of  the  Chaldaic  Theology.  See  Psellus  and  Da- 
mascius ; also,  Taylor’s  Extracts  from  the  Treatise  of 
Synesius  o;i  Providence,  p.  529. 

* Tajdor  appends  this  note : “ This  Golden  Chain  may 
be  said  to  be  the  series  of  unities  proceeding  from  The 
One,  or  The  Ineffable  Principle  of  Things,  and  extending 
as  far  as  matter  itself.  And  of  this  Chain,  the  light  im- 
mediately proceeding  from  the  Sun,  is  an  image.” 
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Elsewhere  he  thus  speaks  of  the  Golden  Chain  : 

“The  Progressions  of  Beings  are  completed  thro’  Simi- 
liliide.  But  the  terminations  of  the  higher  orders  are 
united  to  the  beginnings  of  second  orders.  And  one 
Series  and  indissoluble  Order  extends  from  on  high, 
through  the  surpassing  goodness  of  The  First  Cause 
and  his  unical  power.  For  because  indeed  He  is  One,  He 
is  tile  supplier  of  Union ; but  because  He  is  The  Good, 
He  constitutes  things  similar  to  Him,  prior  to  such  as  are 
dissimilar.  And  thus  all  things  are  in  continuity  with  each 
other.  For  if  this  continuity  were  broken  there  would 
not  be  union.” — Theol.  Plat.  b.  vi.  ch.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

“ Everything  which  proceeds  from  a certain  thing  es- 
sentially'is  converted  to  that  from  which  it  proceeds.  All 
conversion  is  effected  through  the  similitude  of  the  things 
converted  to  that  to  which  they  are  converted.  Every- 
thing which  proceeds  from  a certain  thing  and  is  con- 
verted to  it,  has  a circular  energy.”  — Elements  of  Theol. 
prop.  31 — 33.  p.  325. 

“ All  the  powers  of  Divine  natures  having  a supernal 
origin,  and  proceeding  through  appropriate  media,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  to  the  last  of  things.  Hence  also,  in  last 
natures,  there  are  representations  of  such  as  are  first,  and 
all  things  sympathize  with  all." — Ib.  prop.  140. 

This  Golden  Chain  of  Sympathy,  this  occult, 
all-pervading,  all-connecting  Influence  * is  the 
source  of  all  Magic,  and  is  called  by  a variety 
of  names,  such  as  The  Vital  Magnetical  Series, 
Jacob's  Ladder,  Animu  Mundi,  Mercurius  Philo- 
sophorum.  The  Magicians  Fire,  &c.  The  Chain, 
as  we  And  it  in  the  most  ancient  philosophers, 
may  be  thus  shortly  concatenated:  Omnia  ex  Uno, 
Omnia  in  Uno,  Omnia  ad  Unum,  Omnia  per  Me- 
dium, et.  Omnia  in  Omnibus. 

'‘Everything,”  says  Plato  (Protag.  2C0.),  “resembles 
every  other  thing  in  some  respect.” 

Thus,  too,  Hippocrates  : 

**  Hvppoia  /xia,  crvp.7rj/ota  p.ta,  navTO.  <rv/X7ra^€a.” 

“ There  is  one  Conflux,  one  Conspiration,  and  all  things 
sympathize  with  alU^ 

And  Macrobius  (in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.)  ; 

“ Invenietur  pressius  intuenti  a summo  Deo  risque  ad 
ultimam  rerum  fsecem,  una  rautuis  se  vinculis  religans  et 
nusquara  interrupta  Catena.” — “ There  will  be  found  on  a 
closer  inspection,  from  the  Supreme  God  down  to  the 
lowest  dregs  of  things,  one  uninterrupted  Chain  of  Con- 
nexion, mutually  binding  them  together.” 

All  Beings,  said  the  Ancients,  aspire  to  rise  in 
the  Scale  of  Existence  : All  by  scale  ascend  to 
Unity  : and  All  grow  more  perfect  as  they  grow 
higher. 

Proclus,  in  his  remarkable  Dissertation  on 
Magic,  confirms  what  I have  said.  I can  quote 
but  a few  lines  : 

“ In  the  same  manner  as  lovers  gradually  advance  from 
that  beauty  which  is  apparent  in  sensible  forms,  to  that 
which  is  Divine : so  the  Ancient  Priests,  when  they  con- 
sidered that  there  is  a certain  alliance  and  Sympathy  in 
natural  things  to  each  other,  and  of  things  visible  to  in- 


* “ That  Magnetic  Chain  which  is  extended  a non 
gradu  ad  non  gradum : that  Ladder  of  Celsus  and  of 
Zoroaster  which  reaches  from  Tartarus  to  the  highest 
Heaven.”  — Inquiry  into  the  Hermetic  Mystery,  p.  338. 


visible  powers,  and  discovered  that  all  things  subsist  in 
all,  they  fabricated  a sacred  science  from  this  mutual 
Sjmipathy  and  Similarity.”  * 

Oswald  Crollius,  the  Paracelsist,  observes  : 

“ Plato's  Rings  and  Homer's  Chaines  are  nothing  but  a 
Divine  Series  and  Order  serving  Providence,  a graduall 
and  concatenate  Sympathy  of  Things.  This  visible  and 
invisible  Fellowship  of  Nature  is  that  Golden  Chaine 
so  much  commended,  this  is  the  marriage  of  heaven  and 
riches,  these  are  Plato’s  Rings,  this  is  that  dark  and  close 
Phylosophy  so  hard  to  be  known  in  the  most  inward  and 
secret  parts  of  Nature,  for  the  gaining  whereof  Demo- 
critus, Pythagoras,  Plato,  Apollonius,  &c.  have  travelled 
to  the  Brachmans  and  Gymnosophists  in  the  Indies,  and 
to  Hermes  his  pillars  in  Egypt.  This  was  that  ivhich  the 
most  ancient  Phylosophers  studied,  ’ &c.  — 'The  Admoni- 
tory Preface,  trans.  by  Pinnell,  Bond.  1657,  p.  31. 

Sir  Thos,  Brown  remarks  : 

“ In  a wise  supputation,  all  things  begin  and  end  in 
the  Almighty.  There  is  a nearer  way  to  Heaven  than 
Homer's  Chain ; an  easy  logick  may  conjoin  a heaven 
and  earth  in  one  argument,  and,  with  less  than  a sorites, 
resolve  all  things  to  God.  For  though  we  christen  effects 
by  their  most  sensible  and  nearest  causes,  yet  is  God  the 
true  and  infallible  Cause  of  all;  whose  concourse,  though 
it  be  general,  yet  doth  it  subdivide  itself  into  the  parti- 
cular actions  of  eveiy  thing,  and  is  that  Spirit,  by  which 
each  singular  essence  not  only  subsists,  but  performs  its 
operation.”  — Rel.  Med.,  § xviii. 

Of  the  Golden  Chain  of  Laws  N.  Culverwell 
says  : 

“ Obligation  is  the  very  form  and  essence  of  a Law ; 
Now  every  Law  obligat  in  Nomine  Dei;  but  so  glorious  a 
name  did  never  binde  to  anything  that  was  wicked  and 
unequal.  Xlav  SCkuiov  hbv,  nal  nay  Stxaioy  oxfteAtjaov,  and  that 
only  is  countenanced  from  Heaven.  The  Golden  Chain  of 
Laws,  'tis  indeed  tied  to  the  Chair  of  Jupiter,  and  a com- 
mand is  onely  vigorous  as  it  issues  out,  either  immedi- 
ately or  remotely,  from  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  World. 
So  that  TO  ov  is  the  sure  bottome  and  foundation  of  every 
Law.” — A Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Nature.  Oxf.  1CG9, 
p.  19. 

Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  noble  poem  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  thus  speaks  of  God’s  “Eter- 
nal Law 

“ Could  Eve’s  weak  hand  extended  to  the  tree. 

In  sunder  rend  that  Adamantine  Chain, 

Whose  Golden  Links,  ejfects  and  causes  be ; 

And  which  to  God’s  own  Chair  doth  fix’d  remain. 

“ Oh  could  we  see  how  Cause  from  Cause  doth  spring ! 
How  mutuall}'  they  linked  and  folded  are ! 

And  hear  how  oft  one  disagreeing  string 
The  harmony  doth  rather  make  than  mar ! ” &c.f 

§ viii.  st.  7. 

Of  the  Golden  Chain  of  Religion,  Lactantius 
says : 

“ Nomen  Eeligionis  a vinculo  pietatis  esse  deductum 


* This  Dissertation  is  only  extant  in  Latin.  Taylor 
has  translated  the  entire  piece,  and  appended  it  to  his 
edition  of  Jamblichus’  Life  of  Pythagoras,  Lond.  1818, 
p.  298. 

j-  Coleridge  apparently  had  these  lines  in  view  while 
writing  on  the  same  subject  (The  Origin  of  Evil ; and. 
Original  Sin)  in  his  Aids.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  203.  209. 
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quod  hominem  sibi  Deus  religaverit  et  pietate  constrihx- 
erit.” 

“ Two  links  of  the  Chain,”  says  Archbishop  Leighton, 
“ (namely,  Election  and  Salvation),  are  up  in  Heaven  in 
God’s  own  Hand ; but  this  middle  one  (that  is.  Effectual 
'Calling)  is  let  down  to  earth,  into  the  hearts  of  His  chil- 
dren, and  thej'  laying  hold  on  it  have  sure  hold  on  the 
other  two : for  no  power  can  sever  them,”  &c.* 

To  the  Golden  Chain  of  Prayer,  Tennyson 

beautifully  alludes  in  an  exquisite  passage  of  his 
3Iorfe  (T Arthur  : — 

“ Pray  for  my  Soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by 
Pkayee 

Than  the  World  dreams  of.  Wherefore  let  thy  voice 

Kise  like  a fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  Men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a blind  life  within  the  brain. 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  Prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 

For  so  the  whole  round  Earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  Gold  Chains  about  the  Feet  of  God.” 

Lord  Bacon  makes  a beautiful  application  of  the 
Homeric  Myth  : 

“ Out  of  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  or  ground  of 
human  Knowledge,  to  induce  any  verity  or  persuasion 
concerning  the  points  of  Faith,  is  in  my  judgment  not 
safe:  Da  Fidei,  qua  Fidci  sunt,  ‘Give  unto  Faith  the 
things  that  are  Faitli’s.’  For  the  Heathens  themselves 
conclude  as  much  in  that  excellent  and  Divine  Fable  of 
The  Golden  Chain  : That  men  and  Gods  loere  not  able 
to  draw  J upiter  down  to  the  earth  ; but  contrariwise,  J upiter 
loas  able  to  draw  them  up  to  Heaven.  So  we  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  draw  down  or  submit  the  Mj’steries  of  God  to 
our  Reason ; but  contrariwise  to  raise  and  advance  our 
Reason  to  the  Divine  Truth.”- — Ads.  of  Learn.,  l^iCk&c- 
ing’s  edn.,  p.  132. 

I would  here  refer  to  a passage  in  dn  excellent 
work  which  is  not  within  reach  at  present,  — 
Blackwell’s  Letters  on  Mythology,  Lond.  1748, 
8vo.  p.  393. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  contrasting  the  Celestial 
Siren  of  Divine  Love  with  the  Terrestrial  or 
Aphroditic,  says  of  the  former,  — 

“ The  other  is  that  Golden  Chain  which  was  let  down 
from  Heaven,  and  with  a divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls 
made  to  the  Image  of  God,  and  stirs  us  up  to  comprehend 


* Quoted  in  Coleridge’s  Aids,  sixth  edit.,  p.  40. 

I remember  having  somew'here  seen  three  Religious 
Emblems ; the  1st  was  called  The  Attraction  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  represented  a Hand  in  the  clouds  holding  a 
Golden  Chain,  tlie  end  of  whicli  passed  through  the  up- 
lifted hands  of  a kneeling  figure,  and  was  attached  to  his 
heart;  underneath  were  the  texts  Hosea,  xi.  4.;  John,vi. 
44.  Tlie  2nd  Emblem  was  entitled  The  Attraction  of  the 
Crucified,  and  represented  our  Saviour  ou  the  Cross,  on  a 
lofty  hill,  with  a Golden  Chain  issuing  from  His  Heart, 
and  held  at  the  other  end  by  a number  of  persons  in  a 
dark  pit  or  valley  at  a distance.  The  text  annexed  was 
John,  xii.  32.  The  3rd  Emblem  was  entitled  The  Com- 
munion, or  Felloivsldp,  of  the  Spirit,  and  represented  the 
World  bound  and  encircled  with  a Chain,  the  links  of 
wliich  were  formed  of  tongues  of  fire.  A Dove  was  soar- 
ing high  ill  the  heavens,  with  one  end  of  this  fiery  Chain 
iu  its  mouth.  The  text  appended  was  1 Cor.  xii.  4 — 6. 


the  Innate  and  Incorruptible  Beauty,  to  which  we  were 
once  created.”  * 

Burton  quotes  this  pa.ssage,  and,  a little  after, 
proceeds : 

“ God  la  Love  Itself,  the  Fountain  of  Love Love 

is  Cireulus  a bano  in  bmum,  a round  Circle  still  from  good 
to  good.  ....  Love,  saith  Leo  Hebrseusf,  made  the 
World ! and  afterwards,  in  redeeming  of  it,  God  so  loved 
the  World,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  for  it. 
Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath  shewed  ....  by  His 
sweet  Providence  in  protecting  of  it  ...  . out  of  His  in- 
comparable Love  and  Goodness,  out  of  His  Divine  Nature. 
And  this  is  that  Homer’s  Golden  Chain,  which  reacheth 
down  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  by  which  every  creature  is  an- 
nexed, and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all,  saith 
Moses,  and  it  was  good;  and  He  loves  it  as  good.”  — 
Ariat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3.  § i.  Mem.  i.  subs.  2. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  \,  from  “A  Treatise  entitled  Schola  et 
Scala  Natwrce 

“Nature  doth  not  lead  thee  towards  God  by  a far- 
fetched and  winding  compass,  but  in  a short  and  straight 
line.  The  Sun  waits  upon  tlie  Ram,  tlie  Bain  upon  the 
Grass,  the  Grass  serves  the  Cattel,  the  Cattel  serve  thee, 
and  if  thou  serve  God,  then  thoumakest  good  the  highest 
Link  in  that  Golden  Chain,  whereby  Heaven  is  joined  to 
Earth ; then  thod  standest  where  thou  ouglitest  to  stand, 
in  the  uppermost  round  of  the  Divine  Ladder,  next  to 
the  Most  High  : then  thou  approvest  thyself  to  be  indeed 
what  thou  wert  designed  by  God  to  be,  the  Higli  Priest 
and  Orator  of  the  Universe;  because  thou  alone,  amongst 
all  the  creatures  here  below,  art  endowed  witli  Under- 
standing to  know  Him,  and  Speech  to  express  thy  know- 
ledge of  Him,  in  thy  praises  and  prayers  to  Him.” 

I should  be  glad  to  get  some  information  about 
this  Schola  et  Scala  Natures.  Eirionnach. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


KELSON  VERSUS  WARNER. 

After  SO  much  has  been  heard  about  “ the  long 
range,”  it  will  not  be  mal-a-propos  to  place  on 
record  the  opinion  that  was  entertained  by  Helson 
on  the  application  of  that  invention  to  naval  war- 
fare. The  original  letter,  from  which  I made  the 
subjoined  copy,  is  in  the  possession  of  a nobleman 
to  wliose  ancestor  it  was  addressed.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  remark,  that  it  was  penned  when 
Nelson  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  shores  of 
England  for  the  last  time ; and  that  he  gave  a 


Ed.  Bipont.  Luciani  Jup.  Trag.  45.  Burton  does  not 
quote  or  refer  to  the  Greek,  but  a Latin  version  only:  — 
“ Alter,  Aiirea  Catena  ccelo  demissa,  bonum  furorem  men- 
tibus  immittens,”  &c. 

t Perhaps  no  writer  treats  more  excellently  of  The 
Golden  Chain  of  Love  and  Unity  — that  'V^inc-iilum  Per- 
fectionis  and  Catena  Caritatis  — than  this  author  cited  by 
Burton  — Leo  Hebrmus.  See  his  Three  Dialogues  on  Love, 
translated  into  Latin  by  J.  C.  Saracen,  in  Pistorius’s 
volume  of  Cabalistic  and  Recondite  Theology,  Basil,  1587, 
folio.  See  especially  pp.  333.  439 — 442.  595 — 603. 

J The  Christian  Philosopher,  Lond.  1721,  pp.  222. 
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practical  illusti’ation  of  his  own  “doctrine,”  when 
at  Trafalgar,  he  made  the  signal  for  close  action, 

I with  a result  that  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  procedure. 

' “ Merton,  Sept.  3rd,  1805. 

j “ My  dear  Lord, 

“ I feel  very  much  obliged  by  the  favour  of 
your  letter;  and  although  I am  no  judge  of  me- 
chanism, yet,  I dare  say,  your  invention  for 
i making  cannon  range  their  shot  farther  than  at 
! present  will  answer  your  expectation,  and  on 
i Shore  in  particular  it  will  be  most  useful.  Wool- 
i wicli  is  the  only  place  where  such  experiments 
j can  be  fairly  tried  by  Scientific  men  ; on  board 
Ship  our  Wish  is  to  get  as  close  as  possible,  by 
which  I think  we  suffer  less  and  the  enemy 
[more]  than  by  long  Shots  ; and  I always  endea- 
vour to  inculcate  the  doctrine  get  close,  and  you 
will  be  a Victor. 

“ I rather  think  I shall  be  desired  to  go  forth 
before  your  Lordship  comes  to  Town  for  the 
^Vinter  ; if  I am  not  I shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  you  my  personal  respects,  Being 
your  Lordship’s  most 

“ Faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

“ Nelson  & Bronte.” 

W.  S. 

Hastings. 


QUEEN  Anne’s  earthings. 

Your  observation  in  2'”’  S.  iii.  20.,  respecting 
the  real  small  value  for  purchase  of  a Queen 
Anne’s  farthing,  is  so  just,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
extensively  made  known.  There  have  been  in- 
stances to  my  personal  knowledge  of  countrymen 
who  had  found,  or  in  some  way  come  into  pos- 
session, of  what  was  believed  to  be  a genuine 
Queen  Anne’s  farthing,  but  which,  in  two  cases, 
turned  out  to  be  doubly  erroneous  ; the  farthings 
were  counters  struck  in  brass,  forming  an  indif- 
ferent imitation  of  a Queen  Anne’s  sixpence. 

In  one  of  the  instances  I allude  to,  the  man  had 
travelled  six  hundred  miles,  partly  on  foot,  in  full 
confidence  that  the  sale  of  the  farthing  in  London 
would  make  his  fortune. 

The  other,  who  also  came  several  hundred  miles, 
had  borrowed  money  of  his  neighbours  to  make 
the  journey.  The  keenness  of  the  disappointment 
on  both  occasions  cannot  need  a comment. 

The  prevalence  of  the  error  of  a Queen  Anne’s 
farthing  being  of  extreme  value  -seems  to  have 
extended  even  to  Ireland,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  accompanying  cutting  from  a newspaper,  the 
JMorning  Herald  of  Aug.  25,  1823. 

I “ Insolvent  Court.  — Dublin,  Aug.  16. 

I “■  E.  I.  Winter  opposed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  on  behalf  of  se- 
I veral  creditors. 

“ Mr.  M'Mabon  opposed  her  on  behalf  of  a poor  woman 


named  Mary  Molony,  for  defrauding  her  of  a Queen  Anne 
farthing. 

“ Jlary  Molony  examined.  — Was  in  possession  of  a 
Queen  Anne  farthing,  which  had  been  in  her  family  for 
several  generations ; it  was  left  her  by  her  mother ; on 
the  5th  June,  1817,  pawned  it  with  the  insolvent’s  mo- 
ther; witness  got  at  sundrj^  times  11.  Mrs.  Winter  was 
present  when  witness  was  offered  some  liundreds  for  it. 
Witness  brought  two  gentlemen  to  Winter’s  house,  and 
the  brother  of  the  insolvent  offered  her  a farthing,  which 
he  alleged  was  her’s,  but  which  was  a counterfeit. 

“Cross-examined.  — Mr.  Lamb,  the  auctioneer,  offered 
her  one  hundred  guineas  for  it ; Mrs.  Winter  told  witness 
she  pawned  the  farthing  with  her  son  Albert  for  2001. 

“ Anthont’  Molonj-.  — Is  brother  to  the  last  witness  ; 
his  sister  had  a genuine  Queen  Anne  farthing ; it  was  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Potts,  of  Saunders’s 
jVews  Letter,  offered  1007  for  it ; Miss  Huband,  daughter 
of  Counsellor  Huband,  offered  1507,  and  other  offers  were 
made;  Major  Sirr  offered  1507 ; his  sister  was  in  great 
distress,  and  pawned  it  with  the  Winters ; witness  went 
v.'ith  a friend  to  release  the  farthing  for  his  sister,  and  the 
insolvent  told  him  a gentleman  in  Gloucester  Street  had 
it,  but  would  not  tell  his  name;  he  was  offered  2507  by  a 
Kerry  gentleman. 

“ Cross-examined.  — • Mr.  Baxter  had  the  farthing  in 
his  possession  for  three  days,  and  returned  it;  Mr.  Baxter 
belonged  to  Saunders’s  Office;  witness  was  not  present 
when  the  counterfeit  one  was  offered  to  his  sister;  two 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Dwyer  were. 

“ Mr.  Rhody  White  sworn.  — In  consequence  of  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspaper  eight  or  nine  years  back, 
witness  went  to  Montague  Court,  and  saw  the  witness, 
Mary  Molony,  who  showed  him  what  she  called  a Queen 
Anne  farthing,  and  asked  3507  for  it. 

“ [It  was  here  stated,  that  the  farthing  got  into  the 
possession  of  Home,  of  the  Royal  Arcade,  who  got  8007 
for  it.] 

“ Another  gentleman,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  White,  hap- 
pened to  be  accidentally  in  the  Court,  said  he  saw  the 
farthing,  and  thought  he  would  know  it  again. 

“It  was  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  insolvent,  that  his 
mother  still  had  the  farthing,  and  would  give  it  up 
when  paid  the  demand  of  about  207,  which  she  had 
against  it. 

“ It  was  directed  b}’  the  Court,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
insolvent,  that  the  farthing  should  be  deposited  with  the 
Registrar  to  be  inspected. 

“ Mr.  Clarke  now  opposed.  — The  insolvent,  he  said, 
had  been  a baker,  and  contracted  debts  with  several  flour 
merchants  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  8007  ; he  has  re- 
turned debts  due  to  him  to  about  the  same  amount,  but 
affixed  no  dates  to  these  debts ; but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a great  number  of  them  had  been  nine  years 
due;  that  the  persons  are  either  out  of  the  country  or 
dead,  so  that  none  of  them  are  available ; he  had  charged 
his  house-keeping,  although  a single  man,  at  the  rate  of 
365  guineas  a year,  with  other  extraordinary  expenses, 
although  he  has  returned  no  profit  made  by  his  business. 

“ George  Fearon,  Esq.  — He  on  his  oath  did  not  think 
it  was  the  same  that  he  saw  with  Maiy  Molony  in  Mon- 
tague Court;  it  is  not,  according  to  his  recollection,  like 
it. 

“ The  case  rvas  ordered  to  stand  over  to  Monday  week, 
to  give  an  opportunity'  of  inspecting  the  farthing,  which 
was  lodged  with  the  Registrar  in  Court,  and  in  order  to 
have  the  insolvent’s  books  lodged  and  inspected  by  the 
creditors.” 

L.  B.  M. 
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FRANCIS  GOULDMAN,  THE  LEXICOGRAPHER. 

Francis  Gouldman,  .M.A.,  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  is  stated  by  Newcourt  {Repertormm, 
ii.  449.)  and  Kennett  (Note  in  Wood's  Annals, 
ed.  Bliss,  i.  439.)  to  have  held  the  living  of  South 
Okendon,  Essex,  from  Mai-ch  26,  1634,  until  his 
death ; he  was  succeeded  by  Offspring  Blackall, 
Jan.  24,  1689.  Walker  {Attempt,  &c.,  pt.  ii. 
p.  251.)  notices  Gouldnian’s  ejectment,  and  Calamy 
names  Burnaby  as  the  intruder  displaced  by  him 
at  the  Restoration.  The  following  extract  from 
Baker’s  MSS.  shows  how  little  his  enemies  could 
find  to  object  against  this  laborious  scholar,  whom 
Adam  Littleton  (in  the  Latin  preface  to  his  Dic- 
tionary, ed.  1678)  commends  alike  for  learning 
and  integrity,  and  Worthington  for  his  pains  in 
editing  Boyse’s  Notes  on  the  Evangelists  and  Acts, 
and  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri  (Wor- 
thington’s Miscellanies,  Epist.  22,  also  in  Mr. 
Crossley’s  admirable  edition  of  Worthington’s 
Diary,  published  by  the  Chetham  Society,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  96.).  J.  E.  B.  Mator. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Among  “ Ejectments  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  from  the 
Books  of  the  Committee  for  plundred  Ministers,  and  the 
Earle  of  Manchester’s  Books.”  — Baker’s  MSS.  xxvii. 
464.  (Cambridge  University  Library.) 

“ Essex.  Depositions  of  Witnesses  against  Francis  Gould- 
man, Rector  of  South  Okenden,  tahen  upon  Oath  before 

the  Com.  for  Scandalous  Ministers  for  the  s'^  County,  at 

Ongar,  9°  Aprill,  1644. 

“1.  Inprimis,  William  Reinolds  of  South  Okenden 
afores"*  yeoman  sworne  and  examined  doth  say,  that  the 
s<*  Mr.  Gouldman  about  the  time  of  the  Propositions  did 
say  in  this  Pulpitt,  that  those  that  rayse  armes  against 
yr  anointed,  [sic.  Qy.  anointed  King  ?]  are  anoynted 
knaves,  and  that  the  Pari,  raise  armes  against  the  King. 

“ 2.  Bob.  Beomont,  John  Patch,  and  Bai'th.  White  of 
South  Okenden  afores"*  yeomen  depose,  that  the  s'*  Mr. 
Goldman  did  say  in  his  Pulpitt  about  last  winter  was 
twelvemonth,  that  an  Asses  head  was  once  sold  for  80 
pieces  of  silver,  but  he  hoped  they  would  be  at  a cheaper 
rate,  for  there  were  many  gathered  together. 

“ 3.  W“.  Reinolds  further  deposeth,  that  the  s'*  Mr. 
Goldman  refused  to  read  divers  ordinances  of  Pari,  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  the  Church,  saying,  they  were  not 
tit  to  be  read  in  the  Church,  and  he  looked  to  hear  from 
the  Bp.  first. 

“ 4.  All  the  S'!  Deponents  further  sar,  that  the  s'^  Mr. 
Gouldman  never  prayed  for  y®  Pari. 

“5.  John  Patch  deposeth,  that  the  s'*  Mr.  Gouldman 
refused  to  joyn  in  the  Association,  and  sayd  there  would 
come  an  Army  out  of  the  north,  w=*'  would  prevent  all 
these  Taxes.  This  was  spoken  about  y®  time  when  the 
Lord  Gray  went  out. 

“ 6.  John  Patch  and  W“.  Reinolds  further  depose,  that 
the  s'*  Mr.  Gouldman  refused  to  lend  any  thing  to  the 
Lord  Fairfax,  saying,  Shall  I take  my  children’s  bread, 
and  give  it  to  My  Lord  Fairfax  ? 

“ 7.  Alt  the  forenamed  Deponents  further  say,  that  the 
s'*  Mr.  Goldman  preached  but  once  on  the  Sabbath  or  on 
the  Fast  dayes,  and  never  catechised  his  Parishioners,  for 
the  space  of  nine  yeares  together,  or  thereabouts . 

“ 8.  John  Patch  and  W™.  Reinolds  likewise  depose,  that 
the  s'*  Mr.  Gouldman  is  an  enemy  to  frequent  preaching 


and  Lectures,  and  hath  lately  sayd  in  his  Pulpitt,  the 
people  cannot  be  contented  now  to  have  the  word  preached 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  they  must  have  Lectures  forsooth. 

“ 9.  W'”.  Reinolds  and  Rob.  Beomont  likewise  depose 
that  the  s'*  Mr.  Goldman  had  a Cart  brought  Broome  to 
his  House  all  day  long  on  a Fast  day,  and  that  day  he  sayd. 
What,  must  we  fast  still  ? W“.  Reinolds  further  de- 

poseth, that  the  s'*  Mr.  Goldman  did  say.  It  went  against 
his  conscience  to  pay  the  Rates  to  the  Parliament. 

“ 10.  All  the  forementioned  Deponents  further  depose, 
that  Mr.  Blunt,  Curate  to  the  s'*  Mr.  Goldman,  sayd  in  the 
Pulpit  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  G.  that  our  Savior  Christ 
had  nothing  to  leave  us  but  his  Cross  and  his  Crown  of 
Thorne’s,  and  his  nayles  and  the  appurtenances  thereof, 
the  beautifying  of  the  Church,  and  the  engraveing  and 
the  needlework : And  the  Separatists,  Brownists,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Schismaticks  take  away  these  our  Legacies 
w®**  our  Saviour  left  us. 

“And  that  the  s'*  Curate  the  last  Sabbath  day  did  say 
in  the  hearing  likewise  of  the  s'*  Mr.  G.,  We  must  now 
have  new  upstart  Reformation  forsooth,  and  none  are  so 
well  liked  of  now  as  those  that  delight  to  preach  and 
pray  by  the  Spirit  (as  they  call  it).  And  they  are  never 
out,  because  they  are  never  in. 

“ The  Parsonage  of  South  Okenden  is  worth  120*‘*>.  per 
an.  Mr.  Gouldman  hath  a wife  and  five  children,  his 
personall  estate  is  near  50’***.  per  annum. 

“We  returne  his answere : he  appeareth  to  be  ill  af- 
fected, and  an  Idle  Minister. 

“ Ric.  Everard,  W“.  Masham,  Ed.  Bickhead,  H.  Hol- 
croft,  W“.  Martin,  Car.  H.  Mildmay,  W”*.  Astwood. 

“ An  Ejectment  granted  an.  1644,  the  day  not  men- 
tioned. 

“[This  Idle  Minister  was  the  Compiler  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, that  bears  his  name.] 

“ Nov.  8.  1645.  Ordered  a fifth  part  to  Abigail,  the  wife 
of  Franc.  Gouldman  — from  whome  y®  Rectory  of  South 

Okinden  is  sequestred unless  cause  be  shewn  to  the 

contrary,  &c.” 


:ffiUnor 

Riddle  of  Charemon A riddle  of  Chsereinon, 

concerning  the  vine,  in  two  trochaic  tetrameters, 
is  cited  in  Cocondrius  de  Tropis,  in  Rhet.  Groec., 
vol.  viii.  p.  790.,  ed.  AValz  : 

*‘"Eapos  71  vvfjujir),  tskpov  t(.  fuera  Oepov?  €5  v<rT€pop* 

’Ej/  8’  ol\€Tai  oiip  r<Z  apefuo  K€Kapp>dpri” 

Where  Boissonade  says  : 

“Puto  dictam  fuisseyitem  veris  conjugein  obflorem; 
mstatis  filiam  ob  fructum  qui  tunc  maturescit;  serius, 
autumno  nempe,  fieri  matrem,  vini  scilicet ; dein  hieme 
vento  attonsam.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  verse  is  defective,  inas- 
much as  it  wants  a verb  ; and  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  Boissonade,  which  supposes  the  vine 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  summer,  and  which 
interpolates  the  autumn,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  original,  is  untenable.  The  sense 
is  restored  by  reading  tckvo?  for  reuvov,  in  line  1., 
and  in  line  2.  the  metre  requires  rdvepcf. 

Chseremon  was  a tragic  poet,  anterior  to  Ari- 
stotle and  Theophrastus,  both  of  whom  quote 
verses  from  his  dramas.  Many  extracts  from  his 
plays  occur  in  Athenseus.  His  fragments  are  col- 
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lected  in  Wagner’s  Poetarum  Tragicorum  Grsco- 
rum  Fragmenta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  127 — 147.  L. 


The  Missing  Leaves  of  TJlfilas.  — AVben  the  in- 
valuable Codex  ArgenteuSi  now  in  Upsala,  first 
became  Swedish  property  in  1658,  it  had  already 
lost  143  leaves.  On  being  presented  to  Sweden  a 
second  time,  by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la 
Gardie,  in  1669,  the  number  of  leaves  remained 
the  same  ; but  in  1834  it  was  discovered  that  ten 
leaves  had  been  cut  out,  and  the  MS.  has  remained 
in  this  state  up  to  this  moment,  to  the  infinite 
grief  of  every  student  of  the  noble  Gothic  dialect, 
and  to  the  especial  regret  of  the  learned  Herr 
) Uppstr5m,  a Swedish  scholar  of  world- wide  re- 
I potation,  who  a year  ago  published  an  admirable 
j facsimile  edition,  in  4to.,  of  the  whole  Codex. 

Judge  of  Herr  Uppstrom’s  delight  at  lately  re- 
ceiving a communication  from  an  old  collector,  a 
Swedish  gentleman  now  on  his  death-bed,  enclosing 
the  ten  missing  leaves  ! 

They  are  all  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and 
are  in  excellent  condition. 

This  is  also  satisfactory  on  another  account ; for 
it  had  been  industriously  reported  in  Sweden  that 
this  infamous  spoliation  was  the  work  of  two  En- 
glish travellers. 

Thus  another  MS.  treasure  is  recovered  from 
j oblivion.  Truly,  we  should  never  despair  ! 

( George  Stephens. 


Slang  in  1793. — In  Butt’s  Poems,  published  in 
1793,  are  these  lines  : 

i “ We  teach  old  maxims,  neither  less  or  more, 

Than  Locke,  or  humble  Hooker  taught  before. 

1 Those  fograms,  quizzes,  treats,  and  bores,  and  gigs, 

j Were  held  in  some  account  with  ancient  prigs,”  &c. 

[ And  to  the  last  line  but  one  is  this  note : — 

\ “ Barbarous  terms  of  the  day,  adopted  by  the  great 

; vulgar.” 

i CuTHBERT  Bede,  B.A. 

Mice  and  Music.  — 

1 “Miss  Louisa  Foote  Hay  gave  a concert  last  week  at 
Colyton.  Soon  after  Miss  Hay  had  commenced  her  first 
song,  ‘ Annie  Laurie,’  the  party  occupying  the  first  seat 
saw  a mouse  sauntering  leisurely  up  and  down  close  to 
the  skirting  of  the  platform  on  avhich  she  was  singing.  As 
the  song  proceeded  the  mouse  stood  spellbound ; a lady 
tried  to  drive  it  away  by  shaking  her  concert  bill  at  it,  but 
the  animal  had  lost  its  fear  of  man  and  would  not  retire ; 
at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  ballad  the  mouse  vanished,  and  re- 
appeared, bringing  with  it  a companion,  when  the  next 
song  was  commenced.  At  the  end  of  song  the  second  the 
two  mice  retreated  to  their  hole,  but  made  their  third  ‘ ap- 
pearance on  the  boards  ’ when  the  singing  was  again  re- 
newed. Eventually  six  or  seven  mice  came  out  regularly 
with  every  song,  and  retired  when  the  music  ceased.  While 
the  melodious  tone  filled  the  apartment  all  attempts  to 
drive  away  the  mice  were  vain ; these  most  timid  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  were  too  fascinated  to  be  in 
terror  of  the  human  family  who  actually  filled  the  room, 
and  though  a fiftieth  part  of  the  means  used  to  drive  them 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  scared  them  away,  they  now  stood,  or  slowly 


glided,  so  entranced  by  the  melody  which  pervaded  the 
room  that  they  were  heedless  of  the  presence  of  their 
natural  enemies.  How  naturalists  may  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon we  know  not,  nor  shall  tve  swell  this  article  b3’’ 
attempting  a solution,  but  shall  conclude  this  strange 
truth  — stranger  than  fiction  — by  referring  any  persons 
who  may  doubt  our  statement  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingdon, 
of  Colyton ; Mrs.  Carew,  of  Senton ; Mr.  Leversedge,  of 
Taunton;  and  Miss  Isaacs,  of  Colyton;  who  were  in  the 
foremost  seat,  and  w’ho  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  our 
report.”  — Bristol  Advertiser. 

Threlkeed. 

Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Starke’s  “ Continental  Guide."  — Those 
who  lived  before  the  days  of  handbooks  will  ap- 
preciate the  following  lines,  incerti  auctoris,  which 
1 found  written  In  a copy  of  the  above  very  useful, 
but  now  obsolete,  book. 

“ Young  Gentlemen,  going  abroad  in  their  raw  age. 

Have  need  of  a decent  compagnon  de-voyage. 

Like  Pallas,  who  once  condescended,  they  say. 

To  abandon  Olympus’s  blisses. 

Her  sex  to  disguise,  and  the  posters  to  pay 
For  the  Hopeful  of  prudent  Ulysses. 

“ 0 needless  ’tis  now  that  her  honors,  and  boddice 
811“!  be  turned  into  breeches  and  boots  by  a Goddess : 
Mrs.  Starke,  that  most  learned  old  matron,  will  save  a 
Youth’s  turn,  or  they  misrepresent  her. 

Will  chatter  of  flannel  and  tliread,  like  Minerva, 

And  spout  crabbed  Greek,  like  old  Mentor. 

“ ’Tis  clear,  though  divinely  inspired,  that  acuter 
Than  her  c*  be  never  or  Courier  or  Tutor ; 

From  the  price  of  a house  to  the  pace  of  a Vet, 

From  the  relics  stupendous  of  Rome, 

To  where  you  can  purchase  the  best  heavy  wet. 

The  old  woman’s  always  at  home. 

“ Cjxlopean  walls,  and  Gorgona  Anchovies, 

Westphalian  hams,  and  proconsular  Trophies, 

Swiss  chalets,  Dutch  Inns,  and  Sicilian  cloisters, 
Danube,  Silarus,  Tiber,  or  Po, 

Quails,  ortolans,  sparrows,  Marsala,  Port,  oysters. 

For  her  nought’s  too  high,  or  too  low. 

“Weird  wmman,  indeed!  human  things  and  divine, 

She  crams  in  one  page,  nay,  and  oft  in  a line ; 

Like  a poet  in  phrenzy  her  vision  can  glance 
In  a twinkling  creation  alt  o’er. 

From  Parthenope’s  Bay  to  the  pavds  of  France : 

Saj',  what  could  the  Goddess  do  more  ? ” 

Honeycomb. 

Education  of  the  Peasantry.  — I would  suggest 
to  inspectors  of  schools,  clergy,  and  others,  who 
are  active  movers  in  this  matter,  that  if  the  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  keep  respectively  to  their 
right  hands  when  meeting  each  other  in  walking, 
it  would  tend  more  to  civilise  and  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  of  themselves  and  their 
fellow  mortals  than  all  the  knowledge  which  they 
now  get  of  geography  and  history. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  lad  or  the  lass 
who  is  about  to  emigrate  should  know  where  the 
country  to  which  they  emigrate  is  situated  ; but 
it  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  larger  number 
who  remain  in  England  should  know  that  there  is 
generally  plenty  of  room  for  them  all  on  the  pave- 
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ments  and  footpaths,  if  they  only  knew  their  proper 
places  thereon.  And  I will  not  for  the  future 
contribute  to  any  school  where  this  is  not  made  a 
prominent  part  of  education. 

Mr.  Telford,  by  making  a towing-path  on  each 
side  of  a canal,  and  appropriating  each  path  to  the 
traffic  in  one  direction,  first  introduced  good  man- 
ners amongst  bargemen.  May  we  hope  that  our 
national  education  will  teach  our  peasantry  such 
good  manners  in  this  respect,  that  a man  who  j 
keeps  invariably  to  his  left  in  walking  shall,  in  a 
few  years,  be  looked  upon  as  a ticket  of  leave- 
holder  or  intending  garotter.  Vrvan  Rheged. 

Grays  Elegy."  — lean  add  another  to  the 
list  of  Latin  versions  of  Gray’s  Elegy,  in  S. 

i.  101.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
title-page  : 

“ Elegiam  a Thnma  Grayio  In  C»meterio  Eustico  Con- 
scriptam  Latine  Reddidit  li.  S.  Dickinson,  M.A.  Ipswich, 
E.  Deck,  Printer,  jidcccxlix.” 

The  first  stanza  is,  — 

“Nola  Sonans  obitum  pnlso  notat  sere  diei, 

Eauca  petit  lento  vacca  bovile  gradu : 

Pessus  abit,  tectoque  cubens  succedit  arator, 

Nox  vicit,  et  niecum  possidet  arva  quies.” 

OxONIENSIS. 


eSuerfe^. 

WAS  GEORGE  HERBERT  THE  COMPILER  OF  “ JACULA 
PRUDENTUM,  OR  OUTLANDISH  PROVERBS,”  ETC.? 

For  two  centuries  this  work  has  been  circulated 
with  the  venerated  name  of  George  Herbert,  so 
that  to  question  its  authenticity  at  this  late  period  . 
may  perhaps  be  thought  hypercritical.  Its  literary  j 
history,  however,  is  so  very  obscure,  that  it  seems  I 
expedient  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  respecting  it,  among  whom  will  doubt- 
less be  found  many  a lover  of  “ the  sweet  singer  j 
of  the  Temple.”  | 

The  first  edition  appeared  eight  years  after  ! 
Herbert’s  death  with  the  following  title  : ! 

“ Outlandish  Proverb.s,  selected  by  Mr.  G.  H.*  Lon-  | 
don,  Printed  by  T.  P.  for  Humphrey  Blunden,  at  the 
Castle  in  Corn -hill.  1640.  12mo.” 

This  edition  consists  of  1032  Proverbs,  all  num- 
bered. Copies  of  it  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  Gren- 
ville libraries.  The  words,  “ By  Mr.  G.  H.,”  are 
obliterated  with  a pen  in  the  Bodleian  copy ! 
This  correction  has  been  noticed  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  as  they  have  entered 
the  work  under  Provei'hia,  and  not  under  the  ini- 
tials G.  H.,  which  they  have  also  stippressed. 

The  second  edition,  with  the  name  in  full,  ap- 


*  The  initials  G.  II.  were  those  of  two  other  celebrated 
living  writers  at  this  time,  namel}',  George  Hakewill  and 
George  Hughes.  See  Bodleian  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 


peared  in  1651,  eleven  years  after  the  first  edition, 
and  nineteen  after  the  death  of  George  Herbert. 
This  edition  is  entitled,  — 

“Jacula  Prudentum : or  Outlandish  Proverbs,  Sen- 
tences, &c.  Selected  by  Mr.  George  Herbert,  late  Orator 
of  the  University  of  Cambridg.  London,  Printed  by  T. 
Maxey  for  T.  Garthwait,  at  the  little  North  door  of  St. 
Paul’s.  1651.  12mo.” 

This  book  contains  1190  Proverbs,  but  unnum- 
bered ; and  these  make  70  pages.  Then  follow 
some  miscellaneous  articles  commencing  with 
page  171  (!),  as  if  part  of  some  other  work. 
These  addenda  are  — 

“ 1.  The  Author’s  Prayers  before  and  after  Sermon. 

2.  Mr.  G.  Herbert  to  Master  N.  F.  [Nicholas  Ferrar] 

upon  the  translation  of  Valdesso. 

3.  Lines  in  Memory  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  to  Dr.  Donne. 

4.  An  .Addition  of  Apothegms  by  several  Authors.” 

Nos.  2.  and  3.  are  the  undoubted  productions  of 
Herbert.  But  on  a careful  examination  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume  the  suspicion  naturally 
arises  that  it  may  be  a spurious  production  ; in 
fact,  the  work  forcibly  reminds  one  of  Curll’s 
miscellaneous  volumes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  following 
year,  1652,  Barnabas  Oley,  the  editor  of  M Priest 
to  the  Temple,  or  the  Country  Parson,  published  the 
first  edition  of  that  work,  with  his  Life  of  Her- 
bert ; but  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  two  subsequent 
editions  which  passed  under  his  eye*  do  we  find 
the  “Prayers  before  and  after  Sermon,”  which  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Country  Parson  in  all  the 
later  editions,  excepting  the  reprint  in  The  Cler- 
gyman's Instructor,  O.xford,  1827.  AVhen  it  is 
remembered  how  punctiliously  George  Herbert  ' 
walked  according  to  canonical  rule  in  small  as  i 
well  as  in  great  matters,  it  seems  highly  iinpro-  i 
bable  that  he  would  use  these  two  unauthorised 
prayers  in  Divine  service.  Walton  tells  us,  that 
when  Mr.  Duncon  visited  Herbert  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, Herbert  said  to  him,  — 

“ Sir,  I see  by  your  habit  that  you  are  a priest,  and  I 
desire  you  to  pray  with  me : which  being  granted,  Mr.  j 
Duncon  asked  him.  What  prayers?  To  rrhich  iMr.  Her-  i 
bert’s  answer  was,  ‘0  Sir!  the  prayers  of  my  JMotlier,  the  i 
Church  of  England : no  other  prayers  are  equal  to  them  ! I 
But  at  this  time,  I beg  of  you  to  pray  only  the  Litany,  for  ; 
I am  weak  and  faint : ’ and  Mr.  Duncon  did  so.” 

Again,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  work  of 
“Proverbs”  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Barnabas 
Oley  nor  by  Izaak  Walton,  in  their  biographies 
of  Herbert ; nor  by  Dr.  Peckard  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  Herbert’s  works  in  The  Life  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  1790,  p.  208.  The  worthy  angler,  in  his  j 


* Oley’s  Life  of  Herbert  first  appeared  in  1652,  with  ad- 
ditions in  1671  and  1676.  Walton’s  Life  of  Herbert  was 
first  published  in  1670.  Dates  are  very  useful  in  biblio- 
graphical researches.  The  Country  Parson  and  Jacula 
Prudentum  were  subsequently  bound  together  with  a new 
title-page  as  Herbert's  Remains,  1652. 
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chit-chat  with  his  piscatorial  companions,  fre- 
quently enlivened  his  discourse  with  a proverb  or 
two,  but  on  no  occasion  does  he  quote  from  those 
said  to  be  selected  by  his  much  loved  Herbert. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  to  state  that  Her- 
bert is  said  to  have  made  a collection  of  Proverbs, 
for  Mr.  Mayor  informs  us,  that  in  the  Middle  Hill 
MS.  9527,  C.  8.,  is  “a  large  book  of  stories,  with 
outlandish  proverbs  at  the  end,  Englished  by  Mr. 
George  Herbert,  in  all  463  proverbs.”  {Life  of 
Xicholus  Fe?-rar,  App.,  p.  302.)  These  proverbs, 
however,  may  have  been  copied  from  the  printed 
book.  But  even  with  this  statement  before  us,  it 
is  a matter  deserving  farther  investigation,  whe- 
ther the  work  first  published  with  his  initials, 
without  the  imprimatur  of  any  editor,  and  un- 
noted by  his  biograjihers,  should  be  considered  as 
indubitably  the  production  of  George  Herbert. 

J.  YeOWELI;. 


ST.  pace’s  JODRNEY  to  DAMASCUS. 

Allow  me  to  ask  what  ancient  authority  exists, 
either  in  sculjiture  or  painting,  for  representing 
St.  Paul  as  having  been  on  horseback  when 
travelling  on  his  memorable  journey  towards 
Damascus  ? 

In  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  expressions 
used  are  “as  he  journeyed”  (Acts  i.x.  3.,  nopevea-Bai)-, 
and  the  Apostle  himself  says,  “ as  I made  my 
journey”  (Acts  xxii.  6.,  iropevo/.Uvo>).  The  same 
words,  we  see,  are  employed  both  in  the  Greek  and 
English  in  the  two  passages.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in 
his  Observations  on  St.  Paul's  Conve?-sion,  uses  the 
phrase  : “ Those  in  company  -with  Saul  fell  down 
from  their  horses,  together  with  him.”  Doddridge 
expresses  himself  much  in  the  same  manner  : “ He 
fell  to  the  ground,  being  struck  from  the  beast  on 
which  he  rode,  as  all  that  travelled  with  him  like- 
wise were."  In  the  recent  valuable  work  (by 
Conybeare  and  Howson),  The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paid,  the  writers  say  : “ We  know  not  how  he 
travelled  : there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  on  horse- 
back, altlmugh  it  is  very  probable,”  (vol.  i.  p.  91.). 

In  Kubens’s  noble  picture,  now  at  Leigh  Court, 
which  Waagen  terms  a master-piece,  St.  Paul  is 
represented  ns  having  been  thrown  over  the  head 
of  his  spirited  long-inaned  horse ; and  the  horses 
of  three  of  the  attendants  are  rearing  and  running 
away. 

The  same  also  would  appear  to  be  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  Greek  Church,  from  a woodcut 
of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me  by  a friend,  who  saw  it  in  an  old 
Russian  Primer  taken  from  a corpse  on  the  field 
of  Alma. 

In  various  pictures  of  modern  date,  and  also  on 
the  pediment  of  our  metropolitan  cathedral,  — 

“ . . . . That  stupendous  frame. 

Known  by  the  Gentile’s  great  Apostle’s  name,"’ 


he  is  represented,  by  the  sculptor  Bird,  as  falling 
from  his  horse.  This  piece  of  sculpture  contains 
eight  large  figures,  five  of  which,  beside  that  of 
St.  Paul,  are  on  horseback. 

Walpole,  when  speaking  of  this  work,  is  not 
very  complimentary  ; “ Any  statuary  (he  says) 
was  good  enough  for  an  ornament  at  that  height, 
and  a good  statuary  hail  been  too  good.” 

St.  Paul,  it  will  be  recollected,  carried  letters 
from  the  high  priest  to  the  synagogues  in  Danias- 
cu.s.  The  political  state  of  that  city,  wh.ere  his 
name  was  known,  was  at  the  time  somewhat  criti- 
cal ; his  journey  was,  therefore,  invested  with  some 
inqiortance. 

The  length  of  the  journey  may  be  computed 
at  130  miles,  which  is  travelled  by  caravans  in 
about  six  days.  St.  Paul’s  position,  therefore,  and 
the  distance  to  be  traversed,  are  material  facts  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  question,  and  lead  ns 
to  infer  that  the  journey  would  not  be  performed 
on  foot.  . J.  H.  Makkeand. 


iiltncr  CStiertcS. 

John  Weaver.  — What  is  known  of  the  life  and 
family  of  John  Weaver,  the  dancing-master,  who 
died  in  1730?  He  was  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing works  ; 

“ The  Art  of  Dancing  by  Characters  and  Demonstra- 
tive Figures.  1706.  4to.” 

“ All  Essa}'  towards  a History  of  Dancing ; in  whicli 
the  whole  Art,  and  its  various  Excellencies,  are  in  some 
measure  explained.  Loud.  1712.  8vo.” 

“ Anatomical  and  Mechanical  Lectures  on  Dancing. 
Lond.  1712.  8vo.” 

The  Biographie  Universelle  also  ascribes  to  him 
“plusieurs  pantomimes  dramatiques,  et  d’autres 
ouvrages,  tels  que  Les  Amours  de  Mars  et  Venus, 
Orphee  et  Eurydice'.' 

Weaver  advertised  his  intention  of  publishing 
his  History  of  Dancing  in  a letter  printed  in  The 
Spectator,  I7o.  334.  In  No.  4G6.  Steele  says  : 

“ I have  some  time  ago  spoken  of  a treatise  by  Mr. 
Weaver  on  this  subject,  which  is  nowj  (I  understand) 
ready  to  be  published.  This  work  sets  this  matter  in  a 
ver3'  plain  and  advantageous  light;  and  1 am  convinced 
from  it,  that  if  the  art  was  under  proper  regulations,  it 
would  be  a mechanic  way  of  implanting  insensibl}’,  in 
minds  not  capable  of  receiving  it  so  well  by  any  other 
rules,  a sen.se  of  good-breeding  and  virtue;” 

J.  Ctpeian  Rust. 

Author  of  “A  Collection  of  Texts  of  Scripture." — 
I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents could  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of 

* The  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  group  of  figures 
surrounding  it,  another  of  Bird’s  works,  will  be  remem- 
bered, not  for  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  but  as 
having  called  forth  the  fine  iruin'  of  Garth. 

t Aug.  25,  1712.  I am  not  certain  whether  the  book 
was  8vo.  or  12mo. 
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a small  work  on  tlie  Roman  Catholic  controversy, 
entitled  A Collection  of  Texts  of  Scripture ; with 
Short  Notes  upon  them,  and  some  other  Ohserva- 
tions  apainst  the  Principal  Popish  Errors.  It  is 
printed  for  Thomas  Ewing  in  Dame  Street, 
Dublin,  M.DCC.LXvi.  ; and  bears  the  imprimatur, 
Guil.  Needham,  Julii,  1688.’'’  Neirbo. 

Cork. 

John  Foxe.  — Mr.  Russell,  in  his  Memorials  of 
the  Life  and  Worhs  of  Fuller  (London,  1844), 
states,  in  p.  187.,  that  Foxe  wrote  his  Acts  and 
Monuments  in  the  parish  of  Waltham,  and  that 
his  posterity  possessed  a considerable  estate  at 
Waltham,  in  his  (Fuller’s)  time.  This  is  derived 
from  the  dedication  to  a work  by  Fuller  on  bap- 
tism. But  do  the  registers  at  Waltham,  or  the 
title-deeds  of  any  property,  support  this  state- 
ment, to  which  Foxe’s  biographers  do  not  appear 
to  have  referred  ?■{•  Abhba.. 

Tyburn,  its  Antiquity  as  a Place  of  Execution. — 
In  Vol.  ii.  of  “ N.  & Q.”  (P*  S.  243.),  there  is  a 
quotation  from  the  British  Apollo,  1740  : 

“ As  to  the  antiquity  of  Tyburn,  it  is  no  older  than  the 
year  1529 : befoi'e  that  time,  the  place  of  execution  was 
in  Rotten  Row,  in  Old  Street.” 

This  is  an  egregious  error.  In  1196,  upwards 
of  300  years  before  the  date  named,  William  Fitz- 
osbert,  or  Longbeard,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  as 
we  learn  from  Roger  de  Wendover.  Is  there  any 
prior  execution  at  Tyburn  recorded  ? 

Henry  T.  Riley. 

The  Welsh  “ Ap."  — I wish  to  know  at  what 
period  this  word  Cea.sed  to  be  used  in  Welsh  no- 
menclature ? thus,  “ Morgan  ap  Rees  ap  Jones 
ap  .Jenkins,”  &c.  Llangollen. 

^'■College  Recollections."  — Who  wrote  [Dublin] 
College  Recollections,  8vo.,  London,  1825  ? 

“ The  Sketches  here  submitted  to  the  public,”  says  the 
editor,  who  was  the  author’s  executor,  “ are  taken  from 
the  manuscripts  of  a person,  who  wrote  them  originally 
with  some  view  to  their  publication,  ....  but  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  presenting  himself  before  the  world 
as  an  author.” 

Abhba. 

Query  relative  to  Mr.  Herhy.  — About  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  a person  of  this  name  re- 
sided in  the  vicinity  of  Reading,  if  I recollect 
aright.  There  was  considerable  mystery  attached 
to  him  ; and  it  was  generally  said  that  he  was  a 


[*  In  1826,  this  work  was  reprinted  by  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Young,  of  Margate,  with  a Preface,  but  he  has  not  given 
the  author’s  name.] 

[t  The  passage  occurs  in  Fuller’s  work,  The  Infant's 
Advocate,  8vo.  1G53,  where  he  state.s,  that  “the  barge  and 
learned  works  of  the  no  lesse  religious  than  industrious 
Mr.  Foxe  in  his  Booh  of  Martyrs  was  penned  here  [Wal- 
tham], leaving  his  posterity  a considerable  estate  at  this 
day  possessed  by  them  in  this  parish.”] 


Mahometan,  and,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  had  a 
plurality  of  wives.  He  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  his  wives  were  found  murdered.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  say  if  the  mystery  was  ever  solved? 
and  if  it  was  ever  discovered  who  he  really  was  ? 

Henry  T.  Riley. 

Sarsfield  and  Murray  Families.  — Did  a mem- 
ber of  the  Murray  family  of  Scotland  intermarry 
with  a member  of  the  Sarsfield  family  of  Ireland  ? 
and  if  so,  when  ? Is  the  male  branch  of  the  Sars- 
field family  extinct  ? Where  can  a full  account 
of  the  female  branches  be  found?  Anglo- Celt. 

Philadelphia. 

“ The  Siege  of  Colchester." — Who  is  the  author 
of  The  Siege  of  Colchester,  or  the  Year  1648;  a 
historical  drama  ? Published  at  Colchester  in 
1824.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Geo.  Hen.  Smyth, 
Bart.,  of  Berechurch  Hall,  Essex.  On  the  title- 
page,  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  author  of  The  Idiot ; 
Deaf  and  Dumb;  The  Hoaxing  Trio;  All  in  an 
Uproar,  ^c.  X. 

William  Harbach.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  regarding  an  author 
named  AVm.  Harbach?  who  wrote  The  Rahe  and 
Country  Girl,  an  eclogue  ; printed  about  the  year 
1783.  X. 

Luttrells  of  Funster.  — Many  years  since  I was 
told  that  when  Prynne  was  a prisoner  in  Dunster 
Castle,  he  was  allowed  to  arrange  and  look  over  a 
large  collection  of  family  papers,  which  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  boxes  in  which  Prynne  placed 
them.  Is  this  true  ? Did  Prynne  arrange  such 
papers  ? Are  they  still  preserved  ? T.  F. 

Napoleon  and  Wellington.  — In  the  recently 
published  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during 
the  Regency,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  is  the  following  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  230.). 
The  year  was  1818  : 

“ On  the  nth  of  February,  while  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  staying  in  Paris,  anxiously  occupied  in  assisting 
to  restore  France  to  her  position  among  the  Continental 
Powers,  as  he  was  quitting  his  carriage  to  enter  his  hotel 
at  one  in  the  morning,  a pistol  was  discharged  at  him 
from  an  unseen  assassin,  who  fled  on  perceiving  that  he 
had  missed  his  aim.  Two  disbanded  old  soldiers  of  the 
Emperor  were  arrested  on  suspicion ; but  as  the  evidence 
against  them  wa.s  defective,  they  were  acquitted.  The 
guilt  of  one,  Cantillon,  was  sufficiently  established  in  the 
mind  of  Napoleon,  for  he  subsequently  bequeathed  him  a 
legacy  of  10,000  francs,  for  attempting  this  assassination 
— a most  characteristic  demonstration  of  his  Corsican 
disposition.” 

Are  we  to  understand  this  as  asserting  that  the 
will  stated  the  attempted  assassination  to  be  the 
motive  for  the  legacy  ? Such  seems  to  be  its 
literal  meaning ; but  is  it  the  correct  interpre- 
tation ? Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 
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I 

Sir  Humpla-sy  Gilbert.  — In  Cockrem's  Tourist's  | 
Guide  to  Torquay  and  its  Neighbourhood,  on  the 
|32nd  page,  it  says : 

“Ills  portrait  ivns  to  be  seen  at  Compton  (castle,  in 
Devonshire),  in  the  time  of  Prince,  who  says : ‘ this  noble 
Anight’s  lively  effigies  is  yet  remaining  in  his  grand- 
lephew’s  house  at  Compton,  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Esq., 
which  I have  there  seen,  in  this  figure,  the  one  hand 
lolding  a General’s  truncheon,  and  the  other  is  laid  on 
■he  globe  of  the  world.  Virginia  is  written  over;  on  his 
oreast  lies  the  golden  anchor  with  the  pearl  at  peak.’  ” 

Can  any  one  tell  me  if  this  portrait  is  still  to  be 
leen,  or  give  me  any  other  information  respecting 
t ? 

j Torquay. 

I Players  Carted.  — When  the  players  tvere 
\-.arted  did  that  imply  discipline  at  the  cart's  tail  ? 
Allen’s  wife  tvas  carted.  See  his  letter  to  her. 

^ Did  not  a carted  w — e mean  one  who  had  been 
iivhipped  at  the  cart’s  tail  ? G.  R.  L. 

Lancashire  Churches,  doggrel  Description  of. — 
There  is  a doggrel  description  of  the  churches  of 
Lancashire,  of  wdilch  I remember  only  one  verse  : 

i “ The  next  is  little  Winw'ick  that  stands  upon  a sod, 

! And  wffien  a maid  is  married  there  the  steeple  gives  a 
i nod : 

j Alas!  how  many  ages  their  rapid  flight  have  flown, 

I Since  of  that  lofty  spire  there  moved  a single  stone.” 

1 Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  the 
ipoem  is  to  be  found,  or  the  name  of  the  ungallant 
:author  ? Kukm. 

'‘'■CervusT — I shall  be  glad  to  learn  author's 
name  and  any  other  particulars  of  the  following 
book  now  before  me  : 

“Cervus,  hoc  est,  Qnm  per  Cervum  signiflcata  fuere 
Sacris  /Egyptiorum  literis  [then  idem  in  German  and 
vignette  of  stag,  with  a hunter  taking  aim].  Augsburg ; 
bey  Johan  Shultes.  Im  Yahr  Christi  1G02.” 

Then  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  a 
Latin  dedication  to  him.  Then,  after  the  prce~ 
\fatio  auctoris  in  Latin  and  German,  a series  of 
jplates  with  descriptions  in  Latin  and  German 
Iverse.  Thus,  “ I.  Ab  Adulatoribus  Pessundatus” 
(the  stag  standing  comfortably  enough).  “II. 
■Praecipitantia  ” (the  stag  fleeing  from  a serpent). 
The  copy  is  bound  in  illuminated  vellum,  each 
I side  of  the  cover  being  thicker  than  the  printed 
*book,  which  consists  of  38  pages  of  coarse  paper. 

Thhelkeld. 

'i^ergubretus,  Mandubratus,  Cassivelaunus. — Can 
;you  give  me  the  derivation  of  the  following  words, 
i which  occur  in  Csesar's  Britannia'.  — Vergubretus, 

I Mandubratus,  Cassivelaunus  ? P.  M. 

* Bobart's  Letters.  — In  Dr.  Richardson’s  Cor- 
\respondence  by  Dawson  Turner,  there  is  inserted 
a letter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart,  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany to  the  University  of  Oxford  from  1683  to 


1719,  the  year  of  his  death.  Underneath  it  is  the 
following  note  by  Mr.  Turner  : 

“There  are  preserved  from  him  (Jacob  Bobart)  in  the 
Richardson  Correspondence  three  letters,  of  which  I only 
extracted  this.” 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ U.  & Q.”  tell  me 
where  I can  see  these  three  autograph  letters,  or 
where  the  Richardson  Correspondence  now  is  ? 

Jacob  Bobart  had  a brother  named  Tilleman. 
Can  any  one  supply  me  with  any  particulars  con- 
cerning him  ; the  date  of  his  death  ? From  an 
old  document  in  my  possession,  purporting  to  be 
an  account  of  work  done  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim  House,  in  October, 
Hovember,  and  December,  1709,  it  appears  that 
Tilleman  Bobart  had  to  examine  the  accounts,  for 
it  is  countersigned  by  him  as  well  as  Henry  Joynes 
and  J.  Vanbrugh. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  what  are  the  family 
coat  of  arms.  H.  T.  Bobart. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Ecclesiastics  employed  in  State  Affairs.  — ■ John 
Robinson,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  Privy  Seal  in 
Lord  Oxford’s  administration,  and  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  last  instances  of 
an  English  ecclesiastic  being  openly  employed  in 
state  affairs  ? Are  any  later  instances  known  ? 

W. 


dilmar  toitl) 

It.  G.  Lee.  — Who  was  R.  G.  Lee,  author  of 
The  Ransom  of  Manilla,  or  England's  Ally,  8vo., 
1793.  Where  was  this  play  printed  ? X. 

[The  title-page  states  that  it  was  “ Printed  and  Sold 
by  T.  Wilkins,  23.  Aldernianbury,  London.”  On  the 
back  of  the  preface  is  an  advertisement  of  another  work 
by  this  author,  entitled  Political  Essays,  addressed  to 
Philo,  price  2s.,  noticed  in  The  Critical  Review  for  Jan. 
1793.] 

Old  London  Conduits.  — An  old  English  Herbal, 
speaking  of  winter  rocket,  or  cresses,  says  : - — 

“It  groweth  of  its  own  accord  in  gardens  and  fields, 
by  the  way-side  in  divers  places,  and  particularly  in  the 
next  pasture  to  the  Conduit  Head,  behind  Gray’s  Inn,  that 
brings  water  to  Mr.  Lamb’s  Conduit,  in  Holborn." 

Is  either  of  these  conduits  now  in  existence, 
and  when  last  used  ? Quest. 

[“  The  fields  around  Lamb’s  Conduit  formed  a fa- 
vourite promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  and  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  They  were  first 
curtailed  in  1714,  by  the  formation  of  a new  burying- 
ground  for  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and 
again  in  1739,  by  the  erection  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
The  conduit  was  taken  down  in  1746.”  — Cunningham’s 
London.  ] 

Oliver  Cromwell.  — Can  you  inform  me  who  is 
the  publisher  of  a pamphlet  or  work  entitled  His- 
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torical  Notes  concerning  certain  Illnesses,  the  Death, 
and  Disinterment  of  the  Body  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  W.  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.,  published  two  or 
three  years  ago  ? Medxcus. 

[This  work  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  The  London 
Catalogue  of  Books,  or  i.n  that  of  the  British  Museum,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  give  the  publisher’s  name.] 

Tyburn  and  Banbury.  — In  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury’s  description  of  a tinker,  he  says  : 

“ To  conclude,  if  he  ’scape  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  lie 
dies  a Beggar.” 

What  is  meant  by  Banbury  ? and  when  was  the 
first  gallows  erected  in  England,  and  where  ? 

Quest. 

[The  people  of  Banbury,  it  will  be  remembered,  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  were  so 
reputed  for  their  peculiar  religious  zeal,  as  to  excite  the 
frequent  and  pointed  reniarlrs  of  wits  and  humorous 
writers.  Hence  the  author  of  this  Character  of  a Tinker, 
(attributed  to  a Mr.  J.  Cocke),  in  another  passage  of  it, 
says,  “ His  tongue  is  very  voluble,  which  with  canting 
proves  him  a linguist.”  So  that  Banbury  may  be  equi- 
valent to  “Puritan,”  as  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Bartholomew 
Fair.  An  early  notice  of  a gallows  in  England  occurs 
at  the  execution  of  William  Eitz-Osbert,  mentioned  by 
Roger  de  Wen  dove  r,  a.d.  1196  (see  p.  90.  ante),  who  was 
drawn  through  the  city  of  London  by  horses  to  the  gal- 
lows at  Tyburn  ; but  no  doubt  they  were  used  in  England 
from  the  earliest  period,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  his 
interesting  article  on  Stonehenge,  ante,  p.  2.  of  this  vo- 
lume.] 

Fillibuster. — What  is  the  derivation  and  exact 
meaning  of  this  word  ? W.  B. 

[The  correct  spelling  of  this  word  is  Flibustier,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Breen  in  our  S.  x.  304.  Mr.  Tliornbury, 

in  liis  Monardis  of  the  Main,  vol.  i.  p.  36.,  says,  that  “ the 
title  of  Flibustiers  was  a mere  corruption  of  the  English 
word  freebooters — a German  term,  imported  into  England 
during  the  Low  Country  wars  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It 
has  been  erroneously  traced  to  the  Dutch  word  jhj-hoat; 
but  the  Jesuit  traveller,  Charlevoix,  asserts  that,  in  fact, 
this  species  of  craft  derived  its  title  from  being  first  used 
by  the  Flibustiers,  and  not  from  its  swiftness.  This, 
however,  is  evidently  a mistake,  as  Drayton  and  Hakluj't 
use  the  word  ; and  it  seems  to  be  of  even  earlier  standing 
in  the  French  language.  The  derivation  from  the  En- 
glish word  freebooter  is  at  once  seen  when  the  s in  Fli- 
bustier becomes  lost  in  pronunciation.”] 

“ Vinum  Theologicum."  — Why  was  the  best 
wine  formerly  made  in  England  so  called  ? 

Abhba. 

[It  was  so  named,  says  Holinslied,  “ because  it  was 
had  from  the  clergie  and  religious  men,  unto  whose 
houses  many  of  the  laity  would  often  send  for  bottles 
filled  with  the  same,  being  sure  that  they  w’ould  neither 
drinke  nor  be  served  of  the  worst,  or  such  as  was  any 
waies  mingled  or  brued  by  the  vintner;  nay,  the  mer- 
chant would  have  thought  that  his  soul  should  have  gone 
streiglitway  to  the  devil,  if  he  should  have  served  them 
with  other  than  the  best.”- — Description  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  167.,  edit.  1587.] 


“ LEWIS  AND  KOXSKA,”  BY  FATHF.H  SERSAO. 

(P‘  S.  xii.  185.) 

“ Lndovicus  et  Stanislaus,  Tragico-Comtedia,  authoi 
Petro  da  Serra.  Eborae.  1730.  4to.,  pp.  197.” 

I cannot  find  any  account  of  “ the  famous  Fathe 
Serrao”  beyond  that  of  the  title-page,  which  de 
scribes  him  as  a Jesuit,  and  late  Professor  < 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Ebora.  It  also  sl.afe 
that  the  tragi-comedy  was  performed  thrice  t 
royal  and  noble  audiences,  and  afterwards  “ Clvi 
tatis  proceribus  et  frequentissimse  omnium  ordi 
num  multitudini,  in  Collegio  Spiritus  Saneti  a 
academia  Eborensi.” 

The  hero  is  Ludovicus,  son  of  the  Marqui 
Gonzaga,  who,  in  imitation  of  Stanislaus  Kotska 
a newly  declared  Jesuit  saint,  procures  admissioi 
to  the  order,  and  becomes  a saint  in  the  fifth  act 
I am  not  surprised  that  it  seemed  extravagant  ti 
the  “ English  Merchant,”  though  it  is  mild  com 
pared  with  the  “ autos”  of  Calderon.  The  plo 
is : — 

“ Ludovicus  Actor,  et  Imitator  ;'Stanislaus  Prototypoi 
et  Fautor  inducitur.  Primus  actus  erit ; votum  Liidovic 
de  petenda  Societate  Jksu  emissum  ad  exemplum  Stanis 
lai.  2.  Actus  : obstantium  difficultatum  cumulus  i 
Patre,  Patruo  et  Daemone  objectus,  ne  fiat  voti  compos 
sed  monitis  Stanislai  snperatus.  3.  Actus  : solemni 
Principatus  renuntiatio,  et  in  societatem  ingressus,  ren 
conficiente  Stanislas  divinitus.  4.  Actus : vita  et  mor 
Ludovi  in  Societate,  Stanislai  vitce,  mortique  similis.  5 
Actus:  Gratulatio  Ludovici  et  Stanislai  in  Coelo,  ub 
utrique  araj  ab  Ecclesia  Militanti  uuiversa  olim  ponenda 
decernuntur.” 

The  play  is  written  in  very  fair  Latin,  and  thi 
pedantry  of  avoiding  unclassical  words  is  carriec 
so  far  as  to  make  the  chorus  appeal  to  Jupiter 
What  the  “ Merchant”  calls  “ nonsense”  is  in  thi 
text  at  p.  29.  Gonzaga  is  praying  to  the  image  o 
the  Virgin,  which  says  : “ Gonzaga  tua  cura,  ti 
tua  spesvocat;”  which  corresponds  with  “ Tak< 
care  of  yourself,  and  follow  your  luck,”  closelj 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  the  passage  referred  to 
The  image  shows  Stanislaus  in  a vision.  He  is  ii 
bed,  and  attacked  by  the  demon  “ cauem  indutns.' 
After  the  invocations,  the  Virgin  orders  the  dof 
out ; and  he  obeys,  saying,  “ Recedo : nimiun 
Mulier  et  Puer  potest.  “ Divine  justice,”  however 
does  not  admit  the  devil’s  claim,  but  tells  him  U 
go  to  Erebus;  and  the  “Angelus  Lictor,”  accord- 
ing to  the  stage-direction,  “ Dcemonem  ferit  gladk 
quern  tenet  veris  flammis  ardentem"  St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Stanislaus  enter,  and  the  devil  begs 
pardon : — 

“ Damon.  Parce,  parce  supplici. 

Stanislaus.  Infame  bustum,  turpis  anim.'irum  lues, 

Famelice  lupe,  quid  uliilas?  quid  hie  hiasr 

Damon.  Ignosce  qu®so,  terribilis  Erebo  Puer. 

8.  Ignatius.  Oh  perfide  accusator  liominum  ! Filio 
An  meo  inhias  ? 
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Damnn.  Heu  ! parce  nihil  egi,  nihil. 

S.  Ignatius.  (^Raplo  gladio  ah  Angelo.) 

Parcam,  iiocere  cum  malus  parcas  bonis.”  — P.  185. 

The  stage  directions  show  a great  command  of 
decoration  and  machinery.  Tlie  scene  is  fre- 
I qiiently  changed  ; and  in  the  second  act  a boat  in 
danger  is  e-Nliibited.  We  see  the  dilHculty  of  the 
I fairies  in  our  pantomimes  to  keep  their  fire-tipped 
wands  alight;  and  the  sword  of  real  fire,  carried 
i(  through  a whole  scene,  and  used  with  sufficient 

^ energy  to  look  terrible,  would  puzzle  our  pro- 

,(  pertyinen. 

4 The  extract  given  by  E.  H.  IM.  does  not  state 
4 in  what  town  the  Rua  de  Romaa  was.  Ebora 

1j  would  be  out  of  the  w<ay  of  business ; but  the 

I “English  Merchant”  may  have  gone  there  from 

1 curiosity,  as  the  Museum  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 

il  Portugal,  and  he  must  have  been  a man  of  learn- 

|4  ing  and  observation.  Few  could  give  so  accurate 

i]  an  account  of  what  was  said  in  two  languages, 

j(  one  of  which  at  least,  the  Latin,  he  was  not  in  the 

. habit  of  hearing  spoken.  H.  B.  C. 

t U.  U.  Club. 


Ill 

^ CANNON-BALL  FOUND  IN  A TREE. 

(P‘  S.  viii.  366.) 

V My  gardener  has  just  brought  me  a cannon- 
ball  which  his  father  found,  in  splitting  up  an  old 
ji  pollard,  about  forty  years  ago.  There  were  two 
ij  of  them  in  the  same  tree,  of  exactly  similar  di- 
ll mensions.  A man  who  was  working  with  him 
has  got  the  other ; which  I have  not  seen. 

It  appears  that  the  tree  stood  somewhere  on 
(■  the  heights,  north  of  this  city,  commonly  known 
I as  Stoke  Hill ; but  the  precise  spot  my  informant 
is  unable  to  point  out. 

i’  As  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  was  the  scene 
f of  military  operations  during  the  civil  war,  when 
i the  army  of  Fairfax  occupied  a position  in  and 
i about  Silverton,  we  may  conclude  that  these  balls 
I were  fired  on  some  occasion  from  his  cannon.  We 
may  further  rationally  conjecture,  that  the  garri- 
I son  of  Exeter  would  have  an  advanced  post  on 
these  heights,  over  which  the  high  road  to  Sil- 
[ verton  ran  ; and  that  a cannonading  of  this  post 
t would  be  the  prelude  to  any  attack  on  the  city. 

I Now,  allowing  for  loss  by  corrosion,  the  ball  in 
" question  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a field-gun  then 
in  use,  c<alled  a saher.  The  extreme  range  of  this 
' gun  was  (according  to  the  old  “Tables  of  Gun- 
nery,” during  the  Commonwealth),  2180  yards  ; 
and,  the  fact  of  the  balls  having  lodged  in  a tree, 
i which  upwards  of  200  years  ago  could  not  have 
been  a very  large  one,  is  sufficient  proof  that  they 
] were  nearly  spent.  In  one  case,  this  would  in- 
I dicate  the  position  whenee  they  were  fired  as  on 
i some  part  of  the  hill  above  Pynes  House,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote,  Bart.,  — exactly  the 


position  that  would  have  been  chosen  by  Fairfa.x’s 
artillery  advancing  from  Silverton,  through  Tlior- 
verton,  for  attacking  that  on  the  opposite  heights. 
In  the  other  case,  if  the  tree  stood  further  to  the 
north-east,  this  distance  would  give  the  position 
of  the  advancing  force  as  on  the  rising  ground 
between  the  villages  of  Stoke-tanon  and  Rewe, 
on  the  direct  road  from  Silverton  to  Exeter.  I 
give  the  distances  as  measured  on  the  Ordnance 
Map.  Again,  the  circumstance  of  the  two  balls 
lodging  in  the  same  tree,  shows  that  the  position 
of  the  Exeter  men  was  probably  close  at  hand ; 
and  that  their  assailants  were  no  mean  artillerists 
may  be  inferred  from  this  correct  shooting  ; since 
they  must  have  been  fired  either  from  two  dif- 
ferent pieces,  or  from  the  one  successively,  not 
together : for  two  sh.ot  fired  at  once  from  a gun 
are  sure  to  diverge  more  or  less,  have  a shorter 
range,  and  not  unfrequently  split  against  each 
other,  one  or  both. 

The  ball  mentioned  by  Mr.  Scott  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  accounted  for,  from  its  size ; since 
such  large  guns  were  not  used  in  the  field. 

The  “demy-cannon,”  of  1646,  threw  a shot  of 
oOjlb.,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  dimensions 
given  by  him  ; and  we  can  scarcely  refer  to  any 
other  period  than  the  civil-war  for  a solution  of 
the  difficulty  ; although  the  use  of  cannon  was 
far  more  ancient,  yet  I do  not  recollect  any  men- 
tion of  them  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Now, 
if  this  ball  were  not  fired  in  anger,  it  is  probably 
the  result  of  some  artillery  experiments  or  prac- 
tice ; in  which  ease  the  position  of  the  tree  it  was 
imbedded  in  would  have  been  either  upon  the 
slope  of  some  steep  acclivity,  or  in  a line  with, 
and  not  far  from  it,  — some  such  butt  being  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  balls  ranging  over  the 
country.  Does  Showboroug  [?]  present  any  fea- 
ture of  this  description  ? A.  C.  M. 

Exeter. 


BELIABI.E. 

(2“'i  S.  iii.  28.) 

I am  not  going  to  defend  the  word  “ reliable,” 
but  to  extend  the  objection  to  all  words  of  the 
same  class.  It  is  damaging  to  language  to  give 
foreign  terminations  to  native  words : thus,  a 
Greek  termination  to  a Latin  word  is  faulty,  and 
so  is  a Latin  one  to  an  English.  I therefore 
should  object  to  any  English  word,  unless  of  dis- 
tinctly Latin  origin,  ending  in  “ ble  ” or  “ able  ; ” 
but  of  course  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to 
remedy  this,  except  by  avoiding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  use  of  such  words.  If  the  ending  “ ble” 
is  allowed,  then  reliable  is  formed  strictly  accord- 
ing to  analogy  ; for  its  synonym  “ credibilis  ” is  an 
exactly  similar  word.  “ Credo  ” does  not  pro- 
perly mean  to  believe  at  all ; it  is  just  as  imper- 
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feet  without  its  dative  case  or  preposition  as  “ rely  ” 
without  its  “ on.”  In  fact,  when  transitive  it 
has  quite  a different  meaning,  viz.  to  entrust  or 
commit.  Yet  the  scrupulously  accurate  Romans 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  credibilis  (lite- 
rally “ able  to  be  entrusted  to  somebody,”)  in  the 
sense  of  able  to  be  relied  on ; and  besides,  they 
never  turned  “ credo  ” into  a personal  passive,  but 
into  an  impersonal,  as  creditor  testimonio,  not 
testimonium,  to  show  that  the  sense  was  imper- 
fect without  the  dative.  So  that  reliable  is  just 
as  good  as  any  other  English  word  with  “ able  ” 
tacked  on,  and  is  quite  intelligible.  AVhat  would 
those,  who  say  that  bilis  always  means  “ able  to 
be  ” say  to  illacrymabilis,  which  in  one  sense  is 
“ not  liable  to  be  softened  by  tears.”  This  ap- 
pears to  me  a greater  liberty  than  supplying  “ on  ” 
after  “rely.”  As  to  relionable,  that  is  jargon 
if  you  please,  and  pretty  ignorant  too.  The  idea 
of  putting  a verbal  ending  to  a preposition  is  too 
ridiculous  to  speak  of.  Alpha’s  glance  must 
have  been  very  superficial  indeed,  or  he  would 
have  found  a sufficient  number  of  actives  in  bilis 
to  make  it  probable  that  its  meaning  is  simply 
“ capability,  ability,  fitness,”  &c.,  without  regard 
to  voice.  Even  in  English  there  are  several,  e.  g. 
passable,  in  sense  of  tolerable,  passible  (perhaps 
unconscionable),  agreeable,  &c.  In  Latin  very 
many  of  the  commonest  words  are  both  active  and 
passive,  and  if  derived  from  deponents  are  only 
active.  I will  now  add  some  twenty  examples 
from  Plautus  to  Prudentius : 

1.  Sum  pedibus  mobilis.  — Plautus.  Mobile  ingeniuin  ; 

versatility. 

2.  Visibilis ; able  to  see.  — Pliny. 

3.  Penetrabile  frigus.  — Nepos. 

4.  Carmen  execrabile ; a form  of  execration. 

5.  Exorabilis;  having  power  to  persuade  by  entreaty. 

6.  Perhaps  Inexplicabilis  facilitas ; i.e.  that  leads  to  no 

result. 

7.  Placabilius  est;  it  is  more  likelj' to  appease. — 

Ter. ; also  placabilis  ara  et  hostia : able  to  appease. 

8.  Excruciabilis  ; tormenting.  — Prudentius. 

9.  Excitabilis;  exciting. — Ccel.  Aur. 

10.  Medicabilis ; able  to  cure. 

11.  Durabilis;  lasting  (durable). 

12.  Dubitabilis ; one  that  doubts. 

13.  Discordabilis  and  concordabilis ; able  to  disagree. 

14.  Risibilis;  able  to  laugh.  — Mar.  Cap. 

15.  Probabl}’  Nubilis ; able  to  marry : not  passive,  for 

the  man  ducit. 

IG.  Stabilis;  in  Latin  and  English, 

17.  Consolabilis ; consolatory.  — Gellius. 

18.  Contemplabilis ; taking  aim  at. 

19.  Comprehensibilis  humani  generis.  — Seneca. 

20.  Commeabilis ; that  easily  passes  through. 

21.  Animabilis;  that  gives  life  to.  — Arnob. 

22.  Adulabilis  sermo ; a flattering  discourse. 

23.  Passibilis;  able  to  suffer. 

24.  Perhaps  Facilis;  able  to  be  done,  and  able  to  do; 

facile  remediumi  and  facilis  frugum ; production  of. 

I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  “ super- 
ficial” views  will  not  often  bear  looking  into. 

J.  C.  J. 


DUODECIMO  EDITION  OF  SWIFT  : FOIITRAIT,  ETC. 

(2"'’  S.  ii.  21.  96.  158.  199.  254.  509. ; iii.  72.) 

When  I stated  (iii.  72.)  that  no  trace  of  the 
complete  duodecimo  edition  had  been  found,  I 
did  so  on  the  authority  of  one  whom  I had  en- 
gaged to  make  a careful  search  ; but  I added  my 
own  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  and,  having  since  made 
further  inquiries,  I find  that  the  Trinity  College 
Library  does  contain  the  very  edition  that  we  are 
in  search  of : namely,  the  duodecimo  of  1735,  cor- 
sponding  with  the  octavo  of  the  same  date.  The 
whole  affair  is,  therefore,  clear.  Faulkner  was 
not  deterred  from  producing  his  complete  12mo. 
edition,  for  which  he  had  had  new  plates  engraved; 
and  G.  N.’s  volume  is  only  an  odd  volume  of  that 
set,  from  which  some  former  possessor  had  cut 
away  as  much  of  the  title-page  as  showed  it  to  be 
an  odd  volume.  The  result  of  all  is,  that  the 
next  editor  of  Swift  may  add  as  a note  to  Motte’s 
letter,  that  his  remonstrance  was  inefficacious. 

C. 


aUcpItc^  t0  i^fltnar  CStiPrie^. 

Drinking  on  Martyrs'  Tombs  (2”^  S.  i.  413.)  — 
I wonder  that  no  answer  has  been  given  to  this 
Query.  Dryden’s  words  : 

“ . . those  that  vainly  hoped  kind  heaven  would  wink. 

While  to  excess  on  martyrs’  tombs  they  drink,” 

doubtless  allude  to  the  practice  of  the  Christians 
of  post-Apostolic  times,  at  their  agape,  or  love- 
feast  (our  translators  term  it  “ feast  of  charity,” 
Jude  12.).  In  purer,  earlier  days,  these  feasts 
were  well  enough ; they  were  evidences  of  that 
brotherly  love  which  Christianity  induces  : but  at 
length  came  corruption,  and  unseemly  revelling, 
and  even  drunkenness  characterised  them.  In  the 
times  of  persecution  they  were  held  in  the  cata- 
combs, among  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  Hence 
Dryden’s  allusion. 

This  abuse  it  was  which  in  the  African  Church 
roused  Augustine  to  indignant  remonstrance : 
“ The  martyrs  hear  your  bottles  ; the  martyrs 
hear  your  drunken  revels.”  And  on  account  of 
this  abuse,  the  rite  was  abolished  in  the  fifth 
century. 

Perhaps  I am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  rite  was 
pure,  till  the  Apostles  had  passed  to  their  rest : 
for  it  may  be  that,  to  those  who  abused  it,  Paul 
addressed  the  censures  in  1 Cor.  xi.  20 — 22.  At 
these  love-feasts,  the  eucharist  was  generally  re- 
ceived first;  and  then  “the  brethren”  joined  the 
provisions  they  had  brought  in  one  common  stock, 
and  partook  of  them  together.  “ One  is  hungry, 
and  another  is  drunken,"  says  Paul ; and  asks, 
“ What,  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ? ” 
See  also  2 Pet.  ii.  13.  Theelkeld. 

Cambridge. 
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Females  at  Vestries  (2"''  S.  iii.  48.)  — Since  the 
fact  is  patent  that  females  can  fill  the  offices  and 
perform  the  duties  of  parish  clerk  and  overseer 
; of  the  poor,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  they 
should  be  debarred  from  acting  as  vestry-women, 
or  from  filling  any  other  parochial  office  which 
can  be  legally  held  by  a ratepayer.  The  names 
of  the  females  quoted  by  your  correspondent 
were  doubtless  entered  in  the  parish  books  as 
occupiers  of  tenements  and  themselves  assessed 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  consequently  they 
were  entitled  (sex  notwithstanding)  to  all  the 
usual  privileges  of  ratepayers.  I recollect  that 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  there  occurred  a 
spirited  church-rate  contest  in  the  parish  of  All 
; Saints,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  during  the  poll 
a female  tendered  her  vote  against  the  proposed 
I rate,  and  although  the  novelty  of  the  thing  caused 
a little  hesitation  and  demur,  the  vote  was  duly 
recorded.  Female  ratepayers  also  vote  in  the 
elections  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  may  legally 
do  so  in  every  contest  that  is  strictly  parochial.  If 
the  practice  is  not  general  (and  I do  not  think  it 
is)  the  fault  is  in  the  ladies  themselves  not  exer- 
cising their  undoubted  right.  From  municipal 
elections  females  are  entirely  excluded. 

Robert  S.  S.4Lmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

i AVomen,  who  are  ratepayers,  have  evidently  the 
right  to  attend  vestries,  and  to  vote.  They  may 
also  fill  parish  offices.  I have  known  a widow 
hold  the  office  of  churchwarden,  and  exercise  the 
right  of  attending  vestry.  J.  Sansom. 

Female  Overseers  (2“'*  S.  i.  204.)  — A lady 
named  Tozer  was  about  to  be  made  overseer, 
when  she  sent  to  the  vestry  to  announce  her  in- 
tention of  giving  a shilling  to  every  tramp.  This 
saved  her  from  being  elected.  G.  R.  L. 

Northaw”  (2"'^  S.  iii.  11.) — M.  N.  will  find  a 
Northall  in  Bucks,  Northall  or  Norfholt  in  Mid- 
dlesex ; and  Northaw,  in  Herts,  is  also  found 
written  Northawe.  Pennant  says  : 

“ A little  to  the  N.  W.  of  Queenhithe,  on  Old  Fish 
Street  Hill,  stood  the  inn  or  town  residence  of  the  Lords 
of  Mont-hault  or  Mold,  in  Flintshire.  The  present  church, 
named  from  them  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  had  been  their 
chapel.” 

Haw  therefore  is  either  the  Sax.  Tiaga,  an  in- 
closed piece  of  land,  a small  field,  or  holt,  a wood. 

R.  S.  Chabnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

“ Shathmon"  (2“"^  S.  iii.  69.)  — Shathmon  and 
shaftmon  are  merely  different  orthographies  of 
shaftment  or  shaftmet  (obs.'),  “ a measure  from  the 
top  of  the  extended  thumb  to  the  utmost  part  of 
the  palm,  which  in  a tall  man  is  about  six  inches 
or  half  a foot,”  from  A.-S.  Scceftmund,  from  scceft, 


shaft,  spear,  and  muncl,  a hand,  hand’s  breadth,  a 
palm.  See  Webs.  Diet.,  Ray,  and  Bosworth. 

R.  S.  Charxock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

“ Perimus  licitis"  (2'"' S.  iii.  11.) — ’This  was 
the  favourite  saying  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  but  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  it  originated  with  him, 
or  from  what  source,  if  any,  he  borrowed  it. 

Henry  T.  Rii.ey. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  (P‘  S.  vii.  619. ; viii.passfi/i ; 
2"'*  S..i.  7.  116.)  — Your  correspondents,  in  their 
inquiries,  have  not  noticed  the  fact  that  the  elder 
D’ Israeli  considers  it  a fact  well  established,  that 
Vanbrugh  was  born  in  the  Bastile.  In  an  article 
in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature  (“  Secret  History 
of  the  Building  of  Blenheim  ”),  he  quotes  from  a 
letter  written  by  Sir  John  : 

“She  (the  Duchess  of  Marlborough)  has  heartily  en- 
deavoured to  throw  me  into  an  English  bastile,  there  to 
finish  my  days,  as  1 began  them,  in  a French  one.” 

This  D’ Israeli  considers  to  be  conclusive  on  the 
subject,  and  adds  : 

“ The  ancestor  of  Vanbrugh  married  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton’s  daughter.  We  are  told  that  he  had  political  con- 
nexions ; and  one  of  his  political  tours  had  probably  occa- 
sioned his  confinement  in  that  state  dungeon,  where  his 
lady  was  delivered  of  her  burthen  of  love.” 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  Vanbrugh,  in 
the  words  above  quoted,  may  have  alluded  to  his 
first  start  in  life ; which,  according  to  the  story 
long  current,  dated  from  his  confinement  in  the 
Bastile,  whence  he  was  released  by  the  French 
government,  in  admiration  of  some  comic  sketches 
of  his  which  had  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
prison  authorities.  Henry  T.  Riley. 

The  First  Brick  Building  in  England  (2°^  S. 
iii.  30.)  • — Hurstmonceux  Castle,  in  Sussex,  is 
said  to  be  the  first  edifice  ever  constructed  of 
brick,  in  England.  It  was  erected  by  De  Fiennes, 
treasurer  to  Henry  VI.  It  was  dismantled  about 
three  quarters  of  a century  ago,  by  one  of  the 
Dacres,  who  erected  another  mansion  on  higher 
ground.  The  old  house  is  still  superbly  pic- 
turesque ; but  it  is  situated  in  a grassy  hollow, 
and  looks  very  much  like  a huge  piece  of  confec- 
tionary in  a green  tureen.  On  a visit  to  Dudley 
Castle,  Staffordshire,  a few  days  since,  I observed 
that  the  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court 
were  partly  composed  of  brick.  These  buildings 
are  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; an  hundred  years 
later  than  the  date  of  the  erection  of  Hurstmon- 
ceux. J.  Doran. 

Cocker's  ^'■Arithmetic  " (2“'^  S.  ii.  310.) — Several 
articles  having  lately  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  on 
Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  no  earlier  edition  is  known  than  that  of  1677, 
and  which  edition  is  positively  stated  in  one  place 
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to  be  the  first,  I send  you  the  following  extract, 
which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  taken 
from  Wing’s  Ephemeris  for  Thirty  Years,  London, 
1669,  in  my  possession,  and  follows  as  an  adver- 
tisement immediately  after  the  dedication  ; 

“ Cocker’s  Compleat  Arithmetician,  which  hath  been  nine 
years  his  Studie  and  Practice.  The  Piece  so  long 
and  so  much  expected. 

Hodder’s  Vulgar  Arithmetick  made  easie. 

Decimal  Arithmetick. 

Of  both  which  there  have  been  several  Impressions. 

Cocker’s  several  Copie-books. 

Daniel’s  Copie-book,  containing  77  Plates. 

Ger3'’s  Copie-book,  containing  fourty  Plates. 

Sea-Plates. 

Dr.  Turner’s  Compleat  Bone-Setter  enlarged. 

His  Dentifrices  to  cure  the  Tooth- ach,  cleanse  the 
Teeth,  and  sweeten  the  Breath. 

Buckworth’s  Lozanges. 

All  sold  by  Thomas  Rooks,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Exchange  from  Bishops-gate-street.” 

The  above  appears  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
an  edition  was  published  at  least  as  early  as  1669. 

J.  C.  WiTTON. 

Bath. 

Hatchis  S.  iii.  30.)  — I do  not  think  that 
Eremite’s  question  can  be  more  satisfactorily  an- 
swered than  by  the  following  extract  from  our 
great  authority  on  “ Materia  Medica  ” : 

“ Carinabma,  Kavva^i?,  hemp,  C.  Indica,  cliurrus ; gun  ■ 
jah;  bang,  subjee  or  sidhee;  majoon /las/ifsc/j. 

In  India,  Caubul,  SjU'ia,  Northern  Africa,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  cannabina  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  intoxication.  They  are  both  swallowed  and  smoked. 

“Note. — For  a very  interesting  account  of  the  effects 
of  Indian  hemp,  see  Dr.  Moreau’s  work,  entitled  Du 
Hachis  et  de  1’ Alienation  Mentule,  Etudes  Psychologiques, 
Paris,  18-15;  reviewed  in  Forbes’  British  and  Foreign  Me- 
dical Reoieiv,  vol.  xxiii.,  1817.”  — Pereira’s  Materia  Med. 

I have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  an  interest- 
ing sketch  by,  I think,  Lamartine,  describing  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  hemp.  G.  H.  Kingseet. 

Eremite  will  find  a precise  account  of  this  in  a 
brochure,  entitled  Haclmh,  written,  I believe,  by 
Lamartine,  and  published  some  eight  years  since. 
The  Arabic  has  hashish,  “ a species-  of  Euphor- 
bium,  and  hashish,  dry  herbage,  hay  or  grass,  the 
powder  of  the  leaves  of  hemp,  from  which  they 
prepare  an  inebriating  electuary.” 

R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Ian. 

Adult  Baptisms  S.  iii.  29.)  — Oxoniensis 
should  have  given  the  dates  and  places  of  pub- 
lication of  the  editions  of  Occasional  Services 
which  he  has  examined,  and  so  have  furnished 
a clue  towards  explaining  the  omission  he  com- 
plains of.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would  con- 
tent himself  with  looking  at  the  title-pages  and 
not  examining  the  body  of  the  works  themselves, 
but  in  the  “ Offices  ” as  supplied  by  the  Oxford 
University  press  (a.d.  1838),  the  office  in  ques- 


tion is  omitted  in  the  list  on  the  title-page,  though 
given  at  full  length  (for  I have  had  to  use  it 
more  than  once)  in  the  book  itself.  I h,ave  done 
occasional  duty  in  a great  number  of  churches, 
and  this,  or  a precisely  similar  “ book  of  offices,” 
has  been  always  the  one  forthcoming. 

J.  Eastwood. 

Eckington. 

Time  of  Year  when  our  Saviour  was  Born  (2"^ 
S.  iii.  37.)  — The  following  extract  from  Alford’s 
Greek  Testament,  as  it  no  doubt  rests  on  good  au- 
thority, may  give  some  clue  to  the  inquiries  as  to 
the  temperature  at  that  epoch.  He  says  the  Magi 
were  addicted  to  astronomy,  and  astronomical 
calculations  prove  that  a remarkable  conjunction 
of  planets  took  place  just  before  our  Saviour’s 
birth.  A.u.c.  747,  May  20th,  there  was  a con- 
junction of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  20°  of  Pisces, 
close  to  the  first  point  of  Aries  (the  part  in  which 
the  signs,  according  to  the  astrologers,  denoted 
glorious  and  mighty  events).  On  the  27th  Oct., 
another  conjunction  of  the  same  occurred  in 
16°  of  Pisces,  and  on  Hov.  12.  a third,  in  15° 
of  the  same  sign.  On  the  two  last  occasions  the 
planets  would  be  so  near  as  to  appear  as  one  star 
of  surpassing  brightness.  Supposing  the  Magi  to 
have  seen  the  first  of  these  conjunctions,  they  saw 
it  actually  in  the  east,  for  on  the  20th  May  it 
would  rise'  shortly  before  the  sun.  If  they  then 
took  their  journey,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  a 
little  more  than  five  months  (the  journey  of  Ezra 
from  Babylon  took  four),  and  if  they  performed 
the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  (re- 
maining in  Jerusalem  to  inquire  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim from  the  October  to  the  November  conjunc- 
tion) in  the  evening  as  is  implied,  the  November 
conjunction  in  15°  of  Pisces  would  be  before  them 
in  the  direction  of  Bethlehem,  coming  to  the  me- 
ridian about  8 o’clock  p.m.  . It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  know  more  of  this  curious  calculation, 
which  would  thus  make  the  nativity  to  have  oc- 
curred about  the  1st  of  November,  reckoning  the 
same  interval  as  between  our  Christmas  Day  and 
Epiphany.  E.  S.  Taylor. 

Pretender  Ticket  (2"“*  S.  iii.  30.)  — An  engrav- 
ing of  this,  with  notices  of  the  persons  whose 
names  it  bears,  by  Richard  Almack,  may  be  found 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  January,  1828,  vol.  xcviii. 
part  i.  E.  S.  Taylor. 

“ Wagessum"  (2°'*  S.  ii.  509.)  — With  little  hope 
of  throwing  light  on  what  has  left  Sir  P.  Wood  in 
the  dark,  I venture  to  throw  out  for  consideration 
whether  this  obsolete  word  be  not  some  inflection 
of  the  Saxon  Wceg-es,  a wave  (or  waves,  plur  ), 
and  that  the  grant  of  wagessum  may  refer  to  some 
limit  washed  by  the  waves,  or  to  “high  water 
mark.”  The  space  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark is,  I believe,  held  to  belong  to  the  crown. 
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where  not  specially  granted  by  deed  or  charter : 
perhaps  this  word  may  refer  to  such  a grant. 

A.  B.R. 

Belmont. 

I venture  to  suggest,  but  with  no  great  confi- 
dence in  their  correctness,  the  two  following  pos- 
sible derivations  of  this  word  : 

] . Wagessum,  a corruption  of  “ Vagei'assin, 
<nrop<i5r]v,  in  Gloss.  Lat.  Grac."  Gloss.  Manual, 
Adelung,  Halae,  1784,  in  v.  Anglice,  scattered. 

2.  Vaivce,  aid  gaivce,  i.  q.  vagcB,  gessicB.  Angl. 
sh'ay  treasures  (waifs). 

I “ Gessia  (1.)  Gessias,  divitia,  in  glossis  Isid.  In  ex- 
I cerptis  additur  gaza: : pro  quo  mendose  soidptum  putant 
I gessi(e.” — Ibid,  in  v. 

! Your  correspondent  will,  perhaps,  say  whether 
: either  of  these  meanings  would  suit  the  passage  in 

; question.  E.  A.  D. 

Moustaches  worn  by  Clergymen  (2"'^  S.  i.  183.) 

— The  latest  instance,  I should  say,  of  a clergy- 
man wearing  a moustache,  is  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Livingston,  who  appeared  with  that  manly  ap- 
pendage, at  our  merchants’  meeting  the  other  day 

! at  the  Mansion  House.  May  I remark,  that,  in  so 
i doing,  tlie  intrepid  Doctor,  by  braving  the  preju- 
dices of  his  countrymen,  evinced,  I think,  a course 
inferior  only  to  that  which  he  must  have  so  often 
exhibited  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Central 
Africa  ? Meucator,  A.B. 

Dr.  Sleuth's  Engraved  Portraits  (2"‘*  S.  ii.  492.) 

— Mr.  Paslam  is  informed  that  at  the  death  of 
Dr.  Sleath  his  library  was  sold,  and  no  doubt, 
inter  alia,  the  volumes  of  efigraved  portraits. 

I Many  old  pupils  who  had  been  educated  under 
, him  at  Repton  were  anxious  to  possess  relics  of 
j ' their  former  master.  After  his  resignation  of  the 
Head  Mastership  of  Repton,  he  retired  to  Etwall 
Hospital  in  Derbyshire,  over  which  he  presided 
j until  his  deatli,  “ multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit ; ” 
a monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  at  Repton.  At  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  Dr.  Sleath  married.  He  is  yet  “ freshly 
remembered”  by  many  an  old  Repton  man. 

OxONIENSIS. 

Sydserff  Family  (2“'^  S.  ii.  367.)  — In  “ H.  & 
Q.”  of  Nov.  8th,  J.  !M.  has  published  some  lines  by 
the  Ale.xander  St.  Clare  of  Roslyn  who  flourished 
in  1652,  on  the  death  of  Marion  Sydsertf,  daughter’ 
of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and  states  that  he  has 
no  doubt  that  the  writer  was  the  same  gentleman 
who  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert,  seventh 
t Lord  Temple.  The  likelihood  of  this  is  strength- 
I ened  by  the  fact  that  the  Temple  and  Sydserff 
families  had  intermarried. 

The  bishop  was,  I believe,  a brother  of  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Sydserff,  the  head  of  a very  old  family  in 
East  Lothian,  which  for  a lengthened  period  pro- 


vided lairds  for  tire  lands  surrounding  the  village 
of  Sydserff’  anciently  St.  Serf.  About  three  cen- 
turies ago  the  adjacent  property  of  Ruchlaw  was 
acquired,  and  the  latter  estate  still  remains  in  the 
family. 

J.  M.  mentions  the  literary  and  theatrical 
talents  of  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Marion,  as  well 
as  his  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  He  seems 
to  have  made  the  former  minister  to  the  latter  by 
carrying,  under  various  disguises,  intelligence  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  when  most  pressed  in 
his  gallant  but  vain  struggle  to  prop  up  a decay- 
ing  dynasty.  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  Historical 
Essays,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  “ Co- 
vent Garden  Drollery,”  printed  in  1672,  in  allu- 
sion to  one  of  these  adventures: 

“ Once  like  a pedlar  the_r  have  heard  thee  brag, 

How  thou  didst  cheat  their  sight  and  save  thy  ‘ craig  ’ 
(neck) ; 

When  to  the  Great  Montrose,  under  pretence 

Of  godly  books,  thou  brought’st  intelligence.” 

Notwithstanding  the  peril  to  his  “ craig,”  the 
son  of  the  bishop  must  have  enjoyed  the  joke  of 
passing  safely  through  the  Presbyterian  armies  by 
assuming  the  character  of  a zealous  hawker  of 
their  tracts,  in  which  no  compliments  were  paid  to 
his  own  branch  of  Christianity.  C.  R. 

St.  Govor  (2°**  S.  ii.  31.)  — This  saint,  of  whom 
P.  B.  inquires,  is  probably  identical  with  St. 
Gower:,  whose  feast  was  kept  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  on  the  11th  of  July  ; or  may  be  the  same 
with  St.  Goar,  or  Giiver,  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  well-known  town  on  the  Rhine.  But  how 
either  of  these  saints  might  be  connected  with  a 
spring  in  Kensington  Gardens  is  unknown  to 

F.  C.  H. 

Dr.  Wisemans  Lectures  (2"'^  S.  iii.  12.)  — The 
request  of  A.  M.  B.  for  reference  to  a full  and 
exact  review  of  Dr.  (now  Cardinal)  Wiseman’s 
Lectures  on  the  principal  Doctrines  and  Practices 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  will  perhaps  be  satisfac- 
torily complied  with  by  informing  him  that  these 
Lectures  were  reviewed  in  the  British  Critic, 
No.  XL.  for  October,  1836  ; in  the  Caiholicon, 
vol.  i.  No.  8.,  for  August,  1836  ; and  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Catholic  Magazine  for  1837,  where  a full 
review  will  be  found  in  two  notices,  occupying 
upwards  of  forty  pages.  F.  C.  II. 

Robert  Emmett's  Father  (2'“’  S.  iii.  31.)  — 
Robert  Emmett’s  father  was  a physician,  and  un- 
less I greatly  mistake,  state  physician,  resident  in 
Dublin.  He  married  Elizabeth  Mason,  daughter 
of  James  Mason,  of  Ballydowney,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  ; both  families,  though  of  English  extrac- 
tion, were,  I believe,  long  settled  in  Ireland.  I 
have  heard  from  my  father,  who  knew  the  family 
intimately,  that,  notwithstanding  his  connexion 
with  the  Irish  Court  and  Government,  the  topics 
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discussed  and  principle.s  always  freely  expressed 
at  old  Doctor  Emmett’s  table  could  not  fail  to 
result  as  they  did,  in  the  expatriation  of  one  gifted 
son,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  and  the  untimely 
death  of  another.  A.  B.  K. 

Belmont. 

P.S.  A third  son,  named  Temple  Emmett,  a 
youth  of  even  greater  promise  than  either  of  his 
brothers,  and  not  at  all  imbued  with  their  opinions, 
died  before  the  storm  of  misfortune  had  burst 
upon  his  family.  From  his  name  I think  it  pos- 
sible that  his  father  might  have  had  some  de- 
pendency on  “ Earl  Temple,”  who  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  in  1780-2,  but  of  this  I have  no 
certainty. 

I know  no  reason  why  poor  “ Robert  Emmett” 
should  be  designated  as  “ the  Irish  patriot"  any 
more  than  O’Quigley,  or  any  other  o(  the  sufferers 
for  the  two  Irish  rebellions  of  1798  and  1803 ; 
but  M.  R.  C.  will  find  an  account  of  him  and  his 
family  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  for  1803, 
pp.  876.  983.  His  father  held  the  office  of  State 
Physician  in  Ireland  ; and,  no  doubt,  had  his  arms 
on  his  carriage,  and  they  may  probably  be  found 
in  Edmondson,  which  I have  not  at  hand.  C. 

Letter  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
(2“'^  S.  ii.  111.)  — The  date  of  the  letter  must  be 
April  16,  1652,  when  Charles  was  residing  in 
Paris,  after  his  escape  from  England.  In  that 
year  I find  that  Thomas  Lord  Wentworth  was 
sent  by  him  to  Denmark  to  seek  assistance,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  States  General  of  Holland 
were  much  importuned  by  him  and  his  unfor- 
tunate aunt,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Lord  Went- 
worth was  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  He  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament, 16  Car.  I.,  in  right  of  his  father’s  barony 
of  Wentworth  of  Nettlested,  and  pre-deceased 
him  in  1664,  leaving  a daughter,  Henrietta  Maria 
Baroness  Wentworth,  who  died  unmarried  in  1686. 
From  his  sister,  Anne  Lady  Lovelace,  descends 
Anne  Isabella  Dowager  Lady  Byron,  now  Baroness 
Wentworth,  as  sole  heir  through  the  recent  de- 
cease of  the  late  Lord  Scarsdale.  R.  R. 

F.‘  :iely  Pedigree  (2“'^  S.  ii.  508. ; iii.  60.)  — 
I'licie  are  pedigrees  of  the  family  of  Ernley  of 
Ernley,  co.  Sussex,  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl. 
MS.,  1084.,  fol.  120.;  1135.,  fol.  106.;  1194.,  fol. 
99. ; 1406.,  fol.  95. ; 1562.,  fol.  35  b. 

These  references  are  from  Sims’s  useful  Index 
of  the  Pedigrees  and  Arms  in  the  British  Museum. 

Resupinus. 

Thayihs  after  reading  the  Gospel  (2“'^  S.  ii.  467. ; 
iii.  38.  57.)  — This  custom  is  observed  in  all  the 
parish  churches  of  this  town,  and,  I believe,  gene- 
rally throughout  the  county.  In  my  own  parish 


church  the  words  are  sung  by  the  congregation, 
to  the  organ,  ending  with  “ Thanks  be  given  to 
thee.  Almighty  God,  for  this  Holy  Gospel.” 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haveifordwest. 

I beg  to  protest  against  the  dictum  laid  down 
in  this  page  (57.)  of  “ N.  & Q ,”  that  the  Suffrages 
at  the  Gospel  “ were  adopted  from  the  Scottish 
Liturgy  of  1604  ; ” if  so,  it  might  well  be  called  a 
novelty. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Palmer’s  Origines  Liturgicce,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. ; 

“ This  custom  of  giving  gloiy  to  God  for  his  Holy  Gos- 
pel appears  to  have  prevailed  from  remote  antiquity  iu 
all  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West.” 

In  a note  he  gives  this  reference  : 

“ Goar,  Rituale  Gra;c , p.  69.  Rupertus  Abbas,  lib.  i.  de 
Div.  Officiis,  c.  36. : ‘ Responderaus,  gloria  tibi  Doraine, 
Glorificantes  Dominum,  quod  misit  nobis  verbum  salutis.  ” 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

At  the  ehurch  of  Seend,  in  Wilts,  it  is  a general 
custom  to  repeat  after  the  Gospel,  “ Thanks  be  to 
thee,  O Lord.”  When  I say  “ it  is,”  I should 
rather  say  “ it  was,”  for  it  is  now  some  half  dozen 
years  since  I was  at  Seend,  where,  at  the  time  I 
mention,  I was  resident  for  twelve  months. 

J.  Marshall. 

Muckruss,  CO.  Kerry  (2"“*  S.  iii.  47.). — Smith,  in 
his  History  of  Kerry,  1756,  (p.  142  ),  says  : 

“ It  was  indeed  a handsome  compliment  which  was 
paid  to  this  place  (Mucruss),  by  a late  Right  Reverend  | 
Prelate  (Dr.  Berkeley,  the  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne),  whose  1 
high  taste  in  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  as  well  as 
goodness  of  heart  and  solid  learning,  all  the  world  equally 
admired  and  acknowledged ; who,  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  this  seat,  immediately  answered,  ‘ that  the 
French  monarch  might  possibly  be  able  to  erect  another 
Versailles;  but  he  could  not,  with  all  his  revenues,  lay 
out  another  Mucruss.’  ” 

Simon  Ward. 

About  two  years  since  I spent  a very  delight- 
ful week  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mucross  Abbey  ; 
and  during  that  time  I made  the  acquaintance, 
amongst  other  local  personages,  of  the  guide  to  the 
beautiful  abbey  ruins,  Mr.  Gorram  : from  him  I 
received  much  polite  attention,  and  gained  also 
some  useful  information.  But  the  Query  of  your 
correspondent  reminds  me  of  a habit  of  Mr.  Gor- 
ram’s  of  associating  all  his  ideas,  comparisons,  and 
notions  of  beauty  and  magnificence  with  courtly 
Versailles.  I am  induced,  therefore,  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  quotation  given  by  Abhba,  in- 
volving a comparison  of  iMucross  with  Versailles, 
is  a reminiscence  of  some  conversation  had  with 
the  pleasant  and  communicative  guide  at  Mucross 
Abbey,  ratlier  than  a quotation  from  any  other 
source.  In  fact,  I have  myself  heard  Mr.  Gorram 
make  the  comparison  in  somewhat  similar  lan- 
guage to  that  quoted  at  p.  47.  of  “ N.  & Q.”  At 
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Versailles  he  told  me  he  had  lived  many  years  in 
some  capacity,  before  he  came  to  Mucross  : hence, 
I presume,  is  the  link  with  him  between  the  two 
places. 

Having  answered,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
above  Query,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  add  a 
Note  on  the  right  of  sepulture  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  ^lucross  Abbey,  which  I do  not  find  in 
the  books.  It  is  a privilege  valued  in  the  district, 
says  Mr.  Gorram,  as  much  by  those  who  possess 
it,  as  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; conveying, 
as  it  is  thought,  an  aristocratic  distinction, — to 
establish  a title  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  an  ancestor  of  the  family  applying  has  already 
been  interred  there.  No  fees  are  taken  by  the 
proprietor.  Middle  Temple  Gate. 

Round  Tower  of  Tomgraney  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  37.)  — 
Would  J.  A.  P.  C.  be  so  good  as  to  state  a little 
more  precisely  the  “ local  tradition  ’ that  the  “ re- 
mains of  this  round  tower  were  visible  fifty  years 
since.”  I do  not  find  it  in  Ledwich’s  list  of  round 
towers  ; nor  is  its  existence  noticed  by  Archdale, 
and  I have  personal  reasons  for  doubting  that  it 
was  visible  so  late  as  the  present  century.  The 
church  and  steeple  of  965,  mentioned  in  J.  A. 
P.  C.’s  quotation,  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  1084;  but  the  present  church  may  still 
be  very  ancient.  C. 

Mayors  Re-elected  (2”^  S.  ii.  384.  477.)  — John 
Campsie  was  five  times  Mayor  of  Londonderrj', 
1681-88;  John  Wotton,  five  times,  1712-27; 
Henry  McManus,  six  times,  1717-40;  Charles 
McManus,  seven  times,  1745-75  ; and  John  Con- 
inghain,  five  times,  1777-88. — (^Ordnance  Survey 
of  Londonderry,  pp.  87-89.) 

William  Dobbin  was  five  times  Mayor  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  1576-88  ; Roger  Lyndone,  six  times, 
1638-53 ; Willoughby  Chaplin,  fourteen  times, 
1733-57  ; Ezekiel  D.  Wilson,  twenty  times,  1769- 
1819  ; Sir  William  Kirk,  fifteen  times,  1780-1814; 
and  the  Marquess  of  Donegal,  six  times,  1803-21. 
— (MeSkimin's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Carrich- 
fergus,  pp.  315-38.) 

The  list  might  easily  be  extended  as  regards  the 
mayors  of  Londonderry  and  Carrickfergus  ; but, 
as  it  is,  I think  it  will  be  deemed  sufficient.  It 
frequently  happened  that  the  same  individual 
served  as  Sovereign  of  Armagh  in  many  succes- 
sive years.  (Stuart’s  Historical  Memoirs  of  Ar- 
magh, p.  476.)  Abhba. 

Thomas  Knight,  Esq.,  served  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  Abingdon  eleven  times.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832,  it  was  proposed  to  elect  him 
for  the  twelfth  time,  but  he  declined  the  honour 
on  account  of  his  great  age  (above  eighty),  and 
he  was  elected  first  alderman  instead. 

William  Doe  Belcher,  Esq.,  was  seven  times 
Mayor  of  Abingdon  ; he  died  in  the  year  1856. 


James  Cole,  Esq.,  was  si.x  times  Mayor  of 
Abingdon.  His  corporate  career  coincided  with 
the  latter  part  of  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  with 
the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Mr.  Belcher. 

I have  no  doubt  that  in  those  towns  in  which 
the  mayors  are  elected  without  reference  to  their 
serving  the  office  in  rotation,  many  instances  of 
this  kind  will  be  found.  F.  A.  Carkington. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 

Gentoo  (2"‘‘  S.  iii.  12.  54.)  — In  support  of  the 
Portuguese  origin  of  this  term,  allow  me  to  quote 
the  following  extract  from  the  Supplementary 
Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  North-  Western 
Provinces  (of  Bengal),  by  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot,  p.  323. : 

“ Tills  word  is  a corruption  of  the  Portuguese  gentio,  a 
Gentile.  Dr.  Fryer  {Travels,  1672  to  1681)  says  ‘the 
gentues,  the  Portugal  idiom  for  Gentiles,  are  the  abo- 
rigines.’ He  appears  to  be  the  first  English  writer  by 
whom  the  term  is  used ; but  before  his  time  Pietro  della 
Valle  speaks  of  the  Hindus  as  gentili,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Portuguese.” 

E.  C.B. 

■ Double  Christian  Names  (2”'^  S.  ii.  516.)  — “ N. 
& Q.”  has  recorded  many  curious  particulars  about 
ancient  names,  and  might  do  so  respecting  what  is 
now  going  on  with  modern  names. 

I knew  an  individual  who,  upon  hearing  that 
some  relative  had  disgraced  himself,  changed  his 
name,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  the 
name  of  an  ancient  family. 

A general,  who  lately  died  in  India,  affirmed  at 
a borough  registration  court,  that  he  had  gone  to 
walk  in  Clonmel  with  a brother  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  each  had  one  Christian  name. 
They  met  an  old  gentleman  who  asked  the  two 
young  men  as  a favour  to  share  his  names  between 
them.  Each  took  two  names,  which  one  retains, 
and  the  brother  did  so  to  his  death.  There  was 
no  question  of  property.  G.  R.  L. 

Deer  Leaps  (2"'^  S.  iii.  47.)  — The  Rev.  T.  D. 
Fosbroke,  in  his  Abstract  of  the  MS.  Lives  of  the 
Barons  of  Berkeley,  by  John  Smyth,  JEsq.,  M.P. 
for  Midhurst,  temp.  Jac.  I.  (p.  77.),  explains  deer 
leaps  to  be  private  parks  adjoining  forests  allowed 
by  royal  licence  to  have  places  where  the  deer 
might  enter  by  leaping,  and  be  retained. 

Robert  de  Were,  a son  of  Robert  Fitzharding, 
who  lived  temp.  Hen.  II.,  had  deer  leaps  at  his 
manors  of  Barrow  and  Inglish  Combe,  co.  Somer- 
set. F.  A.  Carrington. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 

Andover  Church  (2°'*  S.  iii.  48.) — I have  en- 
gravings (from  private  plates)  of  a few  of  the 
monuments,  with  their  inscriptions,  in  the  old 
church,  which  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
showing  Memor.  The  Editor  of  “N.  & Q.”  will 
furnish  him  with  my  address.  W.  H.  AV.  T. 

Somerset  House. 
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Chatterton' s Portrait  (2“'^  S.  iii.  54.)  — It  will 
be  a sad  thing  if  the  Note  referred  to,  dis- 
pelling the  popular  delusion  respecting  a por- 
trait of  Chatterton,  should  lead  any  reader  of 
“ N.  8c  Q."  to  go  in  search  of  a picture  of  Rowley. 
To  prevent  this,  may  I be  allowed  to  state,  that 
in  p.  54.  line  21.,  the  words  “painted  portrait” 
should  be  “ printed  portrait.”  Perhaps  I should 
not  have  used  the  phrase,  if,  when  I wrote,  I had 
ever  heard  any  talk  of  “painted”  portraits  con- 
nected with  the  controversy.  S.  R. 

“ Acomhleth  ” (2’’“^  S.  iii.  30.)  This  word  is,  no 
doubt,  from  the  French  combler,  to  fill  quite  full ; 
and  in  this  present  instance  indicates  a horse  that 
“ stuffs  himself,”  a gross  feeder.  H.  C.  K. 

Motto  for  an  Index  (2""*  S.  i.  413.  481. ; ii.  476.) 
— The  following  is,  I think,  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose  : — 

“ Scire  ubi  aliquid  invenire  possis  magna  pars  erudi- 
tionis  est.” 

Abhba. 

John  Norden  (2""'  S.  ii.  466.)  — Perhaps  Henkt 
Kensington  is  not  aware  of  the  republication  of 
one  of  Norden’s  works  by  the  Parker  Society. 
Its  title  is  A Progress  of  Piety,  and  prefixed  are 
some  particulars  respecting  it  and  its  author  : 

“ He  was  a layman,  as  we  learn  from  himself  (see 
p.  118.)  ; and  his  little  work  here  republished  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  as  a specimen 
of  tlio  degree  in  which  the  influence  of  that  great  event 
had  leavened  the  minds  of  thinking  and  religious  men  at 
that  period.”  .... 

“ Whether  he  was  the  same  with  John  Norden,  the 
topographer,  is  doubtful,  though  the  coincidence  in  name 
and  time  seems  to  make  it  probable.” 

Abhba. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Our  Notes  this  week  must  be  confined  to  the  one  great 
Book  which  is  to  be  opened  for  all  the  world  to  read,  in 
May  next,  at  Manchester.  We  do  not  now  intend  to 
notice  the  beautiful  works  of  art  which  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Sebarf  has  collected  for  the  Manchester  Exhibition  — 
the  choice  Engravings,  the  wondrous  Photographs  which 
will  then  be  displayed.  They  will  find  admirers  and 
chroniclers  in  every  journal  in  the  country.  We  have  to 
•speak  of  metal  “less  attractive,”  but  equally  instructive 
and  valuable,  our  Primieval  Antiquities.  Mr.  Kemble  has 
undertaken  to  form  a Department  of  Celtic  (we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  Keltic,  after  the  fashion  of  the  German 
antiquaries)  and  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  and  is  here 
busily  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  a topogra- 
phical (b}'  counties),  as  well  as  chronological,  series  of 
works  of  art,  from  the  earliest  period  of  civilisation  in 
these  islands.  The  importance  of  thus  bringing  together 
and  arranging  the  memhra  sparsa  of  early  civilisation  is 
obvious,  and  Mr.  Kemble  hopes  for  the  generous  assistance 
on  the  part  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  collections  of  such 
objects,  in  furtherance  of  his  expectation  of  making  this 
Exhibition  a valuable  aid  to  the  archtcologist  and  his- 


torian of  culture.  There  never  was  yet,  and  probably 
never  will  be  again,  an  occasion  like  the  present.  A per- 
fect system  of  registration,  and  the  guarantee  of  some  of 
the  most  respected  gentlemen  in  England,  and  the  well- 
known  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Kemble  for  all  that  can  throw 
light  on  the  past  of  our  native  land,  are  sufficient  to  assure 
the  posses.sors  of  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  that 
these  treasures  will  be  dul}'  and  fairly  displayed,  and  care- 
fully treated.  The  committee,  who  bear  all  charges,  have 
engaged  the  most  experienced  packers  in  England.  Mr. 
Kemble,  who  is  now  in  Manchester,  will  shortly  proceed 
to  Ireland,  where  he  has  reason  to  expect  a warm  and 
hearty  support. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

W.ANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  By  Samuel  Wesley,  A.1\I.  The  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions.  Cambridge.  8vo.  1713. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriaoe  frecy  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy,  Publishers  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose  ; 

Bishop  Svmon  Patrick’s  Exhortation  to  the  Clergy  of  Ely  at  nis 
Sixth  Triennial  Visitation,  1707. 

Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  Bishop  Patrick  and  other  eminent  hands. 
8vo.  Lond.  1719. 

A Prayer  for  Perfectino  our  late  DEtrvERANCE.  By  the  same. 
8vo.  Lond.  1689. 

Account  op  the  Moderate  Divines  op  our  Time.  By  Bishop  Edw. 
Fowler.  4to.  (Anon.)  1662. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  Taylor ^ 3.  Blomfield  Terrace,  Paddington. 

Burke’s  CoM.MONERs.  Vol.  IV.  Large  Paper.  1836. 

Antiquities  of  Saint  Peter’s,  Westminster.  Two  copies  of  Vol.  II. 
1722. 

Beatham’s  Baronf.taoe,  A complete  Edition. 

Wanted  by  James  Coleman^  Bookseller,  22.  High  Street,  Bloomsbury. 


Ballanttne's  Novelists’  Lidrary.  Royal  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Bds.  1821. 
Jones’s  Brecknockshirf.  Vol.  II.  Parti.  Bds. 

Dodsley’s  Annual  Register,  1794 — 1808-9.  Bds. 

Wanted  by  Coombs  Patridge,  Booksellers,  Worcester. 


Works  of  Henry  Dodwell,  William  Dodwell,  or  Edward  Dodwell. 
Wanted  by  R.  Dodwell^  lleadingley,  near  Leeds. 
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“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Mo.vthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for~ 
warded  direct  from  the  Vublishers{incluxUno  the  Half-yearly  Ikut-x)  is 
11s.  \d.y  which  may  be  paid  by  l*ost  Office  Order  in  favour  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldv,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  tuAom  a/so  a?/ Communi- 
cations FOR  the  Editor  should  he  addressed. 


PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 

CHOICE  0 T E S 

PROM 

NOTES  AND  QUEEIES. 


Vol.  K.  — History. 


It  having  been  suggested  that  from  the  valuable  materials  scattered 
through  the  FIRST  SERIES  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  a Selection 
of  Popular  Volumes,  each  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  might 
witli  advantage  be  prepared,  arrangemei.ts  have  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  FIRST  VOLUAIE,  containing  a collection  of  interest- 
ing HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA,  will  be  ready 
very  shortly. 

Tliis  will  be  followed  by  similar  volumes  illustrative  of  BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE,  FOLK  LORE,  PROVERBS,  BALLADS,  &c. 

London  : BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  DUTTON  COLt’s  EXPENSES  AS  AM- 
BASSADOR. 

Among  our  public  documents  there  is  a class  of 
papers  which  1 believe  have  been  but  very  little 
consulted,  though  they  contain  much  curious  and 
interesting  matter,  and  form  valuable  illustrations 
of  the  history  of  this  country.  I allude  to  the 
bills  of  e.xpenses  incurred  by  the  various  ambas- 
sadors and  envoys  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
states  or  countries  whither  they  were  sent  as  re- 
presentatives of  this  nation.  These  documents 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Records  of  the  late 
Pell  Office,  now  deposited  at  the  Public  Record 
Office ; and  as  a specimen  to  lay  before  your 
readers,  I have  made  selections  from  the  accounts 
of  the  e.xpenses  of  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt,  who 
was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Lunenburgh  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  of  which  period  Macaulay  is  now 
treating. 

In  the  year  1683,  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt  was 
convicted  of  calling  the  Duke  of  York  a popish 
traitor,  and  fined  in  a large  sum.  (Hume,  ch.  69.) 

The  next  reign,  that  of  James  II.,  was  spent 
by  him  without  preferment,  but,  being  a staunch 
Protestant,  he  was  taken  into  favour  by  William 
III.,  from  whom  he  received  the  order,  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  constituted  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh. 

By  a Privy  Seal  dated  May  9th,  1 W.  & M., 
5001.  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Colt  for  his  equip- 
age, and  51.  per  diem  for  his  ordinary  entertain- 
ment, to  commence  from  the  day  of  his  depar- 
tm-e  out  of  the  royal  presence  and  to  continue 
until  the  day  of  his  returning  to  the  Same.  And 
further,  to  pay  him  all  money  for  intelligences, 
expresses,  and  other  extraordinary  expenses,  as 
by  bills  under  his  hand,  subscribed  and  allowed 
by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  should 
I appear  to  be  due  to  him.* 

i The  Instructions  which  were  furnished  to  him 
1 on  his  departure  are  to  be  found  among  the  papers 
of  William  Bridgeman,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  in  the  time  of 
James  II.,  and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty in  the  time  of  William  III.  (Lansdowne 
MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  1152.  vol.  ii.  fol.  140.) 

By  an  entry  in  the  Treasury  Money  Book, 
No.  10,  p.  154.,  it  appears  that  Sir  William  Dut- 
ton Colt  kissed  his  Majesty’s  hand  and  departed 
to  his  employment  on  May  28,  1689. 

On  the  28th  November  following  was  issued  a 
Pell  Warrant  to  pay  to  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt 
2021.  7s.  for  his  extraordinary  disbursements  from 

* Auditors’  Privy  Seal  Book,  Public  Record  Office. 


May  28  to  Aug.  28,  1689,  according  to  the  bill 
signed  bj'  him,  of  which  the  following,  taken  from 
the  Pell  Warrant  Book,  No.  29.  p.  444.,  is  a copy  : 

“ Expended  by  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt,  Knight,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  to  ye  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg and  to  ye  Langrave  of  Hesse,  from  ye  28‘'i  day  of 
May  to  ye  28‘i>  day  of  August,  1689,  being  three  moneths, 
whereof  he  humbly  craves  allowance : 


For  passing  a privy  seale  ... 
Exchequer  Fees  for  £956  advanced  - 
In  Gratuityes  to  the  Yacht  that  transported 
me  to  Holland 

In  Gratuityes  to  Trumpitts^  Drums,  the  whole 
Journey,  and  Carriage  through  Holland  of 
my  Family  and  Goods  - - . 

Laid  out  on  my  Journey  for  Carriage  of  my 
Family  and  Equipage  from  Holland  to  Cell, 
and  from  thence  to  Hanover  and  Wolfen- 
bottle  and  back  to  Cell  - . . 

Charges  at  these  Courts  to  the  Pages,  Drums, 
Trumpitts,  Stables,  Footmen,  Coaches  and 
Attendance  at  my  three  severall  Audiences 
Paid  for  my  Lodging  att  Hanover  and  att 
Brunswick  and  Wolfenbottle,  haveing  taken 
a house  att  a greate  Rate  att  Cell  and  for 
Gratuityes  for  ye  servants  of  the  severall 
houses  . . . . _ 

Paid  for  postage  of  Letters,  Pamphlets  and 
other  printed  papers  and  for  sending  them 
from  London,  and  papers,  wax,  and  paper, 
books  and  other  things  - - . 

A gratuity  to  a person  att  the  Hage  to  receive 
my  Letters  and  send  them  forward 


£ s.  d. 
26  07  06 
22  19  06 

15  00  00 


12  00  00 


36  00  00 


45  00  00 


26  00  00 

14  00  00 
05  00  00 


202  07  00 


“ Will.  Dutton  Coi.t. 

“At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  September  13'>»  1689. 
This  bill  of  extraordinaries  containeing  severall  expences 
laid  out  bj'  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt  in  his  Journey  and 
att  his  Audience  I doe  by  Ills  Majesty’s  particular  com- 
mand allowe  the  same,  except  the  second  article  for  fees 
paid  in  the  Exchequer,  which  1 leave  to  ye  Consideration 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  to  whose  cognizance  the  same  does  properly  be- 
long. 

“Nottingham.” 

The  next  account,  from  28  August,  1689,  to 
28  February,  1690,  is  for  239/.  2s.,  and  contains 
an  item  worthy  of  remark,  where  Sir  William 
Dutton  Colt  complains  of  the  ill  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  public  inns ; indeed,  a similar 
item  will  be  found  in  all  bis  accounts.  It  is  as 
follows : 


“Expended  by  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt,  Knight,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  to  ye  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burgb,  and  to  ye  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Castle,  from  the  28*8 
day  of  August,  1689,  to  28*'*  da}-  of  February,  16|9,  being 
six  moneths,  whereof  he  humbly  craves  allowance : 

Laid  out  on  a Journey  to  Cassell,  the  Resi-  £ s.  d. 
dence  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  From  Cell 
and  back  againe  with  m3'  Tamely  and  Equi- 
page - - - - - 30  04  0 

Charges  for  presents  to  a Gentleman,  Page, 

Drums,  Trumpetts,  Stables,  Footmen,  and 
attendance  at  m3'  Audience  - - 20  11  0 

Given  to  severall  Officers  of  the  Court  at  my 
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takeing  my  Leave,  as  ye  Kitching,  Celler, 
&e.  ------ 

I’aid  for  Loflgeing  my  Tamely  at  Cassell  a 
month  and  given  to  the  Servants  - 
Given  a pi'esent  for  Information  early  of  many 
things  y*  pass  - - - - 

Charges  for  a Constant  Lodging  for  myselfe 
and  Family  both  at  Hanover  and  Wolfen- 
buttle  for  halfe  a yeare  and  in  followeing 
this  Duke  in  his  Constant  progresses,  be- 
sides my  Constant  Expence  at  Cell,  this 
Countrey  affording  noe  Accoraodacion  in 
theire  Publick  Places  of  Entertainment 
being  ao  very  meane  and  miserable 
A gratuity  for  an  Agent  at  ye  Hague  for  halfe 
a yeare  and  sending  me  pamphlets,  and  con- 
veying my  Letters  to  ye  severall  places 
where  I happen  to  be 

Mourneing  for  myselfe  for  the  Electresse  Dow- 
ager of  Brandenburgh,  to  appeare  in  all 
these  Courts  . . - . 

Paid  for  postage  of  Letters,  pamphletts,  and 
other  printed  papers,  and  for  paper,  wax,  and 
other  things  for  ye  six  months 
Exchequer  Fees  upon  £657,  being  one  Quar- 
ter’s pay  due  the  18*  day  of  November  1689, 
and  a Quarter’s  Extraordinaries  due  the 
28*''  of  August,  1689  - . - 


£ s.  d. 
20  5 0 
12  10  0 
20  0 0 

60  0 0 

12  0 0 
12  13  0 
37  C 0 

23  13  0 


Cell,  March  ye  21,  16|g,  Will.  Dutton  Colt  £239  02  0 


“Whitehall,  April  ll"*  1690. 

“ The  foure  first  articles  of  this  bill,  relateing  to  Sir 
William  Dutton  Colt's  Journey  to  Cassell,  which  he  per- 
formed by  his  Majesties  especiall  command,  and  the  other 
particulars  amounteing  only  to  Five  pounds  twelve  shil- 
lings above  ye  allowance  limittcd  b}'  his  Majesties  in- 
cludeiug  the  Exchequer  Fees.  I doe  by  his  Majesties 
command  allow  this  bill,  except  the  last  article,  which  I 
leave  to  ye  consideration  of  theR*  Flono'*'''  ye  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  cognizance  ye  same 
doth  properly  belong. 

“ Nottixgham.”  * 

The  next  account  I shall  notice  is  from  the  28th 
August,  1690,  to  28tli  November  following;  and 
the  first  item  here  mentions  the  jealousies  between 
the  various  courts,  which  three  years  afterwards 
yet  subsisted,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Macaulay’s  de- 
scription of  William  III.’s  endeavours  to  reconcile 
their  differences.  (Hist.  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  400.) 

“Expended  by  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt,  Knight,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  to  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
berg,  and  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassell,  from  the 
28"’  daj'  of  August  to  the  28**'  day  of  November,  1690, 
being  three  mouths,  whereof  hee  humbly  craves  allow'- 
ance : 

£ s.  d. 

Paid  yearely  for  a bouse  att  Hanover,  wbicli 
I find  absolutely  necessary  to  content  that 
Court,  who  expect  an  equall  respect  with 
Cell,  and  for  Lodgings  at  Wolfenbuttle  and 
Brunswick,  besides  my  liouse  at  Cell,  and 
constant  expence  in  following  that  Duke  in 
all  his  progresses,  this  Country  affording  no 
accommodation  in  their  publick  Inns,  which 
are  very  meane  and  miserable  - - 30  00  00 


£ s.  d. 

Mourning  for  myself  for  Prince  Clia.  and  the 
Elector  Palatine  - - - - 13  12  0 

Postage  of  letters  at  London  and  Gazetts,  Votes 

of  Parliament,  and  other  printed  papers  - 9 16  00 

Postage  of  letters  here  in  these  severall  Courts 
and  German  Gazetts  and  printed  papers  - 14  07  00 
Postage  of  letters  att  ye  Hague  both  to  and 
from  England  and  for  Gazetts  and  printed 
papers  - - - - - 19  14  0 

For  an  Agent  at  ye  Hague  to  receive  my 
letters  and  to  convey  them  forward  - 6 00  00 

Paid  for  paper,  wax,  and  other  things  - 5 2 00 

Exchequer  Fees  for  one  quarter’s  pay  ending 
the  28*'*  of  August,  and  half  a yeare’s  extra- 
ordinaries  ending  ye  same  day,  1690  20  5 6 


“ I allow  this  bill,  excepting  only  y"  last  article  con- 
cerning y®  fees  of  y«  Exchequer,  which  I leave  to  y®  con- 
sideration of  y=  right  honorable  y"  Lords  Commissioners 
of  y"  Treasury,  to  whose  cognizance  y"  same  does  belong. 
October  22,  1690.  Whitehall. 

“ Nottingham.’’  * 

The  last  account  I shall  transcribe  is  from 
May  27  to  August  28,  1691  ; the  second  item  in 
which  without  doubt  refers  to  the  battle  of  the 
IBoyne,  though  the  rejoicing  in  Holland  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  year. 

“ Expended  by  Sir  William  Dutton  Colt,  Knight,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  to  tlie  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lu- 
nenhiirgh,  and  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassell,  from 
the  27**'  of  May  to  the  28*'*  day  of  August,  1691,  being 
three  months,  whereof  he  craves  allowance. 


1.  Paid  yearl}’-  for  a house  at  Hannover, 

which  I find  absolutely  necessary  to  content 
that  Court,  who  expect  an  equall  respect 
with  Cell,  and  also  for  lodgings  at  Wolffen- 
buttle  and  Brunswick,  besides  my  house  at 
Cell,  and  constant  expences  in  following 
that  Duke  in  all  his  progresses,  this  Countiy 
affording  no  accommodation  in  their  pub- 
lick  Inns,  which  are  very  miserable  and 
mean  . - - . - 

2.  Expended  at  publick  Entertainment  for 
the  Dukes,  Dutchess,  Princes,  persons  of 
quality,  and  foreign  Ministers  of  this  Court, 
for  provisions  and  a banket,  £80  for  wine  of 
severall  sorts ; £50  for  Artificial!  fireworks, 
and  other  Illuminations ; £30  for  Trumpets 
and  Kettle  Drums,  and  other  sorts  of 
Musick,  £15;  for  other  Extraordinarys  on 
this  occasion,  £10  ; being  a generall  rejo3'C- 
ing  for  the  great  victoiy  by  their  Majestj-’s 
forces  in  Ireland  by  the  Lord  Sj'dne3’’s 
command  ----- 

3.  Postage  of  Letters  at  London,  and  Gazets, 

votes  of  Parliament,  and  other  printed 

papers  ----- 

4.  Postage  of  Lettei's  in  these  severall  Courts, 
and  for  Gazets  and  printed  papers  - 

5.  Postage  of  Letters  at  the  Hague,  and  for 

Gazets  and  printed  papers  - - - 

6.  For  an  Agent  at  the  Hague  to  receive  and 

convey  my  letters  - - - - 

7.  For  paper,  paper  books,  'and  other  things 

8.  Flxchequer  fees  for  £1360,  being  for  three 
Quarters  of  a j-ear’s  Ordinaiy  allowance. 


30  0 0 


185  0 0 

12  8 0 

15  3 0 

18  13  6 

6 0 0 
3 18  0 


* Pdl  Warrant  Booh,  Pub.  Rec.  Office,  No.  30,  p.  68. 


* Pell  Warrant  Booh,  Pub.  Rec.  Office,  No.  30.,  p.  301. 
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from  November  28*'',  1G90,  to  August  25*'’, 
lU'Jl;  and  foriCloO,  being  allowed  for  half 
a year’s  Extraordinarys,  end.  May  27*'*,  1G91  48  8 0 
Articles  not  allowed  by  the  Treasury 
from  the  27*''  November  to  the  28*''  day 
of  May,  1G91,  being  two  quarters 

9.  The  first  quarter  for  my  house  at  Hanover, 
and  Lodging  at  Wolffenbuttle  and  Bruns- 
wick, as  is  mentioned  in  an  article  for  this 

last  quarter  - - - - 30  0 0 

10.  Mourning  for  myself,  for  the  Prince  Aug., 
second  son  to  the  Duke  of  Hannover,  killed 

in  Transilvania  - - - - 13  4 0 

11.  New  year’s  Gifts  to  the  severall  Courts  - 29  IG  G 

For  the  second  quarters’  house  rent  at 
Hannover,  and  lodgings  at  Brunswick 
and  Wolffenbuttle,  that  was  not  allowed 
by  the  Treasury  - - - 30  0 0 

Total  - - £122  11  0 

“ Wii.i-iAw  Dutton  Colt. 

“ The  second  article  of  this  bill  being 
disbursed  by  his  Majesty’s  parti- 
cular command,  and  the  four  last 
seeming  reasonable  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  expence,  his  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  direct  them  likewise  to 
be  allowed.  I therefore  allow  the 
whole  of  this  bill,  notwithstanding 
it  exceeds  the  allowance  of  the 
Regulation.  Whitehall,  3"*  of 
March,  1694. 

Sydney  ex*.”* 

It  is  probable  that  I may  again  contribute  some 
notes  from  these  bills  of  ambassadors’  expenses, 
■which  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable  utility  in 
the  illustration  of  English  history. 

William  Henry  Hart. 
1.  Albert  Terrace,  New  Cross. 


ANONYMOUS  WRITERS. 

The  identification  of  ah  anonymous  writer  by 
the  test  of  style  is  an  object  on  which  many  per- 
sons have  exercised  their  ingenuity.  Without 
repeating  the  sharp  censure  which  Pope  was  ac- 
customed to  pass  on  such  persons,  I must  be 
permitted  to  express  my  opinion  that  those  at- 
tempts have  too  often  been  made  with  excessive 
hardihood  of  critical  pretension. 

I do  not  entirely  reject  the  test,  but  contend 
that  phraseological  resemblances,  if  adduced  as 
proofs  of  authorship,  should  always  have  the 
support  of  other  circumstantial  evidence. 

Every  one  who  writes  for  the  press  has  oppor- 
tunities of  reviewing  his  composition,  and  must 
therefore  be  somewhat  aware  of  its  peculiarities. 
Now,  if  he  should  wish  to  conceal  his  name, 
would  he  not  strive  to  avoid  those  peculiarities? 
Besides,  the  style  must  vary  with  the  subject, 
with  the  variable  feelings  of  the  writer,  etc. 

* Pell  Warrant  Booh,  1691-2,  p.  222. 


As  an  illustration  of  this  question,  which  holds 
an  important  station  in  the  history  of  literature,  I 
shall  transcribe  some  verses  which  bear  the  sig- 
nature of  an  author  of  whose  composition  some 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  read  speci- 
mens. If  any  one  who  does  not  remember  the 
verses  can  name  the  author,  I must  be  content  to 
modify  the  above-declared  opinion. 

“ To  my  noble  friend  * * * ; ode  in  pure  iambic  feet, 

“ I knew  before  thy  dainty  touch 
Upon  the  lordly  viol. 

But  of  thy  lyre  who  knew  so  much 
Before  this  happy  trial  ? 

So  tuned  is  thy  sacred  harp 
To  make  her  echo  sweetly  sharp. 

“ 1 wot  not  how  to  praise  enough 
Thy  music  and  tli3'  muses : 

TI13*  gloss  so  smooth,  the  text  so  tough. 

Be  judge  who  both  peruses. 

Thy  choice  of  odes  is  also  chaste ; 

No  want  it  hath,  it  hath  no  waste. 

“ A grace  it  is  for  any  knight 
A statelj'  steed  to  stable ; 

But  unto  Pegasus  the  light 
Is  any  comparable  ? 

No  courser  of  so  comely  course 
Was  ever,  as  the  winged  horse. 

“ That  Astrophel,  of  arts  the  life, 

A knight  was,  and  a poet ; 

So  was  the  man  who  took  to  wife 
The  daughter  of  La  Roet. 

So  thou  that  hast  reserv’d  a part 
To  rouse  my  Johnson,  and  his  art. 

“ Receive  the  while  my  lowly  verse 
To  wait  upon  thy  muses; 

Who  cannot  half  thy  worth  rehearse  — 

My  brain  that  height  refuses. 

Beneath  thy  meed  is  all  my  praise : 

That  asks  a crown  of  holy  bays.” 

♦ * ♦ 

Bolton  Corney. 


QUEEN  Anne’s  bounty. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Address  of  the 
University  of  O.xford  to  Queen  Anne,  August  ‘2, 
1704.  r.  S. 

May  It  please  your  Majestie, 

We  Your  Majesties  most  dutifull  and  loyall 
subjects  the  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  most  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  accept  of  our  unfeigned  thanks 
for  your  unexampled  charity  in  so  freely  parting 
with  a branch  of  your  own  revenue,  for  the  more 
comfortable  subsistence  of  the  poor  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  ; whereby  your  Majesty  hath 
given  the  most  sensible  proofe  of  your  reall  con- 
cerne  for  that  Excellent  Church,  at  the  same  time 
releiving  the  necessitys  of  her  preists,  and  wiping 
off  so  great  a blemish  as  their  poverty  had  brought 
upon  Her. 
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We  have  no  retunie  to  make  but  Our  Duty  and 
Our  Prayers,  and  we  hope  these  will  be  no  less 
prevalent,  than  we  are  sure  the  other  is  sincere. 
Humbly  presuming  that  God  will  be  the  readyer 
to  hear  Them  when  they  proceed  from  a grateful 
recognition  of  your  Majesties  bounty  to  those  who 
waite  at  His  own  Altar. 

We  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  success  of 
your  Majesties  arms,  and  to  interpret  it  as  a re- 
ward of  this  your  Piety  ; and  that  God  may  enable 
you  as  effectually  to  assert  the  Rights  and  In- 
terests of  your  injured  Allyes,  as  he  has  happily 
directed  you  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  His 
Church,  shall  be  the  Dayly  Prayer  of 

Your  Majesties  most  Dutifull  and  Loyal! 

Subjects  and  Servants, 

The  Universitv  of  Oxford. 


“ ATJREA  CATENA  HOMERI.” 

(^Concluded from  p.  84.) 

I may  here  remark  that  Man,  the  Climax  of 
Creation,  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Ancients 
(especially  the  Persians)  “ The  Golden  Chain  of 
Nature,”  “ The  Marriage  Ring  of  the  Universe,” 
HyrnencEUS  Copula  Mundi  superioris  et  inferioris  ; 
Nexus  utriusque  Mundi,  &c.  God,  in  making 
Man,  says  an  old  writer*,  intended  '•'•hy  him  to  re- 
duce all  His  Works  hack  again  to  flimself”  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa  says : 

“Man  is  the  most  express  Image  of  God,  seeing  Man 
containeth  in  iiimself  all  things  which  are  in  God : but 
God  by  a certain  eminenoy  containeth  all  things  through 
His  Power,  and  simply  as  The  Cause  and  Beginning  of  All 
things ; but  He  hath  given  power  to  Man  that  he  should 
in  like  manner  contain  all  things,  but  (mediately')  by'  a 
certain  act  and  composition,  as  the  Knot,  Tye,  and  Bond 
of  All  things.”  — Occult  Philos.,  ch.  xxxvi. 

The  Mystic  Chain  of  Homer  is  called  “Golden” 
not  merely  as  an  epithet  of  eminence,  but  the  term 
has  an  occult  and  peculiarly  appropriate  signifi- 
cance, especially  in  Hermetic  works.  In  the  first 
place  Gold  was  at  once  a Symbol  of  God  and  a 
Symbol  of  the  Sunf  ; moreover,  as  Philo  says, — 


* Matthew  Barker — Natural  Theology,  Lond.  1674, 
p.  85.  Cf.  Crollius,  Admon.  Pref.,  pp.  55-6. 

t The  My'stical  Philosophers  and  Alchemy'sts,  generally 
speaking,  regarded  Gold  as  a concretion  or  concentration 
of  Light,  or,  rather.  Fire.  F.  M.  Van  Helmont  calls  the 
Sun  “A  living  and  spiritual  Gold,  which  [Gold]  is  a 
jneer  Fire,  and  bey'ond  all,  throughly  refined  Gold.’’  — 
Paradoxal  Discourses,  pt.  i.  p.  104.  Barton,  speaking  of 
“the  properties  of  Elemental  Fire  or  JEther,”  quotes  “an 
eminent  philosopher  and  divine  ” to  this  same  purpose : 
“ Fire  is  the  universal  fountain  of  life,  order,  distinction, 
stability,  and  beauty  of  the  Universe.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  Sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  but  it  makes  part  of 


every  lump  of  matter  upon  and  in  our  globe Gold 

is  no  more  than  Mercury  with  abundance  of  Light  or  Fire 
in  it,  as  appears  from  an  experiment So  quick  in 


“ Those  who  praise  Gold  dwell  on  two  especial  points 
as  most  particularly'  important  and  excellent;  one  that 
it  does  not  receive  poison ; the  other,  that  it  can  be  beaten 
out  or  melted  out  into  the  thinnest  possible  plates,  while 
still  remaining  unbroken.  Therefore  it  is  very'  naturally 
taken  as  an  Emblem  of  that  Greater  Nature,  which,  being 
extended  and  diffused  everywhere,  so  as  to  penetrate  in  every 
direction,  is  wholly  full  of  everything,  and  also  connects  cdl 
other  things  with  the  most  admirable  harmony.”  * 

And  Oswald  Crollius  to  the  same  effect : 

“ Nature  is  that  medium  which  by'  an  harmonicall  con- 
sent joy'iieth  the  lowest  things  to  the  highest,  and  some- 
times is  called  Animall,  sometimes  Vegetable,  sometimes 
Minerall,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  subject  or  re- 
ceptacle. Those  who  diligently  seek  out  the  Hermetiek 
Phylosophy  and  the  marvellous  works  of  God,  know  that 
that  same  Spirit  and  minerall  Nature  which  produceth 
Gold  in  the  bowells  of  the  earth,  is  also  in  Man.  That 
Spirit  in  Gold  is  the  same  with  the  generating  Spirit  of 
all  creatures,  oracl  !s  t/ie  same  and  onely  generative  Nature 
diffused  through  all  things.  This  Spirit  now  hath  assumed 
a Naturall  body' ; It  is  that  which  first  moveth  and  ruleth 
Nature  in  all  naturall  things,  it  preserveth  all  things,  and 
all  inferior  things  by  a kind  of  harmonicall  consent  are 
governed  by  it.  Albertus  3Iagnus,  in  his  Book  of  Mine- 
rails,  saith  that  Gold  may  be  found  everywhere.  There 
is  not,  saith  he,  that  thing  elementated  of  the  Four  Ele- 
ments in  which  Gold  naturally  may  not  be  found  in  the 
last  subtiliation  thereof.  And  therefore  the  Phylosophers 
say  that  the  Matter  of  their  Mystery  may  be  had  every- 
where, because  it  consisteth  in  every'  Elementated  thing.” 

— Admon.  Pref,  pp.  104-6. 

Gold  has  been  always  mystically  connected  with 
the  Divine  and  Heavenly.  Thus  the  Seven  Hea- 
vens of  the  Hindoos  (included  with  the  natural 
heavens  and  the  earth  into  one  system)  are  sur- 
rounded by  a broad  circumference  of  Gold.  This 
Golden  Circle  is  the  symbol  of  the  Sun’s  sphere, 
and  understood  spiritually,  it  is  the  Divine  Love 
surrounding  and  containing  All.f  The  AVedding  : 
Ring  represents  the  same  thing  in  miniature. 
Thus,  too,  with  the  Jews, — among  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  High-Priest  (which  hieroglyphically 
represented  the  Universe)  the  Golden  Breastplate 
(which,  according  to  Philo,  syinbolised  Heaven, 
and,  according  to  Mather,  The  Divine  Love),  was 
fastened  to  the  Ephod  by  Golden  Rings  and  Golden 
Chains ; and  the  Ephod  itself  was  girded  on  the  i 


its  motions,  so  subtle  and  penetrating  in  its  nature,  so 
extensive  in  its  effects,  it  seemeth  no  otlier-than  the  Vege- 
tative Sold  and  Vital  Spirit  of  the  World.”  — 7’he  Analogy 
of  Divine  Wisdom,  &c.,  Dublin,  1750,  p.  63.  ! 

See  also  “ J.  AVebster’s  Metallographia,  or  A History  of  I 
Metals;  also  the  Handling  and  Shewing  of  their  Vege- 
tability',  and  the  Discussion  of  the  most  difficult  Questions 
belonging  to  My'Stical  Chemistry',  as  of  the  Philosopher's 
Gold,  their  Mercury',  the  Liquor  Alkahest,  Aurum  Pota-  j 
bile,  and  such  like.  Loud.  1671,  4to.”  And  “Chr.  Ad. 
Balduini  Aurum  Superius  et  Inferius  AuriE  Superioris  et 
Inferioris  Hermeticum.  Amst.  1615,  1675,  12mo.” 

* On  the  Heir  of  Divine  Things,  % Tilvi.  Philo  says  this 
while  treating  of  the  sacred  Seven-branched  Candlestick, 

“ made  of  one  solid  piece  of  pure  gold.” 

t See  an  article  on  “ Heaven,”  by  Mr.  E.  Rich,  in  the 
Encycl.  Met.,  “ The  Occult  Sciences.  Lond.  1855.” 
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High-Priest  with  a gorgeous  cincture  called  The 
Golden  Girdle.’* 

I shall  now  give  the  titles  of  such  books  as  I am 
acquainted  with,  which  have  been  named  with  re- 
ference to  the  Homeric  Chain : 

Andrewes  (John).  A Golden  Chaine  to  Linke  the  Peni- 
tent Sinner  unto  Almighty  God.  Black  letter,  12mo. 
[Query,  the  date.’] 

Renecher  (Herman).  Golden  Chayne  of  Salvation.  Lend. 
1604,  8vo. 

Perkins  (Wm.).  A Golden  Chaine;  or  The  Description  of 
Tlieologie,  containing  the  Order  of  the  Causes  of  Sal- 
vation and  Damnation,  according  to  God’s  Word.  Lend. 
1600,  4to. 

A Gold  Chain  of  Four  Links,  to  draw  poor  Souls  to  their 
desired  Habitation,  or  Four  Last  Things  briefly  dis- 
coursed of.  12mo.  (Chap-book.) 

Gerluard  (John).  Golden  Ch.aine  of  Divine  Aphorisms, 
translated  by  Ralph  Winterton.  Load.  1632,  12mo. 
Nisbet  (Wm.).  Golden  Ch.aine  of  Time  leading  unto 
Christ.  Edinb.  1650,  8vo.f 

The  Catena  Avrea  of  St.  Thos.  Aquinas  I need 
not  adduce,  as  this  title  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
reference  to  Homer’s  Chain.  I may  refer,  how- 
ever, to  “ The  Chain  of  Salvation”  given  in  “ IST. 
& Q.”  1’*  S.  vi.  268.,  and  taken  from  the  title- 
page  of  that  once  popular  Compendium,  Wolle- 
bius’s  Christian  Divinity,  trans.  by  Alex.  Ross, 

I Lond.  1G50,  12mo. 

' The  Golden  Chain  of  Homer  is  sometimes  called 
j The  Hermetic  or  Mercuriai,  Chain.  Thus  Eu- 
i napius,  eulogising  Porphyry,  says  that  he,  “like  a 
! Mercurial  Chain  let  down  for  the  benefit  of  mor- 
j tals,  by  the  assistance  of  universal  erudition,  ex- 
: plained  everything  with  clearness  and  precision.”  | 
— De  Vitis,  Philos,  et  Sophist.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Antv. 

I 1568.  8vo. 

Hermes  or  Mercury  among  the  Ancients  was 
the  personification  of  that  pure  iEther  or  invisible 
' Fire  which  ensouls  and  concatenates  all  things  in 
i Nature  :§  that  Intellectual  and  Winged  Spirit 
which  illuminates,  vivifies,  and  flashes  through, 
all  things  : that  Universal  Being  or  Plastic  Spirit 
in  Nature,  that  mysterious,  all-pervading,  all- 
constraining  il/agnehc /n/?«ence,  which  being  itself 
One,  unites  in  One  the  Protean  Forms  of  the 
Universe  through  which  it  passes,  — that  Inform- 
ing, Unifying  Spirit  of  which  Virgil  speaks  : 

* See  Philo- Judffius,  On  Monarchy,  § vi. ; St.  Thos. 
Aquin.,  Sum.  Theol.;  Becani  (Martin,  Soc.  Jesu),  Opera, 
tom.  iii.  Opusc.  vii.  cap.  5. ; and  Samuel  Mather  on  “ The 
Figures  and  Types  of  the  O.  T.,  2nd  edn.,  Lond.  1705.” 
t This  title  reminds  me  of  the  last  stanza  of  a very 
beautiful  little  poem  which  appeared  about  a year  ago  in 
Household  Words,  entitled  “ One  by  One 

“ Hours  are  Golden  Links  — God’s  Token 
Reaching  Heaven  — but,  one  by  one ; 

Take  them,  — lest  the  Chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done.” 

I J Quoted  by  Taylor,  in  his  Introduction  to  Select  Works 
; of  Plotinus.  Lond.  1817,  p.  xxi. 

’ § Cf.  Bp.  Berkeley’s  Siris ; and  the  Stiggestive  Inquiry 

into  the  Hermetic  3Iystery,  pp.  68 — 98. 


“ Principio  coelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunoe,  Titaniaque  astra, 
Spiritus  intus  alit;  totamque  inlusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet.” 

jEyi.  lib.  vi.  724. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Mystic  Fire  of  the 
Eastern  Sages,  the  Astral  Spirit  in  Man,  of  Para- 
celsus, the  Anima  Mundi,  The  Golden  Chain  of 
Homer,  The  Mercury  of  the  Philosophers,  The 
Gold  of  the  Alchymists,  The  Mag  'icnl  Quintessence, 
— for,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  “All  is  in 
Mercury  which  the  Wise  men  seek.”  * 

Thus  Scarlatini  says  ; 

“ Mercurius  ob  vigorem  suum  dictus  est  Causa  agens, 
Anima  informans.  et  metallorum,  et  mineralium,  et  mix- 
torum,  imo  et  fructuum  et  florum  : vents  Spiritus  Astralis 
Hominis,  sicut  Astra  dici  queunt  Spiritus  Mercuriales 
Coeli.” 

Speaking  of  the  Caduceus  or  Hermetic  Wand, 
the  same  writer  observes  : 

“ Significat  illud,  pratter  applicationes  a Pierio  adductus, 
vim  inevitabilem  Fati,  seu  quendam  quasi  flatum,  quo 
merites  nostras  non  solum,  sed  7-es  omnes  creatm  unanimiter 
moventur  et  guhernantur;  estque  quasi  Vinculum  quo  nos 
Deo,  ipsique  inter  ?ios  ipsos  colligati  sumus  : Certa  quccdani 
necessitas  est,  qua  res  omnes  mutuo  constrictcc  percipiuntur. 
Videtur  eahaud  dubie  intellexisse  Virgilius,  cum  suaviter, 
non  minus  quam  eleganter,  cecinit : 

‘ Tunc  Virgam  capit : hac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo,’  &c. 
Hoc  modo  intima  ilia  rerum  inter  se  connexio  descripta : 
cui  hoc  additum  speciale  ex  Macrobii  testimonio,  quod 
serpentum  illorum  alter  mas  fuerit,  alter  foemina,  qui  circa 
dimidium  spirarum  erant  mutuo  connexi  per  modum 
[nodum  ?]  qui  Herculis  dicebatur.  Hanc  rerum  copulam 
(quo  magis  apposite  loquamur)  dicam  non  aliud  esse,  quam 
Communis  Natures  indissolubilem  societatem,  ita  ab  Altis- 
simo  ordinatam pro  beneficio  et  auxilio  Universi.  De  hujus 
infinitaProvidentia,  ita  Spiritus  Sanctus  disseruit : Aitin- 
git  a fine  usque  ad  finem  fortiter  et  disponit  omnia  suaviter. 

“ Per  unionem  seu  copulam  hanc  serpentium,  jion  re- 
rum solum  Unio  I ntellecta;  sedinsuper  Vinculum  Concoi'dicc 
et  Pads  : idcirco  qui  pro  hujus  negotiatione  mittebantur 
legati,  Caduceatores  appellati  sunt.”  f 

The  Doctrine  of  One  Gradual  Scale,  One  TJn- 
hroken  Chain  in  Nature,  extending  from  Infinite 
Being  to  Nonentity,  was  held  by  all  Antiquity. 
The  ancients  regarded  the  World  as  a Kosmos  or 
Orderly  System,  in  which  there  was  no  vacuum, 
but  all  the  parts  of  which  were  linked  closely 
together,  and  each  link  subordinate,  fixed,  and 
necessary.  To  this  doctrine  in  great  measure 


* Cf.  Suggestive  Inquiry,  pp.  286.  301 — 4.  316 — 18.  326. 
332.  338.  352.  361—2.  380. 

See  also  “ 3Iercury’s  Caducean  Rod,  or  the  Great  and 
Wonderful  Office  of  the  Universal  3Iercury,  or  God’sVice- 
gerent  Displayed.  Lond.  1704,”  sm.  8t)0. 

f L’Huomo  Symbolico,  ex  Ital.  Idiom.  Latin,  dot.  d It. 
D.  31.  Honcamp.  Aug.  Vind.  1695.  folio,  tom.  ii.  pp.  60. 
210—211. 

Scarlatini,  in  this  interesting  work,  enters  somewhat 
fully  into  the  significance  of  the  old  Myth  of  Hermes. 
Nor  does  he  omit  a sly  smile  at  the  slippery  tricks  which 
this  roguish  and  volatile  God  played  upon  his  credulous 
devotees,  the  Alcheraysts  or  Hermetic  Philosophers. 
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we  owe  the  belief  in  Elemental  Spirits,  Genii, 
Nymphs,  Sylphs,  Fairies,  &c.,  which  obtained 
amongst  the  Eastern  Nations,  especially  the  Per- 
sians, Arabians,  and  Jews ; amongst  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Celtic  and  Northern  Nations,  &c. ; and 
which  was  revived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  by  Paracelsus  and  the  Rosicrucians. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a large  volume,  merely 
with  references  to  works  which  treat  of,  or  touch 
on,  this  comprehensive  and  interesting  subject : 
I shall,  however,  quote  but  one  or  two  suggestive 
passages,  and  conclude  my  Note  with  a few  re- 
ferences. 

The  admirable  Pietist,  John  Arndt,  says : 

“ God  so  disposes  and  orders  things  that  the  inferior 
creatures  receive  of  the  superior,  and  all  Nature  hangs 
together  as  it  were  in  One  Chain.  And  th’s  connexion 
of  Nature  and  Providence  is  finely  described  by  the  Pro- 
phet Hosea  (ii.  21,  22.)  ‘ It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  I will  hear  the  Heavens,  and  they 
shall  hear  the  Earth,  and  the  Earth  shall  hear  the  corn 
and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  and  they  shall  hear  Jezreel.’ 
In  this  place  the  Prophet  presents  us  with  the  entire 
Order  of  Nature,  beginning  at  the  First  Cause,  which  is 
God,  &c.” — I'rue  Christianity.  B.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Southey  says,  in  his  delightful  Life  of  Wesley, — 

“ It  was  the  opinion  of  Wesley  that  there  is  a Chain 
of  Beings  advancing  by  degrees  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  point  — from  an  atom  of  organised  matter  to  the 
highest  of  the  Archangels : an  opinion  consonant  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Bards,  and  confirmed  by  Science  as  far 
as  our  physiological  knowledge  extends.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

As  to  this  “Ideal  Chain  of  Nature,”  as  it  has 
been  termed.  Professor  Sedgwick  observes : 

“ Independently  of  any  evidence  we  derive  from  palie- 
ontology,  a conception  of  this  kind  is  so  grateful  to  the 
imagination,  and  is  so  obviously  suggested  by  the  clear 
gradations  of  living  Nature,  that  an  Ideal  Organic  Scale 
has  for  ages  past  been  a subject  of  speculation.  I profess 
not  to  trace  its  history ; but  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  it 
took  its  rise  among  the  Oriental  metaphysicians  and 
physiologists.  In  the  former  half  of  last  century  it  was 
a favourite  theme  with  our  moralists  and  poets.  It  was 
adorned  by  the  beautiful  prose  of  Addison,  and  the  glit- 
tering poetry  of  Pope;  and  it  was  tortured  into  the  ser- 
vice of  infidelity  by  Bolingbroke.  Lastly,*  it  was  taken 
up  by  Soame  Jenjms  in  his  acute  and  elegant,  but  very 
unsatisfactory.  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 
But  the  links  of  his  Ideal  Chain  of  Nature  were  snapped 
asunder,  and  its  fragments  crushed  to  atoms  by  the 
weighty  and  indignant  criticism  of  Johnson,  in  his  Re- 
view of  a Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Evil. 

“In  the  hypothetical  scheme  of  the  Authors  just  al- 
luded to,  ‘ The  Universe  is  a system  whose  very  essence 
consists  in  subordination  — a Scale  of  Beings  descending 
by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite  perfection  to  absolute 
nothing;  in  which,  though  we  may  justly  expect  to  find 
perfection  in  the  Whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it ; 
yet  would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it  in  all 
its  parts,  because  the  beaut}'  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
depend  altogether  on  the  just  inferiority  of  its  parts,  &c. 

. ...  It  is  moreover  highly  probable  (we  are  told)  that 
there  is  such  a connexion  between  all  ranks  and  orders 
by  subordinate  degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each 
other’s  existence;  and  every  one  in  its  place  is  abso- 


lutely necessary  towards  sustaining  the  whole  magni- 
ficent fabric.’  ”* 

See  Mr.  Sedgwick’s  reply  to  this  in  the  passage 
which  follows.  See  also  Mr.  Hugh  Miller’s  Foot- 
Prints  of  the  Creator,  pp.  300 — 304. 

The  following  selection  of  references  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  my 
Note  : 

Charles  White.  An  Account  of  the  Begular  Gradation  in 
Man,  and  in  diiferent  Animals  and  Vegetables:  and 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Lond.  1799,  4to. 

J.  S.  Duncan’s  Analogies  of  Organised  Beings.  Oxford, 
1831. 

Taylor’s  Select  Works  of  Plotinus.  Lond.  1817.  Introd. 
pp.  Ixxii.-iii. 

Stehelin's  Rabbinical  Literature.  Lond.  1748,  vol.  i.  p. 
164. 

R.  Casway’s  Miscellaneous  Metaphysical  Essay.  Lond. 
1748,  pp.  51-59.  141. 

F.  M.  Van  Helmont’s  Paradoxal  Discourses.  Lond. 
1G85,  pt.  i.  p.  17. 

J.  A.  Comenius.  Naturall  Philosophic  Reformed.  Lond. 
1651,  p.  239. 

Boetius.  De  Consolatione  Philosophiaj.  Lib.  in.  Met.  2. 

9. ; Lib.  IV.  Pros.  G.  Met.  6. 

Barker’s  Natural  Theology.  Lond.  1674,  pp.  23.  27.  G4. 
Vaughan’s  Anima  Magica  Abscondita.  Lond.  1650,  pp. 
8.  11.  22. 

Hildrop’s  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Brute  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
p.  63. 

Sir  Thos.  Brown’s  Religio  Medici,  §§  33,  34. 

Norris’s  Miscellanies.  Lond.  1717.  See  his  remarks  on 
“ The  Porphyrian  Scale  of  Being,”  at  p.  224. 

Herder’s  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  IMenscheit.  1784 — 
1791.  See  b.  v.  cap.  i.  A Series  of  Ascending  Forms  and 
Powers  prevails  in  Creation;  and  cap.  iii.  Powers  and 
Forms  Progressive. 

Steffens’  Anthropologie,  b.  ii.  p.  6. 

Coleridge’s  Aids,  Gtli  ed.,  p.  85.  The  Friend,  4th  ed., 
vol.  iii.  p.  133. 

Morell’s  Elements  of  Psychology,  pt.  i.  pp.  47 — 55. 
Barton’s  Analogy  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Dublin,  1750,  p.  39. 
Milton’s  Paradi.se  Lost,  b.  v.  404— 42G.  469 — 512. 

Young,  Night  VI. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  i.  7,  8. ; iii.  1. 

Akenside’s  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii. 

Thomson’s  Summer,  289 — 337. 

In  conclusion,  I trust  that  some  of  your  home 
or  foreign  correspondents  will  kindly  answer  my 
Queries  relative  to  the  Aurea.  Catena  Homeri,  and 
refer  me  to  some  of  the  chief  works  in  Continental, 
especially  German,  literature,  in  which  it  has  been 
noticed.  Eihionnach. 

P.S.  — The  anonymous  author’s  scheme  of  the 
A.  C.  H.  prefixed  to  his  work,  which  was  acci- 


* Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, 5th  ed.  Lond.  1850,  p.  eexx. 

This  explanation  of  Evil  and  the  Ugly  or  Unheautiful 
in  Creation,  and  this  making  each  link  in  the  Chain  a 
sine  qua  non,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  formed  no  part  of  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Chain  of  Nature,  but  arose 
from  the  spurious  Optimism  of  the  Stoics,  developed  and 
exaggerated  hy  our  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. That  there  was  a tendency  to  it  in  Platonism  I am 
aware,  as  also  that  it  takes  a decided  form  in  the  great 
Plotinus. 
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dentally  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  is  here  given, 
merely  leaving  out  the  ring-links  of  the  wood- 
cut  ; 

“ Aukea  Catena  IIojieri. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Annulus  Platonis. 

* 

* * 

Sui'Euius  ET  Inferius  Herjietis. 

* * 

Chaos  covfusum, 

* 

Spiritus  3Itindi  volatilis  hicorporeus, 

* 

Spirilus  Mundi  acldus  corporeus. 

in 

Spiritus  Mundi  fxus  alcalimis  corporevs. 

* 

Sluteria  prima  omnium  cnncretoruni 
sublunarium  immediata  seu  Azoth. 

* 

Animalia. 

VegetabUia, 

MineraVm. 

* 

Spiritus  Mundi  r.oncentratus  fixus,  sioe 
Extractum  Chaoticum  pumin, 

* 

Perfeclio  consummafa,  sive 
Quinta  Essentia  Universi. 


A NOTE  FROM  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  work  on  the  Collegiate  Church 
at  Wolverhampton,  notices  as  a singularity  that 
the  baptismal  registers  occasionally  contain  the]re- 
cord  of  a child  christened,  who  is  designated  as  a 
son,  or  daughter,  “ of  peopple.”  We  have  heard 
I of  “ fathers  of  their  people,”  and  “ widows  of  the 
grand  army,”  but  even  Dr.  Oliver  did  not  know, 
or  rather  did  not  explain,  what  was  meant  by  a 
son  “ of  peopple.”  This  explanation  is  afforded 
in  Pishey  Thompson’s  recently  published  and 
elaborate  work  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  says  : 

“Illegitimate  children  were,  in  1574,  and  until  1660, 
baptized  as  filii  et  filia:  populi.  That  this  was  the  case  is 
proved  by  an  entry  in  1609,  where  is  entered, ‘John,  a 
bastard  alias  filius  papidi,  died  15th  October.’  The  last 
entry  of  this  kind  is  in  1667.” 

Let  me  add,  that  in  Wolverhampton  Collegiate 
Church  (a  chapel  royal,  by  the  way),  I was  re- 
minded of  eertain  discussions  in  “ H.  & Q.”  touch- 
ing longevity,  by  observing  among  the  communi- 
cants a female,  whose  age  is  commonly  asserted 
as  being  J02  years.  On  inquiry,  however,  I found 


that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  correctness  of  such 
an  assertion,  and  that  the  female  in  question  is, 
probably,  not  much  above  ninety.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, there  seems  a predilection  for  ranking  very 
aged  persons  as  centenarians.  Allow  me  to  con- 
clude this  random  Note  from  Wolverhampton  by 
noticing  the  epitaph  on  Charles  Claudius  Phillips, 
“ whose  absolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  in- 
imitable performances  on  the  violin,  made  him  the 
admiration  of  all  that  knew  him.  He  was  born 
in  Wales,  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  after  the 
experience  of  both  kinds  of  fortune,  died  in  1732 : ” 

“ Exalted  soul,  thy  various  sounds  could  please. 

The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease. 

And  jarring  crowds,  like  old  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love. 

Now  rest  in  peace,  till  Angels  bid  thee  rise. 

And  join  thy  Saviour’s  co7isort  (sic)  in  the  skies.” 

The  above  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  sailor 
who  swore  to  the  morality  of  his  ship-mate,  on  the 
ground  that  he  “played  the  fiddle  like  an  angel.” 
Altogether  the  epitaph  may  rank  with  one  in  the 
principal  church  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  which 
says  of  a deceased  attorney,  that  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  strength  of  his  head  ! J.  Doran. 


jHinor 

Earliest  Newspaper  in  America.  — 

“ The  earliest  newspaper  in  the  New  World  dates  back 
to  an  earlier  period  than  our  annalists  generally  allow. 
In  the  Dictionary  of  Dates,  by  Putman,  it  is  stated  in 
accordance  with  the  general  belief,  that  the  first  American 
newspaper  was  the  Boston  Neios  Letter  of  1704.  In  the 
State  Paper  Office  at  London,  there  is,  however,  a cop}', 
perhaps  the  only  one  extant,  of  a folio  newspaper  sheet, 
printed  at  Boston,  and  having  the  date  of  September  25th, 
1690.” 

Could  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish  any  extracts  from  this 
last  publication  ? To  all  Bostonians  they  would 
be  of  peculiar  interest.  W.  W. 

Malta. 

Homeric  Verse  : Nicholson,  the  Cambridge  Book- 
seller.  — The  following  verse,  written  by  some 
classical  Cantab,  is  so  good,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
preservation  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Nicholson  was  a book- 
seller at  Cambridge,  who,  from  Lis  custom  of 
calling  at  students’  rooms  with  maps,  became 
known  as  “ Old  Maps.”  This  circumstance  is 
celebrated  in  the  following  verse,  which  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  for  its  Homeric  character  : 

aVTOv  Ka\eovtre  Oeoi,  auSpes  fie  Nt;i^oAo'OV.” 

See  Odyss.,  3.  138.,  &c. : — 

**  drap  ou  Kara.  Kotr/xoi'.’* 

T.  W.  Es.,  M.A. 

Anecdote  of  Mungo  Parh. — I have  heard  of 
one  who,  entertaining  Mungo  Park  at  dinner,  and 
asking  if  he  should  give  him  any  ham  with  his 
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fowl,  was  answered : “ Eh,  mon ! dy’e  think  I’d 
be  sae  wasteful  as  to  eat  the  twa  meats  at  once  ! ” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

“ Soft  Sawder." — The  signification  of  this  term 
is  thus  given  in  a recent  number  of  the  Assemhlee 
Nationale.  Cannot  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish  one  more 
to  the  point  ? — 

“ It  is  all  soft  sawder.  This  is  rather  an  American 
than  an  English  expression,  and  is  difficult  to  translate 
literally.  Soft  sawder,  translated ' word  for  word,  sig- 
nifies a sawyer  who  leans  lazily  on  his  saw,  and  gets 
through  very  little  work.  A soft  sawder,  in  the  slang  of 
workmen,  means  un  lamhin,  un  graiid  lache,  un  poide 
mouilUe,  (a  drone,  a sluggard,  a faint-hearted  fellow).” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  term  of  soft 
sawder  had  its  origin  either  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Judge  Halliburton,  in 
his  well  known  work  of  Sam  Slick.  W.  W. 

Malta. 

“ London,  sad  London  !"  — The  following  lines 
may  interest  you  and  some  of  your  readers, 
specially  at  this  time.  I have  them  in  a common- 
place book  of  about  1735,  without  any  guide  as  to 
whence  they  came  : — 

“ London,  sad  London  ! 

“ Ane  Echo. 

“ What  wants  the  y‘  thow  art  in  this  sad  taking  ? 

a king. 

What  made  him  hence  remove  his  residing  ? 

syding. 

Did  any  here  deny  him  satisfaction  ? 

faction. 

Tell  me  whereon  this  strength  of  faction  lyes  ? 

on  lyes. 

What  didst  thow  doe  when  king  left  Parlament? 

lament. 

What  terms  woulclst  give  to  gain  his  company  ? 

any. 

But  thow  wouldst  serv  him  with  thy  best  endeavour? 

ever. 

What  wouldst  thow  doe  if  here  thou  couldst  behold  him  ? 

hold  him. 

But  if  he  comes  not,  what  becomes  of  London  ? 

undon.” 

B.  W. 


qderies  on  church  matters. 

In  a very  interesting  paper  “ On  Choirs  and 
Chancels,’’  read  by  Mr.  Ashpitel  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  Jan., 
that  gentleman  made  reference  to  several  tradi- 
tions with  respect  to  church  matters,  which  he  had 
heard  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
&c.,  which  are  very  curious,  and  seem  to  me  fitting 
subjects  for  Queries. 

For  instance,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
church,  which  in  England  we  are  accustomed  to 


consider  as  a practice  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  is 
in  Borne  considered  one  of  the  results  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  the  Italian  cantons  of  Switzerland 
this  was  so  considered,  and  the  practice  obtains  in 
the  Protestant  and  not  in  the  Catholic  cantons  ; 
and  as  this  separation  could  not  be  well  effected 
unless  the  churches  were  seated  or  pewed  after  the 
modern  fashion  — one  may  well  ask,  was  this  so  ? 
By-the-bye,  Mr.  Ashpitel  quoted  a passage  from 
Bale’s  Image  of  Both  Churches,  in  which  Bale 
speaks  of  “ all  shrynes,  images,  church  stooies,  and 
pewes  that  are  well  payed  for.”  Can  any  reader 
of  “ H.  & Q.”  point  out  an  earlier  allusion  to 
pews  ? 

Another  curious  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ashpitel,  and  respecting  which  one  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  contemporary  evidence  exist- 
ing — is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Reformers  were  un- 
willing to  use  the  words  “the  Gospel  side  of  the 
altar,”  and  therefore  substituted  the  words  of  the 
present  Rubric,  “ the  north  side,”  a change  which 
would  go  far  to  fix  the  orientation  of  all  churches 
built  after  that  time. 

A third  and  very  curious  tradition  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Ashpitel  seems  well  deserving  of  farther 
investigation.  It  is  well  known  that  every  nation 
but  ourselves,  and  even  our  own  Roman  Catholic 
fellow- subjects,  pronounce  Latin  after  the  Italian 
fashion,  with  the  broad  a and  e.  A tradition 
exists  in  Rome  that  our  present  pronunciation 
originated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  John  Cheke  (who,  however,  died  at 
the  close  of  Mary’s  reign),  and  that  the  English 
mode  of  pronouncing  Latin  was  then  introduced 
into  all  grammar  schools  ; its  object 'being  to  de- 
tect, by  their  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  those 
who  had  received  their  education  abroad,  and  so 
might  be  suspected  of  being  priests  in  disguise,  or 
persons  disaffected  towards  the  government.  Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  throw  light  on  this 
curious  story  ? 

Another  curious  suggestion  was  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Ashpitel,  and  that  was,  whether  anything  was 
known  as  to  the  reasons  which  induced  the  re- 
formers to  insist  that  the  altar  must  always  be 
moveable  ? Is  any  instance  known  where  it  has 
been  moved,  or  can  any  reader  throw  any  light  on 
the  matter  ? The  regulation  must  have  been 
before  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  or  before  the  custom 
of  sitting  round  the  table  which  prevails  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches.  F.  S.  A. 


ANTHONY  PURVER. 

Anthony  Purver  (or  Parver,  as  the  name  is 
sometimes  spelt)  was  a poor  Quaker,  by  trade  a 
shoemaker.  He  conceived  an  idea  that  he  was 
called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  a new  transla- 
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tion  of  tlie  Bible  ; and,  accordingly,  he  resolved 
to  learn  the  sacred  languages,  although  he  was 
then  by  no  means  young.  He  began  with  He- 
brew, which  with  incredible  patience  he  contrived 
to  master.  He  must  have  had  some  assistance,  as 
iliere  were  then  no  grammars  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  languages  in  English.  Next  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and,  lastly,  of 
Latin,  which  he  learnt,  probably,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  read  the  works  of  other  learned  authors. 
He  then  began  his  work  of  translation,  which  he 
at  length  accomplished.  He  also  added  notes,  to 
explain  obscure  passages,  and  justify  his  deviations 
from  the  authorised  version. 

All  difficulties  respecting  the  publication  of  his 
work  were  removed  by  the  charity  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  who  offered  to  pay  all  expenses.  The  trans- 
lation was  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  200^.,  under  the  title  of,  — 

“ A Xew  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory. By  Anthony  Purver.  London,  1764.” 

The  work  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  close 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Southey  prefers 
his  “ I am  he  who  am,”  to  “I  am  that  I am.”  He 
calls  the  Book  of  Canticles  “ The  Poem  of  Solo- 
mon,” “song,”  he  says,  “ being  of  profane  use.” 

The  above  particulars  I have  collected  from  the 
life  of  Dr.  Fothergill  in  the  Biog.  Borealis,  and 
from  Southey’s  Oniniana.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents supply  any  further  information  re- 
specting Purver  ? When,  and  where  was  he  born  ? 
"When  did  he  die  ? J.  Cypri.a.n  Bust. 

Norwich. 

[Anthony  Purver  was  born  at  Up-ITusborn,  in  Hants, 
about  the  year  1702 ; and  died  at  Andover  in  1777.  See 
Chalmers’s  Bing.  Diet,  for  an  excellent  account  of  him.] 


JOURNAL  OF  A POOR  VICAR  IN  WILTSHIRE, 

A.D.  1764. 

As  the  poverty  of  curates  and  small  incumbents 
is  beginning  to  arrest  public  attention,  some  Notes 
and  Queries  on  the  subject  suggest  themselves  to 
me. 

A very  interesting  narrative  entitled  Journal 
of  a Poor  Vicar,  and  dated  1764,  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  Ghambers's  Miscellany  of  Useful  and 
Entertaining  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  No.  17,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  appended  : 

“ This  singularly  touching  narrative  of  certain  passages 
in  the  life  of  a poor  vicar  in  Wiltshire  is  translated  from 
the  German  of  Zschokke,  who  took  it  from  a fugitive 
shetch  that  appeared  in  England  from  70  to  80  years  ago, 
and  which  probably  gave  Goldsmith  the  first  hint  to- 
wards his  Vicar  of  Wakefield.*  The  present  translation 
from  Zschokke,  who  has  improved  considerably  on  the 


* Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  first  published 
in  March,  1766. 


original,  is  by  an  American  writer,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
tributed to ‘The  Gift  ’ for  1844,  published  by  Carey  and 
Hart,  Philadelphia.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
respecting  the  original  “ fugitive  sketch  ” ? 

As  to  the  title,  I may  remark  that  “ Vicar  ” is 
used  in  its  obsolete  sense,  and  coincides  with  the 
French  Vicaire  and  our  Curate. 

The  curious  picture  of  clerical  domestic  economy 
we  get  a glimpse  of  in  the  Journal,  and  in  that 
passage  in  Eacliard’s  Grounds  and  Occasions  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Religion  inejuired 
into  (Lond.,  1712,  p.  71.),  which,  I think,  is  quoted 
by  Macaulay,  could  be  paralleled,  I suspect,  pretty 
closely  at  the  present  day.  I shall  content  my- 
self, however,  with  giving^another  illustration  of 
the  past.  Speaking  of  the  right  of  Whittle-gate, 
Brochett  observes : 

“ The  income  of  the  clergy  was  so  very  low,  that  in 
some  places  they  were  allowed  a Whittle-gate  — that  is, 
the  Minister  was  privileged  to  go  from  house  to  house  in 
the  parish,  and,  for  a certain  number  of  day.s,  enter  his 
Whittle  with  the  rest  of  the  household,  and  live  with 
them.  ‘An  harden  sark,  a guse  grassing,  and  a Whittle- 
gait  ’ were  all  the  salary  of  a clergyman  not  many  years 
ago  in  Cumberland  : in  other  words,  his  entire  stipend 
consisted  of  a shirt  of  coarse  linen,  the  right  of  common- 
ing  geese,  and  the  privilege  of  using  a knife  (A.-S. 
Whytel)  and  fork  at  the  table  of  his  parishioners-”  — 
Gloss,  in  voc. 

The  last  few  lines  of  Eacbard's  graphic  sketch 
I subjoin,  as  they  contain  a special  allusion  : 

“ Oh  how  prettily  and  temperately  may  half  a score 
children  be  maintained  with  almost  twenty  pounds  per 
annum  ! What  a handsome  shift  a poor  ingenious  and 
frugal  Divine  will  make,  to  take  it  by  turns,  and  wear  a 
cassock  one  year,  and  a pair  of  breeches  another  ! What 
a becoming  thing  is  it  for  him  that  serves  at  the  Altar,  to 
fill  the  dung-cart  in  dry  weather,  and  to  heat  the  oven, 
and  pull  hemp  in  wet!  And  what  a pleasant  sight  is 
it,  to  see  the  Man  of  God  fetching  up  his  single  melan- 
choly cow,  from  a small  rib  of  land  that  is  scarce  to  be 
found  without  a guide ! Or  to  be  seated  upon  a soft  and 
well  grinded  pouch  of  meal  ! Or  to  be  planted  upon  a 
pannier  with  a pair  of  geese,  or  turkies,  bobbing  out  their 
heads  from  under  bis  Canonical  coat,  as  you  cannot  but 
remember  the  3Ian,  Sir,  that  was  thus  accomplished  1 Or 
to  find  him  raving  about  the  yards,  or  keeping  his  chamber 
close,  because  the  duck  lately  miscarried  of  an  egg,  or 
that  the  never-failing  hen  has  unhappily  forsaken  her 
wonted  nest  ? ” — Eachard,  p.  77. 

Is  it  known  to  whom  Eachard  alludes  here,  and 
whom  he  thus  selects  as  type  of  a class  ? 

Jakltzberg. 


dHiitor  cauerte^. 

The  Bronze  Horses  at  Venice. —I  request  some 
reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  will  acquaint  me  with  the 
height,  English  measure,  of  the  four  celebrated 
bronze  horses,  in  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  San  Marco  at  Venice.  Upon  inquiring, 
I was  told  they  were  4 feet  7 inches  Venetian 
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measure;  and  I look  upon  the  Venetian  foot  to 
be  14  inches  (barely)  English  measure,  which 
would  make  them  16  hands  English.  I had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  exactly  this  point,  but  I got 
the  guardiano  to  let  me  up  stairs  to  the  statues ; 
and  having  been  accustomed  to  form  the  idea  of 
the  height  of  living  horses,  nearly,  if  not  precisely, 
by  standing  up  beside  them,  I should  put  down 
the  bronze  figures  at  16  hands  3 inches.  Perhaps 
a correspondent  of  your  miscellany  will  please  to 
inform  me,  if  the  Venetian  ffieasure  be  correct,  the 
comparative  rate  according  to  the  English  rule  ? 

Sigma. 

Richmond,  Surre}-. ' 

Popes  “ Ode  on  St^ecilids  Day."  — Malone, 
in  his  Life  of  Dryden  (p.  276.),  gives  a list  of  all 
the  Odes  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  then  known,  with 
the  dates  when  written,  and  the  names  of  the 
writers  and  composers  ; which  concludes  thus  — 

“ 1708.  Pope.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pope’s  Ode  was 
set  to  musick  in  1708.” 

What  is  the  authority  for  this  statement,  that 
Pope’s  Ode  was  written  in  1708  ? and  will  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  when  this  Ode 
was  first  set  to  music,  and  where  performed  ? We 
know  that,  after  great  alterations,  it  was  set  by 
Dr.  Greene,  and  performed  at  Oxford  in  1730. 

P.  O.  S. 

“ The  Dying  Christian."  — Here  again  I would 
ask  for  like  information.  Steele’s  request  was  for 
“ two  or  three  Stanzas  for  Musick.”  When,  and 
by  whom  was  it  set  ? and  when  and  where  first 
performed  ? Is  the  original  music  known,  and 
can  it  be  seen?  P.  O.  S. 

“ Treasurie  of  Ancient  and  Moderne  Times."  ~~ 
I have  two  folio  volumes  under  this  title,  both 
printed  by  W.  Jaggard,  one  in  1613,  and  the  other 
in  1619.  They  contain  a variety  of  curious 
matter,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French.  In  the  second  volume  a third  is  pro- 
mised. Has  this  ever  been  published  ? And  who 
was  the  compiler,  who  describes  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell, 
Baronet,  in  the  first  volume,  as  “ your  naraelesse 
Well-wilier,  desirous  to  be  knowne  to  none  but 
your  Selfe  ” ? J-  C.  Witton. 

Bath. 

“ Comme  V esprit  vient  aux  files." — This  is  the 
title  of  a print  published  some  twelve  years  ago 
by  Gambart  and  Janin.  To  what  story  does  it 
allude  ? A cavalier  in  a slashed  doublet  (dressed 
in  Gil  Bias  style,  but  a perfect  Hyperion  to  Gil 
Bias)  is  seated  at  a table,  talking  on  his  fingers, 
apparently,  to  five  handsome  damsels,  who  are  all 
attention  to  his  story. 

There  is  a companion  picture,  entitled  Colin 
Maillard,  or  “ Blindman’s  Buff,”  but  of  much  in- 


ferior merit.  I have  put  this  Query  to  many 
persons,  but  in  vain.  Henry  T.  Riley. 

What  was  the  largest  Sum  ever  given  for  a Pic- 
ture?— In  Weale’s  London  exhibited  in  1851,  is 
the  following  statement : 

“ Mr.  G.  Tomline,  M.P.,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  is  the 
possessor  of  a few  pictures  of  high  importance.  Among 
them  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  or  Christ  healing  the  Pa- 
ralytic, considered  to  be  the  finest  picture  from  the  hand 
of  Murillo,  for  elevation  of  character  and  other  great 
qualities  of  art.  It  was  obtained  from  the  Hospital  of 
La  Caridad,  at  Seville,  by  Marshal  Soult,  of  whom  Mr. 
Tomline  purchased  it  at  a cost  of  75007,  being  the  largest 
sum  ever  given  for  any  picture  in  England,” 

Was  this  statement  a correct  one,  and  does  it 
hold  good  at  the  present  day  ? If  so,  the  country- 
men of  the  picture- plunderer  Soult  have  com- 
pletely outdone  us  in  this  respect,  since  Murillo’s 
“ Conception  of  the  Virgin”  was  purchased  by  the 
French  government,  at  Marshal  Soult’s  sale  in 
May,  1852,  for  24,6127.  Has  any  higher  price 
than  this  ever  been  given  for  a picture  in  any 
country  ? It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  two 
pictures  mentioned  were  both  by  Murillo,  and 
both  had  belonged  to  Marshal  Soult.  The  fifteen 
Murillos  sold  at  his  sale  realised  46,5307. 

CUTHBERT  BeBE. 

Sleeford  and  Torney  Families.  — I am  anxious 
for  information  respecting  the  family  of  Sleeford, 
Sleford,  or  Sleforth,  formerly  of  Obthorpe  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  of  whom  I can  find  no  later 
trace  than  1662,  when  the  manor  of  Obthorpe  be- 
longed to  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family  had  failed  before 
1472,  and  that  a junior  branch  was  settled  at 
Belton  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  arms  of  the  Sleford 
family  were  arg.  a chevron,  or,  between  3 trefoils. 
The  Slefords  intermarried  with  the  hlortimer, 
Threckingholme,  and  Sheffield  families,  and,  1 
think,  also  with  the  Kymes  of  Friskney,  from 
whom  the  husband  of  Anne  Ayscough  the  Mar- 
tyr is  supposed  to  have  descended. 

I shall  be  glad  also  of  all  the  information  I can 
procure  relative  to  the  family  of  Torney  of  Lin- 
colnshire, with  which  the  Kymes  of  Friskney  also 
intermarried.  Pishey  Thompson, 

Stoke  Newington.  . 

Chained  Mountains.  — 

“ One  ancient  Riquetti,  in  mad  fulfilment  of  a mad 
vow,  chains  two  mountains  together  ; and  the  chain,  with 
its  ‘ iron  star  of  five  raj’s,’  is  still  to  be  seen.”  — Carlyle’s 
Fr.  JRevol,  bk.  iv.  chap.  4. 

Is  this  fact?  What  are  the  circumstances? 

Threlkeld. 

The  Carrying  of  a Corpse.  — A woman  carry- 
ing the  other  day  the  corpse  of  an  infant  under 
her  arm  to  be  buried,  was  declared  by  the  sexton 
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to  be  evidently  new  and  inexpei’ienced  in  such 
matters,  because  she  carried  the  head  of  the  coffin 
foremost.  Wliy  is  it  correct  to  carry  the  feet 
I first  ? T.  W.  Rs..  I\r.A. 

Spinetles.  — Are  any  Spineltcs  known  to  be 
! still  in  existence  ? and  if  so,  where  ? I do  not 
j include  Harpsichords  in  my  inq\iiry.  What  is 
I the  difference  between  the  Virginals  and  the  Spi- 
; nelte?  and  when  did  the  latter  supersede  the 
I former  ? Was  the  Spinette  in  use  later  than  the 
i reign  of  Queen  Anne  ? Henry  T.  Riley. 

“ The  Tea  BoomT — Who  is  the  author  of  The 
Tea  lloom,  or  Fiction  and  Renlity  ? A play  in 
two  acts,  published  in  1811.  X. 

Quotation  wanted. — Where  is  the  following  line 
to  be  found,  which  occurs  in  a description  of  the 
bui!di:ig  of  Solomon’s  temple  : 

“ Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  grew.” 

Uneda. 

riiilaclelphia. 

General  Macartveij  and  Lord  Macartney. — Was 
General  Macartney,  who  took  so  prominent,  and, 
if  report  says  true,  so  disgraceful  a part  in  the 
fatal  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
LordMohun,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Macartney,  our 
ambassador  to  China,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century?  If  not,  was  he  a member  of  the  same 
family  ? What,  too,  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
General  ? Henry  T.  Riley. 

Derivation  of  the  name  Malifant,"  or  ^'■Male- 
Infant." — In  Leland’s  Itinerary,  vol.  iv.  p.  30., 
referring  to  Glamorganshire,  the  author  says  : 

“Now  to  cum  agayn  to  the  West  Ripe  of  Lay  over 
S.  Fagan’s  Bridge;  S.  George  a Village  lyeth  3 quarters 
of  a mile  upwarde  on  the  Ripe,  and  there  is  a Castelle 
hard  by  the  Ripe  on  the  West  North  West  side  of  the 
Village.  This  Castelle  stondith  on  plaine  Ground.  It 
longgid  to  the  Male-Infantes,  whereof  one  was  alyve 
Avithin  this  40  yeres.  The  Castelle  is  now  the  Kinges : 
and  our  Roger  Ilerehert  a Bastard  dwellith  in  it.” 

Again,  at  p.  31.,  he  says  : 

“ There  is  a Castelle  almost  stonding  on  an  even 
Gronnde  half  a hlile  from  Laniltute  by  Est  North  Est 
caullid  Llanvais.  It  is  almost  al  doun.  It  longgith  now 
to  the  King.  It  was  in  hominutn  memoria  the  Male-In- 
fuuntes,  ther  communely  caullid  the  MuHfantes.  There 
cummith  a little  Bekke  within  a stone  caste  of  the  Castelle, 
and  runnith  on  the  West  side  of  it.  It  risith  by  gesse 
halfe  a mile  83'  North  West  above  the  Castelle  otLanvays : 
and  passing  by  this  Castelle  it  goith  in  Colhow  Water  by 
likelihod.” 

And,  lastly,  at  p.  40„  the  author  says  : 

“And  of  late  tyme  Caspar  Duke  of  Bedeford,  being 
Lord  of  Glamorganshire,  the  Landes  of  the  hlale-Infantes, 
for  Lak  of  due  issue,  cam  by  Eschete  onto  hym  as  Lorde 
of  the  Countery.  Norv  they  be  the  Kinges.” 

I have  heard,  but  cannot  recollec.t,  the  circum- 
stances from  which  the  name  Male-Infant  or  Mali- 


fant  was  derived.  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents supply  such  information  ? Philo-Iltuti. 

" Rame"  and  " Ramscomh."  — In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  some  SOI.  ivas  laid  out  in  London  upon 
the  repair  of  tlie  Rame.  In  a seaport  an  order 
was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  Rame  and  Rams- 
comh.  What  were  these  ? G.  R.  L. 

“ Lama  Sahachthani : or  Cry  of  the  Son  of  God." 

— Who  wrote  this  little  book  of  devotions? 

“ Useful  at  all  times,  especially  Passion  JVeeh," 
&c.  I have  ftco  editions  : one  dated  1700,  dedi- 
cated to  William  III.,  London ; the  other  pub- 
lished at  Wolvei'hnmpton,  1755,  and  dedicated  in 
the  same  words  to  King  George.  H.  T.  E. 

A Railway  Query.  — Suppose  a railway  train  to 
start  on  a journey  from  the  North  Pole,  when  the 
rate  of  the  earth’s  rotator}"  motion  is  at  zero,  and 
to  travel  fifty  miles  in  one  hour  due  south.  Each 
minute  of  the  sixty  the  train  has  been  subjected  to 
a growing  lateral  pressure  from  the  steadily  in- 
creasing rapidity  of  the  points  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face which  it  is  passing  over  ; till,  at  the  point  of 
its  arrival,  it  finds  itself  rushing  from  west  to  east 
at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  velocity  during  the 
journey  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  if  it 
had  been  running  all  the  way  in  a curve,  to  which 
the  railroad  may  be  considered  a tangent,  and 
which,  at  the  point  of  arrival,  has  diverged 
upwards  of  twelve  miles  from  the  apparent  recti- 
linear path,  and  the  pressure  of  the  ivheels  against 
the  rails  during  that  rapid  journey  must  have 
proved  a very  appreciable  retarding  force.  The 
Query  which  I would  append  to  the  above  is 
this:  — Have  our  practical  engineers  made  any 
allowance  for  this  element  in  their  calculation  of 
the  Avorking  powers  required  for  railways  whose 
direction  is  north  and  south  ? or  have  our  Rail- 
way Companies  detected  the  operation  of  this 
element,  and  to  Avhat  extent?  G.  J.  C.  D. 

Dartmouth  Roav,  Blackheath. 

Manufacture  of  Wood  and  Peat  Charcoal.  — 
The  people  in  this  county  are  not  Avell  up  to  the 
making  of  wood  charcoal,  and  such  as  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  so  make  nearly  a secret  of  so  doing, 
and  state  it  Avould  take  three  weeks  to  burn  a 
mound.  If  you  would  give  full  directions  and 
size  of  a small  heap  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  it  would  not 
only  oblige  me,  but  be  useful  to  others  also,  how 
peat  charcoal  is  made,  so  as  a private  gentleman 
may  be  able  to  burn  for  his  OAvn  use. 

Robert  Chambers. 

The  Castle,  Kingstown,  Dublin. 

“ Philander  and  Rose,"  and  “ A Family  Sto?-y." 

— Could  any  of  your  Manchester  readers  oblige  me 
by  giving  any  information  regarding  the  authov- 
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ship  of  the  two  following  dramatic  works,  printed 
there,  both  of  them  very  scarce,  — Philander  and 
Hose,  a musical  pastoral,  songs  only  printed, 
12mo.,  Manchester,  1785  ; A Family  Story,  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  privately  printed  at  Man- 
chester in  1814?  There  is  a short  notice  of  this 
last  piece  in  Mr.  Martin’s  Catalogue.  X. 

John  Drummond.  — Can  any  of  your  Edinburgh 
readers  give  me  any  account  of  John  Drummond, 
a schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh,  who  published  an 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  8vo.,  Edinb., 
1767  ? I think  he  also  published  a collection  of 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse  for  the  use  of  schools. 

X. 

St.  Germain  Lords.  — I mean  to  designate  by 
this  imperfect  title,  which  I use  only  for  want  of 
a better,  all  lords  created  by  James  II.  after  the 
Revolution,  or  by  his  son  or  grandson.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  refer  me  to  any  published 
list  of  these  creations  ? L.  S. 

Heraldic.  — I should  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  would  inform  me  as  to  the 
names  of  families  to  which  the  following  coats  of 
arms  are  to  be  referred ; they  are  quarterings  of 
the  Stanley  coat : 

1.  Gu.  ten  escallop  shells,  argt.  4,  3,  2,  and  1. 

2.  Arg.  a lion  ramp.  gu.  ducally  crowned,  or. 

3.  Quarterly  1 and  4 az.  seme  of  fleurs-de-lis,  or, 
2 and  3 gu.  the  sun  in  splendour,  or. 

4.  Barry  of  ten  arg.  and  az.,  over  all  a lion 
ramp,  guard,  gu. 

5.  Arg.  3 bends  (or  bendlets)  gu.  on  a chief 
....  an  escallop.  . . ., 

6.  Azure,  a lion  ramp,  (or  wolf)  arg. 

7.  Arg.  3 fishes  hauriant  sab.  within  a bordure 
engrailed  of  the  last. 

8.  Chequy,  az.  and  or. 

Also  from  another  shield  : 

1.  Arg.  a lion  ramp.  gu.  collared,  or. 

2.  Gu.  a fesse  chequy,  az.  and  or,  bet.  3 eagles 
displayed  of  the  last. 

j Erm.  a fesse,  az. 

4.  Az.  a cross,  or,  (the  particular  cross  not  re- 
cognisable). 

5.  Arg.  3 garbs,  gu. 

6.  Arg.  on  a cross azure,  five  fleurs-de- 

lis,  or. 

7.  Or,  a lion  ramp,  guard,  az. 

8.  Arg.  3 martlets,  gu.  J.  B. 

St.  Bees  College.  — Is  there  extant  any  register 
of  admissions  to  this  college  that  supplies  informa- 
tion respecting  the  students,  as  to  parentage, 
place  of  birth,  or  school-education  ? and  if  there 
is  such  a register,  how  far  back  does  it  go  ? * 

E.  H.  A. 

[*  The  St.  Bees  College  Calendar  for  1851,  contains  a 
list  of  members  admitted  from  the  foundation,  but  no 
particirlars  of  their  birth  and  school  education.] 


:®tnar  <SRueviei  toftj 

“ The  Vicar  and  MosesL  — Who  is  the  author 
of  a poem  or  ballad  entitled  “ The  Vicar  and 
Moses,”  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? Many 
years  since  I saw  a copy,  with  a large  picture 
above,  representing  a funeral  performed  in  the 
night  by  the  aid  of  a lantern  carried  by  Moses. 
I remember  the  following  : 

“ V.  The  body  we’ll  bury. 

But  pray  where’s  the  hurry  ? 

M.  Why,  look,  sir,  the  corpse  it  doth  sta}'. 

V.  You  fool,  hold  your  peace. 

Since  miracles  cease. 

A corpse,  Moses,  can’t  run  awa}'.” 

T.  W.  Rs„  M.A. 

[There  are  two  versions  of  this  song  in  Dr.  Burney’s 
Collection  of  Ballads,  in  the  British  Museum.  In  vol.  i. 
p.  136.,  it  is  entitled  “The  Vicar  and  Moses,”  and  com- 
mences — 

“At  the  sign  of  the  horse,  old  Spintext  of  course. 

Each  night  took  his  pipe  and  his  pot. 

O’er  a jorum  of  nappy,  quite  pleasant  aud  happy," 
Was  plac’d  this  canonical  sot.” 

This  is  the  version  quoted  by  our  correspondent,  and 
has  sixteen  verses.  The  other,  with  the  same  title,  oc- 
curs in  vol.  vii.  p.  141.,  and  commences  — 

“ There  was  once,  it  was  said,  but  it’s  out  of  ray  head. 
And  more  so,  yet  true  is  my  tale. 

That  a round  belly’d  vicar,  bepimpled  with  liquor. 
Could  stick  to  no  text  but  his  ale.” 

This  has  the  initials  G.  A.  S.,  that  is,  George  Alex- 
ander Stevens,  and  has  seventeen  verses.] 

Richard  Smyth.  — 

“ A Letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Smith  to  Dr.  Henry  Ham- 
mond concerning  the  sence  of  that  Article  in  the  Creed, 
He  descended  into  Hell,  Together  with  Dr.  Hammond’s 
Answer.  London,  Printed  for  Richard  Chiswell,  1684.” 
Pp.  78.  12mo. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a little  book  I picked 
up  a few  days  ago  at  a stall,  having  been  given  to 
understand  that  Chiswell  never  printed  or  pub- 
lished anything  worthless.  May  I ask  whether 
the  little  work  is  scarce  ? and  who  was  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Smith? — “ a gentleman,”  says  Chiswell,  in 
his  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Reader,  “ well 
known  to  most  of  the  learned  of  his  time.”  hie 
dates  from  Little  Moor  Fields,  April,  1649. 

E.  H.  A. 

, [Richard  Smith,  or  Smyth,  was  indeed  “ well  known 
to  most  of  the  learned  of  his  time,”  as  our  correspondent 
will  find,  if  he  will  only  consult  his  amusing  Obituary, 
edited  by  Sir  Henr}'  Ellis  for  the  Camden  Society.  The 
best  account  of  Richard  Smyth  is  to  be  found  in  Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses  (Bliss),  iii.  1031.  “ He  was  a person,” 

says  Wood,  “ infinitely  curious  in,  and  inquisitive  .after 
books,  and  sutfered  nothing  considerable  to  escape  him 
that  fell  within  the  compass  of  his  learning,  desiring  to  be 
master  of  no  more  than  he  knew  how  to  use.  He  was 
constantly  known  every  day  to  wmlk  his  rounds  among 
the  booksellers’  shops  (especially  in  Little  Britain),  in 
London,  and  by  his  great  skill  and  experience  he  made 
choice  of  such  books  that  were  not  obvious  to  every  man’s 
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eye.  He  lived  in  times  which  ministred  peculiar  op- 
portunities of  meeting  with  books  that  were  not  every 
day  brought  into  public  light ; and  few  eminent  libraries 
were  bought  where  he  had  not  the  liberty  to  pick  and 
chuse.”  Richard  Smyth  died  on  March  2G,  1G75,  aged 
85,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate.  His  library  came  into  the  hands 
of  Richard  Chiswell,  bookseller  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
and  was  sold  by  auction  in  May  and  June,  1G82.  The 
Sale  Catalogue,  with  manuscript  prices,  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Cf.  “ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  ii.  389.] 

SI)'  Ode  of  Wynchestei-e.  — Robert  of  Brunne, 
in  liis  version  of  “Peter  Langtoft’s  Chronicle” 
(Hearne’s  Worhs,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.,  O.Kford,  1725), 
has  the  following  lines  ; 

“ For  a bisshop  he  sent  at  morn  whan  it  was  day. 

Sir  Ode  of  Wynchestere,  so  hat  bisshop  bight.” 

The  lines  refer  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  when  the  see  of  W inchester  was  va- 
caut.  IVho  was  “Sir  Ode  the  bisshop”?  Was 
he  a late  instance  of  the  early  Chorepiscopns  f or 
was  he  an  early  instance  of  the  later  bishop  in  par- 
tibus  ? I do  not  recollect  that  he  is  mentioned  in 
Wharton’s  List  of  Suffragans,  published  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  Essay,  in  vol.  vi.  of  Nichols’s 
Bibliotli.  Topogr. ; but  I am  away  from  books, 
and  my  notes  on  the  subject  are  but  scanty. 

Lewis  occasionally  refers  to  the  “ Memoir  on 
the  Winkburne  seal ; ” and  speaks  of  the  “ effigies 
of  Thomas  Swillington  on  the  Winkburne  seal." 
What  is  the  Winkburne  seal,  and  where  deposited  ? 

J.  Sansom. 

[The  “Memoir  on  the  Winkburne  Seal”  is  noticed  by 
Dr.  Pegge  in  his  Letter,  immediately  following  Lewis’s 
Essay.  Dr.  Pegge  states  that  “ the  matrix  of  this  oval 
seal  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Burnell 
of  Winkburne,  co.  Nottingham,  and  is  now  [1784]  the 
property  ef  my  kinsman,  Peter  Pegge,  Esq.,  lord  of  that 
manor.”  See  his  “ Observations  on  a Seal  of  Thomas, 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,”  in  Archceologia,  vol. 
vii.  p.  3G2.  We  cannot  find  any  mention  made  of  “ Sir 
Ode,”  either  as  bishop  or  suffragan  of  Winchester.  At 
the  death  of  William  II.  this  see  was  vacant,  as  noticed 
by  Sir  John  Hayward  in  his  Life  of  IVilliam  II.,  p.  21G., 
who  says,  “At  this  time  he  held  in  his  hands  three  bishop- 
ricks,  Canterburie,  Winchester,  and  Salisburie,  and  twelve 
Abbeys.”  In  the  same  page  of  Langtoft’s  Chronicle,  Wil- 
liam II.  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Westminster, 
“At  Westminstre  is  he  laid,  at  Saynt  Peter  Kirke;” 
whereas,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  buried  at  Winchester.] 

“ A Timivisgy.’’  — In  An  Account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings against  Thomas  Collins  and  John  Frse- 
man,  Spc.  ^c.  (a  pamphlet  published  at  Carmarthen, 
in  1773),  it  is  recorded  that  — 

“ The  said  Freeman  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, Peggy,  a grey  mare  got  by  Squirrel,  which  he  has 
got  valued  at  lOW.  A Timwisgy,  value  107,  from  a horse- 
dealer  in  Holbourn.  A bay  Switch-tail  Mare  from  the 
French  Ambassador,”  &c. 

Now,  what  was  this  Timwisgy  ? 

Cdthbeet  Bede. 

[A timwisgy,  or  rather  tim- whisky, is  a light  one-horse 
chaise  without  a head.] 


Amulet.  — What  is  the  derivation  of  this  word  ? 

M.  A.  S. 

[Richardson'derives  it  from  the  Latin  “ Amulelum,  from 
amoliri,  amolHus  (from  a and  moles,  a heap  or  mass),  to 
heave  away,  to  drive  away,  to  repel.  That  which  throws 
off,  expels,  repels,  wards  oft'  any  evil  or  mischance ; ,and 
further,  that  confers  some  charms.”] 


THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  MICHAEL. 

(2"‘'  S.  ii.  229.  420.  470.  514. ; iii.  76.) 

The  reference  kindly  furnished  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of 
Dec.  27,  to  the  volume  compiled  by  the  Rev.  D. 
T.  Powell,  of  Tottenham,  now  the  MS.  Addit. 
17,436,  in  the  British  Museum,  enables  me  to  an- 
swer — in  the  negative  — my  original  inquiry  for 
a list  of  the  early  Knights  of  St.  Michael,  and  that 
upon  no  less  authority  than  Count  Durfort  and 
King  Louis  XVIII.,  who  were  both  well  informed 
in  the  gentilitial  antiquities  of  their  native  coun- 
try. It  appears  that  the  only  known  catalogue  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Michael  created  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  is  that  of 
the  fifteen  original  knights,  contained  in  the  or- 
donnance  of  Louis  XI.,  by  which  he  founded  the 
Order,  at  his  castle  of  Amboise,  on  the  1st  Au- 
gust, 1469.  The  founder  reserved  to  himself  the 
nomination  of  twenty-one  other  companions,  in 
order  to  make  thirty-six  in  the  whole ; but  of 
those  twenty-one  there  is  no  list  extant,  nor  of 
their  successors,  before  the  union  of  the  Order 
to  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  year  1579. 

“ In  order  to  ascertain  this,”  states  Mr.  Powell,  “ I 
mentioned  to  my  friend  Count  Durfort  (since  the  Re- 
storation Peer  of  France,  and  Lieut.-General  of  the  army) 
the  difficulty  I found  in  making  out  the  list  of  the  knights 
according  to  their  election  by  the  different  monarchs 
afterwards.  This  Count  was  a man  extremely  conversant 
with  things  relative  to  the  nobility  of  France  — tres  lien 
instruit  dans  Vhistoire  de  la  noblesse,  §'c.  His  reply  was 
that  he  believed  no  such  list  existed,  but  would  make 
further  inquiry.  Accordingly  he  told  me  that  since, 
having  been  on  a visit  for  some  days  to  his  sovereign 
Louis  XVIIL,  at  Hartwell,  near  Aylesbury,  he  had  men- 
tioned to  the  King  the  subject,  whose  answer  was  that 
there  is  no  extant  list,  either  in  print  or  MS.,  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Michael  previous  to  the  Order  being  incor- 
porated with  that  of  St.  Esprit  by  Henri  HI.,  1579,  or 
when  the  Order  was  in  its  lustre ; but  that  there  are  lists 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  Michael  that  were  made,  after  the 
said  incorporation,  separate  from  the  two  united  orders, 
which  continued  till  the  Revolution.  The  Count  after- 
wards said  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  the  whole, 
but  that  he  believed  there  might  be  a list  in  the  library 
of  the  King  of  France.” 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  late  Rev. 
D.  T.  Powell  proceeded  to  compile  his  collection 
(now  the  Additional  MS.  17,436)  by  turning 
over  the  pages  of  Pere  Anselme  and  other  genea- 
logical authorities;  and  his  volume  consists  of 
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nearly  three  hundred  emblazonments  of  the 
atchievements  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Michael, 
tricked  and  coloured  upon  impressions  from  an 
outline  plate,  which  was  etched  for  the  purpose  at 
Mr.  Powell’s  expense.  The  volume  was  pur- 
chased for  the  national  collection  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Powell’s  library,  Aug.  1,  1848,  Lot  434. 

Mr.  Powell  has  transcribed  the  following  pas- 
sage without  mentioning  its  source,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  attention,  as  stating  a fact  confirmed  by 
other  authorities,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  these 
collars  of  livery  (or  ordres)  it  was  considered  a 
point  of  honour  to  wear  only  one  at  a time  : 

“Le  Fond.ateur  de  cet  illustre  Ordre  pensoit  par  le 
inoyen  de  ce  Collier  avoir  sous  sa  main  tous  les  Grands 
du  Eoyaume  quand  ils  viendroient  an  cliapitre.  C’est 
pour  quoi  le  Duo  de  Bretagne  le  refusa,  regardant  cet  hon- 
neur  comme  un  piege  centre  les  droits  de  son  Duelid  et 
qu’aussi  il  avoit  rec;u  i’ordre  de  la  Toison.  Et  le  Duo  de 
Bourgogne  le  regardant  peut-etre  du  meme,  le  refusa  aussi 
et  faisant  pis  re^utcelui  de  la  Jartierre,  et  le  porta  jusqu’k 
sa  mort.” 

The  Duke  of  Britany  refused  the  French  king’s 
collar,  because  he  had  already  accepted  that  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  also  re- 
fused it ; but,  “ doing  worse,”  accepted  and  wore 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  until  his  death. 

So,  in  1519,  the  circumstance  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  having  received  the  order  of  France  was 
made  an  excuse  for  his  not  accepting  that  of  the 
Garter.  (See  State  Tapers,  i.  117.  120. ; and  Ni- 
colas, Hist,  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  p.  132.) 

Subsequently  we  find  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  regarding  with  much  pride  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a knight  of  both  orders.  This 
is  shown  in  a passage  of  his  will,  in  which  he  leaves 
to  his  brother  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick,  — 

“A  George  with  the  French  order  and  the  English  in  one, 
with  a plain  gold  chain  at  it : This  token  (he  adds)  he 
must  keep  in  remembrance  that  his  brother  was  of  both 
the  orders,  and  not  only  so,  but  almost  the  oldest  of  both 
the  orders  in  both  the  realms.”  — Nicolas,  Order  of  the 
Garter,  p.  200. 

In  addition  to  the  particulars  I before  gave 
(2"**  S.  ii.  470.)  in  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
as  a Knight  of  St.  Michael,  I may  add  that  a fine 
wood-engraving  of  his  arms  and  quarterings, 
adorned  with  its  collar  and  with  the  garter,  occurs 
at  the  back  of  the  title  of  Morelim,  Verhorum 
Latinorum  cum  Greeds  Anglicisque  conjunctorum 
locupletissimi  Commentarii,  London,  1583,  folio. 
(It  may  possibly  occur  in  other  books,  but  I have 
seen  it  only  in  Mr.  Powell’s  volume,  at  p.  313.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  investiture  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of  Leicester  as  Knights  of  St. 
Michael  in  15G6,  is  printed  at  length  by  Ashniole, 
History  of  the  Garter,  p.  369. 

In  1571  the  Earl  of  Leicester  kept  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  with  great  ceremony  at  Warwick,  of 
which  a full  account,  from  the  Black  Book  of  War- 
wick,  is  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica 


Britannica,  No.  xvii.  (Vol.  iv.  part  ii.)  Though 
“ atone  in  his  glory  ” as  a knight  of  the  order,  he 
had  for  witnesses  of  his  state  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
the  Lord  Berkeley,  the  Lord  Dudley,  the  Lord 
Chandos,  the  Lord  Deputy  or  President  (t.  e.  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Hen.  Sydney,  K.G.),  and  many 
other  knights  and  gentlemen  ; beside  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms  and  his  own  pursuivant  of  arms, 
named  Dragon.  His  own  splendid  attire,  we  are 
told,  was  well  worthy  of  contemplation.  He  was  — 

“ Apparelled  all  in  white,  his  shoes  of  velvet,  his  stoks  of 
hose  knit  silk,  his  upper  stoks  of  white  velvet  lyned  with 
cloth  of  silver,  his  doublet  of  silver,  his  jerkin  white  velvet 
drawn  with  silver,  beautified  with  gold  and  precious 
stones;  his  girdle  and  skabai'd  rvhite  velvet;  his  robe 
white  sat  ten  embrowdered  with  gold  afoot  broade  very 
curiouslye;  his  cap  black  velvet  with  a white  feather; 
his  collar  of  gold  besett  with  precious  stones,  and  his 
garter  about  his  legg  of  Saint  George’s  order, — -a  sight 
worth  the  beholding.  And  yet  sui'ely  all  this  costly  and 
curious  apparell  was  not  more  to  be  praised  than  the 
comely  gesture  of  the  same  Earle,  whose  stature  being 
reasonably  (tall)  was  furnished  with  all  proporcion,  and 
lyniaments  of  bis  body  and  partes  answerable  in  all 
tilings,  so  as  in  the  eies  of  this  writer  he  seemed  the  only 
goodliest  personage  male  in  England,  which  peradventure 
might  be  asserted.” 

Who  “ the  only  gootlliest  person  female,”  in  the 
eyes  of  the  same  writer,  was,  it  is  easy  to  guess. 
Elizabeth  came  to  Warwick  and  Kenilworth 
Castle  in  the  following  year  (1572),  as  she  had 
done  before  in  1566  and  1568.  Her  most  cele- 
brated visit,  distinguished  by  its  lavish  expendi- 
ture and  magnificence,  was  in  1575. 

Camden  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  first 
much  gratified  by  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  being 
conferred  on  her  two  m5st  distinguished  nobles  : 

“ This  she  took  for  a great  honour,  remeraltfering  her- 
self that  no  Englishman  was  ever  honoured  with  this 
order,  save  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  But  when  she  exactly 
observed  all  things  that  belonged  to  the  honour  of  it,  she 
was  at  length  much  displeased  to  see  it  so  vilified  that  it 
was  prostituted  indifferently  to  every  man.”  — Annates, 
4to.  1628,  p.  126. 

It  is  said  that,  before  the  election  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of  Leicester,  Francis  II.  had 
already  occasioned  some  murmuring  in  his  own 
court  by  making  so  many  as  eighteen  knights  of 
St.  Michael  in  one  promotion  in  1560.  His  con- 
tinued profusion  in  bestowing  the  order,  and  the 
same  practice  with  Charles  IX.,  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  elite  order  of  St.  Esprit  in  1579. 

My  conjecture  (2"’*  S.  ii.  470.)  is  confirmed, 
that  the  Scotish  Knights  of  St.  Michael  were 
more  numerous  than  the  English.  Mr.  Powell 
has  collected  the  following  names  : 

John  Stuart,  Seigneur  d’Aubigny,  died  1482. 

James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  died  1529. 

.John  Stuart,  Duke  of  Albany,  died  1536. 

Robert  Stuart,  Mareschal  d’Aubigny,  Knight  of  St. 
Michael  1515,  died  1543. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  died  1557. 
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George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Huntly,  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, invested  1548,  died  1562. 

John  Stuart,  Duke  of  Albany,  died  1566.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  the  robe.s  of  tlie  order. 

James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  Chatelhe- 
ranlt.  In  his  portrait  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Abercorn,  published  by  Edward  Harding,  1799,  and  in 
Lodge’s  Portraits,  he  wears  the  collar  of  St.  Michael.  He 
died  1575. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

25.  Parliament  Street. 


painters’  anachronisms. 

(2"'*  S.  iii.  65.) 

It  is  very  amusing  to  find  in  the  early  chroni- 
cles the  Israelites  besieging  Canaanitish  cities  with 
\ cannon  and  mortars,  and  still  more  so  to  see 
I Abraham  about  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  as  a sacri- 
j fice  by  shooting  him  with  a horse-pistol,  which  an 
I angel  prevents  by  wetting  the  prime  in  a most 
I indelicate  manner.  In  a beautiful  early  French 
! manuscript  in  my  library,  richly  illuminated,  our 
Lord’s  descent  into  hell  is  illustrated  by  a devil 
sitting  in  the  flames  on  a wooden  stool,  blowing 
them  up  with  a pair  of  wooden  bellows,  while  an- 
other devil  is  wheeling  two  poor  souls  into  the 
burning  mass  in  a wooden  barrow.  In  a beautiful 
engraving  from  De  Vos  by  Collaert,  representing 
the  Day  of  Judgment  with  its  awful  solemnities, 
on  the  right  of  the  judge  the  angels  are  blowing 
their  trumpets,  while  on  the  left  an  ugly  devil  is 
blowing  a trumpet  from  his  nether  end. 

The  Dutch  painting  described  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Pattison,  representing  “ Christ  and  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,”  most  justly  described  by  him  as  un- 
equalled for  its  extreme  profanity,  is  by  Hems- 
kirk,  and  was  cut  in  wood  by  Van  Sichem.  I 
have  it,  with  numerous  other  Dutch  illustrations, 
in  a beautiful  copy  of  Tomson’s  English  transla- 
' tion  of  Beza’s  Testament,  1586.  In  the  reimark- 
, .ably  fine  series  of  prints  to  the  Gospels,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  at 
Antwerp,  by  Natali,  the  Prodigal  is  dressed  d la 
mode  in  Spanish  costume.  The  next  print  repre- 
sents him  driven  from  the  “Cock  and  Horn”  by  a 
Flemish  prostitute,  who  is  banging  him  with  her 
wooden  shoes,  while  the  dwarf  thi'ows  down  his 
bauble  that  he  may  take  a double  sight  at  him 
from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  his  tenth  finger.  Sui’ely 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  one  of  the  French  Uvres 
populaires  the  prodigal  departing  with  wealth  from 
his  father’s  house  should  have  been  dressed  in  mi- 
litary costume.  Could  the  artist  have  pictured  a 
more  certain  road  to  the  destiny  which  awaited 
the  career  of  his  hero? 

A very  interesting  volume  might  be  written 
upon  this  amusing  subject.  George  Offor. 

Hackney. 


Add  the  following  e.xamples  : — 

Albert  Durer  represents  Adam  and  Eve  being- 
driven  from  Paradise  by  an  angel  in  a flounced 
petticoat.  Paul  Veronese  introduced  Benedictine 
monks  into  a picture  of  the  Marri.age  at  Cana. 
Another  painter  of  the  same  period  depicted  the 
Crucifi.xion,  with  a confessor  holding  a cross  to  one 
of  the  thieves.  Cigoli  represents  Simeon,  at  the  Cir- 
cumcision, wearing  a pair  of  spectacles.  Breugh, 
the  Dutch  painter,  drew  one  of  the  Magi  in  a sur- 
plice and  spurs,  presenting  Christ  with  a model 
of  a Dutch  seventy-four.  Another  Dutch  painter 
depicted  Abraham  as  about  to  shoot  Isaac  with  a 
horse-pistol,  while  an  angel  is  damping  the  touch- 
hole  by  a very  human  action.  Tintoret  repre- 
sented the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  armed  with 
guns.  N.  Poussin’s  “Rebecca  at  the  Well”  has 
Grecian  architecture  in  the  background.  The 
spectators  in  Verrio’s  picture  of  “Christ  healing 
the  Sick”  wear  periwigs.  Belin’s  “Virgin  and 
Child”  are  delighted  with  a fiddle.  Murillo’s 
“ Virgin  d la  Ceinture"  is  also  attended  by  angels 
with  a violin  and  guitar.  Rubens  associates 
the  Queen-mother  with  cardinals  and  Mercury. 
Others  have  represented  St.  Jerome  with  a fancy 
clock  by  his  side ; the  Virgin  Mary  assisting  her- 
self to  coffee  from  a chased  coffee-pot ; the  Mar- 
riage of  Christ  to  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  while 
King  David  plays  to  them  on  the  harp  ; and  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  preaching  to  red  lobsters  in 
the  sea.  In  a college  chapel  at  Paris  was  a pic- 
ture of  Napoleon  and  his  aid-de-camps  visiting  a 
plague  hospital ; but,  when  the  Bourbons  came 
back,  this  w.as  altered  to  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
— Napoleon’s  boots  are  nevertheless  discernible 
under  the  robe  of  the  chief  figure.  Mr.  President 
West  painted  Paris  in  a Roman,  instead  of  a 
Phrygian  dress.  Wilkie  has  introduced  oysters  in 
the  “ Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,”  in  June.  Michael  An- 
gelo, in  his  picture  of  the  “Last  Judgment,”  in- 
troduced, among  the  figures  in  hell,  a striking 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who  had  given  him 
some  offence.  The  cardinal  begged  that  the  Pope 
would  order  the  figure  to  be  painted  out.  “ It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  do  so,”  replied  the  witty  Pon- 
tiff; “we  may  deliver  a soul  out  of  purgator}', 
but  we  have  no  power  to  take  a cardinal  out  of 
hell.”  CuTHBERT  Bede,  B.A. 


MUSICAL  bachelors  AND  MUSICAL  DOCTORS. 

S.  iii.  48.  73.) 

Supplicants  for  musical  degrees  in  our  Univer- 
sities are  not  admitted  ad  respondendum  (jiicestioni, 
nor  are  they  “examined  or  approved;”  for  in 
music  there  is  no  graduating  school,  and  no  board 
of  examiners.  No  examination  is  necessary  as 
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for  degrees  in  other  faculties  ; but  the  supplicant 
must  enter  his  name  in  some  college,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  write  a “solemn  piece  of  music”  as  an 
exercise  for  his  degree.  Although  often  described 
as  an  honorary  degree,  it  is  clearly  not  such  a 
degree  as  the  University  confers  without  examin- 
ation or  residence  “ on  such  individuals  of  ma- 
ture age  as  are  illustrious  on  account  of  their 
birth,  or  for  the  services  they  have  rendered  to 
the  state  or  to  literature.”  As  the  English  Uni- 
versity degree  in  music  is  the  result  of  certificate 
and  exercise,  without  residence  or  examination,  it 
may  be  said  to  resemble  tlie  degree  obtainable 
from  Giessen  or  Gottingen  Universities,  which  act 
upon  certificates  and  exercises  without  residence 
or  examination.  There  are  foreign  Universities 
which  act  upon  examination  without  residence ; 
and  a man  may  start  from  London  one  Saturday, 
and,  if  sufficiently  learned  to  stand  the  test,  re- 
turn the  next  Saturday  with  the  degree  in  his 
pocket.  I have  described  three  ways  in  which 
degrees  are  granted  : there  is  a fourth,  and  that 
is  tlie  ordinary  way  in  which  - our  Universities 
confer  all  degrees  except  in  music.  To  obtain 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  a man  must  keep  twelve  terms, 
read  through  a tolerable  library,  be  subject  to  the 
examination  of  at  least  twenty  distinguished 
scholars,  and,  at  last,  find  himself  for  twenty-two 
days  contending  for  rank  with  every  man  of  his 
year,  and  questioned  and  exercised  in  all  possible 
manners  on  evei-y  subject  he  has  been  required  to 
study.  It  is  difficult  then  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  the  Musical  Bachelor  or  Musical  Doctor  in  our 
Universities.  Uo  doubt  superior  merit  brings 
with  it  superior  authority ; but  a laxity  in  the 
distribution  of  academical  titles  is  accompanied 
with  a want  of  respect  for  those  titles,  and  ceases 
to  imply  extensive  and  accurate  acquirements  on 
the  part  of  their  recipients.  It  was  some  such 
feeling  as  this  which  caused  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  forget  its  usual  decorum  in  a debate  on 
the  Oxford  University  Bill,  when  some  zealous 
but  inexperienced  member  created  a “laugh”  by 
the  question  ; “ But  what  of  the  degree  of  Musical 
Bachelors  and  Musical  Doctors?"  The  laugh 
was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected recal  to  remembrance  of  those  “ solemn 
pieces  of  music,”  the  performance  of  which  had 
taken  away  all  love  for  the  art,  and  created  such 
a comic  impression  of  University  Music  as  to 
render  the  subject  too  ludicrous  to  dwell  upon. 
I hope  the  agitation  of  this  most  interesting  matter 
may  lead  to  reform,  and  the  creation  of  respect. 
Some  settled  scheme  of  instruction,  some  fixed 
form  of  examination,  some  properly  appointed 
board  of  examiners,  would  secure  a sound  educa- 
tion, and  an  absolute  proficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  graduate. 

The  lovers  of  music  would  delight  in  such  a 
change ; and  the  world  would  recognise,  in  the 


! possession  of  these  degrees,  an  authority  and  re- 
spect which  it  is  to  be  feared  do  not  in  these  days 
always  attend  them.  J.  P. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

I am  glad  to  see  a reply  to  my  Query  of  last 
week  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent  a musician  as 
Dr.  Gauntlett.  Before  answering  the  two 
Queries  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  I will  observe, 
that  his  remark  on  the  want  of  musical  education 
in  the  Universities  is  perfectly  just.  The  present 
Professor  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  will  I am  sure  spare  no  pains  till  the 
object  is  accomplished. 

At  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Professor  is 
vested  in  the  Senate ; at  Oxford,  till  quite  lately, 
in  the  two  Proctors.  It  now  (by  statute)  rests 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  the  Wai-den 
of  New  College,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and 
the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  and  St.  John's  (the 
four  colleges  which  have  Chairs  attached  to  them). 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Gauntletx’s  Queries,  I beg 
to  reply  : — 

1.  The  costume,  in  Ackermann’s  History  of  Ox- 
ford, is  the  full  dress  gown  worn  by  a Doctor  in 
Music  in  the  present  day,  only  that  the  sleeve  has 
rather  more  red  satin  in  it  than  in  Ackermann’s 
picture. 

2.  The  status  of  a Doctor  or  Bachelor  in  Music 
is  at  present  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
whether  in  his  College  or  in  the  University.  The 
present  Professor,  and  several  members  of  Con- 
vocation who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
wish  that  Music  shall  assume  her  proper  dignity 
and  position  in  the  University,  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  decide  the  question  ; and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  present  Vice-Chancellor,  who  has 
a considerable  knowledge  of  music,  will  receive 
their  representations  favourably.  Last  year,  an 
invidious  clause,  consigning  the  Doctors  of  Music 
(under  the  title  of  “ Inceptores  in  Arte  Musica,” 
which  scarcely  any  one  understood,)  to  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  Theatre  at  Commemoration,  behind 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
others,  was  inserted  in  a new  statute,  and  nearly 
passed  by  mistake  ; when  understood,  however',  it 
was  rejected  by  a large  majority ; but  in  conse- 
quence of  this  .attempt  to  wtsplace  them,  they 
have  been  since  most  ungraciously  c?isplaced  from 
the  semicircles  where  they  formerly  sat  with  the 
Doctors  of  the  other  faculties.  No  place  has  been 
assigned  them  ; and  even  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
resident  Doctors  would  certainly  refuse  to  occupy 
it,  were  it  other  than  the  honourable  places  from 
which  they  have  been  so  illiberally  ejected.  The 
present  Professor  (the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouse- 
ley,  Bart.)  marked  his  sense  of  the  indignity,  at 
the  last  Commemoration,  by  refusing  to  .appear  at 
his  post  (viz.  the  organ)  in  the  dress  of  a Musical 
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Doctor,  and  bv  wearins;  the  gown  and  hood  of 
M.A. 

I shall  now  (having  replied  to  Dr.  Gaunteett's 
Queries  to  the  best  of  my  power)  be  obliged  if  he 
will  describe  to  me,  as  accurately  as  he  can,  the 
costume  of  Musical  Doctor  Cantuar. 

M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Coll.,  Oxford. 


GREEK.  CROSS. 

(2°“  S.  ii.  498.) 

The  form  of  the  Greek  cross  is  not  a X , which 
is  St.  Andrew’s  cross ; but  one  in  which  all  the 
arms  are  equal.  The  Latin  cross  has  the  lower 
arm  the  longest  of  all. 

J.  C.  J.  assumes  that  I am  wrong ; I think  I 
liave  some  authority  and  reason  on  my  side. 
\^’riters  of  the  Greek  Church  have  described  the 
blessed  feet  as  nailed  with  one  nail.  The  use  of 
the  middle  board”  is  likewise  alluded  to  as  repre- 
sented in  ancient  examples  as  the  support  of  the 
body. 

1.  George  Cassander  says,  Lett.  xix. : 

“ It  is  evident  what  was  the  form  of  the  Cross,  both 
from  some  ancient  images  and  statues  which  I have  seen, 
and  very  clearly  from  that  most  ancient  writer  Irenasus, 
and  a more  recent  one,  Gregory  of  Tours ; and  which  is 
also  supported  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself.” 

He  proceeds  to  argue,  that  without  additional 
support,  a body  weighed  down  by  death  would 
tear  asunder  from  the  nails ; and  that,  therefore, 

“ about  the  middle  of  the  standing  and  upright  post, 
there  was  let  in  a little  board  upon  which  rested  the  feet 
of  the  person.” 

The  words  of  Irenmus  are  plain  (Cont.  Ilcer., 
ii.  c.  24.)  ; 

“ . . . . unum  (finem  crux  habet)  in  medio  ubi  requi- 
escit  qui  clavis  affigitur.” 

To  this  entirety  agrees  Gregory  of  Tours  : 

“ . . . In  stipite  erecto  foramen  factum  manifestum  est. 
Pes  quoque  parvulte  tabulas  in  hoc  foramen  insertus  est.” 
De  Gloria  Mart.,  i.  6. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  describe  a picture  of 
the  Greek  Church,  which  tallies  with  Bishop  Be- 
veridge’s description : 

“ I have  seen  representations  of  a cross  of  this  kind  of 
a considerable  size;  not  only  some  portrayed  many 
years  ago  in  this  country,  but  also  a very  remarkable  one 
painted  in  the  remotest  part  of  Armenia,  and  which  an 
Armenian  priest  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  his 
prayer-book,  described  in  the  language  and  characters  of 
his  nation,  in  all  which  figures  a little  board  of  this  kind 
was  evidently  jutting  out,  according  to  the  description  of 
Irenseus  and  Gregory  of  Tours.” 

The  use  then  of  the  “diagonal  board”  was 
“ super  hanc  tabulam  tanquam  stantis  hominis 
sacrse  affixse  sunt  Plantte.” 


2.  Calf  hill,  in  his  8 th  Article,  says  : 

“ Farthermore,  as  concerning  the  nails  wherewithal 
Christ  w'as  fastened  to  the  Cross,  a greater  controversy 
doth  arise.  Theodoret,  Eccl.  Hist.,  lib.  i.  c.  xviii.,  writeth 
thus  ; ‘ Clavorum  alios  galea:  regioe  inseruit ; qui  prse- 
sidio  essent  capili  filii  sui,  et  hostium  tela  repellerent ; 
alios  frenis  equestribns  conjunxit.’  . . . But  Sozomenus 
saith,  ‘ Galeam  ex  illis,  et  frenum  equorum  fabricasse.’ . . . 
St.  Ambrose  varieth  from  them  both ; for  he  atfirmeth, 
(Zte  Obitu  Theodosii),  ‘ De  uno  clavo  frenos  fieri  prtecepit. 
De  altero  diadema  intexuit.  Unum  ad  decorem,  alteruin 
ad  devotionem  vertit.’  The  third  she  kept.  . . . Bergo- 
mensis,  in  his  Chronicle,  speaketh  of  three  nails ; whereof 
the  first,  he  saith,  ‘ Constantins  ipse  in  frenum  equi  sui 
transtulit,  quo  in  pr®lio  tantummodb  utebatur  : Alterum 
verb  in  galea  sua  collocavit ; et  tertium  (ut  divus  testatur 
Ambrosius)  in  Adriaticum  mare,  ad  comprimendas  sa:- 
vientis  maris  procellas  dejecit.’  . . . The  truest  opinion 
is,  that  there  were  not  past  three  nails.” 

I am  not  arguing  the  question  of  the  number  of 
the  nails ; it  has  been  discussed  by  C.  Curtius,  de 
Clavis  Domin.,  and  Henningius,  Archceol.  Passion., 
c.  XX.  The  llussian  priest,  mentioned  by  A.  G.  G., 
was  clearly,  like  too  many  of  his  unfortunate 
order  under  a despotic  rule,  very  ignorant. 

Mackeiszie  AValcott,  M.A. 


3dcplte^  tn  i^iuar  eaucrieS. 

O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone  (2"*’  S.  iii.  12.)  — J.  G. 
N.  will  find  the  pedigree  of  ©’IsTeill,  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone, in  Burke’s  Extinct  Peerages  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  3rd  edit.,  1846. 

He  will  also  find  a short  yjedigree  of  the  ClSTeill 
family  in  the  Ulster  Archceological  Journal  for 
Oct.  18.53,  as  given  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Reeves, 
D.D.,  in  his  account  of  the  seal  of  Odo  O’JSleill, 
king  of  Ulster,  date  (circiter')  1325.  (Mention  is 
made  of  this  seal  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  Catalogue : 
“ Matrix  silvpr  ; arms,  the  red  hand  of  Ulster  ; 
legend,  ‘ S.  Odonis  O’Neill,  Regis  Hyhernyorum 
Ulconie).  R.  C. 

A series  of  papers  illustrative  of  the  pedigree 
of  this  family,  appeared  in  the  Belfast  Chronicle 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  This  newspaper  is 
now  extinct ; but,  doubtless,  many  files  of  it  are 
now  preserved  by  many  merchants  in  Belfast. 

Alfred  T.  Lee. 

James  Baynes,  Painter  in  Water-Colours  (2"'^  S. 
iii.  70.)  — In  reply  to  Query  regarding  early 
water-colour  painters  I send  notice  of  James 
Baynes,  a contemporary  artist  of  the  earlier 
masters,  whose  works  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  art  in  which  we  are  unrivalled  and  pre-eminent. 

The  subject  of  my  note  was  born  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  in  April,  1766,  and  when  a boy  was  aided 
by  a Dr.  Campbell  of  that  town,  who  placed  the 
youth  under  Romney  the  Academician.  After  a 
course  of  study  at  Somerset  House,  Baynes,  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Italy,  lost  the 
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doctor’s  patronage  by  contracting  an  affection  for 
a young  lady  that  ended  in  matrimony.  Thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  the  early  artist  soon  ob- 
tained employment,  embracing  1001.  per  annum 
from  an  association  called  the  Polygraphic  Com- 
pany, who  were  to  print  in  oil-colours  all  the  cele- 
brated pictures  by  the  old  masters,  ■ — > works  that, 
after  touching  by  hand,  should  make  art  patent  to 
all,  showing  that  chromatic  printing  on  a large 
scale  is  no  novelty  : but  it  did  not  pay ; so  Mr. 
Baynes,  after  shifting  from  the  company’s  offices 
at  WooMicii,  settled  in  Castle  Street,  Oxford 
Street  (a  near  neighbour  to  Barry),  where  he  re- 
mained for  forty  years,  until  his  death  in  1837. 

The  works  of  Baynes  are  gentle  and  pleasing 
transcripts  of  home  scenery,  being  more  vigorous 
than  Paul  Sandby,  though  not  so  dashing  as  Girtiii 
or  John  Varley,  allowing  for  fading  and  difference 
of  style.  As  a sketcher  he  was  free,  and  his  oil 
pictures  are  complete,  and  show  power,  and  in 
their  day  attracted  attention  at  “ the  Exhibition  ” 
(for  then  there  was  but  one  show  of  the  kind  in 
London),  and  to  that  Exhibition  Baynes  adhered 
to  the  last,  though  solicited  at  the  formation  of  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society  to  be  a founder.  Of 
his  pupils  may  be  named  Sass,  who  established 
the  Art  School  in  Bloomsbury,  still  maintained  by 
Mr.  Carey,  the  son  of  the  translator  of  Dante,  Mr. 
John  Wood  the  painter,  and  James  D.  Harding, 
whose  works,  vigorous  and  bold  as  they  are,  are 
yet  in  some  degree  indebted  to  the  early  gentle 
master.  Luke  Limner,  F.  S.  A. 

Regent’s  Park. 

Trafalgar  Veterans  (2“'*  S.  iii.  18.  76.)  — I no- 
ticed in  the  obituary  of  the  Gentleman  s Magazine 
last  year,  tlia'death  of  Don  Xavier  IJlloa,  the  last 
survivor  in  Spain  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He 

died  at  Madrid,  aged  eighty- four. 

To  the  list  of  survivors  in  England  may  be 
added  the  name  of  a gallant  officer,  Capt.  West, 
now  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  who  was  in  the  ‘‘Africa,”  and  being 
master’s  mate,  and  having  charge  of  the  signal 
department,  was  severely  wounded.  E.  ,H.  A. 

Vicar  General  Cromwell  (2"'^  S.  iii.  15.)  — ■ 

Under  the  article  “ Rhubarb,”  Mr.  Denton  says  : 

“ In  ] 654,  the  eccentric  physician  Andrew  Boorde  sent 
to  Mr.  Vicar- General  Cromwell  the  seeds  of  reuberbe,  the 
wliioh  came  owtt  of  Barbary.” 

This  date  may  mislead  many  of  your  readers, 
since  Cromwell  was  beheaded  in  June,  1540.  It 
is  probably  a misprint  for  1534,  when  Cromwell 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
He  was  created  a peer  in  July,  1536.  R.  L. 

Anti-  Cromwellian  Song  (2“^  S.  iii.  68.)  — Your 
correspondent  Royalist  will  probably  get  a better 
answer  than  I can  give  him,  but  as  he  has  touched 


a chord  of  memory  that  has  not  been  awakened 
these  forty  years  or  more,  I am  inclined  to  give 
him  the  benefit  in  return  for  the  pleasure  it  is  to 
be  carried  back  to  childhood’s  days.  This  is  what 
I,  in  Norfolk,  learned  to  say  : 

“ We’ll  bore  a hole  thro’  Cromwell’s  nose 
And  put  therein  a string, 

And  drag  him  up  and  down  the  town 
For  killing  Charles  our  King. 


“ And  when  we  thrice  have  dragged  him  so, 
And  made  his  nose  full  sore. 

We’ll  pull  the  same  string  out  again, 

And  serve  him  so  no  more.” 

Edinburgh. 


I 

A.  J. 


Gordon  of  Auchluchries  ; Gordon  of  Haddo 
(2"^  S.  ii.  344.)  — J.  M.  is  right  in  repudiating 
the  fabulous  descent  of  the  Gordons  of  Haddo,  or 
Haldoch,  from  Bertrand  de  Gourdon.  Neither  is 
there  any  evidence  in  support  of  their  acquiring 
the  lands  of  Methlic  from  an  alliance  with  the 
family  of  De  Citharista,  as  has  been  asserted. 
It  is  rather  to  be  presumed,  agreeably  to  tbe 
opinion  of  family  historians  and  genealogists  of 
credit,  that  they  had  a common  origin,  as  cadets, 
with  numerous  Gordons  in  the  north,  who  claim 
as  their  ancestors  two  brothers,  John  Gordon  of 
Essie  and  Scordarg,  and  Thomas  Gordon  of  Ruth- 
ven,  concerning  whom  certain  disputed  questions 
have  been  raised  by  antiquaries.  In  particular, 
in  Memoirs  of  Scotch  Affairs  from  1624  to  1651, 
from  sundry  Gordon  MSS.  published  by  Mann  of 
Aberdeen,  John  of  Scordarg  is  explicitly  stated  to 
have  been  the  ancestor  of  “ the  houses  of  Straloch 
or  Pitlurg,  Carnburrow,  Haddo  or  Methlick,”  &c. 
Such  has  formerly  been  the  tradition  and  belief, 
excluding  the  modern  notion  of  a southern  Gor- 
don origin  — similar  to  that  of  the  old  historical 
and  knightly  Lochinvars  — first  broached  on  the 
ennobling  and  great  elevation  of  the  Haddo  fa- 
mily in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  created 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  1682. 

With  respect  to  the  Gordons  of  Auchluchries, 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  sprung  from  one 
of  the  brothers,  familiarly  called  Jock  and  Tam, 
than  from  the  very  distinguished  and  ancient 
stock  of  Seton  Gordon,  from  which  descended  the 
Lords  Gordon,  Earls  and  Marquisses  of  Huntley, 
Dukes  of  Gordon,  Earls  of  Aboyne,  &c.,  and  whose 
cadets  are  in  general  well  known  and  defined  ; 
while  some  circumstances  point  out  Scordarg  or 
Pitlurg  as  their  ancestor.  The  family  of  Pitlurg 
was  first  designed  of  Auchluchrie,  as  is  proved, 
inter  alia,  by  a charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  con- 
firming to  John  Gordon  of  Auchluchrie  a charter 
by  Alexander  Glaster  of  Glack,  May  18,  1486,  of 
the  lands  of  Lungar  and  Hilltoun.  He,  or  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  acquired  the  lands  of  Pit- 
lurg, by  which  designation  their  descendants  have 
been  distinguished.  The  estate  of  Auchluchrie, 
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in  Aberdeonsliire,  may  have  become  the  appanage 
of  a younger  son,  and  descended  from  him  to  the 
brave  General  Patrick  Gordon,  the  adherent  and 
friend  of  Peter  the  Great.  R.  R. 

Lovgevitij,  and  the  Transmission  of  Knoivledge 
thi'oiigh  few  Linlis  (2”'^  S.  ii.  483. ; iii.  13.)  — Some 
curious  facts  relative  to  the  foregoing  subjects 
must  recur  to  the  memory  of  most  persons.  A 
gentleman,  a friend  of  mine,  now  in  his  eightieth 
year,  knew  an  old  woman  resident  in  his  parish 
who  remembered  her  grandmother,  who  saw 
Cromwell  when  he  was  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1648. 
I myself,  when  a student  in  Edinburgh  in  1837, 
knew  a centenarian  lady  of  the  name  of  Butler, 
who  well  recollected  being  taken  by  her  mother 
to  witness  the  public  entry  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward into  the  city  in  1745.  I may  also  mention, 
that  there  is  to  be  seen  daily  walking  about  the 
streets  of  this  town  in  perfect  health,  a man  who 
was  born  four  years  previous  to  the  death  of 
George  II.  In  the -autumn  of  last  year,  this  hale 
old  veteran  walked  forty  miles  in  two  days. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Notes  upon  Itegiments  (2"‘*  S.  il.  418.)  — In 
your  Notes  upon  regiments  a remai-kable  circum- 
stance in  the  present  state  of  the  .58th  Foot  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  record.  Every  rank  amongst 
the  ofiieers,  except  the  majority,  contains  an 
olllcer  of  the  same  name,  and  that  very  far  from  a 
common  one;  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  few 
patronymics  which  is  still  confined  to  a single 
family.  In  the  last  Army  List  we  find,  — 

Lt.-Gen.  Edw.  Buckley  Wynyard,  Colonel. 

Col.  Kobt.  Hemy  Wynyard,  ~Lt.-CoL 
George  Henry  ^\'’ynyard,  Captain. 

G.  John  K.  Wynyard,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant;  and 
John  Henry  Wynyard,  Ensign. 

Can  this  case  be  paralleled  ? Inquisitore. 

Samcast  (2""'  S.  i.  471.  522.)  — Since  forward- 
ing a conjectural  meaning  and  derivation  of  this 
1 word  I have  bought  Halliwell’s  Archaic  Dictionary, 
in  which  occurs  the  i'ollowing  : 

“ Sa:mcast,  two  ridges  ploughed  together.  — Cicmb.” 

J.  Eastwood. 

Funning  Footmen  ( 2"'*  S.  i.  439.,  &c.)  — 

“ More  Dianas 

Succinctus,  volucri  dum  tigit  harundine  damns, 
Ambulat,  et  cult!  niyrtetum  despicit  horti, 
l^udaque  vix  clauso  dignatus  Signa  labello, 
Corrugat  nares,  et  singula  nauseat,  asquis 
Ae  dives  Monalus,  hicolor  cui  sudat  Ephebus 
Plurimus,  et  hivea  currit  lascivus  aluta, 

Et  carruca  nitet  longas  iniitata  Carinas.” 

Quinti  Sectani  Sat.,  V.  1. 151. 

“ X.  1.  153.  Bicolor  cui  sudat,  etc.  Qui  incedit  sociatus 
famulitio  juvenum,  qui  vulgo  Lacclie.  Horum  institutum 
est  Doininum  rheda,  sen  equo  vectum  currendo  sociari, 
quocunque  pergat;  inde  bene  sudat,  nam  sudor  ex  motus 


violentia  causatur;  quia  autem  tunc  cum  currunt  ante 
Dominum  veste  duplicis  colons,  id  est  centone  albo,  ru- 
beisque  femoralibus  vestiri  solent,  idcirco  ad  morem  re- 
spiciens,  Sectauus  bioolorem  ephebum  eleganter  dixit; 
sicut  ad  idem  respicit  illud  lascivus  nivea  aluta,  nam  et 
iidem  utplurinnun  alba  aluta  ad  luxum  utuntur.” — T.  1. 
p.  309.,  ed  Amst.  tXeapoli),  1700. 

I have  a difficulty  about  “ centone,”  which  is 
generally  used  in  a depreciatory  sense,  or,  at  best, 
as  patchwork ; but  “ albo"  shows  that  it  was  of 
one  colour,  and  rich  to  correspond  with  the  snow- 
white  shoes.  H.  B.  C. 

' U.  U.  Club. 

Sea  Sickness  S.  xi.  221.  292.  373.  494.)  — 
I find  the  following  distinct  allusion  to  sea-sickness 
in  Livy,  xxi.  26. : 

“ Quern  ut  de  Rbodani  quoque  transitu  agitare  animad- 
vertit,  incertus,  quonam  ei  loco  occurreret,  necdum  satis 
refectis  ab  jactatione  maritima  militibus,  trecentos  interim 
delectos  equites,  ducibus  Massiliensibus  et  auxiliaribus 
Gallis,  ad  exploranda  omnia  viseiidosque  ex  tuto  hostes 
prajmittit.” 

W.  B.  C. 

“ The  Choice”  (2"'*  S.  iii.  69.) — The  Rev.  Samuel 
Rogers,  Rector  of  Chellington,  co.  Beds.,  wrote 
the  following  works ; 

“Poems  on  several  Occasions.  London,  1764.  8vo., 
vol.  i.  Price  5s.” 

“ The  Choice ; a Poem.  London,  1774.  4to.  Price 
Is.” 

“Poems  on  various  Occasions ; consisting  of  Original 
Pieces  and  Translations.  London,  1782.  2 vols.  12mo. 
Price  10s.  6d.” 

Of  course  this  cannot  be  the  author  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent,  unless  1702  in  his  Query 
is  a mistake  for  1782.  This  I suspect  to  be  the 
case. 

I do  not  know  the  date  of  Rogers’  death.  In 
1769  the  rectories  of  Chellington  and  Carlton  were 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Hooper  was  presented  to  the  living  by  Lord 
Hampden.  J.  Cyprian  Rust. 

Norwich. 

The  Rev.  John  Pomfret,  Rector  of  Malden  in 
Bedfordshire,  was  the  author  of  The  Choice,  which 
was  first  published,  with  his  other  poems,  in  1699. 
He  died  in  London  of  the  small-pox,  in  1703,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

PiSHEY  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Hogarth's  House  (2"‘*  S.  ii.406.) — About  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  I spent  a day  or  two  at  Chiswick 
with  a school-fellow  whose  father  tenanted  the 
house  which  had  been  Hogarth’s.  I remember  a 
wainscoted  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  faint 
traces  of  pen  or  pencil  sketches  on  some  of  the 
panels  ; if  that  room  be  still  wainscoted,  and  the 
colouring  were  to  be  removed,  some  interesting 
produce  of  the  great  artist’s  mind  might  be  dis- 
covered. B.  )V. 
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Midwives  and  Men-Midwives  (2'“*  S.  iii.  66.) 
— The  remark  of  G.  N.  that,  in  Scotland,  the 
useful  class  of  midwives  is  disappearing,  induces 
me  to  send  you  a Note  on  their  origin.  The  first 
female  who  practised  was  Agnodice,  the  Athenian 
daughter  of  Hierophilus,  the  physician.  Her 
father  taught  her  the  art,  or  the  science  rather, 
and  Agnodice  is  said  to  have  stood  among  her 
father’s  male  pupils  at  lectures,  disguised  as  a 
youth.  This  will  remind  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
of  a female  lecturer  on  law  : 

“ Novella,  a young  Bolognese, 

The  daughter  of  a learned  law-doetor 
Who  had  with  all  the  subtleties 

Of  old  and  modern  jurists  stock’d  her. 

Was  so  exceeding  fair  ’tis  said. 

And  over  hearts  held  such  dominion. 

That  when  her  father,  sick  in  bed, 

Or  busy,  sent  her  in  his  stead. 

To  lecture  on  the  Code  Justinian, 

She  had  a curtain  drawn  before  her, 

Lest,  if  her  charms  were  seen,  the  students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o’er  her, 

And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence.” 

When  Agnodice  went  into  practice  she  retained 
male  attire,  but  made  known  her  sex  to  her  pa- 
tients. Her  engagements  became  so  numerous 
that  the  male  practitioners  became  enraged,  and 
brought  the  young  midwife  before  the  Areopagus, 
under  a charge  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  ladies. 
The  daughter  of  Hierophilus,  however,  declared 
her  sex  to  the  judges  ; and  these  not  only  ac- 
quitted her,  but  issued  a decree  permitting  alt 
free-born  women  to  study  midwifery.  According 
to  this  story,  the  man-midwife  is  older  than  the 
midwife ; and  yet  Paulus  of  .®gina,  who  lived 
about  the  seventh  century,  perhaps  a little  earlier, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  male  who  practised, 
or  who  merited  to  be  called  “man-midwife.”  He 
was  the  author  of  a treatise,  in  seven  books,  on 
the  medical  art,  De  Re  Medica.  Were  the  earlier 
male  practitioners  mere  bunglers  ? Some  of 
your  coi'respondents,  whose  reading  is  wider  and 
memory  better  than  mine,  may  probably  furnish 
you  with  an  interesting  note  on  this  subject. 
When  was  the  sage-femme  first  authorised  to 
practise  in  France?  Was  Montaigne  or  Menage 
the  author  of  the  prettily-balanced  sentence  which 
says  : 

“ Nous  avons  besoin  d’une  sage-femme  pour  nous  mettre 
au  monde;  nous  avons  encore  bleu  plus  besoin  d’un 
bomme  sage  pour  nous  en  sortir  ? ” 

J.  Doran. 


j^KScellaueauS. 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

PoBMs  ON  Skvbbal  OCCASIONS.  Bj?  Samucl  Wesley,  A.M.  The  iS'ccontZ 
Edition,  with  Additions.  Cambridge.  8vo.  1743. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  be 
sent  to  RIessrs.  Bei.i.  & Daldv,  Publishers  of  “ i^OXES  AND 
QUEKIES,”  186.  Pleet  Street. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Promptoriom  Parvulorum.  Vol.  II.  (Camden  Society.) 

Wanted  by  Rev.  Wm.  Dyke,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 


Hampden’s  Philosophical  Evidences. 

Lectures  on  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Coneybeare. 

Wanted  by  F.  S.,  The  Grotto,  Cliurchdown,  Gloucester. 


Heliconia.  By  T.  Park.  4to.  1814.  Parts  1 and  2,  or  Vol.  I.  In 
Boards. 

Rf.stituta.  By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  No.  25  to  end  of  the  work,  or 
Vol.  IV.  Clean  in  Boards.  8vo.  181 G. 

Wanted  by  D.  Sedgwick^  81.  Sun  Street,  Bishopsgate. 


Parables.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Krummacher.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Frederic  Sliobcrl.  Two  Copies. 

Wanted  by  Edwin  Ai'mistead,  No.  6.  Springfield  Mount,  Leeds. 


Death  op  Cain.  Baldwin. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Months,  Descriptive  of  the  Year. 

Dodd  (hanged  for  forgery),  his  Sermons. 

Wanted  by  Charles  F.  Blackburn,  Bookseller,  Leamington. 


Skinner’s  Annals  op  Scottish  Episcopacy. 

Wanted  byX  ^ T.  Cornish,  Booksellers,  Manchester. 


ta  ®arre^p0iiBcuW. 

We  are  compelled  hy  the  great  mass  of  materials  tsarting  for  insertion 
to  omit  from  the  present  dumber,  not  only  many  articles  of  interest,  hut 
also  our  visual  Notes  on  Books. 

Notsa.  “ J/iLsio  hath  (7Aa?’ms,”  <^c.,  is  from  Congreve's  Mourning 
Bride, -4 cf.  I.  Sc,  \ ; and  us  to  ""  Hell  is  paved  v)ith  good  mteaiions,''' 
our  Correspondent  is  referred  to  Boswell's  Johnson : see  p.  450.  qf  Croker's 
edition  o/1848. 

M.  A.  Ewart.  Many  thanks  for  the  communication,  which  has,  hoio- 
ever,  been  anticipated.  See  Strada’s  Magnetic  Telegraph  in  our  1st  S. 
vi.  93.  204. ; see  also  viii.  78.  364. 

Eremite.  Vauxhall  is  properly  Fulke's  Hall,  from  Fulke  de  Breaute. 
See  Cunningham'' s Hand  Book  of  London,  s.  v. 

Vespertilio.  Received. 

Ajax.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  insertion  of  Queries. 

W.  T.,  H.  DniPERj  Alfred  T.  Lee.  Received  with  thanks,  hut  their 
Replies  have  heen  anticipated  hy  other  Correspondents. 

Errata — 2nd  S.  iii.  p.  96.  col. 1.1.15.  from  bottom, /or  “ haskish  ” 
read  “ hashish  ; ” p.  97.  col.  1. 1.  26., ./or  “ course  ” read  “ courage.” 

“Notes  and  CiuEBiEs”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or- 
warded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {.including  the  Half-yearly  Index)  is 
Us.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Ofhee  Order  in  favour  o/' Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  u-'/tom  a?so  aZZ  Communi- 
cations for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


NOW  READY,  price  5s.  cloth, 

CE5SSERAL  SNDEX 

TO 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

TTHST  SERISS,  Vols.  I.  to  XXX. 

“ The  utility  of  such  a volume,  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but  to  well- 
informed  readers  generally,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  references  tbetween 
30,000  and  40,000)  are  to  articles  which  themselves  point  out  the  best 
sources  of  information  upon  their  respective  subjects.”  — Times, 
June  28,  1856. 

“Here  we  have  a wonderful  whet  to  the  First  Series  of  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES,  exciting  the  appetite  of  those  who  do  not  yet  possess 
it,  and  forming  that  kind  of  necessary  accompaniment  to  it  which 
must  be  procured  by  those  who  do.  * * * Practically,  in  fact,  the 
value  of  the  First  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  as  a work  of 
reference  is  doubled  to  all  students  by  this  publication.” 

July  12th. 

“ A GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  valuable  and  curious  matter  in  the 
First  and  completed  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  a great 
boon  to  the  literary  student.  * * * Having  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  on  various  points,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness.” 
— Literary  Gazette,  July  26th. 

BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street ; and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsmen. 
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jlOtCiS. 

ANTHONY  BACON  AND  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  last  number  of  Bentley’s  Miscellany,,  entitled 
“The  Two  Bacons,”  in  which  the  truth  of  a story 
told  by  Sir  H.  Wotton  about  Anthony  Bacon  is 
taken  for  granted,  cannot  have  seen  the  following 
passage  in  Birch’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (vol.  ii.  p.  371.),  written  after  a careful 
examination  of  many  volumes  of  original  corre- 
spondence, relating  to  Anthony  Bacon’s  private 
affairs,  and  to  the  services  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Earl  of  Essex  : — 

“ And  I must  acknowledge  that  I now  entertain  a 
much  more  favourable  opinion  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Earl, 
than  when  I repeated  from  Sir  Henrv  Wotton,  in  my 
preface  to  the  Historical  View,  a story  of  his  having  twice 
extorted  considerable  sums  of  money  from  his  Lordship, 
by  threatening  to  betray  his  secrets,  esp'ecially  those  of 
his  intelligence  with  the  King  of  Scots,  to  the  Cecils. 
For  Sir  Henry’s  veracity,  which  I have  seen  good  reason 
to  question  in  other  cases,  is  justly  to  be  suspected  in  this, 
since  he  appears  to  have  conceived  some  disgust  against 
Mr.  Bacon,  while  he  was  one  of  the  Earl’s  secretaries; 
that- gentleman  frequently  complaining  of  his  behaviour 
towards  him,  and  charging  him  with  having  suppressed 
his  letters,  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  Lordship  to 
write  in  favour  of  Dr.  Hawkyns,  and  yet  affirming  that 
he  had  sent  them.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  well  founded 
in  his  assertion,  that  Mr.  Bacon  was  of  a provident  nature, 
contrary  to  the  temper  of  his  brother  Francis ; since  the 
reverse  of  that  character  is  evident  from  Mr.  Bacon’s  own 
papers ; who  could  not  have  been  so  frequently  distressed 
in  his  circumstances,  if  he  had  been  an  economist,  or  sup- 
plied by  the  Earl,  as  Sir  Henry  farther  adds,  with  a noble 
entertainment  in  his  house,  and  at  least  one  thousand  pounds 
of  annual  pension.  And  indeed  of  this  pretended  pen- 
sion there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  all  Mr.  Bacon’s  papers ; 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  he  was  entertained  at 
Essex-house  at  the  Earl’s  charge;  but  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, evident  from  a letter  of  that  gentleman  to  his 
mother,  dated  Oct.  2,  159G,  that  he  enjoyed  no  other 
advantage  in  that  house  than  of  his  lodgings,  his  other 
cxpences  being  defrayed  by  himself,  his  Lordship  seldom 
coming  thither  except  to  visit  him,  or  to  give  entertain- 
ments occasionally  to  persons  of  distinction.  In  the 
passage  upoii  which  I ground  this  remark,  Mr.  Bacon  ac- 
knowledged that  his  expence  for  coals  for  four  summer 
months  might  justly  seem  over  great,  unless  these  cir- 
cumstances were  considered ; first,  his  sickness,  then  the 
extraordinary  moistness  of  the  season  of  that  year,  159G, 
the  situation  of  his  lodgings,  and  the  honourable  helps 
which  he  had  had  to  spend  them  since  the  Earl’s  return 
from  Cadiz;  ‘which  I know,’  says  he,  ‘your  Ladyship 
would  not  have  had  me  refuse  for  ten  times  as  much,  so 
long  as  not  only  it  is  known  to  the  highest  in  this  house, 
but  thankfully  taken.’  ” 

It  might  be  replied,  no  doubt,  on  behalf  of 
Wotton,  that  Anthony  Bacon  continued  in  Essex 
House  from  November,  1595,  till  March,  1599- 
1600 ; that  Essex  did  not  go  to  Ireland  before 
March,  1598-9 ; that  few  of  the  letters  which 
passed  between  them,  after  1597,  have  been  pre- 


j served,  and  that  the  fact  stated  may  have  taken 
place  during  that  interval.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
in  the  course  of  this  correspondence — consisting 
chiefly  of  rough  drafts  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
mother,  brothers,  steward,  friends,  servants,  cre- 
ditors, debtors, — to  foreign  correspondents,  agents, 
and  intelligencers,  — to  Papists  and  Puritans,  and 
to  the  Earl  himself,  upon  all  variety  of  occasions, 
together  with  the  answers  to  them, — the  personal 
character  of  Anthony  Bacon  comes  out  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  so  entirely  unlike  AVotton’s  repre- 
sentation of  it,  that  to  any  one  who  has  looked 
through  the  series,  the  whole  story  must  seem 
simply  incredible.  Every  such  story,  by  whom- 
soever repeated,  is  subject  to  suspicion  ; because 
such  transactions  being  necessarily  very  private 
and  confidential,  there  can  be  no  authentic  report 
of  them,  except  from  one  of  the  parties.  Wotton 
does  not  say  when  the  thing  took  place,  or  who 
told  him  ; only  that  it  was  at  a private  interview 
one  morning  between  Essex  and  Lord  Henry 
Howard, — not  the  best  of  witnesses,  even  if  we 
had  it  under  his  own  hand  ; for  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  chief  instigators  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  Nor  is  there  any  ditflculty  in 
suggesting  a probable  origin  of  the  story.  Essex 
had  a great  number  of  agents  and  intelligencers 
in  his  service  ; their  expenses  had  to  be  provided 
for ; the  payments  passed  for  the  most  part 
through  Anthony  Bacon’s  hands  : an  emergency 
may  easily  have  arisen  requiring  a large  sum  of 
money  on  the  sudden  ; it  may  have  been  necessary 
to  pledge  Essex  House  in  order  to  raise  it ; the 
transaction  (necessarily  kept  as  secret  as  possible) 
may  have  been  misunderstood.  Anthony  Bacon 
may  have  been  supposed  to  have  got  the  money 
for  himself ; how  he  contrived  to  get  it,  one  man 
may  have  wondered,  another  guessed,  a third  told, 
and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  believed.  But  everything 
that  we  know  of  Anthony  Bacon  makes  it  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  done  such  a thing  ; 
while  nothing  that  we  know  of  Sir  Henry  makes 
it  incredible  that  he  should  have  believed  such  a 
story.  J.  S. 


MANUSCRIPT  NOTES  OF  PROFESSOR  MOOR. 

(2”<'  S.  iii.  21.) 

“ I,  born  a Goth  but  bred  a Greek, 

Act  not  so  mildly  as  I speak ; 

To  me  a portion  large  did  fall 
Of  Gothic  Sin  original ; 

Nature  presented  me  the  Cup, 

At  her  desire  I drank  it  up : 

God  grant  me  ere  I end  my  race  * 

An  antidote  of  Grecian  grace. 

You  think  peidiaps  that  phrase  is  odd. 

Who  know  I mean  the  grace  of  God ; 


* The  Professor  appears  to  have  written  a number  of 
his  notes  when  in  old  age. 
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You  know  too — you  to  whom  I speak, 

The  Grace  of  God  was  given  in  Greek : 

The  Greeks  at  first  were  well  content 
With  such  Gods  as  old  Homer  lent, 

Gather’d  of  ignorance  the  cloud. 

Like  night-seen  Ghost  wrapp’d  in  a shroud. 
Thus  Homer  to  us  is  the  teller 
That  Jove  was  call’d  the  cloud  comfeleer  ; 
By  this  at  once  the  phrase  you  guess 
In  Greek 

But  now  the  Gospel  is  the  teller 
That  Jesus  is  the  cloud  Dispeller, 

Who  did  his  Father’s  ti'uth  display 
In  the  full  blaze  of  cloudless  day ; 

Therefore  let  mankind  all  confess 
He  is  the  sun  of  righteousness, 

Who  pour’d  the  DAYspring  from  on  high 
Cloudless  upon  the  Human  Eye, 

Who  to  his  followers  points  the  road 
That  leads  up  to  the  throne  of  God.” 


Yes  Homer  stands  Supreme  alone, 
IJnmatch’d,  nay  can  be  match’d  by  none. 

To  him  succeeding  Virgil  came. 

Almost  another  of  the  same; 

The  two  unite  their  genial  power ; 

All  Stars  smil’d  on  their  natal  hour. 

The  Books  of  Heaven  the  Bliss  rehearse 
By  Man  unutterable  verse, 

Angels  and  Happy  Spirits  hear  it, 

Men’s  organs  far  too  weak  to  bear  it. 

Directly  pour’d  upon  their  Ear 
In  rapture  even  its  Echo’s  hear. 

As  from  a wilderness  of  sweets. 

Where  every  Shrub  the  sound  repeats, 

Where  every  bland  breeze  spreads  the  b.alm, 
Great  Nature  cherish’d  breathes  the  calm ; 
She  drops  her  age,  renews  her  time. 

And  dances  wanton  in  her  prime. 

The  gale  of  her  celestial  breath 
Wafts  from  the  World  Sin,  Pain,  and  Death  ; 
Chaos  engulphs  her  native  guests. 

In  peace  the  Universe  now  rests. 

In  peace  and  good  will  towards  men 
The  throne  of  God  resounds  Amen.” 


“Plutarch. 

“ Old  Plutarch  cants  so  long  with  grave  face 
You  seldom  can  make  out  the  preface ; 
Homer  and  he  are  antipodes. 

So  says  the  Synod  of  the  Gods, 

For  Homer  scarce  tunes  up  his  fiddle 
Before  he  brings  you  to  the  middle ; 

But  Plutarch’s  grace  is  long  and  whining. 
Before  you  get  to  the  beginning 
Of  that  good  dinner  you  expected,' 

Your  appetite  is  quite  dejected. 

No  food  substantial  can  it  get. 

So  leaves  you  and  runs  off  in  pet 
To  fish  for  food  with  its  own  net.” 


“ The  moral  pieces  of  Plutarch  would  at  this  daj’  make 
a publication  both  useful  and  agreeable  — They  lye  buried 
hitherto  in  the  most  contemptible,  the  most  despicable  of 
all  Translations — into  English  from  the  French,  which 
French  was  from  the  Latin  of  Xylander,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  drudges  of  even  the  German 
Presses.” 


“Epigram. 


“We  Glory,  we,  benorth  the  Annan* * * § 

In  George  the  King  and  George  Buchanan ; 
Brethren  of  England  frank  we  own 
Immortal  Milton  is  your  own. 

To  whom  our  George  will  drop  his  bonnet 
And  listen  to  his  heavenly  sonnet. 

Run  to  him  from  the  side  of  Levenf, 

And  follow  him  from  Hell  to  Heaven  J ; 

For  Geoi  ge  too  heard  those  heavenly  Airs 
Struck  by  the  Music  of  the  Spheres^, 

For  George  too  struck  King  David’s  Lyre, 
While  Angels  listen’d  in  full  Quire: 

David  with  rapture  list’ning  hung 
While  his  own  Psalms  a Scotsman  sung ; 
Dumbarton  Rock  1|  and  Hill  of  Sion 
Had  each  their  Bard,  and  each  a high  one.” 


“ Paradise  Lost,  vii.  5. 

“ ‘ The  meaning  not  the  name  I call : ’ 
Ah,  Milton,  there  you  got  a fall : 
Sorry  am  I these  words  down  to  nick 
As  Language  quite  anti-Miltonic ; 
But  one  word  more  and  I have  done. 
This  is  a speck-spot  on  the  Sun.” 


G.  N. 


victory  swallowed  up  in  death. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Lord  Nel- 
son’s death,  which  did  not  reach  this  country  till 
November  6,  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment was  excessive  and  overwhelming,  even  in 
the  royal  closet.  A domestic  calamity  had  be- 
fallen the  nation,  which  seemed  to  outweigh  for 
the  moment  every  other  thought  and  consequence 
of  the  victory ; the  joy  of  the  country  was  a 
chastened  joy  ; the  price  England  had  paid  for  it 
was  felt  to  be  too  high : — 

“ The  Park  and  Tower  guns  announced  the  victor)'  to 
the  metropolis;  and  Admiral  Collingwood’s  despatch 
having  been  forwarded  to  the  King,  His  Majesty  received 
it  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  Duke  of 
York  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle  about  eight  o’clock,  to 
congratulate  their  Majesties  upon  the  victory,  and  to 
condole  with  them  on  the  great  and  heavy  loss  by  which 
it  was  purchased.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, His  Majesty  was  so  deeply  afflicted  that  a profound 
silence  of  nearly  five  minutes  ensued  befoi'e  he  could 
give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  The  Queen,  on  being  in- 
formed, called  the  Princesses  around  her,  and  read  the 
despatches  aloud,  while  the  Royal  group  are  said  to  have 
shed  tears.  The  Royal  Family  then  went  to  chapel,  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  his 
Majesty’s  arms. 


* A river  of  Dumfriesshire.  Allan  Cunuinghan  st)  les  it 
“ the  silver  Annan.” 

t The  river  celebrated  by  Smollett  — “ On  Leven’s 
banks  while  free  to  rove,”  &c.  — issuing  from  Loch  Lo- 
mond into  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton. 

J No  doubt  alluding  to  the  poetical  flights  of  Milton’s 
genius  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

§ Buch  de  Spheera.  — M. 

II  Dumbarton  Castle  on  the  Clyde,  not  far  from  which 
fortress  is  the  village  of  Killearn,  the  birthplace  of  Bu- 
chanan. 
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“ Pitt  observed  that  he  had  been  called  up  at  various 
hours  in  his  eventful  life  by  the  arrival  of  news  of  various 
hue,  but  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  he  could  lay  his  head 
on  his  pillow  and  sink  into  sound  sleep  again.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  great  event  announced  brought 
with  it  so  much  to  iveep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at,  that 
he  could  not  calm  his  thoughts;  but  at  length  got  up, 
though  it  was  three  in  the  morning : 

“ ‘ Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ? ’ 

“ When  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ascended  the  steps  of  St. 
Paul’s,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  took  hol'd  of  the  colours 
that  were  borne  by  the  Victory’s  men ; and,  after  con- 
versing with  one  of  the  gallant  tars,  he  hurst  into  tears. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  tattered  flags  within  the  Com- 
munion-rails, the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  conversing  with 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  sent  and  requested  they  might  be 
brought  as  near  the  grave  as  possible ; and  on  observing 
them,  although  at  some  distance,  the  tears  fell  from  His 
Royal  Highness.” — Annual  Register,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  360. 

It  is  said  that  the  funeral  car  which  conveyed 
the  remains  of  Lord  Nelson  twice  underwent  al- 
teration. It  was  at  first  found  to  be  too  high  to 
admit  of  its  passage  under  the  arch  of  Temple 
Bar.  This  mistake  being  remedied,  it  was  then 
discovered  that  its  width  would  not  allow  of  its 
admission  through  the  gates  of  the  Admiralty  ! 
See  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s  Despatches  and  Letters,  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  vii.  F.  Phillott. 


ErlTAPUS. 

Headstone  in  Wyke  Churchyard.  — In  Wyke 
{jutta  Weymouth)  churchyard,  there  is  a head- 
stone with  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
copied  in  the  same  lines  as  exist  upon  the  stone : 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory 
of 

William  Lewis, 
who  was  killed  by  a shot 
from  the  Pigmy  Schooner, 

2D‘  April,  1822:  aged  33  years. 

Of  Life  bereft  (by  fell  design), 

I mingle  with  my  fellow  clay. 

On  God’s  protection  I recline, 

To  save  me  on  the  judgment  da\'. 

There  shall  each  blood-stain’d  soul  appear. 

Repent,  Ah ! ere  it  be  too  late, 

Or  else  a dreadful  doom  jmu’ll  hear. 

For  God  will  sure  avenge  ray  fate. 


This  stone  is  erected  by  his  Wife, 

As  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  an 
affectionate  Husband.” 

Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  stone,  above  this 
inscription,  a picture  is  engraved  representing  the 
sea,  with  two  vessels  upon  it  (a  schooner  with  two 
masts,  and  a cutter  with  one  mast)  ; and  also  a 
part  of  the  coast,  with  a small  tower  upon  it. 
The  clerk  informed  me  that  Lewis  was  killed  on 
board  a vessel  engaged  in  smuggling,  which  had 
been  chased  by  a revenue  schooner  ; and  the  im- 
putation intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  picture 


and  inscription  was,  that  the  shot,  by  which  Lewis 
was  killed,  was  fired  from  the  schooner  after  the 
cutter  had  “ brought  to.” 

There  are  no  ancient  monuments  in  Wyke 
Church;  but  there  is  a stone  with  the  arms  of 
Henry  VII.,  i.  e.  1st  and  4th  France,  2nd  and  3rd 
England,  and  a lion  and  dragon  as  supporters, 
extremely  well  sculptured  upon  it.  This  stone  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  some  abbey,  the 
name  of  which  the  clerk  could  not  remember. 

There  are  two  rows  of  pillars  in  the  church  : 
on  a pillar  in  one  row  is  the  crowned  head  of  a 
king  (said  to  be  Henry  IV.),  projecting  towards 
the  centre  of  the  church ; and  on  the  opposite 
pillar,  in  the  other  row,  is  the  head  of  a queen  in 
a similar  position.,  C.  S.  Greaves. 


Epitaph.  — Quaint  epitaphs  are  not,  I know, 
despised  by  you  or  your  readers.  I beg  there- 
fore to  submit  the  following,  which  I lighted  upon 
lately  in  Surinbridge  Church,  Devon  ; 

“ 1658. 

“ lOHN  ROSIER,  attorney  of  y®  Common  Bench.  Aun- 
tient  of  Lyon’s  Inn. 

“ Loe  with  a warrant  seal’d  by  God’s  decree, 

Death  his  grim  serjeant  hath  arrested  mee. 

No  bayle  was  to  be  giuen,  no  lane  could  sane 
My  bodye  from  y®  prison  of  y'  graue : 

Yett  by  the  Gospell,  my  poore  soule  had  got 
A Supersedeas ; and  Death  seiz’d  it  not : 

And  for  my  downecast  bodye,  here  it  lyes, 

A Prisoner  of  hope  it  shall  arise. 

Fayth  doth  assure  mee,  God  of  His  great  lone 
In  Christ,  shall  send  a Writ  for  my  remove : 

And  sett  my  bodye,  as  my  soule  is,  free 
With  Christ  to  dwell.  Come  glorious  liberty.”  * 

F.  F.  Ravenshaw,  M.A. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 


Epitaph  in  Thorpe  CAurcA.— Under  the  curious 
brass  of  William  Denman  and  family  occur,  in 
black-letter,  the  following  lines  : 


“ Man’s  Lyfe  on  Earth  is,  as  Job  saythe, 

A Warfare  and  a Toyle, 

Where  nought  is  won  when  all  is  don, 

But  an  uncertaine  Spoile. 

Of  things  most  vaine  for  his  long  paine, 
Nothing  to  him  is  left ; 

Yet  Vertue  sure  doth  still  endure. 

And  cannot  bee  bereft. 

Beholde  and  see  a Proofe  by  me. 

That  did  enjoye  my  Breathe 
Sixtie  fouer  Yeare,  as  may  appeare, 

And  then  gave  place  to  Death. 

Of  Company  of  Goldsniithes  free, 

William  Denham  calde  by  Name, 

I was  like  you,  and  Earth  am  nowe. 

As  you  shal  be  the  same.” 

Threlkeld. 


Cambridge. 


[*  The  epitaph  in  St.  Giles’  Church,  Nonvich,  appeared 
in  our  I"  S.  v.  317.] 
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Whimsical  Epitaphs. — The  following  are  quaint: 


1. 


Unde  supei'bi- 
Quid  sumus  nisi  li- 
De  limo  homo  pri- 
Sortem  vitare  nequi- 
Si  nos  terra  su- 
Terra  quid  est  nisi  fu- 
Si  nihil  est  fu- 
Ergo  nihil  su- 


mus? 


S norum  Scrip  pot 

2.  orte  super  tor  lihri  iatur. 

M borum  rap  mor 

J.  C.  J. 


Epitaph  on  Sternhold  Oakes.  — 

“ The  late  Sternhold  Oakes  was  rather  eccentric,  and 
offered  a reward  for  the  best  epitaph  for  his  grave.  Several 
tried  for  the  prize,  but  they  flattered  him  too  much  he 
thought.  At  last  ho  tried  for  himself,  and  the  following 
was  the  result : 

‘ Here  lies  the  body  of  Sternhold  Oakes, 

Who  lived  and  died  like  other  folks.’ 

That  was  satisfactor}',  and  the  old  gentleman  claimed  the 
reward,  which,  as  he  had  the  paying  of  it  himself,  was  of 
course  allowed.” 

w.  w. 

Malta. 

Epitaph  on  a Tomhstone  in  Cavers  Churchyard, 
Roxhurghshh'e.  — 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  James  Leydon, 

In  this  Churchyard  beneath  this  stone. 

And  Margaret  Scott,  his  spouse  alone, 

Lyeth  also  here  beneath  this  stone. 

And  their  posterity  that’s  gone. 

Lies  also  here  beneath  this  stone: 

William,  Adam  Leydon,  and  John, 

Ly  also  here  beneath  this  stone. 

In  Earlside  * they  lived  some  years  agone. 

Now  here  they  ly  beneath  this  stone. 

But  this  I will  keep  on  record. 

They  were  all  such  as  fear’d  the  Lord. 

For  the  deceased  James  Le3'don 
On  his  death-bed  this  he  made  known, 

That  here  no  more  he  must  remain. 

But  to  the  dust  return  again. 

And  that  his  soul,  at  God’s  decree. 

For  ever  should  a dweller  be 
In  that  most  holy  place  above, 

Where  nothing  is  but  peace  and  love. 

He  was  but  fifty  3'ears  of  age 
When  he  removed  from  this  stage ; 

The  3'ear  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

The  twelfth  of  March  was  his  last  night.” 

Anon. 


;TUii0r 

jVcw  Drop  at  Neivgate.  — It  is  generally  sup- 
posed this  is  an  invention  of  a few  years  ago,  but 
I find  this  passage  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Ferrers 
{Remarkable  Trials,  I2mo.,  1765,  vol.  ii.  p.  347.)  : 
“Flis  Arms  were  secured  b3'  a black  Sash,  and  the 


* In  the  more  mountainous  part  of  the  same  parish. 


Halter,  which  was  a common  one,  was  put  round  his 
neck.  He  then  mounted  a part  of  the  Scaffold  raised 
eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  rest,  and  the  signal  being 
given  by  the  Sheriff,  that  part  of  the  Floor  sunk  under 
him  to  a level  with  the  rest,  and  he  remained  suspended 
in  the  Air.” 

A.  A. 

Poets’  Comer. 

Byron  and  Mr.  Kingsley.  — In  Westward,  Ho  ! 
vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  300.,  is  the  following,  — 

“ Cervantes  sat,  perhaps,  in  his  dungeon,  writing  with 
his  left  hand  Don  Quixote,  — saddest  of  books,  in  spite  of 
all  its  wit;  . . . one  of  the  saddest  books,  I sa3'  again, 

which  man  can  read.” 

In  Byron’s  Don  Jxian,  canto  xiii.  stanzas  viii, 
ix. : 

“ . . . Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 

Of  Quixote, 

Of  all  tales  ’tis  the  saddest  — and  more  sad. 

Because  it  makes  us  smile : . . . .” 

Are  we  to  consider  this  an  instance  of  great 
minds  stumbling  on  the  same  thought  ? If  not, 
surely  Mr.  Kingsley  would  have  given  a reference 
to  Don  Juan  either  in  the  text  or  in  a note. 

J.  T.  Jeffcock. 

Foreign  Airs  and  Native  Graces.  — The  psalm- 
tune  called  “ Belmont  ” is  an  adaptation  of  an 
air  by  Mozart.  {Query,  what  air  ?)  The  singers 
of  “Belmont”  may  lay  to  heart  that  saying  of 
Wesley’s,  that  “the  Devil  must  not  have  all  the 
good  tunes,”  when  they  are  informed  that  the 
very  pretty  melody  to  which  the  classical  ballad 
of  “ The  Ratcatcher’s  Daughter”  is  sung,  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Mozartian  “Belmont.”  One 
trial  will  prove  the  fact,  as  the  advertising  grocers 
say.  Apropos  to  this,  I may  remark  that  the 
inspiriting  music  (by  Eodwell)  to  the  Jack  Shep- 
herd song  of  “ Nix  my  dolly  pals,  fake  away ! ” 
(which  the  late  Mrs.  Honey  made  more  present- 
able as  “ Haste  to  the  woodlands,  haste  away  !”  ) 
becomes  altogether  an  altered  character  when 
played  slowly,  and  in  chords ; and  I myself  know 
of  an  Instance  where  it  was  thus  played  in  a 
church,  during  the  service,  to  the  complete  mysti- 
fication of  the  congregation  and  their  musical 
rector.  But  many  of  these  popular  airs  might, 
perhaps,  be  traced  to  high  originals.  I imagine 
this  to  be  the  case  with  several  of  the  “Nigger” 
melodies.  The  tune  of  “ Buffalo  Gals,"  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  be  taken  from  an  old  air  by 
Gliick ; and  “ Old  Joe,"  from  an  air  in  Rossini’s 
“ Coradino.”  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A. 

“ Gypsy,"  the  possible  Origin  of  the  Name.  — It 
seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  word  gypsy 
originated  in  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  word  a 
vulture,  which  in  the  West  of  Europe  would  be 
pronounced  gyps. 

Many  of  tlie  gypsies  no  doubt  found  their  way 
into  Europe  through  various  parts  of  the  Byzan- 
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tine  Empire,  and  from  tbeir  rapacious  habits  and 
their  inordinate  love  of  carrion,  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  than  that  the  Greeks  should  give  them 
the  sobriquet  of  “ vultures,”  in  other  words,  gupes, 
or  gypes;  or  at  all  events  some  nickname  of  a 
kindred  origin. 

Others,  again,  entered  Europe  from  Egypt;  and 
these  last,  on  finding  that  their  eastern  nickname 
had  pi’eceded  them,  would,  not  improbably,  make 
it  their  object  to  put  the  people  of  the  West  of 
Europe  “ off  the  scent,”  by  coining  a euphemism  of 
their  own,  and  alleging  that  this  name  of  theirs 
bore  reference  to  their  Egyptian  origin  ; an  origin 
to  which,  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  they  had 
no  pretensions. 

It  would  be  worth  inquiry  whether  there  were 
any  derivatives  from  the  word  7 ui(/,  a vulture,  used 
by  the  people  of  the  Greek  Empire  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  whibh  would  more 
nearly  admit  of  being  metamorphosed  into 
“ jEgyptiiis.” 

Every  Cambridge  man  is  aware  of  the  origin 
of  the  word  gyp ; a name  which  has  long  since 
lost  its  original  bad  odour,  and  has  become  uni- 
versally current.  I should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  this  suggestion  has  been  made  already. 

Henry  T.  Eiley. 

Gigantic  Apricot  Tree.  — In  the  garden  of  John 
Edwards  Langton,  Esq , of  Maidenhead,  Berks,  is 
a gigantic  apricot  tree,  the  dimensions  of  which, 
as  taken  by  myself,  I send  to  you.  I should 
think  it  the  largest  tree  of  its  sort  in  England,  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  worthy  of  record  in  your  valuable 
and  interesting  journal. 

It  is  a standard  tree ; and  the  trunk  at  one  foot 
from  the  ground  measures  4 feet  11  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ; at  five  feet  from  the  ground  (where 
the  branches  spring  forth)  the  circumference  is 
4 feet  8 inches.  It  has  four  huge  limbs,  two  of 
which  measure  respectively  44  and  33J-  inches 
round.  It  had  originally  a fifth,  which  fell  a victim 
to  a storm  a few  years  since.  The  height  is  about 
30  feet.  The  branches  cover  a space  of  126  feet  in 
circumference.  It  has  borne  fourteen  bushels  of 
fruit  in  a season ; and  sixty  people  have  dined 
under  its  shade ! The  fruit  is  large,  of  a deep 
orange  colour,  and  delicious  in  flavour. 

I feel  certain  that  the  owner  will  always  have 
great  pleasure  in  allowing  it  to  be  seen.  E.  H. 


©ucn'cS. 

BEniCATIONS  OP  THE  ISEE  OP  WIGHT  CHURCHES. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  in  completing 
the  following  list  of  the  dedications  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  churches  ? 

1.  Arretoii. 

2.  The  new  district  church  built  in  1852  at 

ILaven  St.  (new),  in  this  parish. 


3.  Binstead.  Holy  Cross.  (Rebuilt.) 

4.  Bonchurch.  S.  Boniface. 

5.  The  new  church,  also  S.  Boniface. 

6.  Brading.  S.  Mary.  (Querj',  our  Ladv,  or  S.  Mary 
Mag.  ?) 

. 7.  Brixton.  

8.  Brook.  S.  Mary.  (Query,  which  S.  Mary  ?) 

.9.  Calbourne.  

10.  Carisbrook.  S.  l\Iaiy.  (Query,  which  S.  Mary  ?)  ' 

11.  Chale.  S.  Andrew. 

12.  Cowes.  (Modern.) 

13.  Freshwater.  All  Saints.  

14.  Gatcombe.  

15.  Godshil).  

IG.  Kingston.  

17.  Mottistone.  

18.  Newchurch. 

19.  Newport.  S.  Thomas. 

20.  Newtown.  The  Holy  Ghost.  (Rebuilt.) 

21.  Niton.  S.  .John  Baptist. 

22.  Northwood.  

23.  Rj'de.  S.  Thomas.  (Modern.) 


24.  „ 

Holy  Trinity.  (Modern.) 

25.  „ 

S.  James.  (Modern.) 

26.  „ 

S.  John’s  ? near  Ryde.  (Modern.) 

27.  S.  Helen’s. 


28.  Bembridge  new  church.  

29.  S.  Lawrence. 

30.  S.  Nicholas. 

31.  Shalfleet.  

32.  Shanklin.  S.  John  Baptist. 

33.  Shorwell.  S.  Paul. 

34.  Sandown  (new).  Christchurch. 

35.  Thorley.  

3G.  Whippingham.  

37.  Whitwell.  SS.  Mary  Virgin  and  Radegund. 

38.  Wooton.  

39.  Yarmouth.  

40.  Yaverland.  

41.  Ventnor  (new).  S.  Catherine. 

Also  wbellier  there  is  any  other  new  church 
which  I have  not  put  down  ; ‘if  so,  to  what  Saint 
is  it  dedicated?  E.  J.  Jones. 

Llandaff. 


FAMILY  OF  LOCKE. 

The  Gentleman' s Magazine  (vol.  Ixii.  pt.  11. 
p.  798.)  contains  a letter,  giving  an  account  of  the 
family  of  Locke.  The  letter  is  signed  with  the 
initials  “ H.  F.  Y.,”  and  dated  at  East  Brent, 
Somersetshire,  July  17,  1792  ; and  the  writer  re- 
fers to  a pedigree  which  was  before  him.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  furnish  any  clue  to  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  or  to  the  sources  of  his  information  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  the  writer  refers 
any  person  requiring  further  information  to  Mr. 
Locke,  late  mayor  of  Oxford;  Wadham  Locke, 
Esq.,  of  Devizes,  Wilts  ; or  Thomas  Locke,  Esq., 
then  Norroy  King-at-Arms. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
previous  account  to  show  that  any  of  the  three 
gentlemen  referred  to  were  connected  with  the 
I family  of  the  philosopher. 

1 Thomas  Lock,  v/ho  was  appointed  Eouge- 
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dragon  Pursuivant  in  1763,  and  Clarenceux 
1784,  and  who  died  in  1803,  is  stated,  in  Noble’s 
History  of  the  College  of  Arms,  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  a branch  of  the  philosopher  Locke’s 
family.  He  was  buried  at  Warnford,  co.  Hants  ; 
and  is  described,  in  a grant  of  arms  which  he  took 
out  in  1767,  as  son  of  John  Lock  of  that  place. 
Upon  a print  of  the  Heralds’  College,  by  White, 
pound  which  the  arms  of  the  heralds  are  given, 
his  coat  has  a martlet  for  difference.  It  appears 
that,  during  his  connexion  with  the  Heralds’  Col- 
lege, three  grants  of  arms  were  made  to  the  name 
of  Lock  : one  to  the  herald  himself  in  1767 ; the 
second  to  John  Lock  of  Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk,  in 
1770  ; and  the  third  to  William  Lock  of  Norbury 
Park,  Surrey.  All  the  coats  are  slight  variations 
of  the  old  arms  granted  to  Sir  William  Lock, 
Sheriff  of  London  in  1548,  and  sculptured  on  the 
monument  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher,  at 
Laver  in  Essex,  viz.  Per  fess,  or  and  azure,  a 
pale  counterchanged  ’oetween  three  hawks  with 
wings  endorsed  of  the  last.  It  seems  probable, 
from  the  period  of  the  grants,  and  the  similar 
spelling  of  the  name,  that  ihe  two  other  grantees 
of  arms  were  connected  with  the  herald.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  any  information  about 
either  of  these  families,  or  that  of  the  herald  ? 

F.  N. 

iKmar  caucn'eS. 

Nathanael  CulverwelL  — Any  information  as  to 
the  life  and  writings  of  Nathanael  Culverwell, 
“ Fellow  of  Emanuel  Colledge  in  Cambridge,” 
author  of  A Discour^se  of  the  Light  of  Nature,  and 
other  Treatises,  Oxford,  1669,  will  be  gratefully 
received  at  23.  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh. 

John  Brown,  M.D.,  F.R.C  P. 

Monumental  Brasses : Artists'  Marks.  — At  the 
base  of  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  canopy  of  the  large 
brass  at  Trotton,  Sussex,  is  a mark  evidently  that 
of  the  artist  or  engraver.  Can  any  one  furnish 
me  with  similar  instances  (previous  to  the  seven- 
teenth century)  besides  that  at  Westley  Water- 
less, and  perhaps  Prunch  ? As  I am  preparing 
for  publication  a new  edition  of  the  Introduction 
in  the  Oxford  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,  to 
be  accompanied  with  a Catalogue,  based  on  Mr. 
Manning’s  List,  of  all  the  brasses  remaining  in 
England,  I shall  be  much  indebted  to  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  would  kindly  send  me  any  un- 
published information  to  enable  me  to  render  the 
work  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible. 

H.  Haines. 

Paddock  House,  Gloucester. 

Arnold's  Oratorios.  — Who  wrote  the  words  of 
the  following  oratorios  ? the  music  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold : — 1st.  Abimelech,  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market,  1768.  2nd.  The  Resurrection,  performed 


at  Covent  Garden,  1777.  3rd.  Redemption,  an 
oratorio,  1786.  X. 

Child's  Battledoor.  — Why  was  a child’s  horn- 
book or  primer  so  called  ? It  is  very  possible 
that  it  may  have  received  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  the  instrument  of  play 
known  by  that  name. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  figura- 
tive, as  implying  that  learning  is  the  “door” 
to  future  provision,  or  “ battels,”  in  life.  To  im- 
press this  the  more  strongly  upon  the  infant  mind, 
it  may  have  been  the  practice  with  some  of  our 
forefathers  to  make  “battling,”  or,  as  we  should 
say  “ dining,”  contingent  upon  the  young  scholar 
repeating  his  lesson  correctly;  in  which  case  the 
primer  or  horn-book  might  very  appropriately  be 
called  a “battel-door,”  or  “door  to  the  battels.” 

Henry  T.  Riley. 

Dr.  Phillips  of  Shrewsbury.  — Where  did  Dr. 
Phillips,  once  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
reside  between  the  years  1700  and  1735  ? He 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Childe  of  Ruilet,  and  daughter  of  Sir  G.  Acton  of 
Aldenham.  Where  was  this  marriage  solemnised  ? 

M.M. 

King  John  at  Hough  Priory.  — Robert  of 
Brunne,  in  his  version  of  the  Langtoft  Chronicle, 
describing  the  death  of  King  John,  says : 

“At  Jj6  abbay  of  Suynesheued  her  he  drank  poyson, 

At  Hauhe  his  lif  he  leued,  so  say  men  of  hat  toun.” 

To  which  lines  the  editor  (Tho.  Hearne)  ap- 
pends the  following  note  : 

“ What  he  (Brunne)  says  here  about  King  John’s 
dying  at  Haughe  (^which  is  in  Calceworth  hundred  in  Lin~ 
colnshire')  is  very  remarkable,  and  contrary  to  other  his- 
torians, who  make  him  die  in  the  castle  of  Newark.  But 
it  seems  Robert  of  Brunne  (for  ’tis  not  in  the  French)  had 
it  from  tradition,  the  people  of  Haughe  talking  frequently 
of  it  in  his  time.” 

I take  it  for  granted  that  I am  not  the  first  to 
notice  the  mistake  here  firllen  into  by  Hearne,  in 
confounding  (as  he  does)  Haugh,  near  Alford,  in 
a distant  part  of  the  county,  and  where  there  ap- 
pears to  be  neither  vestige  nor  tradition  of  any 
religious  house  (and  so  nothing  to  tempt  King 
John’s  avarice),  with  Hough-on-the-Hill,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Loveden,  the  Haghensis  Prioi-atus, 
cella  Ccesaris-burgi,  &c.,  of  Dugdale,  which  lies 
within  a few  miles  of  Newai-k,  between  it  and 
Swineshead.  The  Query  I would  put  is,  whether 
there  is  any  evidence  corroborative  of  Brunne’s 
tradition,  or  tending  to  show  that  King  John 
stopped  at  Hough  Priory  on  his  way  to  Newark? 

J.  Sansom. 

P.  S.  — Is  there  any  tradition  as  to  the  precise 
spot  where  King  John’s  treasures  (of  which  he 
had  despoiled  the  Abbeys  of  Peterborough,  Croy- 
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land,  &c.)  were  swallowed  up,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  this  predatory  “ Progress  ” ? 

Allusions  in  Epistle  to  Sir  John  Hill.  — The  fol- 
lowing lines  occur  in  A Friendly  Epistle  to  Sir 
John  Hill,  Loudon,  17G1,  8vo.,  pp.  32. : — 

“ Ericksey  IWago,  well  enough. 

For  hiccup  gave  a pinch  of  snuflf, 

(A  remedy  which  seldom  scarce  is). 

And  cured  the  Author  of  those  farces 
With  which  sly  saints  dull  hours  beguile, 

Reading  them  only  for  their  style. 

Like  alcohol  by  Duchess  quaft, 

AVhen  labelled,  ‘The  composing  Draught;’ 
Though  she  would  hold  it  deadly  sin 
To  wet  her  lips  with  simple  gin.”  — P.  12. 

Some  person  has  written  on  the  margin 
“Cheyne”  and  “Foote.”  The  explanation  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  Can  any  of  your  readers  help 
me  to  a better  ? J.  R. 

Gloucester. 

Resuscitation  of  Drowned  Flies.  — This  com- 
munication may  possibly  appear  frivolous  to  some, 
but  as  it  bears  relation  to  a “ singular  fact  in  na- 
tural history,”  as  the  saying  is,  I venture  to  make 
it,  in  hopes  of  gathering  some  further  information 
on  the  subject. 

Being  engaged  on  one  occasion,  in  the  days  of 
my  boyhood,  in  assisting  some  half-drowned  house 
flies  in  drying  their  wings,  and  so  starting  them 
again  in  the  world,  I bethought  me  of  using  pow- 
dered plate-whitening  for  the  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  some  other  flies,  which 
had  been  immersed  in  water  twenty  minutes  at 
least,  and  were  apparently  dead,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  They  were,  however,  powdered  with 
the  rest  and  laid  in  a window,  exposed  to  a hot 
midsummer  sun.  Great  was  my  surprise  to  find 
that  in  a few  minutes  these  drowned  flies,  if  I may 
use  the  term,  came  to  life  again.  I afterwards 
tried  the  experiment  with  other  flies,  which  had 
been  immersed  in  water,  so  far  as  I recollect,  a 
still  longer  time,  and  was  equally  successful. 

Hitherto  I have  never  met  with  anyone  who  was 
aware  of  this  singular  fact,  nor  have  I found  it 
mentioned  or  .alluded  to  in  any  modern  work. 
The  ancients,  however,  I find,  were  aware  of  it. 
Pliny  says  {Hist.  Nat,  b.  xi.  c.  43.),  “ Muscis 
humore  exauimatis,  si  cinere  condantur,  redit 
vita,”  — “Flies  which  have  been  drowned  in  water, 
if  they  are  covered  with  ashes,  will  return  to  life.” 
iElian  {Hist.  Anim.,  b.  ii.  c.  29.)  says  the  same, 
but  adds  the  important  particular,  that  the  flies 
must  be  placed  in  the  sun.  Manuel  Phile  also,  a 
Byzantine  poet,  in  his  poem  On  the  Properties 
of  Animals,  mentions  the  fact. 

I wish  to  learn,  from  some  one  more  learned  in 
Entomology  than  myself,  whether  this  property  is 
peculiar  to  flies,  and  if  not,  to  what  other  insects 
it  extends  ? Also,  whether  it  has  been  remarked 


upon  by  any  modern  writer,  and  how  it  is  ac- 
counted for  ? Has  it  ever  been  tried  how  far  in- 
tense heat  might  be  useful  towards  resuscitating 
persons  apparently  drowned  ? Henry  T.  Eiley. 

Durham  University.  — Particulars  are  requested 
relating  to  the  following  persons,  who  were  the 
original  “ Provost,  Preachers,  and  Fellows,”  nomi- 
nated by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658-9,  for  the  uni- 
versity founded  by  him  at  Durham.  The  first 
five  are  noticed  at  some  length  in  Wood’s  Athence 
Oxonienses  and  elsewhere,  but  of  the  remainder  I 
have  as  yet  obtained  no  certain  information  to  any 
extent.  The  names  are  — 

Philip  Hunton,  M.A.,  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxon. 

Robert  Wood,  M.A,  Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxon. 

Ezrael  Tonge,  D.D.,  of  University  Col).,  Oxon. 

Nath.  Vincent,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon. 

Willin.  Sprigge,  M.A.,  Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxon. 

John  Peachell,*  M.A , C.  C.  Coll.  Oxon. 

Willm.  Rpinedge. 

Joseph  Flill,*  M.A.  ? tutor  of  Peter  Heylin. 

Thomas  Vaughan,  M.A. 

John  Kifler,  M.D. 

Leon.ard  Wastel. 

Richard  Russel,  M.A. 

John  Richel. 

William  Corber. 

John  Doughty,  M.A. 

Any  references  to  books  in  which  accounts  or 
allusions  to  the  above  are  to  be  found  will  be  re- 
ceived with  thanks  by  Dunelmeksis. 

Crust  of  Red  Wine.  — It  is  welt  known  to  all 
drinkers  of  port  wine  that,  like  Spanish  red  and 
other  coarse  wines,  it  deposits  what  is  called  a 
crust  after  being  long  in  bottle  : so  great  as  some- 
times to  cover  the  whole  bottle. 

By  way  of  Query,  I should  like  to  know  why 
the  deposit  from  the  wines  of  the  Gironde  is  not 
diffused  over  the  bottle,  but  is  limited  to  a small 
speck,  round  or  oval,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  ? 

This  I believe  is  invariably  the  case  with  Claret 
wine ; while  the  Rhone  and  South  of  France 
wines  leave  a deposit  quite  as  great  as  do  those 
from  Oporto. 

While  on  this  subject  I cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  surprise  that  any  person  of  good  taste 
— a connoisseur  of  wine — should  condescend  to 
drink  port  wine,  while  such  wines  as  St.  George, 
St.  Gilles,  Condrieu,  Bagnol,  Chateau-neuf,  and 
numerous  others  of  that  class,  are  with  ease  to  be 

[*  Dr.  John  Peachell  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hill  are 
noticed  in  Pepys’s  Diary,  see  Index.  Pep3'S,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  the  following  amusing  entry  on  the  ru- 
bicundity  of  Peachell’s  nose : — “ May  3,  1667.  Took  a 
turn  with  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Peachell,  whose  nose 
makes  one  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him,  though  other- 
wise a good-natured  man.”] 
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procured.  These  wines  possess  every  desirable 
quality,  — strength,  flavour,  brightness,  re- 
tained after  being  in  bottle  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen 
years:  for  it  should  be  known  tliat  these,  and  many 
other  wines  not  sophisticated  with  spirit  of  wine, 
will  keep  well  and  greatly  improve  in  bottle  for 
very  many  years. 

The  horrible  liquid  now  mixed  with  coarse 
wines,  almost  pure  alcohol,  is  equally  destructive 
to  the  taste  as  pernicious  to  the  health  of  drinkers  ; 
its  wholesome  and  nutritious  properties  being  all 
destroyed  by  high  distillation.  J.  B. 

Quotation  luanted:  “ Wdve  wept,  we've  lied," 
Sfc.— 

“ We’ve  wept,  we’ve  bled  — we  never  blushed  till  now.” 

Where  is  this  to  be  found  ? Anon. 

William  Stanehouse  of  Carbolzie.  — I shall  feel 
obliged  for  references  or  information  regarding 
the  ancestry  of  “ William  Stanehouse  of  Carbol- 
zie,” who  received  a patent  of  naturalisation  as  a 
Scotch  settler  in  Ulster,  in  1618.  His  descend- 
ants bear  “ argent,  on  a fesse,  azure,  between  three 
pigeons  volant  of  the  last,  a leopard’s  face  between 
two  mullets  of  the  first.”  Where  is  Carbolzie  ? 

E.  D.  B. 

Portarlington. 

Portraits  of  Counts  of  Holland. — I should  be 
glad  of  information  respecting  the  authorship, 
date,  rarity,  and  literary  merits  of  a folio  volume 
entitled,  — 

“ Recueil  de  XXXVI.  Portraits  veritables  de  tons  les 
Comtes  et  Comtesses  de  la  Hollande,  &c.  Avec  un 
abregd  Chronologique  de  leurs  Efegnes,  depuis  I’An  853 
jusqii’h  I’An  1581 ; &c.  A'  Amsterdam : chez  M.  Magems, 
Libraire.” 

Besides  the  very  curious  portraits,  the  book  con- 
tains several  maps,  charts,  &c.,  “ le  tout  grave  par 
de  tres  habiles  maitres.”  Wm.  Matthews. 

“A  Marvellous  Pleasant  Love  Story y — Who  is 
the  author  of  A Marvellous  Pleasant  Love  Story  ? 
a work  published  in  or  about  the  year  1806. 
There  is  an  opera  entitled  Rusticity,  written  by 
the  same  author,  noticed  in  the  Biograpliia  Dra- 
matica.  X. 

Early  American  Expedition  for  the  Discovery 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  — In  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette or  Weekly  Advertiser,  May  22,  1753,  there  is 
the  following  notice  : 

“ Philadelphia,  May  10.  — We  hear  that  the  schooner 
Argo,  Capt.  Swaine,  who  was  fitted  out  from  this  port  by 
a number  of  Merchants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  Pro- 
vinces, and  sailed  hence  on  the  4th  of  March  last  for 
Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  Discovery  of  the  North-west  Pas- 
sage, having  touched  at  the  Hiannas,  near  Cape  Cod,  and 
at  Portsmouth  in  New  England,  to  take  in  her  Comple- 
ment of  Hands,  and  some  particular  Necessaries,  took  her 
departure  from  the  latter  place  on  the  15th  of  April,  all 
well  on  board,  and  in  high  spirits.” 


Mr.  Merian  (a  good  authority)  understood  that 
Dr.  Franklin  was  the  originator  of  this  Provincial 
Arctic  Expedition.  What  is  known  of  its  result  ? 

W.  W. 

Malta. 

Rev.  John  Newson. — Who  was  the  Rev.  John 
Xewson,  M.A.,  rector  of  Connington,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  vicar  of  Elm  cum  Emneth  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  ? He  was  the  author  of — 

“ A Brief  Explication  of  the  Christian  Religion  by 
Question  and  Answer;  to  which  are  added  Eight  Ser- 
mons on  Plain  and  Practical  Subjects.”  Printed  at  Shef- 
field by  W.  Ward.  1781.  8vo. 

H.  J. 

Sheffield. 

Early  Caricatures.  Having  in  my  possession 
six  burlesque  engravings,  viz.  “ The  State  Pack- 
horse,”  “European  Race  for  a Distance,  a.d.  1739 
and  1740,”  “The  Tomb-stone,”  “The  Reason,” 
and  “The  Funeral  of  Faction,”  I am  desirous  of 
some  explanation  of  their  meaning,  and  to  what 
political  state  they  refer.  Will  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents assist  me  in  my  elucidation  ? J.  F. 

Kensington. 

Martha  Blount.  — What  authority  had  Johnson 
— what  other  authority  than  his  “it  is  said”  is 
there  — for  the  shocking  story,  that  Martha  Blount 
asked  when  she  last  came  to  Twickenham,  “ What, 
is  he  not  dead  yet  ? ” Mackay,  in  his  Thames  and 
its  Tributaries,  repeats  it ; assumes  it  to  be  true, 
and  adds,  “ it  does  not  appear  that  this  thought- 
less and  unkind  expression  ever  reached  the  ear 
of  the  poet.”  Assuredly  it  never  could,  if  never 
uttered ; and  I hope  it  will  appear  to  rest  at  pre- 
sent on  the  “ it  is  said.”  Mr.  Mackay  adds,  “ but 
he  took  her  general  inattention  and  neglect  of 
him  in  his  days  of  sickness  and  decay  very  deeply 
to  heart.”  Is  there  any  authority  for  this  story 
of  inattention  or  neglect,  beyond  the  note  of  Ruff- 
head,  through  whom  Warburton  spit  his  venom, 
and  revenged  her  quarrel  with  the  Allens  ? R.  R. 

“ Temple  of  Fame;"  '•'•Dying  Christian." — Mr. 
Carruthers,  it  is  understood,  is  preparing  a new 
edition  of  The  Life  and  Works  of  Pope.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  draw  his  attention  to  any 
statement,  no  matter  how  unimportant,  which  is 
either  erroneous  or  open  to  misconstruction. 

In  the  list  of  Pope’s  Works  (vol.  i.  p.  340.),  Mr. 
Carruthers  registers  The  Temple  of  Fame  as  pub- 
lished in  1714.  It  is  true,  I believe,  that  the 
Temple  of  Fame  was  published  in  February  or 
March  1714-15  ; but  calling  that  1714  is  likely 
to  mislead,  the  more  especially  as  1715  is  the  date 
in  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Carruthers  also  states  that  the  Dying 
Christian  to  his  Soul  was  published  in  The  Spec- 
tator, 1712.  This  again  is,  I think,  a mistake. 
We  have  indeed  in  The  Spectator,  Nov.  10,  1712, 
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Pope’s  letter,  with  criticism  on  and  prose  trans- 
lation of  Adrian’s  verses,  Animula  vagula ; but 
the  Dying  Christian,  no  matter  bj  what  suggested, 
is  a well-known  and  distinct  poem.  M.  C.  A. 


iffitmor  (Quert'eS  toitf) 

Sodor ; Origin  of  the  See.  — I am  not  aware 
that  the  origin  of  this  much  disputed  word  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  pages 
of  “N.  & Q. if  so,  its  notice  has  escaped  me. 
Sudurayer  was  a term  used  by  the  Northmen  to 
indicate  the  relative  position  of  certain  islands  off 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have 
implied  nothing  more  than  the  Southern  Isles. 
The  Northern  Isles,  or  Orkneys,  with  others  ad- 
jacent, were  called  by  the  Norwegians  and  Danes 
Nordurayer ; the  Southern  (including  the  He- 
brides), Sudurayer.  The  term  Sodor  would,  there- 
fore, apply  most  strictly  to  the  southernmost 
group  of  the  Western  Isles,  especially  those  lying 
nearest  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  were  at  one 
time  annexed  to  the  sovereignty  and  diocese  of 
that  island.  Hence  the  designation  of  what  was 
formerly  a united  diocese,  now  applied  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Man.  This  See  was  erected  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  in  the  ninth  century.  Sodor,  a vil- 
lage of  Iona  or  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  formerly  the  seat  of  a bishopric  of  the  “ Isles,” 
is  said,  on  what  authority  I know  not,  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  See.  F.  Phillott. 

[The  origin  of  the  title,  Sodor  and  Man,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  word  Sodor,  is  somewhat  curious,  and  indica- 
tive of  the  various  ecclesiastical  changes  in  the  extent 
of  the  diocese  at  different  periods.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Gum- 
ming, in  his  interesting  work.  The  Isle  of  Man,  1848, 
p.  338.,  has  collected  the  following  historical  notices  of 
this  see:  — “ Origin  all}’,  as  now,  the  diocese  was  re- 
stricted to  the  Isle  of  Man.  There  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute the  generally  received  tradition  that  it  was  consti- 
tuted by  St.  Patrick,  w’ho  in  447  left  St.  Germ.anns  first 
bishop.  The  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  the  Hebrides  or 
Western  Isles  was  instituted  in  838  by  Pope  Gregory  IV., 
the  name  of  Sodor,  says  Bishop  Wilson,  being  taken  from 
the  cathedral  church  in  Iona  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  in 
Greek  Swttjp  (Soter).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  thirty  islands  constituting  this  bishopric 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Sudereys,  i.  e.  Southern  Islands, 
another  group  to  the  north  going  by  the  name  of  Nor- 
dereys ; and  we  often  find  in  the  Chronicles  of  Rushen, 
the  terms  Bishop  of  the  Sudoer  and  Bishop  of  the  Isles 
convertible.  And  this  seems  the  most  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  Sodor.  But  in  the  year  1098,  Magnus 
of  Norway,  having  conquered  not  only  the  Western  Isles, 
but  Man,  the  bishoprics  of  Sodor  and  Man  were  united,* 
and  so  continued  till  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  English  having  conquered,  and  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  death  of  John  Dunkan, 
A.D.  1380,  the  clergy  of  Iona  and  the  Isles  elected  for 
their  bishop  a person  named  John,  and  the  clergy  of  Man 


* The  Archbishop  of  Drontheim,  called  Nidorensis 
Episcopus,  was  Metropolitan,  and  the  consecration  took 
place  at  his  hands. 


made  an  election  of  Robert  Waldby  for  their  prelate.* 
At  the  same  time  the  Bishops  of  Man  still  retained  their 
title  of  Bishops  of  Sodor,  giving  the  name  Sodor  to  the 
little  island  near  Peel,f  in  which  the  cathedral  of  St. 
German  was  built,  and  which  had  previously  been  called 
St.  Patrick’s  Isle. 

“ Thus  we  see  that  the  term  Bishop  of  Man  is  the  most 
ancient ; and  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Sodor  is  equivalent  to 
the.  Bishop  of  Iona  and  the  Southern  Isles,  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  the  united  diocese  of  the  Sudereys  (or 
Southern  Isles)  and  Man  ; and  Bishop  of  Sodor  of  Man, 
means  Bishop  of  the  cathedral  church  in  the  little  islet 
called  Sodor  adjoining  or  belonging  to  Man. 

“ The  Scotch  bishops,  after  the  separation,  never  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  term  Sodor,  but  only  ‘ Bishop  of  the 
Isles,’  whilst  the  Manx  bishop  seems  to  have  retained 
the  title  on  the  same  principle  that  the  kings  of  England 
retained  the  title  of  King  of  France,  long  after  they 
ceased  to  be  possessed  of  any  territory  therein.”] 

Horse-power.  — Will  any  of  the  contributors  to 
“N.  & Q.”  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  me  whether 
by  the  term  “ horse-power,”  .as  applied  to  steam- 
engines,  any  and  what  determinate  quantity  of 
force  is  implied  ? If  this  is  already  settled,  it  has 
escaped  my  observation  ; if  it  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, I venture  to  remark  that  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science,  some  more  specific  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  force  of  steam-engines  may  be 
e.xpected  to  be  established  than  the  capricious  es- 
timate of  the  power  of  horses  ; for  who,  on  seeing 
the  horses  at  Tattersall’s  and  those  at  Meux’s 
brewery,  can  satisfactorily  state  the  force  to  be 
understood  when  designated  by  the  term  “ horse- 
power ? ” J.  B. 

Gibraltar. 

[We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Hugo  Reid’s  sensible 
remarks  on  the  use  of  this  term  : — “ In  speaking  of  the 
power  or  force  which  an  engine  exerts,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  measure  of  force,  or  standard  of  refei’ence 
That  used  in  this  country  is  a horse-poiuer,  a force  equal 
to  that  which  the  average  strength  of  a horse  was  be- 
lieved capable  of  exerting.  'I'his  has  been  estimated  at 

33.000  avoirdupois  pounds  weight,  raised  one  foot  high  in 
a minute.  There  have  been  different  estimates  as  to  the 
real  power  of  horses;  and  it  is  now  considered  that, 
taking  the  most  advantageous  rate  for  using  horse-power, 
the  medium  power  of  that  animal  is  equal  to  about 

22.000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.  However, 
the  other',  33,000  lbs.,  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  is 
what  is  meant  when  a horse-power  is  spoken  of.  In  com- 
paring the  power  of  a steam-engine  with  that  of  horses 
applied  to  do  the  same  work,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  engine  horse-power  is  33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per 
minute,  the  real  horse-power  only  22,000  lbs. ; and  that 
the  engine  will  work  unceasingly  for  twenty-four  hours, 
while  the  horse  works  at  that  rate  only  eight  hours. 


* The  Bishops  of  Man  were  then  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  they  had  been  in  more 
ancient  times,  as  now,  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York;  and  the  Bishops  of  Sodor  (or  of  the  Isles,  as  they 
were  then  called),  were  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow. 

f Thus  we  read  in  the  grant  made  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  1505,  to  Huan  Hesketh,  of  “ Ecclesiam  Cathe- 
dralem  Sancti  Gerraani  in  Holm,  Sodor  vel  Peel  vocatam, 
Ecclesiamque  Sancti  Patricii  ibidem.” 
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The  engine  works  three  times  as  long  as  the  horse  : 
hence,  to  do  the  same  work  in  a day  as  an  engine  of  one 
liorse-nower,  4‘5  horses  would  be  required:  (33,000  x3 
= 99,000 ; 99,000  -i-  22,000  = 4'5).  The  power  of  a man 
may  be  estimated  at  l-5th  of  the  real  power  of  a horse, 
or,  4400  lbs.  rai.sed  one  foot  per  minute.” — The  Steam- 
Engine,  Edin.  1838,  p.  197.] 

Who  was  St.  Anyan  ? — The  township  of  Gland- 
ford  Brigg  is  supplied  with  water  from  St.  Anyan ’s 
spring,  in  Wrawby  township.  Who  was  St.  An- 
yan ? I find  no  mention  of  this  saint  in  any  of 
my  books  of  reference.  I have  not  Butler  nor 
Bolland  at  hand.  J.  Sansom. 

[St.  Anian,  in  French  Agnan,  was  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
and  died  a.d.  453.  He  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  17th. 
See  Butler’s  Lives,  under  that  date.] 

Pancernes." — I should  be  glad  to  have  an 
explanation  of  the  word  “ pancernes,”  in  the  sub- 
joined passage.  Speaking  of  the  Polish  army,  the 
historian  says : 

“ Les  gendarmes,  surtout,  que  Ton  distingue  en  hous- 
sards  et  pancernes."  — Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  par  M. 
de  Voltaire,  ed.  par  M.  Catty,  p.  48.,  Dulau  & Co,  1852. 

F.  S. 

[The  Panceres,  Pantzernen,  or  Panzernen,  or  Pantzer- 
Reuter;  in  Polish  Pancerznicy  or  Korazwy;  in  Latin, 
Equites  levis  armaturee  loricati,  were  a body  of  light 
cavalry  in  the  Polish  army,  strictly  called  ctdrassiers. 
They  wore  on  the  head  a strong  brass  or  iron  helmet, 
which  descended  almost  to  their  shoulders,  and  carried 
a sabre,  bow  and  arrow.s,  and  sometimes  muskets,  or  at 
least  pistols.  (See  Zedler,  Universal  Lexicon.')  Accord- 
ing to  Du  Cange,  it  was  a military  cloak  worn  over  the 
breast-plate:  “ Sagum  militare,  quod  pancarioe  seu  loricte 
superinduebatur.”  In  voce  Panceronus.) 

Emblems  Illustrated.  — Can  any  one  refer  me 
to  an  illustrated  book  of  emblems  ? I am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Husenbeth’s  valuable  w'ork,  but 
I want  to  see  the  emblems  portrayed.  A.  S. 

[The  early  Christian  and  Mediteval  Symbols  and  Em- 
blems witli  illustrations  will  be  found  in  The  Calendar  of 
the  Anglican  Church  Illustrated,  published  by  J.  H.  Parker, 
1851.] 


Herbert’s  “ jacuea  prudentom  : ” “ ferrar’s 

EIFE.” 

(2"^  S.  ii.  88.) 

The  Middle  Hill  MS.  (9527  C.  art.  8.,  D.  art.  3.) 
does  not  contain  the  “ outlandish  proverbs  ” at 
large,  but  merely  a list  of  “ Books  and  MSS.  be- 
longing to  [Ferrar’s  godson]  Mr.  John  Mapletoft.” 
In  1735,  as  1 suppose,  these  MSS.  were  at  Mr. 
Bunbury’s  of  Great  Catworth,  where  J.  J.  (whom 
I now  know  to  have  been  John  Jones  of  Welwyn 
[see  Peckard’s  Preface,  and  Nichols’  Lit.  Anecd., 
i.  638.])  appears  to  have  seen  them.  He  commu- 
nicated an  account  of  them  to  Peck.  (See  Lives  of 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  Append.,  pp.  289  n.,  300 — 303.) 


Now  we  know  from  Mrs.  Collett’s  letter  to  her 
son  Edward  (Ibid.,  313  w.)  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Herbert’s  works  were  held  at  Gidding  ; and 
from  Gidding  Dr.  John  Mapletoft  (afterwards  the 
Gresham  Professor)  must  have  derived  his  two 
MS.  collections  of  proverbs,  one  of  which  we 
know  from  Jones’s  catalogue  professed  to  be  a 
work  of  Herbert’s.  The  arguments  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Yeowell,  do  not  appear  sufficient  to 
shake  the  concurrent  testimony  of  this  Gidding 
MS.,  and  of  the  title-pages  of  the  first  and  second 
editions.  For,  1.  That  the  number  of  proverbs  is 
greater  in  the  second  edition  than  in  the  first  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  book  was 
circulated  (as  indeed  we"know  that  it  was)  in  MS. 
copies,  and  that  the  owners  of  copies  considered 
themselves  to  be  at  liberty  to  add  such  proverbs 
as  they  met  with  from  time  to  time.  2.  The  ir- 
regular paging  of  the  second  edition  need  not 
make  us  suspect  foul  play.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  such  irregularities  in  books  of  that 
century  : thus  Hickman’s  Historia  Quinq- Articu- 
laris  Exarticidata  (8vo.,  1673,  a curious  book) 
runs  on  from  46.  to  353.  3.  Perhaps  the  “ Prayers 
before  and  after  Sermon”  were  intended  for  pri- 
vate use.  Or  if  not,  I see  nothing  in  The  Country 
Parson,  or  elsewhere,  to  prove  that  Herbert  w’ould 
scruple  to  use  prayers  of  his  own  composition 
before  and  after  sermon,  and  these  prayers  seem 
to  be  altogether  in  his  tone.  4.  Not  even  does 
Walton,  much  less  do  Oley  or  Peckard,  profess  to 
give  a complete  account  of  Herbert’s  works. 
5.  The  erasure  of  the  initials  G.  H.  in  the  Bod- 
leian copy  is  the  only  argument  for  Mr.  Yeo- 
weee’s  view  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  weight. 
Perhaps  other  MS.  notes  may  be  found,  which 
may  help  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

From  Herbert  to  Ferrar  is  but  a step.  Since  I 
printed  Jebb’s  Life  of  Ferrar,  I have  learnt  that 
the  “ Dr.  Jebb  ” whose  name  it  bears  was  the 
well-known  editor  of  Aristides,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Cotton  family.  I have  a^so  obtained 
access  to  The  Christians  Magazine,  or  a Treasury 
of  Divine  Knoioledge,  vol.  ii.,  1761,  London,  J. 
Newbery  and  J.  Coote,  in  which  several  poems 
(chiefly  translations)  of  Bishop  Turner’s  are 
printed,  and  at  p.  356.  seq.  his  life  of  Ferrar.  It 
is  badly  edited,  some  passages  being  curtailed,  and 
some  expressions  altered  for  others  of  a newer 
mint ; but  enough  is  left  to  make  it  abundantly 
plain  that  Dr.  Jebb  merely  retouched  Turner’s 
life.  The  two  copies,  however,  supply  one  an- 
other’s omissions,  and  may  together  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  the  original  with  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability. But  I will  not  abandon  the  hope  that 
John  Ferrar’s  MS.,  or  at  least  Peck’s  transcript  of 
it,  may  yet  be  discovered,  and  make  useless  all  the 
tasteless  compilations  which  have  rather  obscured 
than  illustrated  the  history  of  the  Gidding  family. 
Peckard  tells  us  that  most  of  Peck’s  papers  passed 
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into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave  ; and  Chalmers 
says  tliat  Gilchrist  possessed  his  Life  of  Ferrar. 
Where  are  they  now,  or  where  are  the  MSS.  used 
by  Pcckard  himself?  J.  E.  B.  Mayob. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Herbert's  ‘‘  Country  Parson."  — There  is  still 
another  edition  of  4tis  book,  in  which  the 
“ Prayers  before  and  after  Sermon  ” are  omitted, 
— that  published  by  Longman  in  1807. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 


(2"''  S.  i.  ii.,  passim.') 

I have  not  seen  the  following  passage  alluded 
to  in  the  notices  of  tobacco.  It  occurs  in  a Ser- 
mon of  Bp.  Miles  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  on  Eph. 
V.  18.  : 

“ For  this  cause  also  you  are  forbidden  to  be  drunke 
with  Tobacco,  which  howsoeuer  some  dote  vpon,  and 
thinke  they  cannot  take  enough  of,  as  though  it  were 
some  Panace  that  was  good  against  all  diseases,  or  some 
Moly  that  -was  good  against  all  Sorcery,  yet  I believe  the 
Proverb  is  fulfilled  in  most  Takers,  Thesaurus  carhones, 
we  looked  for  treasure  and  beheld  coales.  I list  not  to  sift 
or  examine  curiously  the  worth  of  it,  I leaue  that  to 
another  profession  : onely  I put  3'ou  in  mind,  of  a Saying 
of  Saint  Augustine  in  his  Confessions,  Hoc  me  docuisti,  vt 
quemadmodam  medicamenta,  sic  allmenta  sumpturum  ac- 
cedam,  &c. — Thou  hast  taught  me  (O  God)  that  1 should 
come  with  such  a mind  to  receiue  my  meate,  as  I come 
to  take  Physicke;  whereby  he  signified  that  as  he  tooke 
no  Physicke,  but  in  case  of  necessit)',  so  he  did  not  eate 
but  when  hunger  did  pricke  him.  If  it  be  meate,  why  is 
it  not  eaten?  If  Physicke  why  is  it  taken  so  often?  If 
Phj’sicke  be  taken  so  often,  then  it  will  not  worke  like 
Pliysicke ; as  he  that  vseth  strong  wine  for  his  ordinar}' 
drinke,  when  he  would  haue  his  crude  meates  digested,  it 
will  not  serue  the  turne,  but  he  must  haue  some  com- 
pound water  to  helpe : So  were  Tobacco  as  wholesome  a 
weede,  or  herbe,  as  it  is  pretended,  yet  if  it  be  vsed  too 
commonly,  nature  will  entertaine  it  as  a friend,  not  as  a 
Physician.  But  my  duty  is  to  tender  )-ou  health  of  the 
soule,  not  of  the  body.  If  it  doe  no  hurte  to  the  soule, 
let  it  be  vsed  for  me,  and  let  it  be  vsed  as  it  is  vsed  by 
some  all  the  day  long.  Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  pos- 
iremus  omittas ;.  but  how  can  it  choose  but  hurt  the  soule, 
when  it  causeth  a man  to  spend  so  many  precious  houres 
in  idlenesse,  in  vnthriftinesse,  in  sensuality?  If  we  must 
giue  an  account  for  euery  idle  word,  must  we  not  giue  an 
account  for  euery  idle  da}’-,  nay  moneth,  nay  j’eere?  If 
for  eury  idle  penny,  must  we  not  then  for  euery  idle  shil- 
ling? Naj’  I haue  heard  of  diuers  that  haue  sold  their 
Patrimonj-  for  it.  This  is  not  the  way  to  bring  men  to 
that  state  that  the  Prophet  Esay  speaketh  of.  Like  buyer, 
like  seller,  but  this  is  to  cause  men  to  write  vnder  the 
signe  of  them  that  haue  purchased  b}’  selling  Tobacco,  as 
Diogenes  did  vnder  the  golden  statue  that  Phryne  the 
strumpet  dedicated  at  Delphi : ’Ef  ao-iortas  'EA.A.7jKai/,  that 
is.  This  -rvas  gotten  by  the  intemperance  of  the  Grecians.” 
— Sermons,  sm.  fob,  printed  bj'  Elizabeth  Allde  for 
Robert  Allot,  dwelling  at  the  Blacke  Beare  in  Pauls 
Chnrchj-ard.  1632. 


I do  not  see  mentioned  by  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents in  their  notices  of  poems  and  songs  (in 
praise  or  dispraise),  the  subjoined  song  on  to- 
bacco, contained  in  the  first  part  of  Ayres,  ^'C.,  by 
Tobias  Hume,  published  in  1605  : — 

“ Tobacco,  Tobacco, 

Sing  sweetly  for  Tobacco, 

Tobacco  is  like  Love, 

0 love  it. 

For  }’ou  see  I will  prove  it. 

Love  maketh  leane  the  fatte  men’s  tumor, 

So  doth  Tobacco ; 

Love  still  drives  uppe  the  wanton  humor. 

So  doth  Tobacco. 

Love  makes  me  sav’le  fro’  shore  to  shore, 

So  doth  Tobacco. 

’Tis  fond  love  often  makes  men  poor, 

So  doth  Tobacco. 

Love  makes  men  scorne  all  Coward  feares. 

So  doth  Tobacco ; 

Love  often  sets  men  by  the  eares. 

So  doth  Tobacco ; 

Tobaccoe,  Tobaccoe, 

Sing  sweetely  for  Tobaccoe, 

Tobaccoe  is  like  Love, 

O love  it. 

For  j’-ou  see  1 have  prowde  it.” 


J.  s. 


Knutsford. 


Drinking  Tobacco  (2""^  S.  ii.  471.)  — Tutun 
itsbmek,  to  “ drink  ” tobacco,  is  Turkish  for  to 
smoke  ; in  the  long  Turkish  tchibooks  it  is  very 
agreeable,  and  it  is  the  Turkish  practice,  with 
good  tobacco,  to  imbibe  the  smoke  into  the  stomach 
to  a certain  extent,  but  it  is  impossible  to  “ drink  ” 
mtich  of  any  tobacco  smoke,  as  it  must  produce 
suffocation  ; as  to  German  or  American  tobacco, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  Inhale  into  the  stomach 
more  than  a very  small  quantity,  nor  is  it  the 
custom  in  Germany,  except  amongst  silly  persons, 
to  attempt  such  a thing. 

In  narghilchs,  the  smoke,  which  passes  through 
water,  must  be  literally  “ drank,”  and  requires  all 
the  power  of  the  lungs  to  draw  it  into  the  stomach  ; 
a narghilch  cannot  be  smoked  otherwise  ; it  is, 
however,  so  injurious  a habit  as  to  kill  the  indi- 
vidual who  persists  in  it ; I knew  a Turk  at 
Adrianople  who  smoked  thirteen  narghilchs  a day, 
beginning  before  day-light ; but  he  was  dying 
under  it. 

Is  it  known  whence  came  the  exquisite  to- 
baccoes  of  Turkey  and  Persia  ? Are  they  of  Ame- 
rican origin  ? What  are  the  earliest  authors  that 
mention  them  ? The  Chinese  and  Indians  smoke  ; 
did  the  practice  come  among  the  Mahometans 
from  the  East  or  the  West?  Was  it  known  in 
the  Lower  Empire,  from  which  source  the  proud 
Turks  did  not  abhor  to  imitate  in  many  respects  ? 

“ Graacia  capta  parum  victorem  cepit.” 

J.  D.  Gakdker, 

Chatteris, 


E.  S.  Taylor. 
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THE  SENSE  OF  PBB-BXISTENCE, 

(2”'^  S.  ii.  517, ; iii.  50.) 

The  papers  of  F.  and  the  Rbv.  W.  L.  Nichols 
possess  a deep  interest  for  me,  as  I was  once  my- 
self the  subject  of  a remarkable  day  dream,  which 
you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  relate.  About 
four  years  ago,  I suffered  severely  from  derange- 
ment of  stomach;  and  upon  one  occasion,  after 
passing  a restless  and  disturbed  night,  I came 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  experiencing 
a sense  of  general  discomfort  and  uneasiness.  I 
was  seated  at  the  breakfast-table  with  some  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  when  suddenly  the  room  and 
objects  around  me  vanished  away,  and  I found 
myself,  without  surprise,  in  the  street  of  a foreign 
city.  Never  having  been  abroad,  I imagined  it 
to  have  been  a foreign  city  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  architecture.  The  street  was 
verj'  wide,  and  on  either  side  of  the  roadway 
there  was  a foot  pavement  elevated  above  the 
street  to  a considerable  height.  The  houses  had 
pointed  gables  and  casemented  windows  over- 
hanging the  street.  The  roadway  presented  a 
gentle  acclivity ; and  at  the  end  of  the  street 
there  was  a road  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  backed 
by  a green  slope,  which  rose  to  the  eminence  of  a 
hill,  and  was  crowned  by  more  houses,  over  which 
soared  a lofty  tower,  either  of  a church  or  some 
other  ecclesiastical  building.  As  I gazed  on  the 
scene  before  me  I was  impressed  with  an  over- 
whelming conviction  that  I had  looked  upon  it 
before,  and  that  its  features  were  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  me ; I even  seemed  almost  to  remember 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  whilst  I was  making 
an  effort  to  do  so  a crowd  of  people  appeared  to 
be  advancing  in  an  orderly  manner  up  the  street. 
As  it  came  nearer  it  resolved  itself  into  a quaint 
procession  of  persons  in  what  we  should  call  fancy 
dresses,  or  perhaps  more  like  one  of  the  guild 
festivals  which  we  read  of  as  being  held  in  some 
of  the  old  continental  cities.  As  the  procession 
came  abreast  of  the  spot  where  I was  standing 
I mounted  on  the  pavement  to  let  it  go  by,  and 
as  it  filed  past  me,  with  its  banners  and  gay  para- 
phernalia flashing  in  the  sunlight,  the  irresistible 
conviction  again  came  over  me  that  I had  seen 
this  same  procession  before,  and  in  the  very 
street  through  which  it  was  now  passing.  Again 
I almost  recollected  the  name  of  the  concourse 
and  its  occasion;  but  whilst  endeavouring  to  stimu- 
late my  memory  to  perform  its  function,  the  effort 
dispelled  the  vision,  and  I found  myself,  as  before, 
seated  at  my  breakfast- table,  cup  in  hand.  My 
exclamation  of  astonishment  attracted  the  notice 
of  one  of  the  members  of  my  family,  who  inquired 
“what  I had  been  staring  at?”  Upon  my  re- 
lating what  I have  imperfectly  described,  some 
surprise  was  manifested,  as  the  vision,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  embi’ace  a period  of  considerable 


duration,  must  have  been  almost  instantaneous. 
The  city,  with  its  landscape,  is  indelibly  flxed  in 
my  memory,  but  the  sense  of  previous  familiarity 
with  it  has  never  again  been  renewed.  The  “spirit 
of  man  within  him  ” is  indeed  a mystery ; and 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  progress  of  a case  of 
catalepsy  cannot  but  have  been  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  there  are  dormant  faculties  be- 
longing to  the  human  mlndptwhich,  like  the  rudi- 
mentary wings  said  to  be  contained  within  the 
skin  of  the  caterpillar,  are  only  to  be  developed 
in  a higher  sphere  of  being. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


It  was  long  before  I could  find  persons  who  had 
experienced  what  I have  so  often  done  in  this  way. 
It  has  many  times  happened  to  me,  not  like  the 
feeling  of  pre-existence  noticed  by  Lytton  and 
Scott,  but  as  if  I had  myself  gone  through  precisely 
the  same  train  of  thought  before,  or  as  having 
spoken  the  same  things,  and  had  others  join  in  the 
conversation  and  say  the  same,  as  had  happened 
at  some  indistinct  period  before.  I have  found  a 
few,  but  very  few  persons  who  testified  that  they 
had  experienced  the  same  curious  sensation.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  as  in  any  way  implying  or 
connected  with  pre-existence,  but  It  Is  sufficiently 
strange  and  unaccountable  to  have  a strong  vivid 
recollection  come  upon  us  that  we  have  thought 
and  spoken,  and  that  others  have  spoken  with  us, 
precisely  in  the  same  order  and  connexion  as  at 
the  time  present.  This  feeling  I have  had  very 
frequently,  but  of  course  it  has  been  oftenest  with 
reference  to  trains  of  thought  alone.  I may  add 
that  not  unfrequently  it  has  happened  to  me  in  a 
dream,  to  feel  that  I had  dreamed  exactly  the 
same  before.  F.  C.  H. 


This  subject,  started  by  me,  and  more  fully 
and  ably  investigated  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Nichols, 
seems  still  to  require  farther  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  I wish  that  a more  appropriate 
term  were  found  to  designate  the  feeling  in  ques- 
tion. I would  call  it  “mysterious  memory,”  rather 
than  “ the  sense  of  pre-existence.”  ■ Many  have 
experienced  it,  who  are  unwilling  and  unable  to 
conceive  that  the  present  is  merely  the  repetition 
of  the  past.  “ Nature  never  repeats  herself”  is,  I 
believe,  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy.  “The 
sense  of  prescience  ” would,  perhaps,  be  nearer 
the  truth.  Some  of  the  cases,  as  that  of  Hone, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Nichols,  are  scarcely  to  be 
explained  otherwise  than  as  cases  of  fore-know- 
ledge. 

That,  under  certain  conditions,  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  foreseeing  the  future,  more  or 
less  distinctly.  Is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  May 
we  not  suppose  that  in  dreams  or  waking  reveries 
we  sometimes  anticipate  what  will  befal  us,  and 
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that  this  impression,  forgotten  in  the  interval,  is 
revived  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  event 
foreseen  ? In  the  Confessions  of  J.  J.  Rousseau 
is  a remarkable  passage,  which  appears  to  support 
this  theory.  He  says,  that  in  his  youth,  taking  a 
solitary  walk,  he  fell  into  a reverie,  in  which  he 
clearly  foresaw  “ the  happiest  day  of  his  life,” 
which  occurred  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards : 

“Je  me  vis,  comme  en  extase,  transports  dans  cet 
heurenx  temps,  et  dans  cet  heureux  sejoiir,  ou  mon  coeur, 
posse'dant  toute  la  fSlicitequi  pouvait  lui  plaire.la  goutait 
dans  les  ravissements  inexpriinables,  sans  songer  nieme  k 
la  voInptS  des  sens.  Je  ne  me  sonviens  pas  de  m’etre 
SlancS  jamais  dans  I’avenir  avec  plus  de  force,  et  d’illu- 
sion  que  je  tis  alors:  et  ce  qui  m’a  frappe  le  plus  dans  le 
souvenir  de  cette  reverie  quand  elle  s’est  realisee,  c’est 
d’avoir  retrouve  des  objets  tels  exactement  gue  je  les 
avals  imagine.  Si  jamais  reve  d’un  homrae  eveille  eut 
I’air  d’une  vision  prophStique,  ce  fut  assurSment  celui-la.” 
— Confes.,  partie  i.  liv.  3. 

He  afterwards  relates  the  realisation  of  his  day- 
dream, at  a.  fete  champetre  in  the  company  of  Ma- 
dame de  IVarens,  at  a place  which  he  had  not 
previously  seen: 

“ ba  situation  d’ame  oil  je  me  trouvais,  tout  ce  que 
nous  avions  dit  et  fait  ce  jour-Iii,  tous  les  objets  qui  m’a- 
vaient  frappe,  me  rappelferent  I’espfece  de  reve  que  tout 
eveilld  j’avais  fait  a Annecy  sept  ou  huit  ans  auparavant, 
et  d’ont  i’ai  rendu  compte  en  son  lieu.  Les  rapports  en 
e'taient  sifrappants,  qu’en  y pensant  j’en  fus  emu  jusqu’aux 
I’armes.”  — Confes.,  partie  i.  liv.  6. 

Now  if  Rousseau,  on  the  second  of  these  occa- 
sions, had  forgotten  the  previous  one,  saving  a 
faint  remembrance  of  the  ideas  which  he  then 
conceived,  it. is  evident  that  this  would  have  been 
a case  of  the  kind  under  consideration. 

I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Nichols,  that  the 
persons  mentioned  by  him  can  be  considered  as 
jiersons  of  morbid  sensibility.  In  particular,  the 
quotation  from  Guy  Mannering  shows  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  experienced  the  mysterious 
sensation  at  a time  when  his  mind  was  in  its  fullest 
vigour.  F. 


“ COYSE.” 

(2°'J  S.  ii.  420.) 

I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  EASTwood  that  coyse 
has  any  connection  with  coystrell,  i.  e.  hestrell. 

Skinner  tells  us  coyse  is  explained  jollities,  and 
refers  to  joye  in  his  General  Index,  observing, 
“ Nescio  an  corr.  a joyes.”  But  this  explanation 
and  etymology  must  have  been  framed  to  suit 
some  particular  usage,  perhaps  this  very  one  by 
Gower.  And  certainly  Poor  Florent  might  give 
this  name  in  bitter  irony  to  “ the  lothest  wighte 
that  man  euer  caste  on  his  eie,”  whom  he  was 
leading  home  to  his  bridal  “ chamer,”  with  little 
promise  of  a night  of  joyes,  or  jollity,  with  such  a 
bed-fere. 

If  this  is  not  the  true  origin,  what  and  whence 


is  the  word  ? We  have  no  other  instances  of  its 
use  to  assist  us  in  the  discovery.  Can  it  be  from 
the  Fr.  chose.  It.  cosa,  a thing?  Florent  might 
well  call  this  foule  necke,  “ this  foule  great  thing.” 
Chose  was  and  is  a common  term  in  law  to  denote 
a thing ; either  in  possession  or  in  action.  See 
Blachstone. 

But  I offer  this  to  more  erudite  philologers  as 
one  conjecture.  Another  arises  thus  : the  Scotch 
have  cosh  and  coshly,  cosie  and  cosiely  ; all  applied 
to  a state  of  snug  and  comfortable  intimacy. 

Jamieson  quotes  from  Allan  Ramsay  : 

“ While  to  my  cod  [f.  e.  pillow]  my  pow  I keep, 
Canty  and  cosiely  1 Ij’e.” 

To  keep  his  pow  to  his  pillow,  lying  “ still  as 
any  stone,”  was  for  a time  Florent’s  part  to  per- 
form, but  the  cannieness  and  coziness  with  fit 
mate,  that  would  float  in  his  mind,  were  wrecked 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  certainty  of  a sad  re- 
verse. 

Yeur  more  inquisitive  readers  must  refer  to 
Jamieson,  who  will  conduct  them  to  an  Old  Teu- 
tonic etymology. 

Spenser  and  Ben  Jonson  use  the  word  cosset, 
which  Ray  and  Grose  tell  us  is  applied  to  a cade 
lamb,  i.  e.  a pet  lamb  ; and  Moore  adds,  “ It  is 
also  applied  to  a too  much  indulged  child”  (in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk).  Q. 


HARCISSUS  LUTTRELL. 

(2“'"  S.  i.  33.  91.  110.) 

The  following  notice  of  Narcissus  Luttrell  fur- 
nishes a reply  to  the  Query  of  S.  L.  in  “ N.  & 
Q.”  of  the  12th  January  last.  It  is  transcribed 
from  a note  by  Haslewood  in  his  copy  of  Jacob’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
as  a memorial  of  one  who  was  an  industrious  col- 
lector of  the  flying  literature  of  his  own  times 
well  deserves  to  be  preserved  in  your  columns. 

“ Although  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Esq.,  is  not  on  record  as 
a poet,  still  there  are  few  characters  can  urge  so  just  a 
claim  for  a niche  on  the  fly-leaves  of  any  volume  of  this 
collection  as  he.  To  support  that  claim,  he  founded  and 
in  part  formed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  valuable 
collections  of  fugitive  poetical  tracts,  in  folio  and  quarto, 
and  also  broadsides  and  slips,  relative  to  his  own  times, 
that  are  anywhere  known.  They  exceeded  in  interest,  if 
not  in  value,  the  king’s  collection  of  pamphlets  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
whole  of  the  Luttrell  collections  were  not,  unviolated, 
placed  in  that  trulj^  national  repositoiy.  But  they  were 
in  part  divided  before  the  tru.stees  began  to  look  about 
them,  and  now  they  do  peer  a little,  it  seems  their  in- 
nate desire  never  to  see  a molehill,  and  sometimes  with 
difficulty  that  they  can  distinguish  a mountain.  As, 
for  example,  these  ten  volumes  might  drawl  through  ten 
sales,  by  a regular  shift  of  ownership,  and  not  once  excite 
a bidding  from  either  trustees  or  officers  of  that  institu- 
tion; while  if  an  extensive  library  was  at  their  option  to 
purchase,  a similar  article  to  this  collection  would  be 
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pounced  upon  as  worth  securing.  There  is  an  error  some- 
where;  a deficiency  in  the  funds  has  been  alleged:  that 
they  have  no  floating  cash,  and  that  they  can  only  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  buy  large  libraries.  If  so,  there 
is  a fundamental  error,  for  in  no  institution  whatever,  so 
much  as  in  that  of  forming  a library,  should  there  unceas- 
ing!}' be  kept  in  view,  it  is  by  mites  we  form  the  mickle : 
the  Luttrell  collection  was  entirely  formed  by  driblets. 
Nor,  before  this  subject  is  dropped,  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  the  entr}’,  be  it  forgotten,  that  a body,  like  the 
olBcers  of  the  British  Museum,  should  not  be  seen  in  the 
market  giving,  or  rather  offering,  petty  prices  — prices 
continually  to  be  outbid  by  individuals  ; for  that  is  almost 
as  great  an  error  as  to  keep  out  of  the  market  altogether. 

“ Narcissus  Luttrell  was,  I believe,  of  Dunster  Castle, 
Somersetshire.  He  must  have  been  a man  of  fortune, 
and  one  who  could  appropriate  a given  sura  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day,  and  also  a man  of  personal  assiduity. 
His  system  was  to  mark  every  tract,  ballad,  or  lampoon, 
with  the  day  it  was  purchased  and  the  price  given.  There 
is  an  incalculable  value  in  such  an  authority,  as  several  of 
his  copies  are  dated  in  the  November  and  December  of  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  the  tract ; and  where  a ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  first  appearance  of  a satire  on  a 
distinguished  character  it  leads  to  an  endless  nufhber 
of  ‘probables’  and  ‘ perhapses.’  Finding  the  date  appa- 
rently long  subsequent  to  the  transaction  on  which  the 
poem  is  founded,  and  ‘ perhaps  ’ dated  subsequent  to 
another  catchpenny  as  an  answer  or  ‘ probably  ’ reply. 
He  also  marked  the  price  paid,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  come  to  a conclusion  whether  he  collected  in  person  or 
empIo3’ed  some  needy  hand,  to  whom  he  might  allow  a 
yearly  salary,  upon  the  understanding  of  buying  at  the 
trade  price,  as  many  of  the  articles  are  marked  ihd.,  9rf., 
and  Is.  l^d.,  that  otherwise  sold  at  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  Gel., 
but  as  this  is  only  a partial  mark,  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  the  collector,  and  his  own  bookseller  supplied  some  of 
those  articles  with  a view  to  get  rid  of  them  and  secure 
his  more  enlarged  custom.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  col- 
lections w'ere  formed  and  continue  to  be  distinguished  by 
his  name,  although  there  is  a doubt  whether  they  were 
more  than  commenced  by  Narcissus  Luttrell,  and  were 
continued  by  his  son,  who  wisely  contented  himself  in 
being  guided  by  the  outline  adopted  by  his  father.  I 
have  called  them  ‘collections  ’ because  they  were  in  sets, 
and  indeed  every  distinct  volume  formed  a complete  col- 
lection for  the  time  it  run.  Ultimately,  the  whole  became 
the  property  of  Edw.  Wynne,  the  author  of  E%inomus,  or 
Dialogues  on  the  Laws  of  England,  who  also  published  a 
scarce  volume  of  Law  Tracts,  and  who  lived  and  died  at 
Chelsea.  He  was,  I believe,  a near  relation  of  the  Luttrells. 
AVhen  Mr.  Wynne  died,  the  late  Isaac  Reed  (with  whom 
he  had  been  intimate)  informed  Dr.  Farmer  of  there  being 
twenty-four  volumes  of  quarto,  or  perhaps  small  folio,  of  old 
poetry,  Latin  and  English,  and  he  persuaded  the  executors 
to  let  Dr.  Farmer  have  them.  The  price  given  was  about 
twenty  guineas,  or  251.  When  Dr.  F.  had  them  away 
there  were  two  volumes  wanting,  which,  not  being  then 
at  hand,  were  not  included  in  the  purchase,  but  were  sub- 
sequently sold,  with  the  remainder  of  Wynne’s  library,  by 
Leigh  & Sotheby,  in  1786,  and  were  then  bought  for  Dr. 
F.  by  Isaac  Reed.  In  that  sale  Mr.  Bindle}'  purchased 
eleven  volumes,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  Catalogue 
of  his  Library,  Part  III.,  Lots  1125—1131.  Besides  those 
collections,  there  was  a large  quantity  of  folio  and  quarto 
poetry  of  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  their  suc- 
cessor Anne,  which  were  purchased  by  a professional  gen- 
tleman, who  dying  soon  afterwards,  the  whole  were  pur- 
chased by  Fisite,  the  bookseller,  who  cut  them  up,  and 
Mr.  Bindley  selected  and  purchased  a very  large  propor- 
tion. The  Yolumes  I have  inspected  and  referred  to  in 


some  of  these  pages  belonged  to  Mr.  Heber,  who,  speaking 
from  memory,  obtained  them  out  of  the  Boucher  Li- 
braiy.”  * 

J.  Y. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  COERESPONDENCE. 

Neiv  Method  of  preserving  Sensitized  Collodion  Plates.  — 
Having  discovered  a very  simple,  economical,  and  nbso- 
lutehj  certain  means  of  preserving  the  sensitized  collodion 
plates  fit  for  use  for  quite  sufficient  time,  I shall  feel  great 
pleasure  in  placing  it  in  }'our  hands  for  the  use  of  photo- 
graphers. It  is  as  follows : To  3 drachms  of  best  loaf 
sugar  put  1 oz.  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water,  made  almost 
boiling,  so  that  the  sugar  shall  be  thoroughly  dissolved ; 
filter  this  whilst  hot,  as  it  passes  more  rapidly  so  than 
when  cold. 

Having  sensitized  the  collodionized  plate,  put  it  into 
distilled  (or  filtered  rain)  water,  where  let  it  remain  four 
or  five  minutes ; wash  it  pretty  well,  and  drain  a little ; 
then  put  it  into  the  sugar  solution  (I  use  a dish),  and  let 
it  remain  for  four  or  five  minutes,  when  drain  it  pretty 
closely  into  the  dish,  by  holding  the  lower  edge  of  the 
glass  parallel  to  the  dish,  and  then  tilt  it,  so  that  the  so- 
lution shall  run  from  one  of  the  corners.  I find  this  way 
preferable  to  holding  it  all  the  while  cornerwise.  Put  it 
then  to  finish  the  draining  on  clean  blotting-paper ; after 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  just  remove  it  to  a dry  part  of 
the  paper,  as  this  is  better  than  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
the  same  place,  as  the  lower  edge  becomes  dry  the  sooner. 
The  plates  should  then  be  put  by  for  use,  in  a quite  dark 
place,  of  course.  They  will  be  perfectly  sensitive  at  the 
end  of  a week  (I  have  not  tried  longer,  but  have  no  doubt 
they  would  keep  much  longer),  and  may  be  developed  at 
the  end  of  another  week,  if  that  be  desirable. 

To  develope : first  place  the  plate  in  quite  hot  water  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  wash  after  this  with  cold  water, 
either  distilled  or  rain, — I use  the  latter:  then,  after  a 
minute’s  draining,  use  pyrogallic  acid,  2 grs.  per  oz.  of 
water,  with  5 drops  of  silver,  30  grs.  per  oz.  water,  and 
the  picture  will  very  soon  become  visible;  after  it  has 
become  quite  plain,  which  it  will  in  about  a minute, 
pour  off  the  acid  into  a little  phial,  and  add  5 or  6 drops 
more  of  silver,  which  will  form  then  a perfect  negative, 
in  every  respect  of  detail,  &c.,  as  fine  as  collodion  used 
fresh,  that  is,  w'et. 

Perhaps  I have  not  so  clearly  expressed  what  I in- 
tended above  for  developing : I should  have  said  5 or  6 
drops  of  silver  to  about  J of  an  oz.  of  pyrogallic. 

If  the  preceding  be  carefully  attended  to,  I can  safely 
assure  you,  there  will  never  be  a failure:  for  I have  tried 
it  upwards  of  one  hundred  times  without  one,  even  from 
the  first. 

It  is  my  belief,  that  when  this  becomes  known,  it  will 
entirely  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  paper,  un- 
less that  may  be  preferred ; because  it  is,  as  I before  said, 
absolutely  certain. 

I have  tried  all  the  various  means  that  have  been 
offered,  but,  even  with  oxymel,  which  I have  found  sen- 
sitive, I have  never  obtained  satisfactoiy  results : there 
have  always  been  blotches  or  large  stains,  although  I 
have  used  every  precaution  and  care.  These  failures  led 
me  to  tr_v  this  winter  man}'  experiments ; several  of  which, 
especially  rather  thfck  gum-water,  did  very  well,  but  the 


[*  We  have  been  anticipated  in  the  publication  of  the 
enclosed  by  The  Athenceum ; but  such  publication  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  omit  from  our  columns  so  good  a 
notice  of  so  useful  a collector  as  Narcissus  Luttrell,— 
Ed.  “N.  &Q.”] 
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film  w.ns  generally  torn  in  the  washing  previous  to  de- 
veloping. ' 

I trust  the  length  of  this  will  be  excused,  as  I think  I 
have  offered  a very  valuable  means  for  the  purpose 
spoken  of.  T.  L.  Merritt. 

Maidstone,  February  9,  1857. 

N.B.  — I forgot  to  say  the  time  of  exposure  should,  in 
bright  days,  be  ten  minutes,  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  dull. 

MauU  and  Polyblank’s  Portraits.  — Messrs.  Maull  and 
Polyblank  continue  their  interesting  series  of  Living 
Celebrities.  Since  we  last  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits  three 
new  numbers  have  appeared.  No.  8.  "gives  us  a very 
marked  and  characteristic  portrait  of  one  who  has  done 
good  service  to  an  art  which  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  perfection  which  Photography  has  now  attained — 
Chemistry  — and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  portrait  of 
Professor  Graham  is  destined  to  find  a place  in  many  a 
laboratory.  No.  7.  presents  us  with  a portrait  of  an 
artist  whose  works  as  an  historical  painter  have  secured 
him  an  European  reputation  — E.  M.  Ward,  the  Royal 
Academician.  To  those  who  know  him  only  by  his 
works,  his  “ Execution  of  Montrose”  and  his  “Last  Sleep 
of  Argyll,”  this  portrait  will  be  a surprise,  as  showing, 
from  the  comparative  youth  of  Mr.  Ward,  how  many 
great  pictures  may  yet  be  expected  from  him.  No.  10., 
the  last  issued,  is  far  from  the  least  effective  of  the  three 
portraits  now  before  us.  It  is  a portrait  of  the  able  and 
eminent  law3-er  who  now  fills  the  important  office  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench ; and  the 
numerous  friends  of  Lord  Campbell  will  be  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  securing  so  characteristic  and  unaf- 
fected a portrait. 


^rpltfiS  t0  iSStnor  «aufrt£^. 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  (2"'*  S.  iii.  90.)  — 
Extract  from  the  will  of  Napoleon,  the  fourth 
codicil,  dated  Longwood,  April  24,  1821  : 

“ 5°  Idem,  (10,000)  dix  mille  francs  au  sous-officier 
Cantillon,  qui  a essiy'e  un  procbs  comme  prdvenu  d’avoir 
voulu  assassiner  Lord  Wellington,  ce  dont  il  a ete  declare 
innocent.  Cantillon  avait  autant  de  droit  d’assassiner  cet 
oligarque,  que  celui-ci  de  m’envoj’er  pour  pdrir  sur  le 
rocher  de  Ste.  Helbne.  Wellington,  qui  a propose  cet  at- 
tentat, cherchait  h le  justifier  sur  I’inte'ret  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne.  Cantillon,  si  vraiment  il  eut  assassine  ce  lord, 
se  serait  convert,  et  aurait  dtd  justifie  par  les  memes 
motifs,  I’interet  de  la  France,  de  se  defaire  d’un  gdndral 
qui  d’ailleurs  avait  viole  la  capitulation  de  Paris,  et  par- 
Ik  s’dtait  rendu  responsable  du  sang  des  Martyrs  Ney, 
Labedoj’ere,  &c.  &c.,  et  du  crime  d’avoir  depo'uilM  les 
muse'es,  contre  le  text  des  traite's.”  — Testament  de  Na- 
poleon, Ridgway,  London,  1824. 

H.  J.  (2.) 

Luttrells  of  Dunster  Castle  (2°“*  S.  iii.  90.)  — 
The  following  extract,  I think,  will  be  a satisfac- 
tory answer  to  T.  F.’s  Queries  : 

“ Whilst  Prynne  was  confined  in  Dunster  Castle,  he 
was  so  much  gratified  by  the  generous  hospitality  and 
continued  kindness  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  that  he  examined 
all  the  charters  and  muniments  of  that  famil3'  and  the 
Mohuns,  and  arranged  them  in  the  most  complete  order 
in  numerous  boxes,  that  remain  to  this  day.  He  also 
compiled  a calendar  of  the  whole,  which  is  yet  extant  in 
a volume,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Luttrell. 


“ These  papers  were  arranged  by  Prynne  in  thirty-nine 
boxes.  . . . Piynne  end.s  [his  calendar]  in  these  words: 

‘ Mr.  George  Luttrell,  Esq.,  his  pedigree,  and  the  history 
of  his  ancestors  and  famil3%  exactly  drawn  out  of  his 
writings,  by  Wm.  Piynne,  of  Swainswicke,  e.sq.,  in  the 
eight  months  of  his  illegal,  causless,  close  imprisonment 
in  Dunster  Castle,  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  his  companions 
at  Whitehall  — Feb.  18,  Anno  Dom.  1G50.,  2 Car.  II.”  — 
Savage’s  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton,  Bristol, 
1830,  p.  439. 

Doubtless  the  papers  are  still  preserved,  and 
are  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  when  Savage 
saw  them.  On  being  shown  over  the  casile  in 
1854  (which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Luttrells,  the  present  owner  being  my  most  ge- 
nerous benefitctor),  I inquired  for  the  MSS.  that 
Prynne  had  arranged,  and  was  told  that  “ they 
were  in  the  old  boxes.”  Wm.  George. 

Bristol. 

Quotation  Wanted : “ Like  some  tall  palm  the 
noiseless  fabric  grexu"  (2“‘'  S.  iii.  108.)  — Uneda 
is  informed  that  this  line  is  from  Heber's  prize 
poem  on  Palestine,  and  alludes  to  the  erection  of 
the  Temple,  which  “ was  built  of  stone  made  ready 
before  it  was  brought  thither : so  that  there  was 
neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  while  it  was  building.”  (1  Kings  vi.  7.) 

Jet. 

The  line  referred  to  by  Uneda  (slightly  altered 
in  his  quotation)  occurs  in  a poem  entitled  Pales- 
tine, one  of  the  early  poetic  productions  of  the 
late  Bishop  Heber.  The  idea,  so  elegantly  ex- 
pressed, was  suggested  to  Pleber  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  we  learn  from  the  subjoined  extract 
from  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott:  — 

“ From  thence  [London]  tlie3’-  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
accompanied  83'  Heber ; and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  as  I 
believe,  that  Scott  first  saw  his  friend’s  brother  Reginald, 
in  after-da3's  the  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  had 
just  been  declared  the  successful  competitor  for  that 
3'ear’s  poetical  prize,  and  read  to  Scott  at  breakfast,  in 
Brazenose  College,  the  MS.  of  his  ‘ Palestine.’  Scott  ob- 
served that,  in  the  verses  on  Solomon’s  Temple,  one 
striking  circumstance  had  escaped  him,  namely,  that  no 
tools  were  used  in  its  erection.  Reginald  retired  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  returned  with 
the  beautiful  lines  — 

“ ‘ No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 

Like  some  tall  p>ahn  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Maiestic  silence  1 ’ &c.” 

E.  B. 

Family  of  Chainherlayne  (2"'^  S.  ii.  168.  ; iii.  58.) 
There  are  some  monuments  in  the  church  of  Hat- 
field Broad  Oak,  in  Essex,  that  may  give  informa- 
tion, and  some  of  the  family  of  the  Chamberlaynes 
of  “the  Ryes”  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  their  estate  of  “the  Ryes”  has  gone  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Houblon  family.  A.  Holt  White. 

“Rousseaus  Dream"  (2”*’  S.  iii.  13.)  — This 
air  was  composed  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
is  a pantomime  tune  in  his  opera  Le  Devin  du 
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Village.  The  air  became  known  in  England  by 
J.  B.  Cramer’s  arrangement  for  the  piano-forte, 
which  had  almost  the  largest  sale  of  any  piano- 
forte piece  on  record.  However,  the  air,  as 
printed  by  Cramer,  and  now  generally  adopted,  is 
not  precisely  as  Bousseau  wrote  it.  At  the  time 
Cramer  arranged  it  he  had  not  seen  Eousseau’s 
opera,  but  received  the  copy  from  a pupil,  through 
the  master  of  a military  band.  Wm.  Chappell. 

Oliver  Cromwell  (2o^  S.  iii.  91.)  — Medicos 
will  find  what  he  inquires  for  in  the  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  1848,  p.  339. 
The  paper  is  entitled  — “ Historical  Notes  con- 
cerning certain  Illnesses,  the  Death,  and  Disinter- 
ment of  Oliver  Cromwell.”  Jatdee. 

Arms  of  Llewellyn  Voelgrwn  (2"'*  S.  ii.  490.)  — 
The  arms  of  Llewellyn  Foelgwyn,  of  Maen,  are — 
Arg.,  a lion  passant,  sa.,  a border  indented,  gu. 
Authority,  “ The  Salisbury  Pedigree.”  E.  C. 

Gresfoid,  Denbighshire. 

Mrs.  Scott  (2'"*  S.  iii.  78.)  — At  Simonburn 
church,  in  Northumberland,  there  is  a monu- 
mental inscription  that  for  its  genealogical  in- 
formation may  be  worth  recording  in  “ N.  & Q. 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of 
Annabella  Scott, 

who  departed  this  life  Jan.  28,  1779, 
aged  73  years. 

She  was  mother  to  James  Scott,  D.D., 

Rector  of  this  parish, 
and  granddaughter  to 
Tobias  Wickham,  Dean  of  York, 

The  grandson  of  William  Wickham, 

Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  married  Antonia  Barlow, 
one  of  the  five  daughters 
of  William  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
all  of  whom 

were  married  to  Bishops,  viz. 

One  to  Tobye  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Another  to  Wickham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

A third  to  Overton,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 

A fourth  to  Westphaling,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  the  fifth.to  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

It  is  remarkable  that  William  Barlow 
was  the  first  English  Bishop 
that  ever  married.” 

E.  H.  A. 

Baron  Munchausen's  Travels  (P‘  S.  iii.  117. 
305.  453.) — It  may  be  well  to  note,  that  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1857,  it  is  satisfactorily  made 
out  that  these  two  volumes  were  written  at  Dol- 
coath  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Raspe,  a German, 
who  was  the  storekeeper  of  that  establishment. 

H.  T.  E. 

“ Half  Seas  over"  (2"“^  S.  iii.  30.)  — If  Threl- 
KELD  will  just  cross  from  Folkstone  to  Boulogne, 
when  there  is  a gentle  swell  upon  the  waters  — on 
arriving  in  mid  channel,  his  cheeks  will  be  man- 
tling with  livid  hue,  his  eyes  turning  up,  and 


his  stomach  preparing  to  do  so,  and  then  he  will 
be  able  to  answer  his  own  Query,  — what  is  the 
origin  of  the  term  “half  seas  over?”  There  is 
the  reply  of  L.  A.  T. 

The  Wogan  Family  (2"'’  S.  iii.  25.)  — The  ac- 
count of  Thomas  Wogan,  the  regicide,  reminds  me 
of  an  anecdote  related  by  Bourne  in  the  History 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  p.  239. : 

“ In  the  spring  this  year  an  unknown  gentleman  came 
to  I'eside  at  Winlaton,  living  very  private,  and  daily  more 
inquisitive  after  news  and  every  circumstance  of  the 
Restoration ; who,  upon  understanding  the  passing  the 
Act  of  Indemnity,  together  with  the  exception  of  the 
murderers  of  the  late  King,  went  into  an  adjoining  wood 
and  hanged  himself.” 

E.  H.  A. 

Leaning  Towers  (2“'^  S.  iii.  74.)  — I must  ven- 
ture a few  observations  upon  the  communication 
of  Mr.  T.  J.  Bucrton  respecting  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  leaning  and  twisted  appearance 
of  Chesterfield  Church  spire.  I cannot  agree  with 
him  that  the  distorted  shape  of  the  spire  is  the 
result  of  design,  or  attributable  to  symbolic  mean- 
ing ; though  I am  far  from  doubting  that  many  of 
the  peculiarities  in  form  and  arrangement  of  other 
parts  of  churches  may  be  traced  to  some  such 
veiled  meaning. 

In  regard  to  this  spire,  a careful  examination  of 
its  construction  has  shown  that  the  crooked  shape 
may  have  arisen  from  natural  causes,  which  have 
in  this  particular  instance  produced  the  most  re- 
markable effect. 

This  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1855,  when  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  matter  was  read  from  Mr.  Scott,  and  is 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute.  It 
was  ascertained  that  the  oak  plates  on  which  the 
framework  of  the  spire  rests  were  much  decayed 
on  one  side,  causing  a divergence  from  perpen- 
dicular, and  that  the  timbers  had  appearances  of 
being  used  when  in  a green  and  unseasoned  con- 
dition. The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  spire 
would  therefore  cause  it  to  become  crooked,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  distortion  without  attri- 
buting it  to  design.  An  examination  of  the  lean- 
ing towers  at  Bologna  and  Pisa  lead  me  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  they  derive  their  inclination 
from  failure  in  foundation  during  erection,  when 
it  becomes  too  late  to  correct  the  mischief  by  any 
alteration  in  the  outline ; at  Pisa,  however,  an  at- 
tempt of  this  sort  has  been  made  in  the  Campanile, 
and  at  a moderate  height  from  the  ground  there  is 
an  evident  alteration  in  the  beds  of  the  masonry, 
indicating  the  experiment. 

Regarding  the  entasis  in  spires,  it  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  for  further  examination  than 
has  yet  been  made  ; many  appear  to  hollow  in- 
wards, as  described  by  Mr.  Buckton.  But  there 
are  also  a great  number  which  have  considerable 
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entasis ; few,  I believe,  are  quite  straight  on  the 
sides;  much  of  the  beauty  which  is  remarkable  in 
our  best  examples  owe  it  to  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  outline  is  defined  by  one  or  other  of 
these  methods.  Ben.  Ferret. 

Great  Tom  of  Westminster  (2"**  S.  iii.  69.)  — 
An  engraving  of  this  bell  is  given  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  tlie  Antiquarian  Repertory,  p.  11.,  edit. 
1808 ; and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
work  there  is  the  following  account  by  an  initial 
writer  : 

“ The  bell  called  Tom  of  Westminster  hung  in  a strong 
clock  tower  of  stone,  over  against  the  great  door  of  West- 
minster Hall ; and  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  granted  to  St.  Paul’s,  whither  it  was  removed, 
and  stood  under  a shed  in  the  churchyard  many  years 
before  the  steeple  was  cleared  of  the  scaffolding,  and  fitted 
for  such  an  ornament.  The  clock  had  not  long  been  up 
before  the  bell  was  cracked  and  new  cast,  but  with  such 
bad  success,  that  in  a few  j’ears  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  take  it  down  and  repeat  the  experiment. 

“ 1 mj'self  was  at  the  lowering  of  it,  and  lent  a hand  to 
the  breaking  it  in  pieces,  when  an  inscription  on  it,  copied 
from  the  old  bell,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  company. 
The  form  of  the  letters  1 cannot  give ; the  spelling  is  to  the 
best  of  my  memory  as  follotvs : 

‘ Tercius  aptavit  me  Rex,  Edwardque  vocavit, 

Sancti  decore  Edwardi  signaretur  ut  bore.’  ” 

The  writer  supposes  that  at  the  Reformation, 
when  the  St.  Edward  (the  Confessor)  and  his 
hours  ceased  to  be  respected,  this  bell  obtained 
the  name  of  Tom,  as  other  large  bells  were  called 
from  a fancy  that  when  struck  the  sound  was  not 
unlike  the  word.  H.  T.  Ellacombb. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

“ Blind  Mans  Holiday"  S.  v.  587. ; vi.  109.) 
— As  no  satisfactory  solution  of  this  expression 
has  yet  been  given,  may  I suggest  that  it  is  a cor- 
ruption of  “ blind  maxis  all-day ?"  The  meaning 
then  seems  to  be,  that  the  gradual  departure  of 
light  has  brought  us  to  the  state  which  the  blind- 
man  endures  all-day,  or  which  is  all  the  day  the 
blindman  has.  T.  W.  Rs.,  M.A. 

Thanhs  after  Reading  the  Gospel  (2“"*  S.  ii.  467.) 
— In  the  year  1853  I officiated  for  a few  Sundays 
at  Elstead,  in  Surrey,  and  was  greatly  surprised, 
when  1 had  finished  reading  the  Gospel,  to  hear 
the  parish  clerk  and  the  entire  congregation  repeat 
together  the  words,  “ Thanks  be  to  God  for  the 
Gospel.”  I am  confident  that  Mu.  Eastwood  will 
find  that  the  custom  is  still  observed  in  many 
nooks  and  corners  in  England. 

T.  Gimlette,  Clk. 

Waterford. 

This  custom,  I remember,  was  observed  some 
years  ago  at  Stokesley  in  Yorkshire.  I have  re- 
marked that  it  still  obtains  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  this  county.  Ceericcs. 

Durham. 


Butts  Family  (2'"*  S.  ii.  17.  478.;  iii.  16.)  — A 
family  of  considerable  local  eminence,  bearing  the 
designation  of  But,  Butt,  Butte,  or  Butts,  which 
■flourished  in  Norwich  during  the  thirteenth  and 
following  centuries,  was  probably  connected  with 
that  of  the  bishop,  who,  though  himself  a Suffolk 
man,  was  descended  from  a younger  branch  of  the 
Norfolk  (Thornage)  Butts.  The  Norwich  Butts 
held  lands  and  messuages  there,  previous  to  4 E.  I., 
and  several  of  their  number  were  successively 
bailiflTs  of  the  city,  and  its  representatives  in  par- 
liament. Alderman  John  Butt  (Sheriff  1456, 
Mayor  1462,  1471)  is  the  last  of  the  name  of 
whom  we  find  mention  in  connexion  with  the 
civic  history  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  1475,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  But- 
tolph  the  Abbot,  in  Fybridge  Gate,  which  church 
was  demolished  in  1584.  See  Blomefield,  passim. 

Wm.  Matthews. 

Cowgill. 

“ God  save  the  King"  (2°'*  S.  ii.  96.)  — I wish 
to  protest  against  Dr.  Qaunteett’s  assertion  that 
“ no  doubt  can  exist  that  Dr.  John  Bull  was  the 
composer  of  God  save  the  King."  I shall  have 
occasion  to  print  my  reasons  for  discrediting  it, 
but  the  argument  would  be  too  long  for  “ N.  & Q.” 

Wm.  Chappell. 

Weather  Rules  (1^‘  S.  passim.')  — Mr.  Meriam 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  “ who  has  devoted  a life- 
time to  meteorological  and  atmospheric  observa- 
tions, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  weather  wisdom.”  The  result  of  his 
experience  is  thus  told  in  his  own  words  : 

“ With  all  my  practice  and  study  in  observing  atmo- 
spheric changes,  and  recording  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by 
da}',  thermometrical  and  meteorological  observations,  and-- 
in  connexion  with  simultaneous  observations  made  and 
recorded  elsewhere,  I feel  more  and  more  convinced  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  determine 
even  a single  day  in  advance,  what  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  atmosphere.” 

w.  w. 

Malta. 

Chech  or  Cheque  (2°^  S.  ii.  377.)  — In  a former 
Note  I expressed  an  opinion  that  cheque  is  now 
almost  obsolete.  I find,  however,  that  in  the 
books  delivered  at  the  Bank  to  the  depositors, 
cheque  is  still  preserved  ; and  this  may  be  the  case 
with  the  bankers.  Q. 

Bloomsbury. 

Deer  Leap  (2“'^  S.  iii.  47.)  — Some  few  years 
ago  I attended  the  perambulation  of  a manor  in 
Devonshire.  In  the  course  of  our  proceedings 
we  came  to  one  side  of  the  manor,  the  boundary 
of  which,  from  time  immemorial,  was  a deer’s 
leap  from  the  visible  and  actual  boundary,  a bank 
and  wall,  which  separated  the  manor  we  were  per- 
ambulating from  g,nother,  i.e.  the  rights  of  the  ad- 
joining manor  extended  a doer’s  leap  into  the  one 
we  were  perambulating.  There  were  many  con- 
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flicting  opinions  as  to  the  distance  of  a deer’s  leap, 
but  it  was  eventually  decided  to  dig  a spit  of 
turf,  as  is  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasion.^, 
twenty-four  feet  from  the  bank  and  wall.  I have 
it  from  a friend  well  versed  in  business  of  this 
nature,  that  the  distance  of  a deer’s  leap  is  in  some 
districts  twenty-four,  in  others  twelve  feet.  Per- 
haps some  legal  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  yet  find 
printed  authority  : I have  none. 

Henry  ap  Wogan. 

'•'•John  Decastro  and  his  Brother  Bat"  (2"^  S. 
ili.  10.)  — 

“ The  History  of  Mr.  John  Decastro  and  his  Brother 
Bat,  commonly  called  Old  Crabs.  In  Four  Volumes. 
The  Merry  Matter  written  by  John  Mathers;  the  Grave 
by  a Solid  Gentleman.  Loudon:  printed  for  J.  Egerton, 
Whitehall,  1815.” 

J.  M.  L.  will  find  an  amusing  rechauffe  of  this 
novel  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  January,  1857. 
The  writer  touches  the  work  with  a loving  and  re- 
verential hand,  and  accounts  for  its  unmerited  ne- 
glect by  the  Rabelaisian  character  of  its  humour 
not  according  with  the  severer  decorum  of  the 
present  day.  He  confesses  himself  ignorant  of  the 
author  of  this  treasure  of  his  boyliood. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Levant  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  31.)  — There  was  certainly 
an  ancient  game  called  “ Levant.”  Perhaps  he 
who  threw  a certain  number  was  entitled  to  lift 
the  vessel  under  which  the  stakes  were  placed. 
Under  the  word  levanier,  Webster  says  ; 

“A  cant  name  for  one  who  bets  at  a horse  race,  and 
runs  away  without  paying  the  wager  lost;  hence  in  a 
wider  sense,  one  who  runs  away  disgracefully.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  true  origin 
of  levanter.  It  was  probably  at  one  time  very 
fashionable  to  go  to  the  East  (the  Levant)  : when, 
therefore,  creditors  called  for  their  money,  they 
were  perhaps  sometimes  answered  by  “ Oh,  mas- 
ter’s gone  to  the  Levant.”  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

John  Weaver  (2"'^  S.  iii.  89.)  — The  following 
pantomimes,  invented  by  Weaver,  are  enumerated 
in  Baker’s  Biographia  Dramatica,  edit.  Reed  and 
Jones,  i.  739. : 

1.  “ The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus.”  8vo.  1717. 

2.  “ Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  D.  E.”  8vo.  1718. 

3.  “Perseus  and  Andromeda.”  8vo.  1728. 

4.  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris.”  1732. 

He  was  the  first  restorer  of  pantomimes,  after 
the  ancient  manner,  without  speaking. 

Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

“ College  Recollections"  Land.,  1825  (2"'^  S.  iii. 
90.)  — This  book  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Morti- 
mer O Sullivan,  D.D.  It  is  a very  strange  and 
interesting  work,  full  of  romantic  adventures  and 


narrations.  I once  had  a key  to  most  of  the 
names.  Eirionnacu. 

Antiquities  of  Tomgraney  (2"®  S.  iii.  99.)  — My 
authority  for  stating  that  part  of  the  round  tower 
of  Tomgraney  was  in  existence  about  fifty  years 
ago  is  the  following  passage  in  Dr.  Petrie’s  work 
on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland : 

“ This  recoi'd  is  found  in  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  and 
relates  to  the  tower  of  Tomgraney,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  — a tower  which  does  not  now  exist,  but  of  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  old  natives  of  the  place, 
some  remains  existed  about  forty  years  since.” 

Dr.  Petrie’s  work  was  published  in  1845. 

Tomgraney  tower  is  omitted  in  the  list  given 
by  Dr.  Ledwich,  but  so  are  the  towers  of  Arboy, 
Aghaviller,  Ardpatrick,  and  Tory  Island,  all  of 
which  are  yet  “ to  the  fore.”  Like  all  that  Dr. 
Ledwich  wrote  on  Irish  antiquities,  the  list  is  in- 
accurate, and  of  little  value. 

Tomgraney  was  burned  in  a.d.  1084,  and  again 
in  1164  {Ann.  Four  Masters'),  but  that  the  present 
church  is  much  older  than  either  of  these  periods 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Any  student  of  Irish  ar- 
chitecture will  at  once  be  able  to  identify  it  as  a 
building  erected  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century. 

J.  A.  P.  C. 

The  First  Brick  Building  in  England  (2“'*  S.  iii. 
30.  95.)  — I presume  Mr.  White  confines  his 
Query  to  buildings  erected  with  the  modern,  or,  as 
it  is  often  called,  Flemish  brick,  for  he  is  probably 
aware  that  the  Romans  made  and  used  bricks 
very  extensively,  and  that  it  is  very  common  to 
find  these  worked  up  in  Norman  and  later  mediae- 
val buildings  erected  on  the  site  of,  or  contiguous 
to,  Roman  remains,  from  whence  they  were  taken  ; 
from  numerous  examples  I may  select  Brixworth 
Church,  CO.  Northampton  ; the  ruined  church  in 
Dover  Castle;  St.  Alban’s  Abbey;  and  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Cambridge.  Without  pretending  to  give 
the  date  of  the  first  building  in  England  erected 
with  the  Flemish  brick,  I can  mention  one  (the 
earliest  I have  seen),  at  least  150  years  older  than 
Dr.  Doran’s  example  — Hurstmonceaux  Castle  ; 
and  that  is  Little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  which  places  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  We  have  noble 
examples  of  the  brick  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Queen’s  and  St.  John’s 
Colleges,  Cambridge ; there  is  a grandeur  about 
t’ne  entrance  gateways  of  both  unsurpassed,  per- 
haps unequalled,  by  any  of  their  stone  neighbours. 
I see  no  reason  why  bricks  should  not  be  far  more 
extensively  used  than  they  are  in  our  own  times ; 
they  are  quite  as  durable,  and  may  be  made  as 
effective  as  stone,  and  their  cost  is  considerably 
less.  Norris  Deck. 

Cambridge. 

The  earliest  brick  building  I know  is  the  very 
pretty  and  interesting  little  chapel  at  Little  Cog- 
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•reshall,  Essex.  It  is  built  of  red  brick  through- 
out, -without  any  stone,  in  the  Early  English  or 
first  Pointed  style;  the  date  is  about_  1150,  per- 
haps a little  earlier.  When  I saw  it  last,  and 
made  some  plans  of  it,  it  was  used  as  a barn,  but 
it  is  now,  I hear,  either  about  to  be  or  actually 
restored.  J-  Q-  <!• 

The  Welsh  “ Ap  ” (2”'"  S.  iii.  90.)  — It  appears 
from  the  case  of  Doe  d.  Griffith  v.  Pritchard,  5 
Barnewall  and  Adolphus’s  Reports,  765,  that  the 
patronymic  system  of  names  prevailed  in  I7orth 
Wales  within  the  last  ninety  years.  The  question 
in  that  case  arose  upon  a lease  of  lands  in  Merion- 
ethshire, granted  in  1775  to  one  Evan  Griffith  for 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  son  and  daughter 
Humphrey  Evans  and  Elizabeth  Evans.  In  the 
vernacidar  tongue  Humphrey  was  most  probably 
spoken  of  as  Humphrey  ap  Evan.  David  Gam. 

“ Thomas  ap  Eichard  ap  Howel  ap  Jevan  Vychan, 
Lord  of  Mostyn,  and  his  brother  Piers,  founder  of  the 
family  of  Trelacre,  -B’ere  the  first  who  abridged  their 
names,  and  that  on  the  following  occasion.  Kowland 
Lee,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  President  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  sat  at  one  of  the 
courts  on  a Welsh  cause,  and  wearied  wdth  the  quantitj^ 
of  Aps  in  the  jury,  directed  that  the  panel  should  assume 
their  last  name,  or  that  of  their  residence,  and  that 
Thomas  ap  Richard  ap  Howel  ap  Jevan  Vychan  should 
for  the  future  be  reduced  to  the  poor  dissyllable  Most3'n, 
to  the  mortification  no  doubt  of  many  an  ancient  line.”  — 
Pennant’s  Wales,  p.  12.  ed.  1778. 

E.  R.  I. 

Soft  Sawder  (2“'*  S.  iii.  108.)  — This  term  had 
its  origin  nearer  home  than  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  as  supposed  by  your  correspondent 
AV.  W.  Coppersmiths  and  brass  workers,  as  well 
as  goldsmiths,  have  two  descriptions  of  solder : one 
of  bard  metal,  which  is  the  genuine  article  ; one  of 
the  soft  amalgam,  which  only  holds  together  for 
the  moment,  but  yields  to  the  first  strain.  Flat- 
tery, like  “ soft  solder,”  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced, sawder,  is  the  mere  deception  meant  to 
be  implied  by  the  figure,  which  has  pressed  this 
term  into  its  service.  J.  E.  T. 

Players  Carted  (2“'  S.  iii.  91.)  — Carting  was  a 
punishment  formerly  inflicted  for  petty  larceny ; 
the  culprit  was  tied  to  the  cart  tail  and  whipped 
by  the  common  executioner,  to  whose  discretion 
the  amount  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  was  left. 

A carted  bawd  meant  one  who  had  been  placed 
in  a cart  or  tumbril  and  led  through  the  town,  to 
make  her  person  known  to  the  inhabitants. 

A Tailor's  Gravestone  (2"'*  S.  iii.  66.)  — The 
headstone  about  which  G.  N.  writes  is  still  in  the 
Paisley  Abbey  churchyard.  There  is  little  doubt 
when  it  was  shown  to  G.  H.  that  the  rude  carving 
represented  the  tailor’s  shears  in  the  act  of  cutting 
a louse,  he  was  the  subject  of  a joke  which  has 


often  been  perpetrated  by  garrulous  gravediggers 
on  visitors  to  the  auld  kirkyard  here.  The  same 
joke  was  attempted  on  Mr.  Charles  Mackie,  from 
whose  History  of  the  Ahhey  of  Paisley  I beg  to 
quote  as  follows  : 

“ There  is  a curious  tombstone  in  the  churchyard, 
having  an  open  scissors  carved  on  it,  between  the  blades 
of  which  is  what  had  once  been  a fleur-de-lis;  below  is  a 
‘ tailor’s  goose,’  date  1704.  On  the  other  side  is  an  in- 
scription bearing  that  it  is  erected  to  ‘George  Matthy, 
Taylzeour.’  This  stone  having  attracted  my  notice,  I 
was  gravely  told  by  mj’  attendant  that  the  extended 
scissors  was  represented  in  the  act  of  clipping  a louse.  By 
this  uncouth,  though  verv  natural  idea,  which  has  been 
assisted  b}’  the  almost  obliterated  figure  on  the  stone-part 
of  the  escutcheon  of  the  -worthy  tailor,  and  in  which 
vulgar  prejudice  may  have  had  its  share,  the  exalted 
emblem  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charitj',  has  been  converted 
into  a creeping  thing.” 

James  J.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley. 

If  G.  N.  will  consult,  a paper  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Archceological  Journal,  p.  253.,  “ On  Sepul- 
chral Slabs  in  the  Counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,”  he  will  find  much  on  the  subject  of 
shears  being  cut  on  gravestones,  and  an  argument 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  meant  to  point  out  the 
employment,  but  the  sex  of  those  whose  remains 
they  cover.  I should  much  like  to  see  the  sub- 
ject of  the  marks  on  these  ancient  incised  stones 
discussed  by  some  well-informed  antiquary  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  The  animal  mentioned  by  G.  N.  has 
no  doubt  been  added  as  a joke  long  after  the 
original  sculpture  was  executed.  C.  de  D. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Murray  seems  determined  to  do  his  part  to  keep 
alive  a love  for  the  poetry  of  Byron.  To  the  many 
handsome  and  portable  editions  of  the  Poet  which  have 
issued  from  Albemarle  Street,  another  has  just  been 
added,  which,  in  compactness  of  size,  and  clearness  and 
beauty  of  type,  is  a model  of  a book  for  a Traveller’s 
Library.  Mr.  Murraj^’s  object  has  been  to  produce  an 
edition  of  The  Poelical  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  Complete,  in 
a form  which  should  not  encumber  the  portmanteau  or 
carpet-bag  of  the  Tourist — and  certainly  he  has  accom- 
plished that  object  in  an  admirable  manner.  A more 
beautiful  specimen  of  tj^pography  we  have  never  seen. 

We  have  received  a little  book  entiled  William  Sltak- 
speare  not  an  Impostor,  by  An  English  Critic,  in  which  “ the 
Author  has  endeavoured  to  collect,  within  the  compass 
of  a small  volume,  the  historical  documents  and  the 
testimonies  of  the  Poet’s  contemporaries,  by  which  the 
claim  of  William  Shakspeare  to  the  authorship  of  the 
six-and-thirty  plays  published  in  the  folio  edition  of 
1623  is  clearly  established.”  We  should  have  thought, 
despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  Baconian  theor}’-,  such  a 
work  uncalled  for;  but  we  are  ver3'  glad  that  it  has  ap- 
peared, as  it  enables  us  to  correct  the  impression  that  we 
are  believers  in  the  theoiy  put  forth  b3'  Mr.  Smith.  If 
there  be  one  article  of  literary  faith  for  which  more  than 
another  we  should  be  prepared  to  encounter  tire  and 
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fifggot,  it  is  our  belief  that  Shakspeare  was  Shakspeare, 
and  wrote  the  plays  attributed  to  him.  If  there  are  any 
real  doubters  on  this  point,  we  would  advise  them  to  read 
this  little  volume  of  “An  English  Critic,”  and  be  con- 
verted. 

The  new  number  of  The  Quarterly  Review  is  an  ad- 
mirable one  — rich  in  information,  rich  in  amusement. 
The  opening  article  on  Northamptonshire  is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Poetry  of  Archaeology.  The  Naturalist 
will  be  delighted  with  the  articles  on  “ The  Salmon,” 
“Ferns  and  their  Portraits,”  and  “Eats.”  The  bio- 
graphical reader  will  be  as  well  pleased  w'ith  those  on 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Lord  Raglan.  For  the  classical 
student,  there  is  a paper  on  “ Homer  and  his  Successors 
in  Epic  Poetry;”  while  for  the  Clubs,  the  number  is 
w'ound  up  with  “ Our  Political  Prospects,  Domestic, 
Foreign,  and  Financial.” 

The  admirers  of  Milton  maybe  glad  to  learn  that  there 
is  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Madras,  to  be  completed 
in  twelve  monthly  parts,  two  of  which  have  reached  us, 
M Complete  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  Milton, 
by  Guy  Lushington  Prendergast,  Madras  Civil  Service. 
It  is  pleasant  to  tind  a love  of  our  poets  so  strong  among 
those  of  our  sons  who  are  remov'ed  from  England ; and 
we  are  glad  to  see  them  working  to  illustrate  and  popu- 
larise the  writers  of  their  native  land.  We  in  this  case 
must,  however,  regret  that  Mr.  Prendergast  is  bestowing 
so  much  labour  on  a Concordance  which,  with  all  his  la- 
bour, cannot  be  a material  improvement  upon  the  very 
copious  ■“  Verbal  Index  ” given  by  Todd  in  his  edition  of 
Milton’s  Poetical  Works. 

Mr.  Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  a Col- 
lection of  Mncient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes,  illus- 
trative of  the  National  Music  of  England,  improves  as  it 
proceeds.  The  eighth  part,  which  is  now  before  us,  con- 
tains no  less  than  twenty-seven  airs  of  the  period  of  James 
and  Charles  I. ; with,  in  most  cases,  the  songs  sung  to 
them,  and  much  curious  literary  and  historical  illustra- 
tion. 

While  on  the  subject  of  popular  music,  the  transition  to 
the  popular  editions  of  the  great  master-pieces  of  music, 
now  issuing  at  a low  price  by  Novello,  is  easy  and  natural. 
We  have  just  received  Novello’s  Centenary  Edition  of 
Handel’s  Sacred  Oratorio,  the  Messiah,  edited  by  Vincent 
Novello,  which  is  beautifully  and  clearly  printed,  and 
admirably  edited,  yet  sold  for  two  shillings ! — and,  pub- 
lished also  in  the  same  st3'le  and  price,  Mozart’s  Cele- 
brated Requiem  3Iass.  Can  anything  better  or  cheaper  be 
desired  ? Well  may  a love  for  “ the  good  and  beautiful  ” 
in  music  spread  among  the  people,  when  their  demand  for 
it  is  so  readilj’  gratified ! 
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Latham’s  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
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Pope’s  Worels.  Cooke’s  Edition.  Vol.  L 
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Dodsley’s  Annual  Rboister.  1798. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  30.  Waltham  Terrace,  Blackrock, 
Dublin. 
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Llovd  on  Light  and  Vision. 

Townson  on  the  Four  Gospels.  ByEbringtou. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  Personal  Sketches.  3 Vols.,  or  Vol.  III. 
Lloyd’s  Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light. 

Wanted  by  W.  B.  Kelly,  Bookseller,  Dublin. 


Cambridge  Camden  Society’s  Monumental  Brasses.  Part  2.  Plain 
copy. 

Wanted  by  Alfred  Heales,  8.  Great  Carter  Lane,  Doctors’  Commons. 


to  Carre^paiiHeitM. 

J.  L.  C.,  E.  M.  (Oxford),  Ravensbourne,  T.  C.,  A.,  T.  R.  K.,  Sophia, 
J.  Booker,  Este,  Lyle,  T.  B.  R.,  H.  J.  S.,  A.  Challsteth,  Charles  SS., 
John  Noble,  are  thanked,  but  their  communications  had  been  antidpaled 
by  other  Con'espondents. 

X.  is  thanked  for  his  suyyestion;  but  we  fear  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  it.  There  exist  other  reasons  ayainst  it,  than  the  space  which 
would  be  occupied. 

A.  K.  M.’s  query  respecting  A Creek  Chief  in  our  next. 

R.  W.  The''  Facetious  Essay"  referred  to  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman  mentioned  by  our  Corre- 
spondent. 

R.  C is  referred  to  our  2nd  S.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  430.  495.  for  illustrations 

of  his  Query  respecting  Punch  and  Judy. 

Lt.-Col.  C ’s  communication  respecting  The  Memoirs  of  a Deist 

has  been  forwarded  to  the  Correspondent  who  inquired  respecting  that 
book. 

“ Notes  and  Quehibs  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or- 
warded  d^ect  from  the  Fublishers  including  the  Half-yearly  Index)  is 
\\s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom  also  all  Communi- 
cations for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 

CHOICE  NOTES 

FROM 

NOTES  AND  QEERIES. 


Vol.  X.  — History. 


It  having  been  suggested  that  from  the  valuable  materials  scattered 
through  the  FIRST  SERIES  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  a Selection 
of  Popular  Volumes,  each  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  might 
with  advantage  be  prepared,  arrangements  have  been  made  lor  that 
purpose,  and  the  FIRST  VOLUME,  containing  a collection  of  interest- 
ing HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA,  ynU.  be  ready 
very  shortly. 

This  will  be  followed  by  similar  volumes  illustrative  of  BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE,  FOLK  LORE,  PROVERBS,  BALLADS,  &c. 

London : BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2\,  1857. 

STRAY  NOTES  ON  EDMUND  CDRLL,  HIS  LIFE,  AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 

No.  8. — Cuj'll  indicted,  convicted,  fined,  impri- 
soned, and  pilloried. 

We  now  come  to  a very  memorable  period  in 
the  life  of  Edmund  Curll.  The  year  1725  saw 
him  indicted  for  the  publication  of  certain  libels. 
Such  at  least  was  the  form  which  the  indictment 
assumed,  the  books  being  proceeded  against  as 
libellous,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution  because  they  were  ob- 
scene. 

What  induced  the  government,  in  1725,  to  in- 
dict Curll  for  the  publication  of  books  which  had 
been  issued  from  his  press  many  years  before,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  dissatisfaction  had 
b'een  publicly  expressed  that  some  of  Curll’s  pub- 
lications should  be  permitted  to  pass  unpunished : 
for  we  have  seen  an  imperfect  copy  of  a tract 
published  by  Curll,  probably  about  this  time,  in 
defence  of  certain  hooks.* 

It  is  entitled  The  Humble  Representation  of 
Edmund  Curll,  Bookseller  and  Citizen  of  London, 
concerning  Five  Books  complained  of  to  the  Secre- 
tary. As  the  books  were  of  a nature  to  require 
such  a publication,  it  is  obvious  we  cannot  give 
any  extracts  from  it ; but  must  content  ourselves 
with  stating  that  the  five  works  so  complained  of, 
and  so  justified  by  Curll,  are — 1.  The  Transla- 
tion of  Meibomius,  and  Tractatus  de  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  published  in  1718  ; 2.  Venus  in  the  Cloister; 
3.  Ebrietatis  Encomium,  published  in  1723  ; 4. 
Three  New  Poems,  viz.  “Family  Duty,”  “The 
Curious  Wife,”  and  “Buckingham  House;”  and 
5.  De  Secreiis  Mulierum,  published  in  1725. 

However,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  go- 
vernment did  at  length  interfere;  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  notice  in  Boyer’s  Political  State, 
Nov.  1725,  p.  514. : 

“ On  Nov.  30,  1725,  Curll,  a bookseller  in  the  Strand, 
was  tried  at  the  King’s  Bench  Bar,  Westminster,  and 
convicted  of  printing  and  publishing  several  obscene  and 
immodest  books,  greatly  tending  to  the  corruption  and 
depravation  of  manners,  particularly  one  translated  from  a 
Latin  treatise,  entituled  De  Usu  Flagrorum  hi  re  Venerea, 
that  is,  ‘ Of  the  Use  of  Flogging  in  Venery ; ’ and  another 
from  a French  book  called  La  Religieuse  en  Chemise,  that 
is,  ‘ The  Nun  in  her  Smock.’  ” 

Among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  there  occurs  the 
following  note,  probably  by  Curll,  of  these  indict- 
ments ; and  what  we  may  consider  his  instructions 
to  his  counsel  for  his  defence  : 

* Unfortunately  the  title-page  is  wanting ; so  that  we 
do  not  know  the  date,  and  it  likewise  wants  all  after 

p..l2. 


“Dominus  Rex  v.  Curl. 

“ Two  Informations  brought  for  Printing  and  Publishing 
Two  Books,  viz.  : 

“ 1.  A Treatise  of  the  Use  of  Flogging  in  (Physical) 
and  Venereal  Affairs : also  of  the  Office  of  the  Loins  and 
Reins,  written  to  the  famous  Christainous-Cassius,  Bi- 
shopp  of  Lubeck  and  Privy  Counsellour  to  the  Diike  of 
Holstein,  by  John  Henry  Meibomius,  M.D.,  made  English 
from  the  Latin  originall  by  a Physician,  viz.  Mr.  George 
Sewell,  and  printed  in  the  year  1718. 

“2.  Venus  in  the  Cloister,  or  the  Nun  in  her  Smock; 
a Satirical  Piece  exposing  the  Intrigues  of  the  Nuns  and 
Fryars,  done  out  of  French  by  Mr.  Samber  of  New  Inne, 
of  which  we  only  sold  one,  as  any  other  bookseller  might 
do. 

“ Not  guilty  is  pleaded. 

“ Case. 

“ This  prosecution  appears  to  be  malitious  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : in  being  brought  seven  j’ears  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  book,  which  will  be  proved  a 
lihj'sick  book  ex  prufesso  by  Dr.  Rose  of  the  Coll,  of 
Physicians.  We  no  [sic]  of  no  law  prohibiting  the  trans- 
lations of  books,  either  out  of  Latin  or  French  or  any 
other  language ; neither,  we  presume,  can  such  transla- 
tions be  deemed  libels. 

“ The  originalls  of  both  books  will  be  in  court. 

To  prove  that  the  treatise  of  the  use  of ) -p,  p „ 
flogging  is  a physicall  book,  call  Ji 

“ Endorsed : 

“ To  be  tryed  Tuesday  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  instant 
November  at  WestmL 

“ Pembek,  Cl.  in  Co^‘ 

Higgs,  SolP.” 

Rawlinson  MS.,  C.  195. 

Curll  was  found  guilty,  but  moved  an  arrest  of 
judgment,  on  the  ground  that  the  oflTence  was  not 
a libel ; but  if  punishable  at  all,  was  an  ofience 
contra  bonos  mores,  and  punishable  only  in  the 
spiritual  courts.  The  case  is  reported  at  consi- 
derable length  in  Strange's  Reports,  some  extracts 
from  which  we  will  now  give  : 

“ Michaelmas  Term,  1 Geo.  2. 

“ Dominus  Rex  versus  Curl. 

“ Information  exhibited  by  the  Attorney-General 
against  the  defendant  Edmund  Curl,  for  that  he  ‘ existens 
homo  iniquus  et  sceleratus  ac  ncquiter  machinans  et  in- 
tendens  bonos  mores  subditorum  hujus  regni  corrumpere, 
et  eos  ad  nequitiam  inducere,  quendam  turpem  iniquum  et 
obscenum  libelhim  intitulat,  Venus  in  the  Cloister,  or  the 
Nun  in  her  Smock,  impio  et  nequiter  impressit  et  pub- 
licavit  ac  imprimi  et  publicari  causavit  (setting  out  the 
several  lewd  passages)  in  malum  exemplum,’  &c.  And  of 
this  the  defendant  was  found  guilty.  And  in  Ifinity  last 
it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  Judgment  by  Mr.  Marsh,  that 
however  the  defendant  may  be  punished  for  this  in  the 
Spiritual  Court  as  an  offence  contra  bonos  mores,  j’et  it 
can’t  be  a libel  for  which  he  is  punishable  in  the  temporal 
court.  Libellus  is  the  diminutive  of  the  word  liber,  and 
’tis  libellus  from  its  being  a book  and  not  from  the  matter 
of  its  contents.  In  the  case  de  libellis  famosis  my  Lord 
Coke  says,  that  it  must  be  against  the  publick,  or  some 
private  person,  to  be  a libel : and  I don’t  remember  ever 
to  have  heard  this  opinion  contradicted.  Whatever  tends 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  ought  to  be  censured 
in  the  spiritual  Court,  to  which  properly  all  such  Causes 
belong ; what  their  proceedings  are  I am  a stranger  to : 
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l)ut  for  me  ’tis  sulBcient  to  say  I don’t  find  any  case 
wherein  they  were  ever  prohibited  in  such  a Cause;  In 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  there  wasa  filthy  run 
of  obscene  writings,  for  which  we  meet  with  no  prosecu- 
tions in  the  temporal  courts ; and  .since  these  were  things 
not  fit  to  go  unpunished,  it  is  to  be  snppo.sed  that  my 
Lords  the  Bishops  animadverted  upon  them  in  their 
Courts.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Read,  6 Ann.  in 
B.  R.  there  was  an  information  for  a libel  in  writing  an 
obscene  book  called  The  Fifteen  Pleagues  of  a Maiden- 
head, and  after  conviction  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  Judg- 
ment, that  this  was  not  punishable  in  the  Temporal 
Courts;  and  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt  was  so 
strong  with  the  objection  that  the  prosecutor  never 
thought  fit  to  stir  it  ag.ain.” 

The  Attorney  General  then  insisted  “ that  it  was 
an  00‘ence  at  Common  Law,  as  it  tended  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  Kino’s  Subjects,  and  was  against 
the  peace  of  the  King.  Peace  includes  good  order 
and  government,  and  that  peace  may  be  broken 
in  many  instances  without  an  actual  force.  1.  If 
it  be  an  act  against  the  constitution  or  civil  go- 
vernment : 2.  If  it  be  against  religion  : and,  3. 
If  against  morality.  Under  the  first  head  fall  all 
Ihe  cases  of  seditious  words  or  writings.  Secondly, 
It  is  a libel  if  it  reflects  upon  religion,  that  great 
basis  of  civil  government  and  Society  ; and  it  may 
be  both  a spiritual  and  temporal  offence  ; and  he 
then  referred  to  the  case  of  one  Hall  then  in  Cus- 
tody on  a conviction  for  a libel,  entitled  A Sober 
Reply  to  the  Merry  Argument  about  the  Trinity. 
3.  As  to  morality.  Destroying  that  is  destroy- 
ing the  peace  of  the  government,  for  govern- 
ment is  no  more  than  Public  order,  w'hich  is 
morality.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  used  to 
say,  Christianity  is  part  of  the  Law,  and  why  not 
morality  too?  I do  not  insist  that  every  immoral 
act  is  indictable,  such  as  telling  a lie  or  tiie  like, 
but  it  is  destructive  of  morality  in  general ; if  it 
does  or  may  affect  all  the  King’s  subjects,  it  then 
is  an  offence  of  a public  nature.  And  upon  this 
distinction  it  is  that  particular  acts  of  fornication 
are  not  punishable  in  the  temporal  Courts,  and 
bawdy  houses  are.” 

After  much  more  argument  in  this  strain,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  “I  think  this  is  a case 
of  very  great  consequence,  though  if  it  was  not 
for  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Read,  I should  make 
no  great  difficulty  of  it.  Certainly  the  spiritual 
Court  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  in  writing  : and 
if  it  reflects  on  religion,  virtue,  or  mor.ality,  if  it 
tends  to  disturb  the  civil  order  of  Society,  I think 
it  is  a temporal  offence.  I do  not  think  libellus 
is  .always  to  be  taken  as  a technical  word.  Would 
not  trover  lie  de  quondam  libello  intltulat'  the  New 
'Testament,  and  does  not  the  Spiritual  Court  pro- 
ceed upon  a libel  ? " 

Judge  Fortescuo  owned  this  to  be  a great 
offence,  but  knew  of  no  Law  by  which  the  Court 
could  punish  it.  Common  Law  is  common  usage, 
and  where  there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no  transgres- 
sion. At  Common  Law,  drunkenness,  cursing,  and 


swearing  were  not  punishable  : and  yet  he  did  not 
find  the  Spiritual  Court  took  notice  of  them.  This 
is  but  a general  solicitation  of  chastity,  and  not 
indictable. 

Judge  Reynolds  lamented  if  this  is  not  pun- 
ishable. He  agrees  there  may  be  many  instances 
where  acts  of  immorality  are  of  Spiritual  cogni- 
zance only:  but  then  those  are  particular  acts 
where  the  prosecution  is  pro  salute  animee  of  the 
offender,  and  not  where  they  .are  of  a gener.al 
immoral  tendency  : which  he  took  to  be  a reason- 
able distinction. 

Judge  Probyn  inclined  to  think  the  offence 
punisliable  at  Common  Law  as  an  offence  against 
the  Peace,  in  tending  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  civil 
society,  virtue,  and  morality.  But  it  being  a case 
of  great  consequence,  it  was  ordered  to  stand 
over  for  a further  argument. 

The  Report  concludes  as  follows  : — 

“Amt  this  term  Page  J.  being  come  into  the  King’s 
Bench  in  the  room  of  Justice  Fortescue,  it  was  to  have 
been  spoke  to  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General  and  myself.  But 
Curl  not  h.'iving  attended  me  in  time,  I acquainted  the 
Court  I was  not  prepared  : and  my  want  of  being  ready 
proceeding  from  his  own  neglect,  they  refused  to  indulge 
him  to  the  next  term.  And  in  two  or  three  days  they 
gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  this  was  a tem- 
poral offence.  They  said  it  was  plain  the  force  used  in 
Sedley’s  case  was  a small  ingredient  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court,  who  fined  him  20001.  And  if  the  force  was  all 
they  went  upon,  there  was  no  occasion  to  talk  of  the 
Court  being  censor  morwm  of  the  King’s  Subjects.  They 
said  if  Read’s  case  was  to  be  adjudged,  they  should  rule  it 
otherwise ; and  therefore  in  this  case  they  gave  Judgment 
for  the  King.  And  the  defendant  was  afterwards  set  in 
the  pillory,  as  he  well  deserved.” 

Who,  after  this,  could  doubt  that  Curll  was 
“ set  in  the  pillory  as  he  well  deserved,”  for  pub- 
lishing the  books  in  question  ? — or  doubting,  would 
not  have  his  doubts  set  at  rest  by  the  following 
note,  which  is  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings against  him,  as  given  in  The  State 
Trials  : — 

“ This  Edmund  Curll  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Charing 
Cross,  but  was  not  pelted  or  used  ill ; for  being  an  artful, 
cunning  (though  wicked),  fellow,  he  had  contrived  to 
have  printed  papers  dispersed  all  about  Charing  Cross, 
telling  the  people  he  stood  there  for  vindicating  the 
memory  of  Queen  Anne ; rvhich  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
mob,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  even  to  have 
spoken  against  him ; and  when  he  was  taken  down  out 
of  the  pillory,  the  mob  c.arried  him  off,  as  it  were  in 
triumph,  to  a neighbouring  tavern.” — State  Trials,  xvii. 

p.  160. 

After  so  positive  a statement,  first  by  Strange 
iu  his  Reports,  and  afterwards  by  the  editor  of 
the  State  Trials,  that  Curll  was  punished  by  being 
placed  in  the  pillory  for  the  offence  charged  in 
the  indictment  to  which  we  have  referred,  who 
could  doubt  that  the  fact  was  as  stated  ? 

Yet  whoever  should  be  sceptical  enough  so  to 
doubt  would  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was  jus- 
tified in  so  doing.  Curll  was  not  put  in  the  pil- 
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lory  for  liis  indecent  ])ublication3,  but  for  a poli- 
tical offence;  and  we  have  little  doubt,  if  a copy 
of  tbe  paper  which  he  “ contrived  to  have  dis- 
persed all  about  Charing  Cross,  telling  the  people 
he  stood  there  for  defending  the  memory  of 
Queen  Ann,”  should  ever  be  discovered,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  some  such  statement  as  the 
following,  which  we  copy  from  The  Curliad : — 

“ In  the  year  1726,  during  a close  Confinement  of  five 
Months,  in  the  King' s Bench ; (on  account  of  the  two 
books  above  mentioned)  one  of  my  fellow  Prisoners 
chanced  to  be  John  Ker  of  Kersland,  Esq. ; a Gentle- 
man revered  by  Queen  Anne  *,  and  rendered  only  un- 
happy by  his  over  credulity  of  Courtiers;  whose  most 
sacred  Promises  are,  by  them,  never  intended  to  be 
performed,  unless  the  Balance  of  the  Accompt  is  on 
their  own  side.  In  order  to  do  himself  Justice,  he 
resolved  upon  Publishing  his  3Iemoirs  and  Secret 
Kegociations  at  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  Vienna, 
Hanover,  &c.,  and  accordingly  desired  my  Perusal  of  the 
Papers  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  I returned  them 
to  him,  after  I had  gone  carefully  thro’  them,  with  a very 
short  answer,  but  my  real  Opinion  — That  the  Facts  they 
contained,  were  too  true  to  he  home.  However  he  pressed 
me  to  engage  in  the  Affair,  which  I told  him  I durst  not 
venture  at  unless  he  would  give  me  leave  to  communicate 
his  Intentions  to  the  Ministry.  This  he  most  readily  ac- 
quiesced in,  adding  withal,  that  he  intended  to  put  him- 
self under  the  Patronage  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  Upon 
which  the  Contents  of  all  his  Manuscripts  were  accord- 
ingly transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  neither  from 
whom,  nor  from  his  Patron,  did  Mr.  Ker  ever  receive  any 
the  least  countermand  to  his  intended  purpose.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  and  published  the  first  Volume  in  3Iay 
1726.  In  a few  days  after  he  was  complimented  with  a 
Warrant  wherein  his  book  was  called  ‘scandalous  and  a 
seditious  Lihel ; ’ he  readily  took  the  Publication  of  it  upon 
himself,  but  was  unable  to  obey  the  Warrant,  being  con- 
fined to  his  bed  thro’  Lameness.  Upon  a Message  so  un- 
expected he  wrote  three  Letters,  one  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  other  to  his  Patron,  and  a third  to  Mr.  Pemher, 
of  the  Crown  Office,  to  appear  for  him  in  Court;  but  he 
soon  ansrvered  all  complaints,  dying  in  the  beginning  of 
July  following. 

“ He  put  the  last  hand  to  all  his  Papers,  consigning 
them  to  the  care  of  his  two  Friends,  mentioned  in  the 
close  of  his  First  Volume,  who,  according  to  the  Promise 
they  had  made  him,  faithfully  published  the  second  and 
third  volumes  upon  Oath.  Soon  after  which,  a Warrant 
was  issued  out  against  me  for  publishing  the  three  Vo- 
lume.s,  an  information  was  filed  against  me,  and  a true 
Copy  of  the  said  Information  I both  printed  and  trans- 
lated that  my  Crime  might  not  be  forgotten.  For  this 
Misdemeanor  I was  likewise  fined  Twenty  Marks  and  the 
corporal  Punishment  of  (what  the  Gentlemen  of  the  long 
Robe  are  pleased  jocosely  to  call)  mounting  the  Rostrum 
for  one  Hour  f,  which  I performed  with  as  much  alacrit}' 
as  Mr.  Pope  ever  pursued  his  Spleen  against  Mr.  Theobald; 
and  tho’  he  is  pleased  to  say  that  this  3Iachine  will 
lengthen  the  Face  of  any  Man,  tho'  it  were  so  comely  (p.  64.), 
yet  will  it  not  make  the  crooked  straight.  However  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  Crime,  not  the 

* Here  Curll  gives  a copy  of  Anne’s  warrant : 

“ Whereas  we  are  fully  sensible,”  &c. 

“ Signed,  Axne  E. 

“ 7 July,  1707,  Gth  Reign.” 

f This  scene  of  action  was  in  the  month  of  Fchruary, 
and  not  3Iarch,  as  he  falsely  asserts. 


Punishment,  or  the  Shape  of  a man,  which  stamps  his  f- 
nominy."  — The  Curliad,  pp.  17.  et  scq. 

But  it  m.iy  probably  be  objected  by  some  that 
Curll  was  such  a sad  dog  you  cannot  believe  a 
word  he  says.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  in 
one  or  two  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Pope,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  show  here- 
after, Curll  does  not  seem  to  have  stated  anything 
but  the  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  present  question  we  would 
remark,  that  he  has  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Ker  of  Kersland  ])rinted  a copy  of  the 
indictment  against  him  for  publishing  the  first  vo- 
lume ; that  we  have  the  following  evidence  from 
the  Weekly  Journal  or  British  Gazetteer  of  Satur- 
day, Feb.  18,  1727,  that  he  got  into  trouble  for  the 
publication  of  such  third  volume  : 

“ Last  Saturday  night  Mr.  Edmund  Curll  and  his  son 
were  taken  into  the  custody  of  a Messenger,  for  the  third 
Volume  of  The  Memoirs  of  Ker  of  Kersland,  ^c.,  but  arc 
since  admitted  to  bail.” 

And  further,  the  contemporary  evidence  of  The 
Daily  Post  of  Feb.  13,  1728,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  pillory  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  for 
the  political,  and  not  for  the  immoral  offence  ; 

“ On  Feb.  12,  1728,  Mr.  Edmund  Curll  received  judg- 
3nent  at  the  King’s  Bench  Bar,  Westminster,  for  publisli- 
ing  The  Nun  in  her  Smock,  the  treatise  De  Usu  Flagrorum, 
and  the  Memoirs  of  John  Ker  of  Kersland,  Esq.  For 
tlie  two  first  offences  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of 
twenty-five  Marks  each,  to  be  committed  till  the  same 
be  paid,  and  then  to  enter  into  a recognizance  of  1007  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  one  year;  and  for  the  last  to  pay 
a fine  of  twenty  marks,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  the 
space  of  one  hour,  and  his  own  recognizance  to  be  taken 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  another  j’ear.” 

But  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  there  is  yet  better 
evidence,  namely,  that  afforded  by  the  Records  of 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  Court  Roll, 
which  contains  the  indictment  for  the  publication 
of  Meihomius,  does  not  record  (probably  on  account 
of  the  arrest  of  judgment  which  Curll  moved)  any 
sentence  for  that  offence.  That  which  contains 
the  indictment  for  the  publication  of  Ker  of  Kers- 
land records  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  which  is 
as  follows  : 

“ p Juf  p’d  prius  impannellat  et  jurat  qui  p Jur 
p’d  modo  comparen’  qui  ad  v’itat.  de  infracont. 
simulcu  af  Jur  p’d  prius  impannellat  et  jurat 
dicenfl  elect,  triat.  et  jurat,  dicunt  sup  sacriii  suu 
qd  p’d Edus  Curll  est  culpabil.  de  p’miss  in  In- 
formacon  infraspifient.  modo  et  forma  put  in  et  p 
Informacon  p’d  in'tius  v’sus  eii  siqiponit'"'.  Sup 
quovis  et  p Cuf  hie  plene  intel’cis  oib;  ct  sing’lis 
p’lniss  cons’  est  p Cuf  hie  qd  p’d  Edus  Curll 
[ . . . *]  solvat  Duo  Regi  vigint.  Marcas 

p fine  suo  sup  ipum  p Cuf  hie  oce’one  p’d  impo’it. 
Et  qd  ipe  idm  Edus  couiittat.  Mar  Maresc.  huj. 
Cuf  ibm.  salvo  custodiend  in  execucon  p fine  p’d 
quousq;  fin  p’d  solvent  Et  ult’ius  cons’  est  p Cur 

’ “Sic,  on  erasure  thro’  five  lines.” 
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hie  qd  ipe  idm  E<tus  Curll  stet  in  et  sup  pillof 
apud  Charing  Cross  in  Com  Midi  die  Ven’is 
Vicesimo  t’cio  die  Februaf  p spaciu  uu  here  int. 
horam  undeeimam  ante  merid  et  horam  primam 
post  merid  ejusdm  diei  Qdq;  p’fat.  [Mar*]  delifeet 
corpus  ejusdm  Eli  eodm  die  Vic  Com  Mild  p’-d 
p ppoito  ilio  Et  qa  idm  Vic  del  Com  Midd  p’paret 
pillor  p’d  et  faciat  execucon  Judicij  p’d  Qdq;  idm 
Vie  post  execucon  Judie  p’d  redelibet  Corpus 
p’fat.  Edi  eidm  Marr  ibm  salvo  custodiend  in  exe- 
cucon quousq;  fin  p’d  solv’it  ut  supra  Et  p’d 
Edus  Curll  p’sens  hie  in  Cur  comittit”  Marf  p’d 
quousq;  ete.” 

From  this,  in  its  official  form,  certainly  not  very 
intelligible  document,  we  see  Curll  sentenced,  for 
the  publication  of  Ker’s  Memoirs,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  Charing  Cross  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
between  eleven  a.m.  and  one  pm.,  on  23rd  Feb- 
ruary, which  sentence  was  duly  executed. 

Curll  may  do  no  great  credit  to  the  bookselling 
fraternity  ; but  there  is  an  old  proverb  which  de- 
scribes a certain  individual  as  not  always  quite  so 
black  as  he  is  painted ; and  another  which  bids  us 
give  even  that  same  individual  “ his  due.”  We 
have  no  ambition  to  whitewash  Edmund  Curll. 
All  we  want  is  to  know  the  real  truth  about  him. 

The  following  letter  from  Curll,  written  while 
these  trials  were  going  on,  has,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  reference  to  these  proceedings  : 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  Arlington 
Street. 

“ Nobilitas  sola  atque  unica  Virtus. 

“ The  ensigns,  Walpole,  you  from  George  receive. 

From  you  acquire  more  honour  than  they  give ; 

Garter  and  star  to  you  are  empty  things. 

Your  country’s  safeguard,  guardian  of  its  kings  I 

Old  England’s  glory  you  at  once  regain ; 

True  blue,  as  worn  by  you,  can  never  stain. 

“ Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense. 

“June  1,  1726. 

“ Sib, 

“ When  you  cease  to  deserve  well  of  your  country,  I 
will  cease  to  proclaim  your  merits  ; but  till  then  I will  be, 
in  spite  of  ail  attacks.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
devoted  humble  servant, 

“ E.  CUELL. 

‘ From  the  King’s  Bench,  where  still  I am. 

Where  if  I stay  ’twill  be  a shame.’ 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  I depend  upon  your 
Honour  for  my  deliverer  next  term.” 

The  following  preface  to  The  Whole  Works  of 
Walter  Moyle,  Esq.,  8vo.  1727,  written  by  Curll 
at  the  same  period,  was  no  doubt  intended  to  in- 
terest the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  behalf ; 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Townshend. 

“ My  Lord,  — As  these  writings  of  Mr.  Moyle  chiefly 
consist  in  a defence  of  our  constitution,  the  united  voice 
of  the  publick  will  declare  that  they  cannot  fall  under 


any  patronage  so  proper  as  that  of  a Townshend  and  a 
Walpole.  The  principles  of  an  Englishman,  my  Lord,  are 
not  to  be  dignified  or  distinguished  by  any  name,  though 
were  such  an  attempt  made,  where  either  of  two  appear, 
Pater  Patriae  must  be  the  immediate  deduction.  I shall 
not  enter  into  a detail  of  your  Lordship’s  virtues ; it  is 
sufficient  to  saj’,  that  all  the  honours  you  enjoy  are  be- 
neath your  merit ; and  as  the  motive  of  this  address  is  an 
acknowledgment  for  favours  received,  so  the  greatest  that 
is  even  in  your  Lordship’s  power  farther  to  confer,  is,  to 
permit  the  declaration  I here  make  to  remain  as  a per- 
petual monument  of  my  gratitude.  I am,  my  Lord,  with 
the  most  profound  respect,  your  Lordship’s  most  devoted 
and  most  obedient  humble  Servant,  E.  C.” 

Such  as  we  have  told  it,  we  believe  to  be  the 
real  story  of  the  subject  of  these  Notes  mounting 
that  throne  — 

“ . . where  on  her  Curlls  the  public  pours 

All  bounteous  fragrant  grains  and  golden  showers.” 

S.  N.  M. 


ANCIENT  ASTBONOMICAL  PIELAB  AT  OXFORD. 

Forty  years  ago  I made  the  following  Note 
upon  a loose  scrap  of  paper,  and  having  lately 
found  it,  I transfer  the  memorandum  for  safe  keep- 
ing to  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Pasted  within  the  cover  of  a book  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  (Arch.  Bodl.,  D.  32.)  is  the  follow- 
ing original  memorandum : 

“ Anno  1520  Ego  Kratzerus,  Bavarus,  Monuens  * natus, 
Servus  Regis  Henrici  8,  jussu  illius  pevlegi  Oxoni®  astro- 
nomiara,  super  Sphseram  rationalem  lo.  de  Sacro  Bosco  et 
Compositionem  Astrolabii,  et  Geographiam  Ptolom®i.  In 
illo  tempore  erexi  columnam  sive  cilindrum,  ante  eccle- 
siam  divae  Virgmis,  cum  lapicida  Wilhelmo  Aost,  servo 
Regis. 

“ Eo  tempore  Lutherus  fuit  ah  Universitate  condera- 
natus,  cujus  testimonium  ego  Nicolaus  Kratzerus  in  co- 
lumn 3,  propri3  maim  posui.”  f 

Antony  k Wood,  in  his  Annals  of  Oxford,  men- 
tions this  condemnation  of  Luther’s  doctrine, 
under  the  year  1521,  in  the  following  terms  : 

“ While  these  things  were  in  doing,  certain  persons  of 
Martin  Luther’s  faction  (so  they  were  now  called)  were 
busy  in  Oxford  in  dispersing  his  doctrine  and  books.  So 
far,  it  seems,  were  they  spread  in  a short  time  through 
several  parts  of  the  nation,  that  the  Cardinal  [Wolsey] 
wrote  to  the  University  to  appoint  certain  men  from 
among  them  to  go  up  to  London,  to  examine  and  search 
his  opinions  that  were  predominant  against  the  articles  of 
the  holy  Faith. 

“ Whereupon,  after  consultation  had,  they  appointed 
Thomas  Brynknell,  about  this  time  of  Lincoln  College, 
John  Kynton,  a Minorite,  John  Roper,  lately  of  Magda- 
lene College,  and  John  de  Coloribus,  Doctors  in  Divinity; 
who  meeting  at  that  place  divers  learned  men  and  bishops 
in  a solemn  convocation  at  the  Cardinal’s  house,  and  find- 
ing his  doctrine  to  be  for  the  most  part  repugnant  to  the 
present  used  in  England,  solemnly  condemned  it ; a tes- 

* Perhaps  Monacensis,  a native  of  Munich. 

[f  This  note  was  originally  copied  from  Kratzer’s  MS. 
in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  No.  clii.,  and  is 
printed  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  Catalogues  Cod.  MSS.  in  Collegiis 
Aulisque  O.von.,  ii.  00.] 


* Interlined. 
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timony  of  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
fastened  on  the  Dial  in  St.  Mary’s  Churchyard  by  Nich. 
Kratzer,  the  maker  and  contriver  thereof;  and  his  [Lu- 
ther's] books  also  burnt  both  here  and  at  Cambridge.” 

We  learn  from  Wood  also,  that  Nicholas  Krat- 
zer, a Bavarian,  was  B.  A.  of  Cologne  and  Wit- 
tenburgh ; that  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  there  in  1522.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  Fellows,  or  Scholars,  appointed  by 
Bishop  Box  in  his  new  college  of  Corpus  Christi, 

The  figure  of  this  cylinder  is  preserved  to  us  by 
Loggan,  ill  his  Oxoniu  Illustrata,  plate  xi.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  about  six  or  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  was  placed  upon  the  churchyard  wall. 
The  lower  part  was  round,  the  upper  part  had 
four  square  faces,  on  which  were  dials  ; it  ter- 
minated in  a pyramid,  surmounted  by  a ball  and 
cross. 

Peshall,  in  his  History  of  the  City  of  Oxford^ 
p.  55.,  takes  notice  of  it : 

“ In  the  churchyard  [viz.  St.  Mary’s]  on  the  south  side 
was  a most  curious  Horoscope,  made  by  Nicholas  Kratzer 
alius  Cratcher,  a Bavarian  and  famous  Mathematician, 
and  sometime  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.,  anno  1517,  at  the  com- 
mand of  King  Henry  VIII.  But  this  went  off  with  the 
churchyard  wall,  as  before.” 

The  wall  of  which  Peshall  speaks  was  partially 
removed  in  1744.  But  I think  that  there  still 
remains  a mark,  on  a pilaster  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  it,  where  the  column  had  stood,  front- 
ing the  High  Street.  Possibly  the  fact  of  its  con- 
taining a condemnation  of  Luther’s  doctrine  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  removal  a century  ago. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  its  subsequent  fate.  But  I 
should  not  be  much  surprised  if  a judicious  and 
thorough  search  should  yet  discover  it,  lying 
hidden  in  some  one  of  those  dark  holes  and  corners 
which  are  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

The  beautiful  astronomical  column  which  adorns 
the  quadrangle  of  Corpus  Christi  College  is  a 
monument  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  elaborate  ; 
it  is  also  more  recent,  having  been  erected  in 
1605.  I believe  that  the  College  library  contains 
a curious  account  of  the  erection  of  that  column, 
which  has  not  been  published,  and  probably  would 
interest  many  readers.*  Henry  Cotton. 

Thurles,  Ireland. 


[*  This  curious  cylindrical  dial  was  constructed  in 
16o5,  by  Charles  Turnbull,  M.A.,  and  is  described  in  a 
MS.  on  Dialling  preserved  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  C., 
No.  xl.  Codex  chartaceus,  in  4to.,  written  by  Robert 
Hegge,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Antony  k Wood:  “ In 
which  book  is  the  picture  of  the  dial  in  the  said  college 
garden  made  by  Rich.  Kratzer,  with  a short  discourse 
upon  it.  In  like  manner  there  is  the  picture  of  that  fair 
cylinder  standing  on  a pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the  said 
college  quadrangle,  made  by  Charles  Turnbull,  1605,  with 
a short  discourse  on  it,  which  he  entitles,  “ Horologium 
Sciotericum  in  gratiam  speciosissirai  Horoscopii  in  area 
quadrata,  C.  C.  C.’” — Atlicn.  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  457.] 


PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  “ TE  DRUM.” 

I enclose  you  another  paraphrase  of  the  Te 
Deum,  of  similar  character  to  the  one  mentioned 
above  (2"‘'  S.  ii.  370.)  It  was  transcribed  by  me 
from  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  manuscript  formerly 
belonging  to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury. 

“ Te  matrem  laudaraus,  te  doraiuam  confitemur, 

Te  seterni  patris,  Stella  raaris,  splendor  illuininat, 

Tibi  omnes  angeli,  tibi  coeli  et  universte  potestates 
Tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim  humili  voce  proclamant 
Ave,  ave,  are,  Domina,  Virgo  Maria. 

Rleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  majestatis  filii  tui. 

Te  gloriosam  Apostoli  prsedicant ; 

Te  gratiosam  Prophet®  prouunciant, 

Te  pretiosam  martyres  floribus  circuradant, 

Te  per  orbem  terrarum  sancta  contitetur  Ecclesia ; 
Matrem  immens®  majestatis, 

Venerandam  Dei  sponsam,  maritique  nesciam, 

Sanctam  quoque,  solam  gravidam  Spiritu. 

Tu  regina  es  coeli, 

Tu  Domina  es  totius  mundi, 

Tu  ad  liberanduin  hominem  perditum  came  vestisti  al- 
tissimum  tilium 

Tu  vincendo  mortis  aculeum  pertulisti  clarissimo  vitam 
ex  utero. 

Tu  ad  dexteram  nati  sedens  dignitate  matris, 

Judex  qui  creditur  esse  venturus. 

Te  ergo,  qu®sumus,  tuis  famulis  subveni  pretioso  tui 
ventris  germine  redemptis, 
zEterna  fac  cum  sanctis  tuis  gloria  munerari. 

Salvuin  fac  populum  tuuin,  domina,  per  te  factum 
heredem  de  vita, 

Et  rege  eos,  et  extolle  eos  usque  in  ®ternum. 

Per  singulos  dies  benedicimus  te, 

Et  laudamus  nomen  tecum  altissimi,  qui  te  fecit  altissi- 
mam, 

Dignare,  domina  laude  dignissima,  a nobis  indignis 
laudari. 

Miserere  nostri,  domina  mater  misericordi®, 

Fiat  misericordia  tilii  tui,  domina,  super  nos  ope  tua, 
qui  clamamus  illi, 

In  te,  domine,  speravi ; non  confundar  in  ®teruum. 
Explicit  Te  Deum  ex  conversions  venerabilis  dompni  Jo- 
liannis  Bracy  Mochelnie  Abbatis  in  honorein  Sancta:  Maria:.” 

J.  B. 


EDWARD  GIBBON. 

I some  time  since  (P‘  S.  ix.  54.)  sent  you  an 
unpublished  letter  of  Gibbon’s.  I have  now  stum- 
bled both  on  an  anecdote  and  a letter,  published, 
indeed,  about  1799,  but  not  likely  to  be  known  to 
your  readers,  in  a local  miscellany  called  the 
Hampshire  Repository.  I think  them  both  worth 
preserving  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Here,  without  more 
preface,  is  the  anecdote  : 

“ A person  who  keeps  a public-house  by  the  sea-side, 
not  far  from  Portsmouth,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
lived  seven  years  with  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon’s  father  at 
Buriton ; that  the  son  once  flogged  him  severely  for  beat- 
ing his  dog ; that  he  W'as  always  fond  of  reading,  and 
seldom  seen  without  a book  in  his  hand ; he  did  not  culti- 
vate an  acquaiutauce  with  the  young  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  even  afford  his  father  or  mother  much  of 
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his  company;  his  beloved  books  riveted  his  attention, 
and  to  books  lie  sacrificed  .all  the  amusements  of  youth. 
Every  memorial  of  so  ingenious  and  elegant  a writer  is 
interesting  to  the  public.” 

The  following  is  tlie  letter,  which  was  addressed 
to  his  friend  and  neighbour  the  late  Francis  Hu- 
gonin,  who  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
attending  to  his  estate  at  Buriton  : 

“ My  dear  Sir,  — As  my  banker’s  book  only  mentions 
the  names  (and  names  unknown  to  me)  of  the  persons 
who  have  given  the  draughts,  I am  at  a loss  to  determine 
whether  the  last  belong  to  yours  or  to  other  remittances ; 
though  indeed  my  bills  from  different  places  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  since  the  loss  of  my  office  are  likely  to  be- 
come still  less  frequent.  If  anything  still  remains  due,  I 
hope  you  will  send  it  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  and  I 
fairly  own,  that  I shall  grudge  every  shilling  which  is 
kept  back  for  the  most  useful  or  necessary  I'Bpairs.  From 
your  silence  I suppose  that  the  negociation  about  Storn 
farm  has  totally  failed.  You  know  I was  never  anxious 
about  it,  and  nothing  could  tempt  me  but  the  eagerness 
of  the  purchasers.  The  general  receipt  or  discharge  which 
you  mention  ought  to  have  been  sent  you  a long  while 
ago,  but  I have  now  mislaid  (according  to  my  usual  prac- 
tice) the  model  of  the  receipt.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  of  drawing  another,  I will  return  it  signed,  and 
only  wish  you  could  insert  in  it  all  the  expressions  of  gra- 
titude, confidence,  and  regard,  to  which  you  are  so  justly 
entitled.  We  are  all  in  confusion  and  amaze  at  Mr. 
Fox’s  resignation.  We  shall  hear  his  reason  next 
Tuesday,  but  I think  it  an  act  of  passion  rather  than  pru- 
dence, as  he  does  not  carry  his  whole  part3'  with  him. 
Mr.  W.  Pitt  will  be  a minister  at  three-and-twenty.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  General  Conway  stay  with  Lord 
Shelburne.  Lord  Keppel  is  out ; perhaps  Howe  succeeds 
him,  but  everything  is  uncertain. 

“ I am.  Dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 

“E.G. 

“June  6,  1782.” 

J.  S.  0. 


dHiuar 

Ludlow  the  Regicide. — It  may  not  be  otherwise 
than  interesting  to  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  to 
know  that  the  house  in  which  Edmund  Ludlow 
the  regicide  lived,  an’d,  as  some  say,  was  born,  is 
still  in  existence,  and  in  very  tolerable  preserva- 
tion with  regard  to  its  antiquities,  as  the  “ Somer- 
set Arms”  at  Maiden  Bradley,  Wilts.  There  are 
still  to  be  seen  some  curiously  carved  chimney- 
pieces,  and  the  remains  of  a quaint  old  cornice, 
though  now  much  concealed  and  bedaubed  with 
whitewash.  There  is  also  a fine  old  staircase, 
broad  and  spacious,  which  must  have  allowed 
plenty  of  room  for  the  goodly  forms  of  our  sack- 
loving  ancestors  and  their  pretty  dames.  The 
house  quife  retains  the  old  manorial  style,  and 
was,  ill  fact,  the  manor-house.  It  is  said  that 
Ludlow  was  born  at  a house  now  called  “ New- 
mead,”  in  the  same  parish ; but  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village  of  Maiden  Bradley,  and 
which  did  not  belong  to  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  but 
to  the  Seymour  family.  The  “ Somerset  Arms  ” 


though,  I believe,  has  the  greater  claim  to  having 
witnessed  the  first  moments  of  the  celebrated  re- 
gicide. There  are  some  tombs  in  the  church,  or 
rather  slabs,  of  the  Ludlow  family ; as  alscrat  the 
church  of  Hill  Deverill,  a village  about  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Maiden  Bradley.  Henki. 

Sw'names  for  Illegitimate  Children.  — The  sub- 
joined singular  conjunction  of  the  parents’  names 
to  frame  a surname  for  an  illegitimate  offspring  is 
an  extract  from  the  parish  registers  of  Landbeche. 
Are  there  any  similar  instances  on  record  ? 

“1595,  3 Apr. — Yone  (prob.  Joan)  whom  we  may  call 
Yorhoop  because  she  was  the  Bastarde  D.  as  comonly  re- 
ported of  one  Yorke  and  Cooper  the  mother,  baptized.'’ 

Cl.  Hopper. 

Queen  Mary's  Signet  Ring.  — In  The  Times  of 
January  2nd  ult.  is  a letter  signed  a “Constant 
Reader,”  which  says : 

“ That  there  is  a lady  residing  at  Broadstairs  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  identical  ring  which  was  worn  by  Mary 
during  her  confinement  in  Fotheringay  Castle  previous  to 
her  execution,  and  given  by  her  to  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour  as  a token  of  remembrance,  who  was  afterwards  so 
reduced  as  to  compel  her  to  sell  it  for  the  value  of  the 
gold. 

“ The  engraving  is  on  amber,  the  usual  material  for 
such  purposes  at  that  period,  and,  as  j’ou  may  perceive 
from  the  enclosed  impression,  is  much  worn  by  time.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  seal  in  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan’s  col- 
lection was  copied  from  it. 

“ This  valuable  antique  was  purchased  many  j’ears  ago 
by  a member  of  the  present  possessor’s  family  at  the  sale 
of  the  celebrated  antiquary  John  M'Gowan,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  considered  it  a most  valuable  gem.” 

“ A Constant  Reader,”  but  without  giving  his 
or  her  address,  then  kindly  offers  an  impression  to 
any  tyro  of  heraldry.  I have  thought  this  account 
would  be  acceptable  as  a Note  for  “ N.  & Q.,” 
considering  it  is  on  so  interesting  a subject ; and 
embodied  there  not  so  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  as 
in  The  Times.  Henri. 

Altar  Candles,  why  made  of  Wax  ? — Wax 
candles  are  said  to  have  been  used  on  the  altars  in 
Welsh  churches ; but  the  following  passage  I lately 
met  with,  quoted  from  an  ancient  Welsh  law,  and 
from  which  the  above  inference  has  been  drawn, 
is  curious,  as  affording  a somewhat  ingenious  and 
logical  argument  for  their  use  : 

“ Bees  derive  their  origin  from  Paradise ; and  'because 
of  the  sin  of  man  did  they  come  from  thence,  and  God 
conferred  on  them  his  blessing;  and  therefore  Mass  can- 
not be  chanted  without  their  wax  ! ” 

F.  Phillott. 

“ Masks  and  Faces."  — Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  representation  of  the  very  clever  drama 
of  Masks  and  Faces,  will  not  have  forgotten  one 
of  its  most  striking  situations,  — the  scene  of  poor 
Triplet’s  triumph,  where  the  despised  portrait  of 

r*  The  original  occurs  in  Leqes  Wallies,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v. 
sect.  10.  — Ed.] 
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Pe<T  Woffington,  after  having  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  be  a mere  daub,  and  not  the  least 
likeness  in  the  world,  is  proved  to  be  the  very 
re.ality  — the  lady  herself  stepping  in  propria 
persona  from  behind  the  canvass,  through  a hole 
in  which  she  had  exhibited  her  face.  The  authors 
(Messrs.  Taylor  and  Reade)  appear  to  have  de- 
rived their  very  striking  and  novel  situation  from 
a French  source ; for  it  is  recorded  of  the  Mar- 
shal Luxembourg,  that  he  took  his  mistress  to  the 
house  of  a celebrated  Parisian  artist,  in  order  that 
she  might  see  the  likeness  of  the  Marshal,  and  sit 
for  her  own.  When,  however,  she  saw  the  por- 
trait, she  declared  that  she  had  never  seen  any 
person  like  it.  The  Marshal  knew  that  this  was 
mere  prejudice,  and  persuaded  her  to  go  once 
again  to  the  painter’s  house,  after  the  last  sitting, 
assuring  her  that  if  she  should  not  then  be  per- 
fectly satisfied,  he  would  cease  his  importunities. 
He  had  contrived,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
painter,  to  thrust  his  own  face  through  a canvass 
hung  where  the  picture  had  before  been  placed ; 
but  she,  on  perceiving  it,  persisted  in  asserting 
that  it  was  no  more  like  than  before.  Upon  this 
the  Marshal  could  not  keep  his  countenance,  but, 
by  laughing  aloud,  discovered  at  once  his  stra- 
tagem and  her  obstinacy. 

This  anecdote  was  published  thirty-five  years 
ago  in  Ramsay’s  New  Dictionary  of  Anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  Character  and  Events. 

CuTHBEKT  Bede. 

Inscriptions  on  Bells.  — When  in  the  London 
Docks  a day  or  two  since,  I noticed  a bell  sent 
thither  for  shipment  to  the  colony  ofVictoria.  It 
is  intended  for  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Port- 
land, and  bears  the  inscription  — 

“ Venite  et  cantate  Domino.” 

Mercatok,  A.B. 


eaucrt'c^. 

BIBLIOTHECA  HARLEI.4NA. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  Harley,  second  Earl 
of  Oxford,  in  1741,  his  invaluable  collection  of 
manuscripts  was  purchased  by  the  nation,  and  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  His  library  of 
printed  books  was  sold  for  13,000Z.  to  Thomas 
Osborne  the  bookseller,  who  employed  William 
Oldys,  the  earl’s  late  librarian,  and  Samuel  John- 
son, afterwards  our  great  lexicographer,  to  form 
the  Catalogus  Bibliotheca  Harleianae,  after  a classi- 
fied plan  which  had  been  laid  out  by  Michael 
Maittaire.  Of  this  catalogue  two  octavo  volumes 
were  issued  in  1743,  and  two  more  in  1744:  (a 
fifth,  printed  in  1745,  which  generally  accompanies 
the  former,  is  not  properly  part  of  the  work, 
though  issued  under  the  same  title,  but  rather 
Osborne’s  catalogue  for  that  year,  containing 


many  of  the  Harleian  books,  before  catalogued, 
but  still  remaining  unsold).  The  books  were 
neither  sold  by  auction,  nor  by  prices  printed  in 
the  Catalogue,  as  usual  with  booksellers ; but  the 
Catalogue  is  wholly  without  prices,  one  copy  only, 
which  was  kept  in  the  bookseller’s  hands,  having 
the  prices  written  in  it.  That  copy  he  afterwards 
advertised  for  sale,  in  his  shop  catalogue  for  1749, 
No.  5954 : 

“ Catalogue  of  the  late  E.  of  Oxford’s  Library,  as  it  was 
purchased  (being  the  original),  inlaid  with  royal  paper, 
in  16  vols.  4to.,  with  the  prices  prefixed  to  each  book, 
price  107  10s. 

“ N.  B.  There  never  was  any  other  copy  of  this  Cata- 
logue with  the  prices  added  to  it.” 

The  same  article,  at  the  same  price,  is  repeated 
in  Osborne’s  Catalogue  for  1750,  No.  6583  ; and  in 
that  for  1751,  No.  6347  ; after  which  it  was  discon- 
tinued in  his  subsequent  catalogues,  and  had  there- 
fore probably  found  a customer.  (These  particulars 
I gather  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a copy  of  the  Cata- 
logue obligingly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney.) 
Query,  to  whom  was  it  sold  ? and  where  is  it  now  ? 
It  must  form,  if  existing,  so  remarkable  a record 
of  the  market  value  of  books  a century  ago,  that 
one  cannot  but  wish  that  it  were  placed  for  general 
reference  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

J.  G.  Nichols. 


ANCIENT  MURAL  PAINTING. 

Some  months  ago,  clearing  the  whitewash  from 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  this  parish,  I discovered 
fifty  or  sixty  mural  drawings  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, well  drawn,  very  interesting;  among  them  one 
the  subject  of  which  I am  unable  to  make  out.  I 
have  been  anxiously  watching  for  some  time  your 
“ Notes  on  Punch,”  hoping  that  these  might  help 
me ; for  the  drawing  represents  a male  figure 
habited  as  a friar,  with  a head  unmistakably  re- 
presentative of  Punch  ; in  his  hand  is  a long  two- 
handed  sword,  the  blade  of  which  he  is  holding  at 
the  neck  of  a kneeling  female  figure,  whose  face  is 
one  of  great  beauty.  I am  so  far  helped  by  your 
Notes,  that  I am  induced  to  think  this  must  have 
been  a scene  from  some  mystery  play  with  which 
Punch  was  connected. 

I am  aware  that  it  maybe  the  representation  of 
a martyrdom,  the  executioner  being  grotesquely 
masked.  Of  the  fifty  or  sixty  drawings,  this  and 
one  other  only  are  legendary ; the  one  other  re- 
presenting St.  Francis  preaching  to  animals  of  the 
lower  creation. 

Perhaps  if  I were  to  send  a tracing  of  the 
Punch-like  countenance,  &c.,  some  of  your  friends 
may  be  able  to  relieve  me  from  my  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  subject.  Chas.  E.  Birch. 

Rectory,  Wiston,  Colchester. 
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:i$lin0r  (SuerteS. 

George  a Green.  — Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  give  me  information  as  to  the  present  where- 
abouts of  an  early  prose  romance  on  the  subject 
of  George  a Green,  totally  different  from  the  one 
generally  known,  and  which  I formerly  reprinted. 
The  book  to  which  I allude  is  entitled  The  Finder 
of  Waliefield,  being  a History  of  George  a Green, 
^c.,  full  of  pretty  Histories,  Songs,  Catches,  Jests, 
and  Riddles,  4to.  (bl.  let.)  1632.  It  was  sold  in  the 
Gordonstoun  sale  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Tnglis.  I 
saw  the  copy  some  twenty-five  years  since,  and 
made  some  notes  of  it,  but  these  I have  unfortu- 
nately mislaid.  William  J.  Thoms. 

Glycerine  for  Old  Hooks.  — There  have  ap- 
peared in  “ H.  & Q.”  from  time  to  time  many 
inquiries  and  communications  on  the  subject  of 
restoring  the  bindings  of  old  books.  One  cor- 
respondent, Luke  Limner,  suggested  (2"'^  S.  ii. 
156.)  that  the  “ thing  most  wanting  to  render  the 
leather  supple  is  an  oil  or  fatty  matter  to  replace 
the  unction  dried  out  of  the  skin  by  the  action  of 
time.”  May  I ask  if  any  experiments  for  this 
purpose  have  been  made  with  glycerine  ? if  not, 
may  I suggest  it  as  deserving  trial,  and  request 
those  who  try  it  to  record  in  your  columns  the 
result  of  their  experiments  for  the  benefit  of 
every  other  Book  Lover. 

Archbishop  Slattery. — Doctor  Michael  Slattery, 
whose  death  has  very  recently  taken  place,  and 
who  was  for  some  years  (I  believe  from  1834  to 
the  present  year)  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. Is  there  any  other  instance  of  the  kind  on 
record  ? Abhba. 

Portraits  of  Bishops.  — Where  can  a list  of  the 
portraits,  either  paintings  or  engravings,  be  found 
of  the  bishops,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
My  object  is  to  procure  a list  of  those  who  were 
natives  of  Devon  or  Cornwall,  stating  where  their 
painted  portraits  are  still  to  be  seen,  or  in  what 
works  engravings  of  them  may  be  found. 

An  Ecclesiastic. 

Thirty  Years'  War.  — Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  Crom- 
well's Letters  and  Speeches  attributes  the  words 
“Ich  babe  genug,  Bruder;  rette  Dich”  to  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  on  the  field  of  Liitzen,  giving 
Schiller  as  his  authority.  Mr.  Chapman  in  his 
recent  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  does  not 
mention  these  last  words,  and  my  own  copy  of 
the  Geschichte  des  dreissigjahrigen  Kriegs  has  no 
marginal  references,  which  would  give  me  the 
original  authority.  AVould  some  reader  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  kindly  supply  it. 

Carlyle  says  “ Alles  fiir  Ruhm  und  Ehr  ” were 
the  words  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar  carried  on 


his  flag  through  many  battles  in  that  thirty  years’ 
war  — in  allusion  to  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  Mr. 
Chapman  says  of  Christian  of  Brunswick,  “ to  his 
motto  Tout  pour  Dieu'”  was  now  added  “ et  pour 
elle.”  Is  Mr.  Carlyle  mistaken,  or  did  the  two 
dukes  bear  similar  mottoes  ? Schiller,  the  only 
authority  he  quotes  just  at  this  place,  says  of 
Christian  of  Brunswick  Halberstadt  — “ und  die 
Devise  : Alles  fiir  Gott  und  sie,  auf  Seinen  Eah- 
nen.”  T.  X.  H. 

Family  of  Mauleverer.  — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  to  what  family  the  follow- 
ing arms  belonged : Argent,  upon  a chevron, 
three  martlets  ? colours  not  known. 

These  were  quartered  by  Sa.  three  greyhounds 
courant,  arg.,  being  the  arms  of  Mauleverer,  of 
Arncliffe,  co.  York,  and  recorded  by  Glover  in 
1585.  C.  J.  D.  Ingledew. 

Northallerton. 

Speech  addressed  to  Charles  II.  — Among  the 
MSS.  relating  to  the  Reformed  Church  at  Ro- 
chelle, and  lodged  in  Marsh’s  library,  there  is  a 
speech  addressed  to  Charles  II.  with  this  title  : 
“ Harangue  du  Roy  faite  par  Mons.  Lombard,  un 
Ministre  de  I’Eglise  Francoise  de  La  Savoye,  le 
19  Octobre,  1681.”  In  this  speech  a Declaration 
is  mentioned  favourable  to  the  Protestants.  What 
was  it,  and  in  what  work  can  I find  it  ? 

Among  these  MSS.  there  are  several  very  in- 
teresting documents.  Clericus  (D.) 

St.  Leon"  a Drama. — Who  is  the  author  of 
St.  Leon,  a drama  in  three  acts  ? Published  by 
Ed.  Churton,  London,  1835.  X. 

English  Currants  and  Foreign  Currants.  — The 
elder  D’Israeli,  in  his  article  on  the  Introducers  of 
Exotic  Flowers  and  Fruits,  says  that  — 

“ The  currant-bush  was  transplanted  when  our  com- 
merce with  the  island  of  Zante  was  first  opened  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.” 

I have  been  more  than  once  assured  that  the 
currants  of  commerce,  the  produce  of  Zante  and 
Patras,  are  not  identical  with  the  garden  currants 
of  this  country,  and  that  the  former  do  not  belong 
to  the  genus  Ribes.  Is  D’Israeli  right  or  wrong 
in  the  above  assertion  ? Henry  T.  Riley. 

“ The  Election."  — Who  is  the  author  of  The 
Election,  an  interlude,  12mo.,  1784?  It  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  a clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yarmouth,  and  refers  to  some  inci- 
dents which  took  place  at  the  election  of  members 
for  that  town.  X. 

Twins ; Martin-heifer ; Free-martin.  — Being, 
the  other  day,  at  the  private  baptism  of  a boy  and 
girl,  the  twin  children  of  a poor  woman,  a gossip 
who  had  contributed  her  full  quota  to  the  popu- 
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lation  of  the  country,  was  lamenting  on  the  barren 
future  that  the  twin-girl’s  life  presented  to  her 
prophetic  eye.  On  inquiry,  I found  that  it  was 
popularly  believed,  that,  in  such  cases  of  twins 
(<■  e.  where  the  one  was  a boy,  and  the  other  a 
girl),  the  girl  would  never  bear  a child. 

lias  this  specimen  of  the  folk  lore  of  an  agri- 
cultural parish  any  sort  of  connexion  with  the 
fact  (for  1 have  heard  it  repeatedly  stated  to  be  a 
fact),  that,  in  the  case  of  twin  calves,  where  the 
one  is  a bull  and  the  other  a heifer,  the  latter 
always  proves  barren.  Why  should  it  be  called  a 
martin-heifer  ? or  a free-martin  f for  by  these 
two  names  is  the  twin-heifer  known.  This  sub- 
ject has  not  yet  been  broached  in  “N.  & Q.” ; 
and,  after  referring  to  every  book  at  my  com- 
mand, I can  gain  no  information  on  the  subject. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

MacGilUvray,  a Creek  Chief.  — Enclosed  I 
beg  to  hand  you  an  extract  from  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine,  and  if  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your 
valuable  space,  beg  to  request  the  insertion  of  a 
iew  Queries  in  reference  thereto. 

“ Feb.  17,  at  Pensacola,  Mr.  MacGillivray,  a Creek 
chief,  very  much  lamented  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
There  happened  to  be  at  that  time  at  Pensacola  a nu- 
merous band  of  Creeks,  who  watched  his  illness  with  the 
most  marked  anxiety,  and  when  his  death  was  announced 
to  them,  and  while  they  followed  him  to  the  grave,  it  is 
impossible  for  words  to  describe  the  loud  screams  of  real 
woe  which  they  vented  in  their  unaffected  grief.  He  was 
by  his  father’s  side  a Scotchman  of  the  respectable  family 
of  Drumnaglass  in  Inverness-shire.  The  vigour  of  his 
mind  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  an  education  had  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  most  useful  European  sciences.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  composed  -with  great  care  the  history  of  se- 
veral classes  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  America ; and 
this  he  intended  to  present  to  Professor  Robertson  for 
publication  in  the  next  edition  of  his  History.  The  Ame- 
rican and  the  European  writer  are  now  no  more,  and  the 
MSS.  of  the  latter,  it  is  feared,  have  perished,  for  the 
Indians  adhere  to  their  custom  of  destroying  whatever 
inanimate  objects  a dead  friend  most  delighted  in.  It  is 
only  since  Mr.  MacGillivray  had  influence  amongst  them 
that  they  have  suffered  the  slaves  of  a deceased  master  to 
liye.” — Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  Ixiii.,  p.  767.,  1793. 

1.  Can  I find  any  more  detailed  account  of  the 
life  and  family  of  this  Mr.  MacGillivray  ? 

2.  Are  his  MSS.  destroyed,  as  represented  in 
the  Gent.  Mag.,  or  are  they  still  in  existence  ? If 
so,  where  can  they  be  seen  ? 

3.  What  arms  do  the  Drumnaglass  family 
bear  ? 

This  and  any  other  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  greatly  esteemed  by  A.  K.  M. 

Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Brickwork,  its  Bond. — I observed  last  week,  at 
Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  front  of  the  London 
Hotel,  and  of  several  other  houses  in  the  High 
Street,  a system  of  bond  different  from  any  I have 
ever  seen  before.  The  bricks  in  the  face  of  the 


wall  appeared  all  headers,  but  I was  not  able  to 
discover  in  what  manner  the  internal  bond  was 
contrived ; but,  as  many  of  the  houses  were  three 
stories  high,  the  walls  must  have  exceeded  one 
brick  in  thickness. 

I should  be  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who 
would  inform  me  on  this  point,  and  would  tell 
me,  whether  such  bonding  is  practised  elsewhere 
than  in  Poole.  Trowel. 

“ Dear  Sir,”  or  “ My  dear  Sir  f ” — Which  is 
the  most  friendly,  which  the  most  formal  mode  of 
address,  when  writing  to  a correspondent  ? I 
have  recently  heard  the  most  opposite  opinions 
expressed -by  well-educated  persons.  I am  myself 
unable  to  decide,  and  as  I do  not  wish  to  be  guilty 
of  any  discourtesy  to  my  friends,  I should  be  glad 
if  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  take 
the  trouble  to  set  me  right  on  this  very  doubtful 
point  of  etiquette.  H.  H.  J. 

Manchester. 

Arms  of  Bishop  Bundle.  — IVhat  arms  were 
borne  by  Thomas  Bundle,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry 
in  1734?  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Milton 
Abbot,  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  about  1686. 

J.  S.  K. 

Jewish  Tradition  respecting  the  Sea  Serpent.  — 
A. short  time  since,  in  a conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sea  serpent,  I was  informed  by  a re- 
verend gentleman  present,  that  the  Jews  have  a 
tradition  “ that  a pair  of  these  animals  were  ori- 
ginally created  male  and  female ; but  that  the 
male  was  consumed  for  food  by  the  Jews  during 
their  wanderings  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.” 
I could  not  obtain  the  authority  for  this  tradition 
at  the  time,  and  I have  since  searched  for  any 
notice  of  it  in  vain.  Possibly  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  enlighten  me.  J.  Baillie. 

Bohert  Keyes.  — Is  not  Mr.  Jardine  mistaken 
when,  in  his  “ ISTarrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ” 
he  describes  Bobert  Keyes  as  the  son  of  Edward 
Kaye  by  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Tyrwhitt 
of  Kettleby  ? 

According  to  the  Visitation  of  Huntingdonshire, 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  Bobert  Kaye,  son 
of  Edward  by  Ann  Tyrwhitt,  married  Christiana, 
daughter  of  Will  Cooper,  and  widow  of  Thos. 
Groome ; and  by  the  register  of  Glatton,  where  he 
resided,  it  appears  that  the  marriage  took  place 
in  1583,  and  that  Bobert  Kaye  died  in  1596.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  he  could  not  have  been  one 
of  the  conspirators. 

However  Lucy,  sister  of  this  Bobert  Kaye, 
married  John  Pickering  of  Pitchmarsh,  and  died 
in  1565,  leaving  issue.  John  Pickering  married, 
secondly,  Ursula,  daughter  of  Thos.  Oxenbridge  of 
Etchingham,  Sussex,  and  had  by  her,  with  other 
children,  Margaret,  baptized  May  23,  1568,  who 
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aOerwards  became  tbe  wife  of  Eobert  Keyes,  the 
individual  who  was  concerned  in  the  plot ; but  of 
his  family  or  connexions  nothing  more  is  known. 

Anon. 

“ Musasum  Thoreshyanum."  — Feeling  much  in- 
terested in  all  that  relates  to  my  ancestors,  the 
Beestons  of  Beeston,  I should  very  much  like  to 
purchase,  at  a fair  and  reasonable  price,  the  fol- 
lowing MS.  and  charter  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Ducatus  Leodiensis,  and  I can  only  hope  to  do  so 
tlirough  the  medium  of  “ W.  & Q.”  Perhaps  the 
editor  will,  with  his  usual  courte.sy,  allow  me  to 
try  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  party  who  has  them  : 

“Mr.  Ralph  Beeston’s  manuscript  relating  to  the 
Beestons  of  Beeston,  1609,  when  that  mannor  was  sold  to 
Sir  John  Wood;  with  Sermons  or  Discourses  on  certain 
Texts  of  Scripture.  The  original  given  me  by  his  kins- 
man, Mr.  Bryan  Dixon.” 

“ By  an  original  charter,  lately  presented  to  me,  whereby 
Will.  "Painel  gives  Lands  and  Tenements  to  St.  John’s  of 
Jerusalem,  .attested  by  many  of  the  Gentry  in  these  Parts, 
it  appears  there  was  a Ralph  Beeston  and  Robert  his  son, 
prior  to  any  in  the  printed  Pedigree,  it  being  before  Dates 
were  inserted.” 

Particulars  of  whereabouts  and  price  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton  Carew,  co.  Durham. 

Sparcolle  Family.  Information  is  desired  re- 
specting the  faniily  and  name  of  Sparcolle,  Spark- 
hall,  or  Sparshall,  of  Suffolk  or  Norfolk. 

In  Glover’s  Roll,  the  arms  are  given  as  “ Gules, 
a lion  rampant  double  queued  ermine.”  The 
same  arms  were  borne  by  the  Nerford,  or  Neer- 
ford  family,  the  crest  a glowworm.  Were  these 
families  connected?  and  is  there  anything  allusive 
in  the  crest,  viz.  to  sparlde"  ? J.  S.  R. 

Marriage  hy  Proxy.  — I find  in  the  History  of 
the  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,  that  Luis  Mendez 
Quixada  Manuel  de  Figueredo  y Mendoza,  the 
emperor's  tnajordomo,  was  married  to  Dona  Mag- 
dalena de  Ulloa  at  Valladolid  by  proxy,  he  not 
being  able  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from 
Bruxelles.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  this 
in  liistory  ? And  is  it  allowed  now  in  the  Roman 
or  Anglican  Churches  ? Notsa. 

“ Auld  Wife  Hake.”  — Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  tea  parties  and  dances  are  called  “ Auld 
wife  hakes  ” in  the  Furness  district  of  Lancashire. 
What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  hake?  The 
word  is  never  used  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county.  Pkestoniensis. 

Devil's  Seat,  Yarmoidh.  — I read  in  Hone’s 
Year-Book,  col.  254.,  that  there  is  a seat  at  the 
gateway  of  the  entrance  to  Yarmouth  churchyard 
called  the  “ Devil’s  Seat,”  which  is  supposed  to 
render  everyone  that  sits  on  it  particularly  liable 
to  misfortune  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Being  a 


native  of  East  Anglia,  I should  like  to  know  if  it 
is  Great  Yarmouth.  A.  S. 

Artesian.  — Could  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  inform  me  the  authority  on  which  the  word 
“ artesian,”  as  applied  to  wells  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  province  of  Artois  ? I have  heard 
it  asserted  that  such  wells  were  first  used  in 
Artois;  but,  unless  supported  by  direct  evidence, 
it  would  rather  appear  that  the  explanation  was 
invented  to  account  for  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  considering  that  the  artesian  well  was  used 
by  tbe  Chinese  and  Persians  many  centuries  back, 
and  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  East.  Would  it  not  rather  be  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  etymology  to  derive  the  word 
from  Artus,  a joint,  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of 
boxing  with  iron  rods,  each  rod  being  screwed 
into  the  one  previously  sunk,  and  so  on  ; in  the 
same  way  that  artillery  is  derived  fi'om  Artus,  the 
field-guns  in  early  times  being  made  of  several 
pieces  of  fiat  iron  bound  together  by  a leather  or 
iron  girdle.  W.  D.  H. 

Mason  on  Short-hand.  — I should  like  to  obtain 
some  information  respecting  a treatise  on  short- 
hand, entitled : 

“ Arts  Advancement  or  the  most  exact,  lineal,  swift, 
short  and  easy  Method  of  Short-hand  Writing  hitherto 
extant,  by  William  Mason,  Author  and  Teacher  of  y®  said 
Art.  London,  printed  for  Joseph  Marshall.”  No  date 
[1682?]. 

Is  anything  known  of  the  author,  and  what  are 
the  earliest  works  on  short-hand  ? * Mason’s 
treatise  is  a kind  of  18mo,  and  contains  24  pages, 
apparently  printed  from  plates.  From  the  title, 
of  which  I have  given  an  abridgement  above,  he 
appears  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  the  following 
works  : La  Plume  Volante ; Collection  of  Apho- 
risms ; Aurea  Clavis,  or  a Golden  Key  ; An  Easy 
Table  of  Contractions.  n.  13. 

Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore.  — Methodism  was  intro- 
duced into  Philadelphia  in  1769,  by  Rev.  Josepli 
Pilmore,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  that  year, 
on  a mission  from  Rev.  John  Wesley.  Mr.  Pil- 
more subsequently  obtained  orders  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  exhibited  great  zeal  and  activity 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  Episcopacy.  Dr.  P. 
died  at  Philadelphia  about  thirty  years  ago. 

When,  and  where,  and  of  what  parentage  was 
Dr.  P.  born  ? At  what  time  did  he  enter  the 
Methodist  ministry  ? J.  A.  Me.  A. 

Philadelphia. 

“ Once  in  a blue  Moon.”  — A constant  reader  of 
the. excellent  “N.  & Q.”  is  very  desirous  of  know- 


[*  Some  notices  of  early  works  on  Short  Hand  will  be 
found  in  “ N-  & Q.,”  2"<‘  S.  i.  152.  263.  303.  401. ; ii.  393. ; 
iii,  17.] 
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ing  whether  any  of  your  intelligent  correspon- 
dents can  inform  him  how,  or  when,  the  proverb 
arose  — “ Once  in  a blue  Moon.”  A reply  will 
greatly  oblige  2. 

Aruside  Ttnver  and  Ilehlack  Tower,  Westmore- 
land. — What  is  the  origin  and  date  of  erection  of 
these  towers,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated  about 
a mile  apart  in  the  parish  of  Beetham  ? J.  M. 


iHtitnr  «Qum'eS  l»tt^  aitSlncrsi. 

Paul  Cnjfee.  — The  beginning  of  the  present 
century  an  American  free  negro,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  individuals  (Americans),  fitted  out  a 
vessel,  with  the  humane  and  benevolent  object  to 
civilise,  and  I believe  also  to  christianise,  African 
negroes,  and  from  what  I have  understood  he 
might  he  classed  with  Dr.  Livingston,  who  has 
lately  created  so  great  a sensation  in  this  country. 
jBeing  in  command  of  the  vessel  he  was  styled 
Captain  Cuffee,  and  when  out  on  a voyage  he 
visited  England,  and  I have  understood  met  with 
a cordial  reception,  and  great  encouragement  in 
his  most  commendable  endeavours.  I do  not  find 
any  mention  of  him  in  the  biographical  dictionaries, 
and  request  to  be  informed  concerning  him,  and 
what  was  his  career.  Homo. 

[Paul  Cuffee  w.is  born  in  17.59,  on  the  island  of  Cutter- 
bunker,  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  near  New  Bedford, 
and  subsequently  entered  as  a sailor  on  board  a merchant 
vessel,  and  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  traded  on  Ids  own  account  with 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  made  two  voyages  to  the 
straits  of  Belleisle  and  Newfoundland.  In  1806  he  was  the 
commander  of  the  ship  Alpha,  of  which  he  owned  three- 
fourths  ; he  manned  this  vessel  entirel}'  b)'  persons  of  co- 
lour, and  sailed  to  the  land  of  his  foiefathers  in  the  hope 
of  benefiting  its  natives,  where  he  originated  “The 
Friendly  Society  of  Sierra  Leone.”  On  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land he  met  with  every  mark  of  respect  from  the  directors 
of  The  African  Institution,  who  gave  him  authority  to 
carry  over  from  the  United  States  a few  coloured  persons 
to  instruct  the  colonists  in  agriculture  and  the  raeclianical 
arts.  IJis  active  benevolence  to  benefit  his  sable  race 
continued  unceasing  till  death  terminated  them  with  his 
life.  He  died  on  Sept  7,  1816,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  life,  appended  to  that  of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  was 
printed  at  Dublin  in  1822,  12mo.] 

Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork.  — One  of  the 
most  interesting  autobiographies  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  is  that  of  Richard  Boyle,  the 
noble  and  first  Earl  of  Cork,  who  was  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices of  that  kingdom.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of 
June,  1632,  and  gives  a most  faithful  detail  of  his 
honourable  life,  wherein  he  says,  “ I have  served 
my  God,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King 
Charles,  full  forty  years  in  Ireland,  and  so  long 
after  as  it  shall  please  God  to  enable  me.”  The 
name  of  this  great  man  is  reverenced  in  Youghall, 
a town  in  the  county  Cork,  fronq  which  one  of  the 


titles  as  Baron  of  Youghall  was  taken.  The  slate 
letters  written  by  him  are  all  directed  from 
Youghall,  1641.  In  one  of  these  letters  to  Lord 
Goring  he  describes  the  wretched  state  they  were 
in,  when  the  place  (which  was  the  only  town  the 
English  had  to  retire  to)  was  in  a most  weak  and 
ruinous  condition,  &c.,  during  the  rebellion. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  Ireland  has  more  in- 
teresting historical  associations  than  Youghall.  Its 
church  possesses  monuments  of  the  great  and  the 
brave,  and  was  founded  in  1464  by  Thomas  Earl 
of  Desmond.  Sir  Richard  Boyle  was  possessed  of 
the  revenues  of  the  foundation  until  1634,  when 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
disputed  his  right  to  the  same.  The  Query  I have 
to  make  relative  to  Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of 
Cork,  is,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  MS.  of  his 
life,  dated  1632?  M.  (4.) 

[The  manuscript  of  this  autobiograph}-  is  in  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  No.  341.,  Chartaceus,  in  4to.  minori,  ff.  7, 
sec.  xvii.  “ Autobiography  of  Richard  Boyle,  Knight, 
Ear!  of  Cork,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,”  &c.  It 
begins,  “ My  father  Mr.  Roger  Boyle;  ” and  ends,  “ I -was 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  sworn  the  9th 
day  of  November,  1631.”  It  has  been  printed  in  Dr. 
Birch’s  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Lond.  8vo.  1744, 
pp.  3 — 1.5. ; and  in  The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of 
Yonghall,  12mo.  1784.  See  also  Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leo- 
diensis,  by  Whitaker,  p.  61.] 

“ Domdaniel.”  — Can  any  of  your  readers  en- 
lighten me  on  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
word  “Domdaniel.”  Cantab. 

[The  Domdaniel  is  a Seminary  of  evil  Magicians  under 
the  roots  of  the  sea.  From  this  seed  has  grown  the 
metrical  romance  of  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  by  Robert 
Southey : 

“ In  the  Domdaniel  c.averns 
Under  the  roots  of  the  Ocean, 

Met  the  Masters  of  the  Spell.” 

Southey  says,  “ In  the  Continuation  of  the  Arabian  Tales 
The  Domdaniel  is  mentioned.”] 

Drake  Morris.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  fur- 
nish me  with  an  account  of  a book  entitled  The 
Travels  of  Mr.  Drake  Morris,  Merchant  in  Lon- 
don, 8fc.,  printed  for  the  Author  by  R.  Baldwin 
Rose,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  1755  ? Where 
could  I obtain  a copy  ? Editionarius. 

[A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1797  by 
R.  Dutton,  Birchin  Lane,  London,  which  probably  may  be 
obtained  of  some  second-hand  bookseller.] 

Rosalba.  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  who  Rosalba  w-as  ? All  the  information 
I am  possessed  of  is,  that  she  was  a lady  who  en- 
graved. I once  found  in  some  biography  a few 
remarks  on  her  life,  but  I omitted  to  take  any 
note.  Can  any  one  tell  me  more  of  her,  or  where 
I can  find  her  life,  and  if  her  engravings  are  valu- 
able ? Henri. 

[Some  account  of  this  ingenious  lady  will  be  found 
in  Chalmers’s  and  Rose’s  Biographical  Dictionaries,  art, 
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Carribea  (Rosalba),  and  in  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of 
Dainters  and  Engravers,  art,  Rosalba.] 


“ THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  BY  DR.  OGILVIE. 

(2"'5  S.  iii.  6.) 

Dr.  Ogilvie  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that, 
in  my  first  paragraph  (quoted  by  him),  I merely 
refer  to  the  word  check*  I think  nobody  could — 
and  I liope  nobody  did — understand  it  otherwise. 
Dr.  Ogilvie  calls  himself  the  Editor  of  The  Im- 
perial Dictionary . In  “ N.  & Q.  ” the  character 
of  Author  is  most  distinctly  assumed.  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson’s and  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  Dictionaries  are 
named,  as  equally  entitled  to  be  so  named,  that 
is,  named  as  works  of  which  those  gentlemen  are 
respectively  the  authors.  And  we  are  subse- 
quently told  that  in  Dr.  Ogilvie’s, — 

“ The  etymologies  of  English  words  are  deduced  from 
a comparison  of  words  of  corresponding  elements  in  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  contains 
many  thousand  words  and  terms  in  modern  use,  not  in- 
cluded in  any  former  Dictionary." 

The  claim  for  all  this  learning  and  industry  is 
here  most  unscrupulously  made  for  Dr.  Ogilvie' s 
Dictionary  — not  for  a Dictionary  of  which  Dr. 
Ogilvie  is  editor  only. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  appeals  to  the  title  and  preface  of 
The  Imperial  Dictionary,  in  which  he  professes  to 
have  adopted  Webster  as  the  basis  of  his  own 
labours.  What  is  the  import  of  this  word  basis  in 
Dr.  Ogilvib’s  vocabulary  ? Are  the  etymologies 
and  explanations,  incorporated  unchanged  from 
Webster,  to  be  apportioned  to  basis  or  super- 
structure ? Dr.  Ogilvie  says,  “ I have  raised 
the  superstructure”  on  a “foundation”  laid  by 
Dr.  Webster. 

In  2'”^  S.  ii.  310.,  we  are  told  that  of  the  word 
Muggy,  “ Dr.  Ogilvie  gives  the  following  deri- 
vation.” And  both  “ the  etymology  (i.  e.  deriva- 
tion) and  explanation,”  I have  asserted  to  be  “the 
entire  property  of  Dr.  Webster”  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  59.) 

I have  not  offered,  nor  do  I intend  to  offer,  one 
word  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Dr.  Ogilvie’s 
alterations,  emendations,  and  additions,  to  Web- 
ster. I hope  all  his  alterations  are  emendations. 
But  I want  to  know,  and  the  public  have  a right 
to  know,  when  Webster  is  the  instructor  and  when 
Ogilvie  ? 

And  this  information  might  easily  have  been 
given.  Mr.  Todd,  by  the  use  of  an  * and  a f, 
enables  us  to  ascertain  what  belongs  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  what  to  himself.  And  in  a 2nd  edition 
of  Hie  Imperial  Dictionary,  I hope  some  such 
plan  will  be  adopted. 

* Very,  if  not  most,  commonly  written  in  the  mer- 
cantile world,  cheque. 


The  work  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  in  a very 
convenient  form.  Q. 

Bloomsbury. 


THE  WIFE  OF  BEITH. 

(2"‘>  S.  iii.  49.) 

Your  correspondent  G.  N.  will  find  the  original 
of  his  chap-book  under  the  head  of  “ The  Wanton 
Wife  of  Bath”  in  Percy’s  Reliques,  In  this  latter 
form  it  is  also  an  old  chap,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune 
of  the  “ Flying  Fame.”  When  the  Wife  of  Bath 
(whose  antecedents  entitled  her  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence) was  first  engrafted  upon  the  old  legend  of 
“ Le  Vilain  qui  Conquist  Paradis  par  plait,”  I 
know  not;  but  that  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of 
the  post  mortem  adventures  of  Chaucer’s  heroine  : 

“ Le  Vilain  4tant  mort  ” (says  Barbazon,  Fabliaux, 
&c.,  1808),  “ sans  qu’il  se  trouvat  ni  ange  ni  diable  pour 
reqevoir  son  ame,  elle  erra  seule.  Ayant  apperqu  St. 
Michel  qui  en  conduisoit  une,  il  le  suivit  jusqu’en  Paradis. 
St.  Pierre  vouloit  Pen  faire  sortir,  raais  il  plaida  si  bien 
sa  cause,  et  centre  lui,  et  centre  St.  Thomas,  et  centre 
St.  Paul,  et  entin  devant  Dieu  meme,  qu’il  la  gagna.  Le 
poete  Unit  par  ce  proverbe : ‘ Miex  valt  engien  qui  ne  fet 
force.’  ” 

The  Wanton  Wife  satirises  the  loquacity  of  the 
sex,  and  affords  Addison,  in  a paper  upon  that 
subject  (^Spectator,  No.  247.),  an  opportunity  at 
once  to  praise  this  excellent  old  ballad,  and  to  use 
it  for  his  purpose,  where,  in  the  scene  between 
St.  Thomas  and  the  wife,  the  former  finding  him- 
self unable  to  cope  with  the  eloquence  and  bitter 
invectives  of  the  applicant,  exclaims  : 

“ ‘ They  say,’  quoth  Thomas,  ‘ Women’s  tongues 
Of  aspen-leaves  are  made.’ 

‘ Thou  unbelieving  wretch,’  quoth  she, 

‘ All  is  not  true  that’s  sayd.’  ” 

G.  N.  asks  for  an  authentic  copy,  and  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  Scotch  version  of  the  “ Wife 
of  Bath.”  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing that  called  the  second  edition,  bearing  the 
following  title ; The  New  Wife  of  Death  much 
better  Reformed,  Enlarged,  and  corrected,  than  it 
was  formerly  in  the  old  uncorrect  Copy.  With 
the  Addition  of  many  other  Things.  16mo.  pp.  23. 
Black  letter.  Glasgow:  R.  Sanders,  1700;  and 
from  a hasty  glance,  find  no  difference  between  it 
and  a Paisley  reprint  of  1812  ; except  that  the  Ad- 
dress “ To  the  Reader  ” has  dropped  out  of  the 
modern  copies,  and  as  it  is  a curious  proverbial  bit, 
I subjoin  it : 

“ Courteous  Reader,  what  was  Papal  or  Heretical  in  the 
former  Copy  is  left  out  here  in  this  2nd  Edition : For  there 
is  nothing  that  can  oifend  the  Wise  and  Judicious,  not 
being  taken  up  into  a literal  sense,  but  be  way  of  allegory 
and  m3^stical,  which  thus  ma}'-  edifie.  The  whole  Dia- 
logue is  nothing  but  that  which  is  recorded  in  Scripture 
for  our  example,  therefore  I appeal  from  the  Capi-Critick 
and  Censorius,  who  start  at  Straw.s  and  leap  over  blocks; 
And  whose  Nature  is  with  the  Spider  to  suck  nothing 
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but  Venom  out  of  the  sweetest  Flowers.  Unto  tbe  Judi- 
cious and  Wise  who  can  registrate  Vertue  with  the  point  of 
a Diamond,  into  tlie  |Rock  of  Eternal  Memory,  and  Vice 
into  Oblivion  Sand : And  whose  Genius  with  the  Bee,  to 
Extract  Honey  out  of  the  bitterest  Flowers.  Therefore, 
the  one  may  read  to  be  Edified,  the  other  read  and  be 
ottended ; Let  Dogs  bark  what  they  will,  the  Moon  is 
still  the  same.  Farewell.” 

There  being  no  date  to  this  address,  I am  un- 
able to  say  if  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
impression  of  1700;  the  “other  Things”  alluded 
to  in  the  title,  refer  to  amplifications  in  the  alle- 
gory, and  if  what  is  Papal  or  Heretical  has  any 
reference  to  exaggeration  or  the  apocryphal,  tbe 
Scotch  poet  has  rather  added  than  diminished 
therefrom ; for  the  whole  story  of  meeting  with 
Judas,  and  the  browbeating  of  the  Arch-Enemy 
by  this  flyting  wife  are  his  creations.  Having 
given  your  readers  a specimen  of  the  old  ballad 
in  the  curt  interlocutory  between  the  heroine  and 
St.  Thomas,  I would,  in  conclusion,  by  way  of 
identifying  the  common  origin  of  both,  and  of 
illustrating  the  aforesaid  amplification  of  the  dia- 
logue, add  the  Scottish  corrector’s  version  of  the 
same  incident : 

“ Thomas  then  said,  ‘ 3mu  make  such  strife. 

When  }-e  are  out,  and  meikle  din. 

If  ye  were  here  I’ll  lay  my  life 

No  peace  the  Saints  will  get  within ; 

It  is  j'our  trade  for  to  he  flyting 
Still  in  a fever  as  one  raves, 

No  marvel  then  you  wives  be  biting, 

Your  tongues  are  made  of  aspen-leaves.’  ” 

J.  O. 


MISTLETOE,  HOW  PRODUCED. 

(2“‘*  S.  iii.  47.)] 

As  this  question  is  asked  in  a previous  number 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I will  state  a fact  respecting  this 
parasitic  plant  which  happened  under  my  own 
notice. 

On  August  9,  1843,  a severe  hail-storm,  which 
visited  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  passed 
immediately  over  this  district.  The  hailstones 
were  so  large  in  size  as  to  injure  the  bark  of  the 
young  trees,  destroying  many  of  them.  So  it  was 
in  a garden  of  thriving  young  espalier  apple  trees 
at  this  place.  The  bark  of  those  that  recovered 
from  it  had,  in  two  or  three  years,  grown  very 
much  over  the  injured  places;  and  into  these,  in 
the  month  of  March,  I rubbed  the  berries  of  the 
mistletoe. 

During  the  summer  I examined  the  trees,  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  berries  germinating;  in  this  I 
was  disappointed,  as  also  in  the  following  spring. 
I now  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  the  plant  appear. 
However,  in  the  April  of  the  year  following,  the 
gardener  called  my  attention  to  two  small  pointed 
leaves  projecting  from  the  bark  of  many  of  the 
trees.  These,  on  examination,  I found  to  be  a 


promise  of  the  long-looked-for  mistletoe  ; which, 
since  that  time,  has  been  established  in  the  garden. 
I am  fully  convinced  these  plants  were  produced 
from  the  berries  I had  inserted.  I am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  seed  is  never  dropped  in  the 
muting  of  birds.  I have  noticed  that  when  the 
berries  are  stripped  from  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
those  of  the  mistletoe  have  remained  untouched. 
I conjecture  that,  except  when  pressed  by  hunger 
in  severe  weather,  the  birds  never  try  the  mistle- 
toe berry,  which,  from  its  glutinous  nature,  ad- 
heres to  the  beak,  to  clear  off  which  they  rub  the 
beak  on  the  rough  bark,  and  thus  may  insert  the 
seed.  W.  E.  M. 

Norwich. 


I was  lately  shown,  growing  most  healthily  on 
an  apple  tree,  by  hlr.  Fruin,  of  Myrtle  Cottage, 
Petersham,  Surrey,  some  mistletoe  that  he  had 
propagated  by  crushing  a berry  on  to  a bough, 
and  allowing  the  seed  to  stick.  The  specimen 
that  I saw  was  about  ten  years  old  : the  growth, 
I was  told,  for  the  first  year,  rvas  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ; but  after  that  time  the  parasite  throve 
apace.  I may  add,  that  I made  the  experiment 
in  my  own  garden  this  Christmas. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 


It  may  be  produced  by  inserting  the  berry  under 
the  bark  of  an  apple  tree  with  a knife,  cutting  up- 
wards to  prevent  the  rain  from  lodging.  As  it 
grows  on  other  trees  I have  no  doubt  inserting 
the  seed  would  produce  it  on  any  trees  on  which 
it  is  a parasite ; but  on  the  apple  1 have  seen  it 
growing  from  inserted  seed.  A.  Holt  White. 


VERGUBRETUS,  MANDDBRATUS,  CASSIVELAUNUS. 

(2°o  S.  iii.  91.) 

These  are  Latinized  forms  of  Gaulish  or  Kymric 
words.  Under  Vergohrehis  Dufresne  says  : 

“ Summus  Magistratus  apud  Jiduos  ut  Auctor  est 
Caesar,  lib.  I.  de  Bello  Galileo  : Divitiaqus  et  Lasco  {Lisco') 
summo  Magistratui  praerant  ^dui,  gui  creatur  annuus,  et 
vit(B  necisqueliabetpotestatem,  Glossae  Isodori : Virgobretus, 
nomen  Magistratus.  Virgobretus,  habent  etiam  notae  Tyro- 
nis,  p.  60.  Etiamnum  hodie  Vierg  dicitur  supremus  Ma- 
gistratus Augustoduni.  De  vocis  et3’mo  vide  Goropium 
Bekanum  inGallicis,  lib.  i.  et  iii.,  Hotomannum  adCsesaris, 
lib.  I.  et  lib.  vui.  n.  6,  Isaac’  Pontanum  in  Glos’,  prisco- 
Gallico,  Bochartum  de  Colon.  Phoenic.,  pag.  79.,  &c.,  ed 
Schilterum  in  Gloss  Teuton.” 

Vergobretus  was  tbe  name  of  the  chief  magistrate 
among  the  .®dui.  The  remains  of  this  Gaulish 
word  are  found  in  the  three  Gaelic  words  Ver  go 
hreith,  more  correctly  Fear  gu  hreith,  i.  e.  “ Man 
for  judgment,”  “a  great  Judge.”  In  Kymric, 
Gwr-gyvraith  (see  Thierry).  It  is  not  impossible 
that  duhratus  in  Manduhraius  may  be  from  the 
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same  root  (the  Gael,  man  is  a hand),  or  it  may 
have  been  formed  from  hreith  and  Mandu-hii,  an 
ancient  people  of  Gaul  mentioned  by  Caesar,  or 
from  Vei'omandui  o\’  FeVo??(awcf«j,  a people  of  Belgic 
Gaul  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Livy.  Thierry 
thinks  that  Cassivelaunus  (which  is  found  written 
Casivellaunus  and  Cassibeflimts)  is  more  correctly 
Caswallawn.  P.  M.  will  find  in  ancient  maps  a 
town  called  Velauno-dunum,  near  Melo-dmium 
(Melun),  also  a people  called  the  Velauni,  near 
Avern  (Auvergne).  Caesar  mentions  one  of  the 
Roman  generals  as  Quintus  Velanius.  The  Penny 
Cyclopedia,  under  “ Britannia,”  says  the  town  of 
Cassivelaunus  is  supposed  to  have  been  Verulam. 
The  tribes  with  whom  the  Romans  in  this  expedi- 
tion became  acquainted  were,  among  others,  the 
Cassi,  who  were  inhabitants  of  Cassia  hundred, 
Herts.  That  Cassivelanus  was  Prince  of  the  Peo- 
ple called  by  Ptolemy  Catyeuchlani  (KarvevxAayoi), 
and  by  Dion  Catuellani  (KaToveWavoi),  and  by 
others  Catnellani,  who  occupied  the  whole  or  part 
of  Herts,  Bucks,  Beds,  and  Northamptonshire. 
We  also  find  in  Suetonius  mention  made  of 
Cynohellinus  (in  Dion  KwofieWtvos),  Cunoielin. 
But  see  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.,  5.  c.  8.,  7.  c.  68. ; 
Strabo,  lib.  4.  ; Tac.  An.  lib.  14.  c.  33. ; Dion. 
Cass.  lib.  60.  779.  ; Ptolemy,  lib.  2.  c.  3.;  Plin., 
lib.  4.  c.  17. ; Camden  (Hist.  Brit.),  298.  977. ; 
Lamartiniere  (Diet.  Geog.)  ; Roberts  (Early 
Hist,  of  Britain),  103. ; Thierry  (Hist,  des  Gau- 
lois),  vol.  i.  (Introduction),  also  vol.  iii.  p.  2.  ch.  7. ; 
Penny  Cyc.,  “ Britannia  ; ” Beda,  and  Polydorus, 
and  Armstrong  (Gael.  Diet).  R.  S.  Chabnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


“size”  and  “sizings.” 

(2"'^  S.  iii.  8.) 

Johnson,  in  the  original  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, gives  “ size,  perhaps  rather  cize,  from 
incisa,  Latin  ; or  from  assise,  French.”  The  first 
meaning  given,  for  there  are  many,  is  that  in 
which  we  commonly  use  it,  viz.  “ bulk,”  &c.  The 
second,  which  he  presumes  is  derived  from  assise, 
he  gives  as  meaning 

“ a settled  quantity.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems 
to  signify  the  allowance  of  the  table;  whence  they  say  a 
sizer  at  Cambridge : — 

“ ‘ . . . . ’Tis  not  in  thee 

To  cut  off  my  train,  to  scant  my  sizes, 

And  in  conclusion  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.’  — Khig  Lear.” 

The  third  meaning  is  “ figurative,  bulk,  condi- 
tion,” &c.  The  fourth,  which  Johnson  says  comes 
from  siza,  Italian,  is  “ a viscous  or  glutinous  sub- 
stance.” 

I see  also  the  word  sise,  as  contracted  from 
assize,  and  used  in  reference  to  its  legal  meaning. 

In  turning  to  cize,  the  meaning  I see  is  vir- 


tually the  same  as  size  in  the  first  instance,  though 
not  expressed  in  the  same  terms  ; in  fact,  Johnson 
appears  to  consider  cize  not  only  the  same  as  size, 
but  rather  the  oi’iginal  word.  He  derives  it  from 
incisa. 

Now  turn  to  assize,  and,  amongst  many  mean- 
ings, find  the  sixth  — 

“ Assize  of  bread,  ale,  &c.,  measure  or  quantity : thus 
it  is  said,  when  wheat  is  of  such  a price,  the  bread  shall 
he  of  such  assize.” 

This  he  derives  from  assise. 

From  their  probable  derivations,  I take  assize 
and  cize  to  be  the  oldest  words : and  size  in  all 
likelihood  the  same  as  cize,  with  merely  the  dif- 
ference of  using  an  s instead  of  a c.  Everybody 
well  knows,  that,  until  the  publication  of  John- 
son’s Dictionary,  there  were  no  fixed  rules  of 
orthography  ; I think,  therefore,  this  substitution 
may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Or,  allowing  another 
possibility  for  the  origin  of  size,  take  the  above 
quotation  from  Johnson  — “ when  wheat  is  of  such 
a price,  the  bread  shall  be  of  such  assize  ” — and 
alter  the  last  word  assize  into  asize,  a very  pro- 
bable mode  of  spelling  it,  and  again  into  a size, 
changing  the  a compound  into  a article,  and 
making  two  words  of  it  without  losing  the  original 
meaning. 

I now  come  to  my  endeavour  to  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  B.  A.  H,  “whether  size  and  sizings 
may  not  come  from  ciza  ? ” Johnson  gives  no 
word  ciza ; but,  from  the  meaning  of  one  assize  — 
“ a measure  of  bread,  ale,  &c.”  — I consider  they 
are  derived  from  it ; and  ciza,  like  size  and  sizings, 
in  this  sense,  merely  a derivative,  or  perhaps  I 
should  more  properly  say,  a contraction  : or,  ciza 
I think  not  unlikely  a corrupt  Anglo-Latinised 
word,  derived  from  incisa  (borrowing  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  by  B.  A.  H.,  in  his  quotation  from 
Strype’s  letter  to  his  mother,  from  assize,)  and 
retaining  the  terminal  a of  the  original  Latin, 
word  instead  of  e,  according  perhaps  to  a fancied 
scholar-like  sound  it  might  have.  It  is  evidently, 
from  its  meaning,  the  same  as  size,  used  in  the 
above  quotation  from  King  Lear.  I do  not  mean 
though  to  accuse  Strype  of  using  ciza,  which  I 
consider  may  be  a corrupt  word,  from  its  having 
a Echolar-like  sound : he  was  too  great  a scholar 
for  that, — I suppose  he  used  the  word  as  he  found 
it.  Not  being  an  Italian  scholar,  I know  not  if 
such  a word  is  to  be  found  in  that  language.  If 
so,  and  if  it  has  an  approximate  meaning,  B.  A. 
H.’s  Query  may  be  replied  to  by  some,  in  using 
it:  though  I adhere  to  my  own  notions  as  stated 
above. 

The  following  quotations  may  interest  some  of 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  as  showing  the  use  of 
the  three  words,  as  differently  spelt,  but  with  the 
same  meaning : — 

“ If  no  motion  can  alter  bodies,  that  is,  reduce  them  to 
some  other  dze  or  figure,  then  there  is  none  of  itself  to 
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give  them  the  cize  or  figure  which  they  h.ave.”  — Grew's 
Cormologia  Sacnt. 

“ On  high  liiU  top  I saw  a stately  frame, 

An  hiiudreil  cubits  high  by  just  assize, 

With  hundred  pillars.” 

Spenser’s  Vision  of  Bellay. 

“ Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than  those 
of  a larger  size,  that  are  more  remote.”  — Locke. 

The  above  words  have  brought  me  to  consider 
the  probable  derivation  of  scissors,  which  some 
say  is  from  ccedo,  some  ineido,  and  others  scindo. 
Johnson  has,  I think,  given  a clue  to  the  most  likely 
of  all  derivations,  in  one  way  in  which  he  spells 
the  word,  viz.  sizers,  as  used  by  Tusser  ; from 
whose  writings  is  the  following  quotation  : — 

“ A buttrice  and  pincers,  a hammer  and  naile, 

An  apron  and  sizers  for  head  and  for  tail.” 

This  mode  of  spelling  sizers  at  once  denomi- 
nates their  use.  Shakspeare  and  Prior  use  scis- 
sors, but  Tusser  is  the  oldest  writer.  He  wrote 
about  1532,  if  not  before  ; and  Shakspeare  was 
not  horn  till  1564,  and  Prior  till  1664.  Sizers  is, 
I believe,  the  oldest  mode  of  spelling.  PIenki. 


REEIABLE. 

(2“'^  S.  iii.  28.  93.) 

I cannot  accept  J.  C.  J.’s  law  in  the  matter  of 
this  neological  abortion,  nor  assent  to  his  reasoning. 

As  a purist,  he  may  be  right  that  Greek  ter- 
minations should  not  be  tacked  to  words  of  Latin 
etymology,  nor  Latin  terminations  to  Saxon  de- 
rivatives ; but  as  he  admits  this  abuse  to  be  be- 
yond remedy,  I will  pass  at  once  to  the  real 
question,  — which  is.  Whether  an  adjective  can 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  verb  from  which  it 
directly  derives,  when  disjoined  from  a preposi- 
tion inseparable  from  the  verb  itself.  The  analogy 
of  Latin  does  not  hold.  That  is  a language  of 
inflections  and  declensions,  tenses  and  cases,  which 
perpetually  supersede  the  necessity  of  prepositions 
and  auxiliary  verbs.  Ours  is  a language  entirely 
dependent  on  them. 

“You  may  rely  the  truth  of  the  fact”  is,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  preposition,  a sentence 
without  meaning,  — incomplete  in  its  construction 
— and  therefore  nonsense.  “ The  truth  of  the 
fact  is  reliable  ” must  be  equally  unmeaning,  in- 
complete and  nonsensical. 

“ The  ending  -ble,  or  able,”  has’  the  force  of  a 
passive  infinitive.  Valuable,  admirable,  tolerable, 
&c.  — to  be  valued,  to  be  admired,  to  be  tolerated, 
&c.  Reliable  is  therefore  “ to  be  relied  ” — not 
“ to  be  relied  upon.”  You  may  just  as  well  omit 
the  verb  as  the  preposition.  Their  union  is  in- 
dispensable to  produce  a meaning. 

“ The  mind  may  be  acted  upon  by  various  influences.” 

“ A man  may  be  imposed  upon  bj'  knaves.” 


According  to  this  theory  of  licence,  to  omit  the 
preposition  in  newly  invented  adjectives, 

“ The  mind  is  actable  by  various  influences,” 

“ A man  is  imposeable  by  knaves,” 
would  be  modes  of  expression  just  as  proper  and 
intelligible. 

J.  C.  J.  asserts  that  “ ‘ Credo  ’ does  not  mean 
‘to  believe’  at  all.”  How  does  he  translate  “Ccelo 
tonantem  credidimus  Jovem  regnare  ? ” It  means, 
he  says,  “ to  entrust,”  “ to  commit.”  No  doubt, 
that  is  one  of  its  meanings  — and,  in  connexion 
with  the  dative  which  it  governs,  conveys  and  ex- 
presses the  full  force  of  that  preposition  which,  in 
English,  must  be  interposed  bodily. 

“ Quid  credas,  aut  cui  credas  ?”  writes  Terence. 
There  are  the  two  senses  in  juxta- position.  There 
is  nothing  omitted,  or  left  to  be  supplied,  in  the 
“cui  credas?”  It  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
English  “ On  whom  can  you  rely  ? ” 

No  writer  with  pretensions  to  a correct  style 
has  hitherto  made,  or  (as  I conceive)  ever  will 
make  use  of  this  newspaper  slip-slop,  which,  “ de- 
formed, unfinished,  half  made  up,”  has  not  even 
the  apology  of  supplying  a deficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage, — but  thrusts  its  mutilated  stump  into  the 
place  of  “ trustworthy,”  a well  authorised  English 
word,  which  signifies  all  that  “reliable”  is  in- 
tended, — but  awkwardly  fails,  — to  convey.  P. 


* 

“thanks  be  to  THEE,  O LORD.” 

(2"<>  S.  iii.  98.) 

Mr.  Ellacombe,  in  making  his  demurrer  to 
my  Note,  had  forgotten  the  Query, — the  origin 
of  the  verse  (not  suffrage)  sometimes  sung  after 
the  Gospel  has  been  ended,  — which  is  quite  an- 
other point  from  the  verse  sung  after  the  Gospel 
is  named.  I will  therefore  repeat  my  answer  in 
another  form.  The  latter  verse,  which  was  or- 
dered in  King  Edward’s  book.  Bishop  Cosin  sug- 
gests, was  probably  omitted  by  the  negligence  of 
the  printer.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

1.  The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  633. 
Can.  XII.,  forbade  that, 

“ Landes  post  Apostolum  decantantur,  prius  quiin  Evan- 
gelium  prsedicetur ; dum  canones  prsecipiunt  post  apos- 
tolum non  laudes  sed  Evangelium  annuntiari.” 

And  this  decree  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Roman  order  for  singing  a Gradual  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  In  the  English  Church  the 
Gradual  was  sung  by  two  choristers  “in  pulpito” 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  or  upon  the  steps  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  was  followed  by  the  Verse,  and 
the  Prose  Tract  or  Sequence  sung  by  the  whole 
choir.  The  Gospel  was  then  sung  always  on  the 
north  side : on  Sundays  and  certain  feasts  “ in 
pulpito  at  other  times  “ ad  gradum  chori.”  In 
King  Edward’s  Service-Book  the  Gradual,  &c. 
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were  omitted,  and  the  people  desired  to  say  after 
the  Gospel  was  named,  “ Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 
Lord.” 

2.  But  the  iN^icene  Creed,  by  the  present  ru- 
bric, is  to -follow  immediately  after  the  Gospel  is 
ended.  Archbishop  Laud,  however,  in  the  Scot- 
tish Liturgy  introduced  the  Verse  now  in  occasional 
use,  “ Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O Lord,  for  this  Thy 
holy  Gospel.”  It  is  enjoined  by  the  Twenty-ninth 
Canon  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  a.d.  1838.  Such 
was  my  statement,  which,  with  every  respect  for 
Mr.  Eelacombe,  1 must  repeat.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  any  similar 
Doxology  in  this  place ; probably  Laud  derived  it 
from  Bishop  Andrewes,  who  seems  to  have  in- 
serted here  the  Gradual  formerly  sung  between 
the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel.  In  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  after  the  Epistle  the  priest  said 
Elpnvn  <roi)  and  the  deacon  2o<pia,  while  the  choir 
responded  “Alleluia.”  The  Latin  Church  pre- 
scribed a Verse,  while  the  priest  or  deacon  went 
up  the  steps  of  the  roodloft  to  sing  the  Gospel. 
Bishop  Andrewes,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Communion 
Office,  suggests  “ 'T/j.i'oXoyla,  post  Evangelium, 
Graduale ; ” whilst  the  priest  goes  up  from  the 
door  of  the  choir  to  read  the  Nicene  Creed.  So 
Bishop  Cosin  quotes  him.  While  in  the  Lambeth 
MS.  are  subjoined  to  the  rubric  “The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  being  ended,  shall  be  said  the  Creed,”  these 
words,  “ Ad  Laus  Tibi,  Domine.”  Bishop  Cosin, 
in  his  suggestions  of  correafaons  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Brayer,  which  apprar  to  have  been  made 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  observes,  — 

“ Neither  is  there  any  order  after  the  naming  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  people  to  say  ‘ Glory  be  to  Thee,  O Lord,’ 
as  hath  been  accustomed,  and  was  specially  ordered  in 
King  Edward’s  time,  together  with  ‘ Thanks  be  given  to 
God,’  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  For  uniformity  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  devotions  herein,  that  order  would  be 
fitly  here  renewed.” 

And  he  proposed  a rubric  to  this  effect ; “ At 
the  end  of  the  Gospel,  he  that  readeth  it  shall  say, 
‘Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O Lord.’  ” Hooker  (Eccles. 
Pol.  V.  XXX.  3.)  mentions  the  “ Glory  be  to  the 
Lord,”  under  the  form  of  “ uttering  certain  words 
of  acclamation.”  See  Keble’s  edition,  ii.  178. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 


MIDWIVES  AND  MAN-MIDWIVES. 

(2”'^  S.  iii.  120.) 

Since  I forwar  led  the  Note  to  “ N.  & Q.”  on 
the  above  subject,  I remembered  that  Mercier, 
in  his  Tableau  de  Paris,  had  something  to  say 
thereon.  On  referring  to  the  work  in  question,  i 
find  more  details  than  you  would  care  to  insert ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  historical  matter  amounts 
to  this; — At  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  “accoucheurs”  were  scarcely 


known  in  France.  Ladies  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe  were  the  last  to  abandon  the  old  fashion 
of  employing  women  on  the  occasions  referred  to. 
Generally  speaking,  the  matrons  accepted  the 
change  of  men  for  women  reluctantly ; but  be- 
came reconciled  to  it,  by  the  superior  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  male  practitioners.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Spanish  husbands 
had  a considerable  repugnance  for  a man  who 
exercised  this  useful  office.  They  agreed  with  the 
learned  Hequet,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, published  a work  entitled : De  V Indecence 
aux  Hommes  d'accoueher  les  Femmes. 

A law  of  Henry  II.  awarded  death  as  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  any  girl  who,  expecting  to 
become  a mother,  should  conceal  the  fact.  The 
law  still  existed,  but  it  was  laughed  at,  in  Mei  - 
cier’s  time.  In  1783,  he  gives  these  curious 
details : — 

“ Elle  (la  fille)  dit  qu’elle  va  k la  campagne ; mais  elle 
n’a  pas  besoin  de  sortir  de  la  ville,  meme  du  quartier,  pour 
se  cacher  et  faire  ses  couches.  Chaque  rue  offre  une  sage- 
femme  qui  reqoit  les  filles  grosses.  Un  meme  apparteraent 
est  divisd  en  quatre  chambres  dgales,  au  mo3^en  de 
cloisons,  et  cbacune  habite  sa  cellule,  et  n’est  point  viie 
de  sa  voisine.  L’appartement  est  distribud  de  manikre 
qu’elles  demeurent  inconnues  I’une  k I’autre.  Elies  se 
parlent  sans  se  voir.” 

It  was  a singular  rule  of  French  law  which  de- 
creed death  against  the  concealment  of  a birth, 
that  the  door  of  a midwife  who  received  patients 
at  her  own  house  could  not  be  forced,  without  a 
warrant  from  the  highest  authorities.  The  or- 
dinary fee  paid  by  these  abandoned  Arladnes  was 
twelve  francs  a day.  The  “lady  of  the  house” 
took  the  trouble  of  presenting  the  child  for  bap- 
tism. The  priest  was  so  accustomed  to  see  her, 
that  he  recorded  “illegitimate”  without  thinking 
of  asking  any  questions.  Mercier  ascribes  to  these 
women,  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  where  poorer  French  patients  were  re- 
ceived, the  rareness  of  infanticide  in  France.  He 
adds,  as  a remarkable  fact : — 

“ C’est  de  voir  quelquefois  la  fille  d’une  sage-femme 
servir  sa  mere  dans  des  fonctioiis  qui  reveillent  certaines 
idees,  et  au  milieu  de  tant  d’exemples  de  foiblesses,  con- 
server  sa  ebastete  intacte.  Si  elle  tombe  dans  le  pikge, 
ce  ne  sera  pas  faute  d’avoir  eu  sous  ses  j’eux  des  motifs 
propres  k la  retenir  sur  le  bord  du  precipice ; ” 

— an  opinion  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

J.  Doran. 


to  dMtnov  c^uerte^. 

Purver's  Translation  of  the  Bible,  sometimes 
called  “ The  Quake?''s  Bible"  (2"“*  S.  iii.  108.)  — 
J.  C.  Rost  will  find  a good  account  of  Purver  and 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  a periodical  called 
The  British  Friend,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Society  of  Friends,  No.  IV.,  Glasgow, 
4th  Month,  29th,  1843.  Mr.  Rust  is  in  error 
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when  he  supposes  that  there  were  no  Hebrew  and 
English  grammars  in  Purver’s  time : they  were 
common  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  gave  Purver  lOOOZ.  for  the  copyright,  and  was 
answerable  for  the  cost  of  printing,  which  must 
have  greatly  e.\ceeded  200Z.,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rust.  It  is  an  attempt  to  improve  our  national 
version,  rather  than  a new  translation,  and  is 
highly  creditable  to  a self-educated  poor  shoe- 
maker, who  to  improve  himself  turned  school- 
master. The  notes  are  numerous,  pertinent,  and 
limited  to  the  sense  of  the  text.  George  Oefor. 

St.  Paul's  Journey  to  Damascus  (2“'*  S.  iii.  89.) 
— The  general  practice  of  artists  has  been  to  re- 
present Saul  as  falling  from  a horse  ; but  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  prefer  the  grandest  and  most 
picturesque  mode  of  representation.  Painters 
and  sculptors  in  such  matters  are  of  small  au- 
thority. St.  Augustin  insinuates  that  Saul  tra- 
velled on  foot,  as  best  became  a rigid  Pharisee. 
Moreover,  he  was  led  by  the  hand  into  Damascus ; 
whereas  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  him  to 
sit  on  his  horse,  though  blind,  the  horse  in  that 
case  being  led  carefully.  F.  C.  H. 

Northaiv  (2“>*  S.  iii.  11.)  — This  place  I find 
mentioned  in  Speed’s  England  Described,  1627, 
and  in  the  folio  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia, 
under  the  name  of  “ North-hall,  Casho.  Herts.” 
The  Villare  Anglicum  of  that  “ painfull  and 
learned  antiquarie  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  1656,”  has 
it  “ Northaw,  Cast,  Herts.”  Iw/3. 

Birmingham. 

Books  Burnt  (2°“’  S.  iii.  79.)  — Mr.  Simpson, 
in  sending  an  extract  from  the  Cambridge  Chro- 
nicle, which  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  J.  Comley,  of 
Norwich,  publicly  burning  a large  bale  of  his 
works,  says  he  knows  nothing  of  the  circumstance 
beyond  the  simple  fact  of  seeing  the  paragraph  in 
the  paper.  In  The  B.easoner  of  February  1,  1857, 
it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a correspondent  in 
Norwich,  that  the  books  burnt  were  not,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  newspaper  paragraph,  pub- 
lications expressing  heterodox  or  infidel  opinions, 
but  only  “ bills  containing  enormous  puffs  about 
tea,  importing,  in  various  ways,  that  his  establish- 
ment was  a branch  of  the  Great  European  Tea 
Company,  possessing  enormous  advantages,  &c.;” 
also  window  blinds  painted  to  the  same  effect. 

James  J.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley. 

Canonicals  ivorn  in  Public  (2"^  S.  ii.  479.)  — 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  Golden  Lecturer,  and 
incumbent  of  Camden  district,  Camberwell,  al- 
ways proceeds  robed  to  the  place  whence  he 
intends  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  I have  some- 
times had  the  pleasure  of  walking  wdth  him  on 
such  occasions.V  Threlkeld. 


William  the  Conqueror's  Joculator  (2'"'  S.  ii. 
111.)  — I beg  to  inform  A.  that  the  name  of  AVil- 
liam  the  Conqueror’s  joculator  has  descended  to 
posterity.  It  was  Berdic.  He  not  only  had 
three  towns,  but  also  five  carucates  of  land,  and  all 
rent-free.  These  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  Domesday  Booh,  p.  162.,  being  the 
first  page  relative  to  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
where  the  entry  stands  thus ; 

“ Berdic  joculator  regis  h’t.  iii.  uillas,  et  ibi.  v.  car’,  nil 
redd’.” 

It  does  not  appear  what  were  the  names  of  Ber- 
dic’s  towns.  W.  H.  W.  T. 

Somerset  House. 

James  Baynes,  Painter  in  Water-Colours  (2"'*  S. 
iii.  117.)  — James  Baynes  may  have  been  one  of 
the  many  exhibitors  at  the  only  show  of  the 
period,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  his  works  may 
have  been,  like  those  of  many  others,  as  Dayes, 
and  Groombridge,  and  Storer,  and  Hakewill, 
“ gentle  and  pleasing  transcripts  of  home  scenery,” 
and  may  have  attracted  attention  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion; but  we  cannot  name  him  with  Sandby,  who, 
at  his  birth,  was  already  a leading  lands/G/)  painter, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  Exhibitors  at 
the  Society  of  the  Artists  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
“ great  room  at  Spring  Gardens,”  and  indeed  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  which  was  opened  with  the 
first  gathering  of  the  day  in  1760.  Now  as  the 
said  Baynes  came  into  the  dark  world  of  British 
art  in  1766,  how  can  he  be  placed  on  the  same 
horizon  with  Sandby,  even  though  he  may  have 
been  the  master  of  Sass  or  Harding  ? Will  Luke 
Limner  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  the  year  of  Mr. 
Baynes’s  exhibitions,  either  in  water  or  oil,  that 
we  may  know  more  of  his  early  “gentle  master.” 

Mawlstick. 

Spinettes  (2°'^  S.  iii.  111.) — The  last  spinette  I 
ever  saw  existed  at  Rumsey  Place,  Crickhowel  ; 
I think  as  late  as  the  year  1820.  I know  not 
what  became  of  it  after  that  date,  nor  have  I now 
the  means  of  tracing  it.  The  last  allusion  to  such 
an  instrument  that  I now  recollect  was  in  Miss 
Ferrier’s  Jfam'ag-e,  published  about  1818  or  1819. 

Vryan  Rheged. 

Trafalgar  Veterans  (2“'*  S.  iii.  18.  76.  118.)  — 
It  may  save  some  trouble  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  ascertaining  the  number  of  survivors 
in  England,  and  spare  your  columns  the  loads  of 
letter-press  that  may  be  consumed  in  giving  in- 
dividually the  name  and  address  of  each  gallant 
officer  as  it  is  handed  to  you  by  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  if  you  will  state  generally  in  your 
next  Number,  that  a reference  to  The  New 
Navy  List,  published  by  Parker,  Furnival,  & 
Parker,  Whitehall,  will  disclose  the  name  of  every 
commissioned  officer  at  jiresent  on  the  Active  or 
the  Retired  List  who  served  under  Lord  Nelson 
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at  Trafalgar.  Such  officers  are  distinguished  in 
the  List  by  a (T)  prefixed  to  their  names. 

Is  it  possible  that  Don  Xavier  Ulloa  was  the 
last  survivor  in  Spain  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  f 
Our  own  heroes  seem  to  be  longer-lived  ; for  we 
have  still  several  officers  surviving  who  served  in 
Lord  Howe’s  fleet  in  the  actions  of  May  and  June 
1,  1794,  and  are  distinguished  in  The  New  Navy 
List  by  an  (H)  prefixed.  Vktan  Rheged. 

“How  do  Oyste?’s  make  their  Shells  f"  (2"'*  S. 
ii.  228.)  — I have  seen  no  answer  to  the  above 
Query  of  Mr.  Holt  White.  It  is  a curious  in- 
quiry, not  only  how  oysters,  but  how  such  shells  as 
those  of  the  gigantic  Chama  are  formed,  seeing 
that,  according  to  the  best  analyses  of  sea-water, 
so  small  a quantity  of  lime  has  been  discovered 
therein. 

The  following  analyses  are  from  the  Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia, Article  Sea-water,  by  Laurens,  and 
Schwitzer  of  Brighton  : — 


Mediterranean  Sea.  (Laurens.) 


Water 

_ 

- 959-06 

Com.  Salt 

- 

- 

27-22 

Ohio.  Mag. 

- 

- 

6 14 

Sul.  Mag. 

- 

- 

7-02 

Sul.  Lime 

- 

015 

Carb.  Do. 

- 

0-09 

Garb.  Mag. 

0-11 

Do.  Acid 

- 

- 

0-20 

Potash 

- 

- 

0-01 

1000-00 

“ Brighton.  (Schwitzer.) 


Water 

- 

- 964-74372 

Ohio.  Soda  - 

- 

- 

- 27-05948 

Chi.  Soda  - 

- 

3-66658 

Do.  Pot. 

_ 

_ 

0-76552 

Broni.  Mag. 

- 

0-02929 

Sulph.  Do.  - 

- 

- 

2-29578 

Do.  Lime 

- 

- 

1-40662 

Carb.  Do. 

- 

- 

0-03301 

A repetition  of  the  inquiry  may  attract  the 
notice  of  some  correspondent  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  the  subject.  R.  W. 

Filius  Populi;  Note  from  Wolverhampton  (2"^  S. 
iii.  107.)  — I send  you  an  extract  which  I copied 
many  years  ago  from  the  Register  of  Births  for 
the  parish  of  Lawrence  Waltham,  in  Berkshire. 
So  far  as  I can  recollect  thei-e  is  no  other  similar 
entry  in  the  same  volume,  though  several  notices 
of  children  baseborn  occur. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt-  of  the  meaning 
of  the  woi’ds  “ filii  filiseqvie  populi,”  my  entry  con- 
tains more  particulars  than  your  Wolverhampton 
Note;  and  one  question  remains  unanswered: 
Why  tlie  practice,  if  used  at  all,  was  so  rarely 
adopted : 

“ 1GG7.  Aime  the  daughter  of  Mary  Cardless  and  of 
the  people  borne  Novl  the  15,  1667,  bapt.  Nov'',  the  26. 
(She  made  oath,  did  the  mother,  at  Peter  Hulbert’s  at 


Southlake,  to  Colonell  Rich"*.  Nevile,  E.sqre.  and  to  Will. 
Barker  of  Sonning,  Esqre,  that  John  Ford,  sonne  of 
Thomas  Ford  of  White  Waltham  gott  it  on  St.  Valen- 
tine’s clay  before.)  ” 

Braybrooke. 

“ Aurea  Catena  Homeri"  (2“'*  S.  iii.  63.  81. 
104.)  — Amongst  the  old  writers,  Eirionnach  has 
omitted  Massinger’s  allusion  (Bondman,  Act  II. 
Sc.  3.)  : 

Marullo.  “ Equal  Nature  fashioned  us 
All  in  one  mould.  The  bear  serves  not  the  bear. 

Nor  the  wolf  the  wolf ; ’twas  odds  of  strength  in  tyrants. 
That  plucked  the  first  link  from  the  Golden  Chain 
With  which  that  Thing  op  Things*  bound  in  the  world.” 

Bacon  has : 

“ When  a man  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of 
the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of 
Nature’s  chain  must  needs  he  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter’s 
chair.”  — Adv.  of  Learning,  1828,  p.  12. 

Threlkeld. 

Cambridge. 

Mice  and  Music  (2“"’  S.  iii.  87.)  — I have  read 
in  some  work  on  Natural  History,  the  name  of 
which  has  escaped  my  memory,  of  mice  being 
charmed  by  music  in  the  same  way  which  Tiirel- 
KELD  mentions.  The  story  was  somewhat  as 
follows.  Some  gentlemen  on  board  ship  were 
whiling  away  their  time  with  music  on  a piano- 
forte, when  they  were  surprised  to  see  a mouse 
appear  on  the  instrument,  exhibiting  signs  of 
ecstacy  and  delight,  more  or  less,  according  as  the 
air  was  cheerful  or  plaintive.  This  lasted  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  on  an  air  of  a more  plaintive  cast 
than  the  preceding  ones  being  played,  the  poor 
mouse,  after  a few  more  delirious  e.xpressions  of 
delight,  suddenly  dropped  down  dead. 

I do  not  remember  any  more  instances  of  this, 
but  perhaps  this  may  help  to  corroborate  the 
statement  of  Threlkelb.  Eremite. 

Do  Bees  use  Soot  ? (2"'^  S.  iii.  12.)  — Being, 
like  your  correspondent  D.,  an  old  bee-keeper,  I 
agree  with  him  in  questioning  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  bees  use  soot  for  any  pur|)ose  what- 
ever ; but  I can  easily  believe  that  the  opium- 
eater  may  have  heard  them  in  the  cottage  chim- 
neys. Will  D.  accept  the  following  conjecture  as 
to  their  business  there  ? 

It  is  a fact  which  I have  often  verified  by  ob- 
servation that,  in  the  swarming  season,  many  bees, 
apparently  begrimed  with  soot,  may  be  seen  about 
the  hives ; and  it  is  also  well  known\hat  swarms, 
on  coming  off,  frequently  settle  in  chimneys.  Are 
they  led  thither  by  chance  ? Or  may  not  our 
black  friends  have  been  employed  in  looking  out 
the  place  of  tlieir  future  abode?  I know  many 
bee-keepers  who  are  of  the  latter  opinion.  In- 

* A literal  translation  of  Ens  Entium,  as  Mason  re- 
marks. 
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deed,  an  old  neighbour  of  mine  used  frequently 
to  tell  me  that  he  was  daily  e.xpectiiig  a particular 
hive  to  swarm,  because  he  had  seen  a number  of 
sweeps  going  into  it.  D.  A. 

Arbroath. 

Cartibridf'e  Jeiix  (TEsprit  S.  xii.  52.  154.) 
— To  the  list  furnished  by  Mr.  Bates  maybe 
added  — 

“ Sketches  of  Cantabs,  by  John  Smith  (of  Smith  Hall), 
gent.,  with  two  illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  Lon- 
don, 1850.” 

U.  B. 

Index  Motto  (2"*'  S.  iii.  passim').  — \ have  just 
met  with  these  verses  in  an  old  book  ; they  seem 
to  deserve  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  appurtenant  to 
many  communications  on  Indexes. 

“ In  Lmidem  Indicum. 

(Parodia  Horat.  ode  it.  lib.  ii.) 

“ Tantus  hand  libro  decor  est,  valorque 
Abdita  multis,  studiose  lector, 

Indicis  jiisti  nisi  coinprobato 
Splendent  usu. 

“ Claret  hinc  dius  Maro ; claret  <evo, 

Notus  indoctos  Juvenalis,  atque 
Flaccus ; et  sic  indicibus  libellos 
Faina  celebrat. 

“ Rectius  sic  invenias  petendo 
Quod  velis,  quam  si  faciem,  evolutis 
Paginis,  omnem  vidcas,  utrumque  et 
Servias  ista. 

“ Decipit  iidens  sibi  stepe  ii.vrnj.-n, 

Xec  pctitum  dat,  nisi  certa  menti 
Obiret  norma  indicis,  atque  pellat 
Inde  timorem. 

“ Redditum  quodcumque  suo  locorum, 

Excidens  menti  dubio  labanti, 

Monstrat  Index,  indeque  quemque  falsis 
Dedocct  uti. 

“ Vocibus,  sedemque  locumque  tutum 
Deferrens  islis;  placidamque  mentem, 

Qui  Indicis  librorum  oculo  irretorto 
Spectat  amatos.” 

George. 

Acomhleth"  (2"'^  S.  iii.  30.) — In  the  French 
language  there  is  a word,  cotnhle,  which  signifies 
''■raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of;"  and  in  reply  to 
the  Query  of  J.  B.,  I would  suggest  that  acornbleth 
is  derived  from  it.  “ A horse  that  acomhlethf  i.  e. 
“ a horse  that  prarices  or  rears."  I have  searched 
in  vain  for  the  word  in  many  dictionaries  and 
cyclopasdias,  as  also  in  an  old  edition  of  the 
Sportsmans  Dictionary ; but  even  there,  there  is 
no  such  word.  Henri. 

“ What  teas  the  largest  Sum  ever  given  for  a 
Picture?  (2"'*  S.  iii.  110.)  — Though  not  a direct 
answer  to  Cuthbert  Bede's  Query,  it  is  interest- 
ing, in  vindication  of  the  love  of  art  in  our  own 
country,  to  notice  the  extravagant  price  offered 
some  years  since  for  the  “ Raising  of  Lazaru.s,”  by 


Sebastian  del  Piombo,  — a picture  which  has  now, 
I believe,  found  a resting-place  in  our  National 
Gallery.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  is  said  to  have  purchased  it 
for  24,000  francs.  It  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Angerstein  for  3,500Z.,  and  by  him 
I he  large  sum  of  2d,000Z.  was  refused  when  ten- 
dered by  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthill  Abbey;  his 
demand  being  five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  stated.  John  Booker. 

Mayors  Re-elected  (2"'*  S.  ii.  384.  477.  ; iii.  99.) 
— John  Spencer  was  four  times  mayor  of  Galway, 
1665-68  ; Theodore  Russell,  twelve  times,  1674- 
85  ; Denis  Daly,  seven  times,  1769-88  ; Peter 
Daly,  five  times,  1778-99  ; Hyacinth  Daly,  twelve 
times,  1779 — 1816  ; Denis  Bowes  Daly,  ten  times, 
1784 — 1812;  and  James  Daly,  five  times,  1804- 
19.  (Hardiman’s  History  of  Galway,  pp.  217-29.) 

. Abhba. 

Ecclesiastics  employed  in  State  Affairs  (2"'-'  S.  iii. 
p.  91.) — Bishop  Robinson  was  not  the  last  clerical 
statesman  : Charles,  first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  was 
in  deacon’s  orders.  (Wraxall’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  210.)  Mackenzie  Wai.cott,  M.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Kemble  is  a man  of  uncommon  and  original  power, 
and  his  State  Papers  and  Correspondence  illustrative  of 
the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Europe  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Aecession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  (8vo., 
J.  W.  Parker  & Son),  is  a most  able  and  important  vo- 
lume. Besides  an  historical  introduction,  which  lays 
open  the  general  state  of  Europe  in  a masterly  way,  the 
work  contains  — prefixed  to  its  several  divisions  — various 
biographical  notices  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  Those 
of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  deRocklitz,  Count  Schulen- 
burg,  Patkul  and  Cavalier,  are  models  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  The  letters  themselves  are  of  varied  interest. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  writers  — Leibnitz,  the  Electress 
Sophia.  Bishop  Burnet,  Thomas  Burnet,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Caroline  Princess  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Queen  of  George  II.  — are  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  importance  of  the  contents.  We  have  no  room  for 
extracts,  or  wo  should  not  feel  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
selecting  passages  of  interest.  The  two  accounts  given  of 
an  interview  between  the  Electress  Sophia  and  the  Czar 
Peter  would  certainly  be  amongst  the  extracts  we  should 
make.  The  Electress  and  her  daughter  Sophia  Charlotte 
of  Prussia  wrote  to  their  correspondents  separate  accounts 
of  this  great  event.  The  people  collected  in  crowds  around 
the  place  appointed  for  receiving  the  Russian  autocrat. 
The  bashful  Czar  could  not  face  the  glances  of  a Hano- 
verian mob,  whereupon  the  Elector  dispersed  the  crowd 
with  the  soldiers  of  his  guard,  and  the  Czar  slipped  unob- 
served into  the  palace,  and  ran  up  a private  staircase  to  his 
appointed  room.  Introduced  to  the  ladies  of  the  Electoral 
House,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  some  time 
was  silent  and  confused.  But  the  Electress  and  Sophia  Char- 
lotte took  him,  one  on  each  side,  and  determined  to  over- 
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come  his  shyness.  The  mother  plied  him  with  questions ; 
the  daughter  was  gay  and  talkative.  It  was  fun  to  them 
to  observe  his  extraordinary  grimaces,  his  general  hoorish- 
ness,  and  the  fact,  which  both  the  ladies  lament  ex- 
tremely, that  he  had  never  had  “ a master  to  teach  him 
to  eat  cleanly.”  The  younger  lady  made  an  obvious 
impression.  She  and  the  Czar  exchanged  snuff-boxes, 
and  became  the  warmest  of  friends.  As  the  evening 
wore  on,  his  heart  opened.  Music  was  introduced.  The 
Czar  tolerated  Ferdinando  and  admired  Quirini,  but 
admitted  that  his  taste  ran  on  ship -building  and  fire- 
works. He  boasted  of  having  worked  at  the  former  art, 
and  made  the  ladies  feel  the  callosities  which  labour  had 
produced  on  his  hands.  When  the  wine  began  to  take 
effect,  he  became  more  jovial.  Before  he  stood  up  to 
dance,  he  hunted  in  vain  throughout  his  train  for  a 
pair  of  gloves.  But  the  want  did  not  dismay  him.  As 
midnight  approached,  his  mirth  ran  “ fast  and  furious.” 
He  sent,  like  King  Stephen,  for  his  own  “fiddlers 
three,”  taught  the  ladies  the  dances  of  his  native  wilds, 
and,  in  the  fervour  of  his  joviality,  handed  brimming 
goblets  of  wine  to  the  members  of  the  Electoral  Court,  to 
his  attendants,  and  to  the  musicians.  The  attendants 
repaid  the  liberalit}-  of  their  master.  The  Czar  and  the 
ladies  kept  up  the  entertainment  until  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  attendants  then  adjourned  for  a more 
private  carouse,  and  Coppenstein  earned  a superb  pelisse 
of  sables  by  sitting  up  all  night  with  the  principal  Mus- 
covites, and  by  the  care  with  which  be  toppled  them  into 
their  carriages  when  they  resumed  their  journey  on  the 
following  morning  — all  dead  drunk.  Many  pictures 
equally  curious  might  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Kemble’s 
admir-able  volume. 

When  noticing  Dr.  Bliss’s  Reliquice  Hearnianai,  we  little 
thought  that  we  should  have  to  record  that  so  great  was 
the  anxiety  to  secure  copies,  that  the  whole  impression, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  copies  on  large  paper, 
was  sold  within  a month. 

The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  held 
their  General  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Gallery  of 
British  Artists,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  The  following  papers  were  read:  1.  Mid- 
dlesex at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey;  by  Edward 
Griffith,  I’isq.,  F.R.S.  2.  Walks  in  the  City;  No.  1.  Bi- 
shopsgate  Ward;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  3.  Monumental  Brasses  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, Part  II. ; by  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.  A.,  — to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  a very  crowded  room.  The  Society 
is  doing  its  work  well,  and  is  obviously  now  firmly  esta- 
blished. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Remonstrance  paite  ao  Charles  II.  Roy  i>e  Grande  Bretagne. 

By  Robert  Menteth.  Published  in  Paris,  1652. 

History  of  Stirlingshire  and  Linlithgowshire.  By  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bald.  Printed  in  Edinburgh,  iu  Folio.  1710. 

Swift’s  Letters,  8vo.  London,  1741. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriagQ  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daluy,  Publishers  of  “ ±^OTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  scut  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; 

Rev.  Dr.  Pusey’s  Parochial  Sermons.  2 Vols. 

Rev.  a.  Watson’s  Sermons  por  Sundays,  Festivals,  Fasts,  etc. 
5 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  B,  Wilkinson,  Weston  Market  Rectory,  Harling, 
Thetford. 


Shakspeare’s  Macbeth.  Chalmers’  Edition.  In  one  number,  to  com- 
plete a set. 

Wanted  by  xi.  Barnw^d,  48.  Cauonbury  Square. 


Self-Formation.  2 Vols.  (Knight.’)  Two  copies. 

Half  Hours  with  Best  Authors.  First  Edition. 

Clark  on  Climate. 

Miller’s  Footprints  op  Creator. 

Guy’s  Hospital  Reports.  Vol.  VII.,  Part  2.  1850. 
Christie  on  Projections. 

Neivton’s  Aids  to  Prophetic  Inquiry,  Third  Series. 
Sleight’s  Voice  prom  Deap  and  Dumb  Mote. 

Mayhew’s  London  Labour  and  London  Poor.  Vol.  II. 
Waddinoton’s  Church  History. 

Civil  Engineer’s  and  Architect’s  Journal.  1852—1856. 
Hooker’s  Icones.  450—500. 

Wanted  by  Thos.  Kerslake,  Bristol. 


Macfarlane’s  French  Revolution.  Charles  Knight.  1845,  No.  I. 
Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Middleton,  Stanton,  Ashbourne. 


ta  C0rrcdjiaiiticiiW. 

T.  E.  N.,  G.  H.  Locking,  D.,M.  C.  H.,Notsa,  R.  Salmon,  are  thankol, 
hut  their  communications  have  heen  anticipated  by  other  Correspondents , 

E.  G.  The  lines  on  the  Bible  — 

” Witliin  this  awful  volume  lies  ” — 
arefromScott's  Monastery.  See  ” N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  v.  66. 

Clericus  Rusticus.  The  account  of  the  origin  of  God  Save  the  Queen 
quoted  by  Raikes  from  Madame  de  CTC(i\xy  has  no  foundation  in  fact , 
The  Memoires  themselves  are  of  no  authoi-ity. 

Notsa.  The  Duchess  de  PrasUn  was  murdered  on  the  ISfft  August. 
1847 ; and  the  duke,  who  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  poisoiicd  himself 
in  prison  on  the  ‘Ibih  of  the  same  month, 

J.  Lloyd  Phelps.  Cloth  covers  for  binding  the  Half  Yearly  Volumes 
of  N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  from  our  Publishers,  price  Is.  2d.  each, 

E.  G.  will  find  notices  of  many  Greek  versions  of  Gray’s  Elegy  i/i  our 
1st  S.  i.  101.,  4-c. 

S.  H.  M.  is  assured  that  no  discourtesy  was  intended.  His  reply  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  alludes  had  been  anticipated  by  Da.  Rimbault, 
(see  2nd  S.  ii.  4.58.,)  as  one  of  the  communication  now  forwarded  has  heen 
anticipated  in  our  Rumber  for  January  \7th,  p.  69. 

Alpha.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  insertion  of  Queries.  Our  friends 
should  not,  however,  trouble  us  with  Queries  which  may  be  answered  by 
turning  to  the  most  common  books  of  reference. 

M.  J.  S.  Broad  is  no  doubt  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  The  Imperial 
Magazine  for  1828.  He  was  also,  toe  believe,  the  author  of  A History  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  Bristol,  12mo.,  1816,  and  Hymns  adapted  for  Adult 
Schools,  8vo.,  1819.  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  was  the  author  of 'Eissny  on 
Mind. 

Errata.  — 2nd  S.  iii.  44.  col.  1.  1.25  from  bottom, /or  “Pitt"  read 
“ Pill ; ” p.  127.  col.  2. 1.  27.,  /or  “ Corber  ” read  “ Corker.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for- 
warded direct  from  the  Publishers  ^including  the  Half-yearly  XtiDs.x)  is 
11s.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in  favemr  o/*  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom  also  all  Communi- 
cations FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


NOW  READY,  price  5s.  cloth, 

GENERAL  INDEX 

TO 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

rXRST  SERIES,  Vols.  X.  to  XXX. 

“ The  utility  of  such  a volume,  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but  to  well- 
informed  readers  generally,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  references  (between 
30,000  and  40,000)  are  to  articles  which  themselves  point  out  the  best 
sources  of  information  upon  their  respective  subjects.”  — The  Times, 
June  28,  1856. 

” Here  we  have  a wonderful  whet  to  the  First  Series  of  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES,  exciting  the  appetite  of  those  who  do  not  yet  possess 
it,  and  forming  that  kind  of  necessary  accompaniment  to  it  which 
must  be  procured  by  those  who  do.  « ♦ st?  Practically,  in  fact,  the 
valui^of  the  First  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  as  a work  of 
referrace  is  doubled  to  all  students  by  this  publication.”  — /i'xa/mVier, 
July  12th. 

” A GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  valuable  and  curious  matter  in  the 
First  and  completed  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  a great 
boon  to  the  literary  student.  » * * Having  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  on  various  points,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness.” 
.—  Literary  Gazette,  July  2Cth. 

BELL  & DALDY,  180.  Fleet  Street ; and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsmen. 
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iSatrS. 

POPE,  BEIINDA,  AND  “THE  MAN  OP  MERIT.” 

Considering  the  long  and  intimate  friendship 
which  existed  between  Pope  and  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Blount,  it  always  appeared  to  me  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  no  intercourse,  so  far 
as  known,  between  Pope  and  Michael  Blount,  the 
brother ; but  the  fact  lately  brought  to  light  in 
The  Athenmim.,  of  the  drunken  brawl  in  which 
Michael  Blount  was  engaged  shows  so  far  the 
character  .and  habits  of  the  man,  as  to  suggest  an 
explanation.  It  is  almost  equally  strange  that  no 
acquaintance  or  social  intercourse  was  brought 
about  by  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Dedication, 
and  the  letter  on  her  marriage,  between  Belinda, 
the  “man  of  merit,”  and  the  poet.  The  Perkins’s 
were  Catholics,  and  Upton  Court  was  within 
range  of  Pope’s  visiting  acquaintance. 

I suspect  that  in  this,  as  in  Michael  Blount’s 
case,  there  was  a want  of  congeniality  — that  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a country  gentleman  of  an  old  and 
now  forgotten  school  — a jovial  fox-hunter  — a 
true  man  amongst  the  squires;  and  Pope,  in  a 
letter  to  Cromwell,  has  left  us  an  inimitable  pic- 
ture of  this  class  of  Berkshire  gentlemen  : 

“ I assure  you  I am  look’d  upon  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  a very  sober  and  well-dispos’d  person,  no  great  Hunter 
indeed,  but  a great  Esteemer  of  the  noble  sport,  and  only 
unhappy  in  niy  want  of  constitution  for  that,  and  Drink- 
ing. They  all  say  ’tis  pity  I am  so  sickly,  and  I think 
’tis  pity  they  are  so  health}'.  But  I say  nothing  that 
may  destroy  their  good  opinion  of  me ; I have  not  quoted 
one  Latin  Author  since  I came  down,  but  have  learn’d 
without  Book  a Song  of  Mr.  Tho.  Duifey’s,  who  is  your 
only  Poet  of  tolerable  reputation  in  this  Country.  He 
makes  all  the  merriment  in  our  Entertainments,  and  but 
for  him,  there  rvould  be  so  miserable  a dearth  of  Catches, 
that  I fear  they  would  sans  ceremonie  put  either  the  par- 
son or  me  upon  making  some  for  ’em.  Any  man,  of  any 
quality,  is  heartily  welcome  to  the  best  Topeing-Table  of 
our  Gentry,  who  can  roundly  humm  out  some  fragments 
or  Rhapsodies  of  his  Works:  So  that  in  the  s.ame  manner 
as  was  said  of  Homer  to  his  Detractors,  What?  Dares 
any  man  speak  against  Him  who  has  given  so  many  men 
to  Eat?  (Meaning  the  Khapsodists  who  liv’d  b}'  re- 
jieating  his  Verses.)  So  may  it  be  said  of  Mr.  Durfey  to 
his  Detractors;  Dares  any  one  despise  Him,  who  has 
made  so  many  men  Drink?  ” 

I have,  however,  no  reason  for  including  Mr. 
Perkins  in  this  class,  but  the  collection  of  one  of 
these  “ Khapsodists,”  called  Les  Badinages  de 
Mons.  Wynter,  or  Wy  liters  Whims ; and  as  this 
collection  was  not  published  till  1744,  and  as  Be- 
linda’s Mr.  Perkins  died  in  1736,  I ought  perhaps 
to  assume  that  his  successor  at  Upton  was  the 
party  alluded  to ; but  Mr.  Wynter  appears  to 
have  passed  many  of  his  later  years  in  Reading 
gaol,  and  to  have  collected  the  wretched  trash 
which  forms  the  volume  as  an  apology  for  levy- 
ing small  mail  on  his  friends  and  neighbours.  I 


must  indeed  believe  that  such  stuff  could  only 
have  been  written  in  the  sallad  days  even  of  a 
worshipper  of  Tom  Durfey.  The  Collection  is 
Berkshire  all  over ; all  classes  and  conditions  of 
Berkshire  people  are  therein  celebrated,  from  Mr. 
Parker,  M.P.  for  the  county,  to  J.  Cashin,  sur- 
veyor of  the  roads,  including  Miss  Dawson,  who 
sent  him  a present  when  in  Reading  gaol,  and 
the  people  of  Upton  Court,  where,  from  the  fol- 
lowing, he  appears  to  have  been  a guest : 

“ A Rhapsody,  The  Lamhourn  Hares,  written  at  Upton 
Court. 

“ Since  Lambourn  Hares  are  sav’d  by  Frost, 

And  since  we’re  met  together, 

We’ll  swear  and  dance  and  sing  and  toast, 

And  ne’er  regard  the  weather.” 

There  are  four  verses  to  this  rhapsody ; but 
one,  I think,  is  enough  to  give  you  a taste  of  its 
quality. 

Another  address  to  Mr.  Perkins  is  of  a still 
lower  tone  ; and  I cannot  but  hope  that  it  was  not 
addressed  to  the  husband  of  Belinda,  or  to  any 
other  husband.  It  gives  us,  however,  an  insight 
into  the  life  of  one  or  other  of  the  Perkins’s,  and 
may  be,  therefore,  just  worth  preserving  in  the 
pages  of  “ m.  & Q.  : ” 

“ Advice  to  Mr.  Perkins,  after  a most  acute  Feaver,  which 
was  judg'd  the  third  day. 

“ I’m  going,  Sir,  to  dirty  Theal, 

To  purchase  there  a well-fed  Eel, 

And  something  else  — }’OU  know  my  mind, 

A pretty  little  Lass  — that’s  kind. 

“ I’d  have  you  likewise  change  the  scene, 

And  go  to  Aldermarston  Green, 

There  difTrent  Objects  you  will  see, 

And  tast  of  sweet  Variety. 

“ Hear  Harry  Boyle,  like  skylark  sing. 

And  D — k — a .say  — not  one  good  thing. 

Variety’s  the  Soul  of  Bliss, 

Rejecting  that  — we  take  up  this. 

From  hence  to  Padworth  you’ll  repair,  ] 

See  B — r young,  and  H — h fair,  V 

Both  please  the  Eye,  — both  charm  the  Ear.  J 

“ Alternately  then  with  ’em  dance, 

Give  one  a Squeeze — and  one  a glance  — 

I alwat'S  was,  and  am  your  Friend, 

Your  Caution  highly  I commend. 

“ Your  Stream  of  Passion  to  divide. 

The  Banks  might  blow  — if  in  one  Tide 
It  flow’d  — such  Love  might  break  your  Rest, 

But,  if  she’s  kind  — ’tis  past  a Jest. 

“ Then  all  all  all  Hers  you  must  be. 

For  Ladies  deal  not  in  Synecdoche.” 

Before  I take  leave  of  the  Perkins's  I may  as 
well  note  that  Mr.  Carruthers  says  (ii.  219.)  that — 

“ In  the  parish  church  of  Ufton  Nervets  are  some  monu- 
ments of  the  family  [of  Perkins]  — one  of  them  in  chalk, 
representing  Arabella  and  her  husband  under  an  arch  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  columns.” 

I cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Carruthers  was  writ- 
ing at  second-hand,  and  has  made  a blunder ; but 
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as  lie  does  not  quote  his  authority  he  must  stand 
responsible.  Lysons,  in  his  History  of  Berkshire, 
tells  us,  in  almost  the  same  words,  that  there  are 
many  monuments  in  the  church  to  the  Perkins 
family,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  that  of 
Francis  Perkins,  wAo  died  in  1635,  “which  ex- 
hibits the  figures  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  lady 
under  an  arch  supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  is 
of  chalk"  P.  B.  A. 


Longfellow’s  “ golden  legend.” 

It  is  strange  that  amongst  the  interesting  notes 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  appended  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  Golden  Legend,  he  has  none  on  the 
very  subject-matter  of  the  legend  itself,  though  it 
much  requires  elucidation,  and  Mailath  makes 
special  reference  to  it  in  his  preface. 

A belief  in  the  purifying  and  atoning  virtues  of 
human  blood,  especially  with  regard  to  lepers,  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  amongst  mankind  since  the 
Fall.  Even  amongst  the  heathen,  sacrifices  of  ani- 
mals were  considered  to  derive  their  efficacy  from 
some  mysterious  connexion  with,  and  prefiguration 
of,  human  death  and  human  blood.  Thus  the  sa- 
cred seal  of  Egypt  on  the  animal  set  apart  for  sa- 
crifice had  the  figure  of  a Man  bound  as  a victim, 
indicating  that  such  sacrifice  was  considered  as 
vicarious.  Caiaphas  gave  expression  to  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  mankind  from  the  remotest  ages, 
when  he  declared  “ that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that 
one  Man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not.”  “ And  this  spake  he 
not  of  himself,”  but  from  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
prophecy  inspiring  him  as  high-priest.  It  has 
been  from  the  most  ancient  times  the  opinion  of 
mankind  that  the  voluntary  death  of  an  innocent 
and  noble  person  might  be  an  atonement  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  national  sins,  and  might  pre- 
vent national  calamities  * ; and,  d fortiori,  that  one 
man  might  thus  die  for  a friend.  Both  in  the 
early  times  before  Christianity,  and  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  human  blood  was  considered  as  a 
medicine  of  universal  application,  a remedy  alike 
for  sin  and  sickness.  These  beliefs  had  a germ  of 
truth  in  them,  and  were  founded  on  that  mystery 
connected  with  blood,  especially  human  blood, 
which  God  Himself  has  declared,  but  which  has 
never  been  fully  unfolded  : “ The  life  of  the  flesh 
is  in  the  blood;  and  I have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls  : 
for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for 
the  soul.”  — Levit.  xvii.  11.  “ Almost  all  things 

are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood;  and,  without 


* Cf.  Barton’s  Analogy,  pt.  vi.,  “ The  Analogy  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  between  the  disposition  in  Men  to  believe  in 
the  Saviours  of  Nations,  and  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.” 
Dublin,  1760. 


shedding  of  blood,  is  no  remission.”  — Heb.  ix. 

22. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  the  an- 
cients regarded  human  blood  as  the  special  and 
only  cure  for  that  most  dreadful  of  all  disorders, 
leprosy.  The  leprosy  was  selected  by  God  Him- 
self, from  all  other  diseases,  as  the  especial  type 
and  symbol  of  sin,  the  very  sacrament  of  death, 
and  as  such  He  treats  it  all  through  the  Mosaic 
law. 

Pliny,  ■ after  describing  “ the  white  Leprosie, 
called  Elephantiasis,”  observes ; 

“ Aigypti  peculiare  malum ; et  quum  in  reges  incidisset, 
populis  funebre.  Quippe  in  balneis  solia  temperebantur 
humana  sanguine  ad  medicinam.”  — Hist.  Nat.,  lib. 
xxviii.  cap.  v. ; cf.  cap.  x. 

Thus  rendered  by  Philemon  Holland  : 

“ A peculiar  malady  is  this  and  natural  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ; but  looke  when  any  of  their  Kings  fell  into  it,  woe 
worth  the  subjects  and  poor  people ; for  then  were  the 
tubs  and  bathing  vessels,  wherein  they  sate  in  the  baine 
(i.  e.  bath),  filled  with  men’s  blood  for  their  cure.” 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Soane  in  an  in- 
teresting article  on  “ Blood  Baths  in  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages.’’  * After  expressing  his  surprise 
“ that  the  Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages  adopted 
the  Pagan  rather  than  the  Jewish  belief,”  and 
stating  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  only 
restrained  from  using  this  revolting  remedy  in 
consequence  of  a vision,  this  writer  proceeds  : 

“The  use  of  the  blood-bath  seems  to  have  been  by  far 
too  common  both  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  time  of  the  great  leprosy  this  belief  must 
have  given  occasion  to  numberless  cruelties,  more  espe- 
cially as  children  and  maidens  were  the  objects  of  it,  a 
class  the  least  likely  to  be  able  to  escape  from  the  sacri- 
fice demanded  of  them.  After  a time,  however,  it  re- 
ceived a check  from  an  opinion  gradually  gaining  ground 
that  only  the  blood  of  those  would  be  efficacious  who 
offered  themselves  freely  and  voluntarily  for  a beloved 
sufferer.” 

Mr.  Soane  then  gives  the  outlines  of  the  old 
German  ballad  of  Armer  Heinrich,  or  “ Poor 
Henry,”  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  American 
poet’s  “ Golden  Legend,”  and  then  continues  : 

“ The  stor}"^  of  Amicus  and  Amelins  is  another  fable  of 
the  same  kind;  and  there  is  a similar  tale  related  of 
Louis  XI.  thinking  to  avoid  his  approaching  death  by 
drinking  the  blood  of  young  children.  The  historian 
Gaguin  (^Croniques  de  France,  1516,  feuillet  ccij.)  testifies 
to  the  fact ; ‘ Every  day  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
the  medicines  profited  him  nothing,  though  of  a strange 
character,  for  he  vehemently  hoped  to  recover  by  the 
human  blood  which  he  drank  and  swallowed  from  certain 
children.  But  he  died  at  Tours.’  Klinger  has  employed 
the  blood-bath  to  heighten  the  horrors  of  his  Faust.” 

In  my  Note  on  “France:  Legends”  (P‘  S.  x. 
p.  457.)  I referred  to  the  legend  of  “ Monk  Felix,” 
which,  forms  an  episode  in  Mr.  Longfellow’s  book  : 


* New  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Lond.  1849,  vol.  i. 
p.72. 
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(mother  note  on  the  subject  may  be  acceptable. 
Lord  Lindsay  observes ; 

“ A very  beautiful  legend  of  a monk  on  whose  heart  the 
benumbing  thought  had  settled,  ‘ Alust  not  the  bliss  of 
eternity  pall  at  last,  and  shall  we  not  weary  of  heaven  ? ’ 
— and  who,  after  having  been  beguiled  into  a wood  by  a 
song  of  a bird,  and  having  passed  as  it  seemed  an  hour 
there  listening  to  it,  returned  to  the  monastery  to  find  an 
whole  generation  had  passed  away  during  his  absence, 
and  to  learn  by  this  experience  that  an  eternity  will  not 
suffice  to  exhaust  the  bliss  of  Paradise  — has  been  related 
with  much  feeling  and  beauty  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench, 
in  his  volume  entitled  The  Story  of  Justin  diartin,  and 
other  Poems,  Lond.  1836.’  ” — Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of 
Christian  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  cciv. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  book  which  the 
monk  was  reading  before  his  trance  was  the 
famous  treatise  of  St.  Austin,  De  Civitate  Dei, 
“ Of  the  City  of  God.”  The  penult  chapter  of 
this  noble  work  treats  “ Of  the  quality  of  the 
Vision  with  which  the  Saints  shall  see  God  in  the 
World  to  come;”  and  the  last  chapter  treats 
“ Of  the  Eternal  Felicity  of  the  City  of  God,  and 
the  perpetual  Sabbath.”  This  is  alluded  to  in 
the  legend: 

“ In  dem  er  lesen  begann 
Da  traf  er  diese  Stelle  an : 

Dass  in  dem  Himmel  ware 
Stets  Freude  ohne  Schwere, 

Und  immer  ohne  Ende.”  * 

In  conclusion,  I would  ask  with  Elsie ; 

“ Do  you  know  the  story 
Of  Christ  and  the  Sultan’s  daughter? 

That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  them  all.” 

Where  did  Longfellow  get  this  story  ? He 
gives  no  note  upon  it. 

In  the  last  number  (Feb.  14.)  of  that  most 
excellent  and  ably-conducted  periodical.  The 
Saturday  Review,  appeared  an  article  on  “ French 
Romance  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,”  being  a re- 
view of  a collection  of  five  Nouvelles  Franqoises, 
published  in  Paris  last  year  by  MM.  Moland  et 
C.  D’Hericault.  I subjoin  a passage  from  this 
article,  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  my  Note  : 

“ One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  editors’ 
preface  is  their  history  of  the  Romance  of  Amis  und 
Amile,  the  Orestes  and  Pylades  of  the  Middle  Ages.  After 
a careful  critical  examination  into  the  origin  of  the  tale 
and  its  historical  foundation,  together  with  a statement 
of  their  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  a poSm  grafted  on 
an  Ecclesiastical  chronicle,  MAI.  Moland  and  D’Hericault 
proceed  to  trace  the  successive  transformations  which 
the  story  underwent.  As  they  remark,  an  aecount  of 
these  alone  might  furnish  materials  for  an  ‘entire  Philo- 


* With  regard  to  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  to 
which  1 before  referred,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the 
North,  see  Heywood’s  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angells, 
p.  606.,  and  Soane’s  New  Curios,  of  Lit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  10-1. 
As  the  latter  writer  observes,  the  legend  has  been  repeated 
by  a multitude  of  Alahometan  writers,  and  Mahomet 
has  even  inserted  it  in  the  Koran. 


Sophie  History  of  Literature  — indicating,  as  it  does, 
clearly  and  full^-,  the  influences  affecting,  at  each  period 
of  their  career,  at  each  stage  of  their  development,  the 
legends,  the  Chansons  de  gestes,  the  poems,  all  the  literary 
materials,  all  the  historic  events,  which,  appropriated, 
transformed,  and  dignified  by  poetry,  have  thus  been  mys- 
teriously preserved  for  us  during  the  Carlovingian  age, 
and  brought  down  to  the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance.’ 

. . . We  may  add  that  the  miraculous  cure  of  Amis,  in 
the  romance  of  Amis  and  Amile,  has  a striking  similarity 
to  another  Eastern  tale  — not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  as 
the  one  we  have  just  mentioned.  Tiie  Arabian  chronicler 
speaks  of  a king  who,  having  lost  a faithful  servant  by 
his  transformation  into  stone,  is  told  that  he  can  call  his 
friend  back  to  life  if  he  is  willing  to  behead  his  two  chil- 
dren, and  to  sprinkle  the  ossified  figure  with  their  blood. 
He  makes  up  his  mind  to  the  sacrifice,  but,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  children  with  his  drawn  sword,  the  will  is 
accepted  by  Heaven  for  the  deed,  and  he  suddenly  sees 
the  stone  restored  to  animation.  In  the  story  of  the 
Western  friends  and  martyrs,  we  have  Amile  commanded 
by  the  angel  to  cure  Amis  of  leprosy  by  precisely  the  same 
means,  and  we  see  the  same  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
father  to  comply  with  the  required  condition.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  miracle  is  at  once  more  pretentious  and 
les.s  artistic.  The  children  are  actually  beheaded,  and 
Amis  is  washed  in  their  blood ; but  when  the  two  friends 
return  from  church,  whither  they  had  repaired  to  render 
thanks  for  the  cure  of  Amis,  they  find  them  miraculously 
brought  back  to  life.  In  both  stories  the  mother  of  the 
boys  is  absent  at  prayers  during  the  performance  of  the 
miracle,  and,  on  her  return,  entirely  approves  of  the  sup- 
posed sacrifice.  These  and  other  points  of  resemblance, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  decidedly  Oriental  character 
of  the  tale  of  the  Emperor  Constant,  serve  to  show  that 
the  Western  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  if  not  actually 
drawing  its  inspirations  from  that  of  the  East,  was  at 
least  linked  with  it  in  close  and  constant  communication. 

“ In  their  preface  the  editors  promise  us  a collection  of 
prose  tales  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in 
which  they  will  ‘ recal  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  all 
the  influences  which  occupy  the  literary  stage  down  to 
the  Renaissance.’  We  shall  most  gladly  welcome  the 
publication  of  these  romances,  if  they  depict,  half  as 
vividly  as  the  present  series,  the  manners  and  spirit  of 
their  age.  In  the  meantime,  we  sincerely  thank  AIM. 
Aloland  and  D’Hericault  for  this  unpretending  but  truly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  an  early  European 
literature.” 

EiaiONNAcn. 


SHAK.SPEARIANA. 

Cymleline,  Act  V.  Sc.  5.  — 

“ The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter. 

Which  we  call  mollis  aer;  and  mollis  aer 
We  terra  it  midier : which  mulier,  1 divine, 

Is  this  most  constant  wife.” 

Upon  the  passage  which  contains  these  lines 
Coleridge  remarks : 

“ It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  Shakespeare  should 
have  introduced  this  ludicrous  scroll,  which  answers  no 
one  purpose,  either  propulsive,  or  explicatory,  unless  as  a 
joke  on  etymology.”  — Notes  on  Shakespeai-e,  i.  131. 

But,  the  “joke  on  etymology  ” is  somewhat 
older  than  Shakspeare’s  time.  In  the  Origines 
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of  Isidorus  Hispalensis  {circa  a.d.  620)  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : 

“Mulier,  a mollitie,  tamquam  mollier,  detracta  litera  et 
mutata,  appellata  est  mulier.”  — Isid.  Orig.  ii.  2. 

And,  moreover,  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus 
(circa  B.c.  170),  i.  2.  36.,  is,  I believe,  a similar 
derivation  of  the  word  mulier. 

Besides  this  etymology,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  place  Professor  Max  Muller’s  derivation  of 
brother  and  sister  ; 

“The  original  meaning  of  6/iraiar  (Sanskrit,  brother) 
seems  to  have  been  he  who  carries  or  assists ; of  svasar 
(sister),  she  who  pleases  or  consoles  — svasti  meaning  in 
Sanskrit  joy  or  happiness.”  — Oxford  Essays,  1856,  p.  16. 

The  readers  of  Fielding  will  recal  the  passage 
in  which  his  hero  carries  the  heroine  in  his  arms 
through  some  danger  or  fatigue ; whereupon  the 
novelist  takes  occasion  to  advise  his  countrywomen 
to  make  choice  of  lovers  whose  stalwart  arms 
should  be  serviceable  on  like  occasions. 

In  the  Romance  language  the  Latin  mulier  is 
represented  by  moller,  molher,  moiiler,  moillier  ; 
and  matrimonium  by  molieransa,  which  is  yet 
nearer  the  derivation  of  Isidorus  ; “ Ara  digam  de 
matremonis,  so  es  de  la  molieransas  (maintenant 
parlons  de  mariages,  c’est  a dire  des  epousailles')." 
See  Ragnouard’s  Lexique  Roman,  iv.  249. 

The  Italian  mogliere,  moglie,  appears  also  con- 
firmatory of  the  derivation  from  mollis. 

S.  Singleton. 

Greenwich. 


Strada  and  Shakspeare.  — In  reading  Vorstius, 
De  Latinitate  merito  suspecta,  the  other  day,  I 
came  upon  a passage  (p.  13.)  in  which  that  author 
criticises  Strada  for  using  the  phrase,  “ integu- 
mento  corporis  se  evolvere,”  instead  of  “ mori.” 
It  seemed  worth  “ making  note  of,”  from  its  iden- 
tity in  meaning  with  Hamlet’s  “ shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil.”  J.  G.  F. 

Glasgow. 


Shakspeare' s Portrait  (2"'*  S.  iii.  61.)  — The  fol- 
lowing Notes  relative  to  portraits  of  the  great  poet 
occur  in  one  of  Vertue’s  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum : 

“ A Copy  of  the  Picture  of  Shakespear,  painted,  and  in 
posesion  of  the  Lord  Halifax,  which  Picture  Godfrey 
painted  for  Diyden,  and  Dryden  made  a Poem  on  S''  God- 
frey. In  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Howard,  1716. 

“The  Picture  of  Shakespear,  one  original  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Keych  of  the  Temple  [1719].  He  bought  it  for 
forty  guineas  of  Mr.  Baterton,  who  bought  it  of  S'  W. 
Davenant,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  will  of  John  Taylor, 
who  had  it  of  Shakespear,  It  was  painted  by  one  Taylor, 
a player,  cotemporary  with  Shakespear  and  his  intimate 

friend.  Another  of  Shakespear,  painted  in  oil,  by , 

1595. 

“ 1719.  Mr.  Betterton  told  Mr.  Keck  several  times  that 
the  Picture  of  Shakespeare  he  had  was  painted  by  John 
Taylor,  a Player,  who  acted  for  Shakespear.  This  John 


Taylor,  in  his  will,  left  it  to  S''  Will.  Davenant,  and  at 
the  death  of  S’"  William  Mr.  Betterton  bought  it,  and  at 
his  death  Mr.  Keck  bought  it,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
is.  These  following  verses,  to  put  under  the  plate  [ ? ] of 
Shakespear,  are  made  by  Mr.  Keck  purposely  at  my  re- 
quest : 

“ ‘ Shakespear ! such  thoughts  inimitable  shine, 

Drest  in  thy  words,  thy  fancy  seems  Divine ; 

’Tis  Nature’s  Mirrour,  where  she  views  each  grace. 
And  all  the  various  Features  of  her  Face.’  ” 

Z.  z. 


COMMON  CACOLOGY. 

It  was,  I think,  in  Russell’s  Life  of  Moore  that 
I saw  it  stated  of  Lord  Castlereagh  that  he  always 
used  the  phrase  to  join  issue  as  meaning  to  agree, 
a singular  mistake  in  one  who  should  have  been 
conversant  with  the  legal  forms  of  speech  in  or- 
dinary usance. 

In  the  same  book  it  is  stated  that  on  a certain 
occasion  (I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  and  so 
cannot  refer  to  page  or  date),  a discussion  arose 
about  the  use  of  the  relative  personal  whose,  as 
applied  to  things  neuter ; and  Moore,  who  took 
the  proper  view,  records  that  his  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion  was  shaken  when  he  found  authority 
for  whose  in — (what  ?)  poetical  writings ! Surely 
this  makes  all  the  difference ; whose,  as  applied  to 
things  neuter,  is  allowable  in  the  personifications 
of  poetry,  but  it  sounds  harshly,  in  my  ear  at 
least,  when  so  introduced  in  prose  ; it  seems  much 
as  if  one  were  to  invoke  the  Muse  in  a dry  official 
despatch. 

I recollect,  in  my  college  days,  an  esteemed 
sub-rector  giving  out  that  he  would  not  accept 
from  an  undergraduate  a theme  with  the  word 
development  used  in  it,  and  I am  surprised  to  find 
in  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha,  dove  employed  (though 
I admit  not  unreasonably)  as  the  preterite  of  dive. 

I recollect,  many  years  ago,  hearing  an  old 
gentleman,  who  spoke  and  wrote  remai’kably  well, 
contend  that  to  irrigate  meant  to  drain ; and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  good-humoured  satisfaction 
with  which  he  received  correction  from  me,  pro- 
ducing Johnson  from  a shelf  at  hand. 

I further  remember  noting  in  The  Times,  a year 
and  a half  ago,  an  amusing  blunder  quoted  of  a 
young  ensign  who  spoke  of  seeing  his  captain 
serenading  («.  e.  promenading)  in  the  street  with 
his  wife. 

But  my  present  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
yourself  and  your  readers  to  the  common  errors  of 
speech  that  I have  heard  in  various  society. 

Thus  an  ordinary  form  of  writing  is  that  a ship 
is  under  weigh.  The  mistake  arises  from  the  pre- 
liminary proceeding  of  weighing  anchor  ; but  the 
fact  is,  that  when  a ship  has  weighed  anchor,  she 
gets  way  on,  and  is  under  way. 

Again,  the  word  assured  is  most  improperly 
made  to  do  duty  for  informed : as,  “ I am  assured 
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that  such  is  the  fact,  but  I must  take  leave  to 
doubt  it.”  Now,  if  the  speaker  or  writer  be  as- 
sured of  the  fact,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  it. 

Further,  why  should  one  say  that  he  enjoys 
bad  health,  when  bad  health  plainly  cannot  be  en- 
joyed; or  why  should  one  say  that  he  dissuaded 
his  friend  from  the  course  pursued,  when  the  fact 
of  his  friend  having  pursued  that  course  shows 
that  he  did  not  dissuade  him,  but  only  advised  him 
.against  it. 

How  often  do  we  hear  some  such  expression  as 
“I’ve  got  no  right  to  be  asked  these  questions,” 
or,  “I’ve  no  right  to  be  bullied  by  you,”  the 
speaker  wishing  to  signify  that  you  have  no  right 
to  question  him,  and  failing  signally  to  express  his 
meaning. 

I regret  to  notice  a tendency  towards  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  partially  and  partly.  I see 
people  already  running  their  heads  against  the 
well-sounding  metaphysical  terms  normal  and  ab- 
normal. I know  a gentleman  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  a certain  place  that  he  thought  it 
unjustly  descried;  and  the  same  gentleman  I have 
known  systematically  adopt,  in  a dinner  invita- 
tion, the  familiar  mercantile  conclusion,  and  re- 
quest you  to  dine  “ and  oblige  yours  truly.” 

But,  above  all,  you  will  confer  special  benefit 
on  the  Queen’s  English,  if  you  will  knock  out  the 
vulgarism  of  assisting  to  mutton,  and  drive  from 
among  us  the  slovenly  style  which  we  are  borrow- 
ing from  Commercial  America  in  the  phrase  to 
avail  of : the  restitution  here  of  the  pronoun  ob- 
jective must  be  made  at  once,  or  the  solecism 
will  be  established,  if  it  be  not  so  already. 

Finally,  those  of  your  readers  conversant  with 
courts  of  justice  cannot  have  fiiiled  to  remark  the 
form  in  which  the  uneducated  class  of  the  com- 
munity take  the  concluding  part  of  the  usual  oath, 
“ So  help  me  God."  They  almost  invariably  pro- 
nounce it,  “ So  help  my  God.” 

On  a recent  occasion  I saw  a petition  signed 
by  tla-ee  men  sentenced  for  burglary ; after,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  accusing  the  jury  of  bias,  and 
the  witnesses  of  perjury,  they  wound  up  with  the 
assertion  of  their  innocence,  and  the  attestation 
thus  pluralised  from  the  original  error  : “ So  help 
our  Gods!" 

I mention  this  circumstance  in  order  that  those 
at  whose  imperfections  I have  aimed  above,  may 
reflect  how  indilFerence  to  grammatic  accuracy 
may  lead  to  the  grave  sin  of  polytheism ! 

W.  T.  M. 

Hong  Kong,  13  Dec.  1856. 


Iron  Slag : its  Application  to  Commercial  Pur- 
poses.— I trust  it  will  be  admitted  I have  proved 
bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  and  pottery  can  be  made  cheaper 


and  more  durable  from  iron  or  clay  slags  th.an 
from  any  other  material ; having  neither  drying 
nor  burning  to  contend  with,  wherein  lies  all  the 
difficulty  to  be  yet  overcome  by  the  advocates  of 
machinery  versus  handmaking  by  the  common 
process.  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  as  iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  it  will  soon  be  manufactured  where 
the  articles  produced  are  required,  whether  coal 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  or  not? — as  the  esti- 
mate for  bricks  alone  for  London  is  200,000,000 
per  annum,  and  it  apt>ears  they  are  now  supplied 
within  a circuit  of  100  miles.  If  the  carriage, 
coals,  and  labour,  attending  the  drying  and  burn- 
ing of  bricks,  &c.,  are  saved  by  the  use  of  iron 
slag,  it  will  also  enable  the  inhabitants  of  London 
to  use  their  dust  and  ashes  for  disinfecting  the 
greater  part  of  their  present  sewage  materials,  or 
rather  preventing  infection  taking  place,  bj’  mix- 
ing and  removing  the  same  in  a dry  state  before 
they  are  washed  into  the  drains  ; and  it  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  sewers  for  disin- 
fecting instead  of  lime,  being  much  cheaper  and 
on  the  spot ; and  I should  think  with  far  more 
benefit,  particularly  if  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, as  all  earths  are  found  to  be  the  best  for 
disinfecting  noxious  materials.  W.  G.  EnniOTT. 

Blisworth. 

Warrant  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Funerall  of 
King  Charles  I.  — 

“ By  virtue  of  an  Ordinance  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  One  and  twentieth  daie  of  September  1643, 
these  are  to  will  and  require  you,  Out  of  such  Publique 
Revenue,  as  now  is,  or  shall  be  in  your  hands,  to  pay 
unto  Tho.  Herbert  and  Anthony  Mildmay  200/.,  and  to 
Col®  Harrison  300/.,  in  all  the  Sum  of  Five  Hundred 
pounds,  towards  satisfaction  of  the  Charges,  and  Expences 
of  the  King’s  Funerall.  And  for  soo  doing  this  together 
with  their  Acquittances,  for  the  Receipte  thereof,  shall  be 
your  IVarrant,  and  Discharge ; And  also  to  the  Auditor 
generall  to  allowe  the  same  in  your  Accompts.  Dated 
at  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  Publique 
Revenue  sitting  at  Westminster  the  fifth  of  February, 
1648. 

“ Signed  by  Trio.  Grey. 

Hen.  Mildmay. 

John  Trenchard. 

Cor.  Holland. 

H.  Edmonds. 

“ To  our  verie  Loving  freind  Thomas  Fauconbridg. 
Esq.,  Receiver  generall  of  the  Publique  Revenue.” 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  its  possessor  for 
permission  to  print  the  foregoing  interesting  document.] 

“ New  Interest  Men!'  — Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in 
bis  Narratives  Illustrative  of  the  Contests  in  Ire- 
land in  1641  and  1690,  gives  the  following  parti- 
culars in  a note,  p.  125. : 

“ Many  curious  traditions  are  current  in  Ireland  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  Elizabethan  and  Crom- 
wellian grants  have  been  obtained  from  their  soldiers  63’' 
the  native  Irish.  An  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  at 
present  worth  a thousand  a-3’ear,  ivas  risked  by  a trooper 
to  whose  lot  it  fell,  upon  the  turn  up  of  a card,  and  is 
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now  commonly  called  ‘ the  Trump  Acres.’  And  an  adjoin- 
ing estate  of  nearly  the  same  value  was  sold  by  his  com- 
rade for  ‘five  jacobuses  (five  pounds)  and  a white  horse.’ 
A singular  story  is  also  told  of  a considerable  property 


Abhba. 


Marriage  Custom. — During  the  performance  of 
a marriage  some  time  ago,  at  Whalley  in  Lanca- 
shire, I was  startled  by  the  clerk  saying,  “ God 
speed  them  well.”  This  was  at  the  end  of  the 
adjuration,  “I  require  and  charge  you  both,”  &c. 
Perhaps  your  readers  may  know  of  other  places 
where  this  old  custom  still  lingers.  Clbeicus. 

“ Devil  and  Bag  of  Nails.”  — It  has  generally 
been  supposed  this  is  a corruption  of  the  sign  of 
the  “ Satyr  and  Bacchanals,”  but  in  the  trials  of 
Gatlin,  Patterson,  and  others,  for  conspiracy  {Re- 
markable Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.,  1765),  one  of  the 
witnesses  describing  the  fellow’s  haunts,  says  : 

“ He  went  into  a public-house,  the  sign  of  the  ‘ Devil 
and  Bag  of  Nails,’  for  so  that  Gentry  called  it  among 
themselves  (though  it  was  the  Black  Moor's  Head  and 
Woolpach),  by  Buckingham  Gate.” 

A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Corruption  of  Judges.  — Yvom.  a broadside  of 
1648,  entitled  The  Names,  Offices,  and  Rewards  of 
Parliament  Men,  Sfo.,  among  other  curious  matter 
I extract  the  following  : — 

“ Serjeant  Wilde,  justioiarius  itinerans,  Anglice,  jour- 
neyman judge,  had,  after  the  hanging  of  Captaine  Burlye, 
10001.  out  of  the  privy  purse  of  Darby  House ; ’tis  thought 
he  afforded  a great  penniworth  in  his  service,  which  an- 
other would  not  have  done  for  10,0001.  And  it  is  affirmed 
hee  had  lOOOZ.  more  upon  the  acquittall  of  Major  Rolfe; 
so  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  hee  hangs  or  he  hangs 
not.” 

Cl.  Hoppee. 

Heher ; Cowper. — At  2'“*  S.  iii.  135.  are  quoted 
Heber’s  lines : — 

“ No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung. 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung : 
Majestic  silence  I ” 

Cowper  had  previously  expressed  the  same 
idea : — 

“ Silently  as  a dream  the  fabric  rose. 

No  sound  of  hammer  nor  of  saw  was  there, 

Ice  upon  ice,”  &c.  — Palace  of  Ice. 

Let  me  add  from  Milton : -— 

“ Anon,  out  of  the  earth  a fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation.”  — Par.  Lost. 

J.  W.  Paeeee. 

Opera  first  Mentioned.  — 

“ From  a MS.  Diurnal  of  the  Parliament,  1658,  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendant  of  Clement  Walker,  John 
VValker  Heneage,  of  Compton-house,  I am  able  to  shew 
that,  besides  Anthony  Wood’s  concert  at  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1658,  ‘the  opera’  was  first  mentioned.  This  docu- 
ment is  singular : 


“ ‘ Thursday,  Feb.  5,  1658.  — The  Lords  being  ac- 
quainted that,  notwithstanding  the  Laws  against  stage- 
plays  and  interludes,  yet  there  are  stage-plays,  interludes, 
and  things  of  like  nature,  called  Opera,  acted,  to  the  scan- 
dal of  Religion  and  the  Government, — ordered  a com- 
mittee.’ 

“ I cannot  make  out  the  names  of  the  Committee, 
except  Lord  Claypole.”  — Bowles’s  Life  of  Ken,  i.  244. 

Delta. 


©uerfe^. 

woekmen’s  teems. 

Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  form  a col- 
lection of  workmen’s  terms  ? I do  not  mean  a 
Technical  Dictionary,  by  which  is  generally  un- 
derstood those  peculiar  words  used  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  particular  arts,  which  most  men  of 
science  are  familiar  with.  I allude  rather  to  such 
household  words  as  the  hard-handed  workman 
uses  at  the  bench,  the  lathe,  or  the  smithy,  when 
describing  to  a brother  workman  some  process  in 
the  handicraft  in  which  they  are  both  engaged. 

I do  not  know  that  any  such  Dictionary  exists. 
I do  know  that  it  could  not  but  be  very  useful  to 
philologists  and  to  antiquaries. 

As  “ N.  & Q.”  must,  I suppose,  by  this  time 
have  made  its  way  into  every  Mechanics’  Institute 
in  the  kingdom,  will  you  allow  me  a small  space 
to  hint  to  some  of  the  intelligent  members  of 
such  institutes  what  good  service  they  might  ren- 
der by  forwarding  to  “ H.  & Q.”  a collection  of 
the  terms  used  by  them  in  their  various  arts  and 
callings?  If  they  do  so,  and  you.  Me.  Editoe,  find 
space  for  such  contributions,  I have  no  doubt 
many  readers  will  be  gratified,  and  that  many  of 
your  more  learned  correspondents  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  pick  up  much  useful  information  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  obtain,  and,  on  the  other,  be 
tempted  in  return  to  throw  the  light  of  their 
learning  on  the  origin  of  many  terms,  to  the  great 
delight  and  instruction  of  those  who  use  them. 

At  all  events,  this  hint  will  not  occupy  much 
space  : so  I hope  you  will  find  room  for  it,  and  let 
us  see  whether  some  good  results  may  not  follow. 

W.  0.  w. 


colonel  nicolls. 

Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  commanded  the  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  year 
1664  for  the  capture  of  the  province  of  New  Ne- 
therlands from  the  Dutch.  Upon  the  surrender 
of  the  province  Colonel  Nicolls  administered  the 
government  for  three  years  with  singular  ability 
and  prudence.  Graham,  in  his  History  of  North 
America,  says  that,  — 

“ He  was  long  remembered  with  respect  and  kindness  by 
a people  whom  he  had  found  hostile  and  divided ; anil 
whom,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  eonstrained  to 
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deprive  them  of  liberty  and  independence,  he  left  friendly, 
united,  and  contented.” 

From  the  epitaph  on  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of’ Colonel  Nicolls  in  Ampthill  Church, 
Bedfordshire,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  a groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  had 
commanded  a troop  of  horse  in  the  rebellion  ; and 
that  he  fell  fighting  bravely  against  the  Dutch  in 
a naval  engagement  in  the  year  1672,  being 
jjierced  by  a cannon  ball  while  on  board  the  ad- 
miral’s ship. 

In  two  letters  written  by  Sir  Edward  Hyde  to 
Sir  Richard  Brown,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence^ pp.  233.  233.,  he  desires  his  services  to 
Mr.  Nicolls.  The  editor  is  at  a loss  to  know  who 
this  Mr.  Nicolls  was  : may  he  not  have  been  the 
subsequent  Governor  of  New  York  ? 

It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  obtain 
some  farther  particulars  of  this  staunch  royalist, 
and  of  his  family  and  descendants.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  correspondents  or  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
may  be  able  to  furnish  the  information  desired. 

Henky  Nicoll. 

New  York. 


NUMISMATIC  QUERY. 

Looking  over  a quantity  of  foreign  silver  to- 
day, I found  two  coins  which  I had  not  be- 
fore met  with,  and  have  never  seen  mentioned. 
They  are  both  of  the  dollar  size,  slightly  wider 
as  to  spread,  and  a shade  thinner.  The  ob- 
verse of  one  has  four  small  quadrilateral  in- 
dented cantons,  with  raised  characters  : those  at 
the  top  of  the  field  reading  5 p to  the  left  per, 
to  the  right  vii,  and  at  the  bottom  1809;  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a wreath.  The  reverse  has 
only  a shield  charged  with  bars ; the  arms  of  Ar- 
ragon,  surmounted  by  a coronet,  and  resting  on  a 
flower,  without  any  inscription.  The  5 p ® evi- 
dently stand  for  five  pesetas,  equivalent  to  the 
duro,  or  dollar ; and  the  piece  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a re-struck  coin,  probably  issued  by  the 
Arragonese  Junta  whilst  the  intrusive  Joseph 
occupied  the  throne  of  Spain.  Had  I met  with 
this  only,  I should  have  rested  satisfied  with  my 
own  explanation  ; but  as  regards  the  other  piece, 
although  bearing  a strong  general  resemblance,  I 
am  completely  at  fault.  The  obverse  reads  at 
top  1821,  to  the  left  pr”,  to  the  right  vi,  and  at 
the  bottom  30  sous.  The  reverse  has  a lozenge- 
shaped shield  charged  in  the  1st  and  4th  quarters, 
the  arms  of  Arragon  in  the  2nd  and  3rd,  with  the 
castle  of  Castile : the  flower  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  coronet,  and  the  shield  itself  rests  on  a 
tablet  or  canton,  inscribed  salus  populi.  Sup- 
posing PR°  to  stand  for  Ferdinando,  the  sixth 
Ferdinand  had  been  dead  for  more  than  sixty 
years  in  1821.  The  sou  forms  no  part  of  the 


Spanish  coinage,  and  30  sous  are  not  one-third 
the  value  of  a dollar.  If  some  one  among  your 
many  well-informed  correspondents  can  throw  any 
light  on  these  very  curious  pieces,  I shall  feel 
much  obliged.  John  J.  A.  Boase. 

Alverton  Vean,  Penzance,  Feb.  13,  1857. 


:®tu0r  ClupricS. 

Apolonia  and  Frangipani.  — What  is  that  ex- 
traordinary story  of  a certain  Apolonia,  wife  of 
Count  Frangipani  ? He  was  imprisoned  in  some 
castle  in  the  Netherlands,  and  she  effected  his  es- 
cape in  a very  remarkable  manner  about  the  year 
151 1.  I have  but  a shadowy  remembrance  of  this 
glorious  romance  in  real  life,  and  should  be  so 
glad  to  find  it  in  print  some#'here.  A.  S. 

On  following  the  Mass.  — The  late  Rev.  J.  A. 
Mason,  in  bis  review  of  Dr.  Hook’s  sermon, 
Hear  the  Church,  says  : 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  the  language  of  the  Mass 
should  be  in  English  for  public  edification.  The  priest  is 
not  addressing  the  people,  but  God ; he  is  not  performing 
an  ofiice  that  directly  regards  them,  but  Him  to  whom 
the  sacrifice  is  offered;  and  if  they  join  in  the  intention 
for  which  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  this  is  sufficient,  and  for 
this  purpose  any  English  prayer-book  adapted  to  the 
sacrifice  is  even  better  than  the  Mass  service  translated : 
in  fine,  the  language  used  in  offering  this  sacrifice  is  pe- 
culiarly that  of  the  officiator,  and  no  one’s  else : yet  the 
Catholic  church  furnishes  a translation  of  the  Missal  to  all 
who  desire  it,  and  English  Missals  are  in  use  in  all  our 
chapels.  But  I know  many  priests  who,  when  they  are 
not  the  celebrants,  prefer  any  Catholic  prayer-book  to  the 
Missal,  as  more  consistent,  and  even  more  conducive  to 
private  devotion.” 

Will  F.  C.  H.  or  some  other  of  your  Roman  Ca- 
tholic contributors,  oblige  me  by  answering  the 
following  questions  : 1.  When  was  the  Missal  first 
translated  into  English  for  the  use  of  the  laity  ? 
2.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  English  Prayer- 
Book  containing  devotions  adapted  to  the  sacri- 
fice ? 3.  How  was  the  Mass  followed  by  the 

laity  before  the  Missal  was  translated  for  their 
use,  or  before  Prayer-Books  containing  Devotions 
for  Mass  were  written  or  compiled  ? W.  C. 

Howell's  Epistolce  Ho-Eliance."  ~ An  eminent 
antiquary,  still  living,  once  told  me  that  he  had 
made  large  collections  towards  a new  edition  of 
this  most  interesting  and  valuable  appendage  to 
the  history  of  the  reigns  of  J ames  I.  and  Charles  I. ; 
but  that  he  had  made  them  over  to  a descendant 
of  Howell  for  that  purpose. 

Is  that  person  living,  and  is  the  design  still 
cherished  ? If  not,  where  are  the  papers  ? 

I have  heard  it  broadly  asserted  that  this  work 
is  factitious,  and  was  composed  by  the  author 
when  in  prison. 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  point  out  the 
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evidence  on  whicii  an  assertion  apparently  so 
irreconcilable  with  the  internal  testimony  of  so 
many  of  the  letters  rests  ? F.  K. 

Bath. 

“ Last  of  the  Mohicans f a Tragedy.  — Who  is 
the  author  of  llie  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  a tragedy 
in  five  acts  ? Published  in  1842.  X. 

“ The  Reform  Deformed." — AVho  is  the  author 
of  the  following  political  piece,  The  Reform  De- 
formed, or,  the  Fate  of  his  Majesty's  Good  Ship 
the  State,  a tragedy  in  three  acts,  by  Lord  J. 
E. 1,  8vo.,  London,  1831  ? X. 

John  Lodge. — We  shall  be  glad  of  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  John  Lodge,  lleputy-keeper  of 
the  Kecords  in  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin.  He 
was  the  author  of  The  Peerage  of  Ireland,  London 
and  Dublin,  4 vols.'*8vo.,  1754.  A new  edition 
was  published  by  Mervyn  Archdall,  A.M.,  in 
seven  volumes  8vo.  The  MS.  collections  respect- 
ing Irish  history  were  secured  by  the  govern- 
ment, 500Z.  per  ann.  being  granted  to  his  widow. 
A transcript  in  sixteen  folio  volumes  was  sold  at 
Sir  William  Betham’s  sale  for  \5ol.  C.  & R. 

Ambrose  Serle.  — Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  us  any  information  respecting  Ambrose 
Serle,  author  of  The  Art  of  Writing,  London, 
12mo.,  1767,  (another  edition,  London,  12mo., 
1782) ? C.  & R. 

Meaning  of '■'•Two  Turheyses  or  London  Drapers." 
— What  does  R.  C[arew],  Esq.,  in  his  eulogy  on 
the  English  tongue  in  Camden's  Remaines  (edit. 
1674,  p.  57.),  mean  by  “ two  Turkeyses  or  the 
London  drapers  ” in  the  following  passage  ? — 

“ I come  now  to  the  last  and  sweetest  point  of  the 
sweetness  of  our  tongue,  which  shall  appear  the  more 
plainly',  if,  Uhe  two  Turheyses  or  the  Lotidon  Drapers,*  we 
match  it  with  our  neighbours.  The  Italian  is  pleasant 
. . . the  French  delicate  . . . the  Spanish  majestical,  but 
fulsome,”  &c. 

Mark  Antony  Lower. 

Lewes. 

Passage  in  Machin's  “ Dumb  Knight!  — In 
Machin’s  Dumb  Knight,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.,  is  the 
following,  to  me  unintelligible,  passage  : 

“ Doth  this  lord  Alphonso  turn  the  orator  to  an  ante- 
lope ? ” 

Is  this  a proverbial  phrase  ? Dunelmensis. 

Humphrey  Booth  of  Dublin.  — I shall  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  Irish  correspond- 
ents who  can  give  me  information  respecting 
Humphrey  Booth,  Gent.,  who  was  living  in  Ire- 
land (and  as  it  is  supposed  in  Dublin)  in  1672.  I 

[]*  It  is  singular  that  the  words  quoted  by  our  corre- 
spondent in  Italic  are  omitted  in  Carew’s  Essay  on  the 
English  Tongue,  printed  in  1723,  4to.  — Ed.] 


wish  chiefly  to  learn  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  the 
date  of  his  marriage  and  death,  together  with  the 
names,  &c.,  of  his  issue.  His  daughter  Letitia 
married  Nathaniel  Gore  of  Artaman  and  Newtown 
Gore  (according  to  Burke)  in  1711,  ancestor  of 
the  present  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth.  What  pro- 
fession did  he  follow,  or  what  office  did  he  hold  in 
that  country  ? J.  B. 

“ Utere  jure  tuo,"  ^c.  — I shall  be  obliged  if 
you  or  a correspondent  will  kindly  inform  me  who 
the  poet  is  who  is  thus  referred  to  in  A Reply  to 
the  Neio  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty, 
4to.,  Lond.  1687  ? 

“ Thus  says  your  Poet : 

‘ Utere  jure  tuo,  Caesar,  sectamque  Lutheri 

Ense,  Rota,  Ponto,  furlbus  [sfc  ?]  Igne  neca.’  ” 

Also  in  what  library  is  deposited  a copy  of  A 
Reply  to  the  Two  Answers  of  the  New  Test  of  the 
Church  of  England s Loyalty,  4to.,  1687  ? * 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 

Cromwell  Family.  — The  papers  are  quoting 
the  following  from  the  Ohio  Statesman  : 

“ The  Cromwells  still  live  — the  line  of  Oliver  in  direct 
descent  from  the  veritable  Oliver  that  drove  out  the 
Rump  Parliament,  still  lives!  A part  of  the  family  live 
in  Clay  county,  Indiana.  They  are  farmers,  rather  above 
mediocrity  in  their  vicinity;  intelligent,  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  family  history.  They  still  keep  up  the 
name  of  Oliver  in  every  family.  Oliver  Cromwell  V.  now 
lies  in  the  cemetery  at  Bowling  Green.  He  died  there  an 
aged,  respected,  and  venerated  citizen  of  Clay  county  in 
1855.” 

Through  whom  can  these  be  descended  from  the 
Protector  ? Through  the  second  son,  who  was  in 
the  army,  and  of  whom  so  little  is  known  ? Or 
through  some  illegitimate  son,  taking  his  father’s 
name  ? As  “ N.  & Q.”  is  heartily  welcomed  in 
America,  we  may  hope  that  some  Transatlantic 
antiquary  will  obtain  what  information  he  can 
from  these  Cromwells  on  this  point. 

Threlkeld. 

Cambridge. 

Double  Hexameter.  — Can  you  inform  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  who  was  the  author  of  the  following  sin- 
gularly expressive  double  hexameter  ? 

“ Si  Christum 

1 nihil  est  si  c;ctera  ( ., 

discis  J ( nescis. 

G.  W.  A. 

Cambridge. 

Serjeant- Surgeons  and  Presidents  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  — I should  be  obliged  by  any  of 
your  correspondents  telling  me  where  I could 
find  a list  of  the  Serjeant-surgeons  from  the  first 
appointment  to  the  present  time  (the  appointment 

[*  This  tract  is  in  the  British  Museum,  old  catalogue, 
art.  Test,  Press-mark,  T.  763.  40.] 
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is  now  held  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr. 
Keate)  ; and  also  a list  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  It  would  be  as  well  if  the 
College  of  Physicians  would  do  as  the  College  of 
Surgeons  does,  print  in  their  annual  list  a list  of 
the  Presidents.  C.  H. 

William  Bohinson,  Architect,  8fC.  — Who  was 
William  Robinson,  Secretary  to  H.  M.  Board  of 
AVorks,  and  Clerk  of  the  AVorks  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  1746 — 1775?  From  Malcolm’s  Lonclin. 
Bcdiv.  ii.  442.  I learn  that  he  was  commissioned 
in  1767  to  rebuild  the  west  side  of  the  Royal 
Exchange : he  must  therefore  have  been  an  archi- 
tect of  some  eminence.  Is  anything  known  of  his 
family  or  other  works?*  Dunblmensis. 

Bechtashgee,  or  the  makers  of  “ Becktash."  — 
The  Becktasbgee  form  a secret  society  in  Turkey, 
numbering  many  thousands  of  Mahomedans  in  its 
ranks  ; no  Christian  can  partake  of  the  mysteries 
of  this  brotherhood.  One  day  during  the  summer 
of  1855,  an  English  merchant  captain,  whilst  walk- 
ing tlirough  the  streets  of  a Turkish  quarter  of 
Stamboul,  encountered  an  Osmanli  who  made 
use  of  various  signs  of  Freemasonry  (the  English- 
man was  a brother),  some  of  which  signs  the  cap- 
tain understood,  and  some  not.  Neither  party 
could  speak  a single  word  of  the  other’s  language. 
Query,  For  what  purpose  was  this  order  insti- 
tuted ? who  was  the  founder  ? and  what  do  the 
members  profess  ? I put  these  Queries  because 
I never  was  able  to  obtain  any  information  in 
Turkey  respecting  a society  which  I have  been 
given  to  understand  exercises  considerable  in- 
fluence, both  social  and  political,  over  the  whole 
Turkish  empire.  AV.  B.  C. 

The  Prefix  “ PitP  — Within  five  miles  of  the 
city  of  Dunfermline  in  Scotland,  there  are  a great 
many  places  whose  names  begin  with  Pit  (written 
Pet  and  Peth  in  charters  of  the  twelfth  century). 
I shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  this  pre- 
fix, and  of  the  etymology  of  the  names  themselves. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  alluded  to, 
viz. : PittencriefiT,  Pitfirrane,  Pitliver,  Pitdinnie, 
Pitconochie,  Pitbauchlie,  Pitcorthie,  Pitreavie, 
Pitscottie,  and  Pitatherie.  Such  a cluster  of 
names  with  the  prefix  Pit  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in  Scotland.  Do  they  refer  to  a Druidical 
origin  ? E.  H. 

Meaning  of  “ In."  — There  are  a great  many 
places  in  Scotland  having  the  prefix  In,  such  as 
Inverness,  Invergorden,  Inverteil,  Inverary,  In- 
veresk,  Inverkeithing,  Inverleithen,  &c.  In  an 
old  document  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 

[*  William  Robinson  died  at  his  house  in  Scotland 
Yard,  Oct.  7,  1775.] 


I find  Inversk  is  written  down  Infrex.  Perhaps 
the  other  names  in  this  list  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally also  so  written.  I would  feel  particularly 
indebted  to  any  of  your  readers  to  give  me  the 
meaning  of  this  prefix  In.  T.  S. 

The  Sin  of  Gehazi.  — In  Donne’s  Sermons 
(vol.  i.  275,  Alford,)  there  occurs  the  following : 

“ Simon  Magus  gave  the  name  to  a Sin,  and  so  did 
Gehazi,  and  Sodom  did  so.” 

To  what  sin  did  Gehazi  give  name  ? I have 
sought  in  vain  in  the  various  books  of  references 
within  my  reach.  J.  Eastwood. 

Girtin  the  Artist.  — Can  any  of  your  numerous 
City  readers  inform  me  whether  he  was  a freeman 
of  any  of  the  City  Companies  ? or  whether  his 
father,  who  was  an  extensive  rope  and  cordage 
manufacturer  in  Southwark,  was  a member  of  any 
of  those  ancient  guilds  ? The  question  is  asked 
with  reference  to  a-  memoir  of  this  artist  being  in 
contemplation.  Inquirer. 

Hollands,  Geneva  Gin.  — AVill  some  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  “ N.  & Q.,”  versed  in  the  history 
of  our  social  progress,  tell  us  when  the  spirits 
known  as  Hollands  and  Geneva  were  first  im- 
ported into  this  country  ? I presume  they  take 
their  respective  names  from  the  places  from  which 
they  were  imported.  I would  ask,  therefore, 
when  are  they  first  mentioned  in  our  Statute 
Book,  and  for  any  early  allusions  to  them  among 
our  old  dramatic  and  satirical  writers  ? Let  me 
add,  that  before  sending  this  Query,  I have  con- 
sulted Beckmann’s  Inventions,  Nares’s  Glossary, 
8fc.,  without  finding  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Old  Tom. 

Portraits  of  a Literary  Trio.  — I have  a large 
oil  painting,  5%  feet  by  4^  feet,  representing  three 
individuals  in  literary  consultation, — one  evi- 
dently explaining  some  particular  topic ; another 
appears  intently  listening ; whilst  the  third  is  in 
the  act  of  reaching  down  a volume,  as  if  to  refer 
and  settle  the  point  in  question.  The  historic 
tradition  respecting  this  picture  (for  it  has  been 
in  one  family  the  best  part  of  a century)  is,  that 
the  three  individuals  are  Pope,  Addison,  and 
Steele,  and  that  they  are  compiling  The  Spec- 
tator. The  likenesses  of  Pope  and  Addison  have 
been  recognised  by  many  competent  judges.  The 
third  person  in  the  picture  cannot  be  recognised 
as  Steele,  as  it  appears  that  of  a man  about  fifteen 
years  younger  than  either  of  the  other  two  ; whilst, 
in  point  of  fact,  Steele  was  I believe  the  elder  by 
a year  or  so.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
the  third  party  bears  a resemblance  to  Boling- 
broke  ; by  others,  that  it  is  Thomson  the  poet. 
The  costume  of  the  three  is  that  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time,  the  period  when  they  flourished. 

Can  any  of  your  intelligent  readers  give  me  any 
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information  whether  they  have  heard  or  read  of 
snch  a work  being  in  existence  ? If  so,  by  whom 
it  was  painted  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  painting  is  either 
by  Richardson,  Kneller,  or  Dobson,  artists  who 
were  in  celebrity  at  that  time.  The  writer  in- 
clines to  its  being  the  work  of  the  former,  on 
account  of  the  magnificent  development  of  the 
several  heads,  that  artist  being  celebrated  in  that 
particular.  Any  item  of  information  which  any 
of  your  esteemed  correspondents  can  furnish  me 
with  respecting  either  the  subjects  in  this  picture, 
or  the  artist,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Thomas  Timothy. 

147.  Castle  Street,  Reading. 

Anonymous  Portraits.  — A portrait  collector 
would  feel  obliged  to  be  informed  for  whom  the 
portraits  with  the  lines  written  underneath  were 
intended  ? there  being  no  name  of  painter  or  en- 
graver, nor  anything  but  the  verses  to  indicate 
them. 

hJo.  1.  is  rather  an  old  print  bust  on  a pedestal, 
melancholy  face,  with  the  lines  under,  viz. : — 

“ Attack’d  by  Sickness,  and  to  Pain  a Prey, 

I keep  my  humour  cheerful  still  and  gay. 

With  sour  grimace  and  magisteriai  pride 
These  canting  Sots  the  Stoicks  Pain  defied, 

Yet  fell  beneath  the  burthen,  when  ’twas  try’d: 
None  but  myself  did  e’er  that  Pitch  attain. 

To  sport  with  Misery  and  jest  in  Pain.” 

No.  2.  No  names  of  engraver,  &c. : — 

“ Behould  the  man  whose  Wordes  and  Workes  were  one. 
Whose  life  and  labours  have  few  equals  known ; 

Whose  sacred  Lays  his  Browes  with  Bayes  have  bound. 
And  him  his  age’s  Poet-laureate  cro-wn’d. 

When  Envy  scarce  could  hate  whom  all  admir’d, 

Who  lived  beloved,  and  a Saint  expir’d.” 

Signed  in  the  original  “ John  Vicars.” 

No.  3.  With  IZ.  AVA.  underneath  the  lines  : 

“ This  was  for  youth  strength,  mirth  and  wit,  that  time 
Most  count  their  golden  age ; but  ’twas  not  thine. 
Thine  was  the  later  yeares  so  much  refin’d 
From  youth’s  dross,  mirth  and  wit ; as  thy  pure  mind 
Thought  (like  the  Angels)  nothing  but  the  praise 
Of  thy  Creator,  in  these  last,  best  Bayes. 

Witnes  this  Booke  (thy  Emblem),  which  begins 
With  love ; but  endes  with  sighes  and  teares  for  Sins.”  * 

M.  (4.) 

“ Carreware.”— -Will  you,  or  one  of  your  readers, 
have  the  kindness  to  explain  the  two  lines  in 
Chaucer,  in  one  of  which  this  word  occurs  ? — 

“ Go  hoodlesse  into  the  drie  see. 

And  come  home  by  the  Carrenare.” 

The  lines  are  in  col.  i.  p.  327.  of  the  1st  volume 
of  Chalmers’  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  The 


[*  No.  3.  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  engraved  bj' 
Marshall,  and  prefixed  to  Donne’s  Poems,  edit.  1654,  and 
probably  to  other  editions.  The  lines  are  by  Izaak 
Walton.] 


poem  is  there  called  “ Chaucer’s  Dream,”  but  in 
some  other  editions  it  is  called  “ The  Boke  of  the 
Duchesse.”  W.  H.  W.  T. 

Somerset  House. 

Pullman:  Miner.  — Can  any  one  inform  me  if 
there  are  at  present  in  England  any  descendants 
of  one  Pullman,  who,  being  possessed  of  much 
mining  land  in  Cornwall,  rendered  Edward  III. 
efficient  aid  in  his  French  wars. 

The  monarch  changed  his  loyal  subject’s  name 
from  Bullman  to  Miner,  or  Myner. 

I will  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  will  give  me, 
or  tell  me,  where  I can  get  any  account  of  him  or 
his  family.  2 p. 

Poman  Measures.  — In  iZ  Vaticano  of  Pistolesi 
the  measures  are  given  thus,  201  3/4,  6 1/3,  &c. ; 
the  first  whole  numbers  are  Roman  palms,  but 
what  are  the  others,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  italic /?  The  numbers  cannot  be  “oncie,” 
because  they  are  subdivisions  of  the  foot,  and  not 
of  the  palm.  Architectus. 

“ Lorcha,"  Meaning  of.  — What  is  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  Lorcha.  The  word  has  become 
familiar  to  us  by  the  debates  on  the  Chinese  war 
arising  out  of  the  affair  of  the  Lorcha  Arrow. 

M.  O.  B. 

Hengist  and  Horsa. — As  many  writers  now 
assume  that  Hengist  and  Horsa  have  lost  their 
historical  character,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as 
myths,  may  I ask  where  I can  see  this  question 
fully  treated  ? and  who  was  the  first  English  writer 
who  denied  their  historical  existence  ? Scoxus. 


d®lmor  (SurrtcS  tottlj 

“ EzeMeVs  WheelsP  — Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation Concerning  the  author  of  the  following 
work  ? 

“ Ezekiel’s  Wheels : a Treatise  concerning  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, very  seasonable  for  all  Ages,  by  Tho.  Durestne, 
&c.  London,  printed  by  J.  G.  for  Richard  Royston,  at 
the  Angell  in  Ivie-lane,  1653.” 

I have  looked  in  Watt’s  Pibliotheca  Pritannica, 
both  authors  and  subjects,  in  vain.  The  work  is  a 
very  curious  one,  and  replete  with  much  learning. 

R.  C. 

Cork. 

[Our  correspondent  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a work 
not  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  Bodleian  or  the 
British  Museum.  A copy  of  it  was  knocked  down  to  the 
late  Mr.  Pickering,  at  the  sale  of  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Lyte’s 
library  in  1849,  bound  with  some  other  pieces  by  the 
same  author.  Ezekiel’s  Wheels  was  the  last  production 
of  that  wise  and  good  man.  Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  succes- 
sively Dean  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Durham.  Izaak 
Walton,  who  emphatically  styles  him  “ My  friend,”  has 
left  us,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Life  of  Dr.  Donne,  the 
following  beautiful  sketch  of  his  character;  “God  hath 
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been  so  good  to  bis  Church,”  says  Walton,  “as  to  afford 
it  in  ev'ery  age  some  such  men  to  serve  at  his  altar,  as 
have  been  piously  ambitious  of  doing  good  to  mankind; 
a disposition  that  is  so  like  to  God  himself,  that  it  owes 
-itself  only  to  Him,  who  takes  a pleasure  to  behold  it  in 
JHis  creatures.  These  times  [1G58]  He  did  bless  with 
many  such;  some  of  which  still  live  to  be  patterns  of 
apostolical  charity,  and  of  more  than  human  patience.  I 
have  said  this,  because  I have  occasion  to  mention  one  of 
them  in  my  following  discourse,  name!}^  Dr.  Morton,  the 
most  laborious  and  learned  Bishop  of  Durham  ; one  that 
■God  hath  blessed  with  perfect  intellectuals  and  a cheerful 
heart  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  3’ears — and  is  yet  living: 
— one,  that  in  his  days  of  plentj'  had  so  large  a heart  as 
to  use  his  large  revenues  to  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  virtue,  and  is  now  — be  it  spoken  with  sorrow  — re- 
duced to  a narrow  estate,  which  he  embraces  without 
repining ; and  still  shews  the  beauty  of  his  mind  by  so 
liberal  a hand,  as  if  this  were  an  age  in  which  ‘ to-mor- 
row -were  to  care  for  itself.’  I have  taken  a pleasure  in 
giving  the  reader  a short  but  true  character  of  this  good 
man,  inj'  friend.”  Bishop  Morton  died  on  Sept.  22,  1659, 
in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  and  the  fortj'-fourth  of  his  epis- 
copate.] 

“ Erasmus  Sarcerius.”  — Having  lately  picked 
up  a rare  old  portrait  of  this  Unitarian  controver- 
sialist, with  the  above  inscription  on  the  label,  I 
have  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  find  out  what  Sar- 
cerius means.  In  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Oe- 
nerale,  now  publishing  by  Didot,  he  is  named 
Erasmus  Joannes,  or  Erasme  de  Jean,  but  the 
word  “ Sarcerius  ” does  not  occur  at  all.  In  a 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  article. reference  is  made  to 
Simon’s  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux  Commen- 
tateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Perhaps  some  cor- 
respondent who  can  consult  this  work  or  Moreri 
can  solve  my  difficulty.  Lethkediensis. 

[Our  correspondent  is  in  error.  Erasmus  Sarcerius  was 
a Lutheran  divine,  born  in  1501  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony, 
and  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  afterwards 
taught  at  Rostock  and  other  places,  and  was  subsequently 
court-preacher  and  superintendent  at  Nassau,  offices 
which  he  filled  until  1548.  He  was  the  author  of  twenty 
different  works,  among  others  3Iethodus  in  prcecipuos 
Scripturce  Divince  Locos,  Bas.  1538,  which  -was  translated 
by  Rjxhard  Taverner  (London,  by  John  Bj'ddell,  accord- 
ing to  Lowndes),  1538.  Taverner  would  never  have 
translated  the  -work  of  a reputed  Arian  or  Socinian,  and 
dedicate  it  to  that  orthodox  “Defender  of  the  Faith,” 
Henry  VIII.  The  Arian  or  Socinian  was  Janson,  or 
.Joannis  Erasmus,  who  was  expelled  from  the  rectorship 
of  the  school  of  Antwerp  for  the  religious  tenets  he  held. 
Sarcer,  or  Sarcerius,  was  a family  name  in  Saxony.  Be- 
sides Erasmus,  we  find  a schoolman  named  Reinerus 
Sarcerius,  a Johann  Sarcer,  a moralist,  and  a Wilhelm 
Sarcerius,  son  of  Erasmus,  Protestant  pastor  of  the  Peter- 
Pau!  Church  of  Eisleben.  Vide  Zedler,  Univers.  Lex.'} 

Sir  Richard  Stapledon.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  respecting  Sir 
Richard  Stapledon,  in  connexion  with  Cripple- 
gate,  London  ? There  is  a monument  to  his 
memory  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  I do  not  find  him 
mentioned  in  Stow’s  Survey.  J.  M. 

[Sir  Richard  Stapledon  was  beheaded  wdth  his  brother 
Walter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  at  the  general  rising  of  the 


Londoners  in  favour  of  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer  in. 
the  last  j’ear  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  II. 
Godwin,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops,  edit.  1601,  p.  330., 
informs  us,  “That  Edward  II.,  on  making  a journey  to 
Bristol,  committed  the  government  of  the  City  of  London 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  When  the  queen  approached 
near  unto  the  City  with  her  power,  the  bishop  required 
the  mayor  to  send  unto  him  the  keys  of  the  gates.  The 
Commons  (-who  favoured  the  queen’s  party)  perceiving 
the  bishop  purposed  to  withstand  her,  set  upon  him  vio- 
lently, drew  him  into  Cheapside,  and  beheaded  him  there, 
with  Sir  Richard  Stapledon,  a knight,  his  brother.  Their 
bodies  were  at  first  buried  in  sand  at  the  Bishop’s  house 
■u'ithout  Temple  Bar ; but  subsequently  they  were  con- 
vej'ed  to  Exeter  with  all  funereal  pomp.  The” bishop  lieth 
buried  upon  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar,  in  a fair 
tomb  of  freestone,  and  his  brother  lieth  over  against  him 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  isle.  This  murder  was 
committed  Oct.  15,  1326.”] 

Handel’s  Organ  at  the  Foundling.  — An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  girls’  dining-room  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital  records  that  Ihe  great  Handel,  besides 
other  princely  benefactions,  presented  an  organ 
for  the  chapel.  I have  heard  that  Handel  had  an 
organ  built  for  him  at  great  cost  and  care,  the 
builder  setting  aside,  for  many  years,  all  his  most 
successful  pipes,  to  be  used  in  its  construction. 
Was  this  the  one  he  presented  to  the  Foundling, 
and  where  is  it  now  ? About  two  years  ago  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily 
papers,  announcing  that  the  organ  then  at  the 
Foundling  was  to  be  sold  for  100/.  Was  this  the 
instrument  which  Handel  presented,  and  on  which 
he  had' so  frequently  performed  ? I cannot  think 
that,  in  these  days,  any  public  body  could  part 
with  so  invaluable  a treasure.  Sub-Bouedun. 

[The  organ  removed  from  the  chapel  to  make  room  for 
the  new  instrument  erected  therein  during  the  autumn  of 
last  j’ear  was  not  Handel’s  organ.  The  latter  is  still  in 
existence,  and  in  the  possession  of  an  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  governors.  These 
gentlemen  some  time  ago  ordered  the  manuscript  corre- 
spondence and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  charity  to  be 
burnt,  and  it  so  happened  that  all  Handel’s  letters  formed 
part  of  the  holocaust.] 

John  Bunyan's  Cabinet— -In  whose  possession  is 
John  Runyan’s  “ cabinet”  at  the  present  time  ? 
One  Life  states  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jukes  of  Bun- 
yan  Chapel  has  it ; but,  if  true,  where  is  the 
chapel  ? W.  H.  Nichols. 

63.  King  William  Street. 

[“  In  the  same  vestry  in  which  is  the  chair  that  Bunj'au 
used,  is  also  a curious  inlaid  cabinet,  small,  and  highly 
finished.  It  descended  from  Bunyan  to  a lady,  Madame 
Bithray,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age ; from  her  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Volej’-,  of  whose  widow  it  was  purchased  to 
ornament  the  vestrj'  of  Bunj'an’s  meeting-house  at  Bed- 
ford.” A neat  cut  of  the  cabinet  accompanies  the  above 
note  in  Offer’s  Memoir  of  Bunyan,  prefixed  to  the  only 
complete  edition  of  his  Works,  published  by  Blnckie, 
Glasgow.  Mr.  John  Jukes,  the  present  pastor  of  Bunyan’s 
meeting-house  at  Bedford,  feels  much  pleasure  in  grati- 
fying any  inquirer  with  a sight  of  this  relic  of  the  de- 
lightful Dreamer.  An  engraving  of  it  is  also  given  in 
Routledge’s  new  cheap  edition  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.} 
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J.  George  Holman.  — Was  the  Joseph  Geo. 
Holman,  author  of  a drama  called  the  Gazette 
Extraordinary,  produced  in  April,  1811,  the  cele- 
brated actor  of  that  name  ? The  latter  was  co- 
temporary, I believe,  with  Garrick,  and  I wish  to 
learn,  if  possible,  the  date  of  his  leaving  England 
for  America,  where,  I believe,  he  deceased. 

Edward  T.  Lowne. 

[Mr.  Joseph  George  Holman,  the  celebrated- actor,  was 
a .student  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  ; his  friends  in- 
tended liini  for  the  Church,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  took  orders,  although  he  received  academical  honours 
even  after  joining  the  theatrical  corps»  We  cannot  dis- 
cover when  he  left  England  for  America,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1810.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1812,  to  engage  performers  for  his 
theatre  at  Charlestown.  He  died  at  Rockaway,  a bathing- 
place  in  Long  Island,  Aug.  24,  1817.  The  Gazette  Ex- 
traordinary seems  to  have  been  his  last  production.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Oct.  1817,  p.  369.] 

Henry  — The  body  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
laid  out  in  state  in  Whitehall  Palace.  Did  the 
king  die  in  that  palace,  or  where? 

W.  G.  Blackie. 

Glasgow. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  died  at  Whitehall. 
Stow,  in  his  Chronicle  Qg.  HdZ.'),  says:  “ Hee  deceased  at 
Westminster  on  the  eyght  and  twentieth  daieof  Januarie, 
being  Frydaie,  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  1547,  beginning  the 
j-eere  at  Christraasse,  but  after  the  account  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  an.  1546,  rvhen  he  had  reigned  37  yeeres, 
nine  moneths,  and  odde  dayes,  and  was  buryed  at  Wind- 
sore  with  great  solemnitie.”] 

Moap-eyed. — Surely  there  is  an  error  in  the 
subjoined  passage  from  The  Muses  Loohing  Glass, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  1.: 

“ What  mole  dressed  me  to-day?  0 patience. 

Who  would  be  troubled  with  these  moap-eyed  cham- 
bermaids? ” 

Should  we  not  read  mole  or  tnofe-eyed  ? 

Dunelmensis. 

[Mopb-eted,  says  Dr.  .Johnson,  is  blind  with  one  eye, 
on  the  authority  of  Ainsworth.  Dr.  Todd  adds,  “It  means 
rather  short-sighted,  purblind,  iJ.vin\h  ; ” and  quotes  Bishop 
Bramhall  for  the  use  of  the  word.] 

Lines  on  Sir  Edward  Villers.  — Sir  Edward 
Villers,  or  Villiers,  Knight,  Lord  President  of 
Munster  anno  1622,  died  1626.  On  a stone  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  ancient  church  of  Youghall,  in 
the  CO.  Cork,  there  is  an  inscription  being  partly 
covered  by  a wall,  with  these  lines  : 

“ , Lord  President  of  Munster,  A.D.  16 — . 

“ Munster  may  curse  the  time  that  Villers  came. 

To  make  us  worse,  by  leaving  such  a name 

Of  noble  parts,  as  none  can  imitate 

But  those  whose  hearts  are  married  to  the  State ; 

But  if  they  press  to  imitate  his  fame, 

Munster  may  bless  the  time  that  Villers  came.” 

Two  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Grandison, 
the  Ladies  Anne  and  Katherine  Villers,  and  his 
son,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Leid  Villers,  who  died  in 


Dec.  1739,  are  likewise  interred  in  this  church, 
where  is  an  inscription  to  their  memory  near  the 
communiontable.  Can  any  one  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Sir  Edward  Villers,  Lord  Primate  of 
Munster,  explain  the  above  lines  ? M.  (4.) 

[It  seems  doubtful  whether  these  lines,  which  are  as 
much  an  epigram  as  an  epitaph,  formed  any  part  of  the 
original  inscription,  as  “ they  are  in  a kind  of  running 
hand,  and  most  probably  written  at  an  after  period  by  one 
of  the  Irish  party,”  as  stated  in  The  Hand-Book  for 
Youghat,  8vo.  1852,  p.  v.] 


NEWTONIAN  A. 

(2“«  S.  ii.  p.  141.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Professok  De 
Morgan  and  others,  to  publish  the  following  in 
“ H.  & Q.” 

Without  entering  into  the  descents  of  the 
haronetted  Newtons,  suffice  it  to  mention  there 
were  three  Sir  John  Newtons  : — • 

1.  The  first  (the  last  of  the  Cradocks)  died  in 
1661  at  Barr’s  Court,  Gloucester;  is  buried  in 
Bristol  Cathedral. 

2.  1699,  died  at  Barr's  Court,  and  is  buried  at 
Bitton. 

3.  1734,  buried  at  Hador,  Lincoln  ; he  died  in 
his  own  house  in  Soho  Square,  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied from  1693  to  his  death. 

Very  near  to  Barr’s  Court  is  a house  called 
Grimsbury,  formerly  occupied  by  Woodwards. 
By  marriage  with  Still  of  the  Bury,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing parish,  Pearsalls  of  Willsbridge,  near  Barr’s 
Court,  were  connected  with  the  Woodwards  and 
Newtons.  Descendants  of  Pearsall  were  ray  pa- 
rishioners at  Bitton,  and  they  possessed  a very 
curious  miniature  likeness  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
turned  in  oak, — it  was  like  a medal.  The  tradi- 
tion in  the  family  was,  that  it  was  a present  from 
Sir  Isaac  to  his  cousin  Sir  John  at  Barr’s  Court, 
and  had  passed  to  Pearsall  from  the  Woodwards, 
Newton  Woodward  being  a brother-in-law,  as 
this  table  will  show  : — 

2nd  Sir  John  Newton  of=Mary  Eyre. 

Rarr’s  Court.  “ Thrice 
Burgess,”  ob.  1699  : 
co-heir  to  Sir  Isaac. 


Francis  "Wood-=Dorothy  Newton, 
ward  of  Grims-  younqiest  of  13  John  StUlof  the 

bury,  ob.  1730.  daughters,  ob.  Bury,  giandson 

1712.  of  Bishop  Still  = 

I 

John  PearsaU=Philinpa 
of  Wills- 1 Still, 
bridge. 


I 

Richard  Pear-=Elizabeth 
sail.  I Lucas. 


Robert  Lucas  Pearsall,  late  of  Willsbridge= 
and  Wortensee,  ob.  1856,  | 

\i/ 


Ne’wton  Woodward  of=France3 
Grimsbury,  ob.  1775.  j Still. 

V 

Issue. 
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Tlie  Pearsalls  also  have  portraits  of  Newton 
Woodward  and  his  wife  Frances,  and  also  a por- 
trait of  Sir  John  Newton,  the  2nd  baronet,  four 
shovel- shaped  salt-spoons  with  Newton’s  crest, 
and  a silver  snuff-box  adorned  with  agate,  once 
Sir  John’s. 

The  tradition  in  the  family  was,  that  while  Sir 
Isaac  was  an  unimportant  person,  he  was  ignored 
by  Newtons  of  Barr’s  Court;  but  when  he  be- 
came so  celebrated,  then  they  acknowledged  him 
as  a kinsman,  and  tried  to  establish  a friendly  in- 
tercourse ; and  that  the  miniature  and  other  pre- 
sents passed  from  one  family  to  the  other. 

The  third  Sir  John  Newton  only  occasionally 
visited  Barr’s  Court : his  usual  residence  was  “ at 
his  house  in  Soho  Square,”  “ a corner  house,” 
“near  St.  Ann’s,”  from  169f  to  his  death  1734. 

I have  many  letters  addressed  to  him  there, 
nearly  through  all  these  years.* 

The  second  Sir  John  was  “thrice  burgess  in 
Parliament.” 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Topographer  and 
Genealogist  (p.  339.),  in  a paper  on  the  family  of 
Babington,  Sir  John  Newton,  Bart.,  who  married 
Mary  Eyi-e,  is  styled  “ co-heir  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Knt.,”  by  adoption  Newton- Cradock  of  Barr’s 
Court,  Gloucester. 

In  the  42nd  volume  of  the  Gents.  Mag.,  year 
1772,  (p.  520.)  is  given  a pedigree  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  from  a copy  supplied  by  Mr.  Le  Neve, 
Norroy,  from  a copy  in  Sir  Isaac’s  own  hand- 
writing. The  contributor  to  the  Gents.,  “ D.  H.,” 
says  that  the  particulars  he  sends  (which  are 
many  and  interesting)  were  collected  by  Dr. 
Stukeley.  The  descent  of  Sir  Isaac  and  Sir  John 
(the  2nd  bart.)  from  a common  parent  is  clearly 
set  forth.  Though  full  of  interest,  the  article 
seems  to  be  too  long  to  copy  into  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  and  is  scarcely  necessary,  it  being  of 
such  easy  reference. 

Query.  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  his  com- 
munication referred  to  above,  speaks  of  a collec- 
tion of  Newton  Papers  bought  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rodd,  1847.  Many  of  those  papers  have  passed 
into  my  hands ; but  there  were  very  many  more  : 
and  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain,  through  “ N.  & 
Q.,”  the  whereabouts  or  habitat  of  any  others  of 
that  immense  collection  : they  related  to  Lincoln- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  &c. 

I recognised  some  of  them  in  a recent  sale 
Catalogue.  Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
its  being  known  in  whose  safe  keeping  they  are 
likely  to  be  preserved.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Clyst  St.  George. 


* It  was  probably  the  present  No.  26. 


JOURNAL  OF  A WILTSHIRE  CURATE. 

(2"''  S.  iii.  109.) 

Having,  when  the  st.atement  that  Goldsmith’s 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  founded  on  the  “ Journal 
of  a Wiltshire  Curate  ” appeared  in  Chambers, 
taken  some  little  trouble  to  look  into  the  case,  I 
am  enabled  to  reply  to  Jarltzberg’s  Query. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  ]mblished  March  27, 
1766,  in  2 vols.  12ino.,  price  5s.  (See  Cunning- 
ham’s edition  of  Goldsmith,  i.  292.)  A long  pas- 
sage from  it,  entitled  “ A Family  Picture,”  is 
quoted  in  the  London  Magazine  for  April,  1766 
(p.  196  ).  The  title  appears  in  the  Monthly 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  same  magazine  for 
October,  1766  (p.  552.),  and  “The  Journal  of  a 
Wiltshire  Curate  ” will  be  found  in  the  December 
(1766)  No.  of  the  same  magazine.  How  the  date 
1764  came  to  be  added  I know  not,  but  as  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  I think,  that  Dec.  1766  was 
the  date  of  its  publication,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
“ Wiltshire  Curate  ” was  an  imitation  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  cannot  claim  the  credit  of 
having  furnished  Goldsmith  with  a hint  for  his 
world-renowned  story. 

“ The  Journal  of  a Wiltshire  Curate. 

“Monday  — Received  ten  pounds  from  my  rector,  Dr. 
Snarl,  being  one  half  3'ear’s  salary,  — obliged  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  my  admittance  to  the  doctor,  and  even 
when  admitted,  was  never  once  asked  to  sit  down  or  re- 
fresh mi'self,  though  1 had  walked  eleven  miles  — Item, 
the  Dr.  hinted  that  he  could  have  the  curacy  filled  up  for 
fifteen  pounds  a }'ear. 

“ Tuesday,  — Paid  nine  pounds  to  seven  different  people, 
but  could  not  buy  the  second-hand  pair  of  black  breeches 
offered  me  as  a great  bargain  by  Cabbage  the  taylor,  my 
wife  wanting  a petticoat  above  all  things,  and  neither 
Betsey  nor  Polly  having  a shoe  to  go  to  church. 

“ Wednesday,  — My  wife  bought  a petticoat  for  her- 
self, and  shoes  for  her  two  daughters,  but  unluckily  in 
coming  home,  dropped  half  a guinea  through  a hole, 
which  she  had  never  before  perceived  in  her  pocket,  and 
reduced  all  our  cash  in  the  world  to  half  a crown.  — Item, 
chid  my  poor  woman  for  being  afflicted  at  the  mi.sfortune, 
and  tenderlv  advised  her  to  depend  upon  the  goodness  of 
God. 

“Thursday  — Received  a note  from  the  alehouse  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  informing  me  that  a gentleman  begged 
to  speak  to  me  on  pressing  business;  went  and  found  it 
was  an  unfortunate  member  of  a strolling  company  of 
players,  who  was  pledged  for  seven-pence  halfpenny;  in  a 
struggle  what  to  do  — the  baker,  though  we  had  paid  him 
but  on  Tuesday,  quarrelled  with  us,  to  avoid  giving  any 
credit  in  future,  and  George  Greasy  the  butcher  sent  us 
word  that  he  heard  it  whispered  how  the  rector  intended 
to  take  a curate,  who  would  do  the  parish  duty  at  an  in- 
ferior price,  and  therefore,  though  he  ivould  do  any  thing 
to  serve  me,  advised  me  to  deal  with  Peter  Paunch,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town  ; mortifying  reflections  these  ! 
— But  a want  of  humanity  is  in  my  opinion  a want  of 
justice  — the  Father  of  the  universe  lends  his  blessings  to 
us,  with  a view  that  ive  should  relieve  a brother  in  dis- 
tress, and  we  consequently  do  no  more  than  pay  a debt, 
when  we  perform  an  act  of  benevolence ; paid  the  stranger’s 
reckoning  out  of  the  shilling  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  him 
the  remainder  of  the  money,  to  prosecute  his  journey. 
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“ Friday  — A very  scanty  dinner,  and  pretended  there- 
fore to  be  ill,  that  by  avoiding  to  eat  I might  leave  some- 
thing like  enough  for  my  poor  wife  and  the  children. 1 

told  my  wife  what  I had  done' .with  the  shilling;  the  ex- 
cellent creature  instead  of  blaming  me  for  the  action, 
blessed  the  goodness  of  my  heart,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mem.  never  to  contradict  her  as  long  as  1 live  — - 

for  the  mind  that  can  argue  like  her’s,  though  it  may 
deviate  from  the  more  rigid  sentiments  of  prudence,  is 
even  amiable  for  its  indiscretion,  and  in  every  lapse  from 
the  severity  of  oeconomy,  performs  an  act  of  virtue,  supe- 
rior to  the  value  of  a kingdom. 

“Saturday  — Wrote  a sermon,  w’hich  on  Sunday  I 
preached  at  four  different  parish  churches,  and  came  home 
excessively  weary,  and  excessively  hungry;  no  more 
money  than  two -pence  halfpenny  in  the  house;  hut  see 
the  goodness  of  God ! the  strolling  player  whom  I had 
relieved  was  a man  of  fortune,  who  accidentally  heard 
that  I was  as  humane  as  I was  indigent,  and  from  a 
generous  eccentricity  of  temper,  wanted  to  do  me  an 
essential  piece  of  service : I had  not  been  an  hour  at  home 
when  he  came  in,  and  declaring  himself  my  friend,  put  a 
fifty  pound  note  into  my  hand,  and  the  next  da}--  pre- 
seiited  me  with  a living  of  three  hundred  pounds  a year.” 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Leaves  from 
the  Journal  of  a Poor  Vicar  in  Wiltshire  is  re- 
printed in  The  Gem  (Nelson,  Edinburgh,  1849), 
wliere  it  commences  “ Dec.  15,  1764,”  and  ends 
“ Jan.  16,  1765.”  The  first  page  contains  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

“Note by  the  Author.  — Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
appeared  in  London  about  1772.  This  fact  is  mentioned, 
because  it  may  he  that  that  accomplished  writer  took  the 
idea  of  his  excellent  work  from  the  fragment  of  the 
Journal  of  a Vicar  in  Wiltshire,  which  had  been  pub- 
lislied  in  the  British  Magazine  in  1766.” 

At  the  end  of  the  J ournal  in  The  Gem  is  the 
following : 

“ Note.  — To  another  translation  of  this  tale,  published 
with  several  others,  the  translator  has  appended  the  fol- 
lowing fragment,  which  he  found  in  the  Boston  Chronicle 
of  1766,  reprinted  from  the  British  Magazine,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Introductory  note.” 

Then  follows  the  extract  which  I have  already 
given. 

In  consequence  of  this  information  farther 
search  has  been  made  into  tbis  literary  question. 
The  result  is  the  ascertaining  that  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  published  in  March,  1766,  is  made 
known  to  the  public  in  the  April  Number  of  the 
British  Magazine  of  1766,  pp.  177,  &c.,  and  en- 
titled “ The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  A Tale.  Sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Himself.”  A digest  of  the 
work  is  given,  followed  by  a quotation  from  the 
history  of  “ A Philosophical  Vagabond,”  which  is 
continued  in  the  May  number. 

In  the  Decemier  number  of  the  British  Maga- 
zine, 1766,  pp.  623-4.,  is  the  “Journal  of  the 
AViltshire  Curate,”  without  any  editorial  note  or 
comment. 

The  question  may  now  arise  whether  the 
“Journal  of  a Wiltshire  Curate”  was  or  was  not 
the  production  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  more  espe- 


cially as  it  is  well  known  he  was  a contributor  to 
the  British  Magazine,  the  principal  editor  of  which 
was  Dr.  Smollett.  Neither  Percy  nor  Malone, 
nor  Forster  nor  Cunningham,  have  stated  the  titles 
of  the  articles  contributed  by  Goldsmith,  so  that 
after  all  the  “Journal  of  a Wiltshire  Curate”  may 
be  his  production,  perhaps  the  germ  of  his  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  but  not  published  till  after  that 
work.  In  vol.  i.  p.  425.  of  the  British  Magazine 
is  an  anonymous  article,  “ The  History  of  Miss 
Stanton,”  which  Prior  attributes  to  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. I may  farther  add  “ The  Journal  of  the 
Wiltshire  Curate  ” also  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
marls  Magazine  of  Jan.  1767,  p.  27. 

William  J.  Thoms. 


GENERAL  COUNCILS. 

(2“4  S.  iii.  69.) 

Herbert  will  doubtless  find  the  number  of 
General  Councils  stated  differently  by  different 
authors,  according  as  they  belong  to  the  Anglican, 
Greek,  or  Roman  Communion,  — each  of  these 
Churches  recognising  a different  number  of 
General  Councils. 

The  Anglican  Church,  in  common  with  the  an- 
cient Universal  Church,  acknowledges  but  six 
oecumenical  councils,  viz. : — 


i.  Nice 

A.n. 
- 325 

ii.  Constantinople,  i. 

- 

- 

- 381 

iii.  Ephesus 

- 

• 

- 431 

iv.  Chalcedon 

- 

- 

- 451 

V.  Constantinople,  ii. 

- 

- 

- 553 

vi.  Constantinople,  iii. 

- 

- 

- 680 

These,”  says  Mr.  Palmer  (^Treatise  on 

the  Church, 

vol.  ii.  p.  141.)  “are  the  only  synods  which  the  Universal 
Church  has  ever  received  and  approved  as  oecumenical.” 

The  Greek  Church  reckons  eight  General 
Councils  : — 

A.D. 

vii.  Nice,  ii.  - - - - 787 

viii.  Constantinople,  iv.  - 869 

The  Roman  Church  terras  the  first  Council  of 
Lateran  an  oecumenical  council,  and  acknow- 
ledges on  the  whole  twenty  General  Councils : in 
addition  to  those  above,  they  are  as  follows : — 


ix.  Lateran,  i. 

. 

. 

A.D. 

1123 

X.  Lateran,  ii. 

- 

- 

- 

1139 

xi.  Lateran,  iii. 

- 

- 

- 

1179 

xii.  Lateran,  iv. 

- 

- 

1215 

xiii.  Lyons,  i.  - 

- 

- 

- 

1245 

xiv.  Lyons,  ii.  - 

- 

- 

- 

1274 

XV.  Yienne 

- 

- 

- 

1811 

xvi.  Constance 

- 

- 

- 

1414 

xvii.  Basle 

- 

- 

- 

1431 

xviii.  Florence  - 

- 

- 

• 

1439 

xix.  Lateran,  v. 

- - 

- 

- 

1512 

XX.  Trent 

- 

- 

1546 

AVith  regard  to  the  authority  of  these  Councils, 
I conclude  they  rest  for  authority  on  that  of  the 
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Churclies  by  which  they  are  acknowledged.  The 
first  six  being  acknowledged  as  (Ecumenical  by 
the  Universal  Church  rest  therefore  on  it  for 
their  authority,  and  are  alone  properly  styled 
CECumenical.  The  7th  and  8th  rest  on  the  joint 
authority  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

The  remainder,  from  the  9th  to  the  20th  inclu- 
sive, being  acknowledged  as  General  by  the 
Homan  Church  alone,  rest  on  it  solely  for  their 
authority.  If,  in  any  of  the  above  remarks,  I 
have  erred,  I shall  be  glad  of  correction  or  addi- 
tional information  from  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents.  Alfred  T.  Lee. 

EIsod,  Gosport. 


The  following  is  a correct  list  of  the  General  or 


(Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  Church  : 

A.D. 

i.  Nice,  i. 

- 325 

ii.  Constantinople,  i. 

- 

- 

- 381 

iii.  Ephesus 

- 

- 431 

iv.  Chalcedon 

. 

- 

- 451 

V.  Constantinople,  ii. 

- 

- 

- 553 

■vi.  Constantinople,  iii. 

- 

- 

- 680 

vii.  Nice,  ii. 

- 

- 787 

viii.  Constantinople,  iv. 

- 

- 869 

ix.  Lateran,  i. 

- 1123 

X.  Lateran,  ii. 

_ 

- 

- 1139 

xi.  Lateran,  iii.  - 

- 

- 

- 1179 

xii.  Lateran,  iv.  - 

- 

- 1215 

xiii.  Lyons,  i. 

- 

- 

- 1245 

xiv.  Lyons,  ii. 

- 

- 1274 

XV.  Vienne 

- 1311 

xvi.  Constance 

- 

1414—1418 

xvii.  Florence 

- 

1438—1439 

xviii.  Trent 

“ 

1545—1563 

F.  C. 

[We  are  also  indebted  to  G.  K.  Holmes  for  “The 
Order  of  the  Councils  according  to  Pantaleon,”  extracted 
from  The  Staffe  of  Christian  Faith,  &c.,  1577,  a curious 
article,  but  which,  we  regret,  is  too  long  for  our  pages.] 


LEANING  TOWERS  AND  CROOKED  SPIRES. 

(2“'5  S.  iii.  18.) 

The  steeple  of  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow  has  an 
inclination  commencing  at  the  highest  battlement, 
perhaps  thirty  to  forty  feet  from  its  top.  I think, 
from  careful  observation,  the  inclination  is  towards 
the  south-west,  though  some  will  have  it  to  be  a 
litth  different.  The  optical  illusion  from  the 
passing  clouds  gives  rise  to  a variety  of  opinions. 
The  steeple  is  225  feet  in  height,  all  of  stone.  In 
1756  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so  much 
damaged  as  thought  not  to  be  capable  of  repair 
without  taking  down  the  greatest  part  of  it.  A 
committee  of  wiseacres  proposed  that  cannonshould 
be  planted  on  the  neighbouring  height  (now  the 
necropolis)  and  the  whole  steeple  demolished.  A 
most  ingenious  mason,  Mungo  Haismith  (partly,  1 
suppose,  for  the  honoiu-  of  his  namesake  St.  Mungo, 


the  founder),  undertook  to  erect  scaffolding,  and 
in  a short  time  accomplished  the  repair  most  tho- 
roughly. It  is  probable  that  the  inclination  may 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  accident.  Mungo 
gained  other  laurels  in  masonry,  having  built  St. 
Andrew’s  church  (on  the  model  of  St.  Martin’s 
church,  in  London),  with  the  celebrated  flat  arch 
of  its  noble  portico,  which  at  the  time  was  ex- 
pected would  come  tumbling  down  about  his  ears. 
To  this  day  it  is  as  sound  and  magnificent  as  when 
he  erected  it  100  years  ago. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  curious,  that  in  ascend- 
ing the  pathway  (instead  of  a stair)  leading  to  the 
top  of  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  from  the  great 
inclination  of  the  tower  the  sensation  is  always  as 
if  you  would  fall  over  to  one  side.  According  to 
what  was  told  me  on  the  spot,  the  first  six  storeys 
of  it  were  built,  and  from  the  subsidence  of  the 
foundation  (the  ground  apparently  being  very 
marshy  * in  that  district)  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  that  unfinished  state  for  200  years,  after 
which  the  two  highest  storeys  were  added,  and  by 
an  attentive  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
last  have  been  erected  so  far  to  counterbalance  or 
compensate  the  inclination  ; it  is  wonderful  how 
the  tower  endures  so  stable.  Those  towers  or  stalks 
at  Bologna  are  certainly  singular  for  their  droop- 
ing appearance,  but  possess  nothing  of  the  archi- 
tectural elegance  and  philosophical  interest  (as 
attached  to  the  name  of  Galileo)  of  the  Campanile 
at  Pisa.  We  could  show  here  to  strangers  a few 
similar  leaning  hrich  stalks,  not  less  to  be  admired 
than  those  at  Bologna,  and  one  of  an  opposite 
quality  in  being  quite  perpendicular  (a  style  more 
to  be  cherished)  450  feet  high  from  its  foundation. 

G.  N. 

Glasgow. 


I have  a great  respect  for  Mr.  Ferret’s  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  entirely 
concur  with  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
causes  of  the  distortion  of  the  spire  of  Chesterfield 
church,  and  no  doubt  of  many  other  erections 
which  diverge  from  the  perpendicular. 

But  I am  puzzled,  probably  from  my  own  stu- 
pidity, in  reading  the  last  sentence  of  his  note. 
He  says  : 

“Regal-ding  the  entasis  in  spires,  it  would  be  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  further  examination  than  has  yet 
been  made ; many  appear  to  hollow  inwards  as  described 
by  Mr.  Buckton.  But  there  are  also  a great  number 
which  have  considerable  entasis ; few,  I believe,  are  quite 
straight  on  the  sides ; much  of  the  beauty  which  is  re- 
markable in  our  best  examples  owe  it  to  the  skilful 

* From  the  damp  unwholesome  nature  of  the  country 
may  have  arisen  the  old  adage  — 

“ Pisa  pesa  a chi  posa,” 
which  may  be  Englished  — 

“ Pisa  sits  ill 
Upon  him  who  sits  still.” 
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manner  in  which  the  outline  is  defined  hy  one  or  other  of 
these  methods." 

I am  obtuse  enough  not  to  be  able  to  discover 
in  Mr.  Ferrey’s  ISTote  any  method  to  which  he  al- 
ludes as  ensuring  the  erection  of  a perpendicular 
and  beautiful  spire. 

Perhaps  either  he  or  some  other  correspondent 
will  have  the  goodness  to  enlighten  my  mind  in 
case  I should  incline  to  build  a beautiful  spire. 

J.  S.  s. 


A RAIEWAT  QUERY. 

(2"4  S.  hi.  111.) 

Our  practical  engineers  have  not  made  any 
allowance  for  the  element  in  question  in  their  cal- 
culation of  the  working  powers  required  for  rail- 
ways whose  direction  is  north  and  south,  nor  have 
any  of  our  railway  companies  ever  detected  the 
operation  of  this  element  to  any  extent.  These 
companies  run  their  trains  to  and  fro  without  con- 
sidering the  motion  of  the  earth,  unless  a landslip 
chance  to  touch  their  line  of  rail. 

G.  J.  C.  D.  can  calculate  how  many  hundreds  of 
miles  in  an  hour  the  surface  of  the  earth  moves 
from  east  to  west  in  the  latitude  of  Blackheath ; 
the  rapid  rate  at  which  he  is  continually  carried 
through  space  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  is  frightful  to  contemplate. 

If  G.  J.  C.  D.  in  an  attempt  to  stand  upright  on 
Blackheath,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
south,  find  himself  instantly  tripped  up  and  thrown 
violently  down  upon  his  right  side,  he  might  as- 
cribe the  effect  to  the  element  in  question  ; and  if 
in  an  endeavour  to  rise  from  the  ground  with  his 
face  towards  the  north,  he  find  himself  prostrated 
on  his  left  side,  his  view,  however  limited,  would 
be  in  some  degree  confirmed.  Again,  if  he  at- 
tempt to  stand  facing  the  west,  and  fall  acci- 
dentally, or  if  in  an  endeavour  to  see  the  sun  rise 
he  rise  only  to  fall  upon  his  back,  he  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  element  has  something  in 
it. 

If,  however,  after  carefully  repeated  experi- 
ments, G.  J.  C.  D.  find  that  he  can  keep  upon  his 
feet  at  all  hours  without  any  involuntary  inclina- 
tion towards  the  west,  he  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  moving 
from  west  to  east  carries  with  it  G.  J.  C.  D., 
railways,  and  railway  trains,  without  disturbing  to 
any  extent  his  or  their  equilibrium.  J.  L.  C. 

Aldermanbury. 


“Practical  engineers,”  in  their  calculation  of 
the  working  powers  required  for  railway  travel- 
ling, have  made  no  “ allowance  for  lateral  pres- 
sure, acting  as  a retarding  force,  on  a railway 
train  travelling  in  a due  north  or  south  direction.” 
Because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 


any  such  element  in  the  case  in  question ; basing 
their  opinion  on  the  generally  received  axiom  that 
two  bodies  may  move  in  the  same  direction,  while 
each  moves  in  a different  direction,  without  the 
action  of  the  one  interfering  in  any  way  with  that 
of  the  other  ; an  apparent  solecism,  or  rather  pa- 
radox, to  those  who  take  but  a superficial  view  of 
the  question. 

Granting  the  hypothesis  of  the  querist,  that  “ at 
the  point  of  arrival  the  railway  is  found  to  have 
diverged  upwards  of  twelve  miles  from  the  ap- 
parent rectilinear  path,”  “ practical  engineers  ” 
assume,  notwithstanding,  that  the  journey  has  been 
performed  at  precisely  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  if 
the  earth  had  been  at  rest. 

The  railway,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the 
terminus,  has  described  the  vertical  angle  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  without,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  having  changed  its  original  position  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ; the  bearings  of  its  ex- 
tremes, and  their  angle  of  position  with  surround- 
ing stationary  objects,  being  always  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  may  it  not  be  appositely  re- 
marked, that  if  the  theory  of  G.  J.  C.  D.  be  tenable, 
a railway  train  starting  due  south  from  the  pole 
on  a journey  to  the  equator,  would,  long  ere  it 
reached  its  destination,  be  overthrown  and  preci- 
pitated across  the  rails  by  the  excessive  “ lateral 
pressure  ” it  would  encounter  on  the  rapidly  re- 
volving point  at  which  it  had  arrived.  C.  A. 

Queen’s  Road,  Guernsej'. 


t0  illfltn0r  ©ucrie^. 

Anti-Cromwellian  Song  (2"**  S.  iii.  15.58.)  — A 
friend  of  mine,  in  passing  through  an  unfre- 
quented street  in  London  about  thirty  years  ago, 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  following  piece  of  a 
song  by  a little  girl ; 

“ Hey  diddle  diddle,  T heard  a bird  sing. 

The  Parliament  Captain  is  going  to  be  King.” 

T.  C. 

Durham. 

^'■London,  sad  London”  (2"“’  S.  iii.  108.)  — 
Your  correspondent  B.  W.  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  lines  he  has  furnished  are  printed  in  the 
collection  of  Rump  Songs,  8vo.  Bond.  1662,  p.  86. 

W.  D.  Macray. 

Dr.  Guillotin  not  the  Inventor  of  the  celebrated 
Machine  (P‘  S.  xii.  319.)  — May  I be  permitted 
to  call  Mr.  Bates’  attention  to  the  following 
notice  of  Dr.  Guillotin,  and  of  the  invention  which 
bears  his  name.  It  appeared  in  Oalignani's  Mes- 
senger, under  date  of  Feb.  4,  1857  : 

“ A dealer  in  old  iron  and  other  cast-away  articles,  re- 
siding at  Lyons,  found  two  daj's  ago  amongst  a lot  of 
miscellaneous  matters  sold  to  him,  a small  copper  case 
containing  two  autograph  letters  from  Dr.  Guillotin  to 
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Robespierre,  dated  Lyons,  Jan.  7,  1792,  detailing  the  ad- 
vantages, promptitude,  and  absence  of  pain  in  the  punish- 
ment of  death  effected  by  the  guillotine,  which  he  had 
just  mvented.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  requests  him  to 
ask  Danton  to  send  in  a favourable  report  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  to  speak  himself  in  favour  of  the 
invention.  The  second  letter  is  one  of  thanks  to  Robes- 
pierre, for  having  supported  his  application  to  the  As- 
sembly. It  bears  the  date  of  March  27, 1792,  exactly  one 
week  having  elapsed  since  the  guillotine  had  been 
adopted  as  an  instrument  of  death,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
inventor. 

“ The  general  opinion  that  Dr.  Guillotin  was  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  the  terrible  instrument  is  an  error,  as  he 
died  a natural  death  on  May  26,  1814,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

“ The  two  letters  in  question,  and  the  copper  case,  were 
immediately  purchased  from  the  dealer  for  fifteen  francs.” 
William  Winthbop. 

Malta. 

Gigantic  Apricot  Tree  (2"“'  S.  iii.  125.)  — AVill 
R.  H.  be  so  kind  as  to  state  what  is  the  soil,  and 
also  the  subsoil,  of  the  garden  in  which  this  tree 
grows  ; and  the  sort,  Breda  or  Moor  Park,  and  if 
he  can,  the  age  of  it.  A.  Holt  White. 

“ Comnie  V esprit  vient  aux  files  ” (2°*  S.  iii. 
110.) — Your  correspondent,  Henrt  T.  Eilev, 
will  find  the  story  “ Comment  I'esprit  vient  aux 
filles”  among  the  Contes  par  M.  de  la  Fontaine  : 
like  most  of  that  writer’s  stories,  it  is  not  an  over 
decent  one.  F.  B. 

“ God  save  the  King"  (2"^  S.  iii.  137.)  — Me. 
Wm.  Chappell  discredits  my  statement  that  John 
Bull  made  this  melody,  upon  the  grounds  that  the 
MS.  of  Bull  has  been  tampered  with  and  changed ; 
that  the  tune  of  Bull  is  in  A minor ; and  that  the 
sharps  to  form  the  major  have  been  interpolated ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  tune  is  not  in  the  volume. 
I request  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  suspend 
their  judgment  in  this  matter  for  a week  or  so, 
until  a few  lines  from  me  admit  or  contradict  this 
statement.  H.  J.  Gauntlett. 

Powys  Place. 

“ jRame  ” and  “ Ramsconib"  (2“'*  S.  iii.  111.)  — 
Surely  the  Rame,  or  Ram,  must  have  been  an 
engine  of  war,  as  Aides;  and  2 Macc.  xii.  15., 
“without  any  rams,  or  engines  of  war."  As  to 
comh,  it  is  a hollow  or  depth  ; and  joined  with 
Ram,  as  Ramscomh,  may  be  the  hollow  in  which 
the  engine  was  deposited.  In  Dryden’s  Virgil  we 
have,  — 

— “ abides  within  the  gate, 

To  fortify  the  combs,  to  build  the  wall. 

To  prop  the  ruin,  lest  the  fabric  fall.” 

The  word  comb,  in  honey-comb,  has  the  same 
meaning.  Etvmologus. 

Vauxhall  (2“'*  S.  iii.  120.)  — In  your  “Uotices 
to  Correspondents,”  I perceive  you  ascribe  the 
name  Vauxhall  to  a corruption  of  Fulke’s  Hall, 


and  refer  to  a very  competent  authority,  Cun- 
ningham, whose  Hand-book  of  London  I am  not 
at  present  able  to  consult  for  his  arguments  in 
support  of  this  conjecture.  Taking  Lysons  for 
my  guide  (Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  part  i. 
p.  234.),  I had  always  inferred  the  name  to  be 
borrowed  from  a family  named  Vaux,  who,  in 
1615,  owned  the  Spring  Gardens,  Vauxhall.  A 
daughter  of  this  family  of  Vaux  was  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

John  Bookee. 

Brittox,  a Street  in  Devizes  (2”‘*  S.  ii.  431.)  — 
This  is  probably  a corruption  of  Prideaux,  the 
provincial  pronunciation  of  which  is  Priddux  ; in- 
deed to  pronounce  it  otherwise  in  Devonshire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties  would,  by  most  j)eople, 
be  considered  somewhat  affected.  The  word  may 
have  come  thus  : Prideaux,  Pridux,  Priddux,  Brid- 
dux,  Brittux,  Brittox.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inu. 

Emblems  Portrayed  (2°'^  S.  iii.  150.)  — A.  S. 
will  find  much  interesting  matter  in  the  following 
work  : 

“ L’Art  des  Emblbmes,  ou  s’enseigne  la  morale  par 
figures  de  la  fable,  de  I’histoire,  et  de  la  nature.”  Paris, 
8vo.  1684. 

The  work  is  by  Menestrier,  and  illustrated  with 
woodcuts.  It  was  first  published  in  8vo.  at 
Lyons,  in  1662.  G. 

Pannier  (or  Panyer')  Alley  (2“"' S.  ii.  518.)  — 
Since  sending  my  former  article  on  the  identity 
of  Haked  Boy  Court  with  the  above,  I have  been 
reminded  that  “ Panyer  Alley  ” is  mentioned  by 
Stow  ; the  reference  to  which  is  given  in  an  in- 
teresting article  on  “ London  Signs  and  Badges  ” 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  Dec.  13.  The 
description  of  “the  Boy  in  Panyer  Alley  ” is  thus 
given  : 

“ A baker’s  boy  se.ited  ou  bis  panyer  or  bread  basket, 
from  panis,  bread,  indicates  the  old  market  of  the  Strat- 
ford bakers,  held  in  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  A sign  of  the  panyer,  whether  of  the 
baker  himself  or  his  basket,  appears  to  have  existed  in 
Stow’s  time,”  &o.  &c. 

There  is  also  given  with  the  above  a sketch  and 
description  of  the  boy  at  Pie  Corner,  Smithfield, 
commemorative  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  and 
formerly  “bearing  an  inscription  ascribing  the 
calamity  to  the  sin  of  gluttony.  This  stigma  is 
however  now  obliterated,  and  the  urchin  only 
remains.”  Can  this  be  traced  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  Naked  Boy  and  other  Courts  of  like 
designation,  as  suggested  by  Me.  Coleman  ? Can 
any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  the  origin 
of  the  stone  carving  in  Panyer  Alley,  and  the 
cause  of  its  being  appropriated  to  its  present  use? 
as  the  reference  in  Stow  * proves  the  existence  of 

* Survey  of  London,  p.  128.,  Thoms’s  ed.,  1842. 
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Panyer  Alley  before  that  of  tbe  carved  comme- 
morative tablet,  which  bears  the  date,  I think, 
Aug.  27,  1688.  Henry  W.  S.  Tayjlor. 

Southampton. 

Dedications  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Churches  S. 
iii.  125.) — I find  the  following  dedications  in 
Worsley’s  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight : they  fill 
up  all  the  gaps  in  R.  J.  Jones’s  list  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  the  island,  except  those  of  Kingston, 
Shalfleet,  Whippingham,  and  Yaverland  : 

Arreton.  St.  George. 

Brixton.  St.  Mary. 

Calborn.  All  Saints. 

Gatcombe.  St.  Olave. 

Godshill.  All  Saints. 

Mottiston.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Newchurch.  All  Saints. 

Newport.  St.  Thomas  Beeket. 

North  wood.  St.  John  Baptist. 

Shorwell.  St.  Peter,  not  St.  Paul. 

St.  Helens.  St.  Helena. 

'Tliorley.  St.  Swithin. 

Wootton.  St.  Edmund. 

Yarmouth.  St.  James. 

Worsley’s  History  was  published  in  1781. 

W.  T. 

‘‘'■The  Vicar  and  Moses"  (2“'^  S.  iii.  112.)-— 
Where  the  old  and  probably  original  impression 
of  this  remarkable  song  is  to  be  found  for  sale  I 
cannot  tell ; but  I possess  a copy.  Your  corre- 
spondent’s memory  has  a little  failed  him,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  account  of  the  copy  now 
lying  before  me.  It  is  on  a folio  leaf,  and  en- 
graved throughout.  At  the  top  is  a large  circular 
plate,  representing  the  Vicar  and  Moses,  not  per- 
forming a funeral,  but  on  their  way  to  the  church 
from  the  public-house,  the  sign  of  the  Horse, 
whence  the  clerk  has  been  to  fetch  his  master.  The 
inn  is  seen  behind  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  church 
appears  on  the  right,  at  a formidable  distance. 
The  vicar  looks  very  jolly,  is  dressed  in  his  canoni- 
cals, and  still  holds  his  pipe  in  his  left  hand.  Mo- 
ses is  a lank  figure,  wearing  a cocked  hat  and  a 
clerical  band,  and  carries  a lantern,  with  a bit  of 
candle  ready  to  fall  out  of  the  socket.  Below  is 
the  song,  the  first  verse  of  which  is  set  to  musical 
notes,  but  the  tune  is  not  exactly  the  usual  one 
sung.  The  song  begins  as  described  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : 
“ At  the  sign  of  the  horse,”  &c.  — 

and  contains  sixteen  verses. 

I also  possess  a copy,  but  not  printed,  of  the 
second  form  of  the  song,  but  mine  has  only  thir- 
teen verses.  It  is  generally  superior  to  the  former, 
and  has  some  very  clever  and  witty  verses.  Hav- 
ing been  called  upon  for  some  years  to  sing  this 
song  in  a company  of  friends,  and  wanting  a 
variety,  I composed  an  entirely  new  song  on  the 
same  subject,  but  with  more  circumstance  and 
adventure,  and  my  composition  contains  twenty- 
two  verses.  F.  C.  H. 


Queries  on  Church  Matters : Separation  of 
Sexes  (2"'*  S.  iii.  108.) — It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Primitive  Church  for  the  men  and  women  to 
be  separately  seated  in  the  church.  This  appears 
from  the  direction  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
B.  ii.  ch.  57. : “ Janitores  stent  ad  introitus  viro- 
rum,  diaconissas  vero  ad  mulierum,  custodiendi 
causa.”  St.  John  Chrysostom  .also,  Horn.  Ixxiv., 
refers  to  the  wooden  partitions  between  the  men 
and  women  in  the  church.  This  is  still  observed 
in  many  Catholic  churches  and  chapels.  F.  C.  H. 

Pews  (2”“’  S.  iii.  108.)  — The  letting  of  pews 
formed  a regular  entry  in  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts  of  St.  Margaret’s  previous  to  the  Re- 
formation and  the  date  of  Bishop  Bale’s  work.  I 
quote  one,  a.d.  1497  : 

« Bee’  of  VVynkyns  wife  for  her  part  of  a pew  - 8d.” 

Pews  were  then  no  more  than  benches,  seats  on 
which  were  allotted  to  various  worshippers.  Be- 
tween 1649  and  1660  was  the  period  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  hideous  pens  that  deform  our  City 
churches.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  strongly  opposed 
their  introduction.  Pepys  calls  Lady  Fox’s  box 
at  the  theatre  my  lady’s  pew.  To  call  one  a 
“ pewfellow  ” was  tantamount  to  dubbing  a man 
a boon  companion.  See  Andrewes’  Serm.,  ii.  91., 
V.  33.  Fulke  and  Jewel  and  other  writers  use 
the  expression  for  a companion,  &c. 

The  word  appears  in  the  rubric  of  the  Commi- 
nation  Service  for  the  first  time  as  the  “Reading- 
pue.” 

2.  The  probable  reason  of  the  Reformers  re- 
quiring the  altar  to  be  moveable  was,  to  assimilate 
it  the  more  to  its  name  of  the  “ Lord’s  table as 
the  word  “altar”  was  omitted  and  “table”  sub- 
stituted. 

3.  “ The  north  side  ” was  the  change  adopted 

by  the  compilers  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
for  “afore  the  altar.”  Bishop  Beveridge  has  shown 
the  expressions  are  identical,  2,vuoBikou,  ii.  76. 
§ 15.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

A correspondent  asks  if  an  earlier  allusion  to 
pews  can  be  pointed  out  than  that  contained  in 
Bale’s  Image  of  Both  Churches.  Is  he  sure  that  the 
“pewes”  there  spoken  of  were  anything  more  than 
benches  ? The  original  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  a fixed  seat  or  bench  in  a church, 
with  or  without  doors,  set  aside  for  some  parti- 
cular person  or  family.  I do  not  think  the  mean- 
ing became  restricted  to  its  pre.sent  use  until  the 
period  of  the  great  civil  war.  The  author  of  the 
Glossary  of  Architecture  quotes  three  instances  of 
the  word  “ pewe,”  all  earlier  than  the  publication 
of  Bale’s  Image,  ^c.  The  earliest  quotation  is 
from  an  extract  in  Gough's  Sepidchral  Monuments, 
vol.  ii.  p.  171.,  which,  as  it  shows  that  in  this  case 
the  pew  was  but  a seat,  is  worth  transcribing : 

“ 1453.  W.  Wintringham  wills  his  body  to  be  buried 
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and  an  inscription  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall  near 

his  wife’s  pew,  ‘ ad  sedile  vocat  Anglice  pewe.’  ” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

General  Macartney,  ^c.  (2"“*  S.  iii.  111.)  — The 
case  of  General  Macartney  was  not  one  of  mere 
report.  He  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  at  the 
Old  Bailey  in  1716,  and  burned  in  the  hand,  and 
died  in  Kensington  Square,  July  7,  1730,  being 
then  a Lieut.-General,  Col.  of  Infantry,  Governor 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland.  See  Historical  Register,  1716. 
pp.  223.  226.,  and  fife?.,  1730,  in  Diary,  p\>.  49, 
51.,  and  also  Brydges’s  Collins' s Peerage,  i.  545. 

Gen.  Macartney’s  genealogical  position  will  be 
found  in  Burke’s  Peerage,  where  Gen.  George 
Macartney  (elder  brother  of  Isaac  Macartney, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  W.  J.  Macartney, 
Bart.)  occurs  as  holding  the  appointments  above- 
mentioned. 

In  answering  thus  briefly,  I may  note  that  much 
more  extended  particulars  are  preserved  in  a vo- 
lume now  before  me,  containing  Tracts  and  MS. 
Collections  relative  to  legal  and  other  discussions 
connected  with  Gawsworth,  and  extending  from 
the  death  of  the  last  Sir  Edw.  Fitton  to  the  de- 
cease of  this  second  of  Lord  Mohun  in  his  duel 
with  Hamilton. 

I mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  its 
containing  a more  complete  copy  of  a tract  of 
local  and  historical  interest,  than  one  which  was 
considered  to  be  the  onlp  pei'fect  copy  when  the 
History  of  Cheshire  was  printed.  (See  vol.  iii. 
p.  191.)  It  relates  to  a subject  which  has  lately 
attracted  more  general  attention  from  Macaulay’s 
notices  of  one  of  the  litigants,  Sir  Alex.  Fitton, 
created  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  Baron  Gaws- 
worth by  James  II.  The  Museum  copy  of  this  tract, 
A True  Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  the  several 
Suits  at  Law  between  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon 
and  Alex.  Fitton,  Esq.  (4to.  Hague,  1663),  ends  at 
p.  49.  The  more  complete  copy  abovementioned 
has  a “ Continuation  ” extending  to  p.  72.,  and 
giving  later  trials  and  proceedings,  the  alleged 
unhappy  ends  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
patronage  of  others  by  Lord  Gerard  and  the 
Crown.  Geo.  Obmekod. 

Royal  Privileges  at  Universities  (2"‘*  S.  ii.  270.) 
— JouNiAN  will  find  by  referring  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Calendar  (1856,  p.  38.)  that  at  this  Uni- 
versity it  was  determined  “ by  an  interpretation 
made  May  31,  1786,”  that  persons  entitled  to 
honorary  degrees  are  bishops,  privy  councillors, 
noblemen  and  their  sons,  baronets,  and  “ Persons 
related  to  the  Sovereign  bj'  consanguinity  or  af- 
finity, provided  they  be  also  honourable.”  But 
by  a grace  of  the  Senate  (March  18,  1825)  all  the 
above  have  to  be  “examined  and  approved”  in 
the  same  manner  as  others  ad  Respondendum 
Queestioni ; but  this  may  take  place  after  nine 


terms'  residence,  the  first  and  last  excepted.  They 
then  take  the  degree  of  M.A. : 

“ I was  transplanted  to  Cambridge,  where  I bloomed 
for  two  years  in  the  blue  and  silver  of  a fellow-commoner 
of  Trinity.  At  the  end  of  that  time  (being  of  royal  de- 
scent) I became  entitled  to  an  honorary  degree.  I sup- 
pose the  term  is  in  contradistinction  to  an  honovrahle 
^degree,  which  is  obtained  bj'  pale  men  in  spectacles  and 
cotton  stockings,  after  thirty-six  months  of  intense  ap- 
plication.”— Pelham,  chap.  u. 

Tiikelkeld. 

Cambridge. 


^tStenaufOu^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

“ Many  talk  of  Robin  Hood,  who  never  shot  with  his 
bow,”  quoth  the  old  proverb : and  we  may  parody  it  by 
sat’ing,  “ Many  talk  of  ‘ the  moral  Gower,’  who  never  road 
one  line  written  by  him.”  True  it  is  that  his  Confessio 
Amantis  is  printed  in  Chalmers’  English  Poets ; that 
Caxton  published  one,  and  Berthelette  two,  if  not  throe, 
editions  of  the  same  poem  ; and  that  Ellis,  Todd,  and 
Collier  have  given  extracts  from  it : yet  the  work  is  com- 
paratively unknown.  We  think,  therefore,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Pauli  to 
edit,  and  the  beautiful  fonts  and  typographical  taste  of 
Mr.  Whittingham  to  produce,  a library  edition  of  The 
Confessio  Amantis  of  John  Gower  edited  and  collated  with 
the  best  Manuscripts,  our  worthy  publishers,  Messrs.  Bell 
& Daldj',  have  deserved  our  encomium,  and  the  good  word 
of  every  lover  of  old  English  poetry.  Many  an  honest 
antiquary,  when  viewing  the  goodly  effigy  of  John  Gower 
on  his  tomb  in  St.  Mary  Overy,  with  his  head  circled 
with  a chaplet  of  roses,  resting  on  three  volumes  repre- 
senting his  three  great  works  written  in  as  many  lan- 
guages, viz.  the  Specidum  3Ieditantis  in  French,  the  Vo.v 
Clamantis  in  Latin,  and  the  Confessio  Amantis  in  English, 
has  desired  better  acquaintance  with  these  works,  more 
especially  the  latter.  So  far  as  the  Confessio  Amantis  is 
concerned,  that  desire  may  now  be  readily  gratified.  The 
Poem  occupies  three  handsome  octavo  volumes.  The 
text  is  founded  on  Berthelette’s  first  edition,  collated 
throughout  with  two  Harleian  MSS.,  and  occasionally 
with  a third,  and  the  celebrated  MS.  in  the  possession  of, 
we  are  grieved  to  sa3%  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The 
reader  has  therefore  in  this  edition  a better  text  of  Gower 
than  has  j'et  been  given  ; while,  to  make  the  book  com- 
plete in  every  respect.  Dr.  Pauli  has  prefixed  a carefully 
compiled  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Character  of  Gower,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Daldy,  brought  his  work  to  a fitting  close  bj'  a short  but 
very  useful  Glossary.  Considering  the  intimacy  which 
existed  between  Chaucer  and  Gower  when  living,  how 
their  names  seem  identified,  the  illustration  which  the 
writings  of  the  one  throw  upon  the  language  of  the  other, 
and  the  increasing  study  of  Chaucer,  this  handsome  edi- 
tion of  the  great  Poem  of  his  great  contemporary  must 
find  a place  in  every  library. 

There  cannot  be  a better  proof  that,  great  as  is  the 
demand  for  light  reading,  the  demand  for  works  of  a 
higher  and  more  thoughtful  character  keeps  pace  with  it, 
than  the  fact,  that  not  only  is  the  number  of  larger  re- 
views, which  appear  periodically,  considerably  increased, 
but  that  a new  fonn  of  Essay  Publication  has  been  intro- 
duced. We  allude  to  the  series  of  Papers  issued  bj’  mem- 
bers of  different  Universities.  The  O.vford  Essays  led 
the  way.  They  were  soon  succeeded  by  the  Cambridge 
Essays : and  these  again  have  found  successors  in  a 
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volume  -n'hich  is  now  before  us,  Edinburgh  Essays  by 
Members  of  the  University,  1§5G.  In  this,  as  in  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Essays,  there  is  no  fixed  standard  in 
matters  of  opinion,  but  each  writer  is  responsible  for  his 
own  views  and  statements.  In  this  respect  the  Essays 
differ  most  essenti.illy  from  the  Reviews : whether  this 
publication  of  the  writers’  names  is  an  advantage,  it 
is  yet  too  soon  to  decide.  The  present  volume  contains 
eight  papers  of  great  variety,  some  of  deep  interest:  they 
are  — I.  Plato,  by  Professor  Blackie.  II.  Early  English 
Life  in  the  Drama,  by  Mr.  Skelton.  III.  Homoeopathy, 
b}'  Dr.  Gairdner.  IV.  Infanti  Perduti,  by  Andrew  VVilson. 
V.  Progress  of  Britain  in  the  Mechanical  Arts,  by  James 
Sime.  VI.  Scottish  Ballads,  by  Alexander  Smith.  VII. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Mr.  Baynes.  And  lastly, 
VIII.  Chemical  Final  Causes,  by  Professor  Wilson.  Here 
is  a diversity  of  subjects  to  please  all  readers,  and  many  of 
the  papers  are  of  great  originality  and  merit. 

“ Tlie  Master  of  the  Polls,”  says  The  Athenaeum  of  Sa- 
turda3' last,  “ whose  exertions  with  reference  to  the  Ca- 
lendars of  State  Papers  rve  have  had  recent  occasion  to 
commemorate,  has  submitted  a new  and  very  important 
literaiy  proposal  to  the  Government.  Without  interfering 
with  the  works  alreadj^  in  hand,  he  suggests  that  the 
nation  should  further  take  upon  itself  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  our  national  historical  monuments.  A scheme  to 
that  effect,  laid  bj'-  him  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
has  been  favourably  received.  It  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  a vote  to  be  solicited  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution.  Of  the  proprietj'  of  such  a series 
of  publications  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Our  country 
in  this  respect  lags  far  behind  many  other  nations  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  highly  honourable  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  have  conceived  the  notion  of  setting  us  right  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  before  we  join  too  loudly  in 
praise  of  this  new  design,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  form  which  it  is  to  assume.  A contemporary  speaks 
of  a special  department  as  about  to  be  created.  We  hope 
not.  If,  unwarned  by  former  failures,  we  are  about  to 
institute  for  this  purpose  some  separate  and  new  ma- 
chinery' which  will  place  power  in  the  hands  of  a body  in 
any  degree  analogous  to  the  Record  Commission  or  the 
State  Paper  Commission,  we  cannot  anticipate  success. 
Or,  if  it  be  designed  to  revive  and  carry  out  the  expensive 
and  imperfect  scheme  of  the  Monumenta  Historiat  Bri- 
tannicce,  we  shall  have,  as  before,  extravagant  outlay,  in- 
ordinate delay,  and  ultimate  disappointment.  But  from 
what  the  Ma.ster  of  the  Rolls  has  already  done,  and  what 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  his  Record  administration 
generally',  we  augur  better  things.  The  creation  of  a se- 
]>arate  department  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  mere 
hasty  inference.  The  scheme  of  the  publication  of  the 
Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  is  pre-eminently  simple. 
Whatever  comes  from  the  same  source  will,  we  trust, 
show  a family  resemblance.  The  business  proposed  to  be 
done  is  unquestionably  of  high  importance.  It  may  be 
executed  in  such  way'  as  to  do  us  great  national  honour. 
But  that  object  can  only  be  attained  by  keeping  it  free 
from  the  control  of  amateurs,  who  are  necessarily  go- 
verned by'  cliques,  and  drive  away  right-minded  literary 
men  by  assuming  the  airs  of  patrons;  by  publishing 
works  not  of  mere  antiquarian,  or  of  genealogical  or  local 
interest,  but  of  real  general  importance;  and  by'  publish- 
ing them  in  a useful  form,  and  at  prices  which  may  bring 
them  within  the  means  of  literary  students.  If  such  turn 
out  to  be  features  of  this  scheme  — as  we  firmly  anticipate 
will  be  the  case  — we  shall  heartily  wish  it  success,  and 
join  in  cordial  thanks  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for 
having  set  it  on  foot.”  We  agree  in  every  -word  ex- 
jn-essed  by'  our  contenrporaiy  on  the  proposed  scheme,  and 
especially  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  formd  to  bear  a 


strong  family  resemblance  to  that  “ pre-eminently  simple,” 
and  therefore  good,  useful,  and  practical  one  which  is 
producing  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers.  All  our  readers 
interested  in  historical  studies  will,  we  are  sure,  agree 
with  us  that  the  proposal  does  infinite  credit  to  Sir  John 
Romilly ; and  that  its  favourable  reception  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  at  a moment  like  the  present, 
reflects  no  less  credit  on  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis.  Honour 
to  them  both ! 

We  learn  from  The  Times  of  Wednesday  that  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia  of  Austria  has  presented  Mr.  W.  B.  Mac- 
Cabe  with  a diamond  breast-pin  made  in  the  form  of  a 
shamrock,  in  token  of  the  pleasure  she  has  received  from 
his  last  historical  tale,  Adelaide,  or  the  Iron  Crown, 
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T/Owndes’s  British  Librarian. 

Taylor’s  Plato.  5 Vols.  4to. 

Quarterly  Review.  Second  Index,  or  Vol.  XL. 

Gilly’s  Waldznses  and  Piedmont. 

Wanted  by  T/ios.  Millard,  70.  Newgate  Street,  London. 


New  and  Generax  Biographical  Dictionary.  Edition  of  1798 
Vol.  XV. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock,  Manor  Farm,  Bottesford,  Brigg. 


0’Brien"on  Justification.  Two  copies. 

Wanted  by  A.  «§-  R.  Milne,  Booksellers,  Aberdeen. 


fiatUe^  ta  Corre^jioiiIfcuW. 

D.  Lloyd  (Lampeter).  JFill  our  Correspondent  state  the  title  of  the 
old  hook  referred  to. 

T.  G.  The  prints  of  Old  London  to  which  you  refer  arc  no  doubt  from 
Wilkinson's  Londina  Illustrata,  2 vols.  4to.,  cwtainiRp  207  plates,  pub- 
lished at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Karl,  Thrflkeld,  F.  G.,  N.  J.  A.,  F.  R.  K.,  II.  G.  D.,  ore  thanked 
for  their  communications,  which  have,  however,  been  anticipated  by  other 
Correspondents. 

Eremite.  Pickering's  Diamond  Classics  comprised,  in  Greek,  The 
New  Testament.  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  in  Latin,  Virgil,  Horace,  Caftilhis, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Terence,  Cicero  de  Officiis ; in  Italian,  Dante, 
Tasso,  Peirarca;  and  in  English,  Shakspeare,  Paradise  Lost,  Walton 
and  Cotton's  Angler,  and  Walton's  Lives. 

E.  Brunt.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  translation  of  Prongniavt's 
Traits  dcs  Artes  Ceramiques  into  English  hasbeen  published. 

G.  W.  The  play  of  The  Hypocrite  is  a modern  adaptation  o/Collcy 
Cibber’s  “ Nonjuror,”- fcAtcA,  o«  its  appearance  in  1718,  gave  rise  to 
several  controversial  pamphlets. 

Jones  of  Shrewsbury’s  inquiry  will  be  found  fully  treated  in  the  1st, 
2nd,  5th,  7th,  and  8th  Vols.  of  our  1st  Series. 

Karl’s  Reply  rcspcctingl.dWardiSis  anticipated  in  a longer  article  by 
another  Correspondent,  which  is  in  type. 

Richard  Borke’s  Query  rejecting  VHolves  in  the  Forest  of  Dean /las 
been  anticipated;  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  2nd  S.  i.  336.  We  should  he  very  glad 
to  receive  information  as  to  the  extinction  of  wolves  in  England. 

Sestds’s  Queries  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  us.  Will  he  repeat 
them  f 

B.  B.  must  send  the  size  of  the  type,  as  well  as  of  thepage,  before  a 
reply  can  be  given  to  the  question. 

Errata — 2nd  S.  iii.  p.  74.  col.  1. 1.  43.,  bearing ” rcat?  “lean- 
ing ; ” col.  2. 1.  29., /or  “near  Torre  Mozza  ’’  read “ now  Torre  Mezza.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for- 
warded direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half-yearly  Index)  is 
\\s.  \d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in  favour  q/ Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  tu/iom  afoq  Communi- 
cations FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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PARISH  REGISTERS. 

I see  by  “ N.  & Q.”  that  this  subject  is  again 
reviving.  Some  twenty-five  years  since,  several 
gentlemen  associated  with  some  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  and  printed  a circular  as  to  the  enforcing 
the  transmission  of  bishops’  transcripts,  as  a pro- 
vision against  the  destruction,  loss,  or  falsification 
of  parish  registers.  These  circulars  were  sent  to 
every  one  of  the  bishops  ; but  although  the  evils 
complained  of  were  admitted,  and  although  the 
subject  pressed  heavily  on  the  mind"  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  prelates,  yet  nothing 
was  done  : and  in  some  dioceses  the  registrar  has 
continued  to  receive  a large  income,  while  the 
duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  Act  of  1813  has  been 
wholly  neglected.  That  duty  was  to  cause  the 
copies  of  registers,  transmitted  to  the  bishop,  to 
be  securely  deposited  and  preserved,  and  carefully 
arranged  ; and  correct  and  alphabetical  lists  of  all 
persons  and  places  mentioned  in  such  copies  to  be 
made  for  public  use,  and  to  report  yearly  to  the 
bishop  if  any  parishes  failed  to  send  in  copies.* * * * § 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Act  of 
1813,  while  it  directs  minutely  how  the  copies 
shall  be  made  and  sent,  gives  no  power  to  the 
registrar  to  enforce  the  transmission  of  them  ; in- 
deed, the  only  penalty  in  the  Act  is  seven  years’ 
transportation,  which  is  sagely  divided  between 
the  informer  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  ! It  must 
also  be  noticed,  that  in  some  dioceses,  the  regis- 
trar’s duties  are  imposed  on  a deputy,  who  re- 
ceives a small  salary,  and  who  cannot  therefore 
be  expected  to  be  at  any  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act ; but  this  leads  me  to 
the  directions  given  by  the  Act  of  1813  to  the 
bishops.  They,  together  with  the  Custodes  Rotu- 
lorum  of  the  several  counties  within  each  diocese, 
and  the  chancellor  thereof,  were,  before  February, 
1813,  to  cause  a careful  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
several  places  in  which  the  parochial  registers 
were  kept,  and  to  report  to  the  Privy  Council 
whether  such  buildings  were  safe  and  proper,  or 
at  what  expense  they  might  be  made  so  ; together 
with  their  opinion  upon  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
remunerating  the  officers  employed  in  each  re- 
gistry for  their  additional  trouble  and  expense  in 
carrying  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  execution. 

Thus  it  appears  that  had  the  bishops  done  their 
duty,  the  Act  would  have  ensured  the  benefits 

* Many  of  these  transcripts  accumulated  some  years 
ago  at  the  General  Post  Office,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  liable  to  postage  from  not  being  formally  directed, 
and  the  Post  Office  authorities  actually  committed  them 
to  the  flames  1 ! Had  the  registrars  reported  to  the 
bishop,  and  looked  after  these  transcripts,  this  would  not 
have  happened. 


accruing  from  the  original  injunction  in  1597  for 
the  transmission  of  transcripts ; and  it  is  hardly 
an  excuse  to  the  public  to  urge  that  the  bishops’ 
registrars  have  no  means  of  providing  for  the  ex- 
pense of  these  transcripts,  when  the  bishops  have 
neglected  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which 
the  expense  might  be  met.* 

With  the  circular  to  which  I at  first  referred, 
was  sent  a printed  paper  containing  “ Notes  of 
Forgeries  in  Parish  Registers,  detected,  in  some 
instances,  by  Reference  to  the  Bishops’  Tran- 
scripts thereof.”  This  paper  would  interest  many 
of  your  readers,  if  its  length  should  not  preclude 
its  admission  into  your  columns.f  It  very  forcibly 
demonstrates  the  immense  importance  of  these 
transcripts. § 

The  measures  to  be  now  adopted  for  remedying 
the  neglect  of  the  past,  and  providing  for  the 
future,  must  be  considered  in  another  article. 

J.  S.  Burn. 

“Notes  of  several  of  the  Forgeries  which  have  been  made 
in  Parish  Registers,  and  detected,  in  some  instances,  by 
reference  to  the  Bishops’  Transcripts  thereof;  showing, 
therefore,  the  use  and  importance  of  those  Transcripts, 
and  the  necessity  for  making  returns  of  them  with  regu- 
larity, and  securing  their  safe  custodj'.§ 

“ In  the  Stafford  Peerage  Case  in  1825,  on  the  counter- 
claim set  up  by  Mrs.  Mac  Carthy,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  dissatisfied  with  certain  entries  in  the  parish  register 
of  Saint  Andrew’s,  Worcester,  which  had  been  produced 
as  evidence  before  them,  and  required  the  production  of 
the  bishop’s  transcript;  fortunately  a transcript  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  registry  at  Worcester,  and  was  accord- 
ingly produced,  when  it  evidently  showed  that  the  ori- 
ginal register  had  been  interpolated  by  the  insertion  of 
the  marriage  in  question:  ‘ 1686.  Edward  Rawlins  and 
Anne  Floward,  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Ho- 
ward, April  2nd.’  The  clergyman,  as  appeared  by  the 
evidence,  had  allowed  a stranger  to  take  the  register 
away,  who  no  doubt  committed  the  forgery  in  question. 
A second  entry  was  produced  referring  to  a marriage  in 
the  parish  register  of  Evesham  : ‘ 1691.  Dec.  12th.  Thomas 
Gordon,  Gentleman,  and  Anne  Rawlins,  Widow  of  Edward 
Rawlins,  Grand-daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount 
Stafford.’  The  transcript  from  Worcester  was  referred 
to,  which  showed  that  this  entry  also  had  been  subse- 
quently inserted  in  the  parish  register. 

“ In  another  case  of  suspicion,  a reference  was  made  to 
the  transcript  in  the  registry  of  Sarum,  when  it  turned 
out  that  the  true  name  had  been  altered  to  another  by  an 


* Many  j’ears  ago  I inquired  at  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  but  could  not  And  that  a single  report  had  been 
sent  in  from  the  bishops. 

•j"  See  Grimaldi’s  Origines  Geneal,,  and  Burn’s  Hist,  of 
Par.  Reg.,  p.  163. 

[J  We  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  statement  of  the  transcripts  in  the  several 
dioceses.] 

§ The  transmission  of  annual  transcripts  of  registers  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  first  directed  by  a canon  of 
Elizabeth,  in  1597,  as  a protection  of  property  against 
fraud  or  forgery  in  the  parish  register.  Although,  how- 
ever, this  canon  has  been  confirmed  by  several  Acts  of 
Parliament,  its  salutary  enactments  have  been  much 
neglected,  as  will  appear  by  the  tables  published  in  1829, 
in  Burn’s  History  of  Parish  Registers,  p.  163. 
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erasure  of  two  letters,  and  by  inserting  upon  that  erasure 
three  other  letters  instead. 

“In  the  case  of  Doe  dem.  King  and  White  u.  Farran, 
■which  was  tried  at  Chelmsford  at  the  Lent  Assizes  in 
1829,  the  plaintiffs  produced  a certificate  from  the  regis- 
ter of  Linton  as  evidence  of  the  baptism  of  Ann  King,  and 
obtained  a verdict.  After  the  trial  the  defendant’s  at- 
tornies  referred  to  the  transcript  of  the  register  at  Ely, 
and  a forgery  in  the  parish  register  -was  thus  discovered, 
some  person  having  interpolated  this  baptism  between 
the  last  entry  on  the  page  and  the  minister’s  signature. 
A rule  for  a new  trial  was  thereupon  obtained,  and  the 
defendant  thus  preserved  her  family  estates.  A true  bill 
■\vas  found  against  the  delinquent  who  committed  the 
forgery.  He  immediately  left  the  kingdom,  and  has  not 
since  returned. 

“ In  the  case  of  Lloyd  and  Passingham  in  1809,  (10 
Ves.  59.)  Lord  Eldon  refers  to  a forgery  in  the  register  of 
Saint  Pancras.  His  lordship  remarks,  ‘ The  conclusion 
upon  the  affidavits  is  that  Kendry  had  gone  into  the 
church  with  Young  (the  parish  clerk),  had  erased  by 
pumice-stone  and  india-rubber  (those  articles  being  left 
upon  the  altar!)  some  entry  in  the  book,  and  inserted  an 
entry  of  the  burial  of  Elizabeth  Lloyd  and  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  (Robert  Passingham  standing  outside;)  but 
upon  inspection  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  opera- 
tion must  have  been  difficult,  as  no  less  than  three  pages 
must  have  been  obliterated,  the  names  collected  on  a 
separate  paper,  and  those  three  pages  must  have  been 
written  over.’  Unfortunately  no  transcript  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  bishop’s  registry,  and  the  consequence  was 
a succession  of  suits  at  law  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the 
parties,  whose  estates  •were  attempted  to  be  taken  from 
them. 

“ On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  1814,  it 
was  clearly  understood  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ilarony  of  Mordaunt,  all  his  titles  became  extinct.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  make  out  a claim  to  this  title 
through  an  Osmond  Mordaunt,  ■who  it  is  believed  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  To  effect  this,  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  individual  in  question  had  really 
been  married,  and  a marriage  was  accordingly  entered  in 
the  register  of  Stoke  Fleming,  in  Devonshire,  between 
‘ The  Hon.  Osmond  Mordaunt  and  Mary  Hyne,  4 Dec’^ 
1689 ; ’ and  in  the  following  year  a baptism  was  inserted 
of  ‘ Tho*  the  Son  of  the  Hon.  Osmond  Mordaunt  and 
Mary  his  wife.’  Search  was  made  at  Exeter  for  the 
transcript  of  the  register  of  Stoke  Fleming,  but  it  was  not 
to  he  found.  Upon  close  inspection  however  of  the  parish 
register,  it  was  found  that  a leaf  of  entries  had  been  cut 
out  of  it,  and  replaced  by  a blank  leaf  from  the  end  of  the 
book,  upon  which  the  forged  entry  had  been  written,  and 
then  fastened  in.  Being  detected  in  Devonshire,  the 
parties  then  transferred  their  operations  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  Cornhill,  where  it  was  made  to  appear  that  this 
Osmond  Mordaunt  had  on  the  25th  of  June,  1673,  mar- 
ried Mary  Bulger.  This  entry  was  inserted  by  two 
strangers,  ■udio  applied  in  Juh’,  1829,  to  see  the  register, 
and  wore  a long  time  in  the  vestry  with  the  clerk,  who, 
when  they  ivent  away,  boasted  of  having  found  what 
they  wanted,  and  of  their  liberality  in  giving  him  half-a- 
sovereign.  In  this  case  also  there  was  no  transcript  of 
the  register  to  assist  in  the  detection  of  the  forgery. 

“ In  the  case  of  Oldham  and  Ebor.ill,  being  an  issue 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief 
.lustice,  in  1829,  the  question  was,  which  of  two  mar- 
riages was  the  valid  one;  — one  marriage  was  by  license 
.at  Birmingham  in  1712,  and  the  other  by  banns  (betv'een 
the  same  parties)  at  Great  Packington  in  1714,  and  in- 
volved the  legitimacy  of  a child  born  in  the  intermediate 
time.  The  marriage  of  1712  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 


registry  of  Birmingham ; but  upon  reference  to  the  Bishop’s 
registry,  at  Lichfield,  it  was  found  in  the  transcript  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  Bishop  in  1713.  Upon  comparison  of 
this  transcript  with  the  original  register,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  three  entries  in  the  latter  had  been  oblite- 
rated by  some  liquid,  one  of  them  being  no  doubt  the 
marriage  in  question.  The  jury  were  of  this  opinion,  and 
by  their  verdict  established  the  first  marriage. 

“ The  case  of  Ansdell  v.  Gompertz  was  a case  depending 
on  the  legitimacy  of  two  brothers,  Isaac  Joseph  Isaac, 
and  Henry  Gulling  Isaac,  and  involving  the  title  to 
nearly  100,0001.,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  order  to 
prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  eldest  (who  was  baptized  in 
1781,  and  whose  parents  were  mai'ried  in  1783),  an  entry 
of  his  baptism  in  1784  was  produced,  which  had  been 
forged  by  Mr.  Hodge,  the  clergj’man  of  the  parish.  This, 
however,  was  ultimately  abandoned;  and  it  was  then  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  that  Henry  Gulling  Isaac  ■\vas 
legitimate,  but  no  register  of  his  baptism  was  to  be  found. 
An  issue  was  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  try 
whether  Henry  Gulling  Isaac  was  legitimate* : it  was 
tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Gurney,  at  Exeter,  in  March  1837, 
when  the  jury  found  for  the  defendants.  When  the  matter 
came  before  the  Chancellor  again,  he  characterised  the 
case  as  opening  a scene  of  the  most  wicked  conspiracy, 
perjurj',  forgery,  and  fraud,  which  it  had  ever  been  his 
misfortune  to  witness  in  that  court.  ‘ I see  a party,’  said 
his  lordship,  ‘ by  means  of  forged  registers,  fabricated  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Hodge,  a clergyman,  by  means 
of  false  evidence  procured,  supporting  those  registers, 
and  swearing  first  to  the  legitimacy  of  Isaac,  and 
then  to  the  legitimacy  of  Henry,  both  of  which  I am 
quite  satisfied  are  false;  and  by  an  agreement  between 
them,  in  the  absence  of,  and  keeping  out  of  the  way  the 
individual  who  was  alone  interested  in  disputing  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  two  children,  I find  this  court  has  been 
imposed  upon,  and  an  order  obtained  procuring  the  trans- 
fer of,  I think,  somewhere  between  50,0001.  and  60,0001.  to 
parties  who  have  no  title  whatever  to  it.  I think  w'hen 
these  facts  come  to  my  knowledge,  I should  be  ill  dis- 
charging my  duty,  if  1 did  not  put  these  transactions  into 
a course  of  inquiry  elsewhere.’ 

“ In  the  Fendall  case  in  1839,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  ‘ the  extraordinary  mutilation  of 
inscriptions  on  tombstones,  and  interpolations  in  the  pa- 
rish register  of  Marylebone.’  Their  report  states,  that 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was  particularly  drawn  to 
various  alterations  and  erasures  not  only  in  the  registers 
of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials,  but  also  in  the 
‘ minister’s  fee-book.’  In  several  instances  the  name  of 
Fendall  had  been  altered  to  Fuedaillei,  Prendielleav,  Sec., 
&c.  In  the  explanation  given  bj-  the  sexton  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  stated,  that  since  the  vestry  had  refused,  in 
1834,  to  pay  for  copying  the  registers,  as  required  by  the 
52nd  George  III.  c.  46.,  tite  transcripts  had  not  been  fur- 
nished. 

“ In  an  attempt,  in  the  j'ear  1839,  to  establish  a claim 
to  the  dignit}'^  of  a baronet,  a necessity  arose  to  examine 
some  of  the  original  evidences  referred  to ; when  upon 
examination!  of  the  I'cgisters  of  St.  Mary’s,  Nottingham, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam Battersby  and  Jane  Fletcher  had  been  altered  to 
William  ifattersley ; and  the  baptisms  of  two  of  their 
children  were  so  altered  as  to  make  them  appear  to  have 


* During  the  trial  at  Exeter,  a transcript  of  one  of  the 
registers,  it  is  said,  ■svas  found  in  a garret  of  a private 
house  in  that  city ; but  as  it  did  not  favour  the  interests 
of  the  party  who  discovered  it,  it  was  not  noticed.  Since 
then  the  transcript  has  been  removed,  and  is  not  now  to 
be  found. 
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been  tlie  cliildren  of  William  Baltcrsby  and  Frances  his 
wife,  the  word  Jane  having  been  in  both  cases  neatly 
converted  into  Fra/ices,  by  the  addition  of  three  letters, 
and  by  altering  the  J into  an  F.  These  forgeries  were 
however  clearly  established  by  a comparison  of  the  re- 
gisters with  the  bishop’s  transcripts  at  York,  where  the 
entries  were  found  in  their  original  and  authentic  form.  In 
the  prosecution  of  inquiries  connected  with  this  case,  a 
leaf  was  discovered  to  be  missing  from  the  register  of 
Warboys,  embracing  a particular  year,  for  which  no  tran- 
script could  be  found. 

“ On  the  21st  of  January,  1840,  Henry  Fowler  and 
Susannah  Jordan  were  charged  at  Bow  Street  with  forg- 
ing and  altering  the  parish  register  of  East  Mailing,  in 
Kent ; and  it  was  stated  that  property  to  the  amount  of 
6,000/.  a-year  was  involved  in  the  inquiry.  It  appears  that 
they?rst  word  in  an  entry  of  baptism  of  James  Fowler,  in 
1688,  and  the  whole  of  a marriage  entry  in  1726,  ‘ May  the 
21st,  married  George  Fowler  to  Hannah  Bassett,’  were 
forged.  On  the  12th  of  February  last,  the  male  prisoner 
was  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  Central 
Criminal  Court  for  the  forgery.” 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

In  the  often-quoted  Bihliograpliia  poetica  of 
mister  Joseph  Ritson,  nine  pieces  of  commenda- 
tory verse  are  ascribed  to  Drayton.  I could 
make  some  slight  additions  to  the  list  on  positive 
evidence,  besides  the  lines  which  follow  : — 

“ In  Politeuphuian  Decastichon. 

“ The  curious  eye  that  over-rashly  looks. 

And  gives  no  taste  nor  feeling  to  the  mind, 

Robs  its  ownself,  and  wrongs  these  labour’d  books 
Wherein  the  soul  might  greater  comfort  find ; 

But  when  that  sense  doth. play  the  busy  bee. 

And  for  the  honey,  not  the  poison,  reads. 

Then  for  the  labour  it  receives  the  fee. 

When  as  the  mind  on  heavenly  sweetness  feeds. 

This  do  thine  eye ; and  if  it  find  not  here 
Such  precious  comforts  as  may  give  content. 

And  shall  confess  the  travail  not  too  dear. 

Nor  idle  hours  that  in  this  world  were  spent. 

Never  hereafter  will  I ever  look 

For  things  of  worth  in  any  mortal  book. 

M.  D.” 

PuUteuphuia : Wits  commonwealth,  whence  I 
transcribe  the  above  sonnet,  was  the  joint  com- 
pilation of  John  Bodenham  and  Nicholas  Ling, 
and  was  printed  for  Ling  in  1597.  Now,  Ling 
published  six  or  more  works  of  Drayton,  or  new 
editions  of  his  works,  in  the  years  1594 — 1605, 
and  doubtless  they  were  on  friendly  terms. 
Moreover,  the  signature  applies  to  no  other  poet 
of  that  period,  and  it  is  certain  that  Drayton  was 
partial  to  that  style  of  composition. 

Bolton  Cornet. 


ADMIRAL  BYNG  AND  HIS  EXECUTION. 

“ Dans  ce  pays-ci  il  est  bon  de  tuer  de  temps  en  temps 
un  amiral,  pour  encourager  les  autres.”  — Candide,  ou 
V Optimisme,  chap,  xxiii. 

This  is  the  reply  which  Voltaire,  in  the  cleverest. 


perhaps,  of  all  his  works,  states  Candide  to  Iiave 
obtained,  when  he  saw  the  awful  and  unmerited 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Byng  going  on  at 
Portsmouth.  I am  in  possession  of  the  log-book 
of  the  Monarch,  74,  at  the  period  (which  on  Sa- 
turday sennight,  the  14th  inst.,  will  be  just  a cen- 
tury), and  from  which  I extract  such  particulars 
as  relate  to  this  victim  of  prejudice,  and  of  a cruel, 
and  at  any  rate  much  too  severe  a sentence.  As 
the  details  from  the  8th  to  13th  of  March  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  7th,  I have  omitted  to  re- 
peat them,  that  I may  not  encroach  too  much  on 
your  columns.  Pui. 

“ From  a Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  H.M.  Ship  3Io- 
narch,  John  Montague,  Esq.,  Commander. 

“ In  Portsmouth  Harbour,  moored  at  the  Briddles. 

“ 1757,  Sunday,  6/5  March.  — N.N.W.  Fresh  gales  and 
cloudy  weather;  began  to  keep  a Guard-boat  with  six 
men,  two  armed  Marines,  and  a Midshipman.  The  Lieute- 
nants began  to  relieve  each  other  in  the  charge  of  Adm' 
Byng.  At  half-past  8 a.m.  Mr.  Mucldngs  and  Mr.  John 
Byng  came  to  the  Admiral. 

Monday,  1th.  — At  J past  6 p.m.  Adra’  Byng’s  Co. 
went  on  shore.  The  guard  boat  came  on  board  at  day- 
light. At  J past  8 Mr.  John  Byng  came  on  board,  and 
went  on  shore  in  half  an  hour  after.  At  eleven  he  came 
on  board  accompanied  by  Capt.  Hervey,  Mr.  George  Byng, 
and  Mr.  Muckins.  The  Lieutenants  having  charge  of  the 
Admiral  as  usual. 

“ 8t/j  to  13/4  as  before. 

“ Monday  14.  — These  24  hours  very  squally,  with 
showers  of  rain  and  wind  ; Admiral  Byng’s  Co.  as  before ; 
at  7 A.M.  his  Coffin  came  on  board;  at  10  a.m.  all  the 
Ships’  Boats,  manned  and  armed,  came  to  attend  his  Exe  - 
cution ; hard  gales,  lowered  down  the  lower  yards : at 
noon  all  hands  were  called  up  to  attend  his  execution ; 
he  was  shot  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  Quarter  Deck  by 
six  Marines,  attended  by  Lieut.  Clark,  the  Marshal,  and 
Mr.  Muckings;  these  gentlemen  went  ashore  after  the 
execution  was  over. 

“Tuesday,  15.  — Hard  gales  and  .squally  with  rain. 
At  5 past  9 p.M.  sent  the  Corpse  of  Mr.  Byng  ashore,  with 
all  his  baggage,  to  the  Dockyard. 

“ N.B.  — It  is  stated  that  on  the  14th,  the  day  of  Exe- 
cution, the  Adral’s  Coxswain  came  on  board ; also  at 
h past  nine  a.m.  came  on  board  to  wait  on  the  Adm' 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Brampston,  and  Mr.  Mellicot,  besides  the 
Gentlemen  above  enumerated.” 


JOHN  REEKIE,  ETC. 

There  was  an  eminent  scholar  in  Glasgow  who 
would  never  admit  into  his  category  any  of  the 
Greek  critics  but  Moor  and  Porsonj  for  both  of 
whom  he  had  the  most  profound  admiration.  This 
linguist  was  John  Reekie  (or  as  he  was  sometimes 
jocosely  designated,  “ Johannes  Fumosus  ”),  who 
died  on  January  4,  1811,  aged  sixty-four,  and  by 
his  own  desire  was  interred  in  the  “Martyrs’ 
Ground,”  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral.  In 
his  religious  principles  he  was  one  of  the  people 
called  “ Cameronians,”  or  Old  Covenanters. 
Among  other  property  which  he  left  was  a clas- 
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sical  library  of  tbe  most  renowned  editions,  which, 
though  not  large  in  number  of  volumes,  was  sold, 
in  cumiilo,  to  a bookseller  in  London  for  800L 
He  was  chiefly  occupied  as  a tutor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  educated  many 
of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  of  the  first 
families.  His  qualifications  and  learning  are  men- 
tioned by  some  of  his  old  pupils  as  deep  and  ex- 
tensive. At  a black-stone  examination  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  he  made  his  appearance 
followed  by  two  porters  sweating  under  some  pon- 
derous volumes,  and  when  the  usual  question  was 
put  to  him  by  the  examining  professor,  his 
haughty  reply  was  “Quid  non  profiteor  ? ” For 
the  teaching  of  Greek  he  said  he  had  a divine 
mission.  During  his  lifetime  he  had  made  la- 
borious researches  in  the  Greek  language,  and  at 
his  death  his  MSS.  consisted  of  a number  of 
quarto  volumes,  which  he  termed  his  Adversaria, 
in  which  he  had  noted  materials  for  a work  on  the 
etymology  of  the  Greek  language,  and  in  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  its  various  dialects 
had  arisen,  and  which  comprised  also  an  exposition 
of  the  Greek  prepositions  based  on  Professor 
Moor’s  essay  on  that  part  of  speech.  Unfortu- 
nately, after  his  death  these  volumes  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  his  relations,  and  it  is  appre- 
hended that  they  disappeared  through  the  medium 
of  the  snuff  or  grocers’  shops,  as  with  the  most 
diligent  search  for  several  years  afterwards  they 
were  not  recovered  : a few  of  his  loose  jottings 
and  papers  alone  were  preserved  by  his  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  of  whom  see  “N.  & Q.” 
(2"‘’  S.  i.  389.,  “ The  Dechamp  Families.”) 

Mr.  Reekie,  in  pursuing  his  plan,  could  not  per- 
fect it  without  a dictionary  of  the  Greek  language, 
constructed  something  on  the  method  of  Walker’s 
English  Rhyming  Dictionary,  in  which  the  words 
should  be  classed  according  to  their  terminations. 
Mr.  Hall  undertook  this  irksome  task  for  his 
friend,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  him,  of 
copying  out  with  his  own  hand  the  whole  of  He- 
dericus  Lexicon,  &c.  It  was  only  in  part  accom- 
plished at  Mr.  Reekie’s  death,  but  Mr.  Hall  had 
the  patience  and  perseverance  to  complete  it.  He 
told  me  that  it  had  altogether  occupied  him  many 
years.  It  may  be  about  twenty-five  years  since  I 
saw  the  MS. : it  was  unbound,  and  embraced,  I 
am  satisfied,  nearly  a ream  of  folio  writing  paper ; 
a fine  specimen  of  beautiful,  clear,  Greek  chiro- 
graphy,  for  which  Mr.  Hall  was  particularly  qua- 
lified, and  from  his  abilities  also  as  a Greek 
scholar,  I have  no  doubt  it  is  equally  correct.  I 
think  the  MS.  will  yet  be  quite  in  safe  keeping, 
and  if  the  printing  of  it  was  to  be  an  acquisition 
to  Greek  literature,  it  may  be  said  to  be  ready  for 
the  press.  As  I am  not  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, perhaps  some  of  your  learned  correspondents 
will  be  so  good  as  to  say  whether  such  a work 
would  be  useful,  and  if  wanted?  G.  H. 


flflfnor  HDteg. 

‘^Good-bye"  — The  derivation  of  this  familiar 
expression  is  generally  acknowledged,  “ God  be 
with  you.”  Your  readers  may  have  met  with  many 
instances  of  this.  But  one  now  before  me  is  very 
striking.  It  occurs  in  a curious  book.  The  Mirrour 
which  Flatters  not,  by  Le  Sieur  de  la  Serre,  histo- 
riographer of  France  ; translated  by  Thos.  Cary, 
London,  printed  for  R.  Thrale,  1639. 

The  passage  (p.  73.),  which  is  addressed  to 
“ Absolute  Kings,  and  Puissant  Sovereigns,”  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ You  never  seate  your.selves  upon  these  thrones  of 
magnificence,  but,  as  it  were,  to  take  leave  of  the  assem- 
bly ; continuing  still  to  give  your  last  God-bwyes,  like  a 
man  who  is  upon  point  to  depart,”  &c. 

A word  more  about  this  ’oook.  It  contains  five 
beautiful  engraved  illustrations,  most  of  them 
bearing  the  initials  J.  P.  (probably  John  Payne). 

These  very  plates  were  afterwards  used  to 
illustrate  a book  of  about  the  same  size.  Fair 
Warnings  to  a Careless  Wo7'ld,  by  Josiah  Wood- 
ward, D.D.,  London,  1707. 

Woodward,  who  was  the  author  of  several  re- 
ligious tracts,  and  wrote  a neat  little  history  of 
the  Religious  Societies  of  about  that  date,  has 
added  to  the  above  cuts  one  of  Lord  Rochester  on 
his  sick  bed,  with  Bishop  Burnet  praying  with 
him  at  the  bed-side.  T.  B.  M. 

lll-asso7’ted  Marriages.  — 

“Marriages:  Anno  1621.,  Francis  Fawcett,  of  the  age 
of  93  years,  marryed  to  Anne  Hemidge,  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  upon  Sater  Daie  the  27th  Daie  of  January,  1621.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  bliss  of  the  vener- 
able bridegroom  was  but  of  short  duration.  By 
the  next  entry : 

“ Burialls : Anno  1 621.  Francis  Fawcett,  the  above- 
named,  was  buryed  the  8th  day  of  February,  1621 ; 
having  been  but  12  daies  married.” 

Hots  A. 

Introduction  of  Christmas  Trees  into  Engla7id. — 

“ We  remember  a German  of  the  household  of  the  late 
Queen  Caroline  making  what  he  termed  a Christmas  tree, 
for  a juvenile  party  at  that  festive  season.  Tlie  tree  was 
a branch  of  some  evergreen  fastened  on  a board.  Its 
boughs  bent  under  the  weight  of  gilt  oranges,  almonds, 
&c.,  and  under  it  was  a neat  model  of  a farm-house, 
surrounded  by  figures  of  animals,  &c.,  and  all  due  accom- 
paniments. The  forming  Christmas  trees  is,  we  believe, 
a common  custom  in  Germany,  evidently  a remain  of  the 
pageants  constructed  at  that  season  in  ancient  daj-s.” 

In  the  description  of  a pageant  iii  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  a tree  appears  to  have  been  a 
prominent  feature : — 

“ Agaynste  the  xii  daye,  or  the  day  of  the  Epiphanie, 
at  nighte  before  the  banket  in  the  Hall  at  Eichemonde, 
was  a pageaunt  devised  like  a mouutayne  glisteringe  bj 
night,  as  tho’  it  had  bene  all  of  golde  and  set  with  stones ; 
on  the  top  of  whiche  mountayne  was  a tree  of  golde,  the 
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braunches  and  lowes  frysed  with  golde,  spredynge  on  every 
side  over  the  mountayne  with  roses  and  pomegarnettes.  The 
whiche  mountayne  was  with  vices  (screws)  brought  up 
towards  the  kj-nge;  and  out  of  the  same  came  a ladye 
apparelled  in  cloth  of  golde,  and  the  chyidren  of  honor 
called  the  henchmen,  whiche  were  fresh  disguised,  and 
danced  a morice  before  the  Kyng;  and  that  done,  re- 
entred  the  mountaine,  and  then  it  was  drawen  backe,  the 
wassail  or  banldt  brought  in,  and  so  brake  up  Christmas.” 
— Vide  Loseley  MSS. 

Cl.  Hopper, 

Epitaph  at  Durham.  — The  following  curious 
epitaph,  of  one  who  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
from  1557  to  1576,  and  is  buried  in  the  Galilee  at 
Durham,  is  quaint  and  original : 

“ John  Brimleis  body  here  doth  ly. 

Who  pra3^sed  God  with  hand  and  voice ; 

By  mvsickes  heavenly  harraonie 
Dvll  mjmdes  he  maid  in  God  rejoice. 

His  sovl  into  the  heavens  is  Ij'ft, 

To  praj’se  Him  still  that  gave  the  gyft.” 

Duneimensis. 

Marriage  in  Scotland.  — Mr.  Napier,  Q.  C., 
counsel  on  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  the  ex- 
traordinary case  of  Beamish  v.  Beamish,  lately 
arguing  for  the  necessity  of  witnesses  in  the  case 
of  a marriage  “ per  verba  de  prassenti,”  made  the 
following  statement : 

“ It  is  a curious  thing  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  given 
in  evidence  by  Mr.  Graham  Bell  in  the  Mountgarrett 
case,  that  if  two  parties  came  before  the  thirteen  Judges 
of  the  Session  in  Scotland,  and  acknowledged  themselves 
to  be  man  and  wife,  and  if  before  the  parties  got  down 
stairs  twelve  of  the  thirteen  died,  the  evidence  of  the  re- 
maining one  would  not  be  sufficient  to  substantiate  that 
marriage.” 

A very  improbable,  but  not  impossible,  case. 


Representations  of  the  Trinity.  — Since  sending 
my  notes  on  the  curious  carving  in  the  Musee  at 
Ypres,  I noticed  a similar  representation  of  the 
Trinity  in  M.  Didron’s  “ Christian  Iconography.” 
The  example  given  by  the  French  archaeologist  is 
taken  from  a panel  painting  in  the  church  of  St. 
Kequier.  With  the  exception  of  a crown  to  the 
Father,  and  greater  fulness  of  robe,  this  concep- 
tion seems  to  resemble  almost  exactly  that  in  the 
Ypres  Musee.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
bird  is,  as  M.  Didron  remarks,  “ completely  sacri- 
ficed.” The  bird  hangs  with  folded  wings  and 
claws,  by  which  he  is  nailed  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  cross,  instead  of  simply  resting  on  it.  This  is 
probably  a later  example  than  that  at  Ypres,  and 
of  the  two  certainly  the  most  irreverend. 

There  are  other  renderings  of  the  same  subject, 
where  the  wings  of  the  dove  connect  the  other 
two  persons  of  the  Trinity,  full  notice  of  which 
may  be  found  in  M.  Didron’s  volume. 

T.  Harwood  Pattison. 


cauerte^. 

Augustine’s  sermons. 

In  one  of  Augustine’s  Sermons  (the  37th),  Ser- 
mones  ad  Fratres  in  Eremo,  we  find  him  positively 
affirming  that  he  had  seen  in  Aiithiopia  many  men 
and  women  having  no  heads,  but  large  eyes  fixed 
in  their  breasts  — in  other  respects  like  himself — 
and  also  men  that  had  a single  eye,  and  that  in 
the  forehead.  His  words  are, 

“ Ecce  ego  jam  episcopus  Hipponensis  eram  et  cum 
quibusdam  Sevvis  Cliristi  ad  iEtliiopiam  perrexi  ut  eis 
Sanctum  Christi  evangelium  prsedicarem  ; et  vidimus  ibi 
multos  homines  ac  mulieres  capita  non  habentes,  sed  ocu- 
los  grosses  fixos  in  pectore,  ctetera  membra  aequalia  nobis 
habentes  ....  Vidimus  et  in  inferioribus  partibus 
jEthiopiiB  homines  unum  oculum  tantum  in  fronte  ha- 
bentes,” &c. 

Of  course  this  marvellous  statement  could  not 
fail  to  remind  one  of  old  Maundeville,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  profess  to  have  seen  those  whom 
he  describes  as  living  on  some  island  of  the  Ja- 
panese Sea.  He  says, 

“ In  one  of  theise  yles  ben  folk  of  gret  stature  as  geauntes, 
and  thei  ben  hidouse  for  to  loke  upon,  and  thej'  han  but 
on  eye,  and  that  is  in  the  myddylle  of  the  front  . . . 
And  in  another  yle,  toward  the  southe,  duellen  folk  of 
foule  stature  and  of  cursed  kynde  that  han  no  hedes,  and 
here  eyen  ben  in  here  scholdres.” 

Maundeville,  of  course,  sends  us  back  to  Pliny, 
whose  amusing  fables  respecting  the  Arimaspians, 
who  dwelt  near  the  “ Cave  of  the  North  Wind,” 
and  whose  single  eye  was  in  their  forehead,  and 
the  Blemmyans,  whose  mouth  and  eyes  adorned 
their  breasts,  remind  us  in  their  turn  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Herodotus,  where  he  cites  Aristeas  of  Pro- 
connesus  as  his  authority  for  the  story  of  the  Ari- 
maspians and  the  Griffins.  Here  I believe  we  come 
to  a stop,  but  not  to  a conclusion  ; until  we  draw 
attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  Augustine 
appears  to  be  the  only  credible  witness  who  speaks 
from  his  own  observation.  Now,  may  I inquire, 
1st,  Whether  there  is  any  other  passage  in  Augus- 
tine’s works  bearing  on  the  one  I have  quoted? 
2nd,  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the  character 
and  mental  constitution  of  Augustine  to  induce 
him  to  state  as  fact  what  was  not  fact  ? 3rd,  Sup- 
posing the  statement  to  be  made  in  good  faith, 
how  is  the  illusion  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Lethrediensis. 


ODD  ST.  Paul’s  and  dishop  braterook. 

In  the  library  of  James  West,  Esq.,  Pres.  B.S., 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Langford  in  1773, 
(Lot  4362.),  was  a copy  of  Dugdale’s  History  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (fob  1716.),  accompanied 
by — 

“A  very  curious  Account  in  5 Fol.  Pages,  MS.  by 
Lord  Coleraine,  of  the  Ancestry  of  Sir  Rob.  Braj'brook, 
Bp.  of  London,  and  of  Sir  Gerard  his  nephew ; occasioned 
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by  his  Lordshiii's  visiting  thoii'  Eemaiiis  in  the  Cliapter 
House,  10  Dec.  1675  ; to  which.  Place  they  were  removed 
with  other  Bodies  from  St.  Paul’s  — and  of  the  singular 
Devotion  of  a Lady  towards  the  Keraains  of  the  good 
Bishop,  which  were  entire,  after  250  years’  Interment, 
upon  her  Ladyship’s  entering  the  Chamber,  but  dis- 
covered to  be  strangelj’  mutilated  upon  her  Departure. 
Copied  from  his  Lordship’s  Hand-writing  by  Timothy 
Thomas,  1721.” 

The  lot  was  published  by  General  Carnac  for 
\l.  9s.  Lord  Coleraine’s  narrative,  it  is  believed,  has 
never  been  printed  ; but  surely  it  would  be  worth 
publication,  if  preserved.  Can  its  existence  now 
be  traced  ? Or  is  it  known  what  became  of 
General  Carnac's  library  ? J.  G.  N. 

[We  are  enabled  at  once  to  answer  this  Query  of  our 
excellent  contributor.  Amongst  some  curious  MSS.  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  out  valuable  correspondent  A.  M.  (Franc- 
fort),  is  the  following  copy  of  Lord  Coleraine’s  narrative. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  some  few  words  as  un- 
suited to  modem  notions : — 

“ A Copy  (from  the  Original)  of  a Letter,  or  De- 
claration written  by  the  Lord  Colrain,  bound 
up  at  the  end  of  S”  W"*  Dugdale’s  Edition 
of  The  History  of  S‘  Paul's  Cathedral ; which 
Book,  with  the  aforesaid  Letter,  is  now  in  the 
Library  of  The  Earl  of  Oxford  at  Wimpole,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Sept.  1730. 

“ For  the  further  reviving  or  preservation  of 
y®  Memory  of  Rob‘  Braybroke,  I shall  add  this. 
That  I suppose  him  descended  from  Henry  Bray- 
broke,  a Judge  of  Assize  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
1224,  who  was  surprised  and  forcibly  detained 
Prisoner  in  Bedford  Castle,  by  Eulco  de  Breant 
(a  false  foreigner).  This  man  has  130  verdicts 
against  him  at  one  time ; which  so  enraged  him, 
as  thereupon  he  imprisoned  the  foresaid  Judge 
Braybroke,  the  supposed  Ancestor  of  Robert,  who 
about  that  time  was  very  honourable,  as  may  ap- 
pear, not  onely  by  the  Barony  appertaining  to 
Rob‘  May,  alias  Braybroke  (King  John’s  favourite, 
who  built  Braybroke  Castle,  now  belonging  to  the 
Griffins),  but  also  by  that  esteem  the  Pope  him- 
self had  of  the  said  Family,  which  may  be  legible 
in  the  Indulgence  of  Boniface  the  to  Sir  Gerard 
Braybroke  the  younger  (mentioned  in  Dugdale’s 
Hist,  of  S*  Paul's,  p.  46.).  This  S"'  Gerard  was 
near  of  kin,  perhaps  a Nephew  to  B^  Roberts,  and, 
together  with  others,  gave  the  whole  Manour  of 
Losthall,  in  Essex,  to  pi’ay  for  the  Founder  in  the 
Bishop’s  Chappell,  &c. 

“ Above  250  years  after  Bp  Braybroke's  decease, 
after  the  burning  of  S*  Paul’s  Church,  his  bones 
were  dug  up,  as  his  kinsman  S''  Gerard’s  had  like- 
wise been.  But  altho’  the  Pope’s  Indulgence  w'^ 
not  preserve  S*  Gerard’s  Corps  from  being  dis- 
solv’d, yet  the  body  of  this  good  Prelate  was 
taken  up  intire  (by  some  labourers  while  they 
were  removing  the  rubbish  after  the  furious  con- 
flagration both  of  Paul’s  and  London),  except  in 


two  places  onely,  where  the  pickaxes  had  “(^as  I 
may  say)  wounded  the  corps  afresh. 

“ For  myself,  going  with  two  other  gentlemen 
into  the  Chapter  House  of  S*  Paul’s  on  Friday, 
Deeemb''  10“’,  1675,  to  see  this  considerable  kind 
of  Skeleton,  I beheld  it  complete  and  compact 
from  head  to  foot,  excepting  onely  the  pious  and 
accidental  injuries  it  had  received,  by  its  too  early 
extraction  from  the  grave  : viz.  It  had  a breach 
on  the  skull  oii  the  left  side,  and  another  on  the 
same  side  into  the  breast,  within  which  one  might 
perceive  the  lungs  and  other  entrails  dried  up  (in 
the  same  manner  as  the  outward  was),  without 
dissoluoa  or  other  kinde  of  decay. 

“ But  it  hath  lately  rec**  a greater  maim  than 
these  before  mentioned  by  a Female’s  defrauding 
(shall  I say)  or  deroding  it,  as  I was  told  by 
Thomas  Boys,  Keeper  of  y®  Chapter- House,  and 
then  present,  who  gave  me  y®  following  relation 

“ A Lady  (as  she  seem’d  to  be)  of  Great 
Quality  being  attended  with  a Gentleman,  and  2 
or  3 Gentlewomen,  desired  to  see  y®  body,  and  to 
be  left  alone  by  it  for  a while.  Whereupon  her 
Train  withdrew  together  with  Tho.  Boys  out  of 
sight,  and  as  they  retired,  they  perceived  her 
Ladyship  addressing  herself  towards  the  carcass 
with  many  Crossings,  and  great  tokens  of  super- 
stition. Afterwards  comeing  away  to  her  Com- 
pany, with  much  satisfaction  she  told  them  she 
had  done,  and  went  her  way,  having  gratified  the 
keeper  of  y®  curiosity,  Thomas  Boys.  He  re- 
turned then  to  shut  up  the  carcass,  but  une.x- 
pectedly  found  it  serv’d  like  a Turkish  Eunuch. 

“ This  odd  piece  of  devotion  (shall  I call  it)  or 
curiosity  (if  not  worse),  was  so  notorious  to  the 
man  Tho.  Boys  (before  recited),  that  he  still  averrs 
that  Bp.  Braybrooke  (who  had  also  been  Lord 
Chancelleur  of  England  in  y®  reign  of  Richard  II.) 
was  thus  more  despoiled  by  a kind  Lady  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  than  his  Lordship  had  been  by 
the  teeth  of  time  for  almost  3 centuries  of  years. 

“ The  w‘‘  I thought  worth  further  taking  notice 
of  concerning  the  Bishop’s  body,  is,  that  notw'’- 
standing  it  hath  been  too  commonly,  and  methinks 
too  carelessly  exposed  to  y®  air  (on  y®  damp 
earthen  or  ground  floor),  and  to  the  sight  and 
handling  of  most  spectators  for  2 or  3 years  to- 
gether, yet  the  head  keeps  firm  upon' the  neck, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  (w’’  is  but  about 
9 pounds),  is  supported  upon  y®  tip  toes,  the 
bones  and  nerves  continuing  all  (as  they  were 
stretch’d  out  after  death),  without  having  any 
Egyptian  art  used  to  make  mummy  of  the  carcass. 

■ “ For  tho’  I pryed  very  narrowly  about  it,  I o'* 
not  perceive  it  had  been  embowell’d  or  embalm’d 
at  all.  On  the  right  side  of  y®  cheek,  there  was 
flesh  and  hair  visible  enough  to  give  some  notice  of 
his  effigy,  and  his  stature  (which  was  but  ordinary) 
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is  so  easily  to  be  taken  (by  reason  of  tbe  light- 
ness of  the  whole  body),  as  I could  hold  it  up 
with  one  hand,  being  about  8 or  9 pounds  weight, 
and  all  of  it  looks  rather  like  singed  bacon,  as  if 
it  had  been  overdryed  in  a hot  place  than  as  if  it 
had  been  cured  by  Surgeons,  or  wrapt  up  in  Cire 
cloths,  &c.  Dec.  10.  1G75.  H.  C.” 

The  paper  is  endorsed,  “ L**  Coleraine’s  Acc‘  of  the 
behaviour  of  a certain  Dutchess.”  *] 


i3rliit0r  CSuerte^. 

Forthcoming  “ Life  of  Doctor  Doyle.”  — I have 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the 
late  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  R.  C.-  Bishop  of  Kil- 
dare and  Leighlin,  whose  remarkably  able  writings, 
both  under  his  own  signature,  and  that  of  “ J.  K. 
L.”  excited  so  wide  a sensation  and  influence, 
some  twenty  yeai-s  ago.  I possess  a considerable 
(juantity  of  the  Bishop’s  valuable  papers  and  cor- 
respondence : but  as  the  latter  was  exceedingly 
varied  and  extensive,  I am  quite  sure  much  exists 
in  many  a home  to  which  “ N . & Q.”  is  no  stranger. 
I would  be  glad  to  receive  either  the  original 
autographs,  or  verbatim  copies.  If  entrusted 
with  the  former,  I pledge  myself  to  return  them 
promptly  and  carefully.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  distinguished  men  in  Great  Britain 
have  already  aided  the  work.  I shall  acknow- 
ledge my  obligation  to  them  in  my  Preface ; to 
do  so  now  might  appear  premature.  From  the 
nature  of  my  materials,  the  work  will  form  a 
valuable  fragment  of  Irish  Ecclesiastical  and  Po- 
litical History.  Perhaps  some  of  the  newspaper 
press  would  kindly  copy  this  announcement. 

William  John  Fitz-Patrick. 

Kilraacud  Manor,  Stillorgan,  Dublin. 

Great  Bells  at  Westminster,  and  a Guild  for 
ringing  them. — At  a time  when  we  are  hearing  so 
much  about  Big  Ben,  and  the  forthcoming  Great 
Bell  of  Westminster,  it  maybe  interesting  to  note 
that  Westminster  was  celebrated  for  great  bells 
many  centuries  ago,  as  the  following  entry  in  the 
Patent  Rolls  (39  Henry  III.  m.  12.)  will  prove : 

“ D'  Puhaioe  magne  Campane  TVestm.  — B Omib.  & 
Sciatis  qd  concessimu.  p nob.  & her.  nris  frib.  de  Gilda 
Westm.  qui  assignati  sut  ad  pulsani  magnas  campanas 
Westm.  qd  ipi  & eor.  successores  singlis  annis  poipiant 
C.  solidos  ad  Seem  nfni  videit  1.  solidos  ad  Pascha  & 1.  so- 
lidos  ad  festum  SCi  Michis  donee  eis  pviderun.  in  cent 
soUdat  dre  vt  redditns  ad  p’dcam  pulsacoem  facienda. 
Et  qd  fres  ipi  & eor.  successores  imppetuu.  Beant  oines 


[*  Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have  ascertained 
that  Lord  Coleraine’s  narrative  was  known  to  Cole  (see 
Add.  MS.  5833.,  p.  120.)  who  communicated  it  to  Gough, 
Jan.  25th,  1774,  by  whom  probably  it  was  printed  in  The 
Antiquarian  Repertm-g,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  The  Duchess  referred 
to  was  the  Duchess 'of  Cleveland.] 


lihtates  & libas  consuetudines  quas  habuerut  a tempore 
tr.  Edward.  Reg.  & Confessoris  iisq.  ad  teinpus  coiifectionis 
p’senciu.  In  cuj.  &c.  T nt  sup''  [T.  E.  apud  Westm.  viij 
die  Marc.]. 

Without  further  note  at  present  on  societies  of 
ringers,  I would  now  append  a Query  : Is  any- 
thing known  of  the  fraternity  alluded  to  in  the 
time  of  Edwiird  the  Confessor  ? and  what  were 
the  privileges  and  customs  of  such  an  important 
guild  as  they  must  have  been  ? 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

The  Rectory,  Clyst  St.  George. 

Rollo,  the  Son  of  Jarl  Ragnvald.  — 

“ When  Rollo  became  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  his  de- 
scendants Kings  of  England,  genealogists  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  a suitable  pedigree  for  him,  tracing 
his  ancestors  in  the  maternal  line  up  to  Sigurd  Ring,  and 
in  the  paternal  to  the  Finnish  family  of  Fornjdtr,  which 
they  supposed  had  been  established  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Norway.  Modem  writers  have  given  this 
genealogy  as  they  found  it  in  works  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  their  respective  compilations.”  — Mallett’s 
Northern  Antiquities,  p.  183. 

The  genealogy  itself,  or  the  authors  named, 
would  much  oblige  A Descendant  of  Rollo. 

“ The  Triumphs  of  the  Sons  of  Belial.” — Who  is 
the  author  of  the  following  satire  on  the  ministry, 
published  about  the  time  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  The  Triumphs  of  the 
Sons  of  Belial ; or.  Liberty  Vanquished  ? A mock 
heroic  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  the  author  of  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  § c.,  8vo.,  1810.  X. 

Old  Prayer-Booh.  — I have  in  my  possession  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  minus  the 
title-page,  which  directs  (in  the  Litany)  the 
prayers  of  the  people  for  “ Charles  our  most  gra- 
cious king  and  governour ; ” and  also  for  “ our 
gracious  Queene  Mary,  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady 
Mary,  Frederiche  the  Prince  Electour  Palatine,  and 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife  with  their  Princely 
issue.”  Are  you  able  to  assign  to  it  its  true  date, 
and  to  give  me  any  idea  of  its  value  ? J.  B. 

Dr.  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead.  — What  has  be- 
come of  this  once  famous  quack  medicine,  of 
which  however  some  wonderful  things  are  related  ? 
Does  any  one  know  the  ingredients,  and  where 
can  a bottle  be  procured  ? H. 

Zouch  Townley.  — The  elder  Disraeli  (^Curio- 
sities of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.,  8vo.,  1849) 
names  that  an  effusion  of  poetry  (which  he  pub- 
lishes), the  ardent  breathings  of  a pure  and  youth- 
ful spirit,  was  addressed  to  Felton,  the  assassin  of 
Buckingham,  by  Zouch  Townley,  “ of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Townleys  in  Lancashire,  to  whose 
last  descendant  the  nation  owes  the  first  public 
collection  of  ancient  art.”  It  is  well  known  to 
whom  the  last  somewhat  inaccurate  statement 
refers,  but  I should  be  glad  to  know  to  ivjjich  of 
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tlie  numerous  branches  of  the  Lancashire  Town- 
leys  the  “great  poet”  who  wrote  to  Felton  “in 
such  elevated  strains  ” is  to  be  referred  ? 

F.  K.  E. 

Si?’  Richard  Ba?-chley,  Knt. — I shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  for  any  information,  or  reference  to  books 
(besides  those  mentioned  below),  respecting  this 
person,  who  was  the  author  of  A Discourse  of  the 
Felicitie  of  Man,  or  his  Su?nmum  Bonum.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the 
“Epistle  Dedicatorie”  Sir  Eichard  alludes,  no 
less  than  three  times,  to  the  great  favours  and 
graces  he  had  received  from  her  majesty.  It  also 
appears  that  this  work  was  the  fi?'st  fruits  of  his 
studies,  and  had  been  written  by  him  “ some  few 
years  past”  for  his  exercise  only,  without  any  in- 
tention of  publishing  it,  until  he  heard  that  a copy 
had  got  to  the  printer's  hands  unawares.  In  his 
“ Preface  to  the  Eeader,”  Sir  Eichard  speaks  of 
his  “experience  of  many  years”  in  which  he  had 
lived  and  rim  a gi-eat  part  of  his  race. 

My  copy  was  published  at  London  in  1598,  and 
was  probably  the  first  edition.  Lowndes  men- 
tions two  others  : one  in  1603,  and  another  in 
1631.  Watt  mentions  only  the  edition  of  1631 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannica. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Reti’ospective  Review  is  a 
very  favourable  account  of  the  work,  with  several 
long  extracts  from  it ; but  they  commence  the 
article  by  stating  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
find  any  notice  or  account  whatever,  either  of  the 
author  or  his  book.  I have  searched  several 
biographical  dictionaries  and  other  works,  with- 
out being  able  to  find  mm’e  than  the  foregoing. 

W.  H.  W.  T. 

Somerset  House. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  — It  has  been 
stated  that  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  this  very 
remarkable  woman  is  not  known.  Ballard  says, 
“even  her  monumental  inscription,  where  one 
might  reasonably  expect  it,  is  silent  both  in  re- 
spect to  her  age  and  the  time  of  her  death.”  Mr. 
Fulmer  says  she  died  in  London,  Aug.  1673,  and 
was  interred  Jan.  1673-4,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Has  any  antiquary  discovered  any  account  more 
certain  ? , M.  (4.) 

Booterstown.  — The  origin  of  the  name  of 
Booterstown,  a parish  and  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin  ? Abhba. 

Is  Tobacco  Injurious? — Mr.  Solley  has  lately 
been  lecturing  before  one  of  the  medical  schools 
in  London,  on  which  occasion  I believe  he  stated 
that  he  partly  accounted  for  the  frequency  of 
paralysis  in  this  country  from  the  almost  universal 
use  of  tobacco.  I think  he  did  not  state  whether 
the  number  of  attacks  of  paralysis  were  predomi- 
nant in  the  male  over  the  female  population,  nor 
whether  this  disease  is  more  prevalent  in  Ger- 


many and  Holland.  The  following  doggrel, 
which  I heard  many  years  ago,  seems  to  me  to 
sum  up  the  case  as  well  as  any  other  mode  : 

“ Tobacco  Hie,  Tobacco  Hie, 

When  you  are  well,  ’twill  make  you  sick ; 

Tobacco  Hie,  Tobacco  Hie, 

T’will  make  you  well  when  you  are  sick.” 

J.  Lloyd  Phelps. 

Lee  Crescent,  Edgbaston. 

Peasant  Costume  of  the  Eai'hj  Part  of  the  \5th 
Century. — Would  any  reader  of  “H.  & Q.”  oblige 
me  with  a few  hints  upon  this  subject  ? Kakl. 

“ CommaticeT  — In  what  part  of  Jerome’s 
writings  may  I find  a passage,  in  which  he  cau- 
tions the  Christian  against  reading  Scripture  com- 
matice  ? adding,  “ Sed  consideret  priora,  media, 
et  sequentia.”  Abhba. 

“ Cymbal."  — Is  the  instrument  so  named  from 
its  having  been  struck  in  the  temple,  and  in 
honour  of  the  “Lord  Sun?”  The  cymbal  too 
clanged  lustily  at  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
Cybele  ; but  the  ordinary  derivation  of  the  name 
is  from  KifiSos,  “ hollow.”  J.  Dokan. 

“ Cooli  your  Goose."  — In  Rabelais,  iii.  ch.  xxx.. 
Panurge  says,  inviting  Hippothadee  to  a feast : 
“ And  if  we  eat  a goose,  my  wife  shall  not  cook 
it  for  me.”  Can  this  expression  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  vulgar  phrase  above  ? Vernacular. 

Barnacles  and  Spectacles.  — What  is  the  real 
difference  between  these  two  words  ? I have 
always  thought  them  identical,  but  they  evidently 
were  not  considered  so  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart : 
for,  in  his  curious  translation  of  Rabelais  (book  v. 
ch.  xxvii.),  he  says  : “ They  had  bai-nacles  on  the 
handles  of  their  faces,  or  spectacles  at  most.”  In 
the  original  French,  the  phrase  is  simply  “ bezicles 
au  nez.”  Opticus. 

St.  Boniface's  Cup. — This  proverb  is  explained 
in  the  curious  book  Ebi’ietatis  Encomium  (cap.  11.) 
by  a legend  that  Pope  Boniface  instituted  indul- 
gences for  those  who  should  drink  a cup  after 
grace.  It  is  further  explained  in  a postscript, 
that  this  cup  was  to  his  own  memory,  or  that  of 
the  Pope  for  the  time  being,  under  the  phrase 
“ au  hon  peref  from  whence  comes  our  English 
word  a bumper.  Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
throw  any  light  on  this  ? A.  A. 

Portrait  of  John  Henderson. — In  “H.  & Q.”  (P‘ 
S.  X.  26.)  you  kindly  printed  a communication 
from  me  on  the  subject  of  “John  Henderson,” 
which  I had  great  hopes  would  have  pi’oduced 
some  interesting  information  concerning  him,  in 
which  I have  been  disappointed,  although  I was 
glad  to  see  by  a Hote,  a month  or  two  ago,  that 
others  are  interested  in  it  besides  myself.  My 
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present  Query  is,  What  became  of  tbe  portrait  of 
John  Henderson  mentioned  by  Miss  Slitford  in 
Recollections,  ^"C.  as  having  been  seen  by  her  at 
Cottle’s  house  a few  years  ago  ? I have  a small 
oval  print  of.  John  Henderson,  A.M.,  of  Oxford, 
published  May  1,  1792,  in  the  European  Maga- 
zine, and  stated  to  be  engraved  by  J.  Conde  from 
a miniature  in  the  possession  of  John  Tuffin,  Esq. 
AVho  was  John  Tuffin,  Esq.  ? and  of  what  au- 
thority is  the  portrait?  N.  J.  H. 

Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Ward.  — In  what  church,  or 
where,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  AVard  married 
to  Mary  Margetson  ? and  where  may  an  entry  of 
the  ceremony  be  found  ? It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  solemnised  in  Dublin,  or  the  neighbourhood, 
1674-8.  Abhba. 

Monoliths.  — I shall  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
readers  will  add  to  the  following  list  of  extraordi- 
nary monoliths,  and  also  if  they  can  name  the 
kind  of  stone  of  which  those  enumerated  (with 
the  exception  of  two)  consist : 

Ft.  In. 


Pompey’s  Pillar  - - - - 67  4 

Columns  at  the  Ofcthedral  of  Casan,  St.  Peters- 
burgh  - - - - - 42  0 

* Columns  at  St.  Isaacs  Ch.,  St.  Petersburgb, 

Pinland  granite  - - - - 56  0 

Alexander  Pillar,  St.  Petersburg!!  - - 80  0 

Columns  of  the  Pantheon  Portico  - - 46  9 

Ch.  of  St.  Paul,  Rome  - - - 38  4 

Roman  obelisk  at  Arles,  Prance,  7 ft.  diameter 
at  base  - - - - - 52  0 

Pillar  at  tbe  Hippodrome,  Constantinople, 

Egyptian  granite  - - - - 50  0 


i R.  AV.  Hackwood. 

I “ Nimkingang.”  — AVhat  is  the  derivation  of 

j this  word,  in  common  use  in  Devon  for  a whitlow  ? 

[ Also  Apse  and  Pinswell  for  a common  boil. 

George. 

Rev.  Robert  Talbot  of  Eyam.  — In  AVood’s  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Eyam,  pp.  139,  140.,  I 
i find  the  Rev.  Robert  Talbot,  Rector  of  Eyam,  who 
died  1630,  is  said  to  be  of  the  family  of  the 
’ Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rectorship,  and  from  what  branch  of  that  noble 
I family  he  sprang  ? II.  G.  Clarke. 


;®tn0r  cauerte^  tm'tt)  SnStaer^. 

Healing  by  the  Touch. — Reading  lately  the  Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  by  Hector  Boethius,  a 
small  work  printed  in  Paris,  a.d.  1522,  I observed 
that  Bishop  Elphinston,  the  founder  of  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  before  his  elevation  to  the 


* Kohl  says  that  these  columns  “are  60  feet  high  and 
have  a diameter  of  7 feet  — all  magnificent  granite  mono- 
liths from  Finland  buried  for  centuries,  in  its  swamps.” 


episcopal  dignity,  while  on  an  embassy  from 
James  III.,  King  of  Scots,  to  Louis  XI.,  King  of 
France,  in  a complimentary  speech  addressed  to 
the  French  monarch,  congratulated  him  as  the 
only  prince  to  whom  God  had  granted  the  pecu- 
liar gift  of  healing  by  the  touch.  Before  record- 
ing the  speech,  Boethius  says  : 

“ Orationis  non  sententiam  solum,  sed  et  verb.a,  ne  quid 
varietur,  visum  est  referre.”  — De  Vitis  Episcop.,  folio 
XX.  p.  2. 

The  words  of  the  speaker  on  the  subject  of  the 
touch,  are  : 

“ Tantum  regem  amicum  habere  gaudet,  gloriatur 
(Jacobus  III.);  te,  iiiquam,  Francorum  rex  invictissime, 
qui  inter  mortales  princeps  solus,  Dei  sine  controversia 
dono  peculiari,  branchum  fosdum.atque  perniciosum  mor- 
bum  solo  manus  curas  attactu.” — Fob  xxii.  p.  2. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  some. of  the  British  sovereigns  possessed  the 
power  of  healing  by  the  touch.  In  a Prayer-Book 
of  the  Church  of  England,  printed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  I find  a service  entitled  “ At  the 
Healing,”  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

“ Then  shall  the  infirm  Persons,  one  by  one,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  upon  their  Knees,  and  as  every  one 
is  presented,  and  while  the  Queen  is  lajdng  her  Hands 
upon  them,  and  putting  the  Gold  about  their  Kecks,  the 
Chaplain  tliat  officiates,  turning  himself  to  her  Majesty, 
shall  say  the  words  following : — 

“ God  give  a Blessing  to  this  Work;  And  grant  that 
these  sick  Persons,  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  Her  Hands, 
may  recover,  thro’  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

These  Notes  suggest  the  following  Queries, 
which  some  of  your  correspondents  may  perhaps 
have  the  goodness  to  answer  : 

1.  AVho  was  the  first  British  sovereign  who  at- 
tempted to  heal  by  the  touch  ? 

2.  AVhen  was  the  ceremony  disused  ? 

T.  R.  Abredonensis. 

[The  practice  of  touching  for  the  evil  appears  to  be 
one  of  English  growth,  commencing  with  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Carte  (Hist,  of  England,  book  iv.  sect.  42.) 
says,  “ It  was  to  the  hereditary  right  of  the  royal  line 
that  people  in  AVilliam  of  Malmsbury’s  da3’s  (lib.  ii. 
c.  13.)  ascribed  the  supernatural  virtue  of  our  kings  in 
curing  the  scirrhous  tumour,  called  the  king’s  evil ; 
though  this  author  is  willing  to  impute  it  to  the  singular 
piety  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  There  is  no  proof  of  any 
of  our  kings  touching  for  that  distemper  more  ancient 
than  this  king  ; of  whom  Ailred  ( Vit.  S.  Edwardi, 
p.  390.),  as  well  as  Malmsbury,  observe,  that  he  cured  a 
young  married  woman,  reduced  by  it  to  a deplorable  con- 
dition, by  the  stroking  the  place  affected  with  his  hand. 
Ther’e  are  no  accounts  of  the  first  four  kings  of  Norman, 
or  foreign  race,  ever  attempting  to  cure  that  complaint; 
but  that  Henry  II.  both  touched  those  afflicted  with  it, 
and  cured  them,  is  attested  by  Petrus  Blesensis  (Epist. 
150.  p.  235.),  who  had  been  bis  chaplain.”  See  Plot’s 
O.rfordshire,  ch.  x.  § 125.  and  plate  xvi.  No.  5.,  for  some 
account,  accompanied  wdth  a drawing,  of  the  touch-piece 
supposed  to  be  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
kings  of  France  also  claimed  the  right  to  dispense  the 
gift  of  healing.  Laurentius,  first  physician  to  Henry  lA^. 
of  France,  who  is  indignant  at  the  attempt  made  to  de- 
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rive  its  origin  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  asserts  the 
poAver  to  have  commenced  with  Clovis  I.  The  ceremony 
was  more  or  less  continued  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  in  Lent,  1712,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  amongst  the 
number  of  persons  actually  touched.  Whiston,  in  his 
Memoirs,  i.  442.,  edit.  1749,  states  that  “ Queen  Anne 
used  to  touch  for  the  evil;  though  (says  he)  1 think  that 
neither  King  William  nor  Queen  Mary,  nor  King  George 
the  First  or  Second,  have  ever  done  it.”  Rapin  also  adds, 
that  “ in  the  reign  of  William  III.  it  was  not  on  any  oc- 
casion exercised.”  Macaulay,  however,  mentions  one  case 
during  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  “commonly 
called  William  III.,”  as  Tom  Hearne  has  it.  “William,” 
says  Macaulay,  “ had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and 
too  much  honesty  to  bear  a part  in  what  he  knew  to  be 
an  imposture.  ,‘It  is  a silly  superstition,’ he  exclaimed, 
ivhen  he  heard  that,  at  the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  was 
besieged  by  a crov.A  of  the  sick : ‘ Give  the  poor  creatures 
some  money,  and  send  them  away.’  On  one  single  occa- 
sion he  was  importuned  into  laying  his  hand  on  a patient. 

‘ God  give  you  better  health,’  he  said,  ‘ and  more  sense.’  ” 
(Hist,  of  England,  iii.  480.)  Consult  on  this  subject. 
Fuller’s  Church  History,  cent.  xi.  sects.  30 — 38;  Beckett’s 
Free  and  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  Effi- 
cacy of  Touching  for  the  King’s  Evil,  3vo.  1722  ; and  I*et- 
tigrew  On  Superstitions  connected  ivith  the  History  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  ] 

Eye,  near  Westminster.  — In  tlte  valuable  list 
of  “Licences  to  crenellate,”  contributed  by  Mr. 
Parker  to  tbe  Gentlemans  Magazine,  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry  : 

“ 1307.  Johannes  deBenstede,  clericus;  mansum  suum. 
Eye,  jnxta  Westmonaster.  quod  vocatur  Rosemont,  Midd.” 
— Gent.  Mag , August,  1856. 

Where  can  I find  information  relative  to  this 
house,  and  where  was-  it  situated  ? Eye  and 
Ebury  I presume  to  be  identical;  and  this  an- 
cient manor  is  entirely  lost  in  the  modern  name 
of  Pimlico, Unnoticed  by  a topographer.  H.  G.  D. 

[Our  topographers  have  omitted  to  say  where  the 
manor-house  of  Eye  stood.  The  manor  of  Eia,  in  Domes- 
day, is  said  to  be  held  by  GeofFry  de  Mandeville,  and  to 
have  answered  for  ten  hides.  Eia,  after  the  date  of 
Domesday,  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  the  three 
manors  of  Neyte,  Eubeiy,  and  Hyde;  for,  in  1342,  Ncyt 
is  named  in  a special  Commission  of  Sewers;  and  Wid- 
more  (History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  102.)  says,  that 
in  1362,  Abbot  Litlington  “improved  the  estate  of  the 
convent  at  Hyde,  now  Hyde  Park;  and  that  Litlington 
died  Nov.  29,  1386,  at  the  manor-house  of  Neyte,  near 
Westminster,  at  that  time  thought  a good  building.” 
Eia,  as  the  name  of  a watercourse  (sometimes  called 
Tyhurn)  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  converted  into 
Aye  Brook,  corrupted  into  Hay  Hill,  Berkeley- Street.  A 
curious  paper  on  this  manor  is  given  in  Archaologia, 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  233.  Consult  also  Walcott’s  Memorials  of 
Westminster,  pp.  8.  284.  325.] 

Bishop  Lamplvgh.  — Did  Lamplugh,  Bishop  of 
E.xeter,  publish  anything  besides  the  Sermon 
preached  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  Xov.  5, 
1G78,  and  printed  at  their  request? 

Lethrediensis. 

[Besides  the  5th  of  November  Sermon,  Bishop  Lam- 
plugh published  Articles  of  Visitation  and  Enquiry,  4to., 
Lond.,  1677,  and  a Fast  Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  5.,  4to., 
1678,  He  was  afterwards  Arclibi.shop  <jf  York,] 


UspIicS. 

ANXnOXT  BACON  AND  SIR  HENRV  WOTTON, 

(2"->  s.  iii.  121.) 

J.  S.  is  right.  I had  not  seen  Dw  Birch’s  note 
on  the  case  of  Anthony  Bacon,  when  I sent  “ Tbe 
Two  Bacons”  to  Bentley  s Miscellany  ; but  now 
that  I have  seen  it,  I must  own  myself  unable  to 
accept  with  the  apparently  entire  credence  of 
J.  S.  the  conclusion  on  a difficult  case,  of  one, 
who,  being  a laborious  and  useful  compiler  and 
investigator  of  historic  documents,  was  described 
by  Dr.  Johnson  (no  unfriendly  critic)  as  a man 
on  whose  otherwise  “ lively  faculties  a pen  in 
hand  seemed  to  act  with  torpedo-Wke  effect.” 

I own  I did  not  write  with  any  misgiving  as  to 
the  truth  of  Wotton’s  story  ; nor,  as  I think  must 
be  seen  from  my  paper,  in  any  readiness  to  re- 
ceive injurious  impressions  of  the  memory  of  “ the 
Bacons,”  though  giving  over  Anthony  to  the 
odium  which  such  a story,  if  true,  must  attach  to 
his  character.  The  case,  as  now  put  by  J.  S.,  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  “cause  and  cross  cause” 
between  A.  Bacon  and  Sir  H.  Wotton.  In  ac- 
quitting the  former  of  rascality,  we  must,  I think, 
convict  the  latter  of  wilful  falsehood : I can  see 
in  the  case  no  room  for  the  compromising  verdict 
suggested  by  J.  S.  To  pronounce  Bacon  “ inno- 
cent” and  Wotton  “credulous,”  would  be  a good- 
natured  “ triumph- to-neither-party ” judgment; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  neither  the  circum- 
stances nor  position  of  the  parties  will  admit  of 
such  a result,  and  that  there  is  no  “ mezzo  ter- 
mine"  between  writing  down  Bacon  villain,  or 
Wotton  liar  ! 

J.  S.  seems  to  me  to  argue  as  if  no  one  but 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  whose  credit  he  disparages, 
could  have  been  Wotton’s  informant  as  to  the 
particulars  of  a private  conversation  between  him 
and  Essex.  Does  not  J.  S.,  in  this  conclusion, 
strangely  overlook  Wotton’s  own  position  as  the 
trusted  secretary  of  that  Essex  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  “had  his  eye  been  as  open  to  enemies  as 
his  ear  to  friends,  he  had  been  cautious”  ? In  the 
confidence  of  this  open  nature,  Wotton  was  so 
“inward,”  that  when  ruin  came,  though  consci- 
ously innocent,  he  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by 
flight  from  the  vortex  which  engulphed  his  fellow 
secretary,  Citffe,  with  his  luckless  master.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  J.  S.  might  well  e.xtend  his 
sound  conclusion,  that  “ the  only  axithentic  report 
of  such  an  interview  as  that  in  question  must  he  had 
from  one  of  the  parties,"  a little  further,  and  with 
no  violent  presumption  conclude  that  Wotton  had 
the  details,  not  from  Lord  H.  Howard,  but  from 
Essex  himself. 

That  the  papers  of  Anthony  Bacon  show  “ not 
the  least  traces  of  such  an  affair  as  this,”  seems  to 
me  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  Those 
who  plunder  the  mail  do  not  preserve  the  letters 
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from  which  they  have  extracted  cheques  ; and 
no  bad  man  wittingly  registers  his  own  baseness. 
Tlie  negative  evidence  derived  from  tin's  fact  re- 
minds one  of  the  well-known  offer  of  a culprit 
charged  with  horse-stealing  to  produce  “twenty 
witnesses  who  did  not  see  him  steal  the  horse''  But, 
unluckily,  the  evidence  of  one  who  had  seen  him 
do  so  outweighed  them  all,  with  judge  and  jury. 

The  inference  against  A.  Bacon’s  being  a “pro- 
vident character,”  and  thence  of  his  being  an 
unlikely  person  to  wring  hush-money  from  his 
patron,  seems  to  me  scarce  to  rest  on  firm  ground  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I should  be  disposed  to  argue 
parsimony  from  his  very  explanation  of  the  cost  of 
“ coaling  Essex  house  for  four  summer  months.” 
Again,  might  not  free-handedness  and  extrava- 
gance account  for  his  extortion  as  well  as  avarice  ? 
What  his  pecuniary  position  might  have  been 
may  be  doubtful ; but  the  sketch  in  Lloyd’s 
V/oi'thies  informs  us,  that  it  was  his  death  which 
first  placed  his  brother  Francis  in  easy  circum- 
stances. He  had  at  least  a “ life  estate  ” in 
Go7'hamburi/,  which  fell  not  to  Sir  F.  Bacon  until 
his  “ dearest  brother  Anthony’s  death.” 

As  to  AVotton’s  feelings  towards  his  kinsman, 
vhile  the  truth  of  such  a story  as  he  tells  would 
fully  account  for  the  “disgust”  he  is  said  to  have 
fell,  to  Anthony  Bacon  personally,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  disturbed  his  friendly  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  family.  I cannot  see  any  probability  that 
the  “kinsman”  selected  to  pen  the  elegant  and  eu- 
logistic epitaph  for  one  brother’s  tomb  would  be 
likely  to  lend  easy  belief,  or  exercise  malignant 
invention,  to  defame  the  character  of  the  other. 
The  string  of  suppositions  produced  by  J.  S.  to 
account  for  the  “ probable  origin  ” of  the  story,  in 
which  he  introduces  one  man  wondering  at — a 
second  guessing  at — a third  ! repeating — some  idle 
gossip,  — and  credulous  AVotton  believing,  and 
thereon  committing  himself  to  a deliberate  and 
circumstantial  calumny,  — seems  to  me  to  involve 
the  most  violent  improbability  of  all  ! A.  B.  R. 

Belmont. 


“ TREATISE  OF  THE  BENEFIT  OF  CHRIST  CRU- 
CIFIED.” 

(P‘  S.  ix.  321. ; X.  384.  406.  477. ; 2"^  S.  i.  351.) 

Vergerio  (quoted  by  Schelhorn,  Ammnit.  Hist. 
Eccles.,  vol.  i.  p.  444.)  says  ; 

“ Reginald  Pole,  the  British  Cardinal,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Morone,  was  esteemed  the  author  of  that  book, 
OY  partly  so;  at  least  it  is  known  that  he  with  Flaminio, 
Friuli,  and  his  other  friends,  defended  and  circulated  it.” 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  I subjoin  an 
extract  from  a notice  which  appeared  some  months 
ago  in  The  Guardian,  of  a Report  of  the  Trial  and 
Martyrdom  of  Pietro  Carnesecchi,  sometime  Secre- 
tary to  Pope  Clement  F/Z.,  and  Apostolic  Protono- 


tary; translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Gib- 
bings : 

“The  present  publication,  from  a MS.  in  the  Dublin 
University  Lihrarj',  is  a kind  of  sequel  and  companion  to 
one  of  much  wider  interest,  namel}',  the  celebrated  treatise 
Ve  Beneficio  Christi,  republished  lately  in  English  by  Mr. 
Ayre,  and  still  more  learnedly  by  Mr.  Babington,  and  as- 
signed by  them,  in  accordance  with  general  belief,  to 
Aonio  Paleario.  The  process  of  Carnesecchi  incidentally, 
but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  conclusivelj^  disproves  this  sup- 
posed authorship.  And  partly  on  tnis  account  Mr.  Gib- 
bings  seems  to  have  been  originally  led  to  the  idea  of 
publishing  it.  The  elaborate  and  ingenious  argument  of 
Mr.  Babington  appears  to  be  precisely  of  that  character 
which  establishes  a fair  presumption  in  default  of  direct 
testimony,  but  which  cannot  weigh  one  grain  against 
contrary  facts.  Paleario  describes  a book  of  his  own  in 
1542,  as  written  in  that  year,  and  as  containing  in  general 
matter  similar  to  that  of  the  treatise.  The  treatise  itself 
is  also  known  (from  Vergerio)  to  have  been  largely  cur- 
rent at  Venice  for  six  years  prior  to  1549,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
bington obtained  an  edition  printed  in  that  city  in  1543. 
Certainly,  on  this  showing,  Paleario’s  book  and  the  treatise 
may  have  been,  and  in  default  of  further  evidence  we 
should  have  said  probably  were,  identical.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  theory,  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
articles  against  Carnesecchi  that  the  treatise  was  current 
at  Naples  in  1540.  All  the  circumstances  also,  and  the 
scanty  original  evidence,  point  much  more  strongly  to 
persons  in  the  position  of  Cai-dinal  Pole  and  Flaminio, 
whom  Mr.  Gibbings  suggests  as  the  probable  authors, 
than  to  so  compai'atively  insignificant  a person  as  Paleario, 
who  could  hardly  be  said  to  be,  in  1550,  high  in  favour 
with  the  Pope  and  his  Ministers. 

“Another  literary  question,  once  much  debated,  and 
noticed  by  Roscoe,  seems  also  to  be  set  at  rest  by  this 
document  — viz.  the  (Romanist)  orthodoxy  of  Flaminio 
himself,  and  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Papal  authorities. 
Flaminio  and  his  writings  are  treated  throughout  the  do- 
cument as  indisputably  heretical ; and  the  document  is 
the  printed  record  of  the  Inquisition.” 

It  would  much  enhance  the  value  of  “ IST.  & 
Q.”  as  a book  of  reference,  if  every  subject  of  real 
interest  and  importance,  once  taken  up  in  its  pages, 
were  followed  up  as  opportunities  occur.  No  such 
subject  admitting  of  further  elucidation  or  illus- 
tration should  be  considered  as  finally  dropped ; 
but,  according  as  time  and  research  bring  new 
matter  to  light,  it  should  be  noted  and  put  on  re- 
cord in  the  pages  of  the  same  work  in  which  the 
subject  was  started.  Eirionnacii. 


RESUSCITATION  OF  DROWNED  FMES. 

(2"-*  S.  iii.  127.) 

Mr.  Riley  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this 
subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  eminent 
American  philosopher  and  politician  Dr.  Franklin. 
I have  a copy  of  an  edition  of  his  Life  and  Works, 
Bungay  : Printed  and  published  by  Brightly  and 
Child  (n.  d.),  in  which,  at  p.  322.,  there  is  a com- 
munication entitled  “ Observations  on  the  prevail- 
ing Doctrines  of  Life  and  Death,”  addressed  to  a 
M.  Dubourg,  and  from  it  I make  the  following 
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extract.  The  doctor  suggests  the  singular  idea  of 
“ Iransporting  from  distant  countries  those  delicate 
plants  which  are  unable  to  sustain  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  at  sea,”  by  burying  them  in  quick- 
silver I and  proceeds  : 

“ I have  seen  an  instance  of  common  flies  preserved  in 
a manner  somewhat  similar.  Thej'  had  been  drowned  in 
Madeira  wine,  apparently  about  tlie  time  when  it  was 
bottled  in  Virginia,  to  be  sent  hither  (to  London).  At 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  bottles,  at  the  bouse  of  a friend 
rvhere  I then  was,  fliree  drowned  flies  fell  into  the  first 
glass  that  was  filled.  Having  heard  it  remarked  that 
drowned  flies  were  capable  of  being  revived  by  the  raj's 
of  the  sun,  I proposed  making  the  experiment  upon  these ; 
they  were  therefore  exposed  to  the  sun  upon  a sieve, 
which  had  been  employed  to  strain  them  out  of  the  wine. 
In  less  than  three  hours,  two  of  them  began  by  degrees 
to  recover  life.  They  commenced  by  some  convulsive 
motions  of  the  thighs,  and  at  length  they  raised  them- 
selves upon  their  legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  fore- 
feet, beat  and  brushed  their  wings  with  their  hind-feet, 
and  soon  after  began  to  flj',  finding  themselves  in  Old 
England,  without  knowing  how  they  came  thither.  The 
third  continued  lifeless  till  sunset,  when,  losing  all  hopes 
of  him,  he  was  thrown  awaj'. 

“ i wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  instance,  to  invent 
a method  of  embalming  drowned  persons,  in  such  a man- 
ner that  they  may  be  recalled  to  life  at  any  period,  how- 
ever distant;  for  having  a very  ardent  desire  to  see  and 
observe  the  state  of  America  an  hundred  years  hence,  I 
should  prefer  to  an  ordinary  death,  the  being  immersed 
in  a cask  of  Madeira  wine,  with  a few  friends  till  that 
time,  to  be  then  recalled  to  life  by  the  solar  warmth  of 
my  dear  native  country.  But  since  in  all  probability  we 
live  in  an  age  too  early  and  too  near  the  infancy  of  science, 
to  hope  to  see  such  an  art  brought  in  our  time  to  its  per- 
fection, I must  for  the  present  content  myself  with  the 
treat,  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  promise  me,  of  the  re- 
surrection of  a fowl  or  a turkey-cock.” 

Egbert  S.  Salmon. 

Newcastle-on  Tyne. 


The  following  account  of  the  resuscitation  of  a 
scorpion,  after  having  been  drowned  in  spirit,  may 
prove  interesting  to  Henry  T.  Eilet,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  your  numerous 
foreign  correspondents,  who  may  have  no  difS- 
culty  in  procuring  other  specimens,  to  make  fur- 
ther experiments  in  respect  to  the  resuscitation 
of  insects. 

Some  years  since  I possessed  a small  scorpion, 
procured  from  amongst  logwood  brought  over  in 
a vessel  from  Honduras.  Having  kept  the  insect 
for  some  weeks,  and  becoming  tired  of  my  strange 
pet,  I determined  to  destroy  it,  and,  with  this  in- 
tention, it  was  put  into  a tumbler  containing 
spirit.  After  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  the 
scorpion  appearing  to  be  dead,  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  spirit,  and  put  upon  the  warm  mantel-piece  to 
dry,  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  specimen  should 
be  preserved.  On  the  following  morning  the 
scorpion  had  disappeared,  and,  after  some  search, 
it  was  discovered  in  a corner  of  the  room,  cer- 
tainly none  the  worse,  but  apparently  much  the 
better,  for  its  immersion.  It  was  again  put  into 


spirit,  and  having  been  kept  there  for  half  an 
hour,  it  had  apparently  ceased  to  exist.  Upon 
being  taken  out  of  the  tumbler  it  was  quite  soft 
and  limp ; but,  upon  being  put  into  a box,  and 
kept  in  a warm  place,  it  again  revived,  and  was 
very  active  and  angiy.  The  spirit  made  use  of 
was  ordinary  whiskey.  The  hodij  of  the  scorpion 
was  completely  immersed,  but  the  tail  was  not  so ; 
and  I noticed  that,  as  the  insect  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tumbler,  the  tail  gradually  drooped 
over  towards  the  back,  but  that  immediately  the 
poison-point  came  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  spirit,  the  scorpion  appeared  to  suffer  much 
pain,  and  the  tail  was  jerked  violently  out  of  the 
liquid.  This  occurred  several  times,  but  as  the 
insect  became  exhausted,  its  efforts  to  retain  the 
tail  above  the  spirit  were  less  frequent,  and  at 
length  ceased  entirely.  Fr.as.  Brent. 

Kingston-upon-Hull. 


I never  observed  the  fact  of  drowned  flies  being 
resuscitated,  but  I have  often  when  a boy  prac- 
tised a similar  experiment  on  fleas.  When  caught, 
they  were  thrown  into  a basin  of  water;  where, 
after  struggling  some  time  on  the  surface,  they 
would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  lie  there  motionless 
and  apparently  dead.  It  was  the  plan  to  leave 
them  so  for  several  minutes,  probably  a quarter  of 
an  hour ; and  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them 
on  a dry  cloth.  In  a short  time  they  used  to 
revive  invariably.  With  regard  to  Henry  T. 
Eiley’s  experiments  with  flies,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  know  whether  they  actually  sunk  to  the 
bottom  ; for  if  they  did  not,  their  drowning  might 
be  only  partial.  My  fleas  sunk,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  life  till,  some  little  time  after,  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  water.  Of  course  good  care  was 
taken  that  they  never  finally  escaped  with  life. 

F.  C.  H. 


As  flies  drown  in  consequence  of  the  liquid 
stopping  up  the  breathing  holes  in  the  abdomen, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  any  dry  absorbent 
powder,  by  collecting  to  itself  the  moisture,  and 
so  opening  the  breathing  pores,  would  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  insect  life,  and  that  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  would  make  the  process  more 
rapid,  and  therefore  more  efficacious.  P.  P. 


LOLLARDS,  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM. 

S.  ii.  329.  459.) 

It  will  tend  to  elucidate  this  subject  somewhat, 
if  it  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  was  the  family  name  of  Walter  Lol- 
lard, the  founder  of  the  sect  called  “ Lollards.” 
With  this  view  I have  selected  the  testimony  of 
various  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of  Lol- 
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lard  and  bis  followers.  In  a Brief  View  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Historij,  published  at  Dublin  about 
thirty  years  since,  I find  him  spoken  of  as 

“ Walter  Raynard,  sometimes  called  Lollard,  at  first  a 
Franciscan,  afterwards  having  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Waldenses,  preached  the  Gospel,  and  was  burnt  at 
Cologne  in  1322.  He  disseminated  his  opinions  among 
the  English.” 

I put  this  account  first  as  giving  fair  ground 
for  the  inference  that  Lollard  was  a “ sobriquet  ” 
rather  than  a family  name.  However,  in  a former 
number  of  “ N.  & tl”  (for  Mar.  27,  1852),  one  of 
your  correspondents,  “ J.  B.  McC.,”  in  an  inquiry 
“ Where  Lollard  was  buried,  and  what  became  of 
his  bones,”  * quoting  from  Heda,  mentions  a 
“ Mattbasus  Lollaert”  therein  referred  to  “ as  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lollards,”  and  he  sug- 
gests that  “ the  form  of  the  name  Lollaert  would 
make  it  more  probable  that  Lollard  was  a Dutch- 
man, which  agrees  very  well  with  the  account 
that  he  preached  in  Germany.”  In  the  Diet. 
Univ.  of  Paris  his  name  is  given  “ Lollard  or  Lol- 
hard,”  and  his  followers  are  called  “ Lollardistes.” 
In  a note  on  the  “ Lowlardes’  Tower  ” in  Stow, 
reference  is  made  to  the  derivation  from  Lolium, 
and  the  occurrence  of  “ Loller  ” in  Chaucer,  going 
on  to  say,  — “ while  in  Ziemanns  ‘ Miltel-hach  • 
Deutsches  Worterhuch,'  we  find  Lol-hruodet',  Lol- 
hart,  a lay  brother.”  — Survey  of  London,  W.  J. 
Thoms’  edit.,  1842.  p.  138. 

In  the  Encycl.  Britann.,  art.  “ Lollards,”  it  is 
stated,  after  the  mention  of  the  current  opinion 
that  the  sect  derived  its  name  from  Walter  Lol- 
lard — 

“ Others  think  that  Lollard  was  no  surname,  but 
merely  a term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  heretics  who 
concealed  the  poison  of  error  under  the  appearance  of 

piety Abelly  says,  the  word  Lollard  signifies 

‘praising  God,’  from  the  German  ‘loben,’  to  praise,  and 
‘ Herr,’  Lord  ; because  the  Lollards  employed  themselves 
in  travelling  about  from  place  from  place  singing  psalms 
and  hymns. 

“Others,  much  to  the  same  purpose,  derive  ‘Lollhard,’ 
— lullhard,  lollert,  lullert  (as  it  was  written  by  the  an- 
cient Germans)  from  the  old  German  word  Lallen,  lollen 
or  lullen,  and  the  termination  -hard  with  which  many  of 
the  High  Dutch  words  end.  Lollen  signifies  ‘ to  sing  with 
a low  voice,’  and  therefore  ‘ Lollard  ’ is  a singer,  or  one 
who  frequently  sings,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the 
Germans  it  denotes  a person  who  is  continually  praising 
God  with  a song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his  honour.  The 
Alexians  or  Cellites  were  called  ‘ Lollards,’  because  they 
were  public  singers  who  made  it  their  business  to  inter 
those  who  died  of  the  plague,  and  sang  a dirge  over  them 
in  a mournful  and  indistinct  tone  as  they  carried  them  to 
the  grave.  The  name  was  afterward  assumed  by  per- 
sons that  dishonoured  it In  England  the  fol- 

lowers of  Wickliffe  were  called  ‘ Lollards  ’ by  way  of 
reproach,  from  some  affinity  there  was  between  some  of 


* The  misprinting  of  “ buried  ” for  burned  in  this 
article  tends  rather  to  obscure  the  sense  of  the  writer, 
who  evidently  alludes  to  the  current  belief  that  Lollard 
was  burned  (not  buried)  alive  at  Cologne, 


their  tenets,  though  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  English 
Ijollards  came  from  Germany.” 

Webster  favours  the  derivation  from  ’•'■lallen  — 
lollen,”  to  prate  or  sing,  deriving  “ loll  ” from  the 
same  source,  which  last  idea  is  more  strikingly 
given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  wlio  states  under  “ Loll,” — 

“Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  unknown:  perhaps  it 
might  be  contemptuously  derived  from  Lollard,  a name 
of  great  reproach  before  the  Reformation,  of  whom  one 
tenet  was  that  all  trades  not  7iecessary  to  life  were  nn- 
lazvful.” 

Bailey,  after  alluding  to  Walter  Lollard, 
quaintly  adds,  “ others  ” (derive  the  name)  “ from 
lolium,  cockle  or  darnel,  as  being  tares  among 
j the  Lord’s  wheat,”  the  origin  of  which  is  quoted 
in  Lyttleton  {Hist.  Eng.),  who  says  : 

“ Whence  the  appellation  of  Lollards  arose  is  matter  of 
doubt.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Gregory  XI.  may  furnish  a 
clue  that  will  lead  us  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  one 
of  his  bulls  against  Wickliff  he  censures  the  clergy  for 
suffering  Lolium  or  darnel  to  spring  up  among  the  wheat, 
and  urges  them  to  aim  at  the  extirpation  of  this  lolium.” 

He  afterwards  adverts  to  the  more  reasonable 
opinion  that  the  Wickliffites  derived  the  name  of 
“ Lollards  ” from  their  resemblance  to  the  sect 
founded  by  Walter  Lollard.  The  learned  Dean 
of  Westminster,  in  his  Study  of  Words,  classes  the 
term  with  those  of  cagot,  roundhead,  &c.,  suggest- 
ing, however,  that  it  may  have  been  derived  from 
Walter  Lollard.  The  queries  I would  wish  to 
put  are  these  : 

1.  Was  the  real  name  of  Walter  Lollard,  Ray- 
nard, as  given  in  the  above  extract  ? 

2.  When  did  the  term  arise,  and  are  we  to  at- 
tribute its  application  to  the  Wickliffites  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  according  to  the  tenour  of  Pope 
Gregory’s  bull  ? 

I see  that  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Cam- 
den Society  has  reference  to  this  question. 

Henkt  W.  S.  Taylor. 


painters’  anachronisms. 

(2-’^  S.  iii.  65.  115.) 

The  anachronisms  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondents are  of  two  kinds  widely  differing.  To 
mention  all,  or  nearly  all,  examples  of  the  first, 
I mean  those  before  a.d.  1500,  would  be  impos- 
sible, for  all  the  paintings  before  that  date  were 
necessarily  one  anachronism.  Nothing  was  known 
of  antiquities  or  archaeology,  and  so  men  painted 
their  pictures  (the  books  of  the  unlearned)  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  the  subject  before  their 
spectators  in  the  most  lively  manner  then  possible, 
and  so  dressed  the  persons  in  the  ordinary  dresses 
of  the  time.  This  kind  of  anachronism,  so  far  from 
being  a fault,  has  been  of  infinite  service,  not  only 
in  determining  the  dates  of  MSS.,  but  in  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  customs  of  various  ages 
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which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us. 
There  is  also  in  it  a beautiful  simplicity  and 
naturalness  well  according  with  those  primitive 
times.  The  second  class,  of  which  the  Dutch  pic- 
tures especially  afford  innumerable  examples, 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated ; they  sprang, 
not  from  simplicity,  but  base  vulgarity,  coarse- 
ness, and  not  unfrequently  obscenity.  The  intro- 
duction of  portraits  is  common  to  all  times  and 
places,  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  Gabriel  in  the 
Bed.  Missal ; King  Henry  VIII.  as  David  in  his 
Psalter;  Rubens’ wife,  &c.  &c.  My  principal  rea- 
son for  writing  this  is  to  point  out  that  even  as  late 
as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  times  our  great  writers,  espe- 
cially Shakspeare,  committed  as  many  anachro- 
nisms as  the  old  painters.  Thus  we  find  in  Jvlius 
Casar,  “ The  clock  has  stricken  three."  2.  Night 
caps  (?).  3.  “ As  if  it  were  efoo?7««/oy.”  4.  Corio- 
lanus  speaks  of  “ Hob  and  Dick.”  5.  In  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Aristotle  is  mentioned.  6.  Ulysses 
speaks  of  Milo.  7.  Thersites  talks  of  a “ sarcenet 
flap  for  a sore  eye,”  and  of  a shoeing  horn.  He 
also  speaks  of  a '■'■potatoe  ” finger,  and  lastly  of  a 
parrot.  8.  Pandarus  speaks  of  a “ galled  goose  of 
Winchester.”  9.  In  Pericles,  we  have  “ pistols  ” 
and  “ a tennis  court.”  10.  In  Julius  Ccesar, 
“ plucked  up  his  doublet.”  11.  In  King  John, 
“ cannons'  malice,”  and  “ bullets  wrapped  in  fire” 
— “swifter  spleen  than  powder"  than  powder  can 
enforce,  with  many  others  too  numerous  to  set 
down.  J.  C.  J. 


Surely  your  correspondents  do  not  flatter 
themselves  they  ever  saw  from  an  old  master  a 
correct  historical  painting ! All  such  paintings, 
except  the  subjects  be  comparatively  recent, 
and  the  scene  laid  in  very  well-known  coun- 
tries, must  of  necessity  be  full  of  blunders  and 
anachronisms,  in  costume,  in  architecture,  in  fur- 
niture, in  vegetation,  &c.  The  only  reason  we 
are  not  always  struck  by  this  is  because  we 
generally  know  no  better  than  the  painter  did. 
Works  of  art  must  therefore  be  criticised  as 
such,  and  we  must  not  expect  from  old  masters 
a degree  of  accuracy  which  only  modern  lite- 
rature has  put  within  an  artist’s  reach.  The 
red  and  blue  blankets  in  which  it  is  customary 
to  clothe  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  the  Roman 
armour  in  which  Egyptian,  Ninevite,  and  Israeli- 
tish  warriors  are  usually  depicted,  and  the  me- 
diaeval armour  and  fancy  costume  common  in 
New  Testament  subjects,  are  quite  as  ridiculous 
as  any  of  the  anachronisms  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondents ; and  the  paintings  wherein  they  occur 
may  nevertheless  be  among  our  most  glorious 
treasures  of  art.  Northcote’s  scenes  from  Shak- 
speare perhaps  carry  error  in  costume  as  far  as 
error  can  go  ; but  the  subject  had  been  so  little 
studied  in  his  day,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  laugh  at 
him.  Nowadays  such  blunders  would  be  quite 


unpardonable,  but  an  artist  only  merits  ridicule 
when  he  might  have  known  better  had  he  taken 
the  proper  trouble.  The  difference  between  fair 
and  unfair  criticism  is  well  illustrated  by  your 
correspondent’s  mention  of  Cigoli’s  painting  Si- 
meon at  the  Circumcision  in  a pair  of  spectacles. 
Every  Bible  reader  knows  the  difference  between 
the  Circumcision  and  the  Presentation,  and  Cigoli 
as  a son  of  the  Church  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  1st  of  January  is  not  the  same  as  the  2nd  of 
February.  Therefore,  if  the  writer  meant  to  point 
out  the  anachronism  of  putting  in  Simeon  at  the 
Circumcision  at  all,  his  criticism  is  a fair  one  (pro- 
vided Cigoli  has  really  made  the  blunder  imputed 
to  him).  But  spectacles  are  emblematic  of  old 
age  ; Cigoli  had  probably  no  means  of  ascertaining 
when  they  first  came  into  use,  and  more  probable 
still,  he  did  not  know  that  some  commentators 
deny  that  Simeon  was  an  aged  man  at  all ; and 
therefore  to  object  to  the  spectacles  is  a piece  of 
hyper-criticism.  P.  P. 


aficpTtCiS  t0  iWtn0r  CSuerieS. 

Epitaph  on  an  Infant  (P*  S.  xi.  252.  347.)  — 
The  author  of  the  epitaph  commencing,  — 

“ Beneath  a sleeping  infant  lies, 

To  earth  whose  ashes  lent,”  &c. 

was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  Usher  of  the  West- 
minster School,  whose  satirical  piece  on  Curll  was 
given  in  the  last  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The 
epitaph  occurs  in  his  Poems,  2nd  edition,  1743, 
p.  42.  J.  Y. 

Stone  Pillar  Worship  (P‘  S.  v.  121. ; vii.  383.; 
viii.  413.)  — 

“ The  Chinese  anciently  offered  oblations  to  their  deities 
on  the  summits  of  hills  and  on  rude  altars  of  unhewn 
stone ; and  even  now,  though  the  altar  may  glitter  in  all 
the  gorgeousness  of  gilding  and  elaborate  workmanship, 
a large  loose  stone  is  placed  at  each  corner. 

“ On  comparing  these  with  the  high  places  and  unhe'ivn 
altars  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  the  monoliths  and 
Druidical  memorials  of  the  primitive  European  races, 
we  may  infer,  that  all  have  a common  origin,  however 
dimly  traceable  in  the  withdrawing  glooms  of  Antiquity.” 
— John  Locke,  Lectures  on  the  Chinese  Empire,  reported 
in  Limerick  Chronicle,  Dec.  1841. 

Anon. 

St.  Bees'  College  (2”'*  S.  iii.  112.)  — Most  pro- 
bably there  is  no  record  of  the  parentage  and 
schooling  of  St.  Bees’  men,  and  assuredly  there 
ought  to  be  none.  That  college  educates  for  the 
Church  young  men  whose  social  position  and  small 
means  exclude  them  from  the  universities,  and 
many  a pious  and  useful  man  has  thus  been  added 
to  the  ministry,  whose  usefulness  would  by  no 
means  be  increased  by  the  publication  of  his  pa- 
rentage. Unfortunately  a St.  Bees’  man  generally 
proclaims  his  rank  quite  sufficiently  by  the  breadth 
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of  his  Cumbrian  dialect,  and  with  his  laiv  instead 
of  low,  and  his  low  instead  of  law,  his  j^J  and  his 
jwaze,  and  his  marvellous  Scripture  names,  is  too 
often  an  awful  fellow  to  “sit  under.”  True  he 
does  n^  talk  of  Victoria?-  our  Queen,  nor  christen 
your  ^^ghter  Emma?-  Ann,  as  a Cockney  would 
do,  because  in  “ the  provinces  ” we  can  connect 
two  vowels  without  an  ?-  between  them.  But  if  a 
little  more  attention  was  bestowed  on  English 
reading  and  elocution  both  at  St.  Bees’  and  else- 
where, many  a good  man  would  escape  the  ridicule 
his  vulgarisms  bring  upon  him.  P.  P. 

Query  about  a Snail  (2“'' S.  iii.  11.) — I am 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  the  words  here  given 
by  Mr.  Hai.liwell  may  bear  reference  to  the 
Laidly  Worm,  a fabulous  monster  which,  in  remote 
times,  is  said  to  have  devastated  the  county  of 
Durham,  slaughtering  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  setting  armed  troops  at  defiance.  It  is,  I be- 
lieve, supposed  by  antiquai-ies  at  the  present  day 
that  by  the  word  worm  a serpent  or  dragon  was 
meant ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  author 
of  the  Kalender  of  Shepkerdes  may  have  under- 
stood the  word  in  a somewhat  more  literal  sense, 
and  by  a stretch  of  the  imagination  adapted  the 
story  to  a Snail.  The  histories  of  the  county  of 
Durham  will  give  further  particulars ; and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  traditions  may  have  re- 
presented it  under  the  form  of  a snail. 

Henry  T.  Kiley. 

Quotation  wanted : “ IVe'iie  wept,  we've  bled," 
Spc.  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  128.)  — Anon  will  find  the  line, 
but  not  exactly  as  he  gives  it,  in  Cowley’s  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Works,  8th  ed.  fob  London,  1693.  p.  60. 
The  whole  stanza  is  as  follows  : 

“ Come  the_  Eleventh  plague  rather  than  this  should  be, 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  Sea  — 

Come  rather  Pestilence  and  reap  ns  down ; 

Come  God’s  Sword  rather  than  our  own. 

Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane, 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 

We  griev’d,  we  sigh’d,  we  wept ; we  never  blushed 
before.” 

The  lines  were  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  great  effect,  if  I recollect  rightly,  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  repelling  a violent  personal 
attack  made  on  him  by  William  Cobbett. 

E,  A.  D. 

Bokenham  Family  (2'“'  S.  iii.  p.  12.)  — There 
are  buried  in  the  church  of  Weston  Market,  co. 
Suffolk,  1.  Richard  Bokenham,  Esq.,  Sept.  2, 
1721,  aged  80;  2.  Lady  Catherine  Berners,  of 
Berners,  relict  of  R.  B.  Esq.,  IsTov.  29,  1743,  aged 
89.  The  name  Bokenham  (under  the  forms  Bo- 
kingam,  Buckingham)  frequently  occurs  in  the 
parish  register,  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  1628  : 
in  that  year  (March  12)  was  baptized  “ Walsing- 


ham  Buckingham,  the  sonne  of  Mr.  Wiseman 
Buckingliam.”  J.  B.  Wilkinson. 

Devonshire  anti- Cromwellian  Song  (2®**  S.  iii. 
68.) — More  than  forty  years  ago  1 heard  a va- 
riation of  the  verse  given  by  Royalist,  which 
ran  thus : 

“ We’ll  bore  a hole  through  Aaron’s  nose. 

And  in  it  put  a string. 

Then  lead  him  to  the  horse’s  pond. 

And  straightway  throw  him  in.” 

There  was  more,  which  I forget ; but  this  was 
sung  at  the  time  in  mockery  of  Methodist  hymns, 
possibly,  too,  of  the  puritanism  of  Cromwell. 

F.  C.  H. 

Trafalgar  Veterans  (2"“'  S.  iii.  78.)  — The 
Rev.  Henry  Bellairs  mentioned  by  H.  L.  T.  as 
having  been  a midshipman  on  board  the  “ Vic- 
tory ” at  Trafalgar,  was  actually  on  board  the 
“ Spartiate,”  74,  in  that  action,  and  was  wounded. 
He  held  a commission  afterwards,  it  is  true,  in  a 
Light  Dragoon  regiment ; but  your  correspondent 
has  omitted  to  mention  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  reverend  veteran  fought  at  Waterloo  as  well 
as  at  Trafalgar.  S.  H.  M. 

Hodnet. 

Amulet  (2“'^  S.  iii.  113.)  — - The  Lat.  amuletum  is 
without  doubt  from  the  Arabic  hamu-il,  a small 
kur'an,  suspended  from  the  neck  as  a preserva- 
tive ; also  a necklace  of  flowers ; pi.  of  himdlat, 
lit.  taking  upon  oneself ; undert-aking  for ; also  a 
sword-belt,  from  hamala,  to  carry  (portavit  onus 
in  dorso),  whence  hammul,  a porter.  The  Arabs 
may  have  used  both  the  sing,  and  pi.  to  signify 
the  same,  and  the  Latin  word  may  have  come 
from  himdlat.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Imps  (2"**  S.  ii.  459.) — -In  Devonshire  this  name 
is  applied  to  the  “ suckers  or  shoots  from  the  roots 
of  trees.”  A friend  of  mine,  who  wished  to  im- 
prove the  fences  of  some  property  he  had  pur- 
chased, was  told  by  his  labourer,  “ he  must  dig  up 
all  the  imps,  root  out  all  the  mutes  (decayed  stumps 
of  old  trees),  and  clear  off  all  the  witches  (young 
elms.  ”3  W.  CoLLYNs. 

Deer  Leap  (2"'^  S.  iii.  47.  137.) — I believe 
there  were  two  things  to  which  the  term  deer 
leap,  or- — as  it  was  more  commonly  called  — buck 
leap,  was  applied. 

It  was  generally  applied  to  a narrow  strip  of 
land  adjoining  to,  and  running  round  the  outside 
of,  the  paling  or  fence  of  an  ancient  park.  The 
breadth  of  this  strip  was  the  distance  which  it 
was  supposed  a deer  could  leap  at  one  bound  ; 
and  hence  its  name  was  derived. 

The  remains  of  what  was  said  to  have  been  part 
of  the  buck  leap  of  Shirley  Park,  Derbyshire, 
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existed  within  my  memory  along  the  side  of  one 
field.  There  had  evidently  been  a very  broad 
and  deep  ditch  next  the  park,  the  earth  from 
which  had  been  thrown  up,  and  formed  a mound 
on  the  outside  of  this  ditch,  and  beyond  the  mound 
there  was  another  much  smaller  ditch.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  ditches,  as  far  as  I re- 
member, might  be  some  seven  or  eight  yards. 
Probably  there  had  been  a paling  running  along 
the  middle  of  the  larger  ditch.  This  is  no  un- 
common mode  of  fencing  parks  at  present. 

The  other  kind  of  buck  leap  is  where  the  owner 
of  a park,  which  adjoins  a forest  or  chase,  has  a 
right  to  have  buck  leaps  in  his  boundary  fence. 
These  are  made  by  digging  a hole  along  the 
boundary  some  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  and  build- 
ing a wall  on  the  side  next  the  forest  or  chase  up 
to  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  ground  in  the 
park  is  gradually  sloped  upwards  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  to  the  level  of  the  park.  The  result 
is,  that  a deer  can  leap  from  the  forest  or  chase 
into  the  park,  but  cannot  leap  back  again.  It  is 
in  fact  a deer  trap. 

I have  heard  that  such  buck  leaps  as  these  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial  in  Wolseley  Park, 
which  adjoins  to  Cauk  Chase,  Staffordshire. 

C.  S.  Greaves. 

Early  Caricatures  (2"'^  S.  iii.  128.)  — Three  of 
those  inquired  after  by  J.  F.  are  mentioned  in 
Wright’s  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover, 
viz.  “European  Races,”  vol.  i.  p.  1G5. ; “The 
Reason,”  i.  181. ; and  “The  Funeral  of  Faction,” 
i.  184.  Most  likely  the  two  others  are  also  men- 
tioned, but  have  escaped  my  notice.  The  allusions 
are  to  politico-historical  matters  which  could 
hardly  be  condensed  within  the  limits  of  an  “ An- 
swer to  Minor  Queries.”  J.  Eastwood. 

Queen  Mary's  Signet  Ring  (2”“’  S.  iii.  146.)  — 
It  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  The  Times, 
Dec.  1853,  that  fac-similes  of  this  seal  were  sold 
to  sightseers  at  Holyrood  : 

“1  read  with  interest  your  able  article  of  the  30th  of 
November,  in  which  you  show  that  the  British  Sovereign 
is  empowered  by  the  Act  of  Union  to ‘settle  the  arms 
and  flag  question  as  he  or  she  might  best  think  fit.’  But 
are  you  aware  that  Queen  Mary,  the  mother  of  Janies  1. 
King  of  Great  Britain,  actually  bore  the  arms  of  Scotland 
in  the  second  quarter,  as  borne  now,  when  she  assumed 
the  arms  of  England  in  defiance  of  Queen  Elizabeth? 
They  are  so  engraved  upon  a signet  ring  ‘ from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan,’  as  certified  upon  the 
little  boxes  containing  fac-similes  of  the  seal,  and  sold  to 
all  sightseers  at  Holyrood  Palace. 

“I  recollected  mine  by  chance,  and  enclose  an  impres- 
sion of  the  seal,  by  which  you  will  see  that  the  arms 
of  England  and  France  are  placed  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  shield ; those  of  Scotland  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  those  of  Ireland  in  the  third  quarter. 

“ Did  Queen  Mary  thereby  intend  to  insult  her  own 
subjects  and  ancient  kingdom,  or  did  she  act  according  to 
the  usages  of  heraldry  in  days  when  its  laws  were  strictly 
defined  and  observed  ? 


“ If  any  of  5’our  readers  can  instance  other  seals  of  Q. 
Mary  in  which  the  same  arrangement  of  arms  is  observed 
they  may  perhaps  calm  the  indignation  of  the  gallant 
Scots,  and  will  certainly  oblige  A Tyro  in  Heraldry. 

“ Dec.  14, 1853.” 

As  this  communication  gives  some  infoi®ation 
respecting  the  seal  in  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan’s 
collection,  it  may  be  worth  preserving  in  con- 
nexion with  Henri’s  letter  from  “ A Constant 
Reader.”  R.  W.  Hack  wood. 

Twins,  Martin  Heifer,  Free-martin  (2°“'  S.  iii. 
148.) — I have  often  heard  it  stated  that  a girl 
twin  with  a boy  would  never  be  a mother.  I 
know  of  no  case  to  prove  this,  but  have  repeatedly 
had  twin  calves,  and  in  every  instance,  perhaps 
half  a dozen,  the  female,  when  twin  with  a bull, 
has  not  only  been  barren,  but  has  grown  more  to 
resemble  the  ox  than  the  cow.  The  horns  have 
been  larger  and  the  bone  coarser.  Twin  heifers, 
according  to  my  experience,  have  always  been 
prolific.  But  I have  been  told  on  good  authority 
that  in  rare  instances  the  Free-martin  does  breed. 

The  name  Martin,  or  Free-martin,  is,  I fancy, 
derived  from  St.  Martin,  perhaps  from  the  beef 
being,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  considered  better  than 
ordinary  ox  beef  it  was  especially  kept  for  Martin- 
mas, a great  feast  with  our  ancestors,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  slaughtering  season  when 
salt  meat  was  the  only  winter  supply.  As  a proof 
of  the  feasting  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  I give  an  e.x- 
tract  from  Lord  Molesworth’s  account  of  Den- 
mark, p.  10.,  1694. 

“ Seldom  taking  fresh  fish,  and  scarce  any  flesh  unless 
on  some  extraordinary  festivals,  as  on  St.  Martin’s  Eve, 
when  each  family  in  Denmark,  without  fail,  makes  merry 
with  a roasted  goose  for  supper.” 

Black  puddings  were  with  us  much  used  at 
Martinmas.  See  Antiquities  of  the  Common  Peo~ 
pie,  p.  355.  A.  Holt  White. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  much  interesting 
matter  on  this  subject  in  John  Hunter’s  celebrated 
paper  on  the  “ Free-Martin”  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1779.  It  is  reprinted,  with  some 
additional  notes,  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  edition  of  his 
Worlis,  4 vols.  8vo.,  Bond.  1837. 

Vincent  Sternberg. 

Solomon! s Judgment  (2"'*  S.  i.  270.)  — Some 
time  since  one  of  your  correspondents  desired  to 
know  a parallel  to  Solomon’s  Judgment.  One 
occurs  in  Gesta  Romanoriuni.  Three  youths  to 
decide  a question  are  desmed  by  their  referee,  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  to  shoot  at  their  father’s  dead 
body.  One  only  refuses ; and  to  him,  as  the 
rightful  heir,  the  legacy  is  awarded. 

In  Harl.  MS.  4523.  is  a similar  story  told  as 
occurring  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  : one  woman’s 
child  is  carried  away  by  an  alligator  ; she  and 
another  mother  claim  a child  ; they  are  desired  to 
pull  for  it ; the  infant  cries,  and  one  instantly 
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quits  her  hold,  and  the  judge  awards  the  child  to 
her. 

The  former  incident  was  frequently  quoted  in 
the  pulpit.  The  Emperor  Claudius  {Suetonius  in 
Claud.,  c.  XV.),  when  a woman  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge her  son,  ordered  them  to  be  married.  The 
mother  confessed  her  child  at  once.  Probably 
this  is  the  incident  for  which  the  inquiry  was 
made.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Fashions  (2"'^  S.  iii.  33.)  — A correspondent 
asked  for  some  notices  of  fashions  in  dress,  &c.  I 
therefore  send  a few  notes  on  the  subject. 

A Merry  Andrew  wore  a laced  hat  in  1714. 
{Spectator,  572.) 

In  1793-4,  pantaloons,  cropped  hair,  and  shoe- 
strings, the  total  abolition  of  hair  powder,  buckles 
and  ruffles  characterised  the  men,  while  ladies 
exhibited  heads  rounded  a la  Victime,  it  la  Guil- 
lotine. (Wraxall’s  Memoirs,  i.  142.) 

The  fflshion  of  ladies  of  quality  taking  Brazil 
snuff  in  church  is  mentioned  in  Spectator,  344. 

In  1692  gentlemen  wore  a neckcloth  called 
Steenkirk,  so  called  from  being  first  noticed  at 
that  battle  ; for  a similar  reason  a famous  wig  in 
1706  was  called  Ramilies.  {Ih.  335.) 

Whiskers  were  not  worn  in  1712.  Ladies  rode 
in  hat  and  feathers,  coats  and  periwigs.  {Ib.  331.) 

They  beat  drums  under  a bridegroom’s  win- 
dows at  the  same  period.  {Ib.  364.) 

Colours  in  dress  marked  the  politics  of  the 
wearer.  “ The  spirit  of  party  did  not  blend  with 
the  colour  of  Burke’s  apparel ; he  rarely  or  never 
came  to  the  House  in  Blue  and  Buff.”  (IVraxall, 
ii.  275.) 

Fo.x  used  to  attend  the  House  when  a young 
man  in  a hat  and  feather;  but  in  1781  usually 
wore  a frock  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  the  uniform 
of  Washington.  (75.  ii.  229.) 

Rigby  was  dressed  in  a dress  suit  of  purple, 
without  lace  or  embroidery,  close  buttoned,  with 
his  sword  thrust  through  the  pocket.  (75.  ii.  214.) 

Mackenzie  AValcott,  M.A. 

“ Thanhs  be  to  Thee,  O Lord”  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  155.) 
— I may  state  that  in  the  Scottish  episcopal 
churches  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  it  is  very 
generally  done,  the  precise  words  used  being 
“ Thanks  be  to  thee,  O God,  for  this  Thy  glorious 
Gospel.” 

In  the  late  Bishop  Terry’s  edition  of  a Scotch 
Prayer-Book,  published  in  1849,  these  words  are 
inserted  in  the  rubric.  This  Prayer-Book  is  not 
regarded  as  authoritative,  but  in  this  and  some 
other  points  the  rubric  may  be  taken  as  a fair  test 
of  the  existence  of  this  catholic  practice  in  the 
Scotch  churches.  J.  R. 

Aberdeenshire. 

“ T5e  Essay  on  Man”  (2"'^  S.  iii.  3.) — Will 
M.  C.  A.  be  kind  enough  to  say  through  “ N.  & 


Q.”  if  the  pagination  of  part  i.,  and  epistles  2.  3. 
and  4.  of  The  Essay  on  Man,  is  continuous  from 
1.  to  80.,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a copy  of  the 
Advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  4th  Epistle,  as 
noted  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  article. 

S.  AA'’mson. 

Traditions  through  few  Links  (2"**  S.  ii.  joassim.) 
— Sir  AValter  Scott,  in  a letter  to  Lady  Stuart, 
thus  writes  of  his  mother  : 

“ As  she  was  very  old,  and  had  an  excellent  memory, 
she  could  draw  without  the  least  exaggeration  or  affecta- 
tion the  most  striking  pictures  of  the  past  age.  If  I have 
been  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  painting  the  past 
times,  it  is  very  much  from  the  studies  with  which  she 
presented  me.  She  connected  a long  period  of  time  with 
the  present  generation,  for  she  remembered,  and  had  often 
spoken  with  a person  who  perfectly  recollected  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  and  Oliver  Cromwell’s  subsequent  entry  into 
Edinburgh.” 

Threlkei.d. 

Cambridge. 

Mayors  re-elected  (2"'*  S.  ii.  384.  477. ; iii.  19. 
99.  159.)  — The  following  is  a list  of  the  lord 


mayors  * of  London,  who  have  held  office  for  more 
than  three  years : — 

A.D.  Times. 

Henr3’'  Fitz-Alwyn 

1189-1212. 

24 

Robert  Serle 

1217-22. 

6 

Richard  Reuger  - 

1223-6. 

4 

Roger  le  Due 

1227-31. 

5 

Andrew  Bokerell 

1232-7. 

6 

Richard  Hai-dell 

1254-8. 

5 

Thomas  Fitz-Thomas  - 

1262-5. 

4 

Gregory  Rokeslie 

1275-81. 

7 

Rauf  de  Sanduntch 

1286.  88-93. 

6 

Sir  Johan  Breton 

1294-7. 

4 

Johan  Blount 

1301-7. 

7 

Nicholas  Earyndone 

1308.  13.  20.  3. 

4 

Hammond  Chyckwell  - 

1319.  21-2.  24-5.  27. 

6 

Johan  Lewkyn 

1348-.  58.  65.  6. 

4 

Since  1366  several  lord  mayors  have  served  a 
second,  and  some  few  a third  year ; but  there  is 
not  a single  instance,  I believe,  of  one  having  been 
re-elected  for  a fourth  time.  (See  Haydn’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Dignities.')  Mercator,  A.B. 

Mistletoe,  how  produced?  (2°‘*  S.  iii.  60.)  — P. 
J.  F.  Gantillon  will  be  probably  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  his  experiment  last  Christmas, 
as  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  are  not  generally 
ripe  before  March  or  April. 

W.  E.  M.  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  seed  is 
never  dropped  in  the  muting  of  birds  ; but  I be- 
lieve it  is  well  known  in  Herefordshire,  that  the 
berry  of  the  mistletoe  is  a favourite  food  of  the 
wiiMcZ-thrush  {Turdus  viscimrus) . Indeed,  it  is 
thought,  from  the  fact  of  the  glutinous  pulp  of  the 
berry  being  sometimes  made  into  a kind  of  bird- 
lime, that  the  proverb — “Turdus  malum  sibi 

* To  be  accurate  I should  say  “fourteen  mayors  and 

one  lord  mayor,”  for  it  was  not  until  the  year  1354  that 
the  prefix  of  “ lord  ” was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 
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cacat”  — has  taken  its  rise  from  the  missel-thrush 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  mistletoe. 

There  are  about  twenty  kinds  of  trees  in  Eng- 
land to  which  the  mistletoe  will  attach  itself,  and 
the  best  plan  to  propagate  the  plant  is  to  crush  a 
ripe  berry  on  the  under  surface  of  a branch  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  it.  In  twelve 
months  the  radicle  will  have  got  firm  hold,  and 
then  the  green  leaves  will  begin  to  show  them- 
selves. W.  T. 

Allusions  in  Epistle  to  Sir  John  Hill  (2“*  S.  iii. 
127.) — It  is  to  be  lamented  that  owners,  and  still 
more  that  borrowers,  of  books  should  scribble  im- 
pertinences on  the  margins.  The  only  ground 
which  the  annotator  in  this  case  could  have  had 
for  writing  “Cheyne”  and  “Foote”  was,  that  one 
was  a dramatist  and  the  other  a physician.  In  the 
Symposion,  when  Pausanias  has  finished  his  speech, 
Aristophanes,  whose  turn  is  next,  is  seized  with  a 
fit  of  hiccups,  and  asks  Eriximachus  to  prescribe 
for  him,  and  to  change  places  in  speaking.  Erixi- 
machus consents,  and  tells  him  to  hold  his  breath, 
to  gargle  his  throat  with  water,  and  should  these 
fail,  to  take  something  to  tickle  his  nose,  — ava- 

Ti  ToiovTov  o'lcc  KP7](TaLo  t)]V  plvcLf  TTrapSy  — 

which  will  be  a certain  cure.  I need  not  say  that 
the  “ Ti  ” was  not  a “ pinch  of  snuflf.” 

The  “saint”  is  Chrysostom  : 

“ Quanto  id  firmius,  et  clarius  ad  Atticam  vim  et  ele- 
gantiara  loquendi,  qua  poUet  Aristophanes,  ostendendam, 
quod  maximum  Orientis  lumen,  Johannes  Antiochenus, 
cui  illud  uomen  aureum  Chrysostomi  posteritas  dedit,  hoc 
auctore  uti,  et  magistro  faciendm  et  poliendm  orationis 
non  vecusarit.  Ferunt  enim  hunc  illius  comoedias  duode- 
triginta,  cum  supersunt  nobis  undecim  duntaxat,  leotitisse 
studiose,  atque  etiam  pulvillo,  cum  dormitum  iret,  sub- 
jecisse;  perinde  quasi  ao  deponeret  tautum  scriptorem 
e manibus  quam  tardissime,  et  primo  quoque  tempore 
repeteret  intermissam  lectionem.  Ex  quo  dupliciter  imi- 
tatione  et  exemplo  profecerit ; primum  ut  acer  pleruraque 
ac  veheniens  esset  iu  notandis  et  perstringendis  moribus, 
mulievum  prajsertim ; deinde  ut  perbene  Graece  loqueretur, 
faciliusque  ac  solutius,  quam  ceteri,  verbis  explicare  sen- 
ten  tias.” — F.  Vavassor,  De  Ludicra  Dictione,  p.  80.,  Paris, 
1658. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Showmg  the  White  Feather  (F‘  S.  v.  309. ; 2"'^ 
S.  ii.  79.)  — Why  should  the  custom  instanced  by 
J.  P.  give  rise  to  the  application  of  the  above  ex- 
pression to  cowards  ? — unless  we  suppose  that 
pilgrims  were  accounted  cowards  in  a chivalric 
age : Gamecock’s  answer  seems  to  come  nearer 
the  truth.  It  is  well  known  that  fear  will  turn  a 
man’s  hair  white. 

“ My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  turned  it  white  in  a single  night. 

As  men’s  have  done  from  sudden  ftar.” 

So  also  we  read  of  a case  where  the  face  of  a 
black  cat,  after  she  had  been  worried  by  a dog, 
turned  perfectly  white.  Fowls’  feathers  have  done 


the  same.  Might  not  the  expression  have  come 
naturally  from  this  circumstance  ? Thkelkeed. 
Cambridge. 

“ Quack,"  T>erivation  of  (P‘  S.  v.  347. ; 2'“'  S. 
iii.  17.) — May  not  the  word  quache,  in  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  extract  from  Hollinshed,  mean  quake  or 
ague  f An  ague-doctor  must  have  had  much  em- 
ployment, and  if  successful,  great  renown,  in  those 
days  of  fens,  marshes,  and  undrained  land. 

Styeites. 

Homeric  Verse  (2“"^  S.  iii.  107.)  — Has  not  your 
contributor  somewhat  murdered  the  wit  of  this 
line  by  substituting  6eol  for  re'oi,  as  opposed  to 
? 

Freshmen  would  be  the  very  class  to  adopt  the 
slang  appellation  of  Maif  for  old  Nicholson,  while 
the  older  men,  &vSp6s,  would  consider  it  undigni- 
fied. At  least  I have  always  heard  the  line  quoted 
with  veoi,  and  not  6eo\. 

Excepting  on  the  occasion  when  degrees  are 
conferred  in  the  Senate  House,  I know  not  when 
the  term  6eol  would  be  applicable  to  Cambridge 
students.  They  then  rival  “ the  gods  ” of  a thea- 
tre without  doubt.  J.  C.  0. 

Epitaph  (2“'*  S.  iii.  107.)  — The  magniloquent 
epitaph  which  Dk.  Doran  sends  you  from  Wolver- 
hampton is  almost  rivalled  by  the  following  upon 
Mr.  John  Bolton,  a clock  and  watchmaker  (de- 
ceased 1821),  which  I copied  several  years  ago  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Margaret,  Durham  : 

“ Ingenious  artist ! few  tby  skill  surpast 
In  works  of  art,  yet  death  has  beat  at  last  1 
Though  conquer’d,  yet  thy  deeds  will  ever  shine, 
Time  can’t  destroy  a genius  large  as  thine.” 

W.  D.  Macray. 
Marriage  hy  Proxy  (2"'*  S.  iii.  150.)  — - Ileylin 
says  that  the  Arch-Duke  Maximilian  by  proxy 
married  Anne  Duchess  of  Bretagne,  “ which  mar- 
riage he  consummated  by  a ceremony  in  those 
days  unusual.”  When  was  it  usual  ? 

“ For  his  ambassador,  attended  with  a great  Train  of 
Lords  and  Ladies,  bared  his  leg  unto  the  knee,  and  put 
the  same  within  the  sheets  of  the  Duchess,  taking  pos- 
session thereby  of  her  Bed  and  Body.” 

But  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Charles  VIII., 
his  “ divines  ” holding  — 

“That  this  pretended  consummation  was  rather  an 
invention  of  Court  than  any  way  firm  by  the  law^s  of  the 
Church.” 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 
How  do  Oysters  make  their  Shells  ? (2"''  S.  ii. 
228.;  iii.  158.)  — Your  correspondents  Mr.  H. 
White,  and  R.  W.  appear  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  shells  of  oysters  are  formed  by  the  lime 
contained  in  the  sea-water.  By  referring  to  Ro- 
get’s  Bridgewater  Treatise  they  will  find  a very 
interesting  chapter  “On  the  Structure  and  Forma- 
tion of  the  Shells  of  Mollusca,”  correcting  their 
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idea,  and  giving  information  too  valuable  to  allow 
of  its  being  abridged  for  your  pages.  H.  J. 

Handsworth. 

Leaning  Toicc7;s  and  Ci'oohed  Spires  (2"''  S.  iii. 
18.) — Respecting  the  crooked  spire  of  Great 
Yarmouth  church,  now  pulled  down,  a facetious 
friend  and  antiquary,  who  remembers  it  standing 
when  he  was  a boy,  says  that  traditionally  it 
became  awry  as  follows.  The  ladies  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth were  in  ancient  times,  long  since  immemo- 
rial, distinguished  as  being  as  chaste  as  Aspasia ; 
however,  at  lengtli  a nymph  of  immaculate  purity 
presented  herself  for  the  hymeneal  altar,  when  the 
spire  was  so  much  delighted  and  surprised,  that  it 
involuntarily  made  an  obeisance  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  fair  virgin,  and  never  afterwards  re- 
sumed its  upright  position  again.  Jocosus. 

“ The  Oxford  Sausage  ” (2"'^  S.  ii.  332.)  — My 
copy  of  the  Oxford  Sausage  has  a date  ; it  runs  : 

“ The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Poetical  Pieces,  written 
by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
adorned  with  Cuts  engraved  in  a New  Taste,  and  Designed 
by  the  Best  Masters. 

‘ Tota  inerum  Sal.’  — Lucr.  iv.  1156. 

London,  printed  for  J.  Fletcher  & Co.,  at  the  Oxford 
Theatre,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  and  sold  by  the 
Booksellers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  176-1,  pp.  203.” 

The  table  of  contents  occupies  six  p.ages.  The  col- 
lection is  a very  good  one  ; it  would,  however,  be 
considered  in  these  days  rather  too  free. 

S.  Wmson. 

Brickwork,  its  Bond  (2“'*  S.  iii.  149.)  — I more 
.than  suspect  that  Trowel  is  no  bricklayer,  and 
mistook  a wooden  house  faced  with  mathematical 
tiling  for  one  of  brick.  These  tiles  were  much  in 
use  some  years  since,  especially  near  the  sea. 
Many  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Brighton  of  the 
black  glazed  tile.  The  corners  of  a house  so 
built  always  betray  it.  A.  Holt  White. 

The  First  Brick  Building  in  England  (2'“’  S.  iii. 
95.) — Your  correspondent,  Dr.  Doran,  is  in  error 
when  he  names  a’caistle  of  the  reign  of  Plenry  VI. 
as  the  earliest  brick  building  in  the  kingdom.  The 
art,  which  had  been  lost  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, is  said  to  have  revived  at  least  half  a cen- 
tury sooner  than  the  above  date,  viz.  in  the  time  of 
King  Richard  II.,  and  Kingston-upon-IIull  claini.s 
the  first  specimens  of  the  revived  art.  Sir  Micael 
de  la  Pole  repaired  and  strengthened  the  town 
wall  with  towers  of  brick  ; these  no  longer  remain  ; 
but  the  transept  of  Trinity  Church,  also  of  the 
same  material,  is  considered  the  oldest  brick  build- 
ing, not  Roman,  in  Britain.  I refer  your  corre- 
spondent to  The  Parliamentanj  Gazetteer,  art. 
“Kingston,”  and  to  Tymms’  County  Topographer, 
vol.  vi.,  which  are  my  authorities.  R.  L. 

Gt.  Lever. 


Gothe's  Paganis7n  (2"^  S.  iii.  69.)  — 

“ Die  Orthodoxen  waren  ungehalten  gegen  den  alten 
Heiden,  wie  man  Gothe  allgeraein  in  Deutschland  nennt ; 
sie  fUrchteten  seinen  Einfluss  auf  das  Volk  dem  er  durch 
lachelnde  Dichtungen,  ja,  durch  die  unscheinbarsten  Lie- 
derchen,  seine  Weltansicht  einflosste;  sie  sahen  in  ihra 
den  gefahrlichsten  Feind  des  Kreuzes,  das  ihm,  wie  er 
sagte,  so  fatal  war  wie  Wanzen,  Knoblauch,  und  Tabak; 
nemlich  so  ungefahr  lautet  die  Xenie,  die  Gothe  auszus- 
prechen  wagte,  mitten  in  Deutschland,  ein  Lande  wo 
jenes  Ungezeifer,  der  Knoblauch,  der  Tabak,  und  das 
Kreuz,  in  heiliger  Allianz  uberall  herschend  sind.”  — 
Zur  Geschichte  der  neuern  schonen  Literatur  in  Deutsch- 
land, von  II.  Heine,  Th.  1.  p.  114.,  Paris,  1840. 

“ So  ungefahr  lautet  die  Xenie,”  rather  indi- 
cates a conclusion  drawn_by  Heine  from  X\\q  Xenie 
generally,  than  a passage  to  be  quoted.  If  there 
is  such  it  has  escaped  my  notice ; but  the  Xenie, 
though  pleasant  reading,  are  seldom  read  continu- 
ously. The  indexes  to  Boas’s  and  Saupe’s  editions 
are  of  titles  and  names  only.  This  is  not  a reply 
to  J.  T.  N.’s  Query,  but  it  may  suggest  the  track 
on  which  one  may  be  found.  . H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

A Leading  Coach:  Hohhy  Groom  (2“'’  S.  iii.  68.) 
— May  not  this  expression  be  held  to  signify  a car- 
riage, the  horses  of  which  were  led  by  grooms  in 
state  liveries,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  ad- 
ditional dignity  upon,  the  royal  personages  for 
whose  use  the  equipage  was  designed  ? Of  the 
etymology  of  the  term  “ bottle  groom”  I am  ig- 
norant ; but,  as  according  to  Bailey  the  word 
hohhy  signifies  a “ mare,”  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  duties  of  a groom  with  this 
prefix  to  his  name.  John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

The  hobby  groom  seems  to  have  been  a ser- 
vant kept  in  the  royal  stables,  as  a mounted 
messenger,  to  be  despatched  on  any  necessary 
occasion  or  emergency.  AVhen  George  III.  was 
seized  with  that  afflictive  malady  which  caused 
so  much  concern  to  his  loyal  subjects,  he  was, 
Nov.  29,  1788,  removed  from  AVindsor  to  Kew  ; 
and  a few  days  after  the  following  extract  from 
the  Londo7i  Chronicle  appeared  in  that  paper  : 

“ Kew,  Friday  Night,  Dec.  5,  1788, 
^ past  10  o’clock. 

“ Hurst,  the  hohby-groom,  is  this  moment  sent,  as  fast  as 
possible,  to  bring  i\ir.  Diindas  (the  medical  gentleman 
attending  his  Majesty)  from  Richmond.” 

Theta. 

Thirty  Years'  War  (2"'’  S.  iii.  148.)  — I beg  to 
inform  your  correspondent  J.  X.  H.  that  in  my 
copy  of  the  Geschichte  des  dreissigf'dhi'igen  K7'iegs, 
published  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1850,  the 
following  are  the  words  attributed  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  Llitzen  : 

“ Ich  habe  genug,  Bruder,  suche  clu  nur  dein  Leben  zu 
retten.” 

E.  J. 


Liirpetcr,  Cardiganshire. 
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Tyhiirn  and  Banbury  (2“'*  S.  iii.  92.)  — Your 
Note  in  regard  of  “ Banbury  ” standing  as  an 
equivalent  of  “ Puritan  ” in  the  passage  from  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  is  at  variance  with  Beesley’s 
History  of  Banbury,  p.  458.,  where  reference  is 
made  to  a newspaper  of  1641  in  Lord  Spencer’s 
library  at  Althorp,  which  has  the  following  pas- 
sage : “ Since  the  memorable  execution  of  Tinkers 
in  this  towne,  no  severity  of  any  itinerant  Judge 
hath  been  filed  upon  our  records.”  May  not 
Tyburn  and  Banbury,  therefore,  have  been  re- 
garded as  synonymous  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ? 
Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  give 
some  account  of  the  circumstance  referred  to. 
The  execution  must  have  taken  place  long  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  newspaper  aforesaid,  1613  being 
the  year  of  Sir  Thomas’s  death.  Foeestarius. 

J.  George  Holman  (2"'*  S.  iii.  172.)  — Allow  me 
to  correct  an  error  into  which  Me.  Lowne  has 
fallen,  and  also  one  in  your  reply  to  his  Query. 
First,  Holman  was  not  a contemporary  of  Garrick 
as  an  actor;  the  latter  left  the  stage  in  June, 
1776,  and  died  in  January,  1779.  Holman  made 
his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  on  the  25th 
April,  1785.  The  character  was  Romeo,  the  place 
Covent  Garden.  The  debutant  was  named  (in  a 
prologue,  spoken  by  Hull)  as  a young  Oxonian. 
You  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  graceful,  but 
over-zealous  Holman  left  England  in  1810.  His 
last  season  was  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1811,  where, 
during  the  month  of  August,  he  played  Jafiier  to 
his  daughter’s  Belvidera,  Lord  Townly  to  her 
Lady  Townly,  Horatio  to  her  Calista  {Fair  Peni- 
tent), Osmond  to  her  Angela  {Castle  Spectre), 
Zorinski,  and  finally,  his  last  appearance  on  the 
English  stage,  Faulkland  to  his  daughter’s  Julia, 
on  the  12th  September,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Gibbs.  Of  about  a dozen  characters  of  which  he 
was  the  original  representative,  only  two,  Harry 
Thunder  in  Wild  Oats,  and  Harry  Dornton  in 
The  Road  to  Ruin,  are  known  to  modern  playgoers. 

J.  Doean. 

Inscriptions  on  Bells  (2“*'  S.  iii.  147.)  — In 
Fox’s  Monks  and  Monasteries  occurs  the  following  : 

“ Great  Tom  of  Christcluirch  had  this  inscription  not 
long  since  remaining  upon  it : ‘ In  Thoma  laude  resono 
Bien  Bon  sine  frauds.’  ” 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

“ Coio  and  Snuffers"  (2°"^  S.  ii.  20.)  — I believe 
the  farce  that  Juverna  alludes  to,  and  where  he 
will  find  “Looney  M‘’Twolter,”  and  his  song,  is 
The  Review,  or  The  Wags  of  Windso?-,  a musical 
farce  in  two  acts,  by  George  Colman,  Jun.  I.  K. 

Meaning  of  “ Two  Turkeyses  and  London  Dra- 
pers" (2"‘‘  S.  iii.  168.)  — In  my  edition  of  Cam- 
den’s Remains  (the  fifth),  dated  1637,  the  passage 
appears  as  quoted  by  Me.  Lower.  A young  lad^y 


(Miss  Ellen)  suggests  as  a solution  the  comparison 
of  two  turquovres  together ; or  as  “ the  London 
Drapers,”  Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar,  or  Hodge  and 
Lowman,  for  instance,  would  compare  Coventry 
ribbons  with  Lyons  manufacture,  or  a love  of  a 
Genoa  velvet  with  Spitalfields.  S.  H.  H. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 
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LOCALITY  or  THE  ABDUCTION  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

A pa[)er  on  this  debated  point  was  lately  read 
before  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
by  Mr.  R.  Chambers.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  Queen  was  .seized  by  Bothwell  at  the  Almond 
River,  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  or  at  the 
suburb  of  Fountainbridge  (formerly  called  Foul- 
briggs),  close  to  the  city  : it  has  been  thought  by 
the  cavalier  writers,  Crawford,  Goodall,  and 
Agnes  Strickland,  that  if  the  latter  locality  could 
be  established,  collusion  betiveen  Bothwell  and 
Mary  would  appear  much  less  likely  than  in  the 
other  case. 

]\Ir.  Chambers  showed  that  all  contemporary 
writers  placed  tlie  occurrence  at  the  Almond 
River,  which  Mary  had  to  cross  on  her  way  from 
Linlithgow  to  the  capital.  Buchanan  says, 
“Bothwell  waited  for  her  at  the  Almond  Bridge, 
as  they  had  agreed,  and  took  her,  not  against  her 
5vill,  to  Dunbar.”  Lord  Herries,  a partizan  of 
the  Queen,  says,  “ He  stayed  at  the  Almond 
Bridge  till  she  came  up.”  Robert  Birrell,  a citizen 
of  Edinburgh,  speaks  in  his  Diary  of  the  occur- 
rence taking  place  “ at  the  bridge  of  Cramond,” 
which  is  a bridge  across  the  Almond,  though  not 
on  the  Linlithgow  road.  Sir  James  Melville, 
who  was  in  the  Queen’s  company  on  the  occasion, 
only  says,  “ in  her  back-coming,  betwixt  Linlith- 
gow and  Edinburgh,”  a phrase  manifestly  suitable 
to  a spot  nearly  midway  between  the  two  places, 
but  not  to  one  close  to  the  termination  of  the 
journey.  An  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  Scotland,  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  gives 
“the  brig  ofAwmont”  as  the  place.  There  is 
also  a Diary  of  Occurrents  printed  by  the  same 
club  — the  work  of  a well-informed  contemporary 
— and  here  the  locality  is  very  clearly  laid  down, 
“ between  Kirkliston  and  Edinburgh,  at  ane  place 
callit  the  Briggs.”  As  there  is  still  a place  called 
the  Briggs  close  to  the  Bridge  of  Almond  on  the 
Linlithgow  road,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  last 
5vriter  contemplated  the  same  spot  with  Buchanan, 
Lord  Herries,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
above-mentioned  ; only  stating  it  more  precisely. 

This  spot  was  described  by  Mr.  Chambers  as 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  in  a tongue 
of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Gogar  water 
with  the  Almond ; so  that  Bothwell,  coming  from 
Hatton,  5vhere  he  spent  the  previous  night,  had 
the  Queen  and  her  little  party  at  a great  advan- 
tage, as  she  could  not  escape  in  the  other  direction 
without  the  risk  of  drowning  in  one  or  other  of 
these  two  streams.  The  place,  moreover,  was  so 
marshy  as  to  be  till  lately  called  the  Foulmyre. 
The  Queen  could  not  have  left  the  narrow  cause- 


way forming  the  road,  without  being  stuck  in  a 

Most  writers  of  Scottish  history  have  been  con- 
tent to  follow  the  contemporary  authors  above 
quoted.  On  what  grounds,  it  will  be  asked,  have 
Crawford,  Goodall,  and  Strickland,  set  forth  a 
different  locality  ? The  single  dictum  of  the 
Latin  act  of  parliament  for  Bothwell’s  forfeiture, 
which  states  the  event  as  having  happened  “ ad 
pontes  vulfto  vocatos  fonlhriggis.”  The  western 
suburb  of  Edinburgh  was  called  Foulbriggs  in  the 
last  century;  and  it  is,  without  hesitation,  as- 
sumed as  the  place  referred  to  by  the  statute, 
which  Miss  Strickland  triumphantly  declares  to  be 
a document  paramount  to  all  others. 

In  Mr.  Chambers’s  paper,  the  words  of  the  act 
of  parliament  were  read  in  conformity  with  all  the 
other  contemporary  authorities.  Pontes  is  simply 
the  Latin,  according  to  the  style  of  that  day,  for 
Briggs,  the  place  on  the  Almond.  In  the  same 
style,  a Latin  description  of  Lothian  of  Charles  I.’s 
time  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Chambers  as  stating 
that  the  Gogar  joins  the  Almond  “ a pontihus 
orientalibus,”  that  is,  at  Easter  Briggs,  one  of  the 
farm-houses  at  the  place.  The  vulgar  name  of 
Foulbriggs  he  holds  as  casual,  with  reference  to 
the  former  condition  of  the  ground,  and  as  still 
shadowed  in  the  term  Foulmyre.  Such  names  are 
very  liable  to  be  repeated  in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that  it  was  applied, 
a century  and  a half  later,  to  a dirty  suburb  of 
Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a place 
without  bridges.  The  pretensions  of  that  Foul- 
briggs to  be  the  scene  of  the  abduction  are  the  less 
plausible  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  situated  upon 
the  road  from  Linlithgow,  and  could  not  be 
reached  by  a party  travelling  on  that  road,  with- 
out their  turning  back  from  a certain  point  by  a 
different  route. 

What  Mr.  Chambers  held  as  fixing  the  Almond 
locality  beyond  question  was  a quotation  he  ad- 
duced from  a document  equally  authoritative  with 
the  act  of  parliament,  namely,  a remission,  under 
the  Privy  Seal,  granted  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1567  (five  months  after  the  event),  to  Andrew 
Redpath,  in  Deringtowne,  for  “ art  and  part  of 
treasonably  coming  in  company  with  James  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  and  umbesetting  the  Queen’s  way  on 
her  return  from  the  burgh  of  Stirling  to  the  burgh 
of  Edinburgh,  near  the  water  of  Almond."  With 
a contemporary  state  document  of  such  a cha- 
racter speaking  so  clearly  on  the  point,  and  to  the 
same  purport  with  all  contemporary  writers, 
friends  as  well  as  enemies  of  the  Queen,  the  act  of 
parliament  may  well  be  interpreted  to  the  same 
purport,  if  it  can  feasibly  be  done,  as  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  shown  to  be  the  case. 

It  rvould  therefore  appear  that  this  attempt  to 
make  a point  in  favour  of  Queen  Mary  is  for  the 
mean  time  a failure.  Anon. 
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law’s  philosophical  writings. 

Referring  to  the  conclusion  of  the  article  (“  N.  & 
Q.”  S.  i.  515, 516),  I now  give  the  proposed  Ab- 
stract of  Mr.  Law’s  philosophical  writings  (vols. 
ii.  and  iii.  of  Introduction  to  Theosophy'),  -which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  an  essential  preliminary 
study  to  the  Works  of  Jacob  Bohme.  These  pieces, 
(with  those  contained  in  the  preceding  volume) 
are  what  our  popular  religious  writers  designate 
“ Law’s  Mystical  Writings,”  though  the  logical 
and  philosophical  student  will  consider  them 
simply  to  contain  a familiar  yet  strict  demonstra- 
tion of  the  true  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  ^ ^ not  from  the  gospel  revelation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  from  the  ground 
and  mystery  of  the  eternal  Nature  itself,  originally 
opened  and  revealed  hy  God  in  Behmen,  as  asserts 
Mr.  Law.  So  that,  whosoever  shall  become  ac- 
quainted with,  and  have  but  sufficient  intellectual 
ability,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  patience,  to  read 
and  duly  examine  such  revelation,  — be  he  who  he 
may,  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  Jew,  or  Christian  un- 
believer,— he  will  be  forced  to  yield  himself  a con- 
vert to  the  doctrine,  if  not  to  the  practice,  of  the 
true  Christian  Faith.  And  thus,  it  is  maintained, 
was  the  groundwork  laid  by  Divine  Providence, 
(t.  e.  by  a counterpart  gospel  of  natural  religion,) 
for  the  introduction  of  the  intellectual  alien  nations 
out  of  their  patriarchal  religious  philosophy,  into 
the  evangelical  fold  of  Christianity.  Whence  also 
has  proceeded  the  radical,  universal  refinement  of 
philosophy  and  theology  among  the  western  na- 
tions. 

“ Book  V.  — The  Appeal : or  the  Fundamental  Doc- 
trines of  Christianity  Demonsti  ated.  (Forming  a Practical 
Guide  to  the  Science  of  True  Metaphysics.) 

“ Chapter  T.  — Of  creation  in  general.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  soul.  Whence  will  and  thought  are  in  the  creature. 
Why  the  will  is  free.  The  origin  of  evil  solely  from  the 
creature.  This  world  not  a first  immediate  creation  of 
God.  How  the  -n'orld  comes  to  be  in  its  present  state. 
The  first  perfection  of  man.  All  things  prove  a trinity  in 
God.  Man  hath  the  triune  nature  of  God  in  him. 
Arianism  and  deism  confuted  by  nature.  That  life  is 
uniform  through  all  creatures.  That  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  death  to  be  found  in  all  nature.  The  fallen  soul 
hath  the  nature  of  hell  in  it.  Regeneration  is  a real  birth 
of  a divine  life  in  the  soul.  That  there  is  but  one  salva- 
tion possible  in  nature.  This  salvation  only  to  be  had 
from  Jesus  Christ.  All  the  rationalist’s  faith  and  hope 
proved  to  be  false. 

“ Chapter  II.  — Of  eternal  and  temporal  nature.  How 
nature  is  from  God,  and  the  scene  of  his  action.  How  the 
creatures  are  out  of  it.  Temporal  nature  created  out  of 
that  which  is  eternal.  The  fallen  angels  brought  the  first 
disorders  into  nature.  This  world  created  to  repair  those 
disorders.  Whence  good  and  evil  are  in  everything  of 
this  world.  How  heaven  and  hell  are  the  foundation,  or 
generate  the  whole  of  this  world.  How  the  fire  of  this 
world  differs  from  eternal  fire ; and  the  matter  of  this 
rvorld  from  the  materiality  of  heaven.  Eternal  nature  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  beatific  manifestation  of  the 
triune  Deity.  The  Deity  is  mere  love  and  goodness. 
How  wrath  and  anger  came  to  be  ascribed  to  Goil.  Of 


fire  in  general.  Of  the  unbeginning  fire.  Of  the  spiritu- 
ality of  fire.  How  fire  comes  to  be  in  material  things. 
Whence  the  possibility  of  kindling  fire  in  the  things  of 
this  world.  Every  man  is,  and  must  be,  the  kindler  of 
his  own  eternal  fire  or  spiritual  life. 

“ Chapter  III.  — The  true  ground  of  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  discovered.  Why  Adam  could  make  no  atone- 
ment for  his  sins.  Why  and  how  Jesus  Christ  alone  can 
make  this  atonement.  Whence  the  shedding  of  blood  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  What  wrath  or  anger  it  is,  that  is 
quenched  and  atoned  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Of  the  last 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Why  and  how  we  must  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  — of  the  universal  heavenly 
body  or  nature  — of  Jesus  Christ. 

“ Book  VI.  — The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  Way  to  Re- 
generation. In  Three  Parts.  — (Being  a Popular  Treatise 
of  the  Art  of  Reconstituting  the  Dislocated  Principles  of 
Man’s  Threefold  Life,  or  Nature,  in  their  Original  created 
Order,  Relations  and  Subserviency.  According  to  the 
Grounds  established  in  the  preceding  Book  V.) 

“ Part  First.  Chapter  I. — The  indifference  and  insen- 
sibility of  men  in  general  to  their  eternal  interests.  The 
original  state  of  man  as  the  son  of  God,  or  central  child  of 
the  total  divine  and  astral  nature.  His  unavoidable  trial 
and  his  fall.  The  groundwork  commencement  of  his  re- 
demption. His  real  nature  and  state  by  reason  of  sin : 
how  it  differs  from  that  of  the  fallen  angels.  The  means 
of  his  salvation,  or  recovery  of  the  Light  and  holy  Spirit 
of  God.  The  new  hirth  not  a figurative  expression,  but  a 
real,  living  process,  or  moral  transmutation  and  vege- 
tation. The  whole  chapter  being  a familiar  discourse 
of  matters  preparatorj'  to  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

“ Chapter  II.  — In  what  salvation,  or  the  regenerate  life 
consists,  namely,  in  the  manifestation  of  the  nature,  life  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  new  inward  man.  The  means 
of  attaining  such  a state  lie  in  faith,  or  the  right  direction 
and  earnest  working  of  the  will.  How  the  ground  or 
principium  of  faith,  which  is  a seed  of  “ Christ,”  called  in 
scripture  the  “seed  of  the  woman,”  or  the  “engrafted 
word,”  lies  graciously  implanted  in  every  soul.  Its  open- 
ing, awakening  and  developement,  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion. The  tokens  by  which  the  regenerate  life  discovers 
itself.  All  depends  on  adherence  to  it  (as  the  place  or  centre 
of  God  to  us),  and  removing  all  impediments  of  earthlj-  lusts 
away  from  it.  The  infallible  truths  by  which  we  may 
be  assured  that  our  dependance  is  well  grounded.  The 
abandonment  of  self,  and  the  true  nature  and  worth  of 
self-denials  and  mortification.  No  activity  of  our  own  of 
any  avail  to  salvation.  The  only  way  is  the  desire  of  the 
soul  wholly  turned  to  God.  [The  further  elucidation  of 
these  points  will  be  found  in  the  last  dialogue  of  the 
hereafter  following  treatise  of  the  “ Spirit  of  Love.”] 

“ Part  Second  [the  argument  being  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  Dialogues,  between  (1.)  Theophilus,  a learned  sage, 
and  master  of  the  science  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Jacob  Bohme,  surnamed  centralis  philosnphus,  (2.)  an 
academic,  or  scholastic-theologian  and  melaphysician, 
(3.)  a plain,  unlettered,  common- sense  Christian,  and  (4.)  a 
rationalist,  or  natural  moralist  — whether  Deist,  Unitarian, 
or  modern  Swede7iborgian.~\ 

“ Dialogue  I.  — Introduction,  on  the  vanity  of  spiritual 
knowledge  where  there  is  no  earnest  devotion.  Mr-stical 
or  spiritual  books  only  useful  as  calls  to  the  renunciation 
of  self,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  new  life.  The  nature  of 
self  described,  and  the  necessity  of  its  complete  oblation 

or  death  demonstrated. The  actual  grounds  of  this 

necessity  here  shown  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  not 
in  the  arbitrary  provisions  of  God’s  providence.  How  the 
Will  of  the  creature  stands  between  God  and  Nature,  as 
the  only  opener  of  all  good  and  evil.  Its  turning  to  God 
in  true  faith,  or  fixed  imagination  and  earnest  desire,  the 
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means  of  bringing  heaven  into  the  soul ; that  is,  of  at- 
taining to  the  paradisical  birth  of  the  soul’s  life.  The  ac- 
cordance of  these  doctrines  with  the  Scripture.  One  only 
death  and  one  only  life  throughout  all  nature.  Vindica- 
tion of  the  ‘Appeal.’  [This  discourse,  which  involves  an 
elucidation  of  the  writings  of  Bohme,  deferred  to  another 
occasion;  when  Theophilus  proposes  to  describe  the  true 
nature  and  end  of  those  writings,  and  the  right  use  and 
manner  of  reading  them.  The  concluding  fifth  and  Sixth 
Dialogues  of  this  Book  will  accordingly  be  found  to  be 
devoted  to  that  object.] 

“ Dialogue  II.  — The  philosophy  of  the  gospel  doctrine 
of  redemption  and  salvation  continued.  How  Adam  stood 
in  his  state  of  perfection,  or  creation.  The  gradual  fall  or 
declension  of  his  Will,  through  earthly  imagining.  The 
division  of  Adam  (the  spirituo-corporitied  idea,  or  Virgin 
Image  of  God,  Nature  and  All  Things,  eternal  and  tem- 
poral,) into  a male  and  female,  (like  the  created  earthly 
animals,  Gen.  i.  25 — 27.).  The  fall  consummated,  whereby 
the  inward  eternal  nature  of  man  became  diabolic,  and  the 
outward  astral,  ferine,  gross,  and  bestial.  The  means  of 
human  recovery,  by  the  promised  redeemer,  or  pregnated 

covenant  of  the  ‘ seed  of  the  woman.’ The  argument 

for  the  renunciation  of  self  and  the  world  resumed,  (from  the 
first  dialogue),  on  the  rational  ground  of  this  philosophy. 
In  what  consists  the  great  apostacy,  ‘ the  sin  of  all  sins, 
and  heresy  of  all  heresies.’  Hours  and  forms  of  prayer 
considered. 

“ Dialogue  HI.  — The  difficult}'  attending  the  total  con- 
version of  the  heart  to  God.  The  whole  life  of  the  fallen 
nature  to  be  parted  with,  and  yet  no  possibility  in  man  of 
doing  it.  The  omnipotence  of  the  love  of  God,  and  how 
it  overcomes  all  evil  and  opposition,  when  the  heart  turns 
to  God,  in  a right  understanding  and  faith.  How  this 
love  has  followed  and  inspired  man  from  the  beginning, 
as  the  ‘ Immanuel  ’ or  seed  of  Jesus- God,  treasured  in  the 
ground  of  every  soul.  The  beginning  of  salvation,  by  the 
awakening  and  contest  of  this  holy  virgin  seed.  The 
new  creature  formed,  or  the  spirit  of  divine  love  born  and 
working  in  man.  How  this  .spirit  is  procured  and  known, 
80  as  to  avoid  delusion.  The  prayer  or  respiration  of  this 
spirit,  the  only  genuine  devotion.  No  other  spirit  in  man 
[therefore  no  speculation  or  reasoning,  however  transcen- 
dental,] works  to  salvation.  The  consistency  of  this  doc- 
trine with  free  will.  Prayer  the  continual  and  habitual 
state  of  the  Will,  according  as  it  works  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  its  own  selfish  nature, 
fallen  from  God.  All  the  soul’s  goodness,  or  growth  in 
holiness,  dependent  on  the  continuity  and  earnestness  of  the 
will-state,  faith  or  desire  (as  given  up  to  God).  The  out- 
ward expression  of  prayer  justly  discriminated.  How  far 
manuals  of  devotion,  or  set  forms  of  prayer,  are  profitable. 
The  degrees  of  prayer,  or  steps  of  the  spiritual  life,  (to  its 
attainable  perfection,  the  state  of  Jesus  glorified,  Philip. 
iii.  1'2 — 15.).  Why  the  ‘ drawing  ’ or  magnetism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  {John,  xiL  32.)  is  the  source  of  every  aspiration  to 
unite  with  the  goodness  and  holiness  of  God.  How  this 
Spirit  (or  life  of  the  one  eternal  element,  the  universal 
heav'enly  body  of  Jesus-  God),  is  known  by  the  pure,  free, 
unbounded  goodness,  patience,  meekness  and  love,  which 
it  inspires.  These  tempers  in  man,  as  the  aim  of  his  life, 
the  certain  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence  and  in- 
fluence ; and  an  evidence  to  him  of  his  being  in  the  pro- 
cess of  regeneration  or  way  to  eternal  beatitude. 

{To  be  continued.')  Anon. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 

Quarry.  — This  term  of  the  chase,  which  seems 
to  have  perplexed  our  lexicographers,  is  in  reality 


nothing  more  than  the  simple  Anglifaction  (if  I 
may  coin  the  term)  of  the  French  curee,  wliicli 
signifies  the  portion  of  the  hunted  and  slain  deer 
or  other  game  which  was  given  to  the  dogs,  the 
whole  carcass,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  a hare,  it  was 
abandoned  to  them.  Now  Bulloker,  in  his  En- 
glish Expositor  (8vo.,  1616),  as  quoted  by  Malone 
and  others  on  Shakspeare,  says : “ A quarry 
among  hunters  signifieth  the  reward  given  to 
hounds  after  they  have  hunted,  or  the  venison 
which  is  taken  by  hunting.”  AVe  may  see  that 
the  meaning  is  somewhat  extended  here  ; and  it 
is  extended  still  further  by  some  of  our  Shak- 
spearian  critics,  who  make  it  “ a heap  of  dead 
game,”  resting  chiefly,  I suppose,  ou  — 

“ . . . . To  make  a quarry. 

With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I could  pike  my  lance.” 

Coriolanus,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

But  here  quarry  is  used  in  its  original  sense,  the 
meaning  being,  he  would  make  one  huge  curee  of 
them  ; the  Homeric  aurovs  Se  ixdpia  revxc  evveoat. 
It  seems  to  be  used  in  Bulloker’s  second  sense  in — 

“ Were  on  the  quarry  of  these  murdered  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you.” 

Mach.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. ; 

while  in  — 

“ And  Fortune  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling. 
Showed  like  a rebel’s  whore.” 

Macb.,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

I am  absolutely  certain  that  quarry  is  not  the 
poet’s  word,  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  efforts  of 
critics  to  make  any  sense  of  it.  AVhy  not  here, 
and  elsewhere,  honestly  confess  that  the  text  is 
corrupt,  sometimes  hopelessly  so,  and  not  out  of 
a superstitious  reverence  for  the  blunders  of  the 
old  printers  make  Shakspeare  write  as  no  man 
in  his  senses  ever  wrote.  Forsooth  he  calls  Mac- 
donwald’s  living  soldiers  a quarry,  because  they 
were  destined  to  become  a prey  to  his  enemies, 
i.  e.  & heap  of  dead  game.  1 do  not  think,  more- 
over, that  the  word  for  which  quarry  now  stands 
referred  to  the  rebel’s  men ; it  was  rather  to  some- 
thing belonging  to  himself,  such  as  projects,  trea- 
son, banners,  colours,  Sfc.,  none  of  which  could  be 
asserted  to  be  the  right  word,  any  more  than 
quarrel,  which  Johnson  proposed.  If  I were  an 
editor,  I would  of  course  leave  quarry,  but  give 
my  opinion  that  the  case  was  neariy  hopeless. 
Indeed,  the  copy  of  this  scene  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  printer  in  a very  imperfect  state  ; for  though 
quarry  may  be  the  only  word  in  it  that  is  not  the 
poet’s,  yet  several  lines  seem  to  have  been  illegi- 
ble. Thus,  in  the  place  we  are  noticing,  who  on 
earth  can  make  sense  or  grammar  of — 

“ Till  he  faced  the  slave ; 

Which  ne’er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him 
Till  he  unseamed  him,”  Sec.  ? 

For  this  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.  Surely 
1 there  must  be  at  least  a line  and  a half  lost  after 
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slave,  and  victory,  or  some  such  word,  was  pro- 
bably the  antecedent  to  which. 

But  quarry  is  used  in  a third  sense,  the  only 
one  to  be  found  in  our  ordinary  dictionaries, 
namely,  that  of  the  living  game,  the  object  of 
pursuit.  This  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Spenser,  that  perverter  of  words  from  their  true 
meaning  : for  he  has  — 

“ Whilst  the}'  together  for  the  quarry  strove.” 

F.  Queetie,  vi.  2.  20., 

meaning  the  lady.  In  this  he  was  followed  by 
Milton  in  — 

“ Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar,” 

Par.  Lost,  x.  281., 

and  then  by  Akenside  and  other  poets. 

Bale.  — This  is  another  perplexity  to  lexico- 
graphers. To  me  it  has  always  seemed  to  be 
merely  another  form  of  hane ; for  I and  n,  it  is 
well-known,  are  commutable,  ex.  gr.  infantile,  in- 
fantine. There  is  little  difference  of  sense  be- 
tween baleful  and  baneful,  much  less  than  between 
borne  and  born,  which  were  originally  the  same, 
the  latter  referring  to  gestation,  while  now  it  is 
confined  to  parturition. 

The  mention  of  bale  induces  me  to  notice  an- 
other passage  of  Shakspeare.  In  Hamlet  (Act  I. 
Sc.  4.)  the  text  is  — 

“ . . . . The  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance,  of  a doubt 
To  his  own  scandal.” 

Here  eale  is,  beyond  doubt,  a mere  misprint  for 
evil,  or  for  ill.  In  our  ordinary  editions,  however, 
the  word  given  is  base ; whence  Delius,  who  is 
bringing  out  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  Germany, 
has,  as  he  probably  thinks  very  cleverly,  given 
bale  as  the  true  reading.  Would  any  born  En- 
glishman have  done  so  ? I think  not.  As  for 
often  clout,  the  usual  correction  for  of  a doubt,  I 
simply  reject  it.  Thos.  Keightley. 


INBDITED  LETTERS  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

I enclose  you  copies  of  two  letters  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  which  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
printed  ; they  seem  to  be  leaves  out  of  his  letter 
book,  the  drafts  or  copies  of  the  letters  sent. 
The  erasures  and  interlineations  in  Ho.  10.  are 
as  in  the  original,  which  is  in  my  possession.  You 
will  pei’haps  think  them  worth  preserving  by 
printing  them  in  your  valuable  periodical. 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Wallington. 

“ No.  10. 

“ Dr.  Franklin  presents  his  best  Eespects  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  with  many  Thanks  to  his  Lordship  and  Lord 

Chatham  for  the  a Communication  of  so  authentic  a Copy 

of  the  Motion.  Dr.  F.  kz  f-.iii  cf  fill’d  with  Admiration 


seen  in  the 

of  that  trul}'  great  IMan.  He  has  a eeeft 

Course  of  Life,  often 

sometimes  Eloquence  without  Wisdom,  and 
Wisdom  without  Eloquence;  b’-’-t  in  the  present 

Instance  he  sees  both  united ; aud  both,  as  he  thinks,  in 
the  highest  Degree  possible. 

“ Craven  Street,  Jan.  23,  — 75.” 

^ This  appears  to  relate  to  Lord  Chatham’s  mo- 
tion (Jan.  20)  for  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  for 
recalling  the  troops  from  Boston. 

“ No.  19. 

“ Grafton  Street,  Feb.  20,  1775. 

“ Not  having  had  a convenient  opportunity  to  talk 
with  Lord  Hyde  until  this  morning,  on  the  subject  I 
mentioned  when  I had,  my  worthy  friend,  the  pleasure  to 
see  you  last,  I now  give  you  the  earliest  information  of 
his  Lordship’s  sentiments  upon  my  proposition. 

“ He  declares  he  has  no  personal  objections,  and  that 
he  is  always  desirous  of  the  conversation  of  Men  of 
Knowledge.  Consequently,  in  that  respect,  would  have 
a pleasure  in  yours.  But  he  apprehends,  that  on  the 
present  American  contest,  your  principles  and  his,  or 
ratlier  those  of  Parliament,  are  as  yet  so  wide  from  each 
other,  that  a meeting  merely  to  discuss  them,  might  give 
you  unnecessary  trouble.  Should  you  think  otherwise ; 
or  should  any  propitious  circumstances  approximate  such 
distant  sentiments,  he  would  be  happy  to  be  used  as  a 
channel  to  convey  what  might  tend  to  harmony',  from  a 
Person  of  credit,  to  those  in  power. 

“ And  I will  venture  to  advance,  from  my  knowledge 
of  his  Lordship’s  opinion  of  Men  and  things,  that  nothing 
of  that  nature  would  suffer  in  the  passage. 

“lam,  with  a sincere  regard, 

“ Your  most  obed‘  Serv. 

“ Howe.” 

Addressed  — 

“ To  Doctor  Franklin.” 

(Draft  of  Answer.) 

“ No.  20. 

“ Craven  Street,  Feb.  20.  — 75. 

“ Having  nothing  to  offer  on  the  American  Business 
in  Addition  to  what  Lord  Hy'de  is  already'  acquainted 
with  from  the  Papers  that  have  passed,  it  seems  most 
respectful  not  to  give  his  Lp  the  Trouble  of  a Visit,  since 
a mere  Discussion  of  the  Sentiments  contained  in  those 
Papers  is  not  in  his  Opinion  likely'  to  produce  any  good 
Effect.  I am  thankful,  however,  to  his  Lordship  for  the 
Permission  of  Waiting  on  him,  which  I shall  use  if  any'- 
tbing  occixrs  that  may  give  a Chance  of  L'tility  in  such 
an  Interview. 

“ tV’ith  sincere  Esteem  and  Respect,  I have  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord, 

“ Your  Lordship’s  most  obed* 

“ hum'  Serv', 

“ B.  F. 

“ Lord  Howe.” 

From  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Alex.  Wyndham,  Westlodge,  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire. 


MEAIOEIAL  OF  WILLIAM  TYNDALE. 

In  the  library  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  (13  D. 
21.)  is  a copy  of  Sermones  discipidi  de  tempore  et  de 
Sanctis,  una  cum  promptuario  exemplorum,  printed 
Argentinae,  1495.  In  the  very  full  and  complete 
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account  of  that  library,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Bot- 
lield’s  Notes  on  the  Cathedral  Libraries  of  Eng- 
land, 1849,  8vo.,  p.  315.,  this  is  termed  “ a very 
curious  volume,”  and  a copy  is  given  of  a MS.  in- 
scription made  in  it : but,  among  several  minor 
discriipancies,  that  copy  contains  one  error  which 
is  of  importance,  as  it  misrepresents  the  name  of 
Tyndale’s  father.  The  following  transcript  is 
more  exact : 

“Orate  charitatiue  pro  ala  Johis  f3’ndail  qui  dedit  hue 
libru  couentui  de  grenwj-ch  frm  minoru  de  ob.'iuancia 
[to  which  is  added,  by  a second  hand^  die  pfessionis  sui 
iilii  ffis  VVilbui  Anno  dili  1501.” 

M'illiam  Tyndale  was  born  at  Hunt’s  Court, 
Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  the  third  son  of  John 
Tyndale,  alias  Hytehins,  of  that  place,  about  the 
year  1477.  In  the  memoir  of  him,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Offor,  prefixed  to  Bagster’s  edition  (1836)  of 
Tyndale’s  New  Testament  of  1526,  it  is  related 
that  — 

“ The  ordination  of  William  Tyndale  took  place  at  the 
conventual  church  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
Smithtield,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  1502,  by 
Thomas,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Pavaden,  by  authority  of 
William  Warhatn,  Bishop  of  London  ; and  [he]  was  or- 
dained priest  to  the  nunnery'  of  Lamblej*,  in  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle.  He  took  the  vows,  and  became  a friar  in  the 
monastery  at  Greenwich  in  1508.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  K.  H.  Barham,  of  St.  Paul’s,  for  the  discovery 
of  a memorandum  in  Latin,  peculiarly  interesting  in 
tracing  the  history  of  Tyndale.  It  is  on  the  title-page  of 
the  Sermones  de  Herolt,  a small  folio,  printed  in  the  j'ear 
1495,  in  the  cathedral  librarj^:  ‘ Charitably  pray  for  the 
soul  of  John  Tyndale,  who  gave  this  book  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Greenwich  of  the  observanp e of  the  minor  brothers, 
on  the  day  that  brother  William,  liis  son,  made  his  pro- 
fession, in  the  year  1508.’  ” 

Mr.  Offor  found  a confirmation  of  the  identity 
of  this  William  Tyndale  with  the  Reformer  in  a 
passage  of  his  preface  to  the  Parable  of  the  Wicked 
Mammon,  1528,  in  which  he  mentions  “one  Je- 
rome, a brother  of  Greenwich  also."  But  “ the 
monastery  of  Greenwich  of  the  observance  of  the 
minor  brothers”  is  a very  unintelligible  translation 
of  the  true  designation  of  the  convent  at  Green- 
wich ; which  was  one  of  the  few  houses  in  England 
of  Friars  minors,  or  Franciscans,  of  the  stricter  or 
reformed  rule,  called  de  Observantia,  or  Recollects. 

J.  G.  N. 


Books  Burnt.  — Poor  Tom  Durfey  ! who  would 
have  expected  to  have  seen  his  witty  works  en- 
shrinedin  the  martyrology  of  books, — a punishment 
no  doubt  owing  to  his  attachment  to  the  Tory  in- 
terest. It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  re- 
nowned Kit-Cat  Club  requested  their  founder  to 
bake  some  mutton-pies  with  Durfey’s  Works  under 
them.  On  one  occasion  the  club  complained  that 
the  pies  were  never  baked  enough,  when  Christo- 
pher Kat,  the  pastrycook,  swore  that  Dnrfey’s 


Works  were  so  cold  that  the  dough  could  not  bake 
for  them.  J.  Y. 

Spare  Moments  : a Hint  to  Husbands.  — As  all 
bonnets  take,  it  is  admitted, minutes  to  put  on, 
and  as  in  practice  it  is  found  that  most  of  them 
require  considerably  more  than  that  time,  “hus- 
bands in  waiting”  will  do  well  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Chancellor  D’Aguesseau,  who,  finding 
that  his  wife  always  kept  him  waiting  a quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  dinner  bell  had  rung,  resolved 
to  devote  the  time  to  writing  a book  on  jurispru- 
dence, and  putting  the  project  in  execution,  in 
course  of  time  produced  a work  in  four  quarto 
volumes.  R.  W.  Hackwood. 

A Cure  for  Sea-sickness. — A French  passenger 
once  crossing  the  Channel  from  Boulogne,  having 
been  surprised  midway  by  certain  premonitory 
sensations,  which  it  may  be  well  not  to  depict  too 
vividly  in  your  pages,  was  heard  to  pour  forth, 
’midst  a torrent  of  ejaculations,  the  unavailing 
lament  that,  as  “ ‘Britannia  ruled  the  waves,’  she 
had’nt  rided  them  this  time  a little  straighter !" 
which  reminds  me  of  a very  simple  remedy  for 
sea-sickness  announced  some  days  since  by  The 
Press  newspaper  as  the  discovery  of  a Dr.  Lan- 
derer,  a medical  man  at  Athens.  Those  of  your 
readers  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
troubled  with  rebellious  stomachs  might  be  in- 
clined, when  seized  with  the  revolutionary  sym- 
ptoms, to  adopt  the  antidote  prescribed  in  the 
following  paragraph ; — 

“ His  remedy'  is  to  give  from  ten  to  twelve  drops  of 
chloroform  in  water.  The  chloroform  in  most  cases  re- 
moves nausea,  and  pei'sons  who  have  taken  the  remedy 
soon  become  able  to  stand  up,  and  get  accustomed  to  the 
movement  of  the  vessel.  Should  the  sickness  return,  a 
fresh  dose  is  to  be  taken.  It  was  tried  on  twenty  pas- 
sengers on  a veiy  rough  voj'age  from  Zea  to  Athens,  and 
all,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  cured  b\’  one  dose. 
The  minority,  two  ladies,  were  able  to  resist  the  feeling 
of  illness  on  taking  a second  dose.” 

I do  not  know  if  recipes  are  admissible  in  your 
columns  ; but,  if  prescription  carries  with  it  any 
right,  the  above  may  be  allowed  to  claim  inser- 
tion in  “ N.  & Q.”  F.  Phillott. 

T>r.  Watts  and  Nash's  “ Pierce  Pennilesse."  — 
Few  of  your  readers  will  have  forgotten  the  lines 
in  The  Sluggard,  — 

“ So  he  on  his  bed 

Turns  his  sides,  and  his  shoulders,  and  his  heavy  head, 
j ‘ A little  more  sleep  and  a little  more  slumber.’  ” 

I am  almost  tempted  to  think  that  Dr.  Watts, 
when  he  penned  these  lines,  had  the  following 
passage  from  Pierce  Pennilesse  running  in  his 
mind  : 

“The  third  is  swine,  drunk,  heavy,  lumpish,  and 
sleepjq  and  cries  for  a little  more  drink  and  a few  more 
clothes.” 


Henry  T.  Riley. 
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iHuior  cauerie^. 

Sir  John  Trenchard.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  upon  what  grounds  it  is  that  Macaulay 
characterises  Sir  John  Trenchard,  one  of  Wil- 
liam III.’s  Secretaries  of  State,  as  “ a Taunton 
man,  animated  by  that  spirit  which  had,  during 
two  generations,  peculiarly  distinguished  Taun- 
ton”? His  monument  in  Bloxworth  Church,  co. 
Dorset,  states  him  to  have  been  “ of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Trenchards  in  Dorsetshire ; ” and  the 
pedigree  in  Hutchins  asserts  that  he  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  Thomas  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of  Wolve- 
ton  in  that  county.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

First  Actress  and  First  Scene.  — Is  it  a fact  that 
the  first  woman  appeared,  and  that  the  first  scene 
was  introduced  on  the  English  stage  in  the  same 
play  (Sir  W.  Davenant’s  Siege  of  Rhodes),  although 
not  precisely  at  the  same  time,  — the  lady  being 
Mrs.  Coleman,  who  represented  “ lanthe  ” in 
1656,  and  the  scene  used  at  the  opening  of  the 
Duke’s  Theatre,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  1662  ? 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Poverty  and  Nobility.  — In  the  History  of  the 
Gwedir  Family,  by  Sir  John  Wynne,  London, 
1770,  p. 94.,  is  the  following  curious  passage; 

“ It  is  an  ancient  received  saying  that  there  is  no 
poverty  but  is  descended  of  Nobility ; nor  no  nobility  but 
is  descended  of  Beggary.” 

It  strikes  me  this  is  copied  from  some  old 
author,  and  I am  desirous,  if  it  be  so,  to  be  in- 
formed where  the  original  may  be  found. 

Thjsta. 

“ Forge."  — - Query,  derivation  as  used  in  boat 
races  ? Fcit. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Baptisms,  — A stamp  duty  of 
threepence  on  every  baptism  registered  took  place 
Oct.  2,  1783,  as  I find  recorded  in  the  register  of 
St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell.  How  long  was  this  im- 
post persevered  in  ? And  have  notices  of  it  been 
observed  in  other  parish  registers  ? J.  G.  N. 

Spider -eating.  — The  elder  D’Israeli  says  (^In- 
troduction of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate)  that 
“ Mons.  Lalande  and  one  or  two  humble  imitators 
of  the  modern  philosopher,  were  epicures  of  this 
stamp.”  Is  it  known  upon  what  authority  this 
statement  is  made  ? and  who  were  the  other 
spider-eaters  here  alluded  to  ? It  would  also  be 
curious  to  know  on  what  grounds  they  justified  a 
practice  so  truly  repulsive ; according  to  ordinary 
notions  at  least.  Henrt  T.  Rilev. 

Augustine's  “ Sermons  f — Could  any  correspon- 
dent give  me  information  about  the  exact  date  of 
an  edition  of  Augustine’s  Sermons,  of  which  I have 
a fine  copy  in  folio,  unfortunately  wanting  the 
title.  It  is  splendidly  printed  in  Gothic  type,  and 
probably  belongs  to  1490—1510;  but  the  cha- 


racteristic feature  of  the  book  is  a Latin  poem 
placed  after  the  ample  Index,  by  Sebastian  Brant, 
giving  a succinct  biography  of  the  Saint ; and 
another  shorter  poem  or  epigram,  “ ad  commenda- 
tionem  operis,”  ending  thus  (he  is  addressing  the 
reader)  : — 

“ Crede  mibi  dices  aufatum  jure  beatum 
Solem ; qui  talem  presserat  sere  librum ; 

Sed  nos  humanam  laudem  non  quaerimus, 

Qui  dator  est  vitae  praemia  ille  digna  dabit.” 

The  meaning  of  the  two  verses  beginning 
“ Crede  mihi,”  &c.,  is  by  no  means  superfluously 
clear  to  me.  Lethrediensis. 

Monogram  of  Christ,  and  Coins  of  Constantine. 
— Coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  are  continually 
figured,  having  on  the  reverse  the  well-known 
monogram  of  Christ.  The  editor  of  Bohn’s  edi- 
tion of  Gibbon  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  353.),  “ no  genuine 
coins  of  Constantine  have  been  found  with  Christ- 
ian emblems.”  Is  this  true  ? and  if  so  how  is  it 
proved  ? I have  a coin  of  Constantine  in  brass, 
with  the  monogram  upon  the  standard  supported 
by  two  soldiers.  I can  vouch  for  it  that  this  coin 
was  found  on  the  site  of  a Roman  station,  because 
I found  it  myself  many  years  ago.  I have  others 
with  Pagan  emblems,  but  only  one  with  the  mo- 
nogram! AVill  some  numismatic  correspondent 
kindly  say  how  the  matter  may  be  cleared  up  ? 

B.  H.  C. 

Tom  Thumb's  Piebalds.  — Where  do  Tom 
Thumb’s  small  piebalds  come  from  ? They  have 
no  appearance  of  being  Shetlanders.  P.  P. 

The  Speaker's  Mace.  — I am  credibly  informed 
that  on  the  top,  or  crown,  of  the  mace  which  lies 
before  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  that  august  assembly  is  sitting,  the  initials 
C.  R.  * are  very  prominently  displayed.  This 
leads  me  to  inquire  which  of  the  Charleses  is  meant. 
If  they  apply  to  the  Martyr,  Charles  I.,  on  what 
occasion  was  the  new  mace  first  used  ? If  C.  R. 
denotes  Charles  II.,  the  query  naturally  arises. 
When  was  it  made,  and  what  became  of  that 
mace,  famous  in  English  history,  which  caused 
Cromwell,  when  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament, 
to  utter  the  well-known  sentence,  “ Take  away 
that  bauble  ? ” If  this  is  the  “ bauble  mace,”  is  it 
known  when  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  whose  custody  it  had  been  until 
such  restoration  ? Civis. 

Pulpit  Cmhions.  — It  is  stated  by  a contributor 
to  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Hov.  1780,  p.  527.,  that  he  was 
at  the  small  church  in  Foster  Lane,  when  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  (he  officiating  for  the  first 

[*■  The  initials  C.  R.,  which  occur  five  times  — once  on 
the  flat  crown  of  the  mace,  and  once  on  each  of  its  four 
sides,  can  only  apply  to  Charles  I.  We  expect  shortly  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  “ Notes  ” on  the  subject  of 
“ the  Maces  ” of  both  Houses.  — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”j 
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time),  being  very  weak,  and  the  listener  dull  of 
hearing,  he  could  not  distinguish  a single  sen- 
tence, though  he  “bended  forward  over  the  side 
of  the  pew,  and  removed  his  wig  from  his  ear.” 
But  the  preacher  hnding  the  cushion  inconvenient 
he  put  it  aside,  after  which  the  writer  says  he 
heard  every  subsequent  sentence  and  word  of 
the  discourse  distinct  and  plain.”  The  very  same 
thing  occurred  the  next  time  the  person  preached, 
and  with  the  like  effect.  The  third  time  he  went 
to  the  church,  the  cushion  being  used,  the 
preacher’s  words  were  all  lost  to  him  ! 
t Cushions  are  now  getting  out  of  fashion,  and  if 

I they  are  such  an  hindrance  to  the  hearing  of  the 
word,  the  sooner  they  are  got  rid  of  the  better. 

One  would  like  to  know  whether  any  thing 
similar  to  the  above  has  been  noticed  by  others. 

I H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

I Eectory,  Clyst  St.  George. 

I Early  Mention  of  Tobacco.  — Decker,  in  his 

^ English  Villanies  (as  quoted  by  the  elder  D’ls- 

1"  raeli.  Usurers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century),  has  the 

following  passage  : 

“ IVliat  apothecarie’s  shop  he  resorts  to  every  morning, 
or  in  what  tobacco-shop  in  Fleet-Street  he  takes  a pipe  of 
j smoke  in  the  afternoon.” 

i In  what  book  is  the  earliest  mention  made  of 

[ tobacco  smoking  as  a prevalent  habit  ? exclusive 

i of  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  tan- 

* kard  of  ale.  The  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  must 

have  become  somewhat  general  when  Shakspeare 
; wrote  his  later  plays  ; but  not  the  slightest  allusion 
, to  it,  so  far  as  I remember,  can  be  traced  in  any  of 
[ his  works.  Henet  T.  Riley. 

^ Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  smoking  of  Tobacco. — 

In  the  Tobacco  Controversy  carried  on  in  the  me- 
dical publication  The  Lancet,  it  is  stated  by  two 
medical  men  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a smoker 
I of  tobacco.  One  says  he  was  “ an  extravagant 

r smoker,”  the  other  that  he  was  “ a great  smoker.” 

j What  evidence  is  there  for  these  assertions?  I 

have  lately  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  where  tobacco  is 
only  mentioned  once,  and  that  in  the  2nd  volume, 
p.  410.,  where  it  says, 

“ When  Sir  Isaac  was  asked  to  take  snuff  or  tobacco,  he 
declined,  remarking,  ‘ that  he  would  make  no  necessities  to 
himself.’  ” 

John  Higgin  Cotton,  F.R.S. 

Nottingham. 

Archbishops  Abbot  and  Sheldon.  — I should  feel 
much  obliged  for  any  information  respecting  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  and  his  descendants,  especially  his 
son  George,  who  defended  Caldicote  House  for 
the  Parliament.* 

r*  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  x.  384.,  where  it  is  doubted 
whether  George  Abbot,  who  defended  Caldicote  House, 
was  in  any  manner  related  to  the  archbishop’s  family.] 


Also  for  information  respecting  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  and  his  nephew.  Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  novel  of  Old  St.  Paid's. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  notice 
my  request,  and  forward  information  to  me,  I 
should  esteem  it  a very  great  favour,  as  I am  de- 
sirous of  learning  what  I can  of  these  prelates. 

J.  Virtue  Wynen. 

Hackney. 

The  Ball  and  Cro.is  of  St.  Paul's.  — I should 
esteem  it  a favour  if  you  could  furnish  me  with 
any  particulars  relating  to  the  erection  and  ex- 
pense of  the  ball  and  cross  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
when  and  by  whom  the  same  were  constructed,  and 
how  raised  to  their  present  position  ? * F.  S.  A, 

The  Holt,  Tranmere,  Cheshire. 

Imitative  Ancient  Ballad.  — Many  years  ago, 
in  the  course  of  a conversation  on  modern  imita- 
tions of  old  ballad  poetry,  I heard  it  stated  by  a 
person  very  well  read  on  such  subjects,  and 
acquainted  with  one  of  those  conceined  in  the 
imposition,  that  the  late  Mr.  Surtees,  the  Northern 
Topographer,  was  the  author  of  several  modern 
ballads,  as  well  as  the  well-known  one  which  he 
prevailed  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  publish  as  an- 
cient in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  One  in 
particular  was  mentioned  and  recited  that  had 
also  deceived  Scott,  and  had,  I understood,  been 
printed  as  a genuine  antique  in  one  of  his  works. 
I have,  however,  searched  them  for  it  in  vain,  and 
all  collections  of  ballads  I have  from  time  to  time 
had  access  to,  with  a like  result.  The  only  frag- 
ment I can  remember  is  the  first  two  lines.  The 
asterisks  supply  the  place  of  the  name,  now  for- 
gotten : 

“ Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir****  »♦*»***« 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered  Knight.” 

The  scene  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  north  of 
England,  I think  in  the  city  of  Durham.  I am 
anxious  to  procure  a perfect  copy. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Manor  Farm,  Bottesford,  Brigg. 

Chalk  Sunday.  — In  the  west  of  Ireland  nine- 
tenths  of  the  marriages  that  take  place  among  the 
peasantry  are  celebrated  the  week  before  Lent, 
and  particularly  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  on  which 
day  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  hard  work  to 
get  through  all  their  duties.  On  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent  it  is  usual  for  the  girls  slyly  to  chalk  the 
coats  of  those  young  men  who  have  allowed  the 
preceding  festival  to  pass  without  having  made 
their  choice  of  a partner ; and  “ illigible  ” young 
men  strut  about  with  affected  unconsciousness  of 
the  numerous  stripes  which  decorate  their  backs, 

[*  The  ball  and  cross,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
taken  down,  re-cast,  and  gilt,  in  1821,  when  the  cathedral 
was  repaired.] 
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while  boys  just  arrived  at  manhood  hold  their 
he.ads  higher,  and  show  tokens  of  great  satisfaction, 
if  any  good-natured  lass  affi.xes  the  coveted  mark. 

D.  R.  F. 

Sutler  and  Chatterton.  — 

“ 0ns  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has 
found  a line  of  Rowlej^  in  Hudibras.”  Horace  Walpole  to 
Cole,  June  19,  1777.  — Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities, 
by  Charles  John  Smith. 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  direct  me  to  the 
line,  or  inform  me  who  was  the  chaplain  ? Has 
the  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken 
been  published  in  any  of  the  collections  of  Horace 
Walpole’s  Correspondence  f*  H.  J. 

Sheffield. 

Rastell,  and  Methwold  or  Methold.  — IMS.  Diary 
of  events  between  1631  and  1635.  At  the  end  of 
a MS.,  written  temp.  Car.  I-,  is  a diary  of  some 
events  between  these  year*  in  the  handwriting  of 
a person  unknown.  A clue  may  be  afforded  by 
the  following  extracts,  which  seem  to  show  that 
he  v/as  brother-in-law  to  persons  of  the  name  of 
Rastell  and  Methold  or  Methwold,  viz. : 

“I  write  to  my  brother  Rastell  the  24^1^  March,  1631.” 

“ I write  to  my  brother  Methold,  President  of  the  East 
Indies,  into  the  Downes,  27  March,  1633,  of  the  comitt- 
ment  of  Sir  Maurice  Drummond,  Usher  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  for  some  affront  to  the  Earl  of  Carlile.” 

The  MS.  in  1648  belonged  to  “ Onslow  Gardy- 
ner,”  as  is  indicated  by  the  autograph  on  a fly-leaf. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  ? G. 

Alteration  of  Climate  and  Progressive  Variation 
of  the  Seasons  in  England.  — I should  feel  in- 
debted to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  would 
refer  me  to  data  on  this  subject.  Allusions  bear- 
ing upon  the  point  in  chronicles  or  letters  before 
1600  would  be  especially  valuable. 

Vincent  Sternberg. 

The  Letters  of  Abelard.  — In  an  old  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  cxvi.,  April  1837),  is 
a notice  of  the  “ Original  Letters,  Manuscripts, 
and  State  Papers,”  collected  by  W.  Upcott ; and 
among  the  letters  of  eminent  persons  of  early 
times  it  states  that  the  above  contained  “ a small 
collection”  of  Peter  Abelard's  Letters,  “of  inesti- 
mable value  in  showing  us  the  state  of  learning 
and  of  education  at  the  same  period.”  Now  I 
would  ask,  was  the  above  a published  work,  or 
merely  a miscellaneous  and  inedited  collection  ? 
No  vestiges  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  I have  been  informed  that  they 
were  probably  disposed  of  by  sale  at  the  collector’s 
death.  Can  any  of  your  learned  readers,  who 


[*  This  Queiy,  which  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1®^  S.  x. 
326.,  remains  unanswered.  The  letter  is  printed  in  tVal- 
pole’s  Letters,  edit.  1840,  rol.  v.  p.  466.] 


with  me  ai’e  disposed  to  consider  Abelard  as  a 
“ Representative  Man,”  give  any  clue  to  the  habi- 
tat of  these  most  precious  documents  ? Ardens. 


iSStnor  eStieitciS  Snitlj 

PascaVs  Letters.  — Can  you  give  me  the  ex- 
planation of  the  following  letters,  used  by  B.  Pas- 
cal as  subscription  to  his  third  letter  ? 

“ E.  A.  A.  B.  P.  A.  E.  D.  E.  P.” 

L.  G.  R. 

[In  M'Crie’s  edition  of  The  Provincial  Letters,  1847, 
occurs  the  following  note  to  Letter  III. : “ In  Nicoll’s  edi- 
tion this  letter  is  signed  with  the  initials  E.  A.  A.  B.  P.  A. 
F.  D.  E.  P.,  which  seem  merely  a chance  medley  of  letters, 
to  quiz  those  who  were  so  anxious  to  discover  the  au- 
thor.” Under  the  difficulty,  hotvever,  perhaps  a guess 
may  be  allowed.  The  letter  concludes,  “ Tell  all  our 
friends  the  news  of  the  censure,  and  love  me  while  I am, 
E.  A.  A.  B.  P.  A.  F.  D.  E.  P.,”  id  est,  Et  Ami  Affectioniic, 
Blaise  Pascal,  Ami  Fidble,  Devoud  Et  Parfait.] 

Old  Work  on  Chess.  — Has  the  following  black- 
letter  12mo.  ever  been  reprinted?  Is  it  scarce,  or 
of  value  ? 

“ The  Pleasaunt  and  wittie  Playe  of  the  Cheasts  re- 
newed, with  Instructions  both  to  learne  it  easely  and  to 
play  it  well.  Latelj’  translated  out  of  Italian  into  French ; 
And  now  set  furth  in  Englishe  by  James  Kowbothara. 
Printed  at  London  by  Bowlande  Hall  for  James  Row- 
bothum,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  hys  shoppe  vnder  Bowe 
churche  in  Cheape  syde,  1562.” 

It  has  108  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  dia- 
grams. Any  information  about  it  will  oblige 

Henry  Kensington. 

[The  bibliography  of  this  work  is  curious.  The  ear- 
liest practical  writer  on  chess  is  Lucena,  whose  treatise, 
entitled  Arte  hreue,  e introduccion  muy  necessaria  para 
saber  jugar  al  Axedres,  con  ciento  y cincncnte  Juegos  de 
partido,  Salamanca,  4to.,  was  published  about  1495.  This 
work  was  copied  by  Daraiano,  who  published  a treatise 
at  Rome  in  1512,  entitled  Lihro  da  imparare  giuncara  a 
Scacchi,  &c.,  4to.,  -which  -n-as  translated  into  English  by 
James  Rowbotham  in  1562.  Another  edition  of  the  En- 
glish translation  -was  printed  by  Thomas  Marshe  in  1569. 
In  1813,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sarratt  also  translated  the  works  of 
Damiano,  Rui  Lopez,  and  Salvio,  on  the  Game  of  Chess. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  Damiano’s  work  was  in  its  turn 
copied  without  ackno-wledgment  by  D.  Antonio  Porto. 
Row'botham’s  translation  sold  for  4?.  14s.  6c?.  at  Towne- 
ley’s  sale.  Cf.  Lowndes’s  Manual  and  Penny  Cyclo.,  art. 
Chess.] 

“ The  Catalogue  of  Honor." — Who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  work : The  Catalogue  of  Honor,  or 
Tresury  of  True  Nobility  peculiar  and  proper  to  the 
Isle  of  Great  Britaine.  London,  printed  by  AVm. 
Jaggard,  1610,  fol.  ? Is  it  a rare  work,  and  what 
may  be  its  value  ? D.  Lloyd. 

[This  -n-ork  was  originally  commenced  by  Robert 
Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  and  completed  bj'  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Milles,  Customer  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and 
Keeper  of  Rochester  Castle.  A MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary has  the  following  remark : “ I,  Peter  Le  Neve, 
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Norroy,  doe  (hink  to  l>e  the  original  MS.  of  the  printed 
book,  called  Milles’s  Catalogue  of  Honor,  printed  1610.” 
In  most  of  the  impressions  extant,  a portion  of  the  letter- 
press  at  p.  403.  is  cancelled : it  contained  an  account  of 
the  natural  children  of  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devon. 
The  large  paper  copies  of  this  work  are  very  rare;  and  if 
in  good  condition  have  sold  for  more  than  20?.] 

Member's  for  London^  their  Precedence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  — In  a little  12mo.  volume, 
the  title-page  of  which  is  as  follows, 

“ Reports  of  Speciall  Cases  touching  severall  Customs 
and  Liberties  of  the  City  of  London.  Collected  by  Sir 
//.  Calthrnp,  Knight,  sometimes  Recorder  of  London,  after 
Attornej'-General  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  Liveries. 
Whereunto  is  annexed  divers  Ancient  Customes  and 
Usages  of  the  said  City  of  London.  Never  before  in 
Print.  London,  Printed  for  Ahel  Roper,  at  the  Sun 
against  St.  Punstan’s  Church  in  Fleet-  Street.  1655.” 

Among  many  other  MS.  notes  I find  the  follow- 
ing: 

“ The  members  for  y=  city  of  London  have  a right  to 
sit  on  the  right-hand  immediately  next  to  the  Speaker's 
chair  in  the  House  of  Commons ; and  on  the  first  day  of 
every  new  parliament  thej’  appear  in  the  house  in  their 
gowns  of  aldermen  and  exercise  that  privilege.  They 
are  the  only  members  of  that  house  who  have  precedence.” 

Did  this  practice  ever  exist  ? Has  it  been  dis- 
continued ? and  if  so,  when  ? J.  G.  Morten. 

[In  Jlr.  May’s  very  admirable  work  On  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Parliament,  p.  165.,  we  are  told : “ In  the 
Commons  no  places  are  particularly  allotted  to  members; 
but  it  is  the  custom  for  the  front  bench  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  chair  to  be  appropriated  for  the  members  of  the 
Administration,  which  is  called  the  Treasury  or  Privy 
Councillors’  bench.  The  front  bench  on  the  opposite 
side  is  also  usually  reserved  for  the  leading  members  of 
the  Opposition  who  have  served  in  high  offices  of  state ; 
but  other  members  occasionally  sit  there,  especially  when 
they  have  any  motion  to  oifer  to  the  House.  And  on  the 
opening  of  a new  Parliament,  the  members  for  the  city 
of  London  claim  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
or  Privy  Councillors’  bench.”  And  in  a note  Mr.  JMay 
adds;  “ In  1628  a question  was  raised,  whether  the  mem- 
bers for  the  city  of  London  were  ‘ Knights ; ’ but  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  decision.  — Com.  Journals,  i. 
894.” 

Shake-bag.  — I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents can  give  me  particulars  of  this  game. 
I presume  it  to  be  one  particular  variety  of  cock- 
fighting,  but  shall  be  glad  of  particulars,  or  refer- 
ences as  to  where  I can  get  the  information. 

L.  J. 

[In  A New  Dictionary,  by  Jon  Bee,  Esq.  (aKos  J. 
Badcock),  it  is  stated  that  a “ Shake-bag  match,  in  cock- 
fighting,  is  the  fighting  adventitiously,  of  guessing  at 
weights  and  pairing,  while  the  fowls  are  still  in  their 
respective  bags.”] 


IfiepUeS. 

mason’s  short-hand  : thomas  gurnet. 

(2"‘'  S.  iii.  150.) 

Mason’s  system  of  short- hand  was  very  popular 
in  its  time,  and  superseded  Kich’s.  It  forms  the 


basis  of  IMr.. Gurney’s  system,  which  is  still  used 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  Gurney’s  name 
does  not  appear  in  any  biographical  dictionary,  I 
send  what  information  I have  been  able  to  gather 
respecting  him.  He  was  born  in  1705,  being  son 
of  John  Gurney  and  Hannah  Young,  his  wife.  He 
practised  the  art  of  short-hand  writing  at  London, 
in  which  he  became  very  expert,  and  for  many 
years  wrote  the  Sessions  Paper,  containing  reports 
of  the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey.  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished his  system  of  short-hand,  which  soon  be- 
came very  popular,  and  ran  through  many  editions. 
It  is  still  used  by  the  parliamentary  reporters, 
and  is  generally  considered  the  best  that  has  yet 
appeared  (“  H.  & Q ,”  S.  viii.  589.).  There 
are  portraits  of  Mr.  Gurney  prefixed  to  various 
editions  of  his  Brachygraphy,  and  underneath, 
the  following  arms : Per  fesse  or  and  az.,  3 pal- 
lets counterchanged.  Crest.  On  a ducal  coronet, 
a lion’s  head.  He  died  June  22,  1770,  leaving  by 
his  wife  Martha  Marson,  a son  Joseph,  who  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  his  father,  and  gave  the 
public  a new  edition  of  the  Brachygraphy.  He 
died  at  Walworth  in  1815,  leaving  a son  John, 
who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Messrs.  Gurney  still  hold  the  appointment  of 
short-band  writers  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  also,  I believe,  to  the  Government. 

A new  edition  of  Gurney  was  published  in  1824, 
by  Charles  Green.  The  system  is  fully  noticed  in 
the  London  Encyclopaedia. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  in  several  works 
on  short-hand  a brief  history  of  the  art.  Harding’s 
edition  of  Taylor  contains  a list  of  writers  on  the 
subject  from  1588  to  1828,  derived  from  the  MSS. 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hanbury,  a contributor  to  “ H. 
& Q.,”  who  has  made  extraordin.ary  collections 
concerning  short-hand.  He  may  also  consult  the 
notes  to  Oldys’s  “ Life  of  Peter  Bales,”  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica.  As  to  the  short-hand  of 
the  ancients  consult  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Antiq.  art.  “ Hotae,  Hotarii;”  Reliquiae  Bax- 
terianae ; Justus  Lipsius  de  Notis  et  Notariis  Vete- 
rum.  Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  SUETAn’s  DAUGHTER. 

(2°*^  S.  iii.  163.) 

“ Do  you  know  the  story 
Of  Christ  and  the  Sultan’s  daughter? 

That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  them  all.” 

“Where  did  Longfellow  get  this?”  inquires 
Eirionnach.  I am  acquainted  with  three  dif- 
ferent versions  of  it.  One  in  Flemish,  De  Sou- 
dans  Dochter,  quoted  by  Hoffmann  in  the  Horae 
Belgicce  ; another  in  Swedish  beginning, 

“ Fn  hednisk  Konungsdotter  bald 
gick  ul  en  morgenstunde,”  §'c. ; 
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and  a third,  in  German,  which  occurs  in  the  first 
vohnne  of  the  “ Wunderhorn,”  the  most  poetical 
of  all,  and  the  version,  no  doubt,  which  Lon^;- 
i'cUow  liad  in  view,  commencing  — 

“Der  Sultan  hatt’  ein  Doehterlein 
Die  war  fruh  aufgestanden, 

Wol  um  zu  pfllicken  Bliimeleia 
In  ihres  Vaters  Garten.” 

I shall  attempt  a translation  of  it,  adhering  as 
close  to  the  original  as  possible  : 

“ The  Sultan’s  little  daughter  rose,  and  left  her  father’s 
towers. 

And  -wandered  forth  at  early  morn,  to  view  the  little 
flowers. 

“ And  as  she  looked  the  flowers  upon,  all  glitt’ring  in  the 
dew, 

‘ Ah,  pretty  flowers,’  the  maiden  thought,  ‘ would  I 
your  master  knew ! 

“ ‘ He  must  a mighty  master  be,  a Lord  of  might  and 
worth. 

Who  makes  to  grow,  in  lovely  bands,  these  flowers  upon 
the  earth. 

“ ‘ Oh,  in  my  heart  I love  him  deep,  and  should  he  hither 
wend, 

I’d  leave  my  father’s  halls,  and  go  his  garden-flowers 
to  tend.’ 

“ There  came  to  her  at  midnight  hour  a man  in  glorious 
sheen : 

‘Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  fairest  maid,  love  lights  my 
heart  I ween  ! ’ 

“ Quick  from  her  bed  the  maiden  rose,  and  to  her  window 
hies. 

Saw  Jesus  there,  her  dearest  love,  all  glorious  in  her 
eyes. 

“ She  op’d  to  him  with  joyfulness,  and  bent  her  to  the 
earth, 

And  bade  him  friendly  welcome,  like  one  of  noble 
birth. 

“ ‘ From  whence  comest  thou,  O fairest  j’-outh  ? from 
whence,  0 youth  so  fair.’ 

Within  my  father’s  realms  is  none,  that  with  thee  may 
compare.’ 

“ ‘ Thou,  fairest  maid,  hast  thought  of  me,  within  thy 
father’s  bowers. 

Out  of  my  father’s  realms  I’ve  come ; I’m  master  of  the 
flowers.’ 

“ ‘ Oh  Lord,  my  Lord,  how  far  from  hence  doth  thy 
father’s  garden  lie.’ 

There  I shall  go  his  flowers  to  tend,  for  ever  and  for 
aye.’ 

“ ‘ My  garden  lies  in  Eternity,  far,  far  from  hence  away ; 

AVith  a bridal  crown  I’ll  crown  thee  there,  with  a rosy 
wreath  array.’ 

“From  his  finger  he  took  a ring  of  gold  — a ring  so 
bright  to  see. 

To  the  Sultan’s  daughter  he  gave  it,  and  asked  her  his 
bride  to  be. 

“ And  when  she  pledged  her  love  to  him,  his  wounds 
began  to  flow : 

‘ 0 love,  why  is  thy  heart  so  red  ? My  love  hath 
wrought  thee  woe! 

Why  is  thy  heart  so  red,  and  whence  these  blood-drops 
on  tby  hands  ? ’ 


“ ‘ For  thee  my  heart  is  red,  for  thee  the  blood-drops  that 
Amu  see ; 

I had  them  when  for  thy  dear  sake  I died  upon  the 
tree. 

“ ‘ My  Father  calls,  now  haste  thee  bride!  long,  long  for 
thee  I’ve  sought ! ’ 

In  Jesu’s  love  she  trusted,  and  her  bridal  croivn  hath 
bought.” 

I have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  in  this  trans- 
lation accuracy  rather  than  elegance.  The  Flemish 
version  is  far  more  circumstantial,  and  is  rather 
lengthy ; but  has  hardly  the  poetic  worth  of  the 
German  one.  Nossek. 


ENGLISH  CURRANTS  AND  FOREIGN  CURRANTS,  A 

ruZZLE  TO  THE  GREEKS  AS  WELL  AS  TO  THE 

ENGLISH. 

(2”‘>  S.  iii.  148.) 

If  Mr.  Riley  will  look  into  Dodven's  History  of 
Plants,  translated  in  1578,  he  will  find  that  seed- 
less grape  of  the  Levant,  which,  as  growing  in 
England,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Corinthian  grape 
degenerated,  described  as  “ the  beyond-sea  goose- 
berry.” It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  white 
and  red  currant  (Ribas')  grow  naturally  in  many 
places,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Scotland. 
Alton,  in  bis  Hortus  Keweiisis,  considers  this 
Ribes  a native  production  ; and  the  black  currant 
is  also  supposed  to  be  a native  product  of  Britain. 
The  general  term  currant,  “grappe  de  Corinthe,” 
would  seem  to  point,  nevertheless,  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  ivas  originally  derived.  Johnson 
accepts  this  as  a “ probability  : ” Pardon  asserts  it 
as  a fact.  The  currant  tree  is  said  to  have  been 
first  planted  in  England  in  1533.  The  hawthorn 
currant  tree  (Ribes  oxyacanthoides)  was  introduced 
from  Canada,  in  1705.  But  leaving  to  better  qua- 
lified correspondents  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
native  place  of  the  Grossularia  and  Ribes  (the 
latter  includes  the  red,  white,  and  black  currants, 
and  the  purple  gooseberry),  allow  me  to  make  a 
note  on  the  astonishment  and  perplexity  which 
have  for  ever  embarrassed  the  much-troubled 
Greeks,  touching  the  use  made  by  the  English  of 
the  currants  bought  by  them  in  Zante  and  Ce- 
phalonia.  It  was  so  two  centuries  ago,  and  the 
Greeks  are  still  labouring  under  the  perplexity. 
Fynes  Moryson,  in  his  gossiping  Itinerary,  printed 
in  1617,  — a book  so  amusing  that  all  the  dull  and 
solemn  dogs  barked  themselves  hoarse  at  it,  — 
says ; 

“ Delight  for  sweetings  hath  made  the  use  of  corands  of 
Corinth  so  frequent  in  all  places  and  with  all  persons  in 
England,  as  the  very  Greeks  who  sell  them  wonder  what 
Ave  do  Avith  such  great  quantities  thereof,  and  know  not 
hoAV  Ave  should  spend  them  except  Ave  use  them  for  dying 
or  to  feed  hogs.” 

So  at  the  present  moment  the  Greeks,  whose  cur- 
rants are  purchased  by  none  but  English  mer- 
chants, imagine  that  Englishmen  must  necessarily 
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e.it  them,  or  die.  They  take  us  for  a nation  that 
e.xists  on  plum-pudding,  and  respect  us  more  for 
lliat  supposed  fiict  than  for  our  nationality.  Mr. 
Bowen,  in  his  Mount  Athos  (1852),  states  that  if 
England  lost  its  taste  for  currants,  Greece  would 
be  ruined.  These  are  cultivated  all  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Peloponnese,  from  Patras  to 
Corinth.  At  the  convents  where  the  traveller 
tarried,  the  monks  would  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
price  of  their  staple  produce.  “ How  many  in- 
mates are  there  in  the  monastery  ? ” we  asked. 
“ Three  hundred,”  they  replied  ; “ and  how  much 
do  you  think  grapes  will  fetch  this  year  in  Eng- 
land ? ” “ Is  your  library  in  good  order  ? ”.  “ No  ; 
but  our  grapes  are  of  e.xcellent  quality.”  “ May 
we  see  your  church  ? ” “ Certainly  ; we  hope  you 

will  recommend  us  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Patras,”  &c.  Fynes  Moryson  does  not  state  the 
amount  of  the  fruit  imported  into  England  in  his 
time;  the  average  annual  quantity  now  imported 
reaches,  in  round  numbers,  half  a million  hundred- 
weight! No  wonder  the  Greek  cultivators  take 
us  for  a nation  of  pudding-eaters.  J.  Dohan. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Kilet  inquires  whether  the  elder 
DTsraeli  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  currant- 
bush  was  transplanted  to  England  at  the  period 
when  our  commerce  with  Zante  was  first  opened 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

As  DTsraeli  names  that  island,  which  is  one  of 
the  nurseries  of  the  description  of  vine  which  pro- 
duces the  small  grapes  imported  into  this  country 
under  the  name  of  currants,  he  may  possibly  have 
meant  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  grow  that  particular  vine  in 
Great  Britain. 

But  if,  misled  by  similarity  of  name,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  currant-bush,  properly  so  called, 
which  is  common  in  our  gardens,  was  introduced 
from  Zante,  it  is  a mistake.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Grossularice,  and  genus  Ribes,  and  is  in- 
digenous in  the  temperate  regions  of  Northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  But  the  currants  <jf 
commerce  are  the  fruit  of  a genuine  vine,  which 
grows  chiefly  in  that  part  of  Greece  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  ; whence  the  designation  currants, 
being  a corruption  of  the  French  name,  “ raisins 
de  Corinthe.”  J.  E.  T. 

Warwick  Square,  S.W. 


“The  currants  of  commerce,  the  produce  of 
Zante  and  Patras,”  are  not  currants  at  all ; they 
are  grapes.  They  were  first  known  in  this  country 
as  “ grapes  of  Corinth,”  or  “ Corinthes.”  In  the 
seventeenth  century  they  were  always  called  “Co- 
rinthes,” a name  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
“ currants.”  Time  was  when  I was  prized  as  I 
deserve  ; citron,  meat,  and  condiments  of  the  best 
were  associated  with  pae.  I was  thoroughly  aris- 


tocratic, fit  to  tickle  the  gastronomic  glanns  of  the 
most  lordly  gathered  round  their  wassail  bowl  at 
Christmas.  I am  a poor,  vulgar,  seedy  thing  now, 
and  I hardly  wonder  that  your  correspondent 
should  turn  to  his  AVithering,  and  expect  to  find 
my  fruit  under  the  old  familiar  genus  Ribes.  Im- 
mortal Jack  Horner  would  take  no  pains  now  to 
pull  out  his  “plumb”  in  triumph,  nor  feel  the 
least  “cocky”  at  his  find.  But  look  into  my 
lady’s  receipt-book  in  the  time  of  good  King 
Charles,  and  you  will  find  that  nothing  less  clas- 
sical or  less  aristocratic  than  “ Corinthe,”  and  the 
richest  of  condiments,  entered  into  the  spicy  soul 
of  Mince  Pie. 


PRESIDENTS  OP'TIIE  ROY  AD  COLEEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
OF  LONDON  FROM  1518  TO  1857. 

(2"'>  S.  iii.  169.) 

A complete  Series  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  from  the  foundation 
of  that  learned  body  by  K.  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  long  a desideratum  to  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country.  No  such  list  has  ever  been 
published,  and  I believe  I am  correct  in  stating 
that  no  attempt  has  heretofore  been  made  to  com- 
pile one  from  official  records. 

Having  had  occasion,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Roll  of  the  College  (a  MS.  now  in  the  library),  to 
institute  a careful  search  of  the  Annals  from  1518 
to  the  present  time,  I am  enabled  to  supply  the 
information  asked  for  by  your  correspondent : and 
I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to 
place  on  record,  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  an 
authentic  List  of  the  Presidents  of  the  College, 
compiled  from  the  Annals,  and  verified  by  other 
documents  among  the  archives. 

William  Mdnk,  M.D. 
Finsbury  Place,  March  5,  1857. 

1.  1518-24.  Th6mas  Linacre,  M.D.,  Patav.  incorp.  Oxon. 

Obiit  20  Oct.  1524. 

The  Founder  and  first  President  of  the  College. 
1525.  Uncertain. 

2.  152G.  Thomas  Bentley,"  M.D.  Oxon.  ( ?),  1518. 

3.  1527-28.  Richard  Bartlot,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1508  (?). 

Obiit  1656,  ast.  87. 

1529-30.  Thomas  Bentley,  M.D.  "Vide  No.  2. 

1531.  Richard  Bartlot,  M.D.  Vide  No.  3. 

No  records  from  1531  to  1540. 

4.  1541-43.  Edward  Wotton,  M.D,  Patav.  incorp.  Oxon. 

1525.  Obiit  5 Oct.  1555,  set.  63. 

5.  1544.  John  Clement,  M.D.  Obiit  1 July,  1572. 

6.  1545-46.  William  Freeman,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1521. 

7.  1547.  John  Burgess,  M.D.  Obiit  1550. 

1548.  Richard  Bartlot,  M.D.  Vide  No.  3. 

8.  1549-50.  John  Fryar,  M.D.  Cantab.  (?).  Obiit  21 

Oct.  1563. 

9.  1551-52.  Robert  Huick,  A.M.  Oxon.,  M.D.  Cantab. 

incorp.  Oxon.,  1566. 

10.  1553-54.  George  Owen,  M.D,  Oxon.,  1527,  Obiit 
18  Oct.  1558,  j 
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11.  1555-60.  John  Caius,  M.D.  Patav.  1541  ; incorp. 

Cantab.  1544  ( ?).  Obiit  29  July,  1673,  ajt.  63. 

12.  1661.  Richard  Masters,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1654. 

1562-63.  John  Caius,  M.D.  Vide  No.  11. 

1564-67.  Robert  Huick,  M.D.  Vide  No.  9. 

13.  1568.  Thomas  Francis,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1554. 

14.  1569.  John  Symmges,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1554.  Obiit 

7 July,  1588. 

15.  1570.  Richard  Caldwell,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1554.  Obiit 

1585. 

1571.  John  Caius,  M.D.  Vide  No.  11. 

1572.  John  Symmges,  M.D.  Vide  No.  14. 

No  records  from  this  until  1581. 

16.  1581-84.  Roger  Giffard,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1566.  Obiit 

27  Jan.  1596-7. 

17.  1585-88.  Richard  Smith,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1599. 

18.  1589-99.  William  Baronsdale,  M.D.  Obiit  1608. 

19.  1600.  William  Gilbert,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1603. 

20.  1601-3.  Richard  Forster,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1573.  Obiit 

1616. 

21.  1604-6.  Thomas  Langton,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1606. 

22.  Oct.  25,  1606  to  1608.  Henry  Atkins,  M.D.  Obiit 

21  Sep.  1634. 

23.  1609-11.  Sir  William  Padd}-,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav. 

Oxon.  incorp.  1591.  Obiit  Dec.  1634. 

24.  1612-14.  Thomas  Moundford,  M.D.  Obiit  1630. 
1615.  Richard  Forster,  M.D.  Vide  No.  20. 

Apr.  9.  1616-17.  Henry  Atkins,  M.D.  Vide  No.  22. 

1618.  Sir  William  Paddy,  M.D.  Vide  No.  23. 

1619.  Thomas  Moundford,  M.D.  Vide  No.  24. 

26.  1620.  Richard  Palmer,  M.D.  Cantab. 

1621-23.  Thomas  Moundford,  M.D.  Vide  No.  24. 
1624.  Henry  Atkins,  M.D.  Vide  No.  22. 

26.  1625-27.  John  Argent,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  May, 

1643. 

27.  1628.  John  Giffard,  M.D.  Oxon.  Obiit  1647. 
1629-33.  John  Argent,  M.D.  Vide  No.  26. 

28.  1634-40.  Simeon  Fox,  M.D.  Obiit  20  Apr.  1642. 

29.  1641-44.  Othowell  Bleverell,  BI.D.  Lugd.  Batav., 

1613.  Cantab,  incorp.  1616.  Obiit  13  July,  1648. 

30.  1645-49.  John  Clark,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  30  Apr. 

165.3. 

31.  1650-54.  Sir  Francis  Prujean,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit 

23  June,  1666. 

32.  1655-66.  Sir  Edward  Alston,  M.D.  Cantab.  Incorp. 

Oxon.  1626.  Obiit  24  Dec.  1669. 

33.  1667-69.  Francis  Glisson,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1677. 

34.  1670-75.  Sir  George  Ent,  M.D.  Patav.  1636.  lu- 

corp.  Oxon.,  1638.  Obiit  13  Oct.  1689,  set.  85. 

35.  1676-81.  Sir  John  Micklethwait,  M.D.  Patav.  1638. 

Incorp.  Oxon.  1648.  Obiit  28  July,  1683,  set.  70. 

36.  1682.  Thomas  Coxe,  M.D.  Patav.  1641.  Incorp. 

Oxon.,  1646.  Obiit  1685. 

37.  1683.  Daniel  Whistler,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav,,  1645. 

Incorp.  Oxon.,  1647.  Obiit  11  May,  1684. 

38.  1684-87.  Sir  Thomas  Witherley,  M.D.  Cantab.  1655. 

Obiit  23  March,  1693-4. 

39.  1688.  George  Rogers,  M.D.  Patav.  Incorp.  Oxon., 

1648. 

40.  1689-91.  Walter  Charleton,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1642-3. 

Obiit  24  April,  1707,  set.  87. 

41.  1692-93.  Thomas  Burwell,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.  In- 

corp. Oxon. 

42.  1694.  John  Lawson,  M.D.  Patav.  1659.  Incorp. 

Cantab.  Obiit  21  May,  1705. 

43.  1695.  Samuel  Collins,  M.D.  Patav.  1651.  Incorp. 

Oxon.  1652.  Obiit  11  Apr.  1710,  set.  93. 

44.  1690-1703.  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1659. 

Obiit  5 Jan.  1703-4,  set.  75. 

45.  1704-7.  Edward  Browne,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1663.  M.D. 

Oxon.,  1667.  Obiit  28  August,  1708,  set.  64. 


46.  1708.  Josias  Clerk,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1666.  Obiit 

8 Dec.  1714,  set.  75. 

47.  1709-11.  Charles  Goodall,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1670.  Obiit 

23  Aug.  1712. 

48.  1712-15.  William  Dawes,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.  et 

Cantab.,  1682. 

49.  1716-18.  John  Bateman,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1682. 

50  1719-34.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.,  M.D.  Aurant.  et 
Oxon.  diplomate,  1701.  Obiit  11  Jan.  1752,  set.  92. 

51.  1735-39.  Thomas  ]?ellett,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1705.  Obiit 

4 July,  1744. 

52.  1740-45.  Henry  Plumptre,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1706.  Obiit 

20  Nov.  1746. 

53.  1746-49.  Richard  Tyson,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1715.  Obiit 

3 Jan.  1749-50. 

54.  Jan.  19,  1750.  James  Jurin,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1716. 

Obiit  22  Mar.  1750,  set.  66. 

55.  1750-53.  William  Wasey,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1723.  Obiit 

Apr.  1757,  set.  62. 

66.  1754-63.  Thomas  Reeve,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1732.  Obiit 
3 Oct.  1780,  aet.  80. 

57.  1764.  William  Battie,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1737.  Obiit 
13  June,  1776. 

58.  1765-66.  Sir  William  Browne,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1721. 

Obiit  10  Mar.  1774,  set.  82. 

59.  1767-74.  Thomas  Lawrence,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1740.  Obiit 

6 June,  1783,  set.  72. 

60.  1675-84.  William  Pitcairne,  M.D.  Oxon.  (dipl.), 

1749.  Obiit  25  Nov.  1791. 

61.  1785-90.  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.,  M.D.  Cantab., 

1756.  Obiit  15  June,  1809,  set.  88. 

62.  1791.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1758.  Obiit 

24  Feb.  1806. 

1792-93.  Sir  George  Baker.  Vide  No.  61. 

1794.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.D.  Vide  No.  62. 

1795.  Sir  George  Baker.  Vide  No.  61. 

1796-1803.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.D.  Vide  No.  62. 

63.  1804-10.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Bart.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1774. 

Obiit  17  June,  1830,  set.  88. 

64.  1811-12.  Sir  Francis  Mihnan,  Bart.,  M.D.  Oxon., 

1776.  Obiit  24  June,  1821,  aet.  75. 

65.  1813-19.  John  Latham,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1788.  Obiit 

20  Apr.  1843,  set.  82. 

66.  1820-43.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1791. 

Obiit  9 Mar.  1844,  aet.  78. 

67.  1844-56.  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1813. 

Obiit  24  Dec.  1856,  set.  72. 

68.  Jan.  5,  1857.  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1818. 

The  present  President  of  the  College. 


JAMES  HOWEEE,  ESQ.  : “ EPISTOE.®  HO-ELIAN.®.” 

(2P^  S.  iii.  167.) 

F.  K.  asks  for  information  respecting  this  vo- 
luminous writer. 

There  is  a memoir  of  him  in  Wood’s  Atheva 
Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.,  which  is  accompanied 
with  a catalogue  of  his  works.  Wood  says  of 
Howell,  — 

“ His  writings,  having  been  only  to  gain  a livelihood, 
and,  by  their  dedications,  to  flatter  great  and  noble  per- 
sons, are  very  trite  and  empty ; stolen  from  other  authors 
without  acknowledgment,  and  fitted  only  to  please  the 

humours  of  novices I have  never  met  with  any 

of  his  larger  works,  except  the  collection  of  Familiar 
Epistles,  which,  however  they  may  evince  him  a man  of 
considerable  erudition,  are  certainly  replete  with  absurd 
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and  unnatural  conceits,  new  created  phrases,  &c 

Many  of  tliese  letters  were  not  written  until  the  author 
of  them  was  in  the  Fleet,  and  purposely  published  to 
relieve  his  necessities.”  . . . 

Wood  allows,  however,  that  Howell  had  — 

“ A singular  command  of  his  pen  both  in  prose  and 
verse;  and  that  Lloyd  mentions  him  with  respect,  as 
the  author  of  many  works  much  admired  on  their  first 
publication,  and  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digbc',  and 
other  distinguished  characters.” 

An  article  in  the  Gent's  Magazine,  1795,  p;  726. 
says  : 

“ Howell  wrote  no  less  than  fifty  different  works  -,  most 
of  them  were  written  while  the  author  was  conjined  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  for  debts  occasioned  by  prodigality.  They 
principally  consist  of  translations  from  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  of  pamphlets  relative  to  the  Civil  Wars,  in 
which  we  find  him  writing  on  both  sides,  now  a Eepub- 
licau,  now  a Royalist.” 

Granger  describes  Howell  as  — 

^ Master  of  more  languages,  and  author  of  more  books, 
than  any  Englishman  of  his  time,  having  published  more 
than  One  Hundred  Volumes,  besides  his  LondinopoUs.  . . 
During  the  Civil  Wars,  after  having  been  Member  of 
Parliament,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  his  loyalty, 
and  compelled  to  write  for  a subsistence.” 

I find  another  note  among  my  papers,  to  which 
I have  not  appended  any  authority,  but  I trans- 
cribed it  nearly  twenty  years  ago  from  some  au- 
thentic document,  which  states  that  — 

“ At  the  Restoration  Howell  was  appointed  Historio- 
grapher, which  post  he  enjoyed  until  1666,  when  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  where  a monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory.” 

The  letters  contained  in  the  Epistolce  Ho- 
Elianm  extend  over  a period  of  thirty-seven  years, 
the  earliest  bearing  the  date  April  1,  1617,  and 
the  latest  that  of  St.  Innocents’  Day  (Dec.  28, 
1654).  The  first  letter  from  the  Fleet  Prison  is 
dated  March  26,  1643  ; and  a letter  dated  Hov. 
20,  1643,  gives  an  account  of  his  committal  to 
that  prison ; various  letters  from  the  Fleet  occur 
during  1644,  1645,  1646,  1647,  and  1648,  and  the 
last  letter  from  thence  is  dated  Aug.  9,  1648.  I 
quote  from  the  edition  of  1754.  The  first  edition  is 
said  to  have  been  published  in  1650;  if  so,  addi- 
tions were  made  to  subsequent  editions.  There 
was  an  edition  printed  in  1726,  in  8vo.,  and  called 
the  ninth  edition;  that  of  1754  was  the  eleventh. 

PisHET  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 


The  inquiry  in  “H.  & Q.”  respecting  Mr. 
Howell’s  writings  put  me  in  mind  to  refer  to  the 
above  work,  which  in  itself  throws  considerable 
light  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which 
Mr.  Howell  lived.  My  copy  (edition  of  1737)  is 
made  more  valuable  by  the  many  marginal  notes 
which  a relative  of  mine,  an  antiquary,. has  made 
in  it,  respecting  the  life  of  the  author,  and  the 
pedigrees,  &c.,  of  those  to  whom  his  letters  were 


written,  as  well  as  references  to  legends  and  con- 
temporaneous incidents. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  make  an  inquiry  through 
the  columns  of  “ H.  & Q.”  respecting  a curious 
history  related  by  Mr.  Howell.  On  pp.  247-8,  I 
read  : 

“As  1 pass’d  by  St.  Dunstan’s  in  Fleet  Street,  1 stepp’d 
into  a Lapidary  or  Stone-cutter’s  shop  ....  and  casting 
my  eyes  up  and  down,  I spied  a huge  marble  with  a large 
Inscription  upon  it.” 

And  then  follow  the  epitaphs  of  four  persons  — 
John  Oxenham,  his  sister  Mary,  his  son  James, 
and  his  mother  Elizabeth,  of  all  whom  it  was  said 
that  when  near  death  “ a bird  with  a white  breast 
was  seen  fluttering  about  ” their  beds.  A mar- 
ginal note,  which  is  an  extract  from  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  Jan.  1794,  adds  : 

“ Lately  died  at  Exeter,  at  the  age  of  80,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Weston,  relict  of  S.  Weston,  eldest  son  of  Stephen, 
sometimes  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Mrs.  E.  Weston  was  the 
3'oungest  daughter  of  William  Oxenham,  Esquire,  of  Ox- 
enham. The  last  appearance  of  the  bird  mentioned  by 
Howell  and  Prince  is  said  to  have  been  at  BIrs.  E.  Wes- 
ton’s eldest  brother’s  death-bed.” 

Has  there  been  any  subsequent  narration  of  the 
appearance  of  this  bird  at  the  death-beds  of  the 
Oxenham  family  ? Is  the  tombstone  to  which 
Mr.  Howell  refers  still  to  be  seen  anywhere  ? 

On  pp.  417-8  of  the  Epistolce  Ho-Eliance  is  a 
letter  devoted  exclusively  to  an  enumeration  of 
the  medicinal  qualities  and  “ various  virtues  ” of 
tobacco.  Varloy  ap  Haret. 


ON  FOLLOWING  THE  MASS. 

(2“‘^  S.  iii.  167.) 

I will  answer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the 
three  Queries  of  W.  C. 

1.  When  was  the  Missal  first  translated  into 
English  for  the  use  of  the  laity  ? Answer.  The 
entire  Missal  was  first  translated  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordell  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
This  was  published  in  4 vols.,  the  Latin  being 
given  throughout  with  the  English,  in  the  year 
1738.  But  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Preface  that 
before  this  the  Daily  Mass  had  often  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  Gother,  first  printed  in  a collected 
form  in  1718,  who  published  the  Mass  in  English. 

2.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  English  Prayer- 
Book  containing  devotions  adapted  to  the  Sacri- 
fice. Answer.  The  oldest  Manual  I possess  is 
dated  1728  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
little  more  than  a reprint  of  the  Prayer  Book 
long  before  in  use  among  English  Catholics.  Mr. 
Gother’s  works  comprise  Instructions  and  Devo- 
tions for  hearing  Mass,  which  contain  three 
methods ; the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  “ for 
well-instructed,”  and  the  third  “for  the  more 
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ndvnnced.”  In  the  second  of  these,  the  whole  of 
the  Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Mass  is  given  in 
English  ; but  whether  the  translation  is  Mr.  Go- 
ther’s  own,  or  copied  from  some  older  version,  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He  must  have 
composed  these  Devotions  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  he  died  in  1704.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Hymns  in  our  Prayer-Books, 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Mass  and  Vespers,  were 
translated  chiefly  by  Dryden  and  Pope.  The 
usual  version  of  the  Dies  IrcB  was  by  Lord  Ros- 
common. 

3.  How  was  the  Mass  followed  by  the  laity 
before  the  Missal  was  translated  for  their  use,  or 
before  Prayer-Books  containing  Devotions  for 
Mass,  were  written  or  compiled  ? Answer.  The 
faithful  had  their  Prymers,  Hours,  or  Prayer- 
Books  in  English  ; and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  recited  various  offices  and  prayers  out  of 
them,  while  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  It  is 
true  that  they  did  not  contain  any  regular  set 
Prayers  for  Mass ; but  we  occasionally  find  in 
them  devotions  for  parts  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Thus  we  find  in  an  edition  of  the  Hours  of  1507, 
a form  “ To  answere  the  preest  atte  masse  whan 
he  sayth.  Orate  pro  me  fratres-,"  “A  prayer  atte 
gyvyng  of  pax  “A  prayer  tofore  thou  receyve 
the  sacrament;  another  whan  thou  hast  receyved 
it;”  “Prayers  to  the  sacrament  atte  levacion” 
(the  elevation).  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
very  few  in  those  days  could  read,  we  must  con- 
clude that  they  were  sufficiently  instructed  to 
join  their  intentions  with  the  priest,  and  to  ac- 
company him  with  vocal  prayers  according  to 
their  devotion.  F.  C.  H. 


COLONEL  HICHAKD  NICOLLS,  CONQUEROR  OE  NEW 
TORK  IN  f664. 

(2"'"  S.  iii.  166.) 

A Query  from  a correspondent  in  America  has 
induced  me  to  look  out  the  paper  I send  you, 
which  contains  some  account  of  the  life  and  family 
of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls.  For  further  informa- 
tion as  to  his  family  I must  refer  your  corre- 
spondent to  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Topo- 
grapher and  Genealogist.  F.  H. 

“ Those  who  have  'read  the  amusing  history  of  New 
York  by  Mynheer  Knickerbocker,  or  any  other  account 
of  the  origines  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  western  continent, 
are  aware,  that  some  two  centuries  ago  it  was  tlie  prin- 
cipal settlement  in  the  Dutch  plantation  of  New  Nether- 
lands, and  that  upon  its  conquest  by  the  English  it  sur- 
rendered its  name  of  New  Amsterdam  in  honour  of  James, 
Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  province,  or  rather  the 
liberty  to  conquer  it,  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II. 
They  may,  perhaps,  also  remember  that  the  person  who 
established  the  Anglo-Saxon  pre-eminence  in  this  portion 
of  America  was  Colonel  Bichard  Nichols.  I have  col- 
lected the  following  notes  relating  to  this  gentleman,  who 
played  so  conspicuous  a part  in  American  history. 


“ Richard  Nicolls  (in  spelling  a name  so  variously 
written  I shall  adopt  the  orthography  used  by  himself) 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Francis  Nicolls,  who  is  described  in 
a pedigree  of  the  family  entered  in  the  Heralds’  College 
in  1628,  as  ‘ of  the  Middle  Temple,  one  of  the  Squiers  of 
the  Bath  to  Sir  Edward  Bruse,  and  lyeth  buried  at  Ampt- 
hill,  CO.  Bedford.’  * * * § His  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Bruce  of  Carnock,  Knt.,  the  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Edward  Bruce,  the  favourite  servant  of  James  I.,  and  his 
Master  of  the  Rolls.f  Richard  Nicolls  was  born  in  the 
year  1624,  probably  at  Ampthill,  at  which  place  his  father 
was  buried  in  the  same  year.  Ampthill  great  park  was  a 
royal  chase,  the  custody  of  which  was  granted,  in  1613, 
by  King  James  I.  to  Thomas  Lord  Bruce,  whose  son,  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  was  created  in  1664  Viscount  Bruce  of  Ampt- 
hill, and  Earl  of  Aylesbury.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Nicollses  were  for  man}-  years  lessees  of  Ampthill 
Park  under  the  Bruce  famil3'',  and  resided  at  the  Great 
Lodge,  or  Capital  Mansion,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Survey  of 
1G49.J  Here  Richard  Nicolls  passed  his  boyhood  under 
the  charge  of  his  mother,  who  survived  her  husband,  and 
remained  a widow  until  her  death  in  1652.  He  had  two 
brothers,  who  survived  their  father,  the  one,  Edward,  ten 
years,  and  the  other,  Francis,  five  j'ears  older  than  him- 
self. His  only  sister,  Bruce,  was  thirteen  j'ears  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  was  married  shortly  after  to 
John  Frecheville  (son  and  heir  apparent  of  Sir  John 
Frecheville  of  Staveley,  co-  Derby,  Knt.),  who,  in  1664, 
was  created  Baron  Frecheville  of  Stavele3\  She  died  in 
1629,  without  issue,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.! 

“ The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1642  found 
Richard  Nicolls  at  the  universit3’,  where,  if  we  can  ac- 
cept the  testimony  of  the  epitaph  on  his  monument  in 
Ampthill  church,  he  acquired  some  distinction  in  his 
studies.  He  was  not  permitted  however  to  pursue  this 
career;  but  in  1643,  at  the  youthful  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  called  away  to  take  part  in  the  civil  war,  which  was 
then  activel3’-  waging.  As  might  be  supposed  from  his 
connexions,  the  S3'mpathies  and  affections  of  Richard 
Nicolls  were  engaged  on  the  royal  side.  His  mother  was 
one  of  a family  — itself  connected  with  the  ro3’al  line  — 
which  had  been  caressed  and  enriched  by  King  James. 
His  uncle,  Dr.  William  Nicolls,  a dignitar3' of  the  English 
Church,  was  indebted  to  the  favour  of  King  Charles  for 
his  preferments,  having  been  presented  in  1623  to  the 
living  of  Cheadle  in  Chester  by  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  to  whom  the  presentation  had  fallen 
by  lapse,  and  was  advanced  in  1644  to  the  Deaner3'  of 
Chester. 

“Richard  Nicolls  joined  the  royal  forces,  in  which  he 
received  the  command  Of  a troop  of  horse.  Each  of  his 
brothers  commanded  a company  of  infantry  on  the  same 
side,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause;  but  the  favour  which  their  services  gained 
them  was  more  honourable  than  advantageous.  They 
shared  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  and  following  their 
banished  king  in  his  wanderings,  Edward,  the  elder  bro- 
ther, died  at  Paris,  and  Francis  at  the  Hague.  During 
the  period  following  the  death  of  King  Charles,  when  the 
ro3'al  family  remained  in  Paris,  Richard  Nicolls  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  James  Duke  of  York,  whose 
attendants,  as  we  learn  from  Clarendon,  shared  in  a more 
than  ordinary  degree  in  the  distresses,  and  also  in  the 


* Edward  Bruce,  second  Lord  Bruce  of  Kinlop,  was 

made  a Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  creation  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1610.  Collins’s  Peerage,  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury. 

t Pedigree,  1628.  J Lysons's  Bedfordshire,  Tp.  S8. 

§ Collectanea  Top.  et  Gen.,  vol.  iv.  p.  5, 
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disorder  and  faction,  -whicli  prevailed  in  the  banished 
rourt.*  In  the  spring  of  1G52,  the  Duke  of  York  obtained 
the  permission  of  his  brother  and  his  council  to  join  the 
army  under  the  Marshal  Turenne,  then  engaged  in  the 
war  of  the  Fronde.  Richard  Nicolls  accompanied  him  f, 
and  had  thus  an  opportunity,  to  .adopt  the  words  of  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin  in  proposing  to  the  queen  to  send  her 
son  to  the  wars,  of  ‘ learning  his  meatier,  under  a general 
reputed  equal  to  any  captain  in  Christendom.’  J The 
duke  afterwards  served  upon  the  other  side  under  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  de  Condd,  and  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  was  followed  throughout  these  cam- 
paigns by  Nicolls,  who  on  the  return  of  the  royal  family 
to  their  country  in  1660,  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber  to  the  duke. 

“ In  1664,  war  wi(h  Holland  being  then  imminent,  the 
king  granted  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  the  country 
in  North  America  then  occupied  by  the  Dutch  Settlement 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  is 
dated  the  12th  of  March,  1664,  and  it  comprises  Long 
Island,  and  ‘ all  the  land  from  the  west  side  of  Connec- 
ticut river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  the 
islands  known  by  the  names  of  Martin’s  Vineyard  or 
Nantucks,  otherwise  Nantucket.’ § Part  of  this  tract 
was  conveyed  away  by  the  duke  to  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton  and  George  Carteret  of  Saltrum,  co.  Devon,  bj' 
lease  and  release  dated  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  June,  1664,  || 
and  received  the  name  of  New  Jersey  from  its  connexion 
with  the  Carteret  family. 

“ Letters  patent  were  issued  on  the  2.5th  of  April,  1664, 
appointing  Colonel  Richard  Nichols,  Sir  Robert  Carre, 
Knt.,  George  Cartwright  (Carteret?),  esq.,  and  Samuel 
Maverick,  esq..  Commissioners,  with  power  for  them,  or 
•any  three  or  two  of  them,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  of 
whom  Col.  Richard  Nichols,  during  his  life,  should  be 
always  one,  and  should  have  a casting  vote,  to  visit  all 
the  colonies  and  plantations  within  the  tract  known  as 
New  England,  and  ‘ to  heare  and  determine  all  com- 
plaints and  appeales  in  all  causes  and  matters,  as  well 
military  as  criminal  and  civil,  and  proceed  in  all  things 
for  the  providing  for  and  settleing  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  said  country  according  to  their  good  and  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  to  such  instructions  as  they  or  the  successors 
of  them  have,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  for  us  in 
that  behalfe,  and  from  time  to  time  to  certify  us  or  our 
privy  councel  of  their  actings  and  proceedings  touching 
the  premisses.’^ 

“The  instructions  furnished  to  Colonel  Nicolls  respect- 
ing his  proceedings  with  the  Dutch,  required  him  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  same  obedience  with  the  king’s  subjects 
in  those  parts,  without  using  any  other  violence  than 
was  necessary  to  those  ends ; and  if  necessary,  ‘ to  use 
such  force  as  could  not  be  avoided  for  their  reduction, 
they  having  no  kind  of  right  to  hold  what  they  are  in 
possession  of  in  our  unquestionable  territories,  than  that 
thej'  are  possessed  of  by  an  invasion  of  Us.’  ** 

“ The  expedition  under  Nicolls  set  sail  from  Ports- 
mouth in  June,  1664.  It  consisted  of  four  frigates,  and 
about  300  soldiers.  Colonel  Nicolls,  on  board  the  ‘ Guyny,’ 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  27th  July,  and  required  assist- 
ance towards  reducing  the  Dutch.  The  council  of  the 


* Clarendon  History,  bk.  xiii. 

t I state  tins  on  the  authority  of  George  Chalmers’s 
Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies,  p.  573.  I do  not 
know  where  he  gained  his  information. 

I Clarendon,  bk.  xiii. 

§ Smith’s  History  of  New  York,  p.  14. 

II  Ibid. 

^ Hutchinson’s  History  of  3Iassachussets,  yo\.i.  App.  15. 
Hazard’s  Hist.  Collect.,  vol.  ii.  640. 


town  agreed  to  furnish  200  men,  but  the  object  was 
effected  by  Nicolls  before  this  force  joined  him.  On  the 
20th  August,  his  force  being  now  collected  at  Long 
Island,  Nicolls  summoned  the  Dutch  governor  to  sur- 
render. Stuyvesant,  the  governor,  would  willingly  have 
defended  the  town,  but  there  was  no  disposition  in  the 
burghers  to  support  him ; and  a capitulation  was  signed 
on  27th  bj' Commissioners  on  each  side,  and  confirmed  by 
Nicolls.  * In  the  course  of  the  next  months.  Sir  Robert 
Carr  and  Col.  Carteret  reduced  all  the  remaining  Dutch 
Settlements  in  the  New  Netherlands. 

“ Upon  the  reduction  of  New  Amsterdam,  Nicolls  as- 
sumed the  government  of  the  province,  now  called  New 
York,  under  the  style  of  ‘Deputy-Governor  under  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York  of  all  his  territories 
in  America.’  The  American  authorities  are  generally 
agreed  that  his  rule,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  was 
honest  and  salutary.  English  forms  and  methods  of 
government  were  gradually  introduced  : and  in  June, 
1665,  the  Scout,  Burgomasters,  and  Schepens  of  the  Dutch 
municipality  were  superseded  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs.  His  administration  lasted  three  years,  and  his 
mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  summed  up  byWilliam  Smith, 
the  historian  of  New  York:  — ‘He  erected  no  courts  of 
justice,  but  took  upon  himself  the  sole  decision  of  all  con- 
troversies whatever.  Complaints  came  before  him  by 
petition ; upon  which  he  gave  a day  to  the  parties,  and 
after  a summary  hearing,  pronounced  judgment.  His 
determinations  were  called  edicts,  and  executed  bj'  the 
sheriffs  he  had  appointed.  It  is  much  to  his  honour, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  this  plenitude  of  power,  he 
governed  the  province  with  integrity  and  moderation. 
A representation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  to 
the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  made  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  commends  him  as  a man  of  an  easy  and 
benevolent  disposition ; and  this  is  the  more  to  be  relied 
upon,  because  the  design  of  the  writers  was,  by  a detail 
of  their  grievances,  to  induce  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
to  take  them  under  its  immediate  protection.’ f In  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  dated  Nov.  1665,  Colonel 
Nicolls  thus  expresses  himself : ‘ My  endeavors  have 
not  been  wanting  to  put  the  whole  government  into  one 
frame  and  policy,  and  now  the  most  factious  republicans 
cannot  but  acknowledge  themselves  fully  satisfied  with 
the  way  and  method  they  are  in.’J 

“Nicolls  returned  to  England  in  1667,  and  resumed  his 
position  in  the  Duke  of  York’s  household.  In  1672  war 
was  again  proclaimed  against  the  Dutch.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  land  and  sea  services  was  not  then  esta- 
blished, and  several  landsmen  volunteered  to  serve  in  the 
fleet,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  the  Count  D’Estrdes.  Among 
these  volunteers  were  several  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral’s 
household,  and  among  their  number  Colonel  Richard 
Nicolls.  In  the  engagement  which  took  place  at  Soleba}-, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1672,  in  which  Lord  Sandwich  lost 
his  life  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  ship  which  he  com- 
manded, Colonel  Nicolls,  with  Sir  John  Fox,  the  Captain 
of  the  ‘ Royal  Prince  ’ in  which  he  sailed,  and  several 
others  of  the  volunteers,  was  also  killed.§  His  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  forty-seven, 

“ Colonel  Nicolls  left  no  legitimate  issue,  and,  I believe, 
was  never  married.  His  will,  dated  the  1st  of  May,  1672, 
on  board  the  ‘ Royall  Prince’  at  the  Nore,  was  proved  by 
his  executors  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  in 


* See  this  at  length  in  Smith’s  Hist,  of  New  York,  p.  26. 
f Smith,  History  of  New  York,  p.  36. 
f Cited  from  New  York  Papers,  iv.  6.,  and  Chalmers, 
Political  Annals,  p.  599. 

§ Kennett,  p.  314. 
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the  following  June.  He  desires  to  be  buried  at  Ampthill, 
and  alms  to  be  given  to  the  parishes  through  which  his 
funeral  would  pass,  and  a marble  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  mentioning  his  father 
and  mother,  his  brother  William,  and  his  brothers  Ed- 
ward and  Francis,  the  one  dead  at  the  Hague,  the  other 
at  Paris  during  the  late  usurpation ; and  his  executors 
might  add  what  they  pleased  about  his  own  services  in 
America  and  elsewhere.  He  prays  his  executors  to  be 
‘ earnest  solicitors  with  his  Highness  for  the  money  due 
to  him.’ 

“ His  executors  fulfilled  his  injunctions  by  erecting  a 
white  marble  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  chancel  of  Ampthill  Chui'ch,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  cannon  ball  which  caused  his  death  is 
enclosed,  with  the  words  ‘ Jnstrumeyiium  mortis  et  immor- 
talilatis.’  The  inscription  on  the  monument  is  long, 
and  may  be  read  in  Pennant’s  Journey  from  Chester  to 
London,  Appendix,  p.  447.” 


RELIABLE. 

(2“’*  S.  iii.  155.) 

I am  sorry  to  say  I am  not  convinced  by  P. 
First  I will  reply  to  his  questions,  the  last  first, 
and  then  the  other  will  explain  itself.  What  does 
“ quid  credas  aut  cui  credas  ” mean  ? Terence 
himself  shall  explain  — “ Tibi  credo  hoc.”  So 
that  the  meaning  of  “ quid  credas  ” is,  In  what  to 
rely  upon  some  one  not  expressed,  the  accusa- 
tive not  depending  on  the  verb  at  all,  but  on  a 
preposition  understood,  as  in  the  Greek  accusa- 
tive vx-tirToyai  r))v  Ke<paKr)u,  and  so  we  find,  in  place 
of  this  accusative,  a genitive  “ Cui  omnium  rerum 
credit,”  which  means  in  all  things.  I still  there- 
fore affirm  that  credo  does  not  properly  mean  to 
believe  at  all  without  a dative  or  preposition  after 
it  expressed  or  understood.  But  this  is  not  all: 
credo  certainly  never  means  to  believe  a person 
except  when  followed  by  a dative  or  preposition. 
AVe,  however,  use  “ credible  ” of  witnesses  as  well 
as  facts,  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  saying 
“ reliable.”  I will  now  add  a few  examples,  1st 
of  analogous  words  ; 2nd  of  irregular  words ; 
3rd  of  English  words  ending  in  “ ble”  with  an  ac- 
tive signification  — there  are  so  many  in  English 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  them  all : 

1st.  Medicabilis ; of  persons. 

Navigabilis;  capable  of  being  sailed  (in),  which  is 
just  as  absurd  as  relied  (on). 

Laughable ; to  be  laughed  (at). 

Accountable;  to  be  accounted  (for). 

Acquaiutable ; to  be  acquainted  (with). 

Available;  to  be  availed  (of). 

Eatable;  to  be  bated  or  fought  (for),  and  so  de- 
bateable;  to  be  debated  (about). 

Habitable;  to  be  dwelt  (in). 

Indictable  (offence)  (for  which)  we  maybe  indicted. 

Compauable;  lit  to  be  companied  (with),  (unless  it 
is  active).  Chaucer,  vid.  Richardson. 

Indispensable;  to  be  dispensed  (with). 

Disposable;  to  be  disposed  (of). 

Infallible  proofs ; by  which  we  cannot  be  deceived, 
or  it  may  be  active,  &c.  &c. 


2nd.  Capable,  Accustomablo,  Actionable,  Advantage- 
able,  Clergyable,  Serviceable,  Charitable,  Fashion- 
able, &c.  &c. 

3rd.  Accordable,  Agreeable,  Alliable,  Comfortable,  Con- 
ducible.  Sensible,  Chanceable,  Communicable 
(person).  Compatible,  Concordable,  Conformable, 
Conscionable,  Conversable,  Delectable,  Durable, 
Irascible,  Reasonable,  Stable,  Passible,  Passable, 
Responsible,  &c.  &c. 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  words  ending  in  “ ble  ” 
are  always  synonymous  with  passive  infinitives. 
The  English  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  our  lan- 
guage is  alive,  and  so  shows  its  life  by  invention 
of  new  words,  which  are  sure  to  be  distasteful  to 
some  people  who  will  call  them  “newspaper  slip- 
slop," and  the  like;  just  as  if  some  of  the  noblest 
writing  did  not  come  out  in  the  gigantic  English 
newspapers,  which  do,  and  must,  infiuence  our 
language  as  much  as  our  other  writers.  J.  C.  J. 


MrpTic^  tff  dWinor  daticrtcti. 

Speech  addressed  to  Charles  II.  (2°'*  S.  iii.  148.) 
— I presume  that  the  Declaration  to  which 
Clebicus  (D.)  refers  is  one  a copy  of  which  now 
lies  before  me,  forming  part  of  a volume  with  this 
title  : — 

“ Recueil  de  quelques  Pieces  ci-devant  publiees.  En 
favour  de  ceux  de  la  Religion  Refoimiee  en  France.  Avec 
la  Declaration  du  Roy  du  28  May,  1669.  Contenant  ce 
qui  doit  etre  observd  par  ses  Subjects  de  la  Religion  Re- 
formee.” 

This  volume  is  in  12imo.,  and  has  no  name  of 
place  or  printer,  nor  date ; but  probably  ivas 
printed  about  1670-80.  It  contains  a short  pre- 
face “ au  Lecteur,”  an  index  of  thirteen  pieces 
collected  in  the  volume,  followed  by  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  with  separate  titles  and  paging. 
First  conies  a decree  against  the  “ enlevement  des 
enfans  protestants,”  made  in  1665  ; next  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  its  supplemental  articles;  and, 
thirdly,  one  with  this  title  — 

“ Declaration  du  Roy  en  faveur  de  ses  subiets  de  la 
Religion  pretendud  Reforme'e.  Confirmative  des  Edicts  de 
Pacification,  Declarations,  Reglemens  et  Articles  il  cux 
cj'-deuant  Accordez.  Donne  k Paris  le  8 Juillet,  1643. 
Et  Verifid  en  Parlement  le  3 Aoust  1643.” 

The  last  piece  in  the  book  is  — 

“ Declaration  du  Roy  contenant  ce  qui  doit  estre  d’ores- 
navant  observe  par  ceux  de  la  Religion  Pretendue  Re- 
formee.  Verifie'e  en  Parlement  le  28  Mai’,  1669.” 

This  is  the  declaration  alluded  to  in  the  first 
title-page,  and  is  probably  the  one  respecting 
which  Clericus  inquires  : it  makes  16  pages  in 
all  (including  title),  and  consists  of  a preamble,  of 
49  articles,  and  the  verification.  Perhaps  your 
correspondent  would  like  to  see  the  book ; if  so, 
let  him  say.  For  my  part,  I am  anxious  to  know 
more  of  the  contents  of  the  MSS.  to  which  he 
refers,  as  they  might  be  very  useful  to  M.  Lievre, 
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who  is  now  writing  a History  of  the  Reformed 
Cliurches  of  Poitou  ; with  which  province,  I need 
not  say,  Rochelle  stood  in  very  close  relationship. 

B.  H.  C. 

Ossinn's  Poems  (2"'*  S.  iii.  28.)  — A communi- 
cation headed  “ Authenticity  of  Ossian’s  Poems,” 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson’s  insinuation  is  referred  to, 
that  “ the  Translator  would  never  show  the  original 
MS.”  has  reminded  me  of  the  following  curious 
letter,  dated  “Belfast,  August  4,  1820,”  which  I 
placed  aside,  long  since,  with  other  papers.  I 
send  the  original  document,  yellow  with  age  : 

“ On  opening  a vault  where  stood  the  cloisters  of  the 
old  Catholic  Abbey,  at  Connor,  founded  by  St.  Patrick, 
the  workmen  discovered  an  oaken  chest,  of  curious  and 
ancient  workmanship,  whose  'contents  on  being  opened, 
proved  to  be  a translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Irish 
character,  and  several  other  manuscripts  in  that  language. 
The  box  was  immediately  taken  to  the  Minister  of  Con- 
nor, the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  who  unfortunately  did  not 
understand  the  aboriginal  langimge,  and  he  sent  it  to 
Dr.  Macdonald  of  Belfast,  who  soon  discovered  the  MSS. 
to  be  the  original  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  written  at  Con- 
nor, by  an  Irish  Friar,  named  Terence  O’Neal,  a branch 
of  the  now  noble  Family  of  the  Earl  O’Neal  of  Shane’s 
Castle,  in  the  year  1463.  The  translations  by  Macpher- 
son,  the  Scotchman,  appear  to  be  very  imperfect ; this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  Scotch  Gaelic  language  having  no 
character  in  which  to  preserve  the  Poems  they  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  sister  country.  The  Irish  Translations  of 
the  Poem,  however,  by  Baron  Harold,  who  dedicated  the 
work  to  Edmund  Burke,  are  nearer  the  original,  for  the 
wily  Scot,  Macpherson,  to  give  them  a greater  air  of  an- 
tiquity, omitted  all  allusions  to  the  religious  subjects 
which  the  originals  possess.  The  fixing  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Poem  at  and  round  Connor,  by  the  antiquarian  Camp- 
bell, who  travelled  here  a few  3xars  ago,  gave  rise  to  the 
digging  and  searching  about  the  old  Abbey  and  Castle, 
which  has  thus  happilj-  terminated  in  making,  against 
his  will, ‘the  Land  of  the  Harp,’ the  birthplace  of  the 
author  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  I conclude  in  the  words 
of  Smollett : — ‘ Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn ! ’ ” 

William  John  Fitz-Patbick. 

Kilmacud  Manor,  Dublin. 

Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer  (2“'^  S.  iii.  67.)  — The  song 
written  by  Lady  Maxwell,  to  this  tune,  is  called 
“ The  Soldier’s  Song.”  The  first  line  and  each  of 
the  lines  of  the  chorus  begins  with  the  words, 
“ Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer.”  J.  W.  H. 

Wigtoun,  N.  B. 

Double  Hexameter  (2'"’  S.  iii.  168.) — I have 
always  seen  the  lines  quoted  thus  : 

“ Qui  Christum  noscit,  sat  scit  si  cretera  nescit : 

Qui  Christum  nescit,  nil  scit  si  caatera  noscit.” 

I believe  they  are  St.  Augustine’s.  They  cer- 
tainly savour  strongly  of  his  love  of  epigram  and 
alliteration.  p.  C.  H. 

Workmen's  Terms  (2"'*  S.  iii.  166.)— If  my 
memory  does  not  mislead  me,  W.  0.  W.  will  find 
something  like  that  which  he  seeks  in  Randle 
Holmes’s  Academie  of  Armorie.  M.  L. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 


Lorcha”  (2"'^  S.  iii.  170.)  — One  would  natu- 
rally look  to  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  for  this 
word,  but  in  vain.  In  Chinese,  a ship,  or  any 
vessel  that  navigates  the  water,  is  called  chue7i  : 
whence,  ping  chuen,  a ship  of  war ; seun  chuen, 
a small  cruiser ; yang  chuen,  a foreign  ship ; ho~ 
chuen,  a merchant  ship ; pih  tsaou  chuen,  a junk 
(whence  perhaps  our  word  junk,  thus,  chuen  junk), 
a low  chuen,  a short  of  fighting  ships  : and  from 
low  chuen  may  have  been  corrupted  lorcka. 

Mr.  Cobden  (in  his  speech  in  the  House,  Feb. 
26),  said  — 

“A  vessel  called  a hrcha,  a name  derived  fiom  the 
Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  river,  opposite  to  that  wliere  Hong  Kong  lies, 
and  which  merely  means  that  it  is  built  after  the  Euro- 
pean model,  not  that  it  is  built  in  Europe.” 

R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Singularly  enough,  within  half  an  hour  after 
seeing  this  Query,  I met  with  the  reply  to  it  in  a 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  speech  last  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons ; 

“ Lorcha  is  a name  derived  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment at  Macao,  on  the  moutli  of  the  Canton  river,  opposite 
to  that  where  Hong  Kong  lies,  and  which  merely  means 
that  it  is  built  after  the  European  model.”  — Times  re- 
port, Feb.  27. 

Mercator,  A.B. 

“ Carrenare  ” (2"'*  S.  iii.  170.)  — I have  not  a 
copy  of  the  work  referred  to  in  the  Query,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  two  lines  in  Chaucer  : 

“ Go  hoodless  into  the  drie  see,”  &c. 

I do  not  understand  the  “ drie  see ; ” but  the 
carrenare  is  the  carnerie  (charnel  house)  : so  the 
meaning  of  the  lines  must  be  something  to  this 
effect : that  if  any  go  unprotected  into  danger,  he 
will  come  to  the  “ dead  house.”  B.  W. 

Meaning  of  “ hi  ” (2“'^  S.  iii.  169.)  — In  is  not 
a prefix,  as  your  correspondent  supposes  ; the  en- 
tire word  Inver,  or  as  it  should  be  spelled,  Inbear, 
and  pronounced  Inver,  means  pasture  land  on  a 
river’s  bank,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a river.  It  means 
also  a river  in  some  cases,  but  then  it  should  be 
written  inmar  or  inmara,  i.e.  the  junction  of  the 
river  with  the  sea  ; the  pronunciation  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Inver.  Fras.  Crosslet. 

Baskett,  Baskett,  De  la  Beche  (2“'*  S.  ii.  416.) 
— In  confirmation  of  my  suggestion  that  these 
names  may  have  originated  in  the  old  Horman 
La  besche  (the  name  probably  of  a prison  func- 
tionary), I find  mentioned  by  the  elder  D’Israeli, 
Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament,  a Mr.  Basche,  who 
held  office  in  the  Ship  Victualling  Department, 
1566. 

This  is  worth  notice,  as  a nearer  approach  to 
what  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  these  names. 

Henry  T.  Riley. 
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Sunbeam  passing  unpolluted  through  Pollution 
(2““’  S.  i.  114.  304.  442.  502.)  — None  of  your  cor- 
respondents, I think,  have  noticed  a remarkable 
passage  in  Eusebius  on  this  point,  which  is  quoted 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  and  is  thus  introduced  by  him 
•while  treating  of  our  Saviour’s  Passion,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Creed  : 

“ Far  be  it  from  us  to  think  that  the  Deitv,  which  is 
Immutable,  could  suffer;  Which  only  hath  Immortality, 
could  die.  The  conjunction  with  Humanity  could  put  no 
imperfection  upon  the  Divinity;  nor  can  that  Infinite 
Nature,  by  any  external  acquisition,  be  any  way  changed 
in  Its  intrinsical  and  essential  perfections.  If  the  bright 
rags  of  the  Sun  are  thought  to  insinuate  into  the  most  noi- 
some bodies  without  any  pollution  of  themselves,  how  can 
that  Spiritual  Essence  contract  the  least  infirmity  by  any 
union  with  humanity? 


“ n?  out’  ^AiaKoO  (jjaiTOs  TrdfloieV  Ti  d/CTives  ra  Trarra  TrXijpov- 
crat,  Kal  awfxdTCjy  ve/cpwi^  Kal  ov  KaOa^Siv  €<f>airTO(J.evaf  ttoXu 
ttAcop  ij  acrco/xaroj  tov  ©cou  SvvaixLS  ovt*  dv  TrdOoLf^u  ov<rCay 
OUT*  dy  /3Aa/3etrj  aidfxaroi  acaijaarw?  €Tra<^u>/A€V'»^.” — Euscb.  De^ 
mon.  Evang.  1.  iv.  c.  13. 

Eieionnach. 


The  Sin  of  Gehazi  (2"'^  S.  ill.  169.)  — Perhaps 
the  following,  from  'J'homas  Aquinas  (2“.  quasst. 
C,  art.  1.),  may  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  correspondent  Mr.  Eastwood  : 


“Ad  quartum  dicendum,  quod  Simon  Magus  ad  hoc 
emere  voluit  potestatem  spiritualem,  ut  earn  postea  ven- 

deret Et  sic  illi,  qui  spiritualia  vendunt,  confor- 

mantur  Simoni  Mago  in  intentions : in  actu  vero  illi  qui 
emere  volunt.  Illi  autem  qui  vendunt  in  actu  imitantur 
GiiHAzi,  discipuium  Helisaii,  de  quo  legitur,  4 Reg.  V., 
quod  accepit  pecuniam  a leproso  mundato ; unde  vendi- 
tores  spiritualium  possunt  dici  non  solum  Symoniaci,  sed 
etiam  Giezitai." 


J.  Sansom. 


Vauxhall  (2'“'  S.  iii.  120.  177.)  — Mr.  Foss,  in 
his  account  of  Faukes  de  Breaute  (^Judges  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.),  after  stating  that  King 
John,  in  reward  for  his  services,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage Margaret,  the  widow  of  Baldwin  de  Ripariis, 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  with  the  wardship  of  her  son, 
Earl  Baldwin,  and  the  custody  of  his  lands,  pro- 
ceeds thus  : 


“ Part  of  these  were  in  South  Lambeth,  where  he  built 
a hall  or  mansion-house,  which  was  called  by  his  name, 
and  is  termed  Faukeshall,  or  ‘ La  Salle  Fawkes,’  in  10  Ed- 
ward I.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Isabella  de 
Fortibus,  Countess  of  Albemarle  and  Devon,  and  Lady  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  dated  in  1293,  by  which  she  sold  her 
possessions  to  King  Edward  1.’’ 

Both  Mr.  Foss  and  Mr.  Chnningham  quote  the 
Ai'chceological  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  275.,  as  their 
authority  ; and  Mr.  Cunningham  adds,  from 
Lysons,  vol.  i.  p.  321.,  the  several  grants  of  the 
manor  by  the  two  succeeding  kings,  and  how  it 
came  again  into  the  possession  of  Edward  III. 

In  the  charter,  dated  August  4,  1363,  by  which 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  permission  of  his 
father,  gave  this  property  to  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, to  found  a chantry  where  two  priests 
were  to  pray  for  his  soul  (which  is  copied  in  the 


Rev.  Canon  Stanley’s  Historical  Memorials  of 
Canterbury,  pp.  128 — 131.),  it  is  described  “ ina- 
nerium  nostrum  de  Faukeshalle  juxta  London.” 
The  estate  is  still  held  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
the  cathedral. 

Mr.  Booker  may  therefore  be  satisfied  that  it 
did  not  take  its  name  from  any  family  living  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  D.  S. 

Portraits  of  Bishops  (2"'^  S.  iii.  148.) — I should 
recommend  to  An  Ecclesiastic  the  works  of 
Britton  on  several  of  the  Cathedrals ; Granger’s 
Dictionary ; Cassan’s  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Sarum, 
Winton,  and  Bath  and  Wells ; Skelton’s  Oxoniu 
Illustrata.  He  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  birthplaces  of  bishops  than  to  discover 
their  portraits.  Evans  in  the  Strand  has  a very 
complete  set.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Anonymous  Portraits  (2'"’  S.  iii.  170.)  — The 
portraits  your  correspondent  has  are  : 

No.  1.,  that  of  Paul  Scarron  ; see  it  in  his 
Whole  Comical  Works,  translated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  &c.,  8vo,  1700. 

No.  2.,  that  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  to  be  found  in 
the  Diuine  Weehes  and  Workes  of  Du  Bartas, 
tran.slated  by  him,  folio,  1641,  with  Vicar’s  lines  ; 
Corn.  V.  Dalen,  Sculp.  J.  0. 

A Railway  Query  (2"^  S.  iii.  111.  176.)  — G.  J. 
C.  D.  is  a very  awkward  laughing-stock  for  J.  L. 
C.  or  C.  A.,  or  any  other  smatterer  of  dynamical 
science.  He  can  afford  to  let  them  laugh  to  their 
heart’s  content,  for  he  is  perfectly  right  in  his 
mechanics,  as  they  are  entirely  wrong.  It  is  de- 
monstrable that  a train  running  from  the  North 
Pole  southward,  or  from  the  South  Pole  north- 
ward, at  usual  railway  speed,  would  be  very  soon 
off  the  rails.  The  only  reason  why  no  allowance 
is  made  by  constructors  of  railways  for  the  lateral 
pressure  caused  by  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation,  as 
properly  pointed  out  by  G.  J.  C.  D.,  is  that  where 
railways  at  present  exist  that  pressure  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  oscillations  of  the  train 
due  to  other  causes.  C.  Manseield  Ingleby. 

Birmingham. 

" BlindmaJs  Holiday"  (2"''  S.  iii.  137.) — There 
is  really  nothing  occult  in  “ blindman’s  holiday,” 
if  people  could  but  be  persuaded  of  it.  When  it 
is  too  dark  to  continue  one’s  daylight  occupation, 
and  not  dark  enough  to  justify  candles,  we  lay 
aside  the  book,  or  pen,  or  brush,  or  needle,  saying 
“It  is  bllndnian’s  holiday;”  in  other  words,  “I 
must  now  be  idle  because  I cannot  see  to  work.” 
But  the  chatty,  pleasant,  little  interval  of  twilight 
which  follows  surely  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
utter  darkness  of  blindman’s  all  day.  The  holi- 
day, too,  it  must  be  remembered,  ceases  as  soon  as 
it  is  really  dark  enough  to  have  the  candles  in. 

P.  P. 
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Mistletoe,  hoiv  produced  (2"'*  S.  iii.  47.  153.)  — 
About  seven  years  since,  as  nearly  as  I can 
remember,  I was  induced  by  an  article  in  the 
Cottage  Gardener,  to  insert  some  seeds  of  the  mis- 
tletoe, according  to  Mr.  Holt  White’s  recipe, 
under  the  bark  of  three  or  four  apple-trees  in  my 
garden.  I looked  in  vain  for  their  germination 
from  time  to  time,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the 
circumstance,  till  your  pages  gave  me  a remindei’, 
and  I now  find  a vigorous  young  plant,  some  eight 
inches  in  breadth,  on  one  of  the  trees,  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  proceeding. 

It  is  by  no  means  a common  plant  in  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  I suspect  there  is  no 
other  specimen  of  it  growing  in  my  parish. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Bingham’s  Melcombe,  Dorchester. 

Almshouses  recently  founded  (2"'’  S.  ii.  189.  300. 
439.;  iii.  39.) — There  are  some  almshouses  on 
Bnfield  Highw.ay,  Middlesex,  which  were  “erected 
and  endowed,”  as  the  inscription  on  a stone  tablet 
tells  the  passer-by,  “ by  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  for 
the  support  of  six  poor  women,  a.d.  1847.” 

Mercator,  A.B. 

Door  Inscription  (2"'*  S.  ii.  238.)  — Over  the 
gate  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s  house,  — 

“ Dux  Cumbrise  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit.” 

King’s  Anecd.,  84. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A. 

Tailors  Gravestone  (2""' S.  iii.  66.)  — We  have 
now  got  to  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Tleur-de-lis  is,  in  books  of  fifty  years  old  and 
more,  very  generally  written,  flower-de-?z<ce.  In 
Scotland,  louse  is  pronounced  Zoose,  — thence  the 
pun.  P.  P. 

St.  Germain  Lords  (2"'^  S.  iii.  112.)  — I am  not 
aware  of  any  published  or  MS.  list  of  these  crea- 
tions; but  in  Mr.  Riddell’s  work  on  Peerage  and 
Consistorial  Law  I see  reference  made  to  the  dis- 
covery by  Mr.  Turnbull  (an  eminent  genealogical 
barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn)  of  an  original  patent  of 
the  English  barony  of  Cleworth  by  James,  in 
favour  of  his  favourite  counsellor,  John  Earl  of 
Melfort,  dated  August  7,  1689.  Along  with  this 
grant,  never  heard  cf  previously,  Mr.  Turnbull  it 
seems  had  found  an  original  pardon  by  Janies  to 
the  same  earl,  dated  at  St.  Germain,  June  23, 
1694.  See  Riddell,  ii.  963.  H. 

Temple. 


notes  on  books,  etc. 

Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Papers  left  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  just  com- 
pleted the  more  immediate  object  of  their  appointment 
by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,  ^c. 


Part  II.  The  New  Government,  1834-5.  Part  III.  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  1845-6.  As  may  be  supposed  the 
greater  interest  will  be  found  in  the  latter  portion  of  this 
volume;  treating,  as  it  does,  of  the  second  occasion  on 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself  in  the  position  of  being 
compelled  to  a course  of  conduct  at  direct  variance  with 
the  opinions  “adopted  at  an  early  period  of  his  public 
life”  — “opinions  generally  prev'alent  at  the  time  among 
men  of  all  parties,  as  to  the  justice  and  necessity  of  pro- 
tection to  domestic  agriculture,” — but  which  opinions  he 
was  now  to  renounce,  and  treat  as  nought.  One  thing  is 
clear,  however,  from  these  papers,  that,  although  uncon- 
sciously perhaps  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  those  views 
and  opinions  were  gradually  undergoing  great  modilica- 
tions;  and  when  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  in  1845, 
forced  him  as  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  cast 
about  for  the  means  of  averting  as  far  as  possible  the 
impending  calamity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  course 
of  reasoning  by  which  his  mind  was  converted  to  the 
doctrines  of  another  school.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  The  volume  presents  the  vindication  of  a 
great  man  for  his  conduct  at  a great  crisis.  It  will  of 
course  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  satisfactory,  as  the 
reader  considers  more  or  less  important  the  then  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  or  the  consequences  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  great  Conservative  party.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, it  will  do,  and  that  very  effectuall}'.  It  will  show, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  on  the  part 
of  all  the  eminent  men  who  figure  in  the  volume,  the  high 
principles  which  govern  the  conduct  and  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  English  statesmen.  The  public  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  receive  the  work  with  great  satisfaction,  and  will 
look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  promised  selection  from 
his  Correspondence,  “ written  with  all  the  unreserve  of 
personal  regard  or  official  connexion.” 

From  politics  to  poetry  is  a wide  step,  yet  one  we  must 
take,  that  we  ma}'  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a new 
reprint,  by  Messrs.  Washbourne,  of  Perc3’’s  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry.  We  believe  these  three  volumes, 
edited  bj'  the  learned  Bishop  of  Dromore,  have  done  far 
more  than  any  other  book  that  was  ever  produced  to  create 
a love  for  our  English  ballad  poetry:  and  that  as  long  as 
such  a taste  remains,  this  publication  will  retain  a fore- 
most place  in  every  libraiy.  In  the  present  edition, 
“The  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath,”  the  subject  of  some  recent 
communications  to  this  journal,  has  been  restored. 

From  one  reprint  to  another.  Mr.  Russell  Smith  has 
just  added  to  the  valuable  series  of  reprints  which  he  is 
producing  in  a neat  form,  and  at  a very  moderate  price, 
under  the  title  of  Library  of  Old  Authors,  a reprint  of 
Aubrey’s  Miscellanies.  This  little  volume,  with  the  por- 
trait and  memoir  of  Aubrej’  and  useful  index,  Vvill  be 
prized  by  all  who  know  how  valuable  arc  the  jottings  of 
“John  Aubrey”  on  the  matter  of  old  English  Folk  Lore. 

Dear  old  Westminster  — bj'  which  we  mean  West- 
minster proper,  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret’s  and 
St.  John’s,  where  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing  press 
erected  in  England, — has  signalised  itself  by  being  the  first 
of  the  metropolitan  districts  to  establish  a Free  Library. 
Tuesday'  evening  saw  it  opened  by  a meeting  presided 
over  bj-  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  and  which 
was  addressed  b^’  the  President,  by  Mr.  Ervart,  the  ori- 
ginator of  these  Free  Libraries,  Mr.  Helps,  the  Rev.  W. 
Cureton,  and  bj’  many  of  the  ratepayers ; but  bj’  none 
more  effectively  than  by  the  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  the 
Rev.  J.  Jennings,  who  declared  that  manj'  as  were  the 
sermons  preached  in  the  two  parishes,  none  were  so  good 
or  so  effective  as  the  consistent  Christian  life  of  their  ex- 
cellent chairman.  The  meeting  passed  ott'admirabl.v,  and 
we  trust  that  the  invitation  for  donations  of  books  and 
money  to  the  Westminster  Free  Library  will  be  liberally 
answered. 
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BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  P0ECHASB. 

Swift’s  X/etterS,  8vo.  liondon,  1741, 

The  Aldine  Magazine.  Royal  8vo.  All  publislisd. 

***  Letters,  eteting  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  .free,  to  be 
gent  to  Messrs.  Bsli.  Sl  Daloy,  Fublishers  of  “.NOTES  ANB 
QUERIES,”  188.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress is  given  for  that  purpose : 

Burgess,  Rev.  R,,  Topography  and  Antiquities  op  Rome.  8vo.  Lond. 
1831. 

Qoatremerb  DB  Quincy,  Vies  DBS  Architectes,  &c.  8vo.  1830. 
"Wanted  by  i?eu.  A,  Taylor^  M.A,,  3.  Blomfield.Terrace, Paddington.  W. 


^aUtei  to  Carre^pcttstteiits^. 

A mono  many  articles  of  great  interest  which  we  have  teen  compelled  to 
postpone  tintii  next  week  we  may  mention  Professor  De  Morgan  on 
Lord  Halifax,  Mrs.  Barton,  and  the  New  Atalantis  ; the  Rev.  Henry 
Walter  on  the  Time  of  our  Saviour’s  Birth  ; answers  to  Demonologi- 
cal Queries,  &c. 

Books  Wanted.  Tl^e  must  limit  the  space  allotted  to  these  wants.  The 
lists  from  our  hookselling  friends  are  getting  too  long  and  too  numerous. 
Those  we  have  received  from  them  this  week  wotUd  fully  occupy  one 
whole  page. 

A Constant  Reader  (Temple)  will  find  much  inf ormation  respecting 
The  Crescent  in  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  aiid  11th  Vols.  of  our  First  Series. 

W.  B.  H.  We  do  not  helieve  that  the  Catalogue  of  Satirical  Medals 
mentioned  in  “N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.ii.  347.  has  yet  appeared.  JFe  should  he 
glad  to  know  how  soo7i  it  may  be  expected. 

•The  Translator  of  Madame  de  Crequy  zs  thanked;  but  we  expect 
shoi'tly  to  have  the  guestion  as  to  Dr.  BidVs  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
“ God  Save  the  Kmg'"  definitively  settled  6?/Br.  Gaontlett  and  Mr. 

CSAPPECL. 

E.  L.  C.  (Beveridge)  will  find  the  Christmas  Play  of  St.  George  as 
performed  in  Cornwall,  in  Sandys^  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  p.  174.  It  is  no  doubt  a descendant  of  the  old  Mysteries. 

H.  Godwin.  The  Latin  d^'irJdng  song  beginning  — 

“ Meum  est  propositum  in  taberna.  mori,” 
forms  a portion  of  a longer  poem,  “ Confessio  GoUae,"  pu'inted  in  The 
Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  edited  by  Mr. 
Wright  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1841 . Se^  Inti'od.,  pp,  xix.  aiid  xlv. 
and  pp,  71—5. 


H.  T.  Bobart  will  find  the  lines  he  is  in  search  of  in  George  Caiman's 
Broad  Grins. 

H.  T.  B.  Lady  F.  Hastings.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  iii.  443.  522.  ; iv. 
44,  92.  108.  160. 

Senex  C.  Fraser's,  Blackwood's,  Bentley's,  the  New  Monthly,  all  ad- 
mit anonymous  tales. 

B.  W.  is  thanked  for  his  communication  on  The  Great  Sacrifice,  but  he 
will  find  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  the  present  number. 

Errata. — 2nd  S,  iil.  200.  col.  1. 1.  47.,  for  “Bien  Bom”  ?'eoc?“  Bim 
Bom.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscriptio7i  for  Stamped  Copies /or- 
warded  direct  fi'om  the  Publishers  iinchiding  the.  Half-yearly  Index)  is 
\\s.  id.,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in  favour  q/"  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom  also  all  Communi- 
cations FOR  TEE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


NOW  READY,  price  5s.  cloth, 

GENERAL  OEX 

TO 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

SUHXBS,  Vols.  X.  to 

“ The  utility  of  such  a volume,  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but  to  well- 
informed  readers  generally,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  .references  (between. 
30,000  and  40,000)  are  to  articles  which  themselves  point  out  the  best 
sources  of  information  upon  their  respective  subjects.”  — TAe  Times, 
June  28,  1856. 

“ Here  we  have  a wonderful  whet  to  the  First  Series  of  NOTES 
ANB  QUERIES,  exciting  the  appetite  of  those  who  do  not  yet  possess 
it,  and  forming  that  kind  of  necessary  accompaniment  to  it  which 
must  be  procured  by  those  who  do.  * * * PraeUcally,  in  fact,  the 
value  of  the  First  Series  of  NOTES  ANB  QUERIES  as  a work  of 
reference  is  doubled  to  all  students  by  tliis  publication.”  — JJaiaminer, 
July  12tb. 

“ A GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  valuable  and  curious  matter  in  the 
First  and  completed  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  a great 
boon  to  the  literary  student.  * * Having  already  liad  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  on  various  points,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness.” 
— Literaj'y  Gazette,  J uly  26th. 

BELL  & BALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street ; and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsmen. 
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OTICE  is  hereby  given,  that 

Li  the  Books  for  the  Transfer  of  Shares 
in  this  Society  will  he  closed'  on  THURSDAY 
the  \9th  Instant,  and  will  be  re-opened  on 
WEDNESDAY  the  8th  day  of  April  next. 

The  Dividends  for  the  Year  1856  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  MONDAY  the  6th  day  of 
April  next. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES, 
Actuary. 

BELGRAVE  house  semi- 
nary, BRILL,  BUCKS. 

This  Establishment  for  YOUNG  LADIES 
having  been  enlarged,  a few  additional  PU- 
PILS can  be  RECEIVED.  Great  advantages 
are  offered  to  Parents  desiring  a well-grounded 
and  useful  Education  for  their  Daughters, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  the  Ornamental 
Branches  are  not  forgotten. 

The  system  pursued  embraces  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  Instruction,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  Pupil  for  an  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  domestic  and  social  duties  likely 
to  devolve  upon  them  in  after  life.  The  Young 
Ladies  are  treated  with  maternal  kindness,  and 
nothing  is  omitted  that  can  contribute  to  their 
comfort  and  progress. 

Terms  — 20  Guineas  per  Annum. 
Including  every  expense,  except  Laundress  and 
Books._ 

Provisions  unlimited,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
French,  German,  Music,  and  Drawing  (when 
required)  taught  by  well-qualified  Masters. 

A Prospectus,  with  full  particulars,  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  MRS.  CLARK, 
Belgrave  House,  Brill,  Bucks. 


T'HE  AQUAEIUM,  MARINE 

.1  and  FRESHWATER.— The  LARGEST, 
BEST,  and  most  VARIED  SALE-STOCK  in 
the  V/ORLD  of  LIVING  MARINE  ANI- 
MALS and  SEAWEEDS,  comprising  up- 
wards of  TEN  THOUSAND  SPECIMENS, 
including  JMORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED 
SPECIES,  exclusively  contributed  from  the 
richest  spots  of  the  British  coast,  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  THIRTY  LARGE  PLATE- 
GLASS  TANKS,  aggregating  EIGHT  HUN- 
DRED GALLONS  OF  SEA- WATER;  — 
MR.  W.  ALFRED  LLOYD  has  removed  from 
St.  John  Street  Road  to  more  commodious  and 
specially  arranged  premises,  as  under.  A de- 
tailed LIST  on  application.  Every  variety  of 
the  requisite  APPARATUS.  All  the  BOOKS 
on  the  subject.  The  most  delicate  organiza- 
tions packed  to  go  any  distance,  A long  course 
of  experiments  has  at  length  so  perfected  AR- 
TIFICIAL SEAWATER,  that  it  is  analyti- 
cally correct,  and  answers  every  purpose.  Sole 
Agent  for  the  celebrated  TANKS  of  Sanders 
and  Woolcott,  and  at  the  same  prices. 

W.  ALFORD  LLOYD,  19.  & 20.  Portland 
Road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 
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HE  GREAT  TOBACCO 

X CONTROVERSY.  —DR.  SEXTON  will 
lecture  on  this  important  Topic  daily  at  3 and 
i past  7 p.m.,  at  DR.  KAHN’S  Museum,  No.  4. 
Coventry  Street,  Leicester  Square.  The  Mu- 
seum, wliich  now  stands  wholly  unrivalled  in 
the  world,  and  the  rarity  and  comi)leteness  of 
whose  contents  have  already  acquired  for  it 
an  European  reputation,  and  obtained  the 
warm  commendation  of  the  press  in  this  and 
other  countries,  is  open  daily,  for  gentlemen 
only,  from  10  to  10.  A new  Lecture  is  delivered 
by^  DR.  KAHN  at  j past  8 p,m.  preciselj',  ad- 
mission, one  shilling.  Descriptive  catalogues 
of  the  Museum,  containing  Lectures  as  de- 
livered by  DR.  KAHN,  gratis  to  the  visitors. 


PARTRIDGE  & COZENS  is 

the  CHEAPEST  HOUSE  in  the  Trade 

for  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES,  &c Useful 

Cream-laid  Note,  5 quires  for  6(i. ; Super  Tliick 
ditto,  5 quires  for  Is. ; Super  Cream-1  aid  Adhe- 
sive Envelopes,  6c?.  per  100  ; Large  Blue  Office 
ditto,  4s.  6c?.  per  1000  ; Outsides  Thick  Satin  . 
Letter,  3c?.  per  quire  ; Sermon  Paper,  4s.  6d. 
per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto.  5s.  6d.  P.  & C.’s  Law 
Pen  (as  flexible  as  the  Quill),  only  2s.  per  gross. 
Partridge  & Cozens’  New  Paper  made  from 
Straw,  2s.  9d.  per  ream. 

Catalogues  Post  Free.  Orders  over  20s.  Car- 
riage paid. 

Observe.  — PARTRIDGE  & COZENS,  Manu- 
facturing Stationers,  1.  Chancery  Lane, 
Fleet  Street. 
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EAL  & SON’S  NEW  ILLUS- 

TRATED  CATALOGUE  contains 

Designs  and  Prices  of  150  different  Articles  of 
BED-ROOM  FURNITUBE.  as  well  as  of 
100  Bedsteads,  and  Prices  of  every  Description 
of  Bedding.  Sent  Free  by  Post. 

HEAL  & SON,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed- 
Room  Furniture  Manufacturers,  196.  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road.  W. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  ENGRAVING. 

WONUMENTAL  BRASSES, 

jLTX  Ecclesiastical,  Corporate  and  Official 
and  Private  Seals,  Dies  and  Stamps,  and 
Plates  in  Mediasval  and  Modern  Styles.  Arms 
sought  for;  Sketch,  2s.  6d.  ; in  Colour,  5s.; 
painted  on  Vellum,  21s.;  Crest  on  Seal,  8.s. 
Monograms  and  other  Designs  executed  iu 
correct  Style. 

T.  MORING,  Heraldic  Artist  and  Engraver, 
41.  HighUolborn,  W.C. 
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THE  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  MA- 
TERIALS FOR  OUR  NATIONAL  HISTORT. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  true  to  his  well- 
known  love  of  literature,  has  found  an  opportunity,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  busy  din  of  politics,  to  lay 
before  Parliament  the  particulars  of  the  Scheme  “ for  the 
publication  of  Materials  for  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
previously  to  the  Keign  of  Henry  VIII.,”  submitted  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  which  the 
Treasurj’  has  given  a ready  assent.*  ’ . 

As  the  papers  are  too  long  to  he  transferred  bodily  to 
our  columns,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  extracting, 
for  the  information  of  our  readers,  the  more  important 
portion  of  them. 

The  correspondence  opens  with  a letter  from  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stevenson  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
dated  Leighton  Buzzard,  Nov.  29,  185G,  in  which — after 
alluding  to  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Brewer,  and  himself  to  the  Government,  in  1848, 
for  the  continuation  of  the  series  of  our  early  historians,  of 
which  the  first  volume  entitled  Monumenta  Historica 
Britannica,  commenced  by  Mr.  Petrie,  had  been  finished 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  — Mr.  Stevenson  states: 

“ The  experience  of  twenty  years  devoted  to  the  critical 
study  of  our  early  chronicles,  convinces  me  that  the 
sources  of  our  national  history  are  imperfectly  known ; 
that  many  of  them  are  yet  unprinted,  and  exist  only  in 
MSS.  which  are  difificult  of  access;  that  of  those  which 
have  been  printed,  the  texts  are  often  based  upon  imper- 
fect and  inaccurate  copies ; and  that  no  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  England  can  be  written  until  the  materials  upon 
which  it  must  be  founded  shall  have  been  collected, 
systematised  and  published. 

“ Moreover,  I would  venture  to  call  attention  to  the 
eSbrts  which  are  now  being  made,  not  only  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  even  in  the  lesser  states,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  their  respective  historians.  The  French  collec- 
tion has  now  reached  its  21st  volume,  and  the  German  its 
13th.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  600  out  of  the  750 
copies  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  have  al- 
ready been  disposed  of,  and  that  the  publications  of  the 
English  Historical  Society  (now  dissolved)  have  met 
with  such  a rapid  sale  that  many  of  them  are  now  un- 
attainable, it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  assume  that 
the  undertaking,  for  which  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  is  now  solicited,  would  obtain  from  the  public 
such  encouragement  as  would  repay  a considerable  por- 
tion of  its  expenses.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  then  proposes  that  as  Mr.  Hardy  and 
Mr.  Brewer  are  now  otherwise  engaged,  the  work  should 
be  entrusted  to  his  hands,  and  that,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Monumenta,  the  work  should  be  carried  on  in  octavo 
volumes  similar  to  those  published  by  the  English  His- 
torical Society. 

This  communication  was  by  Treasury  Minute  of  Dec.  2, 
1856,  referred  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  any  observa- 

*  “ Copies  of  Correspondence  between  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  Treasury  respecting  the  Publication  of 
Materials  for  the  History  of  Great  Britain  previously  to 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  Printed,  9 March,  1857.” 


tions  he  might  have  to  offer;  and  it  is  in  Sir  John 
Romilly’s  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  dated  the  26th 
January,  1857,  that  the  particulars  of  the  important  step 
now  resolved  upon  by  the  Government  are  to  he  found. 

After  remarking  that  “ the  Government  of  this  country 
alone,  amongst  the  Governments  of  modern  civilised  na- 
tions, has  taken  no  steps  to  produce  their  early  historical 
treasures,  and  render  them  known  to  the  world,”  — Sir 
John  Romilly  proceeds  to  consider,  I.  What  materials 
shall  be  published.  II.  In  what  manner  they  shall  be 
published ; and  III.  By  whom,  and  under  whose  authority 
or  responsibility,  they  shall  be  published. 

As  to  the  materials.  Sir  John  Romilly  speaks  as  follows: 

“ They  may  be  described  to  consist  of  general  and 
particular  Histories,  of  Chronicles  and  Annals,  of  Con- 
temporary Biographies,  of  Political  Poems,  of  State 
Papers  and  Records,  Proceedings  of  Councils  and  Synods, 
Private  Letters  and  Charters,  and  the  Public  and  Parlia- 
mentary Records.  All  these  vary  in  degree  of  import- 
ance and  authority.  Some  of  these  are  originals,  some 
partly  original  and  partly  compiled,  and  many  are  tran- 
scripts from  originals,  with  occasional  interpolations  and 
additions.  Of  these  various  documents  many  are  printed, 
but  a still  greater  number,  and  particularly  of  the  later 
and  most  stirring  periods,  such  as  the  revolutionary  era 
of  Richard  II.  and  the  contests  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  are  still  in  MS. ; and  many  of  them  in  places 
little  thought  of,  and  rarely  investigated  by  the  historical 
student,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk 
of  the  City  of  London.  Such  of  these  materials  as  aie  of 
the  greatest  value  and  of  the  greatest  rarity  should  be 
first  selected  for  publication.  For  this  purpose,  and 
having  regard  in  the  first  instance  only  to  this  quality  of 
rarity  or  accessibility  for  study,  and  their  diffusion  amongst 
those  who  are  or  may  be  qualified  to  make  good  use  of 
them,  the  historical  materials  may  be  divided  info  two 
classes,  the  second  of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  many 
divisions.  In  the  first  degree  of  rarity  are  works  exist- 
ing only  in  MS.,  which  are  not  purchaseable,  and  only,  if 
at  all,  to  be  consulted  in  public  repositories  and  in  public 
libraries,  or  libraries  of  a ijMasi-public  character ; such  as 
the  MSS-  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  University  and 
College  Libraries,  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  in  the 
office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London.  These 
documents  are  practically  wholly  lost  to  the  world.” 

After  noticing  the  printed  works  of  various  degrees 
of  rarity  — such,  for  instance,  as  Heame’s  publications, 
which  are  extremely  difficult  to  complete  — next  the 
ancient  Standard  Collections,  as  those  of  Gale,  Fell, 
Savile,  Wharton,  Camden,  Twysden,  &c. ; the  Chronicles 
and  other  Documents  published  by  the  English  Historical, 
the  Camden,  and  other  Societies,  and  occasionally  by  a 
few  spirited  individuals,  but  which  are  obtainable  only 
with  difficulty  — Sir  John  Romilly  recommends  “ as  tend- 
ing much  to  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  Government,  the  publication  of  a selection  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  materials.” 

When  considering  the  mode  and  form  in  which  these 
historical  documents  should  be  published,  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
that  which  is  generally  known  as  the  plan  of  Dora  Bou- 
quet, which  is,  to  divide  the  history  into  chronological 
periods,  and  to  collect  together  all  the  documents  which. 
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contain  facts  or  information  relative  to  the  history  of  that 
period ; and  for  this  purpose  to  publish  in  one  volume,  or 
one  series  of  volumes,  only  such  parts  of  the  Chronicles, 
&c.,  as  relate  to  that  period  — a course  which  involves  not 
only  the  separation  of  single  chronicles  into  distinct  parts, 
but  the  omission  of  all  matter  considered  by  the  editor 
to  be  irrelevant.  The  objections  to  this  system  were  never 
better  stated  than  in  the  following  passage  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls : 

“ My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  objections  to  this  plan 
are  insuperable.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  the  ancient 
Chronicles  for  amusement,  and  without  reference  to  any 
ulterior  object,  this  plan  renders  them  useless,  because 
they  appear  in  a divided  or  mutilated  form.  To  those 
who  wish  to  study  these  ancient  Chronicles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  history,  they  are  also  useless  to  all  those  who  think 
it  necessary  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  portions 
omitted  have  been  properly  rejected.  The  woi'k  so  com- 
posed neither  is  nor  professes  to  be  a new  edition  of  the 
works  of  ancient  historians,  but  simply  a collection  of 
materials  for  histor}^  Bat  in  truth  it  is  only  a collection 
of  historical  materials  for  the  use  of  the  person  who  lias 
made  the  compilation  ; all  other  persons,  unless  they  are 
content  to  surrender  their  judgment  on  this  subject  to  the 
compiler,  must  read  the  rejected  portions.  It  is  not  in 
truth  the  work  of  an  editor  editing  the  ancient  documents, 
but  it  is  the  preliminary  step  of  an  historian  towards 
writing  a history  of  the  period ; invaluable  for  himself, 
but  of  little  value  to  others.  Another  great  objection  to 
this  plan  is  the  time  and  labour  necessarily  consumed  by 
it.  It  has  required  above  100  years  to  publish  twenty- 
one  volumes  of  the  French  Recueil,  the  last  of  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1855,  and  which  includes  documents 
no  later  than  the  year  1328,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Philippe  de  Valois.  It  has  occupied  from  1822  to 
1848  to  produce  the  single  volume  of  the  Monumenta  His- 
torica  Britayinica.  The  only  advantage  of  this  plan  is  to 
compress  historical  materials  into  a narrow  compass ; but 
this  advantage  vanishes  if  it  do  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  originals.” 

And  we  think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  following  suggestions  are  so  practical  and  so  full  of 
common  sense,  that  if  Sir  John  Romilly  is  only  enabled  to 
carry  them  out,  the  results  will  do  him  the  highest  credit, 
and  reflect  honour  upon  the  country. 

“ The  other  plan  is  to  select  for  publication  under  com- 
petent editors,  but  without  reference  to  periodical  or  chro- 
nological arrangement,  such  of  the  materials  I have  above 
described  as  constitute  the  sources  of  British  history,  and 
which  are  most  valuable  and  scarce,  and  to  publish  these 
without  mutilation  or  abridgment.  This  is  the  plan 
which  I beg  to  suggest  to  their  Lordships  to  adopt  in  the 
manner  I am  about  to  point  out.  In  making  the  selection 
of  works  to  be  published,  the  subject  should  be  considered 
not  as  a mere  antiquarian  or  black-letter  undertaking,  but 
as  part  of  a national  scheme  for  diffusing  useful  know- 
ledge calculated  to  throw  a great  light  on  the  history  of 
this  country.  The  works  selected  should  be  published 
whole,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment.  As  a general 
rule,  the  mode  in  which  each  Chronicle  or  monument  of 
history  ought  to  be  edited  and  published  should  be  that 
which  would  be  adopted  if  it  were  an  editio  princeps;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  should  represent  as  correctly  as  possible 
the  text  derived  from  a collation  of  the  best  M SS.  The 
editor  should  give  an  account  of  the  MSS.  employed  by 
hini,  their  age  and  peculiarities,  together  with  a brief 
notice  of  the  era  when  the  author  flourished,  and  of  any 


chronological  difficulties  which  exist;  but,  generally, 
should  add  no  further  note  or  comment,  except  as  to  the 
various  readings.  They  should  be  published  as  separate 
works,  but  all  uniform  and  in  octavo,  which  is  found  prac- 
tically to  be  the  most  convenient  size I am  of 

opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  it  is  to  allot 
distinct  and  separate  portions  of  these  works  to  separate 
and  distinct  editors  under  the  general  direction  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  formation  and  publication 
of  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers.” 

After  considering,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  rejecting, 
the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a Historical  Board, 
of  which  some  gentleman  should  be  the  Director,  with  a 
staff  of  editors  and  transcribers  under  him.  Sir  John  Ro- 
milly suggests  a far  more  simple,  straightforward,  and 
business  plan.  But  we  will  give  his  own  words : — 

“ The  mode  I should  suggest  would  be,  that  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  with  the  sanction  of  their  Lordships,  should 
communicate  with  those  literary  gentlemen  who,  from 
their  works,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  competent  to 
undertake  such  a work,  and  that  he  should,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them,  select  the  works  first  to  be  edited  and 

published Each  work  to  be  published,  as  well  as 

the  editor  of  it,  should,  I think,  be  selected  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  upon  consultation  with  such  persons  as  he 
might  consider  best  qualified  to  advise  him  in  this  matter. 
And  the  work,  and  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  em- 
ployed as  editors,  should  be  submitted  to  their  Lordships 
for  their  approbation.  The  gentleman  so  emplo3^ed  should 
act  as  the  editor  of  the  work  so  selected,  and  should 
complete  the  task  without  superintendence  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  would  have  ail  the  credit  of  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  his  task ; and,  as  he  would  be 
actuated  by  a sincere  and  disinterested  love  for  the  sub- 
ject, he  might  be  safely  trusted  so  to  conduct  the  work. 
....  The  work,  as  I have  alread3'  stated,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  printed  in  octavo,  of  a size  and  type  to  be 
approved  of,  without  decoration  or  graphic  illustration  of 
any  description  except  a facsimile  of  a small  portion  of 
the  MS.  edited  and  published.” 

We  only  quote  one  further  passage  from  the  Letter  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  it  is  one  which  we  are  sure 
will  be  perused  with  satisfaction  by  every  reader  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  It  is  that  in  which  he  proposes  the  publication  of 
a Catalogue  of  the  Materials  for  English  History : — 

“ I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
that  a chronological  catalogue  of  all  the  historical  annals 
and  pieces  connected  with  the  History  of  England  should 
be  prepared,  in  which  all  the  information  necessar3'  for 
determining  the  historical  value  of  each  piece,  not  merely 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  histor3q  but  also  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  social  as  well  as  pohtical,  should 
be  added  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader.  I think  it  of 
great  importance  that  such  a catalogue  should  be  pre- 
pared ; but  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  proper,  for  that 
purpose,  to  dela3'  the  publication  of  the  works  which  I 
have  above  suggested;  both  might  go  on  sinrultaneousl3’'. 
But  besides  the  value  that  ivould  be  derived  from  the 
formation  and  publication  of  such  a catalogue,  my  reason 
for  bringing  the  matter  thus  before  their  Lordships  is, 
that  Mr.  FIard3',  one  of  the  Assistant  Keepers  of  this  De- 
partment, and  the  final  editor  of  the  3Ionwnenta  Historica 
Britannica,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  En- 
glish histor3’’,  and  who  has  collected  a great  amount  of 
materials  requisite  for  its  elucidation,  has  devoted  a large 
portion  of  his  time  towards  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of  such  a catalogue  as  I 1 ave  suggested,  a large 
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portion  of  which  is  now’  ready  for  the  press : from  the 
portion  of  it  whicli  I have  seen  I believe  it  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value.” 

The  long  and  very  sensible  letter  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  has  produced  a Treasury  Minute,  in  which  My 
Lords  sanction  the  scheme,  express  their  opinion  “ that  the 
plan  recommended  is  well  calculated  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  important  national  object,”  — suggest,  and 
the  suggestion  is  unquestionably  a very  good  one,  “that 
the  Preface  to  each  work  should  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  particulars  proposed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a 
biographical  account  of  the  author,  so  far  as  authentic 
materials  exist  for  compiling  one,  and  an  estimate  of  his 
historical  credibility  and  value ; and  finally  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hard3’’s  Chronological  Catalogue : and  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Hardy’s  declining  to  ask  for  any  remuneration  for  the 
work.  My  Lords  very  properly  remark,  “ that  if,  after  the 
work  has  been  completed,  it  should,  in  the  estimation  of 
competent  judges,  prove  to  be,  as  is  expected,  a contri- 
bution of  great  value  towards  the  history  of  the  country, 
a suitable  gratuity  might  with  propriety  be  allowed  to 
Mr.  Hardy  as  a special  mark  of  the  approbation  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.” 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a plan  which,  if  carried  out  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conceived,  is  destined 
to  exercise  a great  influence  on  the  progress  of  historical 
studies  in  England.  Were  we  not  justified  when,  on  first 
announcing  it  to  our  readers,  we  pronounced  it  to  be  one 
which  reflected  infinite  credit  upon  Sir  John  Romillj’', 
who  proposed  it,  and  upon  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  for 
the  readiness  with  which  he  has  adopted  it? 


law’s  philosophical  writings. 

(^Continued  from  p.  203.) 

" Part  Third.  Dialogue  IV.  — The  whole  foundation 
of  the  gospel,  in  the  certainty  of  man’s  original  perfection, 
his  bestial-diabolic  fall,  and  his  redemption.  The  prime- 
val fire  and  light,  still  lodged  in  the  human  soul.  Salva- 
tion consists  in  the  conscious  reopening  (or  quickening) 
of  this  latent,  supernatural,  divine  life.  How  it  differs 
from  any  natural  goodness,  and  yet  must  become  a 
power  of  the  life,  even  the  ‘ life  of  our  life,  and  the  spirit  of 
our  spirit.’  The  doctrine  of  the  fall,  the  best  and  only  safe 
means  for  converting  unbelievers.  Its  proofs  not  histori- 
cal, but  are  lodged  in  human  nature  itself.  (See  also  Intro- 
duction to  Theosophy, No\.  I.,  Bookl.,  pp.39 — 62.)  The  pos- 
sibility, occasion  and  manner  of  the  fall,  briefly  sketched. 
The  difference  between  the  fall  of  mankind,  and  that  of  the 
Luciferian  angelical  hierarchy.  The  certain  redemption 
of  the  former.  Gospel  Christianity  only  its  actual  com- 
mencement, as  involved  in  the  glorification  of  Christ’s 
humanity.  (How  gospel  Christianity  stands  distinguished 
from  the  original,  universal  Christianity,  which  began  with 
Adam,  was  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  and  of  every  penitent  man,  in  every  part 
of  the  earth,  that  had,  faith  and  hope  towards  God,  to  be 
delivered  from  the  evil  and  vanki*  of  this  world.)  \_End 
of  Vol.  II.  Introd.  to  Theos.'] 

Dialogue  V. — [_Of  the  Way  to  Divine  Knowledge  and 
Understanding.  Being,  (according  to  the  intimation  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Dialogue,')  an  Introduction  to  the  Phi- 


losophy of  the  Writings  of  BonEmos-l  Learned  exposi- 
tions of  scripture,  like  religious  opinions,  utterly  useless. 
The  only  purpose  to  be  regarded  in  scripture,  is  its  use  in 
advancing  the  new  birth  of  the  divine  life.  Bohme  the 
only  original  guide  to  the  philosophy  of  this  new  life. 
The  nature  of  Bbhme’s  disclosures.  For  whom  his  works 
are  intended,  and  by  whom  alone  thej'  can  safely  be  con- 
sulted. The  impossibility  of  searching  into  these  things, 
— appertaining  to  the  supernatural  centre  of  the  divine 
wisdom, — by  mere  earthly  human  reason.  True  apprehen- 
sion derived  from  the  Spirit  of  the  supernatural  * Deity, 
working  in  man’s  natural  immortal  life,  as  he  works  in 
eternal  nature.  Hence  the  onh’-  way  to  Divine  knowledge, 
is  the  way  of  the  gospel ; which  proposes  the  new  birth, 
as  the  means  of  attaining  to  divine  light  and  love.  How 
the  way  to  this  birth  lies  wholly  in  the  will.  How  the 
will  of  man  rules  (and  forms)  his  own  spiritual  nature,  as 
the  will  of  God  rules  the  eternal  nature.  The  nature  of 
this  will,  as  proceeding  from  the  latent  divine  life,  or 
power  of  redemption  in  the  soul.  Faith,  in  the  true 
Scripture  sense,  as  it  relates  to  salvation,  nothing  else 
than  the  working  of  this  new  engrafted  divine  power 
in  the  natural  life  of  the  soul. 

^‘Dialogue  VI.  — Nature  and  God  both  known  by  their 
manifestation  in  the  mind.  In  what  the  whole  ground  of 
religion  consists.  Nature  and  God  both  defined.  The 
birth  and  generation  of  the  properties  of  nature  as  set 
forth  by  Bohme.  First  form  of  Nature,  with  its  three 
properties.  Their  beatification  by  the  supernatural  di- 
vine light  and  love.  How  thej'  constitute  the  substan- 
tiality, or  working  powers  of  darkness,  in  which  the 
hidden,  superspiritual,  supernatural  Deity  moves  and 
shines,  or  becomes  perceptible.  The  degrees  by  which 
they  become  materialised,  [or  how  the  supernatural,  in- 
tellectual, free,  magic  Will  of  light,  the  Nothing  and  the 
All,  introverts  itself  as  self -desire,  to  seek  and  find  itself, 
thereby  compressing  or  contracting,  as  it  were,  its  infinity 
of  power,  colour,  virtue,  into  a point,  or  centre  of  nature  ; 
and  how  it  thence  proceeds  centrally  forward,  pregnant 
with  essentiality,  into  its  own  original  extroverted  infinite 
liberty,  having  completed  the  comprehension,  sensation  and 
manifestation  of  its  own  wonderful  all-potentiality.  Vir- 
gin Sophia.]  In  what  state  the  original,  eternal  nature, 
or  substantiality  of  heaven,  was  brought  forth.  Its  funda- 
mental constitution  (as  mere  self-desire  of  omnipotence,) 
never  intended  to  be  known  (experientially,  but  only 
ideallj’).  The  reason  of  its  discover}',  and  the  creation  of 
temporal  nature  as  a consequence  of  the  fall.  Into  what 
elements,  the  upraised  wrathful  properties  of  the  eternal 
nature  by  the  fallen  angels  finally  passed,  by  the  con- 
trolling will  or  fiat  of  God,  in  the  three  first  circulations,  or 
‘days.’  The  comprehension  of  temporal  nature  in  seven 
properties,  (the  electric  forces).  The  place  of  the  sun  in 
their  midst,  or  the  Copernican  philosophy  opened  from 
transcendental  grounds.  The  end  of  temporal  nature,  and 
general  review  of  the  providential  design  connected  with 
its  origin,  existence  and  termination.  The  philosophy  of 
individual  regeneration  practically  set  forth.  The  birth 
of  fire,  or  fourth  form  of  nature  f in  regeneration.  Admoni- 
tion concerning  the  right  use  of  the  mystery  revealed  in 
Bohme. 

* By  supernatural  understand  that  which  is  ivithin, 
without,  above,  or  beyond  even  spiritual  essentiality,  or 
the  eternal  nature  itself. 

f This  the  actual  opening  of  the  supernatural  divine 
sci-entz,  wisdom  or  tincture  in  the  soul's  natural  essences, 
whereby  they  become  transmuted  and  exalted  into  essen- 
tial light  and  a spirit  of  love  (v.  Preface  to  Introduction  to 
Theosophy).  Before  this  terrible,  consuming  yet  vivifying 
transaction,  (the  true  alchemic  magistery,  and  a qualifi- 
cation of  the  philosophical  artist  or  magnetist,)  the  soul  is 
yet  unregenerated  in  God,  and  therefore  without  divine 
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“ BOOK  VII.  — The  Spirit  of  Love,  or  the  Full  Birth, 
Truth  and  Life  of  Regeneration.  In  Thrbb  Parts. — 
Being  in  Answer  to  Two  Objections  against  the  Doctrine 
of  the  former  Discourses,  which  represents  the  Deity  as 
mere  love. 

“The  Objections  are  thus  expressed.  jFVrsf,  That  the 
doctrine  of  pure  and  universal  love  may  be  too  refined  and 
imaginary ; because  (says  the  writer,)  ‘ I find,  that  how- 
ever I like  it,  I cannot  attain  to  it,  or  overcome  all  that 
in  my  nature  which  is  contrary  to  it,  do  what  I can ; and 
so  I am  only  able  to  be  an  admirer  of  that  love  which  I 
cannot  lay  hold  of.  Secondly,  Because  I find  so  much 
said  in  Scripture,  of  a righteousness  and.  justice,  a wrath  and 
vengeance  of  God  that  must  be  atoned  and  satisfied,  &c., 
though  I am  in  love  with  that  description  of  the  Deity 
which  is  given  in  these  Discourses,  as  a being  that  is  all 
love,  yet  I have  some  doubt  whether  the  Scripture  will 
allow  of  it.’  Thus  stand  the  objections,  the  Answers  to 
which  respectively  occupy  the  First  and  Second  parts  of 
the  present  treatise.  — The  Third  part  is  a practical 
evangelical  application  of  the  subject;  and  conclusion  to 
the  whole  of  the  antecedent  discourses. 

“ Part  First.  Answer  to  the  First  Objection : which 
is  contained  in  a Letter  from  Theophilus  to  Theogenes.  — 
The  nature  and  perfection  of  the  spirit  of  love.  No  man 
can  participate  in  this  spirit,  until  he  lives  freely,  wil- 
lingly, and  universally  according  to  it.  Its  indispensable 
necessity  as  the  means  of  union  between  God  and  man. 
The  state  of  nature  and  of  man  as  deprived  of  the  spirit 
of  love  by  reason  of  the  fall.  The  process  of  its  recovery 
by  purification.  The  fundamental  reason  of  this  process, 
opened  out  in  a description  of  Nature,  and  its  seven  pro- 
perties, as  set  forth  by  Behmen : — whence  the  origin  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  The  similitude  of  these  proper- 
ties in  the  nature  and  being  of  man.  All  evil  the  conse- 
quence of  nature  working  in  self,  or  in  a state  of  separation 
from  God.  All  good  the  power  and  presence  of  the  super- 
natural Deity,  dwelling  and  working  in  the  properties  of 
Nature.  How  his  presence  and  the  birth  of  the  spirit  of 
love  are  the  same  thing.  Being  a spirit  of  life,  it  can 
rise  in  one  only  way,  and  from  one  only  cause.  Its  birth, 
by  the  kindling  of  the  eternal  fire,  or  opening  of  the 
supernatural  light  in  the  centre  of  (nature  in)  the  soul, 
and  consequent  transmutation  of  the  soul’s  natural  life. 
Hence  the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  Christian  redemp- 
tion, and  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  (total  denial  and  death 
to  self). 

“ Part  Second.  Answer  to  the  Second  Objection. 
This  set  forth  in  Two  Dialogues,  between  2'heophilus,  and 
Theogenes  accompanied  by  a Friend. 

Dialogue  I. — The  Deity,  an  infinite  source  of  pure 
overflowing  delight  and  joy.  All  nature  and  creature 
brought  forth  to  manifest  and  rejoice  in  this  divine  love 
and  happiness.  Nothing  can  be  in  God  which  is  not  in- 
finite and  eternal.  What  wrath  is  in  itself.  It  can  be  no- 
where but  in  nature,  and  that  in  a state  of  disorder.  The 
origin  of  wrath  and  evil,  the  same.  In  man  at  the  dis- 
union of  his  original  two-fold  life,  of  Deity  and  nature. 
All  man’s  salvation  and  good  fi'om  the  manifestation  of  the 
life  of  the  Deity  in  the  soul.  Perpetual  inspiration  essen- 
tial to  a life  of  goodness.  The  ground  of  salvation,  the 
inspoken  word  of  the  divine  nature.  This,  the  subject  of 
all  revealed  dispensations.  The  earthly  self  to  be  re- 
sisted and  renounced.  Wrath  ascribed  to  God,  because 


understanding,  or  quintessence  of  intellectual  perception. — 
Theosophian  Colleges  are  manifestly  needful  for  the  scientific 
culture  of  the  divine  plant  or  image  in  man,  to  its  true 
paradisic  glory  or  efflorescence  — possessed  of  perfect  clair- 
voyant understanding  and  consequent  magic  omnipotency. 
Therein  should  the  divine  discovery  of  Animal  Magnetism 
be  turned  to  its  true  and  exalted  account. 


the  creature  has  changed  its  state  in  nature,  therefore 
must  experience  God  as  manifested  in  the  generation  of 
nature.  How  wrath  originates  in  nature,  though  this  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity.  God  and  nature  distinguished. 
Wrath  kindled  by  the  will  of  the  creature,  when  it  breaks 
or  loses  the  union  of  the  seven  heavenly  properties.  The 
Deity,  a supernatural  governing  love  and  wisdom,  always 
seeking  the  restoration  of  lapsed  nature  and  creature.  The 
texts  of  Scripture  confine  the  working  of  wrath  to  the 
powers  of  nature.  Vengeance  not  allowed  to  man,  be- 
cause that  a working  with  fallen  nature.  Only  to  God, 
who  is  supernatural. 

“ Dialogue  II.  — The  atonement  of  the  Divine  wrath  or 
justice,  and  the  extinguishing  of  sin  in  the  creature,  only 
different  expressions  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
analogy  of  scripture  teaches  this.  The  atonement,  the 
one  work  of  regeneration,  rightly  understood.  The  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ,  the  gracious  effects  of  divine 
love  and  goodness.  In  what  sense  the  justice  and  righte- 
ousness of  God  is  satisfied  thereby.  Man’s  original 
righteousness  from  God,  his  law.  No  peace  till  this  be 
perfectly  restored,  or  satisfied.  God’s  being  all  love  does 
not  abate  the  force  of  the  scripture-denunciations  of 
eternal  torments  (punishments  so  called)  to  those  who 
live  and  die  in  sin.  The  popular  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  Christ,  erroneous ; and  opens  a door  either  to 
superstition  or  to  infidelity.  (Christ’s  suffering  and  dying, 
nothing  else  but  Christ  conquering  and  overcoming  all 
the  false  good  and  hellish  evil  of  the  fallen  state  of  man. 
His  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven,  though  great 
in  themselves,  and  necessary  parts  of  our  deliverance,  but 
the  consequences  and  effects  of  his  sufferings  and  death 
— his  entering  into  possession  of  what  he  had  obtained  by 
them.)  The  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  as  that  which  qualified  him  to  become  a 
common  father  of  heavenly  life  to  all  that  died  in  Adam. 
Only  acceptable  to  the  love  of  God  on  that  account. 
How  we,  by  virtue  of  Christ’s  accomplished  process,  have 
victory  over  all  the  evils  of  our  fallen  state,  and  may  rise 
to  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  Bible  to  be  studied  in  this 
simple,  adorable  light. 

“ Part  Third.  Of  the  Art  of  ‘ Dying  to  Self’  and  at- 
taining to  the  ‘Spirit  of  Love.’  Or,  of  the  Conversion  of 
the  Will  with  its  imagination  and  desire,  wholly  to  God. 
Being  a Practical  Conclusion  to  the  preceding  discourses. 

“ Dialogue  HI.  — The  practical  ground  of  the  spirit  of 
love.  The  good  and  amiable  of  this  natural  life  easily 
mistaken  (by  mere  reasoners  and  transcendentalists),  for 
the  spirit  of  divine  love  in  the  soul.  The  danger  of  this 
delusion.  The  doctrine,  and  the  spirit  of  love  itself,  two 
very  different  things.  How  we  are  to  acquire  the  spirit 
of  love. . — The  Scripture  doctrine  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion, in  its  ground.  The  figures  under  which  it  is  repre- 
sented, Cain  and  Abel,  Esau  and  Jacob,  etc.  Nothing 
elected  but  the  ‘ seed  ’ of  the  new  man,  or  heavenly  birth 
within  us ; all  else  reprobated  to  death.  — Two  ways  of 
induction  into  virtue  and  holiness.  One  'oy  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, the  other  by  the  spirit  itself,  born  in  the  soul;  the 
former  must  precede  the  latter.  What  divine  lov'e  is,  and 
its  effects  within  us.  All  that  we  are  and  have  from 
Adam  as  fallen  — all  must  bo  given  up,  if  the  birth  of 
divine  love  is  to  be  brought  forth  in  us.  All  our  natural 
contrariety  to  divine  love  must  be  lost  and  swallowed  up 
in  it,  as  darkness  is  unperceived  in  the  light.  This,  the 
state  of  the  first  man  previous  to  the  fall.  — Concerning 
darkness  and  light.  The  priority  and  glory  of  Light;  as 
ALL  POWER,  COLOUR,  VIRTUE.  Ill  itself  invisible  and  in- 
comprehensible, and  onh'  known  by  possessing  darkness, 
or  substantiality.  Light  immaterial,  though  materiality 
always  with  visible  light.  All  light,  whether  in  heaven 
or  earth,  only  so  much  darkness  illuminated.  All  nature 
and  creature,  as  such,  darkness ; and  therefore  can  only 
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work  according  to  the  life  or  powers  of  darkness.  Nothing 
evil  or  tormenting  but  that  which  nature  or  self  does.  Self 
or  nature,  the  three  properties  of  desire  thrown  into  a 
fourth  of  wrath,  through  the  loss  or  unattainableness  of 
their  only  (.supernatural)  good.  No  possible  deliverance 
from  self,  but  by  the  new  birth  of  the  supernatural  Deity 
of  light  in  the  soul.  Desire,  the  ground  of  life,  and  all 
sensibility  of  life.  How  this  manifest  in  outward  nature, 
by  attraction,  with  its  essential  properties.  The  relations 
of  the  visible  world  and  all  its  productions  to  the  invisible 
and  hellish  world.  The  way  of  escaping  from,  and  abolish- 
ing all  evil  arising  in  the  soul,  or  the  art  of  di/ing  to  self. 
Goil  must  be  and  do  all.  The  state  of  heart  the  perfect 
conviction  of  this  (ruth  induces,  or  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
The  marriage-feast  of  the  soul  and  ViRGL'i  Sophia,  or 
full  birth  of  the  spirit  of  love.  The  one  simple  way  to 
attain  this,  as  here  shown,  the  one  infallible  way,  because 
the  will  is  the  leader  of  the  creaturely  life.  Christ  having 
obtained  an  intinite  power  over  the  human  nature,  (by 
his  process  through  it,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  thence  home  again,  thus  completing  and  pos- 
sessing the  entire  circuit  aud  capacity  of  our  being,)  must 
sooner  or  later  see  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 

“BOON  VIII.  — A COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS.— 
Being  Portions  of  the  Correspondence  of  the  Author  of 
the  Preceding  Books,  relating  to  Topics  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Christian  Doctrine.  \_End  of  Vol.  III.,  Intro- 
duction to  Theosophy.^ 

It  now  only  remains,  as  a practical  conclusion  to 
the  articles  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  on  Law,  Bohme,  and 
Frehkr*  (with  whom  may  be  associated  the  ho- 
noured names  of  Gichtel  and  Francis  Lee),  to 
give  the  before  mentioned  advice  of  Mr.  Law  to 
an  academic  friend,  as  to  the  proper  mode,  and 
object  to  be  had  in  view,  in  the  study  of  the 
writings  of  the  grand  master  of  the  central  phi- 
losophy of  Deity  and  Nature,  Bohemius,  already 
described.  Meanwhile,  it  is  left  for  the  reader  of 
these  several  articles  to  consider,  how  essentially 
necessary  such  a philosophy  as  is  described  in 
them,  must  be  to  the  devoted  gospel  missionary, 
if  he  would  succeed  in  making  converts  of  the 
wise,  and  learned,  and  influential  in  the  centres  of 
religion  and  philosophy  of  the  eastern  nations ; 
which  surely  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  en- 
lightened Missionary  enterprise.  Anon. 

(To  he  continued.') 

* The  readers  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  with  their 
theological  acquaintance,  are  informed  that  the  substance 
of  what  has  appeared  in  that  Periodical,  respecting  the 
philosophy  and  writings  of  Jacob  Bohme,  Dionysius  An- 
drew Freher  and  William  Law,  with  other  particulars 
concerning  Mystical  Divinity,  (also  as  to  the  proper  form 
of  a new  edition  of  the  works  of  the  above  mentioned 
authors — for  the  information  and  guidance  of  some  future 
worthy  publisher,)  has  been  collected  together,  arranged 
in  due  order,  and  printed  in  a separate  Pamphlet  for 
gratuitous  circulation ; which  may  be  received  by  post, 
on  the  applicant  sending  his  name  and  address  to  Mr.  W. 
A Browne,  24.  Ludgate  Street,  London,  inclosing  two 
postage  Stamps  for  the  expences  of  transmission.  The 
purport  of  the  pamphlet  being  A Guide  to  the  peculiar 
Sciential  and  Experiential  Knowledge  needful  to  compose  an 
Adequate  and  Suitable  Biography  of  the  Accomplished 
English  Sage,  Scholar,  IVit,  Divine,  and  Philosopher,  JEd- 
liam  Law,  for  which  an  Editor  is  Required.  Quis  digne  j 
scripserit.  — “ Whom  no  pen  can  justity.”  Gibbon. 


ORIGIN  OF  “ROMEO  AND  JULIET.” 

We  are  told  that  the  earliest  known  narrator  of 
this  tale  was  a Neapolitan  named  Masuccio  (by  the 
way,  he  must  have  had  a surname,  for  Masuccio  is 
merely  Tommy,)  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  made  Siena,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  abode  of  the  unhappy  lovers.  The 
tale  was  next  told  by  Luigi  da  Borto,  a native  of 
Vicenza,  under  the  title  of  “La  Giulietta,”  but 
was  not  printed  til!  1535,  some  time  after  his  death. 
It  was  he  probably  (I  have  not  seen  his  work)  that 
laid  the  scene  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Verona, 
and  made  the  lovers  of  the  rival  families  of  the 
Cappelletti  and  Montecchi  of  that  city,  mentioned 
by  Dante.  From  him  it  was  taken  by  Bandello, 
and  through  Boisteau,  Brooke,  and  Paynter,  it 
came  to  Shakspeare,  who  has  bestowed  on  it  un- 
dying existence. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  it  to 
be  founded  on  fact ; the  dilferent  localities  as- 
signed to  it  seem  to  be  sufficiently  conclusive  on 
that  head.  Whence  then  did  it  come  ? or  are  we 
to  assign  the  invention  of  it  to  the  aforesaid  Ma- 
succio ? Mr.  Douce  saw  a resemblance  to  the 
adventures  of  Abrocomas  and  Panthea  in  the 
romance  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  But  the  re- 
semblance is  very  slight  indeed,  hardly  greater 
than  that  lietween  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  tale  on  which  that  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  is  founded  has  always  been 
before  men’s  eyes,  and  known,  I may  say,  to  every 
person  of  any  education  ; and  yet  for  three  cen- 
turies no  one,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  has  discerned 
the  affinity.  For  my  own  part  I can  say  that 
though  I can  hardly  recollect  the  time  when  I did 
not  know  both  tales,  yet  the  resemblance  never 
struck  me  till  this  present  month  of  February, 
and  that  by  the  merest  accident : so  I claim  no 
credit  for  the  discovery. 

Let,  then,  any  one  read  the  story  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ovid’s  Meta- 
morphoses, and  if  he  is  at  all  versed  in  the  theory 
of  the  origin  and  the  transmission  of  fiction,  he 
will  see  at  once,  and  with  hardly  a possibility  of 
doubt,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  nothing  but  this 
tale  transferred  to  Italy  and  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
the  necessary  adjuncts  and  modifications.  He 
will  also  perhaps  greatly  wonder,  as  I do  myself, 
how  so  obvious  a resemblance  could  have  remained 
so  long  undetected.  Thos.  Keightley. 


FOLK.  LORE. 

John  Brompton' s Description  of  Ireland.  — ■ 
Under  this  head  may  well  be  classed  credulous 
John  Brompton’s  description  of  Ireland  : when  he 
speaks  of  its  “ Barnaces  ” birds  like  the  green- 
wood “ auks,”  which  grow  spontaneously  from  fir- 
logs,  and  the  mineral  called  iris  which  when  set  in 
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the  sunlight  forms  a rainbow.  He  mentions  that 
if  any  poisonous  reptile  is  introduced  it  will  at 
once  die  ; that  poisons  lose  their  virulence  on  its 
happy  soil  ;.and  even  the  sprinkling  of  its  dust  is 
certain  remedy  against  poisonous  worms.  The 
cock,  he  adds,  crows  at  twilight ; and  as  daybreak 
occurs  at  third  cock-crow  elsewhere,  here  it  fol- 
lows the  first.  He  rather  demurs  at  the  story  of 
St.  Patrick  clearing  the  island  of  reptiles,  &e. 

To  pass  over  his  miserable  caricature  of  Irish 
caricature,  which  we  may  class  with  his  legends, 
he  tells  us  of  wicked  old  crones  who  transform 
themselves  into  hares  which  suck  the  cows  dry, 
and  worry  the  squires’  harriers  with  a fruitless 
course : of  witches,  who  make  fat  porkers  of  a 
ruddy  hue  from  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand, 
which  they  carry  to  market ; and  like  such  ill- 
gotten  wares  become  wood  or  stone  again  on 
crossing  water.  Their  longest  existence  does  not 
exceed  three  days.  One  island,  we  are  informed, 
is  inhabited  by  immortals,  who,  when  long  bed- 
ridden, are  transported  in  order  to  die  ; another 
isle  never  permits  children  to  be  born ; and  a 
third  makes  mummies  of  its  deceased  occu- 
pants. Then  there  is  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory, 
with  visions  of  the  unseen  world ; and  a lough  one 
side  of  which  is  visited  by  spirits  of  good,  and  the 
opposite  by  imps  of  darkness.  In  an  isle^  in  Con- 
naught the  folks  never  bury,  but  leave  their  dead 
in  open  air,  like  the  modern  Australians.  The 
loughs  are  really  marvellous  ; in  one  if  a man 
bathes  he  becomes  grey-headed,  but  he  has  only 
to  go  to  another,  the  waters  of  which  would  be  a 
fortune  to  Mr.  Howland,  for  they  are  infallible 
specifics  against  such  a calamity.  One  lake,  how- 
ever, he  must  take  care  to  avoid,  for  if  touched  by 
man  it  deluges  the  adjacent  province.  Beneath  the 
waters  of  another  the  fishermen  can  see  the  tall 
round  towers  of  a guilty  city  submerged.  At 
Glendalough  the  osiers  of  St.  Kevin  produce 
apples  ; and  in  Lagenia  are  the  tame  birds  of  St. 
Colman,  which  if  any  one  injures,  the  aggressor 
will  undergo  condign  punishment,  and  the  streams 
become  brackish.  Other  waters  turn  an  ash  into 
a hazel,  and  the  reverse ; others,  if  a pole  is  fixed 
in  their  bed,  transform  it  partly  into  stone  and 
partly  into  iron.  At  the  southern  part  of  Ireland 
every  seven  years  an  unfortunate  couple  are 
transformed  into  hares,  and  if  they  are  harassed 
by  dogs  and  other  calamities  of  their  race  they  re- 
sume their  humanity,  and  another  wretched  pair 
take  their  place.  He  tells  us  in  another  page  of 
a fall  from  heaven  of  reptiles  like  moles,  which  ate 
up  all  the  harvest  in  904. 

Lord  Bacon  presents  us  with  some  folk  lore  ; I 
have  no  doubt  but  there  are  more  specimens  in 
his  works  : 

“ There  is  a fabulous  narration  that  in  the  northern 
countries  there  should  be  an  herb  that  groweth  in  the 
likeness  of  a lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the  grass  in  such 


sort  as  it  will  bare  the  grass  round  about.”  — 3rd  Pt.  In- 
staur.  Sylva.,  609. 

“They  have  an  old  tale  in  Oxford  that  Friar  Bacon 
walked  between  two  steeples,  which  was  thought  to  be 
done  by  glasses,  when  he  walked  upon  the  ground.”  — Ib. 
762. 

“ It  hath  been  observed  b)^  the  ancients  that  where  a 
rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over  or  to  touch,  there  breaketh 
forth  a sweet  smell.”  — Ib.  832. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 


:®l£n0r 

A New  Zealander  who  knew  Captain  Cook.  — It 
may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  natives  who  was  a boy  when 
Captain  Cook  visited  New  Zealand  is  still  living, 
and  entertains  a lively  recollection  of  the  expe- 
rienced navigator.  Captain  Cooper,  in  his  ad- 
mirable little  book.  The  Neiu  Zealand  Settler's 
Guide,  just  published,  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote : 

“ I have  frequently,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
conversed  with  a native  of  the  province  of  Auckland, 
named  Tanewa,  or  Hooknose,  who  remembered  Captain 
Cook.  Tanewa  was  accustomed  to  relate  to  ‘ his  friends, 
the  Europeans,’  how  that  celebrated  navigator  pleased 
him  as  a child  by  patting  him  on  the  head,  and  that  ‘ his 
love  was  very  great  ’ for  the  Paheha  (English)  ever 
since.” 

W.  D.  H. 

Writing  with  the  Foot.  — In  a volume  in  the 
library  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  being  a copy  of 
the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  at  folio 
Ixlij.  are  written,  in  what  would  be  called  a very 
firm  and  excellent  hand,  but  avowedly  with  the  foot, 
the  following  lines  : 

“ Roger  Clarke  svaunte  unto  Rog’  Evans  of  London 
Skynner  the  16.  June  aho  1563. 

“ Per  me  Rogerii 
Clericu  pede  meo 


Almanacks.  — Haydn  (Diet.  Dates,  1741,  p.  18.) 
says  Moore's  Almanack  was  first  published  1713  ; 
but  I have  a copy  now  before  me  for  1711,  pub- 
lished for  the  Stationers’  Company.  There  is  no- 
thing in  It  which  should  lead  one  to  infer  that  it 
was  then  for  the  first  time  published.*  A. 

From  an  Engraving  ly  Guil.  Faithorne,\Q5A. — 
“ Yera  Effiyies  Roberti  Bayfield,  JEtat.  25.  1654. 

“ The  Umbraticke  shape  y=  Artist  could  but  grave, 

The  sollid  substance  in  his  Booke  you  have. 

This  but  to  life  is  drawne,  that  Life  gives  ; 

Heere  but  the  Person,  there  the  Patient  lives. 

“ Jos.  Spratts.” 

W.  COLLTNS. 

Chndleigh. 


[*  The  date  of  Moore’s  first  Almanack  is  1698.  See 
“N.  &Q.”  1»‘S.  iii.  381.] 
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Derivation  of  the  Word  “ Mortar''  — In  refe- 
rence to  the  derivation  of  this  word,  as  meaning  a 
cement  composed  of  water,  sand,  and  lime,  Web- 
ster says  that  '^perhaps  this  name  is  taken  from 
beating  and  mixing.”  I think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  mortarium, 
the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which,  according  to  the 
elder  Pliny  (xxxvi.  55.)  “ arenatum,”  or  sanded 
cement,  was  mixed.  Henry  T.  Riley. 

The  Tobacco  Controversy.  — Now  that  the  great 
tobacco  controversy  is  raging  in  the  pages  of  The 
Lancet,  and  doctors  disagree,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  see  what  our  ancestors  thought  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  divine  weed  in  the 
time  of  the  great  plague.  1 therefore  beg  to  for- 
ward you  the  following  Note,  and  I should  have 
been  very  glad  if  the  same  regulation  as  is  therein 
mentioned  had  been  in  force  at  Eton  in  my  time  ; 
but  they  used  to  flog  us  for  the  other  thing,  and, 
a‘s  appears  from  a recent  correspondence  in  The 
Times,  they  do  so  still. 

“ Jan.  21, 1720  -1.  I have  been  told  that  in  the  last  great 
plague  at  London,  none  that  kept  tobacconists’  shops  had 
the  plague.  It  is  certain  that  smoking  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a most  excellent  preservative,  insomuch  that  even 
children  were  obliged  to  smoke.  And  I remember  that  I 
heard  formerly  Tom  Rogers,  who  was  yeoman  beadle,  say, 
that  when  he  was  that  year,  when  the  plague  raged,  a 
schoolboy  at  Eton,  all  the  boys  of  that  school  were  obliged 
to  smoke  in  the  school  every  morning,  and  that  he  was 
never  whipped  so  much  in  his  life  as  he  w'as  one  morning 
for  not  smoking.”  — Reliquiae  Hearniance,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

W.  E.  M. 

Mr.  Thackeray  in  the  Fashion.  — In  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  fine  work,  The  Newcomes,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  occurs  : 

“ It  is  the  fiishion  to  run  down  George  the  Fourth ; but 
■what  myriads  of  Londoners  ought  to  thank  him  for  in- 
venting Brighton  ! One  of  the  best  of  physicians  our  city 
has  ever  kno'vvn  is  kind,  cheerful,  merry  Doctor  Brighton.” 

Per  contra,  I read  as  follows  in  an  abbreviated 
report  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  lecture  on  George  IV. : 

” This  George  -was  but  a bow  and  a grin ; he  was  all 
outside,  a tailor’s  work,  fine  cocked  hat,  nutty -brown  wig, 
coat,  large  black  stock,  under-waistcoats,  more  under- 
waistcoats, and  then  nothing  — a royal  mummy ! ” 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  novel  will  be 
read  and  remembered  when  the  lecture  will  be 
forgotten.  Alfred  Gatty. 


©ucrtcjS. 

MONUMENT  WANTED. 

A few  years  ago  a gentleman  called  on  business 
at  an  engraver’s  near  the  British  Museum  (since 
removed,  but  whither  is  not  known),  and  con- 
versation turning  on  the  family  of  Allport  of  Staf- 
fordshire, the  engraver  stated  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  a piece  of  glass  which  had  been  left 


with  him  some  time  previously  by  a Mr.  Allport, 
who  was  about  to  sail  for  India,  but  who  had  for- 
gotten or  neglected  to  call  again  for  it.  The  glass 
was  about  three  inches  square,  and  in  the  centre 
was  engraved  a coat  of  arms,  azure,  a cross  or, 
between  four  roses ; and  for  a crest,  on  a wreath 
a demi-Iion  rampant  holding  a mullet  in  the  right 
paw,  and  for  a motto  “Virtute  gloria  crescit.” 
Around  the  arms  was  engraved  the  following  in- 
scription, in  writing  of  about  Queen  Anne’s  time  : 

“ Memoriaj  et  virtutibus  sacrum  Johan.  Allporf,  arm. 
Recordatoris  in  hoc  municipio,  celeberrimi  viri  optimi,  et 
in  humani  generis  delicias,  decus  atque  exemplum  nati, 
quara  summam  legura  peritiam,  sincera  in  Deum  pietate, 
spectata  in  principem  fide,  eximia  in  omnes  charitate, 
moribus  suavissimis  et  amatissimo  ingenio,  omnibus  ele- 
gantioris  literature  ornamentis  exculto  mirb  adornavit. 
Quo  nemo  bonis  vixit  charior,  flebilior.  Hoc  affectus  sui 
conjugalis  monumentum  et  pignus  amoris  ere  omni  et 
mamore  perennius  Margeria  superstes  vidua  sig.  Oct.  16. 
1693.” 

This  inscription  was  stated  by  the  engraver  to 
be  on  a tomb  in  Tamworth  Church,  co.  StaflTord. 
At  Tamworth  and  at  Bitterscote  and  Comberford 
Hall  in  that  vicinity,  a branch  of  the  Allports  is 
known  to  have  been  located  from  1500  down  to 
the  present  time.  Many  of  them  were  from  time 
to  time  bailififs  of  Tamworth,  but  none  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  Palmer’s  History  of  Tamworth 
as  recorders.  There  is  no  such  monument  now  in 
Tamworth  Church  ; nor  has  such  been  known  to 
exist  there  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  In 
the  pedigree  of  the  Tamworth  Allports,  tlmre  is 
no  John  Allport  of  that  date,  nor  is  his  deafli  re- 
corded in  the  Tamworth  parish  registers.  The 
arms  are  not  those  of  Allport,  but  rather  those  of 
Burton,  of  Longnor,  in  Shropshire,  except  that 
the  Burtons  have  the  cross  engrailed  and  not 
plain,  and  they  are  no  doubt  those  of  the  widow 
Margeria.  The  variation  in  the  arms  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  well-known  heraldic  carelessness 
of  the  period.  The  words  “ Recordatoris  in  hoc 
municipio  ” point  to  a corporate  town,  and  that 
particular  one  of  which  he  was  recorder,  and  in 
which  the  monument  was  erected.  Walsall  and 
Lichfield  have  been  searched  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. In  the  parish  registers  of  all  these  three 
places  there  was  a family  of  Burton,  which  was 
also  spread  extensively  over  other  parts  of  Staf- 
fordshire. ■ In  the  register  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lichfield, 
there  is  this  entry : “ 1646,  June  12,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Burton  baptized,”  and  this,  in 
point  of  time,  may  be  the  widow.  But  there  is 
no  such  monument  in  that  church  now,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  its  former  existence.  Neither  does 
the  name  occur  as  recorder  in  Harwood’s  History 
of  Lichfield.  In  the  pedigree  of  the  Cannock 
branch  of  the  Allports  in  the  Heralds’  Visitation, 
1664,  there  is  a descendant  of  a younger  son,  ap- 
parently then  living,  who  is  styled  “John  Allport 
of  Liohfield,”  but  no  particulars  are  added  of  his 
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wife,  children,  or  age,  the  pedigree  being  strictly 
confined  to  the  descent  of  the  elder  or  main  line. 
Most  probably  he  was  the  recorder,  but  where 
was  his  tomb  ? Can  any  persons  acquainted  with 
the  churches  of  Stafibrdshire  or  other  counties 
and  their  monuments,  or  possessing  collections  of 
monumental  inscriptions,  point  out  the  locality  of 
the  above ; or  give  any  information  as  to  the  pre- 
sent abode  of  the  engraver,  whose  name  was  either 
Heindrich  or  Kennedy,  12.  Little  Russell  Street, 
British  Museum,  and  living  there  Oct.  1853  ? 

W.  A.  L. 


ceuucer’s  cantebbuet  pilgeims. 

Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  identify  the 
characters  of  the  Pilgrims  ? 

I think  I have  succeeded  in  identifying  mine 
Host  of  the  Tabard,  whose  name  is  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  prologue  to  the  Cook’s  tale ; who  in 
answer  to  the  host  says  : 

“ And  therfore,  Kerry  Bailly,  by  thy  faith. 

Be  thou  nat  wroth,  or  we  departen  here. 

Though  that  my  tale  be  of  an  hostjdere.” 

Lines  4366  to  4368. 

In  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster,  in  50th 
Edw.  III.,  Henry  Bailly  was  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives for  that  borough.  And  he  was  again  re- 
turned to  the  Parliament  held  at  Gloucester  2nd 
Richard  II. 

We  cannot  read  Chaucer’s  description  of  the 
Host  of  the  Tabard  without  acknowledging  the 
likelihood  of  his  having  been  a popular  man  among 
his  fellow-townsmen,  and  selected  for  his  fitness 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament : 

“ A semely  man.  our  hoste  was  withall, 

Tor  to  have  been  a marshall  in  an  halle, 

A largd  man  he  was,  with  eyen  stepe ; 

A fairer  burgeis  is  ther  none  in  Chepe. 

Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  well  ytaught, 

And  of  manhood  him  lacked  rightd  naught. 

Eke  therto  was  he  righte  a mery  man.” 

Lines  763  to  759. 

With  such  qualifications  he  would  have  had  a 
good  chance  of  being  elected,  even  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  burgesses  of  Southwark. 

I am  referred  by  Mr.  W.  Durrant  Cooper, 
F.S.  A.,  to  tbe  Subsidy  Rolls  4 Richard  II.,  wherein 
occurs,  in  Southwark,  the  names  of  — 

“ Henr’  BaylifF,  Ostyler,  Spian  Ux  eius  - r ij“.” 

I shall  be  glad  of  any  further  particulars  re- 
specting Henry  Bailly,  or  any  other  of  the  pil- 
grims. 

Roger  the  Coke  is  one  of  the  pilgrims  mentioned 
by  name.  Can  he  be  identified  ? 

“ Our  Hoste  answerd  and  sayde,  I grant  it  thee : 

Now  tell  on,  Eoger,  and  loke  that  it  be  good, 

For  many  a pastee  hast  thou  letten  blood, 

And  many  a Jack  of  Cover  hast  thou  sold.” 

What  was  a Jack  of  Dover  ? G.  R.  C. 


Priest  of  the  name  of  Trevelyan.  — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  refer  me  to  any  account 
of  a priest  of  the  Church  of  England  of  the  name 
of  Trevelyan,  who  joined  the  Church  of  Rome 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  ? He  warmly 
maintained,  I am  informed,  the  validity  of  his 
Anglican  Orders  after  he  had  left  the  Church  of 
England,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  act  as  a 

riest,  and  to  say  mass  in  the  legation  of  Bologna  ; 

ut  at  last,  solely  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  with- 
out any  doubt  respecting  his  own  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, he  gave  way  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  submitted  to  be  re- 
ordained.  If  there  is  any  publication  containing 
the  arguments  used  either  by  him  or  against  him,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  it. 

William  Feasee,  B.  C.  L. 

Alton,  Staffordshire. 

“ Ker stems  de  vero  usu  med." — Information  is 
requested  as  to  this  author  and  his  work,  quoted 
as  above  in  Burton’s  Anatomy,  Part  I.  sec.  2. 
mem.  2.  subs.  1.  T.  H.  Keesley. 

British  Saint.  — Who  was  the  first  British 
female  saint  and  martyr  ? Notsa. 

Clergymen  interdicted  from  Smoking  by  a Bi- 
shop. — Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  with  the 
name  of  the  bishop,  aijd  the  year  it  occurred  ? A 
writer  in  The  Lancet  states  that  it  is  within  the  last 
ten  years.  Cleeictjs  Anglicanus. 

Etherington  Family.  • — Information  is  desired 
respecting  the  family  of  Etherington  of  Hull,  of 
'which  Sir  Henry  Etherington,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1775,  was  a member.  J.  E. 

“Pull  Devil,  pull  Baker.”  — My  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  following  epigram,  oc- 
casioned by  the  recent  poisonings  at  Hong  Kong, 
I am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  the  epigram 
itself  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  correspondents  can  answer  the 
Query  ? 

“ Pull  devil,  pull  baker,  in  England’s  the  cry. 

When  their  prowess  those  black  and  white  combatants 
try, 

But  in  China  by  order  of  Governor  Yeh, 

The  devil  and  baker  both  pull  the  same  way.” 

W.  B.  C. 

Oilray's  Caricatures.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  to  what  the  following  caricature  refers  ? 
It  is  in  my  possession,  and  the  following  is  an  out- 
line of  its  peculiarities.  It  is  entitled  Blowing 
up  the  Pic  Nics,  or  Harlequin  Quixote  attacking 
the  Puppets  (vide  Tottenham  Street  Pantomime), 
April,  1802.  A figure  in  the  parti-coloured  dress, 
holding  a scourge-like  pen,  in  the  feather  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  daily  papers  of  tbe 
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period,  is  rushing  to  attack  the  puppets  which  are 
seated  at  a banquet  on  a raised  stage,  above  which 
is  inscribed  the  motto  “ Sic  itur  ad  Astra  ; ” other 
figures  advance  with  the  one  alluded  to,  and  bear 
banners  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of 
Otway,  Rowe,  Kotzebue,  Schiller,  Addison,  Shak- 
speare,  &c.,  while  a bill  attached  to  the  proscenium 
gives  the  cast  of  characters  in  Tom  Thumb  at  the 
“ Pic  Nic  Theatre  ” thus  : 


King  Pickle 

- 

- 

- Don  Cy. 

Tom  Thumb 

- 

- 

- 

- Don  M”. 

Noodle 

- 

- 

- 

- Genl.  G“. 

Boodle 

- 

- 

- 

- Mr.  N. 

Foodie 

- 

- 

- 

- Mr.  C. 

Dollalolla 

- 

- 

- 

- Donna  B. 

Huncamunca 

- 

- 

. 

- Donna  C. 

Glumdalca 

- 

- 

- 

- Mrs.  G.” 

Through  the  flooring  in  front  of  the  proscenium  is 
bursting  a shrouded  figure,  holding  the  mask,  and 
contemplating  the  scene ; the  face  of  this  latter 
very  closely  resembles  that  of  Garrick.  I shall  be 
much  obliged  if  any  explanation  of  this  print  can 
be  given.  Edward  Y.  Lowne. 

Painting  on  Leather.  — Among  sundry  cu- 
riosities found  in  this  island  is  a small  painting 
upon  leather  ; the  subject  is  “ St.  Anne  teaching 
the  Virgin  to  read.”  The  two  figures  are  under 
a canopy,  which  has  been  deeply  embossed,  and 
richly  gilt  and  silvered.  The  painting  is  not  very 
good,  but  evidently  of  great  antiquity. 

The  only  other  paintings  on  leather  which  have 
come  under  my  view  are  those  in  the  Sala  de 
Justicia  in  the  Alhambra,  and  are  totally  different 
in  style.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
information  respecting  this  small  picture,  which 
every  one  who  has  seea  it  pronounces  to  be  a 
great  curiosity.  W.  W. 

Malta. 

Manual  of  Godly  Prayers.  — Who  was  the  au- 
thor of  A Manual  of  Godly  Prayers  and  Litanies 
taken  out  of  many  famous  Authors,  and  distributed 
according  to  the  Pays  of  the  Week  with  an  ample 
Exercise  for  the  Morning  and  Evening : a Brief 
Form  of  Confession,  kc.  12mo.  St.  Omers,  1652  ? 

H. 

Clerk,.  — This  term,  now  exclusively  applied  to 
clergymen,  was  in  earlier  times  used  in  describing 
laymen  having  a certain  amount  of  scholastic 
learning.  Thus  in  a deed  of  feoffment,  dated 
1647,  the  feoffor  appoints  “my  well-beloved  friend 
in  Christ  Samuel  Brookes,  clerk,”  to  give  seisin  or 
possession  of  the  lands  in  question,  and  the  in- 
dorsement stating  that  seisin  had  been  accordingly 
given,  is  signed  “ per  me  Samuelem  Brookes, 
scriv',’’  i-e.  scrivenor.  Query,  then,  at  what  pre- 
cise period  was  the  term  used  of  the  clergy  alone, 
and  the  motive  causes  ? * W.  A.  L. 

[♦  Some  historical  notices  of  this  term  wjll  be  found  in 
“N.  xii,  160.  330.] 


Spurn-point. — Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  sermon 
On  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue,  says, 

“ He  that  makes  a jest  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  of 
holy  things,  plays  with  thunder,  and  kisses  the  mouth  of 
a cannon  just  as  it  belches  fire  and  death ; he  stakes 
heaven  at  spurn-point,  and  trips  cross  and  pile  [i.e.  head 
or  tail]  whether  ever  he  shall  see  the  face  of  God  or  no.” 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  game  of  spurn- 
point  ? I do  not  find  it  noted  in  the  books  1 have 
access  to.  W.  A.  L. 

Light  on  Animals. — In  the  same  sermon  Jeremy 
Taylor  remarks^ 

“ For  so  have  I heard  that  all  the  noises  and  prating 
of  the  pool,  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,  is  hushed  and 
appeased  upon  the  instant  of  bringing  upon  them  the 
light  of  a candle  or  torch.” 

Is  this  really  the  case  ? and  has  light  a similar 
effect  upon  animals  in  general  ? AV.  A.  L. 

“ Gulliver,"  as  used  by  Swift ; its  Meaning.  — I 
am  not  aware  whether  it  has  ever  been  suggested 
that  this  name,  as  used  by  Swift,  had  any  hidden 
meaning.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  names  of  his 
heroes  in  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  Martin,  Jack,  and 
Peter,  are  replete  with  significance,  I should  be 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  “Gulliver” 
has  its  meaning. 

The  similarity  of  the  name  to  that  of  Lawton 
Gilliver,  Pope’s  bookseller,  is  somewhat  striking, 
more  particularly  as  the  initials  of  “ Lemuel  Gul- 
liver ” are  the  same.  Still,  however,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  if  Swift  did  owe  Gilliver  a 
grudge  (of  which,  so  far  as  I know,  there  is  no 
proof),  he  would  take  such  a method  as  this,  of 
“ damning  him  to  everlasting  fame.” 

It  .appears  to  me  by  no  means  improbable  that 
“ Gulliver  ” is  a hybrid  word,  coined  in  the  sar- 
castic corner  of  Swift’s  brain,  and  that  its  compo- 
nents are  the  words  gull,  in,  verity ; it  being  his 
meaning  that  he  gulled  the  world  in  telling  them 
the  truth ; or,  in  other  words,  that  while  he  was 
really  telling  his  fellow  men  home  truths,  it  was 
their  belief  that  he  was  only  amusing  them  with 
wonderful  tales  of  fiction.  Henkt  T.  Riley. 

Bed  Winds.  — 

“ Thus,  as  the  goodliest  trees  in  a garden  are  soonest 
blasted  with  red  winds,  so  men  endued  with  the  rarest 
qualities,”  &c.  — Sandy s,  5th  Sermon,  Parker  Society’s 
edit,  p.  103. 

What  are  red  winds  ? T.  H.  K. 

The  First  English  Book  on  America.  — What  is 
the  date  of  the  first  mention  of  the  ISew  World  in 
an  English  book  ? Can  anyone  give  an  earlier 
one  than  John  of  Doesborrowe’s  tract  Of  the  New 
Landes  discovered  by  the  Messengeres  of  the  Kyng 
of  Portyngall,  which  Lowndes  refers  to  about 
1523  ? I should  feel  obliged  by  a reference  to 
any  notices  of  this  rare  work.  Saxonicus. 
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:®ui0r  cauert'e^  tuftfi  ^ndtocrg, 

SacJtville's  Sonnets.  — Hey  wood’s  translation  of 
the  Thyestes  speaks  of 

“ Sackvylde’s  sonnets  sweetly  saufte.” 

Can  any  information  be  given  where  these  are  to 
be  found  ? The  allusion  is  to  Thomas  Sackville, 
Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  and  the  “ In- 
duction ” to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  W. 

[In  Bell’s  Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets  occurs 
the  following  notice  respecting  these  sonnets : — “It  has 
been  conjectured,  in  consequence  of  an  allusion  to  some 
sonnets  of  Sackville’s  by  Jasper  Heywood  in  1560,  that 
he  published  a volume  of  poems  previous^'  to  that  time. 
But  no  such  publication  has  been  discovei'ed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  pieces  of  that  description;  and 
one  of  them,  alluded  to  by  Ritson,  prefixed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby’s  translation  of  Castillo’s  Courtier  has  been  pre- 
served. [Mr.  Cooper  has  printed  it  in  his  Introduction 
to  Gordubuc.~\  Mr.  Collier  has  also  recovered  some  ele- 
giac verses  by  Sackville  on  Sir  Philip  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby  [printed  in  the  Shakspeare  Society  Papers,  vol.  iv.]  ; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  only  poetical  remains  of 
Sackville  known  to  be  extant  are  the  two  pieces  in  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  the  tragedy  of  Gorduhuc.”'} 

Petition  introduced  into  the  Litany.  — At  the 
churches  in  the  Isle  of  Man  I found,  last  summer, 
that  a petition  was  always  introduced  into  the 
Litany,  the  words  of  which  I cannot  exactly  re- 
member, but  it  was  to  this  effect : “ That  it  may 
please  Thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  continue  to  us  the 
blessings  of  the  sea,"  &c.  I should  be  glad  to  see 
the  petition  correctly  recorded  in  “ H.  & Q,,”  and 
to  know  whether  anything  of  the  sort  is  customary 
at  other  sea  places.  Alfeed  Gatty. 

[Lord  Chancellor  King  once  remarked,  that  “if  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  be  lost,  it  may  be  found 
in  all  its  purity  in  the  Isle  of  Man.”  Hence  we  find  that 
no^  Act  of  Uniformity  (with  all  its  advantages)  forbids 
this  Island  Church  from  that  liberty,  which  every  Church 
has  ever  possessed,  of  making  alterations  or  additions,  as 
may  seem  to  the  ecclesiastical  governors  necessary  or 
expedient.  Accordingly  we  find  Bishop  Wilson,  although 
he  tells  us  “ the  religion  and  worship  is  exactly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  England,”  prescribing,  on  his 
own  authority,  “A  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  used  by  his 
Clergy,  who,  according  to  a laudable  custom,  are  bound 
to  attend  the  boats  during  the  herring  fishing;”  also 
“Forms  of  Excommunication  and  of  Receiving  Peni- 
tents;” as  well  as  “A  Form  of  Consecrating  Churches, 
Chapels,  Churchyards,  and  Places  of  Burial.”  The  Bishop 
also  adds,  “ There  is  a petition  inserted  in  the  Litany, 
and  used  in  the  public  service  throughout  the  year,  for 
the  blessings  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  comfortable  sub- 
sistence of  so  many  depends ; and  the  law  provideth  that 
every  boat  pay  tythe  fish,  without  any  pretence  to  pre- 
scription.” In  the  Manx  Book  of  Common  Pra}'er,  1765, 
translated  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hildesley,  the 
petition  reads  as  follows : — “ Dy  gooidsave  Ihiat  dy 
choyrt  as  dy  reayll  gys  yn  ymmyd  ain  messyn  dooie  y 
thallooin  (as  dy  chur  er-ash  as  dy  hannaght3’n  dooin 
bannaghtyn  ny  raarrey),  myr  shen  ayns  nyn  imhagh 
cooie  dy  vod  mayd  yn  soylley  oc  y gheddyn.”  j 


Ancient  Devotions.  — Can  any  correspondent 
point  out  the  author  of  an  old  Romish  book  of  de- 
votions, tlie  title  as  following  ; Devotions  in  the 
Ancient  Way  of  Offices,  with  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the  Week,  and  every 
Holiday  in  the  Year,  12mo.  Rouen,  1668,  1672,  or 
1684,  which  book  was  condemned  and  publicly 
burnt  in  London  ? D.  S. 

[The  author  of  this  remarkable  devotional  work  was 
John  Austin,  born  at  Walpole  in  Norfolk,  and  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  About  1640  he  joined 
the  Roman  Church,  and  entered  himself  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
He  died  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  1 669.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Christian  Moderator,  under  the  name 
of  William  Birchle}',  and  many  other  tracts.  Dodd 
(^Church  History,  iii.  256.)  says,  “His  time  was  wholly 
spent  in  books  and  learned  conversation,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  several  ingenious  persons’  familiarit3q  who 
made  a kind  of  junto  in  the  way  of  learning,  namely,  Mr. 
Thomas  Blount,  Mr.  John  Serjeant,  Mr.  Belson,  Mr. 
Keightley,  &c.  His  work.  Devotions  in  the  Ancient  Way 
of  Offices,  was  Reformed  by  a Person  of  Qualft3',  and 
published  with  a long  Preface  by  Dr.  George  Hickes,  and 
passed  through  man3^  editions.  This  work  was  also  re- 
published, with  alterations,  b3’’  Theophilus  Dorrington, 
rector  of  Wittresham,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Job 
Orton  in  his  Letters  to  a Young  Clergyman,  letter  x.,  as 
well  as  by  Thoresby  in  his  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  420.  See  also 
The  Christian  Remembrancer  for  January,  1844.] 

Italian  Opera.  — Addison,  in  a paper  on  the 
Italian  opera  {Spectator,  Ho.  18.),  says  : 

“ Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a taste  of 
Italian  music.” 

And  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  bad  taste  of 
translating  the  Italian  words  in  such  cases  into 
English.  After  which  he  continues  : 

“ The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the  introducing 
of  Italian  actors  into  our  opera,  who  sung  their  parts  in 
their  own  language,  at  the  same  time  that  our  country- 
men performed  theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The  king  or 
hero  of  the  pla3'  generally  spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves 
answered  him  in  English.  The  lover  frequently  made  his 
court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  his  princess,  in  a language 
which  she  did  not  understand.  One  would  have  thought 
it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dialogues  after  this 
manner,  without  an  interpreter  between  the  persons  that 
conversed  together ; but  this  was  the  state  of  the  English 
stage  for  about  three  3'ears.” 

Will  some  correspondent  say  which  years  are 
referred  to,  and  also  give  the  date  of  the  produc- 
tion of  Arsinoe  ? R.  W.  Hackwood. 

[According  to  Baker’s  Biographia  Dramatica,  Arsinoe, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  an  Opera  after  the  Italian  manner,  by 
Peter  Motteux,  first  appeared  in  1705,  and  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1707.] 

Origin  of  the  Name  of  the  Exchequer.  — What 
is  the  real  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Exchequer 
Court  ? and  what  is  the  direct  authority  for  its 
origin  ? I have  read  with  great  curiosity  and 
surprise  the  opinions  of  Maunder  and  other 
learned  authors  and  compilers,  and  consider  its 
derivation  as  yet  very  inexplicit  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Can  it  be  possible  that  the  trivial  circum- 
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stance  of  a chequer-wrought  cloth  having  for- 
merly covered  the  table  of  the  court  can  have 
given  a name  to  that  very  important  judicial  tri- 
bunal, and  (the  court  h.aving  been  founded  by  or 
coeval  with  AVilliam  the  Conqueror)  that  that 
name  can  have  been  retained  during  the  long  and 
eventful  period  of  eight  centuries  ? If  its  name 
really  is  attributable  to  this  remarkable  incident, 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
unveil  the  mystery  of  the  chequered  table-cloth. 
Was  it  placed  there  casually,  or  as  a symbol  of 
the  institution  of  the  court  ? In  short,  for  what 
particular,  special,  or  general  purpose,  and  by 
whom  was  it  so  designedly  and  methodically  con- 
trived ? Henry  Godwin. 

rWhatever  doubts  our  correspondent  may  entertain 
will  probably  be  solved  by  the  following  extract  from 
Foss’s  Lives  of  the  Judges,  i.  21. ; — “It  was  sometimes 
called  Curia  Regis  ad  Scaccarium  ; and  its  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  table  at  which  it  sat,  which  was  ‘a  four- 
cornered  board,  about  ten  feet  long  and  five  feet  broad, 
fitted  in  manner  of  a table  to  sit  about,  on  every  side 
whereof  is  a standing  ledge  or  border,  four  fingers  broad. 
Upon  this  board  is  laid  a cloth  bought  in  Easter  Term, 
which  is  of  black  colour,  rowed  wdth  strekes,  distant 
about  a foot  or  span,  like  a chess-board.  On  the  spaces 
of  this  Scaccarium,  or  chequered  cloth,  counters  were 
ranged,  with  denoting  marks,  for  checking  the  compu- 
tations.’ ” 

Pretended  Clergymen.  — 

“ Some  daj^s  since  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  prelates  assembled 
in  Convocation,  that  a person  not  in  holy  orders  had  been 
oflSciating  at  Stanton  le  Hope,  Essex,  as  a clergyman,  and 
with  that  statement  appeared  a caution,  published  by  the 
rector  of  that  parish,  in  reference  to  a Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
person  alluded  to.  Mr.  Hamilton  represented  that  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  that  he  was 
chaplain  to  Lord  Cottenham.” 

The  above  having  appeared  in  several  of  the 
newspapers,  and  as  I understand  that  though  I am 
a layman,  I may,  if  I am  churchwarden  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  be  called  upon 
to  find  a proper  person  to  do  the  duty  during  the 
time  the  living  is  vacant,  I shall  be  obliged  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  will  tell  me  by  what 
token  I may  satisfy  myself  that  a stranger  is  really 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  not  a practitioner  of  the  Hamiltonian  system. 

Vbyan  Eheged. 

[According  to  Canon  .50.,  churchwardens  may  refuse 
the  admission  of  strange  preachers  into  the  pulpit  till 
their  “ letters  of  orders ’’are  produced,  after  which  their 
authority  ceases.  See  Prideaux’s  Churchwardens’  Guide, 
edit.  1855,  p.  285.] 

Wraxall.  — In  the  preface  to  his  Historical 
Memoirs  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1815,)  Wraxall  says: 

“ It  is  my  intention,  in  continuation  of  the  present 
work,  to  publish  the  third  part  of  these  Memoirs,  which 
circumscribes  the  full  space  of  five  years,  from  25  ilarch, 
mi,  to  April  1789.” 


Was  this  promised  continuation  published  ? 

Charles  Wylie. 

[There  was  subsequently  published  a continuation  of 
Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  my  Own  Time,  under  the  title  of 
Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time,  3 vols.  8vo.  1836-7, 
commencing  with  April,  1784,  and  ending  March  9, 1789.] 


TIME  OF  YEAR  WHEN  OUR  SAVIOUR  WAS  BORN. 

In  2“*  S.  iii.  96.  Mr.  E.  S.  Taylor  cites  notes 
from  Alford’s  Greek  Test.,  in  which  our  Saviour’s 
birth  is  assumed  to  have  been  in  a.u.c.  747,  and 
the  star  which  guided  the  Magi  to  have  been  a 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

The  notes  cited  adopt  the  theory  of  Winer,  — 
Real  WdrterhucJi,  under  “Stern  der  Weisen;” 
but  the  first  pei’son  who  suggested  that  a.u.c.  747 
must  have  been  the  year  of  the  nativity  was 
Kepler,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
That  singular  man  was  so  clever  as  to  have  pre- 
pared more  than  one  important  step  for  Newton’s 
wonderful  advances  in  science  ; and  so  foolish  as 
to  trust  in  a system  of  astrology  of  his  own  de- 
vising, and  to  believe  that  our  earth  is  a huge- 
sentient  animal,  “ not  like  a dog,”  says  he,  “ ex- 
cited by  every  nod,  but  more  like  an  elephant, 
slow  to  become  angry,  and  so  much  the  more 
furious  when  incensed.”  According  to  his  astro- 
logy,  “ when  the  rays  of  the  planets  form  harmo- 
nious configurations,”  the  earth  is  disposed  to  beat 
time,  as  it  were ; and  “ the  faculty  of  the  vital 
soul,  in  sublunary  natures,  associating  its  opera- 
tion with  the  celestial  harmonies,”  disposes  all  to 
union  in  great  efforts.  (Kepler’s  “Life,”  ch.  vii. 
Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge.')  With  this  fancy  as 
his  stimulant,  and  with  his  valuably  indefatigable 
industry  in  calculating  the  planetary  motions,  he 
set  to  work  in  search  of  some  harmonious  con- 
figuration, to  suit  his  notion  of  what  must  have 
ushered  in  the  gospel ; and  finding  that  there  were 
three  conspicuous  conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  747,  he  unhesitatingly  assumed  that  he 
had  thus  found  out  the  year  of  the  nativity,  and 
that  the  Magi  must  have  been  astrologers,  whose 
science  led  them  to  travel  in  quest  of  the  great 
king ; whose  birth  was  indicated  to  them  by  this 
planetary  phenomenon. 

To  unscientific  readers  the  word  conjunction 
may  seem  to  imply  that  the  two  planets  were 
brought  so  close  together  as  to  seem  but  one  star; 
in  which  case  the  nearer  would  hide  the  more 
remote,  instead  of  gaining  an  accession  of  “ sur- 
passing brightness.”  But,  in  fact,  a conjunction 
of  two  planets  means  no  more  than  that  the  same 
great  circle  of  declination  would  pass  through  the 
apparent  place  of  each.  There  has  been  very  re- 
cently a more  beautifully  conspicuous  conjunction 
of  Venus  and  Jupiter  adorning  the  sky  ; yet  the 
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most  ignorant  rustic  who  happened  to  be  out  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  12,  would  not  have  spoken  of 
it,  after  he  got  home,  as  the  sight  of  a star,  when 
his  eye  had  been  struck  by  the  appearance  of  two 
great  stars  ; looking  the  brighter  because  the 
crescent  moon  had  dimmed  the  others ; and  seem- 
ing to  him  to  be  at  the  distance  of  three  times  the 
moon’s  width  from  each  other. 

But  why  should  the  sight  of  a planetary  con- 
junction, whether  more  or  less  appi’oximate,  induce 
Chaldasan  astrologers  to  leave  their  homes  in  quest 
of  a great  king,  just  born  somewhere,  and  to  set  off 
for  the  west^  upon  seeing  the  planets  (Mr.  Alford 
says)  to  their  east  ? It  is  strange  to  find  a sensible 
man  seeming  to  think  that  their  silly  science  led 
them  to  this  correct  belief  and  right  course.  But, 
says  he,  “ The  prophecy  in  Numbers  xxiv.  17. 
(‘There  shall  come  a star  out  of  Jacob’)  could 
hardly  be  unknown  to  the  eastern  astrologers.” 
W ould  he  say  that  the  Jewish  scriptures  could 
hardly  be  unknown  to  them?  For  it  is  incredible 
that  those  few  words,  spoken  by  Balaam  to  a petty 
Moabitish  prince  in  Arabia,  could  have  been  known 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  tribe,  or  handed  down 
for  any  long  time,  except  as  incorporated  by 
Moses  into  the  narrative  of  scripture. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  concede  that  their 
science  and  this  prophecy,  either  severally  or 
jointly,  were  sutScient  to  induce  eastern  astro- 
logers to  direct  their  steps  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
sight  of  a planetary  conjunction ; there  must 
have  been  scores  of  such,  or  more  conspicuous 
conjunctions,  between  Balaam’s  days  and  a.u. c. 
747.  So  that  we  are  thus  far  left,  still,  without 
any  means  of  accounting  for  such  motives  being 
sufficiently  influential  in  747,  if  neither  these  men 
nor  their  predecessors  were  ever  induced  to  take 
the  same  journey  before,  for  the  like  end.  I must* 
beg  Mr.  Alford’s  pardon : for  he  has  given  his 
readers  classical  authority,  seemingly  sufficient  to 
account  for  any  Orientals  coming  into  Judaea  with 
some  such  view  at  this  time,  rather  than  in  former 
ages  ; viz.  a few  words  from  Suetonius,  Vit.  Vesp., 
“ Percrebuerat  Oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans 
opinio  ; esse  in  fatis  ut  eo  tempore  Judaea  profecti 
rerum  potirentur ; ” and  from  Tacitus,  Hist. 
lib.  V.  “ Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacer- 
dotum  literis  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut 
valesceret  Oriens,  profectique  Judaea  rerum  poti- 
rentur.” But  these  brief  sentences  add  nothing 
to  the  authority  of  Josephus ; for  each  is  but  a 
more  or  less  inexact  version  of  what  he  says  (after 
the  event),  that  he  had  prophetically  announced  to 
Vespasian,  to  procure  his  favour  (JDe  Bello  Jud., 
lib.  iii.  c.  27.,  and  lib.  vi.  c.  31.)  ; and  when  Jo- 
sephus is  examined,  “ Oriente  toto  ” shrinks  into 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  “ eo  ipso  tempore  ” becomes 
about  A.u.c.  820. 

Assuredly  the  careful  calculations  of  Ussher  and 
others,  founded  on  the  only  date  distinctly  given 


in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  that  in  Luke  iii.  1., 
which  makes  John’s  preaching  to  commence  “in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,”  a year 
beginning  with  Aug.  19,  a.u.c.  781,  and  connects 
with  it  that  “ Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age  ” are  not  to  be  swept  away  for 
a theory  constructed  upon  such  imaginary  and 
weak  foundations.  The  evangelist’s  words  cannot 
be  twisted  into  any  meaning  reconcileable  with 
truth,  if  the  person  whom  he  spoke  of  as  beginning 
to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age  in  781  or  782  was 
born  in  747.  Henry  Walter. 


OLD  PRAYER-BOOK. 

(2‘>  S.  iii.  187.) 

The  true  date  of  J.  B.’s  book  may  be  assigned 
nearly  enough  by  the  following  dates  : — 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  was  married 
to  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine,  Feb.  14,  1613. 
She  died  Feb.  8,  1662. 

The  date  of  the  Prayer-Book  lies,  therefore, 
between  1613  and  1662. 

Again,  James  I.  died  March  27,  1625. 

The  date  of  the  Prayer-Book  lies,  therefore, 
between  1625  and  1662. 

Again,  “ Prince  Charles,”  afterwards  Charles  II., 
was  born  in  1630;  and  his  sister,  “the  Lady 
Mary”  (afterwards,  by  her  marriage  with  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  mother  of  our  William  III.), 
was  born  in  1631.  And  as  James,  afterwards 
James  II.,  born  Oct.  15,  1633,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Litany,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  date 
of  J.  B.’s  Old  Prayer-Book  lies  between  1631,  in 
which  “the  Lady  Mary”  was  born,  and  Oct.  15, 
1633,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  James  II. 

I have  in  my  possession  a similar  Prayer-Book 
to  J.  B.’s,  and,  like  his,  minus  a title-page ; but 
apparently  of  a rather  earlier  date,  as  the  Litany 
runs  “for  Charles  our  most  gracious  King  and 
Governour,”  “ for  our  most  gracious  Queen  Mary, 
Frederick  the  Prince  Elector,  and  the  L.ady  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  and  all  their  royall  issue.” 

As  neither  “Prince  Charles”  nor  “the  Lady 
Mary”  are  here  menti(^ed,  and  as  the  term 
“ royall”  is  applied  to  the  issue  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, it  seems  clear  that  my  copy  must  have  been 
printed  soon  after  Charles’s  marriage  in  May, 
1625,  and  at  a time  when  there  was  no  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown  of  England.  The  change 
from  “royall”  in  my  copy,  to  that  of  “Princely” 
in  J.  B.’s,  is  very  significant  of  this. 

As  to  the  probable  value  of  such  a Prayer-Book, 
I can  say  little.  Mine  is  bound  up  with  a copy 
of  the  Genevan,  often  called  the  “Breeches” 
Bible  ; with  “ two  alphabets  of  directions  to  com- 
mon places,  containing  all  the  Hebrewe,  Chaldean, 
Greeke,  Latin,  English,  or  other  strange  names 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  Bible,”  date  1578 ; 
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and  with  “ The  whole  Booke  of  Psalms  collected 
into  English  meter,  with  apt  notes  to  sing  them 
withall,”  date  1581. 

I purchased  the  volume  at  a sale  in  Oxfordshire 
thirty-two  years  since  for  one  pound.  W.  T. 


DEMONOLOGICAL  QUERIES. 

(•2“*  S.  ii.  492.) 

Mary  Gaffe.  — Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Goffe  of 
Rochester,  died  at  her  father’s  house  .at  West 
Mulling,  June  4,  1691.  The  day  before  her  death 
she  expressed  a strong  wish  to  see  her  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  left  at  Rochester  in  the  care  of  a 
nurse.  In  the  morning,  between  one  and  two 
o’clock,  she  fell  into  a deep  sleep  or  trance,  and  on 
waking  declared  th.at  she  had  been  at  home  with 
her  children.  At  Rochester  the  nurse  saw  her,  a 
little  before  two  o’clock,  come  from  the  chamber 
in  which  the  elder  child  slept  and  stand  by  the  bed 
of  the  younger.  West  Mulling  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Rochester. 

Communicated  to  Richard  Baxter,  “ for  the 
conviction  of  Atheists  and  Sadducees,  and  the 
promoting  of  true  religion  and  godliness,”  by 
Tho.  Tilson,  Minister  of  Aylesford,  Kent.  {The 
Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  by  Richard 
Baxter,  London,  1696,  reprint  1834,  p.  49.) 

H.  Dorien,  “ the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  — 
Herr  Dorien  was  not  “ master  of  the  ceremonies,” 
but  Hofmeister,  i.  e.  maitre  d’hotel,  or  steward,  to 
the  Caroline  College  at  Brunswick.  He  was  noted 
for  honesty  and  punctuality.  He  died  on  Mid- 
summer Day,  1746,  and  shortly  after  appeared  to 
M.  Hofer,  another  steward,  and  to  Professors 
Oeder  and  Seidler,  with  a short  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
After  many  inquiries,  which  were  answered  only 
by  signs,  they  discovered  that  he  owed  a trifle  to 
his  tobacconist.  His  executor  paid  it,  and  he  then 
reappeared,  holding  something  like  a broken  pic- 
ture ; he  had  borrowed  some  slides  of  a magic 
lanthorn  which  had  been  mislaid.  These  were  re- 
turned and  he  was  seen  no  more.  {Theorie  der 
Geisterkunde,  von  Dr.  Johan  Heinrich  Jung,  ge- 
nannt  Stilling,  Stutgart,  1832,  p.  230.) 

Zachary,  the  Socinian  Lover.  — The  case  of  Za- 
chary, the  Polish  lover,  is  given  in  Adrianus 
Regenvolscius’s  Systema  Historico- Chronologicum 
Ecclesiarum  Slavonicarum,  p.  95.,  Utrecht,  1652, 
and  Bekker’s  Betoverede  Weereld,  b.  iv.  p.  166., 
Deventer,  1739.  Though  this  Zachary  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  I think  he  is  the  person  meant,  as 
Bekker,  in  introducing  the  story,  mentions  the 
Polish  Anti-Trinitarians.  About  1597  Zachary 
was  betrothed  to  a young  woman  named  Bietka : 
this  coming  to  the  ears  of  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors they  removed  him,  and  he  hanged  himself. 
His  spirit  afterwards  renewed  the  engagement 


and  lived  with  Bietka  about  three  years.  Though 
visible  to  her  only  she  became  famous,  received 
much  money,  and  staid  a year  in  the  house  of  the 
Governor  of  Cracow.  This  was  known  over  all 
Poland,  and  mentioned  in  Italy  by  some  Polish 
travellers : a certain  magician  who  heard  the  de- 
scription guessed  that  the  spirit  was  one  that  he 
had  lost ; so  he  went  to  Poland,  exorcised  the 
demon,  stuck  him  in  a ring,  and  took  him  back 
to  Italy. 

Regenvolscius’s  book  has  a preface  by  Voetius, 
to  which  Bekker  directs  attention,  that  “ onse 
Voetius,”  who  only  corrected  the  press,  may  not 
be  treated  as  an  authority  for  the  story. 

Berchta  of  Rosenberg.  — Berchta  was  born  be- 
tween 1420  and  1430.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ulric  von  Rosenberg  and  Katherina  von  Waiten- 
berg.  She  was  married  in  1449  to  Johan  von 
Lichtenstein,  with  whom  she  lived  unhappily.  He 
died  in  1451,  and  she  went  to  live  with  her  brother 
Heinrich  IV. 

She  was  not  a witeh,  but  a worthy  princess. 
She  built  a palace,  and  promised  her  subjects  a 
good  dinner  when  it  was  finished.  She  not  only 
kept  her  word,  but  made  the  dinner  annual ; it 
was  continued  to  a recent  period,  and  perhaps  is 
still.  Berchta  is  now  a German  “ white  woman,” 
and  appears  presaging  death  in  several  noble 
flimilies.  (Jung-Stilling,  Theorie  der  Geister- 
liunde,  p.  275.) 

Anne  Bodenham.  — Anne  Bodenham  was  exe- 
cuted at  Salisbury  in  1653.  The  direct  evidence 
against  her  was  that  of  a maid-servant,  who  was 
bewitched  by  her,  and  saw  her  turn  herself  into  a 
cat,  &c.,  which,  as  Dr.  H.  Moi’e  says,  “ must  have 
been  true  if  the  maid  was  not  perjured.”  He 
gives  reasons  in  favour  of  the  maid,  and  the  judge 
and  jury  were  of  his  opinion.  I do  not  attempt  to 
abridge  this  case,  which  deserves  to  be  read,  and 
occupies  eight  folio  pages  of  a book  by  no  means 
scarce.  (Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism, 
p.  103.) 

Mary  Hill,  Bechington.  — Mary  Hill  of  Beck- 
ington  was  not  a witch,  but  the  person  bewitched. 
Bekker,  Betoverede  Weereld,  b.  iv.  p.  257.,  gives  the 
translation  of  a paper  just  received  from  England, 
November,  1689.  I retranslate  the  argument : 

“ Great  news  from  the  west  of  England,  being  a true 
relation  of  two  young  persons  bewitched  at  Beckington  in 
the  county  of  Somerset ; describing  the  lamentable  state 
they  were  in,  and  their  vomiting  of  pins,  nails,  pewter, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  to  the  great  wonder  of  all  be- 
holders : and  how  the  old  witch  was  several  times  dragged 
to  a great  river  and  plunged  therein  with  her  legs  tied ; 
and  how  she  floated  on  the  water  like  cork ; and  how  she 
has  been  examined  by  women  duly  sworn  to  see  if  she  has 
any  marks,  and  such  being  positively  sworn  to,  she  is  sent 
to  prison,  to  be  tried  at  the  next  assizes.” 

The  old  woman’s  name  is  not  given.  The  per- 
sons bewitched  were  William  Spicer  and  Mary 
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Hill.  The  account  is  long,  and  is  ably  pulled  to 
pieces  by  Bekker.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a “ great 
news”  sheet;  but  it  professes  to  be  attested  by 
May  Hill,  the  Rector  of  Beckington,  Francis 
Jesse  and  Polidore  Moss,  (^urchwardens,  Christo- 
pher Brewer  and  Francis  Frank,  overseers,  and 
William  Muntern  and  William  Cowherd,  consta- 
bles. The  parish  records  may  show  whether  any 
persons  with  these  names  were  in  office  at  Beck- 
ington in  1689. 

John  Goodwins  Four  Children. — “Four  children 
of  John  Goodwin  of  Boston,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
religious  education,  and  answered  it  with  a to- 
wardly  ingenuity,  an  example  to  all  for  piety, 
honesty,  and  industry,  were  in  the  year  1688  ar- 
rested by  a very  stupendous  witchcraft.”  The 
witch,  an  Irishwoman  named  Glover,  was  executed 
at  Boston.  Cotton  Mather  attended  her.  She 
boasted  of  her  witchcraft,  and  said  that  the  chil- 
dren would  not  be  relieved  by  her  death,  as 
“ others  beside  she  had  a hand  in  their  affliction.” 
Mather  prefixes  to  the  statement,  “ Haec  ipse 
miserrima  vidi.”  He  took  the  eldest  girl  into  his 
house,  and  she  seems  to  have  amused  herself  at 
his  expense,  going  into  fits  when  he  began  to  study 
his  sermon,  &c.,  and  getting  worse  : 

“ In  the  worst  of  her  extravagancies  formerly,  she  was 
more  dutiful  to  myself  than  I had  reason  to  expect : but 
now  her  whole  carriage  to  me  was  with  a sauciness  which 
I was  not  used  anywhere  to  be  treated  withal.  She  would 
knock  at  my  study  door,  affirming  that  ‘ some  one  below 
would  be  glad  to  see  me,’  though  there  was  none  that 
asked  for  me ; and  when  I chid  her  for  telling  me  what 
was  false,  her  answer  was,  ‘ Mrs.  Mather  is  always  glad  to 
see  you.’  ” — P.  123. 

( Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  taken  from  Cot- 
ton Mather  s Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1702,  London,  1834.) 

Ulric  Neusser.  — 

“ Langius  tells  us  of  one  Ulricus  Neusesser,  who  being 
grievously  tormented  with  a pain  in  his  side,  suddenly 
felt  under  his  skin,  which  was  yet  whole,  an  iron  nail  as 
he  thought.  And  so  it  proved  when  the  chirurgeon  had 
cut  it  out.  But  nevertheless  his  great  torments  so  con- 
tinued that  he  cut  his  own  throat.  The  third  day,  when 
he  was  carried  out  to  be  buried,  Eucharius  Rosenbader, 
and  Johannes  ab  Etteustet,  a great  company  of  people 
standing  about  them,  dissected  the  corpse,  and  ripping  up 
the  ventricle,  found  a round  piece  of  wood  of  a good 
length,  four  knives,  some  even  and  sharp,  others  indented 
like  a saw,  with  other  two  rough  pieces  of  iron  a span 
long.  There  was  also  a ball  of  hair.  This  happened  at 
Pugenstall,  1539.”  — Dr.  Henry  More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  p.  98.,  ed.  London,  1672. 

Shooting  at  a Crucifix.  — 

“ Qui  certara  fiduciam  constituunt  in  quibusdam  no- 
minibus scriptis,  vel  verbis  etiam  sacris  aut  characteribus 
ut  non  mdnerentur,  mutilentur  aut  occidantur:  aut  qui 
(quod  horrendum  dictu  est)  in  die  Parasceves  sancto 
adeunt  crucem  aliquam  in  bivio,  vel  trivio,  et  bombardum 
post  terga  in  crucem  eqiittupt,  ut  deinde  quemcunque 


velint  scopum  attingant.”  — Binsfeld,  De  Confessionibus 
Maleficorum,  p.  165.,  Augusta  Trevirorum,  1596. 

The  DeuiVs  Rock.  — 

“ Zwisoben  dem  Kreuzberg  und  der  Zandt  bei  Schlicbt 
in  der  Oberpfalz  liegt  der  Teufelsstein,  ein  einzelner, 
grosser  felsstein,  welchem  man  schon  hinwegschaffen 
wollte,  aber  es  nicht  vermochte : ringsum  ist  in  der  gegend 
kein  stein  zu  sehen. 

“Wenn  der  Teufel  seine  reisen  machte,  pflegte  er  auf 
den  kirchthiirmen  auszuruhen;  aber  der  kirchthurm  in 
Vilseck  war  ihm  zu  spitzig  und  desshalb  wohlte  er  ihn 
zerstbren.  Er  brachte  einem  grossen  stein,  welchen  er 
auf  dem  kopf  trug  und  mit  beiden  bratzen  stulzte ; so  be- 
gegnete  er  an  dem  orte  wo  der  Teufelsstein  liegt,  einem 
alten  weib  aus  Vilseck,  welches  er  fragte,  wie  weit  noch 
der  weg  dahir  sei  ? dieses  trug  einen  biindel  zerrissener 
schue  und  autwortete : ‘ noch  sehr  weit,  ich  habe  auf  dem 
wege  von  Vilseck  bis  daher  alle  die  schue  durchgegangen.’ 
Dem  Teufel  war  der  weg  zu  lang  und  er  Hess  den  stein 
fallen,  obgleich  er  nur  noch  drei  viertel  standen  nach 
Vilseck  zu  gehen  gehabt  hatte.  An  dem  fels  sieht  man 
noch  das  eingedruckte,  dreieckige  hiitlein  und  neben 
daran  die  zwei  bratzen  mit  den  zehn  fingern.”  — Panzer, 
Beitrag  zur  Deutsche  Mythologie,  ii.  57.,  Miinchen,  1855. 

I have  some  doubt  whether  the  Zachary  above- 
described  is  “ the  Socinian  Lover."  I cannot  find 
any  mention  of  Robert  Lakeman  of  Norwich, 
Robert  Devine  of  Taunton,  Maude  Robertson,  or 
J.  Brian  of  Youghal.  It  appears  from  Glanvill’s 
Saducismus  Triumphatus,  p.  313.  ed.  1727,  that 
witchcraft  prevailed  at  Youghal  in  1661.  I hope 
some  other  correspondent  will  be  able  to  complete 
the  answer  to  J.  E.  T.’s  Query.  Hopkins,  Jun. 

Garrick  Club. 


THE  OLD  HUNDREDTH  PSALM  TUNE. 

Allow  me,  with  all  brevity,  to  reply  to  certain 
remarks  (2"'*  S.  iii.  58.)  on  the  origin  of  the 
above-named  tune. 

Your  correspondent  M.  C.  is  correct  in  what  he 
states  respecting  the  very  old  Genevan  Psalter,  in 
the  library  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  date  of 
that  Psalter,  which  contains  the  tune,  is,  probably, 
(for  it  is  not  certainly  stated),  1561.  This  appears 
to  be  the  oldest  copy  of  the  tune  which  has  yet 
been  discovered.  I have  a beautiful  copy  of  1562. 

The  article  from  the  Doncaster  Gazette  has 
gone  the  round  of  our  London  and  Provincial 
papers,  and  thus  has  given  impulse  to  a sad  mis- 
take. By  transposing  the  last  two  figures  of  the 
date  of  the  discovered  Psalter,  which  was  cor- 
rectly given  by  a Lincoln  paper,  the  Doncaster 
article  printed  1546  for  1564, — rather  too  late  in 
the  day  to  be  of  any  importance. 

No  one,  at  all  versed  in  musical  antiquities,  of 
even  later  generations,  ever  imagined  that  either 
Purcell  or  Handel  was  the  composer  of  the  tune. 

Good  Mr.  Latrobe  was  off  his  guard  when  he 
confidently  asserted  the  tune  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  Claude  Goudimel.  The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  fell  into  the  same 
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mistake.  Goudimel  publlslied  his  harmonisation 
of  the  tunes  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  in  1565. 
None  of  the  melodies  in  that  Psalter  were  framed 
by  him.  He  merely  put  harmonies  to  them. 

To  the  question,  as  given  by  yourself,  “ AVhether 
the  Old  Hundredth  be  a Lutheran,  or  French,  or 
Flemish  melody  ? ” I venture  rather  positively  to 
reply.  It  is  none  of  the  three. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
tune  is  fully  and  most  satisfactorily  described,  as 
the  American  critics  affirm,  in  A History  of  the 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm  Tune,  printed,  somewhat 
accidentally,  at  New  York  about  three  years  ago ; 
and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  published  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Co.,  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks.  To  say  more  of  the 
work  at  present  would  be  unfair  to  parties  con- 
cerned. M.  Y.  L. 


FBEE-MARTIN. 

(2"'J  S.  iii.  148.) 

I cannot  give  the  inquirer  on  this  subject  direct 
references  to  the  best  authorities ; but  I do  not 
doubt  that  he  will  find  the  matter  fully  discussed 
in  some  original  papers  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  or  perhaps  in  some  of  the  works  of 
the  great  human  and  comparative  anatomist  John 
Hunter. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  twin-heifer  is 
most  frequently  barren  ; and  this  barrenness  arises 
from  the  absence,  or  the  imperfect  development, 
of  certain  of  the  internal  parts  of  generation.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case ; for  a friend  and  neigh- 
bour of  mine  had,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a twin- 
heifer  which  proved  to  be  fruitful,  her  brother 
growing  up  at  the  same  time  a strong  and  healthy 
ox.  I believe  that  when  the  twin-calves  are  both 
of  the  female  sex,  it  may  also  happen  that  one  may 
turn  out  to  be  Ci  free-martin. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  I am  quite  ignorant, 
and  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  not  be  dropped  till 
that,  too,  has  been  traced  out  and  accounted  for. 

It  is  certainly  recorded  in  “folk  lore,”  as  Cuxii- 
BERT  Bede  says,  that  the  same  peculiarity  attends 
the  twin  condition  of  the  human  species.  I do  not 
think  that  this  has  ever  been  verified  by  dissection. 
But  I myself  know  several  instances  in  which  the 
rule  has  held  good,  where  both  children  were  of 
the  female  sex ; in  large  families,  too,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  all  the  aptitude  for  a healthy  succes- 
sion. And  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  twin 
sisters  are  married,  for  speculations  to  get  abroad 
as  to  which  of  the  two  would  carry  the  curse  so 
grandly  denounced  by  the  indignant  father  of 
Regan  and  Goneril ; 

“Hear,  Nature,  hear; 

Dear  goddess,  hear ! suspend  thy  purpose,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 


Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ! 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  sprin  g 
A babe  to  honour  her ! ’’ 

M.  (2.) 


On  this  subject  there  has  been  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Often  have  I heard  it  stated  that 
twins  neither  become  fathers  nor  mothers,  and  I 
have  known  such  an  opinion  so  strongly  to  pre- 
vail, that,  in  a present  case  which  I am  about  to 
record,  the  husband  and  parent  — having  lost  his 
first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children  — when  far 
advanced  in  life  entered  upon  a second  marriage, 
and  at  the  time  he  advised  with  me  on  the  point. 
He  then  stated  that,  as  his  intended  — although 
much  younger  than  himself  — was  a twin,  there 
would  probably  be  no  children.  He  married  the 
lady,  a twin,  and  has  had  four  children,  the  fourth 
born  within  the  last  few  days.  The  brother  twin, 
who  married  previous  to  the  sister,  has  no  chil- 
dren. 

In  my  professional  experience,  now  of  forty 
years’  duration,  I have  known  twins  of  the  same 
sex  both  to  have  children  ; but  I do  not  know  of 
an  instance  where  the  twins  of  different  sexes 
have  each  of  them  families,  nor  am  I aware  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  sex,  — one  has,  and  the  other 
has  not.  There  must  be  some  peculiar  develop- 
ment which,  with  many  other  events,  is  hidden 
from  our  knowledge.  M.  D. 

Kennington. 


Rcpitfii  tn  iWmar 

Shake-Bag  (2"'’  S.  iii.  209.)  — The  following 
anecdote  was  told  me  by  an  old  lady,  a daughter 
of  Samuel  Sidebottom,  Rector  of  Middleton  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster. 

“ After  morning  service  some  of  my  father’s 
tenants  used  to  come  into  the  servants’  hall  to  get 
a horn  of  ale.  My  father  would  go  in  and  talk 
with  them,  and  sometimes  ask  them  how  they 
liked  his  sermon  (you  must  know  he  was  rather 
proud  of  his  preaching),  and  as  the  answer  was  of 
course  in  praise  of  it,  he  would  say,  ‘Yes,  yes, 
that  was  ray  Shake- bag.’  ” 

Upon  my  inquiring  what  “ shake-bag  ” meant, 
she  said,  “ In  those  days  they  used  to  fight  what 
they  called  ‘ a main  of  cocks,’  so  many  on  each 
side,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty ; each  cock  was 
brought  in  in  a bag  and  shaken  out  into  the  cockpit. 
The  cock  of  greatest  promise,  the  best  cock,  was 
called  by  its  owner  his  ‘ shake-bag.’  ” This  old 
lady  died  in  1826.  She  remembered  the  Pre- 
tender’s breakfasting  at  her  father’s  house  in 
1745.  J,  AY.  Farrer. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Lincolnshire,  a man 
of  irregular  disreputable  character  is  called  “ a 
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shaTi-haglt/  fellow,”  or  sometimes  more  shortly,  “ a 
sad  shaky  Pishey  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Lorcha,"  Meaning  of  (2“'^  S.  iii.  170.)  — The 
Portuguese,  who  visited  China  at  an  early  period, 
would  probably  build  and  employ  small  sailing 
vessels  for  the  river  and  coasting  trade,  and  give 
to  a ship  of  this  kind  the  name  of  lancha,  which 
in  their  language  signifies  a launch,  pinnace,  or 
small  ship.  The  English  would  be  very  likely  to 
transmute  lancha  into  lorcha.  Our  naval  nomen- 
clature is  indebted  for  many  of  its  terms  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  some  of  the  transmutations  are 
curious  enough.  Thos.  Boys. 

Brickwork,  its  Bond  (2“*  S.  iii.  149.  199.)  — If 
you  have  a correspondent  resident  at  Poole,  or 
occasionally  passing  through  the  town,  I hope  he 
will  not  be  prevented  from  satisfying  my  inquiry, 
how  the  brickwork  in  question  is  bonded,  by  the 
statement  of  A.  Holt  White,  which  you  will  find 
is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  question.  Brighton  is 
not  Poole,  and  black  glazed  tiles  are  not  red  brick 
headers;  and  I more  than  suspect  A.  Holt 
White  has  never  seen  the  houses  I wrote  of.  I 
still  hope  some  correspondent,  capable  of  giving 
information  as  to  the  fact,  will  afford  it  through 
your  columns.  Trowel. 

Dr.  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead  (2“'*  S.  iii.  187.) 
— This  was  made  and  sold  at  Liverpool.  He 
realised  a princely  fortune,  and  built  a splendid 
house  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  principal  ingredient 
of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  was  brandy.  A humorous 
anecdote  is  related  of  the  Doctor  having  invited  a 
party  of  gentlemen  to  a dinner,  where  the  wines 
and  viands  were  of  the  most  recherche  kind.  The 
party  having  partaken  pretty  freely  of  the  wine, 
began  to  banter  the  Doctor,  requesting  a bottle 
each  of  Balm  of  his  Gilead,  which  he  most  willingly 
complied  witli. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave,  the  servant 
demanded  a guinea  from  each  of  the  gentlemen  : 
and,  on  their  appealing  to  the  Doctor,  he  replied 
that  his  servant  was  perfectly  right ; for  that  he 
gave  his  wine,  but  sold  his  Balm  of  Gilead.  E.  T. 

Kensington. 

A descriptive  notice  of  this  far-famed  Liverpool 
quack  medicine  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Macaulay’s  Medical  Dictionary,  Anon. 

Col.  Okey  the  Regicide  (1®‘  S.  viii.  621.) — If 
E.  P.  H.  of  Clapham  has  never  had  any  reply  to 
his  Query  respecting  the  descendants  of  Col.  Okey, 
he  may  obtain  information  if  he  likes  to  commu- 
nicate with  E.  D. 

Alma  Place,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 


Ludlow  the  Regicide  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  146.)  — Maiden 
Bradley  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mere,  and  Hill 
Deverill  in  that  of  Heytesbury,  and  those  hun- 
dreds are  described  in  Sir  B,.  C.  Hoare’s  History 
of  South  Wiltshire.  The  Ludlow  tomb  at  Hill 
Deverill  is  described  in  Heytesbury  hundred, 
p.  11.  The  historian  does  not  give  any  Ludlow 
inscriptions  at  Maiden  Bradley,  and  if  any  “slabs” 
still  record  them,  perhaps  Henri  will  oblige  us 
with  the  particulars.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  (p.  16.) 
states  that  Edmund  Ludlow  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Maiden  Bradley,  in  a farm  rented  of  the 
family  of  Seymour,  called  South  Court,  now  New 
Mead.  A very  interesting  communication  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Long  on  the  monumental  records  of 
the  English  republican  refugees,  Ludlow,  Brough- 
ton, Love,  and  Cawley,  still  remaining  at  Vevay 
in  Switzerland,  and  of  some  documents  relative  to 
them  existing  in  the  municipal  records  there,  may 
be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March, 
1854.  J.  G.  N. 

Sensations  in  Drowning  (1®‘  S.  xil.  87.  15.3.  236. 
500.) — In  your  twelfth  volume  there  are  several 
communications  on  the  singular  sensations  which 
some  persons  appear  to  have  experienced  in 
drowning.  I will  not  question  the  veracity  of 
those  who  have  undergone  the  fearful  ordeal,  but 
I take  the  liberty  to  think  that  they  must  have 
been  persons  of  very  peculiar  psychological  idio- 
syncrasies. I have  myself  been  twice  drowned  to 
insensibility ; once  in  the  river  Avon,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rugby,  and  once  in  the  Oxford  canal. 
In  each  instance,  till  the  extinction  of  conscious- 
ness, I was  fully  aware  of  the  awful  position  in 
whict  I was  placed,  quite  collected,  free  from 
acute  pain,  and  hopeless  of  being  saved  from  im- 
pending death.  But  I had  no  particular  remem- 
brance of  anything,  either  good  or  bad,  which  had 
occurred  during  my  past  life.  And  as  I con- 
sider myself  a fair  average  specimen  of  humanity, 
neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  my 
neighbours,  I am  disposed  to  conclude,  from  what 
I have  heard  and  seen,  as  well  as  suffered,  that 
the  experience  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons 
who  have  been  drowned  and  recovered,  accords 
with  my  own.  H.  H.  J. 

Blanchester. 

Portrait  of  John  Henderson  (1®‘  S.  x.  26. ; 2"'*  S. 
iii.  188.)-^  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Cottle  this  por- 
trait became  the  property  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  flare 
of  Firfield  House,  near  this  city,  and  after  her 
decease,  some  two  years  ago,  it  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don, where,  I doubt  not,  it  can  now  be  seen  or 
heard  of  on  application  to  N.  Dawson,  Esq.,  No.  3. 
Basinghall  Street.  Bristoliensis. 

Without  being  able  to  answer  the  Query  of 
N.  J.  H.  regarding  the  particular  portrait  of  John 
Henderson  to  which  he  refers,  it  may  interest  him 
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to  know  that  I have  in  ray  possession  a very 
curious  unfinished  sketch  (engraved)  of  this  cele- 
brated man,  representing  the  head  only,  and  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  character  and  expression 
conveyed.  No  name  is  attached,  either  of  artist, 
engraver,  or  publisher,  and  as  I should  be  glad  to 
learn  something  of  the  antecedents  of  this  print, 
it  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  N.  J.  H.  at  any 
time  he  pleases.  As  he  seems  interested  in  the 
life  of  Henderson  he  can  at  the  same  time  peruse 
a letter  of  his  (partially  destroyed,  unfortunately) 
which  I have  in  my  collection,  having  reference 
to  his  disputes  with  John  Palmer. 

Edward  Y.  Lowne. 

13.  New  Broad  Street. 

I have  a large  oval  print  of  him  published  by 
Hogg,  1792,  from  a picture  at  Hanham  painted  by 
AV.  Palmer,  1787.  Mr.  Strong,  late  Brooks,  Bristol, 
had  the  copper-plate  of  it. 

In  the  Gent’s  obituary,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  1031.,  is  a 
long  account  of  him,  and  reference  is  made  to 
other  notices  in  vol.  Iv.,  and  also  in  the  Index ; 
but  the  references  are  wrong,  and  I have  not  been 
able  to  correct  them. 

John  Henderson  lived  at  Hanham,  in  my  former 
parish  of  Bitton,  and  I used  to  hear  many  anec- 
dotes of  him  from  the  old  people. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Fashions  (2“'*  S.  iii.  33.  1 97.)  — Of  all  the  ex- 
traordinary and  absurd  fashions  that  ever  pre- 
vailed, the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  “ pad,” 
adopted  by  ladies  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  on 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  day  contain  many 
comments.  Ladies  of  Vage  nubile  up  to  about 
thirty-five  years  appeared  with  what  might  be 
termed  an  anterior  hustle,  or  “ pad,”  so  that  each 
appeared  une  femme  grosse ; such  grossesse  seem- 
ing to  have  arrived  at  four  months,  as  nearly  as 
might  be  guessed.  This  was  the  vogue  at  the 
same  time  when  gentlemen  discarded  the  shoe 
buckle  from  constant  wear,  and  adopted  black 
riband  to  tie  their  shoes  in  common.  I recollect 
to  have  seen  a song  in  a Birmingham  newspaper 
which  ran  something  after  this  manner : 

(( 

I’ll  say  it  again  anti  again, 

That  Pads  female  beauty  disgrace, 

And  shoe-strings  look  childish  in  men.” 

The  abolition  of  the  shoe  buckle  was  one  of 
those  variations  of  fashion  which  operate  so  ruin- 
ously to  certain  classes  of  artificers.  Theta. 

Thanhs  after  the  Gospel  (2°=*  S.  iii.  155.)  — In 
the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  after  the  Gospel 
from  St.  John,  chap,  xv.,  “ Laus  tibi  Christe”  is 
the  “ Response  of  the  Clerks.”  B.  W. 

Solomons  Judgment  (2”“*  S.  i.  270  ) — A corre- 
spondent, Jean  Hulotte,  Inquires,  whether  Solo- 
mon had  any  imitators  in  his  judgment,  and  who 


they  were  ? In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon,  there  are  numerous  passages  which 
exhibit  a striking  resemblance  to  incidents  in  the 
1 Old  Testament.  In  the  Pali  commentary  on  the 
discourses  of  Buddha,  entitled  the  Pansiya-panas- 
jataka,  or  “ Book  of  the  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
Births,”  the  following  story  occurs  : it  has  been 
translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  and  will 
be  found  quoted  at  p.  191.  of  Roberts's  Oriental 
Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  : — 

“ A woman  who  was  going  to  bathe  left  her  child  to 
play  on  the  banks  of  a tank,  when  a female  who  was 
passing  that  way  carried  it  off.  They  both  appeared 
before  Buddha,  and  each  declared  the  child  was  her  own. 
The  command  was  therefore  given  that  each  claimant 
was  to  seize  the  infant  b}'  a leg  and  an  arm,  and  pull  with 
all  her  might  in  opposite  directions.  No  sooner  had  they 
commenced,  than  the  child  began  to  scream ; when  the 
real  mother,  from  pity,  left  off  pulling,  and  resigned  her 
claim  to  the  other.  The  judge  therefore  decided  that, 
as  she  only  had  shown  true  affection,  the  child  must  be 
hers.” 

J.  Emerson  Tennent. 

St.  Augustin's  Sermons  (2°'*  S.  iii.  185.) — The 
correspondent  who  cites  a passage  from  the  Ser- 
mones  ad  Fratres  in  Eremo,  appears  not  to  be 
aware  that  these  Sermons  are  not  of  the  slightest 
authority,  as  they  are  well  known  not  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  St.  Augustin.  In  the 
old  editions  of  the  works  of  that  holy  Father  and 
illustrious  Doctor  of  the  Church,  these  Sermones 
are  prefaced  by  a notice  that  they  have  been 
patched  up  in  some  places  with  fragments  from 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augustin,  but  that  the  rest  was 
never  written  by  the  saint.  The  editor  prefixes  a 
d to  all  those  chapters  which  are  spurious  ; and  I 
need  not  add,  that  the  ehapter  xxxvii.  quoted  has 
the  fatal  mark  prefixed.  Indeed,  the  passage 
quoted  is  too  palpably  absurd  to  have  been  penned 
by  a man  wise  and  intelligent,  like  the  glorious 
St.  Augustin.  F.  C.  H. 

Lama  Sahachthani"  (2“^*  S.  iii.  111.)  — I have 
two  editions  of  the  book  by  me  ; the  first  dated 
London,  1707,  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  with  a 
Poetical  Prologue,  quite  perfect ; the  other  im- 
perfect, wanting  title,  preface,  and  last  leaf,  but  a 
much  larger  work,  though  by  the  same  author.  It 
has  the  addition  of  several  hymns,  which  the  first 
or  earlier  editions  lack.  I do  not  know  the  author. 

Danibd  Sedgwick. 

81.  Sun  Street,  Bishopsgate. 

Showing  the  White  Feather  (2"'^  S.  ill.  198.)  — 
I thought  that  the  appearance  of  a white  feather 
in  the  fine  plumage  of  a gamecock  was  considered 
as  evidence  against  the  purity  of  his  breeding. 
Hence  the  stigma.  But  I am  no  ornithologist. 

Alered  Gattt. 

J.  George  Holman  (2“'*  S.  iii.  172.  200.)  — Mon- 
day, Feb.  12,  1798,  was  married  Joseph  George 
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Holman,  Esq.,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Hamilton,  of  Richmond,  Surrey.  (Vide  Gent. 
Mag.,  Feb.  1798,  p.  169.) 

The  Rev.  F.  Hamilton,  who  was  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton’s  family,  resided  at  Lichfield  House, 
Richmond,  and  was  much  devoted  to  horticulture. 
See  Brookshaw’s  Pomona  Britannica,  p.  16.,  and 
plate  19.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  at  first  much  opposed 
to  the  marriage,  but  ultimately  consented. 

Richmondiensis. 

Your  correspondent  is  wrong  as  to  Holman’s 
first  appearance  ; it  was  on  the  25th  Oct.  1784.  I 
have  the  newspaper  of  the  day  before  me. 

Wm.  Douglass. 

Filius  Populi  (2”'^  S.  iii.  107.  153.)  — The 
register  of  this  parish,  which  is  complete  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  contains  one  such  entry  : 

“ Benjamin,  filius  populi,  or  y®  son  of  a wandering 
begging  woman,  whose  name  could  not  be  had,  no,  not 
in  her  extremity  of  child-bearing,  was  baptized  the 
second  day  of  February,  1664.” 

The  mother,  as  appears  by  the  register  of  burials, 
was  buried  on  the  same  day. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a peculiar  case,  and 
the  ordinary  practice  of  my  predecessors  in  those 
days  was  to  enter  an  illegitimate  child  in  his  books 
as  “ a Bastarde,”  giving  the  mother’s  name.  In 
the  extract  produced  by  Lord  BRAyBROOKE,_^/tMS 
populi  clearly  means  illegitimate;  but  is  it  not 
more  likely  that  in  the  Wolverhampton  registers 
it  may  mean  a foundling  f J.  C.  Robertson. 

Bekesbourne. 

Worhmen's  Terms  (2°‘*  S.  iii.  166.)  — A strike; 
to  strike  work ,-  to  strike  a package ; to  break  a 
mark.  These  terms  are  commonly  used  at  the 
docks  on  the  Thames. 

A “strike”  is  a cessation  of  work  by  work- 
people who  are  dissatisfied  with,  or  who  desire  to 
obtain  better  terms  from,  their  employers.  “ To 
strike  work  ” is  to  cease  or  leave  off  working,  at 
the  dinner  hour,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  or  on  any 
other  occasion  ; but  the  foreman  of  a wharf  at  the 
Docks  often  asks  his  men,  “Who  struck  these 
cases  ? ” in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  men 
received  certain  packages  from  the  carts  or 
waggons  and  placed  them  upon  the  wharf  The 
word  strike  seems  to  be  thus  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  lower,  and  to  express  the  fact  that  the  cases  are 
lowered  from  the  waggon  on  to  the  wharf. 
Sailors  use  the  word  strike  in  this  latter  sense  in 
the  terms  “ strike  sail  ” and  “ strike  the  flag.” 

“ Who  broke  this  mark  ? ” is  a question  also  often 
asked  at  the  Docks,  and  it  has  a startling  effect 
when  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems  to  imply 
that  some  mischief  has  been  done ; but  the  fore- 
man asks  the  question  to  ascertain  which  of  his 
men  removed  from  the  wharf  or  warehouse  to  the 


ship  the  first  portion  of  a lot  of  goods  whereof  all 
the  packages  bear  a common  export  mark. 

The  word  to  break  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  part.  J.  Leweltn  Curtis. 

Aldermanbury. 

Resuscitation  of  drowned  Flies  (2'"’  S.  Iii.  127. 
191.) — Mr.  Riley  may  be  glad  to  have  an  ex- 
tract on  the  resuscitation  of  insects  from  that 
excellent  and  careful  writer  on  the  Honey  Bee, 
Dr.  Bevan.  I quote  from  the  edition  of  1838, 
published  by  Van  Voorst,  pp.  224,  225. 

After  mentioning  an  instance  — possibly  that 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Salmon  — of  flies  recovering  a 
journey  in  Madeira  from  Virginia  to  London,  he 
continues  : — 

“ Bees  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a long  time, 
without  loss  of  life.  Eeaumur  saw  them  recover  after 
9 hours’  immersion.  Dr.  Evans  accidentally  left  some 
18  hours  in  water : when  laded  out  with  a spoon,”  (q. 
ladled  ?)  “ and  placed  in  the  sunshine,  the  majority  of  them 
recovered.  Other  animals,  of  analogous  species,  exhibit 
still  more  wonderful  resurrections.  De  Geer  has  observed 
one  species  of  mite  to  live  for  some  time  in  spirit  of  wine ; 
and  Mr.  Kirby  states,  that  being  desirous  of  preserving  a 
very  pretty  lady-bird,  and  not  knowing  how  to  accom- 
plish it,  he  immersed  it  in  Geneva.  ‘ After  leaving  it,’ 
says  he,  ‘ a day  and  a night,  and  seeing  it  without  mo- 
tion, I concluded  it  was  dead,  and  laid  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  It  no  sooner,  however,  felt  the  warmth,  than  it 
began  to  move,  and  afterwards  new  away.’  ” 

I have  myself  known  wasps  recover,  and  that  on 
a dull  day,  after  they  had  been  sunk  for  fourteen 
hours  in  a pond  by  large  stones  placed  on  the 
sheet  in  which  the  nest  was  wrapped ; indeed,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  insects  seemed  hardly 
stupefied,  and  began  to  fly  away  after  a few 
minutes.  K.  mt. 

First  Women  Actors  and  First  Scenes  (2”'*  S. 
iii.  206.)  — Letters  patent  were  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  dated  Jan.  15,  1662,  to  Sir  William 
Davenant,  authorising  him  to  erect  a theatre,  and 
establish  a company  of  actors  in  London  or  West- 
minster, or  the  suburbs  of  the  same.  The  letters 
patent  recite  that  the  women’s  parts  in  plays  for- 
merly acted  had  been  represented  by  men  in  the 
habits  of  women,  “ at  which  some  have  taken 
offence.”  To  remedy  this  abuse,  it  was  now  “ per- 
mitted and  leave  given  ” that  all  the  women's  parts 
to  be  acted  in  the  company  now  established,  “ for 
the  time  to  come  may  be  performed  by  womeni' 
Another  company  of  actors  was  also  authorised  by 
the  same  letters  patent,  “ to  be  erected  and  set  up 
by  Thomas  Killigrew,  Esq.,”  with  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  one  established  by  Davenant ; the 
former  company  was  to  “ be  stiled  the  Company 
of  Us  and  our  Royal  Consort."  Davenant’s  Com- 
pany was  called  “ the  Servants  of  our  dearly  be- 
loved brother,  James  Duke  of  York,"  This  was  the 
Duke’s  Theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  I think 
from  the  date  of  these  letters  patent,  that  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  Mrs.  Coleman  as  lantbe  in  1656,  must 
have  been  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  practice.  In  the  “ Dialogue  ” pre- 
fixed to  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Old  Flays,  it  is 
said,  “ About  the  same  time  that  scenes  were  in- 
troduced upon  the  stage  at  London,  women  were 
taught  to  act  their  own  parts.”  Custom  even  ran 
into  the  other  extreme ; since  in  Killigrew’s  play 
of  I'he  Parson's  Wedding,  printed  in  1663,  '•‘■all 
the  parts  were  originally  represented  by  women.” 
Pepys,  speaking  of  this  play,  says,  — 

“ Luellin  tells  me  what  an  obscene  play  this  Parson’s 
Wedding  is,  and  that  it  is  acted  by  nothing  but  women  at 
the  King’s  House.”  — Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

This  shows  that  the  morality  of  the  stage  was  not 
materially  improved  by  the  introduction  of  females 
on  the  stage.  Pishey  Thompson. 

Stoke 'Newington. 

Double  Christian  Names  (2"'^  S.  iii.  99.)  — It 
is  a very  common  custom  amongst  the  Greeks  of 
the  present  day  to  give  their  children  double 
Christian  names,  and  even  to  give  identically  the 
same  names  to  two  children  of  the  same  family  ; 
it  is  a source  of  great  annoyance  to  strangers  to 
find  two  brothers  or  two  sisters  having  the  same 
double  Christian  names.  W.  B.  C. 

Meaning  of  "In"  (2'"’  S.  iii.  169.)  — T.  S.  will 
observe  that  the  prefix  common  to  the  geogra- 
phical names  he  mentions  is  not  In,  but  Inver.  It 
is  frequent  in  the  Highlands,  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Inverness,  as  applied  to  places  at,  or 
near  to,  the  mouth  of  a river ; which  is,  I believe, 
the  meaning  of  it : e.  g.,  Inverness,  Invergarry, 
Inverury,  are  so  named  from  being  respectively 
situated  where  the  Ness  runs  into  the  Moray 
Firth,  the  Garry  into  Loch  Oich,  and  the  Ury 
into  the  Don.  Inver,  not  compounded,  is  met  with 
at  two  or  three  spots  on  the  west  coast  of  Ii'eland, 
apparently  with  a like  meaning.  We  find  the 
prefix  again  in  New  South  Wales  — “ ambigua 
tellure  nova”  — at  Invermeen  and  Inverary  ; mere 
transplants,  of  course,  and  put  in  with  no  re- 
ference to  their  former  situation.  Of  Infrex  or 
Inversk  (q.  Inveresk  ?),  I know  nothing.  K.  mi. 

[Consult  also  “ N.  & Q.”  1“  S.  vi.  290.  366.  4£6.] 

Monoliths  (2°'^  S.  iii.  189.)  — The  famous  obelisk 
of  Forres,  so  interesting  to  the  antic^uary,  — which 
has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  formed  of 
a species  of  stone  unknown  in  the  district,  and 
which,  according  to  a popular  tradition,  was  trans- 
ported from  the  Continent,  — is  evidently  com- 
posed “ of  a pure  quartoze  sandstone  furnished  by 
the  upper  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  system. 
These  are  extensively  quarried  in  Moray,  near 
the  village  of  Burghead,  and  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  best  building  stone  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  both  for  beauty  and  durability.” 


See  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  by  Hugh  Miller, 
ed.  6.,  1857.,  p.  239.  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

How  do  Oysters  make  their  Shells  (2"'*  S.  ii. 
228.;  iii.  158.  198.) — The  following  Note  may 
assist  in  furnishing  a reply  to  this  Query  : 

“ A London  oysterman  can  tell  the  age  of  his  flock  to  a 
nicety.  The  age  of  an  oyster  is  not  to  be  found  out  by 
looking  into  its  mouth.  It  bears  its  years  upon  its  back. 
Everybody  who  has  handled  an  oyster-shell  must  have 
observed  that  it  seemed  as  if  composed  of  successive  layers 
of  plates  overlapping  each  other.  These  are  technically 
termed  ‘ shoots,’  and  each  of  them  marks  a year’s  growth, 
so  that  by  counting  them  we  can  determine  at  a glance 
the  year  when  the  creature  came  into  the  world.  Up  to 
the  time  of  its  maturity  the  shoots  are  regular  and  suc- 
cessive ; but  after  that  time  they  become  irregular,  and 
are  piled  one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  shell  becomes 
more  and  more  thickened  and  bulky.  Judging  from  the 
great  thickness  to  which  some  oyster-shells  have  attained, 
this  mollusc  is  capable,  if  left  to  its  natural  changes  un- 
molested, of  attaining  a patriarchal  longevity.” 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Foreign  Airs  and  Native  Graces  (2"'^  S.  iii.  124.) 
— Respecting  the  origin  of  psalm  tunes,  add  the 
following  from  the  Illustrated  Exhibitor  : 

“ The  first  tunes  were  popular  airs  and  dances.  The 
Old  Hundredth  was  a love  ditty ; Rebuke  me  not  was  a 
jig;  and  Stand  up,  O Lord,  was  a Poitou  'dance.  Gar- 
diner, under  the  sanction  of  George  IV.,  and  Archbishop 
Manners,  adapted  220  strains  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  to  as  many  of  the  best  versions  of  the  Psalms ; 
and  he  says,  musically  speaking,  ‘ England  has  not  pro- 
duced a single  original  idea.’  He  ascribes  the  thoughts 
of  Arne  and  Purcell  to  the  Italians,  and  our  grave  church 
music  to  the  Flemings.” 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

“ Saucer,"  Derivation  of  the  Word  (2“^  S.  ii. 
387.)  — There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that 
Dr.  Johnson  is  right  in  deriving  saucer  imme- 
diately from  the  French  saucier e,  a sauce-boat; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  sauciere  comes  from 
sauce.  But  about  the  etymology  of  this  last  word 
there  have  been  many  dilferent  opinions.  Junius 
even  proposes  the  Welsh  saws.  I prefer  the  Latin 
sal ; thus,  aAs  (aAos),  sal  (sails'),  sals,  saus,  sauce. 
(See  some  curious  remarks  on  the  sj^bject  in 
Lemon’s  Etymological  Dictionary.)  In  this  case, 
the  word  saucer  would  coriespond  to  salsarivs. 

J.  Cyprian  Rust. 

Norwich. 

" Nimkingang,"  ^c.  (2"'*  S.  iii.  189.)  — Palmer 
(Dial,  of  Devon,  with  a Gloss.  Lon.  1837)  writes 
nymphinggang,  but  does  not  give  any  dei-ivation. 
Query  corrupted  from  nilgel  and  gang  (the  Swe- 
dish has  nagel-trdng  for  a whitlow).  If  not,  then 
perhaps  the  only  etymological  part  of  the  word  is 
nim;  kin  being  a dim.,  as  in  Pipkin,  Tomhin,  &c. 
Palmer  writes  Pinswill,  and  derives  it  from  Sax. 
pynighen,  to  afflict.  But  query  from  Pain-swell- 
ing ; thus  Painswelling,  Paiuswell,  Pinswell.  May 
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not  apse  be  a corruption  of  abscess  f thus  abscess, 
obsess,  abses,  abse,  apse.  R.  S.  Chabnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

In  Cornwall  this  word  is  pronounced  “ nimpin- 
gale.”  “ Apse  ” is  with  us  an  evident  corruption 
of  abscess.  When  the  deep  tissues  and  bone  of 
the  finger  are  implicated,  the  disease  is  called  a 
“ veak.”  Perhaps  the  following  quotation  from 
Carew’s  extraordinary  account  of  John  Size,  the 
uncouth  creature  in  the  household  of  Sir  William 
Beville,  may  help  some  one  of  your  readers  to 
throw  light  on  the  latter  word  : 

“ In  this  sort  he  continued  for  diuers  yeeres,  untill 
(vpon  I wot  not  what  veake  or  unkindnesse),  away  he 
gets  and  abroad  he  rogues,”  &o.  — Survey  of  Cornwall, 
ed.  MDCCLXix. 

T.  Q.  C. 

Bodmin. 

Early  Mention  of  Tobacco  (2"d  g_  iJi.  207.)  — I 
do  not  know  the  date  of  Dekker’s  English  Vil- 
lanies,  but  I find  in  the  second  part  of  his  Honest 
Whore,  which  is  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Company  on  the  29th  April,  1608,  an  al- 
lusion to  the  practice  of  “ drinking  tobacco,”  which 
was  then  the  common  phrase  for  smoking  it. 
Again,  in  the  Roaring  Girl,  written  by  Middle- 
ton  and  Dekkar,  and  performed  in  1611.  The 
“ mincing  and  shredding  of  tobacco  ” is  men- 
tioned, and  “ a pipe  of  rich  smoak  ” was  sold  for 
“ sixpence.”  Fishey  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Baptisms  (2"‘*  S.  iii.-206.)  — It 
was  enacted,  by  the  23  George  III.  c.  67.,  that 
after  the  first  day  of  October,  1783,  a stamp  duty 
of  threepence  should  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  upon 
the  entry  of  every  burial,  marriage,  birth,  or 
christening  in  the  register  of  every  parish,  pre- 
cinct, or  place  in  Great  Britain,  under  a penalty  of 
51.  for  every  entry.  And  that  the  churchwardens 
should  provide  a book  for  each  entry  to  be  made 
therein ; and  the  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  other 
person  receiving  the  duty  was  to  be  allowed  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  for  bis  trouble.  By  the 
25  Geoi^e  III.  c.  75.  the  tax  was  extended  to 
Dissenters.  The  Act  was  repealed  by  the  34 
George  III.  c.  11.,  the  tax  ceasing  Oct.  1.  1794. 

John  Bookek. 

J.  G.  N".  is  referred  to  “ 1ST.  & Q.”  P*  S.  ii. 
10.  60. ; iii.  94.  Both  parochial  and  non-parocbial 
registers  of  that  date  have  stamped  printed  forms, 
or  the  minister  submitted  the  book  to  the  tax 
collector  from  time  to  time,  and  paid  the  total 
amount  due  in  respect  of  the  several  entries. 

J.  S.  Buen. 

Roman  Measures  (2”“'  S.  iii.  170.)  — The  forms 
3jf 4,  iy3,  express  fractional  parts,  and  are  equi- 
valent to  %,  Thus,  201  3/4,  implies  20i|  ; 


and  6 1/3  is  equivalent  to  6j.  Probably  the 
letter  / is  employed  by  the  author,  as  standing  for 
frazione  (fraction).  Thos.  Boys. 
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to  Correjjponlreiitij. 

The  length  to  which  our  account  of  the  New  Scheme  for  Publishing  the 
Materials  of  our  National  History  has  extended  compels  us  to  omit 
several  interesting  articles,  our  Notes  on  Books,  incoming  Mr.Dins- 
bale’s  valuable  edition  of  Mallet,  the  last  three  publications  of  the  Cam- 
den Society,  and  other  works  of  interest. 

A.  P.  Jfthe  Arabic  MS-  is  forwarded  to  our  publishers  it  shall  be  su5- 
mitted  to  the  examination  of  an  accomplished  scholar . 

M.  A.  B.  is  referred  to  our  Ist  Series,  v.  534.  581.  ? vi.  6.  50.  71.  144. 
and  particularly  vi.  24  L,  for  notes  on  the  prognostications  of  the  weather 
from  the  first  leafing  of  the  oaJc  or  ash. 

B.  B.  To  set  up  pages  of  \2mo.  would  require  200lbs.  of  Long  Primer 
type;  this  would  allow  for  a small  fount  of  italic.  Major  BeniowskVs 
plan  of  logotypes  has  often  been  tried  and  ignored ; but  is  still  a favouHte 
idea  with  those  who  know  nothing  practically  of  printing. 

M.  A.  (Oxon.)  We  hope  to  insert  in  our  next  Mumbei'y  Dr.  Gaunx- 
lbtt’s  reply  to  the  query  on  the  Robes  of  a Lambeth  M.D. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  Replies  to 
other  Correspondents. 

Erratum.  — 2nd S.  iii.  214.  col.  1. 1.  23. , /or “ Scripture  ’’read “ Sacri- 
fice.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  p}d)lished  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Mont«ly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  !ls.  4d.,  which jmay  he  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  xvhom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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It  having  been  suggested  that  from  the  valuable  materials  scattered 
through  the  FIRST  SERIES  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  a Selection 
of  Popular  Volumes,  each  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  might 
with  advantage  be  prepared,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  FIRST  VOLUME,  containing  a collection  of  interest- 
ing HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA,  wiU  be  ready 
very  shortly. 

This  will  be  followed  by  similar  volumes  illustrative  of  BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE,  FOLK  LORE,  PROVERBS,  BALLADS,  &c. 
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MACBETH. 

In  a former  number  of  that  able  provincial  news- 
paper, the  Kilmarnock  Journal  — in  which  a vast 
mass  of  interesting  antiquarian  information  is  from 
time  to  time  preserved  — there  oecurred  a very 
learned  and  ingenious  argument,  the  object  of 
which  was,  if  not  fully  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Macbeth,  at  least  to  remove  much  of  the  ob- 
loquy thrown  upon  his  memory.  Concurring  ge- 
nerally in  the  conclusions  the  author  has  arrived 
at,  we  have  ventured  to  throw  together  a few  ob- 
servations on  this  interesting  subject. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  assassination  of 
Duncan  by  the  hand  of  Macbeth  is  made  out. 
The  “ Clironicon  Rythmicum,”  a document  we 
readily  take  as  evidence,  has  these  lines  ; speaking 
of  Duncan  it  goes  on  — 

“ A Finleg  natus  percussit  eum  Macabeta, 

Vulneri  letali,  rex  apud  Elgin  obit.” 

This  does  not  indicate  such  a murder  as  that  per- 
petrated by  Robert  de  Bruce  on  the  Red  Comyn 
before  the  high  altar  in  Dumfries,  but  rather  re- 
sembles death  following  by  the  means  of  a deadly 
wound  inflicted  by  Macbeth  or  his  adherents  in 
the  course  of  some  conflict  which  terminated 
against  Duncan.  Barbarous  as  the  age  was,  a 
murder  under  trust — such  as  that  represented  to 
have  taken  place  at  Glammis  — would  have  been 
viewed  with  disgust  and  indignation ; and  it  is 
not  supposable  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
generation  could  have  had  less  respeet  for  the 
rights  of  hospitality  than  the  Arabs  of  the  desert. 
A man  who  ruled  so  ably  for  seventeen  years,  and 
who  probably  would  have  died  in  his  bed  King  of 
Scotland,  but  for  the  English  invasion,  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  had  he  been  the  villain 
depicted  by  the  imaginative  Boece. 

Every  respect  was  paid  to  the  remains  of  Dun- 
can, which  were  transferred  from  the  place  of  his 
death  at  Elgin,  by  order  of  the  new  monarch,  to 
the  Regal  Cemetery  at  Iona. 

The  Chartulary  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews 
was,  a few  years  ago,  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  as  the  contribution  of  the 
now  deceased  O.  Tyndal  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Falkland. 
The  original,  now  belonging  to  Lord  Panmure, 
had  been  in  the  keeping  of  Andro  of  Wynton,  and 
had  been  judicially  produced  by  him  in  Dec. 
1413,  as  to  certain  law  matters  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  Priory. 

Wynton  is  the  most  veracious  chronicler  we 
possess  of  the  earlier  history  of  Scotland.  Even 
Pinkerton,  the  universal  fault-finder,  respects  him. 
It  is  in  the  volume  of  St.  Andrew’s  Charters  that 
the  remarkable  entry  occurs  which  proves  that 


Macbeth  was  king,  and  Gruoch,  jilia  Bodhe,  was 
Queen  “of  the  Scots.”  We  are  fully  warranted 
in  assuming  that  Wynton  had  documents  and  in- 
formation which  support  him  in  what  he  asserts. 
There  is  a singular  contrast  in  the  way  in  which 
he  treats  of  Macbeth.  The  weird  sisters  vanish 
into  air.  Instead  of  this,  an  on  dit  is  given  that 
Macbeth  dreamed  he  was  to  be  king.  There  is 
also  a long  story  of  his  mother  having  been  be- 
guiled by  the  devil,  who  was  the  real  father  of  the 
regicide.  These  are  given  merely  as  traditionary 
reports,  originating,  no  doubt,  under  the  Canmore 
rule,  Malcolm  being  desirous  to  blacken  the  re- 
putation of  the  man  he  slew,  and  who  had  a better 
title  to  the  crown  than  he  — a natural  son  accord- 
ing to  Wynton  — could  possibly  have  had. 

But  when  Wynton  comes  to  facts,  he  speaks 
without  hesitation.  Thus  he  positively  asserts 
that  Gruoch,  the  widow  of  Duncan,  was  espoused 
by  Macbeth,  and  that  they  reigned  together — the 
latter  assertion  being  directly  supported  by  the 
St.  Andrew’s  Charter-book.  No  doubt  this  as- 
sertion is  particularly  startling,  but  that  does  not 
make  the  fact  the  less  true. 

Gruoch  was  the  reputed  wife  of  the  Marmor  of 
Moray,  who  was  burnt  by  the  fierce  Malcolm  II.  : 
an  usurper,  who  murdered  Kenneth  V.  (surnamed 
Grim),  a worthy  who  had  previously  slain  Con- 
stantine IV.,  the  son  of  Culen  (the  Old  King  Coul 
of  Scottish  song).  If  the  lady  was  heiress  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  crown,  we  do  not  suppose  that 
Malcolm  II.  would  have  much  hesitation  in  slay- 
ing the  husband — ■ whose  claim  to  the  throneyare 
uxoris  must  have  been  formidable,  and  uniting 
her  to  his  nephew,  Duncan — in  this  way  uniting 
the  conflicting  claims. 

Wynton  tells  us  that  Duncan,  having  been  har- 
boured by  the  Miller  of  Forteviot,  fell  in  love 
with  the  Miller’s  daughter,  who  bare  him  a son — • 
Malcolm  Canmore.  This  event  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  uncle’s  death,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  his  marriage  with  Gruoch  did  not  in- 
terrupt this  or  other  amours.  The  bastardy  of 
Malcolm  is  treated  by  the  chronicler  as  un- 
doubted, and  we  know  no  distinct  authority  show- 
ing his  legitimacy.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Wynton’s  story  of  the  miller’s  daughter  is  not 
very  far  from  the  truth.  One  thing  is  plain 
enough,  no  other  historian  informs  us  what  became 
of  Duncan’s  widow  after  the  husband’s  death. 

The  relationship  of  Macbeth  to  Duncan  is  puz- 
zling in  the  extreme.  Wynton  says  he  was  his 
nephew.  May  not  his  mother  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Malcolm  II. — older  perhaps  than  Dun- 
can’s mother  ? Boece  asserts  this  positively — but 
his  authority  goes  a very  little  way.  Of  course, 
all  this  is  conjecture,  but  that  he  had  some  claim 
on  the  crown  I have  little  doubt ; and  this  he, 
like  Henry  VII.,  made  effectual  by  espousing  the 
heiress  of  line.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice 
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tliat,  so  secure  was  he  of  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects, that  he  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  as 
had  been  done  by  other  royal  and  noble  persons 
at  that  time.  How  could  a tyrant,  and  one  pos- 
sessing by  violence,  have  ventured  to  leave  his 
own  territories  for  months  ? The  fact  is  doubted 
by  Hailes,  but  it  is  too  strongly  authenticated  to 
admit  of  cavil.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  are  any  Papal  records  of  the  p.eriod 
between  1037  and  1053  existing  at  Rome. 

The  remains  of  Macbeth,  after  his  slaughter,  as 
well  as  those  of  Lulac,  were  carried  to  Iona,  and 
placed  beside  those  of  Duncan  in  the  royal  bury- 
ing-place.  Lulac  was  Gruoch’s  son,  by  her  first 
marriage  ; therefore  Macbeth’s  step-son.  Upon 
his  father-in-law’s  death  — although,  as  his  name 
indicates,  he  was  of  weak  capacity — he  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Scots.  He  got  the  crown 
through  his  mother,  another  proof  of  her  prefer- 
able title. 

King  Lulac,  after  a brief  reign  of  six  months, 
was  slain  : and  in  this  way  terminated  the  race  of 
Guoch,  unless  Duncan’s  two  younger  sons  were 
by  her,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case. 

We  may  probably  resume  these  speculations  on 
some  other  occasion.  The  subject  is  very  curious, 
and  perhaps  some  historical  student  may  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  consider  it.  J.  M. 


COLTOK’S  “ hypocrisy,”  annotated  by  MRS. 

PIOZZI. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the 
valuable  notes  to  the  Rev;  C.  C.  Colton’s  power- 
ful satire.  Hypocrisy  (8vo.,  Tiverton,  1812), — the 
accompanying  sentences,  in  Italics,  being  tran- 
scripts of  remarks  in  the  handwriting  of  Hester 
Lynch  Piozzi  (Dr.  Johnson’s  Mrs.  Tbrale),  in  my 
copy  of  the  above-named  work,  which  formerly 
oelonged  to  that  lady  : — 

“ The  salt  that  will  preserve  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(Johnson’s)  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison  that  work 
contains  of  Pope  and  Drjden,”  &e.  — P.  13. 

“ Borrowed  from  Fontenelle's  comparison  of  Racine  and 
Corneille,  which  was  itself  borrowed  from  Rapin's  compari- 
son between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.” 

“ If  an  author  were  to  ask  a bookseller  what  he  should 
write,  his  answer  would  be,  ‘anything  but  sermons  or 
poetry.’  ” — P.  41. 

“Blair’s  single  volume  sold  for  6007,  and  Scott  gets  a 
guinea  a line  for  his  verses ; why  not  write  sermons  or 
poetry  ? ” 

“ In  the  article  of  a cruel  and  unnatural  mother,  let  us 
hope  that  Savage  is  without  a co.mpetitor.”  — P.  49. 

“ J have  understood  lately  that  she  was  not  his  mother ; 
that  Colonel  Brett  declared  upon  his  death-bed  that  the 
Countess’s  son  died  hi  infancy,  and  that  Mr,  Savage  was  an 
impostor.  God  knows,” 

'•  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  even  such  a 


writer  as  Mr.  Southey,  whose  powers  it  were  ridiculous 
to  deny,  from  the  manifest  difiSculty  of  satisfying  the 
public  taste  with  originalities,  serves  up  a dish  of  high 
seasoned  absurdities  in  their  stead.”  — P.  81. 

“ True,  True.  Southey’s  Motto  to  the  Curse  of  Kehama 
should  be  taken  from  his  work ; this  very  line  u ould  do 
excellently : 

“ A Monstrous  Dream  of  Things  Impossible.” 

“ On  seeing  the  statue  of  this  Cardinal  (Richelieu)  at 
the  Sorhonne,  Peter  the  Great  exclaimed  — ‘ Illustrious 
statesman  now  no  more!  How  gladly  would  I have 
given  thee  one  half  of  my  kingdom,  to  teach  me  how  to 
govern  the  other.’  ” — P.  87. 

“ Quote  rightly,  when  you  do  quote.  Dear  Author : it 
was  Henry  the  Fourth’s  statue  Peter  saw,  not  Richelieu’s, 
which  inspired  the  wish.  He  would  not  have  sighed  for  the 
Cardinal’s  qualifications.” 

“ I have  heard  the  late  Daines  Barrington  afiSrra  that 
he  was  one  of  a party  who  had  prepared  a room,  with  all 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  resuscitate  Dr.  Dodd.  That 
the  hangman  was  fee’d,  that  the  Doctor’s  neck  was  not 
dislocated 

“ I have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  aver  the  same  thing.” 

“ . . . and  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  should  have 
succeeded,  but  that  the  immense  crowd,  and  vast  assem- 
blage of  carriages,  prevented,  the  hearse  from  reaching  the 
scene  of  action,  until  it  was  too  late ; but  that  even  then 
a few  faint  symptoms  of  life  were  perceptible.”  ~P.  89. 

“ This  I never  heard  till  now,  and  do  not  believe.” 

“ This  reminds  me  of  an  excellent  anagram  on  a similar 
subject : ‘ Bona  rapta,  pone  leno.”  That  is,  ‘ Robber  lay 
down  thy  stolen  goods.’  It  is  curious  that  these  words 
make  up,  literatim,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.”  — P.  97. 

“ Leno  is  not  a thief,  but  a bawd  or  pimp;  the  character 
does  neither  suit  the  Tyrant  . . . nor  the  command  to  lay 
down  his  spoil.  Otherwise  a good  anagram  enough.” 

“ That  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  last  of  the  Bourbons 
are  not  now  at  least  acceptable  to  the  Emperor,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  anecdote,  which  I know  to  be 
authentic.  The  Abbe  Sibyes,  in  company  with  Bona- 
parte, Duroc,  Grand  Marechal  de.Paris,  and  a few  others, 
were  walking  through  a suite  of  apartments  at  Versailles. 
When  they  came  to  the  state  Bed  Room  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  the  Abbe  exclaimed,  ‘This  was  the  bed 
of  the  Tyrant.’  Bonaparte,  turning  short,  with  visible 
indignation,  rejoined:  ‘Tyrant,  say  you,  Sii?  Had  I 
been  in  his  place,  I would  have  been  in  possession  of  that 
bed  at  this  moment,  and  you  would  have  been  saying 
Mass.’  ” — P.  97. 

‘‘  That  is  very  good,  if  he  really  did  say  so;  for  every 
word  is  Truth.” 

“ These  elements  of  knowledge  should  support  the 
superstructure ; but  like  all  other  foundations,  they  should 
lie  concealed.”  — P.  118. 

“ Just  so  : we  teach  our  girls  to  dance,  not  that  they  may 
e.vhibit  like  Professors,  but  to  give  them  a graceful  carriage.” 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  learned  and  amiable  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  carried  out  to  Otaheite  to  ob- 
.■■erve  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disk. 
This  phenomenon  might  have  been  seen  at  home,  but  the 
object  of  ascertaining  the  sun’s  parallax  would  not  have 
been  attained.”  — P.  157. 

“ Certainly  : for  1 saw  it.”  — H.  L.  P. 
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“ It  sometimes  happens  that  some  favourite  and  almost 
vernacular  phrase  in  the  language  of  the  translator,  may 
suit  a particular  passage  better  than  that  mode  of  ex- 
pression adopted  by  the  author  himself.  In  this  case  the 
translation  will  surpass  the  original.”  — P.  143. 

“ Dryden's  two  lines  surpass  those  of  Ovid : 

“ Os  homini,”  &c. 

“ Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes, 

Beholds  his  own  hekedit.vry  skies.” 

“ Several  friends  of  mine  have  seen  that  extraordinary 
woman,  Mrs.  Anne  Moore,  often  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers, who  left  off  eating  and  drinking  about  three  years 
ago,  and  is  still  alive.”  — P.  143. 

“ She  has  since  confessed  herself  an  impostor ; and  I 
question  the  veracity  of  her  confession." 

“ It  would  have  been  quite  as  creditable  to  Bishop 
Hurd  .and  Bishop  Warburton,  if  their  correspondence  had 
abounded  less  with  flatteries  of  each  other,  and  abuse  of 
poor  Jortin,”  &c. 

“ I think  the  letters  very  pleasing : those  of  Warburton 
replete  with  wit  and  sentiment ; and,  for  aught  I see  — very 
honest,  artless  friendship. 

“ Hurd's  are  good  letters  too,  but  not  so  striking,  and  the 
mutual  kindness  of  two  scholars  for  each  other  delights  me, 
who  ant  neither  Wit,  nor  Scholar  sufficient,  to  detect  Hypo- 
crisy in  either  of  them." 

Here  I break  off,  and  reserve  the  remainder  for 
a subsequent  occasion. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  censures  her  author  more  than  once 
for  inaccuracy  of  quotation : that  this  charge 
should  be  to  some  extent  merited  is  not  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  poem,  and  its  very  copious  notes,  were 
written. 

“ I have  heard  Mr.  Colton  say,”  says  Mr.  Shenvill,  in 
his  preface  to  Colton's  posthumous  poem.  Modern  An- 
tiquity (12mo.,  London,  1835),  “that  when  he  was  writing 
his  poem  ‘ Hypocrisy,’  he  had  no  books  in  the  room  in 
which  he  wrote;  and  it  was  onlj' when  he  had  finished 
that  work  that  he  examined  with  the  originals  the  quo- 
tations he  applied,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  his  memory  had 
been  correct.  That  he  wrote  Modern  Antiquity  under  the 
same  circumstances  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  aver.” 

AVilliam  Bates. 


SINGDLAB  SERMON  AGAINST  INOCULATION. 

Among  a volume  of  old  sermons  before  me  is 
one  preached  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Massey,  M.A., 
Lecturer  of  St.  Alban’s,  Wood  Street,  London, 
July  8th,  1722,  as  the  title-page  expressly  says, 
“ against  the  dangerous  and  sinful  practice  of  in- 
ocuLation.”  The  text  is  taken  from  Job,  ii.  7. : 

“ So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  smote  Job  with  sore  boils,  from  the  sole  of  his  foot 
unto  his  crown.”  * 

The  author  says,  — 

“ llemembering  our  text,  I shall  not  scruple  to  call  that 


t*  See  a notice  of  this  Sermon  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1'*  S.  vi. 
C16.] 


a diabolical  operation,  which  usurps  an  authority  founded 
neither  in  the  laws  of  nature  or  religion ; which  tends  in 
this  case  to  anticipate  and  banish  providence  out  of  the 
world,  and  promotes  the  encrease  of  vice  and  immorality.” 

For  which  he  “offers  the  following  considerations 
to  evince.” 

“ 1.  A natural  or  physical  power  does  not  always  infer  a 
moral  one.” 

“2.  The  good  of  mankind,  the  seeking  whereof  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  is,  I know,  pleaded  in 
defence  of  the  practice ; but  I am  at  a loss  to  find  or  un- 
derstand how  that  has  been,  or  can  be,  promoted  hereby; 
for  if  by  good  be  meant  the  preservation  of  life,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  a question  whether /(/e  be  a good,  or  not.’  The 
confessed  miscarriages  in  this  new  method  are  more  than 
have  happened  in  the  ordinary  way.  And  if  this  be  the 
case  now,  how  much  worse  must  it  needs  prove  if  God,  for 
our  presumption  and  contemptuous  distrust  of  his  good  pro- 
vidence, should  suffer  this  delusion  to  gain  ground,  and 
these  physicians  of  no  value,  these  forgers  of  lies  (as  Job 
expre.sses  it)  to  obtain  and  grow  into  credit  among  us. 
Such,  I fear,  they  may  be  accounted,  who  so  confidently 
tell  us  what  is  impossible  for  them  to  know,  namely,  that 
they  who  undergo  their  experiment  are  for  ever  thereby 
secured  from  any  future  danger  and  infection.” 

“3.  Weigh  this  matter  in  a religious  balance,  it  will 
certainly  be  found  wanting,  and  deceitful  upon  the  weights. 
I look  upon  this  matter  to  be  forbidden  b3^  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, as  lascivious  thoughts  are  by  the  seventh.” 

Such  are  a few  of  tbe  author’s  reasons  for  con- 
demning, as  he  calls  it,  the  introduction  of  this 
damnable  practice. 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon  there  is  written,  in  a 
clerical  hand,  the  following  lines  : 

“ We’re  told  by  one  of  the  black  robe. 

The  devil  inoculated  Job ; 

Suppose  ’tis  true,  what  he  does  tell, 

Praj',  neighbours,  did  not  Job  do  well?  ” 

AVhat  punishment  would  the  author  have  as- 
signed to  Dr.  Jenner,  had  he  lived  to  witness  his 
discovery  of  vaccination,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  to  its  general  adoption  ? J.  M.  Gr. 

Worcester. 


MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  STOLEN. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  insertion  of  the  accom- 
panying articles  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  thief, 
or  the  recovery  of  the  brasses,  or  both.] 

I copy  the  following  from  the  Norfolk  Chronicle 
of  Feb.  21,  1857:  — 

“ Sacrilege.  — Our  readers  will  learn  with  regret  that 
between  Thursday  the  12th  and  Saturday  the  14th  inst., 
the  parish  church  of  Oulton  was  sacrilegiously'  entered, 
and  its  chancel  despoiled  of  those  brass  effigies  which 
have  for  centuries  marked  the  last  resting-place  of  certain 
of  its  former  patrons  and  benefactors.  Two  brasses  33 
inches  long,  representing  John  Fastolf,  Esq.,  and  Ka- 
therine his  wife,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1445,  and 
the  latter  in  1478 ; and  a six  feet  brass  effigy  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, robed,  and  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Fas- 
tolf or  Bacon  family,  have  been  ruthlessly  torn  away, 
with  which  the  miscreants  have  at  present  escaped.  A 
reward  of  20  guineas  has  been  offered  for  the  apprehen- 
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sion  and  conviction  of  the  depredators,  and  recovery  of 
the  property.” 

The  second-named  brass  represents  a priest  in 
chasuble,  and  supposed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell  to 
be  the  earliest  example  of  the  brass  of  an  eccle- 
siastic in  England.  He  assigns  it  to  Adam  Bacon  ; 
its  date  is  about  1310.  It  was  a very  fine  speci- 
men, but  the  inscription  had  been  missing  before. 
It  is  singular  that  the  cross-legged  brass  effigy  of 
a knight  of  the  same  family,  at  Gorleston,  Suffolk, 
probably  the  brother  of  this  Adam  Bacon,  was  a 
few  years  ago  reaved  from  that  church,  and  dis- 
covered by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  in  London,  by 
■whom  it  was  purchased,  and  restored  to  its  place. 

The  Fastolf  brass  represents  one  of  the  Suffolk 
branch  of  that  family.  Their  arms,  a hawk  sable 
with  wings  extended,  were  on  the  corners  of  the 
stone  [see  “ Armorial  Bearings  of  Clere  Family,” 
(1”  S.  xii.  84.),  where,  by  the  bye,  for  “Dawson 
Turner’s  History  of  Suffolk,"  read  Caistor  Castle]. 
The  Norfolk  family  bore,  quarterly  or  and  az.,  on 
a bend,  gu.  three  crosslets  treffle,  arg. ; a difference 
very  remarkable,  and  respecting  which  I should 
be  glad  of  information.  The  lady  on  this  brass 
was  of  the  Bedingfeld  family. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
may  be  instrumental  in  recovering  these  interest- 
ing brasses.  Their  identification  is  easy,  as  both 
have  been  engraved  : the  ecclesiastic  in  Cotman, 
and  in  Boutell’s  Monumental  Brasses;  John  Fas- 
tolf and  his  lady  in  Dawson  Turner’s  Caistor 
Castle,  p.  25.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Boutell. 

E.  S.  Taylor. 


The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  are  collectors  of 
rubbings  of  monumental  brasses,  will  learn  with 
regret  that  the  parish  church  of  Oulton,  near 
Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  has  lately  been  sacrile- 
giously entered,  and  its  chancel  despoiled  of  those 
brass  effigies  which  have  for  centuries  marked 
the  last  resting-place  of  certain  of  its  former 
patrons  and  benefactors.  One  of  these,  an  ec- 
clesiastic, measuring  upwards  of  six  feet,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  Bacon  family,  was  a truly 
noble  specimen  of  the  time  when  the  engraving 
on  brass  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  at- 
tained perfection.  There  is  an  engraving  of  it 
in  Boutell’s  Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs,  who 
assigns  the  date  of  its  execution  to  be  circa 
1310.  There  had  once  been  a canopy,  as  the 
matrices  in  the  pavement  show,  but  when  I took  a 
rubbing  of  the  brasses  in  1852,  the  parish  clerk 
informed  me  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
canopy  being  there  ; it  was  in  all  probability  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

The  other  is  a smaller  brass,  representing  John 
Fastolf  and  Katherine  his  wife,  the  former  of 
whom  died  in  1445,  and  the  latter  in  1478. 

It  can  hardly  be  for  the  value  of  the  metal  that 
this  offence  has  been  committed,  for  although  I 


have  known  instances  where,  the  church  being 
under  repair  and  the  temporary  removal  of  brasses 
from  their  positions  rendered  necessary,  they  have 
been  sold  by  the  workmen  engaged  ; yet  it  seems 
to  me  incredible  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  value  of 
the  metal  alone,  anyone  would  forcibly  enter  the 
sacred  edifice,  so  aptly  styled  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
“ Domus  mansionalis  Dei,”  and  so  lay  himself  open 
to  an  indictment  for  burglary.  W.  T.  T. 

Crickhowell. 


5fltn0r 

“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  Sun."  — I see 
it  quoted  in  Punch,  from  some  advertisement,  that 
there  is  a new  fashion  of  powdering  the  hair  with 
gold  dust,  to  give  it  a sunny  appearance.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  Josephus,  will  find 
the  same  fashion  was  known  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon ; the  riders  of  his  horses  being  accustomed  to 
powder  their  hair  with  gold  dust  in  the  same 
manner.  L.  M.  M.  R. 

Overland  Route  to  Australia.  — Upon  the  24th 
of  February  last  the  screw  steamship  “ Etna,” 
Captain  W.  P.  Millar,  sailed  from  Southampton 
for  Alexandria,  with  mails  and  passengers  for 
Australia.  From  Suez  the  said  mails  and  pas  ■ 
sengers  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  by  the  screw  steamship  “Oneida.” 
The  “ Oneida  ” is  expected  to  bring  to  Suez  the 
mails  and  passengers  from  Australia,  the  heavy 
portion  of  which  will  be  carried  to  Southampton 
by  the  “ Etna.”  This  being  the  commencement 
of  the  overland  route  between  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, it  may  not  be  considered  unworthy  of  being 
recorded  in  such  a valuable  repository  of  out-of- 
the-way  things  as  “ N.  & Q.”  W.  B.  C. 

Spitting  into  the  Hand.  — 

“ It  is  a wonderful  thing,  but  easy  to  experience,  that 
Plinj''  speaks  of,  ‘If  any  one  shall  be  sorry  for  anj-  blow 
that  he  hath  given  another  afar  off  or  nigh  at  hand,  if 
he  shall  presently  spit  into  the  middle  of  the  hand  with 
which  he  gave  the  blow,  the  party  that  was  smitten  shall 
presently  be  freed  from  pain.’  This  we  are  told  hath  been 
approved  of  in  a four-footed  beast  that  hath  been  sorely 
hurt.  Some  there  are  that  in  the  same  way  aggravate  a 
blow  before  they  give  it,  as  to  this  day  do  our  pugilists 
and  spade-labourers.” 

Tbe  above  is  from  the  first  book  of  the  Occult 
Philosophy  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  quoted  at  p.  150. 
of  his  newly  published  Life  by  Morley. 

William  Fraser,  B.  C.  L. 

Alton,  Staffordshire. 

Stormouth-Darling  of  Lednafhy,  Angus.  — James 
Stormouth-Darling,  Esq.,  of  Lednathy,  Angus,  is 
representative  of  “ James  Stormouth,  of  Over- 
Ascravie,”  who  acquired  Lednathy,  a.d.  1684, — 
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a scion  of  the  same 'stock  as  the  Stormouths,  an- 
ciently of  Kinchine  (an  adjoining  estate),  and 
consequently  apparent  heirs  nominees  under  the 
entail  of  Pitscandly,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  Farquhar  line.  The  heiress  of  the  late  James 
Stormouth,  Esq.,  of  Lednathy,  who  died  in  1817, 
was  Miss  Margaret  Stormouth,  only  surviving 
child  of  Patrick  Stormouth,  Edinburgh,  brother 
of  the  late  James  of  Lednathy.  She  wedded 
James  Darling,  Esq,  banker  in  Kelso,  grandson  of 
Darling  of  Longhaugh  and  Appletreeleaves,  in  the 
parish  of  Melrose,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  by 
whom  she  had  issue,  of  whom  the  present  pro- 
prietor is  second  son.  “ The  Darlings  of  Long- 
haugh, &c.,  are,  next  to  the  Pringles,  the  oldest 
family,  or  Sept,  in  Gala  W ater.”  The  name  of 
Stormouth  is  derived  from  the  district  of  that 
name  in  the  east  of  Perthshire. 

David  MacGbegoe  Peter. 

Angus. 

A Warning  to  would-he  M.P.'s. — At  a time  of 
general  election  to  Parliament,  it  may  not  be  un- 
seasonable to  lay  before  your  readers  a short 
notice  of  what  I believe  is  at  least  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  upon  record  of  the  punishment 
of  a Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
score  of  corruption  between  him  and  his  consti- 
tuents. It  is  preserved  in  Grafton’s  Abridgement 
of  his  Clu'onicles  of  England,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1571, 
in  his  account  of  the  Parliament  which  began  at 
Westminster  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1570  ; entitled 
in  the  margin : 

“ An  undiscrete  Burgeoys  of  the  Parliament. 

“ And  it  fortuned  that  in  the  said  Parliament  one 
verj'  undiscrete  and  unmete  man  was  returned  a Bur- 
geoys for  the  Borough  of  Westbery  in  Wiltshire,  who 
being  instructed  by  such  as  delighted  to  abuse  his  sim- 
plicitie  to  evil  purposes,  as  he  himselfe  in  the  Parliament 
hous  (beyng  sober)  openly  declared,  or  els  caryed  by 
excesse  of  drink,  or  both,  did  spreads  abroade  lewde  and 
sedicious  rumours  againste  the  Queenes  majesties  person. 
And  being  thereof  detected  to  the  Parliament  house,  and 
the  offence  by  hym  confessed,  and  his  defectes  and  insuffi- 
ciency well-considered,  bee  was  from  the  house  committed 
to  ward.  And  for  that  there  was  confessed  corruption  in 
receaving  of  money  for  his  election,  and  also  a band 
taken  of  him  by  certein  of  the  Town  of  Westbury  to  save 
them  harmless  of  the  said  corrupt  retorne  (as  bee  con- 
fessed), the  Towne  was  amerced  by  the  Parliament  House 
at  twentie  Pounds.  And  it  was  ordered  that  bee  should 
have  his  said  bande  redelyvered.  And  afterward  the 
sayd  person,  for  the  spreading  of  his  sedicious  rumour,  he 
was  by  order  of  the  Queues  Majesties  most  honorable 
Council,  sett  on  the  pillory  in  Chepesyde  in  London.” 

H.  E. 

Handel  not  a Musical  Doctor. — It  is  said  Handel 
was  offered  the  degree  of  Musical  Doctor  by  the 
Senate  at  Oxford,  which  he  declined.  What 
authority  at  Oxford  may  there  be  for  this  asser- 
tion ? He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  take  this 
degree,  and  replied:  “Vat  de  dyfll  trow  my 


monnie  away  for  dat  — de  blockhead’s  vish  ? I no 
vant  to  be  von  Doctor.”  If  this  anecdote  be  true, 
it  is  certain  the  offer  of  the  Senate  was  not  ac- 
companied by  the  permission  to  omit  keeping  the 
customary  act.  Bbazenose. 

John  Aubrey.  — The  readers  of  “K.  & Q.”  are 
respectfully  reminded  that  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  in  the  intended  restoration  of 
the  church  of  Kingston  St.  Michael,  Wilts,  of 
doing  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  one  of  the  fathers 
of  English  Archseology,  by  the  erection  of  a modest 
tablet,  as  designed  by  himself  (see  his  Life  by 
Britton,  p.  75.),  to  the  memory  of  John  Aubrev  ; 
whose  residence,  Easton  Piers,  was  in  that  parish. 
Although  the  writer  is  not  authorised  to  say  so, 
he  is  well  assured  that  any  contribution  to  this 
object  will  be  readily  taken  charge  of,  and  zeal- 
ously applied,  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Wiltshire 
Archaeological  Society.  F.  K. 

Bath,  March  22,  1857. 


eauerte^. 

THE  NONJURORS.’ 

Hearne,  in  his  Diary  under  August  12,  1734, 
has  the  following  entry  : 

“I  must  remember  to  write  to  Dr.  Rawlinson*,  to  know 
who  is  made  a Rt.  Rev.  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Gandy  de- 
ceased.! A.lso  to  congratulate  him  for  his  benefactions 
(at  least  designed  ones)  with  respect  to  his  giving  dupli- 
cate books  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  though  I fear  he 
met  with  opposition,  not  only  in  that  point,  but  likewise 
in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  some  materials  from  the  Ox- 
ford registers,  in  order  to  the  better  carrying  on  his  book 
about  the  nonjuring  sufferers,  particularly  those  of  the 
clergy.” 

This  intended  book  is  also  noticed  by  Hearne  at 
pp.  837.  and  848.  of  his  Diary.  I should  like  to 
know  whether  this  work  is  among  the  Rawlinson 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

In  the  Christian  Observer  for  June,  1837,  occurs 
the  following  editorial  remark : 

“ It  so  happens  that  many  years  ago,  from  our  admira- 
tion of  portions  of  the  devotional  and  practical  writings 
of  the  Nonjurors,  we  actually  endeavoured  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  some  new  and  interesting  notices  respecting 
them ; but  we  desisted,  because  we  could  not  separate 
what  was  good  in  them  from  their  doctrinal  and  practical 
errors.  [ ?]  Their  leaders  were,  for  the  most  part,  devout 
men,  who  made  great  sacrifices  for  conscience  sake. 
Some  of  their  descendants  — as,  for  instance,  a gentleman 
of  Bath,  who  bears  the  respected  name  of  Hickes  — possess 
valuable  documents,  which  deserve  to  be  collected.” 


* Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  was  consecrated  a Bishop  of 
the  Nonjuring  communion  on  March  25,  1728,  by  Henry 
Gandy,  Henry  Doughty,  and  John  Blackburne.  Dr. 
Rawlinson  died  on  March  6,  1756;  his  Oratory  was  in 
Gray’s  Inn,  Holborn. 

t See  a notice  of  Henry  Gandy’s  consecration  in  “N.  & 
Q.,”  1‘‘  S.  ii.  355. 
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One  of  tbe  descendants  of  the  Nonjurors  re- 
ferred to  — that  meek  and  venerated  man,  the 
liev.  Thomas  Bowdler  — died  on  Nov.  12,  1856, 
whose  library  contained  many  valuable  papers  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  of  these  remarkable  men, 
as  did  also  that  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris  of 
South  Hackney.  Has  the  library  of  “ the  gentle- 
man of  Bath,  who  bears  the  respected  name  of 
Hickes,”  been  dispersed  ? 

In  1692-3,  James  II.  sent  over  to  the  deprived 
bishops  for  a list  of  those  clergymen  who  had 
suffered  for  not  taking  the  new  oaths  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, as  correct  a list  as  could  be  formed 
was  drawn  up,  and  Dean  Hickes  deputed  to  carry 
it  over  to  His  Majesty.  Is  this  list  extant  in  any 
public  or  private  library  ? Or  is  that  the  identical 
list  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Mr.  John  Kettlewell,  No.  VI.,  which  appears  pro- 
bable, as  that  work,  as  stated  on  the  title-page, 
was  “ compiled  from  the  collections  of  Dr.  George 
Hickes  and  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.”  The  same  list, 
differing  only  in  some  few  names,  is  also  printed 
in  Bowles’s  Life  of  Bishop  Ken.  J.  Yeowbul. 


W0AT  is  POUTENDED  BY  THE  APPEAKANCE  OP  A 
WHALE  IN  A HIVER? 

Evelyn  was  a man  who  made  “Notes"  in  his 
day  ; and,  among  them,  there  is  one  entered  in 
bis  Diary,  under  the  date  of  June  3,  1658.  He 
says : — 

“ A large  whale  was  taken  abutting  on  the  Thames 
and  Greenwich,  which  drew  an  infinite  concourse  to  see 
it,  by  water,  horse,  coach,  and  on  foot,  from  London  and 
all  parts.  It  appeared  first  below  Greenwich,  at  low 
water,  for  at  high  water  it  would  have  destroyed  all  the 
boats;  but  lying  now  in  shallow  water,  encompassed  by 
boats,  after  a long  conflict,  it  was  killed  with  a harpoon.” 

On  September  3 of  the  same  year,  Evelyn 
makes  another  note,  to  this  effect : “ Died  that 
arch-rebel  Oliver  Cromwell,  called  Protector.” 
He  does  not  note  any  connexion  between  the 
above  two  incidents.  The  Turkish  Spy,  however, 
does.  In  a letter,  dated  “Paris,  5th  of  the  10th 
Moon,  1658,”  and  addressed  to  Achmet  Padishani 
Culligiz  Bassa,  he  (Mr.  Manley,  Dr.  Midgeley,  or 
John  Paul  Marana  ?)  says  ; — 

“ But  that  which  yet  makes  a greater  noise  is  the  death 
of  Oliver  the  Protector  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
who,  whilst  living,  was  the  terror  of  all  Europe.  The 
superstitious  say  this  was  presaged  three  months  ago ; 
when  a great  whale,  nine  times  as  long  as  a tall  man,” 
[by  the  way,  Evelyn  states  the  length  at  fifty-eight  feet] 
“ was  taken  in  a river  of  England  near  the  capital  city, 
forty  (sic)  miles  from  the  sea.  It  seems  the  annals  of 
that  nation  take  notice,  that  the  unusual  appearance  of  a 
whale  so  far  within  land  has  always  prognosticated  some 
mighty  change.  Perhaps,”  [adds  The  Spy,  with  a bold 
suggestiveness  which  shows  that  he  had  not  read  a book 
which  had  appeared  twelve  years  before,  namely,  the 
Enquiry  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,  by  Thomas 


Browne,  who  was  then  practising  at  Norwich,]  “the  fate 
of  illustrious  personages  affects  nature  with  more  than 
ordinary  passion,  puts  the  elements  into  a disorder,  and 
inspires  the  brutes  with  sympathy.” 

What  portion  of  our  national  annals  takes 
notice  of  the  appearance  of  a whale  up  a river 
being  the  prognosticator  of  some  mighty  change  ? 

J.  Doran. 


i^tnor  eSuerte^. 

Earl  of  Melfort.  — In  the  Literary  Journal, 
1745,  p.  219.,  the  following  work  is  announced  as 
published : 

“A  Collection  of  Papers,  or  the  Negociations  of  J. 
Drummond,  Earl  of  Melfort,  Secretary  of  State  to 
James  II.  since  his  abdication.  Fob,  2 vols.” 

Was  this  work  ever  published  ? and  if  yes, 
what  is  the  exact  title  ? E.  M. 

Aristophanes  and  St.  Chrysostom.  — What  is  the 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  St.  John  of  Con- 
stantinople used  to  sleep  with  Aristophanes’  Plays 
under  his  pillow.  I am  afraid  it  is  a myth  ; but  I 
wish  to  know  where  it  originated.  I must  say, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  my  reverence  for  the 
eloquent  saint,  I have  so  much  liking  for  the  witty 
sinner,  that  I should  be  glad  to  think  that  it  was 
true.  William  Fraser,  B.  C.  L. 

Alton,  Staffordshire. 

Portrait  of  Edward  Cave,  the  original  Sylvanus 
Urban.  — A large  picture,  inscribed  “ E.  C. 

52.  S.  U.,”  was  existing  at  Birmingham,  Leaming- 
ton, or  elsewhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Bissett,  pro- 
prietor of  the  library  or  museum  at  Leamington, 
made  a pencil  sketch  of  it.  Anyone  who  will  state 
where  it  is  now  preserved  will  much  oblige 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

“ Querimonia  Ecclesiw.”  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Querimonia  Ecclesice,  and  what  is  known  of  his 
other  labours,  and  of  his  history  ? 

Parker,  in  his  Politeia  Ecclesiasiica,  designates 
him  as  “ Lous.”  Quoting,  for  instance,  p.  23.,  the 
Querimonia  Ecclesice,  p.  164.,  he  says,  “ Plus  vero 
fervet  imo  furit  Lous.”  M.  W.  J.  A. 

Burials  betwixt  Planks.  — At  a place  called  the 
“Nunnery,”  near  Horsham,  formerly  owned  and 
inhabited  by  a friend  of  mine,  twelve  skeletons  in 
good  preservation  were  diseovered  and  dug  up 
under  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  bodies  of  nuns  — for  it  was 
formerly  a religious  house  — and  they  were  found 
lying  in  orderly  arrangement,  eaeh  body  stretched 
out  betwixt  two  planks  of  wood,  without  any  side 
boards,  or  other  kind  of  coflin.  Was  this  a com- 
mon mode  of  burial  in  olden  time  ? 

Alfred  Gatty. 
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Whitborne  Queries.  — 1.  From  the  Heralds’ 
Office  : “ Whidborne,  originally  from  Scotland, 
residing  in  Essex.”  Can  any  of  your  Essex 
readers  inform  me  in  what  part  of  the  county  they 
resided,  or  give  me  any  information  respecting 
them  ? 

2.  It  appears  from  a note  on  Latimer’s  letter 
to  Cromwell,  No.  42.,  that  Richard  Whitborne 
was  the  Prior  of  Great  Malvern  in  his  time.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information  re- 
specting this  person  ? 

3.  At  Exmouth,  — 

“ was  born  Sir  Richard  Whitebourne,  Knight,  whose  ad- 
venturous vo3’’ages  in  discovering  the  commodities  of 
Newfoundland,  and  endeavours  for  the  plantations  and 
profitable  fishing  there,  have  merited  the  general  com- 
mendations of  his  country,  and  received  honour  from  the 
king.”  — Risdon’s  Survey  of  Devon,  p.  123. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  when  or  where  this 
knighthood  was  conferred,  or  whether  this  or 
something  else  is  the  honour  referred  to  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  ? Capt.  Whitburn,  as 
he  is  generally  called,  was  sent  with  a royal  com- 
mission to  Newfoundland  to  make  arrangements 
respecting  the  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery,  and 
afterwards  published  an  account  of  his  discoveries 
there,  which  has  been  rather  hardly  dealt  with  by 
some  writers,  but  was  honoured  at  the  time  by  a 
royal  letter  ordering  collections  to  be  made  for  its 
circulation  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom. 

C.  C.  R.R. 

Education  : Royal  Descent  or  Kin.  — Are  there 
any  schools,  colleges,  &c.,  where  any  preference, 
or  other  advantages,  in  matters  of  education,  are 
given  to  those  who  can  show  descent  from  royalty  ? 

Pater. 

BajazeCs  Mule.  — Steevens,  in  a note  to  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1.,  says,  that 
“ in  one  of  our  old  Turkish  histories,  there  is  a 
pompous  description  of  Bajazet  riding  on  a mule 
to  the  Divan.”  Could  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
give  a reference  to  this  ? There  is  more  than  one 
old  play  in  which  Bajazet  is  introduced,  but  I 
have  no  note  respecting  his  mule,  any  reference  to 
which,  either  in  a play  or  “ old  Turkish  history,” 
would  be  of  importance  in  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Shakspeare  above  alluded  to.  II. 

Richard  Savage.— "Was  Savage  an  impostor,  or 
was  he  really  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field, as  he  represented  himself  ? * He  said  that  he 
discovered  that  he  was  the  son  of  that  lady  from 
letters  which  he  found  among  the  effects  of  his 
nurse  (whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his 
mother)  at  her  death.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says 
that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  that  his  own  tale, 
which  Johnson  repeats,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
him  so.  No  writer,  as  far  as  I know,  has  echoed 

[*  See  a curious  Note  on  this  point  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  in 
our  present  number,  ante,  p.  242.  — Ed.  “N,  & Q.”] 


the  opinion  of  the  knight ; but  is  it  certain  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  opinion  ? Is  it 
apparent,  from  any  quarter,  that  any  trustworthy 
person  saw  the  papers  which  Savage  said  that  he 
found  ? or  does  the  story  of  his  birth  rest  entirely 
on  Savage’s  own  statement  ? Lesby. 

Moses  Fowler. — • Moses  Fowler,  elected  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  proceeded 
B.D.  1585,  and  married  Catharine  Raye  of  Land- 
beach,  Cambridgeshire,  Oct.  6,  1586.  We  find 
him  pleading  the  University  privilege  in  an  action 
of  debt,  wherein  he  had  been  outlawed,  Easter 
Term,  1587.  He  was  presented  by  the  queen  to 
the  rectory  of  Brandsburton,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
instituted  thereto  June  26,  1591.  He  soon  after- 
wards resigned  the  same ; and  on  August  30,  in 
the  same  year,  was  instituted  on  the  queen’s  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of  Sigglesthorne,  in  the 
same  county.  This  he  resigned,  1593.  He  was 
afterwards  the  first  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Ripon,  wherein  he  was  buried.  In  the  aisle  south  of 
the  choir  of  that  church  is,  or  was,  a monument  to 
his  memory,  with  his  bust,  much  defaced.  We 
shall  be  glad  of  farther  particulars  respecting  him, 
especially  the  date  of  his  death,  and  a copy  of  any 
inscription  on  his  monument. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Earl  of  Elgin  Duke  of  Alcala.  — Is  there  any 
written  authority  for  saying  that  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  was  also  Duke  of 
Alcala  in  Spain  ? No  notice  is  taken  of  such  a 
fact  in  Burke’s  Peerage.  Does  this  title  still  exist  ? 

M.  A.  Bald. 

The  Potato  “ Parent  Stock.”  — Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh is  generally  believed  to  have  planted  at 
Youghall,  in  July,  1586-7,  the  first  potatoes  grown 
in  the  British  empire  ; and  “ from  these  few,  this 
country  was  furnished  with  seed.”  This  was  on 
the  return  of  Sir  W alter’s  expedition,  for  which 
the  patent  passed  the  Great  Seal  in  1584.  Heriot, 
a scientific  man,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
describes,  under  the  head  of  “ Roots,”  those  called 
in  Virginia,  “ Openawk,”  which  are  “ round,  some 
as  large  as  a walnut,  others  much  larger.”  (Sir 
Joseph  Banks ; Hall’s  Ireland,  p.  80.)  But  al- 
though all  this  be  true,  the  honour  of  first  intro- 
ducing this  “ root  ” into  England,  belongs  to  Ad- 
miral Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  brought  them, 
amongst  other  rare  exotics,  from  the  wilds  of 
South  America,  on  his  return  expedition,  after 
circumnavigating  the  globe,  in  1580,  seven  years 
prior  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  return  expedition. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  that  the  potato, 
celebrated  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  “ is  not  the 
same  root  as  that  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name.” 

I opine  that,  if  “ not  the  same  root,”  the  present 
potatoes  are  the  descendants  of  that  “ parent 
stock,”  though  undoubtedly  changed  in  their  qua- 
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lities  by  cultivation  and  “ too  much  forcing ; ” 
being  consequently  “ far  less  hardy  ” than  the 
parent  stock. 

I would  feel  obliged  if  Me.  Henry  Stephens, 
or  any  of  your  readers,  would  endeavour  to  give 
some  minuter  evidence  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
claim  to  the  aforesaid  honour. 

D.  MacGregor  Peter. 

How  of  Angus. 

The  Descendants  of  Edmund  Dudley.  — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any  particu- 
lar information  respecting  the  descendants  of  Ed- 
mund Dudley,  Privy  Councillor  of  Henry  VII., 
and  beheaded  in  the  first  of  Henry  VIII.,  besides 
those  of  the  Northumberland  branch  and  the 
female  lines  ? The  Peerages  mention  Andrew  and 
Jerome  as  sons  of  Edmund  and  brothers  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Were  they  sons  of  their  father’s 
first  or  second  wife,  and  did  they  leave  posterity  ? 
If  so,  what  is  known  of  their  descendants?  D.  D. 

Governor  Bradstreet.  — Simon  Bradstreet,  the 
ilinth  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
under  the  first  charter,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Simon 
Bradstreet,  a minister  in  Lincolnshire,  whose 
father  was  “ the  son  of  a Suffolk  gentleman  of  fine 
estate.”  The  Rev.  Simon  was  one  of  the  first 
Fellows  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  I am 
desirous  of  learning  other  particulars  of  this  family. 
The  arms  borne  by  the  Governor  were.  On  a fesse, 
three  crescents ; in  base,  a greyhound  courant. 
The  tinctures  are  not  indicated  on  the  seal  from 
which  these  bearings  are  taken.  D.  D. 

Onslow  Gardyner.  — This  individual  possessed 
a large  collection  of  genealogical  MSS.,  and  was 
living  in  1648.  Some  of  his  MSS.,  I think,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  any  account  of  him,  or  tell 
when  he  died  ? G. 

Nanson  Family.  — Any  information  about  the 
family  of  Nanson  of  Kendal  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  Lee  mentions  it  thus  : “Nanson, 
1564,  Council  of  Trent,  6 Queen  Elizabeth,  Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland.  He  beareth  sa.  a chevron 
between  3 amulets,  argent.”  I am  informed  that 
Gwillim  asserts  there  is  an  old  monumental  in- 
scription to  one  of  this  family  in  Kendal  Church. 
Is  there  any  notice  of  the  above  family,  or  that  of 
Preston  of  Hugill  in  the  same  county  in  Nicolson 
and  Burn’s  Hist,  of  Westmoreland  f* 

Rd.  B.  Carlisle. 

Emmett  Family.  — Can  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  favour  me  with  further  particulars 
regarding  the  Emmett  family?  When  did  the 
family  settle  in  Ireland?  Was  it  a branch  of  the 


_[*  There  are  several  notices  of  the  Preston  family  in 
Nicolson  and  Burn’s  Westmoreland,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 
238,  239.] 


Emmott  family  of  Emmott,  near  Colne,  Lanca- 
shire ? When  was  the  name  changed  ? In  fact 
any  information  regarding  the  family,  or  where  I 
should  be  likely  to  find  any,  would  greatly  oblige 

M.  C.  R. 

Our  Old  Psalter  Tunes.  — -^The  first  edition  of 
the  Metrical  Psalms,  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
was  without  music.  The  edition  of  1562  contains 
the  forty  tunes,  or  the  “ apt  notes  to  sing  them 
withall.”  Who  made  these  melodies?  and  why 
did  the  English  people  refuse  to  accept  them  or 
sing  them  ? Edmund  Howes  calls  them  “ Gal- 
liards  and  Measures.”  They  are  now  distinguish- 
able from  the  supplemental  tunes  by  the  term 
“ Proper  Tune.”  Gamma. 

Particulars  wanted  respecting  Samuel  Hartlib.  — 
Milton,  it  will  be  remembered,  published  his 
Tractate  of  Education  in  1644,  “ at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib.”  I beg  to  repeat  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  who  remarks,  “ A 
Life  of  Hartlib  is  a desideratum  in  English  bio- 
graphy.” Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  fur- 
nish me  with  a few  notes  respecting  this  remark- 
able person.  Of  course  I am  acquainted  with  the 
notices  of  him  in  Warton’s  edition  of  Milton’s 
Minor  Poems,  Kennet’s  Register,  and  other  com- 
mon sources  of  information.* 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbault. 

Casa  Bianca. — Where  can  I find  the  original 
narrative  of  the  act  of  youthful  heroism  immor- 
talised by  Mrs.  Hemans  in  her  well-known  and 
beautiful  little  poem  beginning  — 

“ The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled.” 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Admiral 
of  the  “Orient;”  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
having  remained  at  his  post  after  the  ship  had 
taken  fire,  and  all  the  guns  had  been  abandoned, 
to  have  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the  vessel. 

T.  F.  B. 


dSltnor  inttlj  ^n^tncrS. 

Commonitorium  of  Du  Pin.  — Where  shall  I 
find  the  work  of  Du  Pin  on  the  XXXIX.  Articles, 
which,  under  the  title  of  Commonitorium,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sorbonne,  and  then  sent  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake  as  what  might  be  the  basis  of  a 
union  between  the  Anglican  and  Galilean  churches  ? 

William  Fraser,  B.  C.  L. 

Alton,  Stafibrdshire. 

[This  work  is  entitled  Commonitorium  de  modis  ineundee 
pads  inter  Ecclesias  Anglicanam  et  Gallicanam,  and  (joes  not 
appear  to  have  been  printed  in  extenso.  The  original  corre- 
spondence between  Abp.  Wake  and  Du  Pin  was,  in  1812, 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Osmond  Beauvoir,  Master  of  the 


[*  There  are  eight  articles  relating  to  Samuel  Hartlib 
among  the  Birch  and  Sloane  MSS.  See  the  Index  to 
Ayscough’s  Catalogue.'] 
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King’s  School  at  Cantevbuiy,  who  furnished  Maclaine 
with  copies  of  the  documents  published  in  his  Appendix 
to  Jlosheim.  It  is  probable  that  a copy  of  the  Commoni- 
torium  may  be  found  among  Abp.  Wake’s  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Cf.  Nichols’s  Li- 
terary Anecdotes,  ii.  40. ; Biograpliia  Britannica,  art. 
Wake;  Gent.  Mag.,  xxxvii.  242.;  and  Le  Courayer  on 
English  Ordinations,  edit.  1844,  p.  xviii.] 

Service  for  Consecration  and  Reconciliation  of 
Churches.  — Is  there  any  {post  Reformation)  au- 
thorised form  to  be  used  at  the  reopening  of 
churches  after  repair  and  consequent  desecration  ? 
or  what  is  the  form,  and  its  authority,  generally 
used  ? With  regard  to  the  consecration,  Palmer 
states  that  a form  was  authorised  and  printed  by 
Convocation  in  1712,  but  that  several  others  were 
in  use  under  individual  episcopal  sanction  only. 
If  any  correspondent  should  have  either  of  the 
above  named  in  his  possession,  I should  feel  ex- 
tremely obliged  for  the  loan  of  it  for  a few  days. 

E.  S.  Tatlok. 

Ormesby  St.  Margaret,  Norfolk. 

[It  is  clear  there  is  no  post-reformation  authorised 
form  of  Reconciliation  or  reopening  of  churches.  That 
some  service  was  occasionally  used  by  tbe  Caroline  di- 
vines is  evident  from  a petition  presented  to  the  Com- 
mons by  Alderman  Pennington  on  Dec.  11.  1640;  where, 
after  the  preamble,  is  “ a particular  of  the  manifold  evils, 
pressures,  grievances,  caused,  practised,  and  occasioned 
by  the  prelates  and  their  dependents,”  of  which  the  18th 
is,  “ The  christening  and  consecrating  of  churches  and 
chapels,  the  consecrating  fonts,  pulpits,  tables,  chalices, 
chiu-chyards,  and  many  other  things,  and  putting  holi- 
ness in  them ; yea,  re-consecrating  upon  pretended  pollu- 
tion, as  though  every  thing  were  unclean  without  their 
consecrating.”  (Nalson’s  Collection,  vol.  i.)  Hence  we 
find  that  the  church  of  Mailing  in  Kent,  having  lost  its 
consecration  by  profane  uses.  Archbishop  Abbott  forbid 
the  parishioners  “ ab  ingressu  ecclesite  ” till  it  should  be 
consecrated  afresh.  (Bp.  Gibson’s  Codex,  i.  189,  190.) 
The  only  service  that  occurs  to  us  is  “ The  Form  of  Re- 
conciliation of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  by  Bishop  Hacket,  as 
given  in  his  Century  of  Sermons,  pp.  xxxi. — xxxv.  fol. 
1675,  and  reprinted  in  Hieriirgia  Anglicana,  pp.  118— 
122,  edit.  1848.  To  come  to  later  times,  there  was  some- 
thing very  like  a reconciliation  at  the  reopening  of  St. 
Mary-de-Crypt  Church,  Gloucester,  on  the  27th  Nov. 
1845,  when  the  total  number  of  assembled  clergymen  in 
their  robes  was  ninety -four ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  bishop  was  present,  or  that  any  special  service  was 
used  for  the  occasion.  {English  Churchman,  Dec.  4,  1845, 
p.  768.)  As  there  is  no  authorised  Form  of  Reconcili- 
ation, so  neither  is  there  any  authorised  Form  of  Conse- 
cration of  Churches,  as  every  bishop  may  now  use  any 
form,  so  that  he  uses  some  (Burn’s  Ecclesiastical  Law,  sub 
voce).  Attempts  have  several  times  been  made  by  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency; hence  we  have  Bishop  Barlow’s  Form,  1610; 
Bishop  Andrewes’,  1620  ; Abp.  Laud’s,  1630 ; and  Bishop 
Cosin’s,  1661,  inquired  after  by  Mr.  S^usisom  in  our  1®‘  S. 
i.  303.,  which  was  drawn  up  in  Convocation,  but  not  pub- 
lished, on  account,  as  some  think,  of  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  Abp.  Laud’s  manner  of  consecrating  St. 
Katharine  Creed  Cburch  in  1631.  The  two  forms,  that 
of  1712,  which  passed  the  Lower  House,  and  that  of  17)5, 
approved  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  though  in  some  few  particulars  they 
differ  from  each  other,  but  neither  was  finally  adopted. 


These  forms  are  printed  in  Burn’s  Eccles.  Law,  art. 
Church;  Dr.  Cardwell’s  Synodalia,  ii.  819. ; Wilkins’s 
Concilia,  iv.  668. ; and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Harington’s  useful  work  The  Consecration  of  Churches, 
&c.  The  form  of  1712,  with  some  trifling  variations,  is 
the  one  used  at  the  present  time  throughout  England 
and  Wales.] 

History  of  Printing  : Felix  Kingston.  — What 
materials  exist  for  continuing  the  history  of  print- 
ing on  the  same  plan  as  the  elaborate  work  of 
Ames,  which  he  pursued  no  further  than  the  end 
of  the  si.xteenth  century  ? I am  anxious  in  par- 
ticular to  obtain  some  notice  of  a work  in  folio 
against  Machinnel,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Symon  Patrick,  gr’andfather  to  the  bishop,  and 
printed  by  Felix  Kingston  in  1602. 

A.  Tatlok,  M.A. 

[A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  Bodleian,  and  is  entitled 
The  Estate  of  the  Church  with  the  Discourse  of  the  Times, 
from  the  Apostles  untill  this  present,  §’c.,  translated  out  of 
French  by  S.  P.  [Simon  Patrike],  4to.,  Lond.  1602.  We 
cannot  learn  that  any  one  is  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
Herbert’s  edition  of  Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities,  re- 
specting which  some  valuable  suggestions  were  submitted 
to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  by  Dr.  Maitlahd  in  om'  first 
Number.] 

G.  H.  Glasse,  the  Translator  of  “ Samson  Ago-' 
nistes"  into  Greeh.  — Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  account  of  this  gentle- 
man ? Dr.  Parr  revised  his  translation  ; and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a rhyming  Latin 
version  of  George  Colman’s  Miss  Bailey.  He  also 
translated  Mason’s  Caractacus  into  Greek.  But 
what  I wish  principally  to  know  is,  whether  a me- 
lancholy story  which  I have  heard  respecting  his 
death  is  true.  Lesby. 

[The  Rev.  George  Henry  Glasse,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Glasse,  w'as  a student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  M.A. 
1782 ; Rector  of  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  1785 ; Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  also  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  Lord  Sefton.  He  was  a man  of  extraordinary  wit, 
genius,  and  classical  learning.  His  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments preyed  on  his  susceptible  mind,  and  in  a state  of 
mental  irritability  he  destroyed  himself  by  strangulation 
at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  Oct. 
30,  1809.  Some  account  of  him  and  his  numerous  works 
will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag.,  Ixxix.  1082 ; Ni- 
chols’s Lit.  Anec.,  ix.  132.  228;  and  a report  of  the  Co- 
roner’s Inquest  in  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  Oct.  31,  1809. 
Mr.  Glasse  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Gent.  Mag., 
under  the  signature  of  E.  E.  A.] 

Passage  in  Beranger.  — Beranger,  in  his  Chant 
du  Cosaque,  has  these  lines  : 

“ Retourne  boire  h la  Seine  rebelle, 

Oil,  tout  sanglant,  tu  t’es  lavd  deux  fois.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  what  is 
meant  by  the  “ deux  fois  ” ? Lesby. 

[Twice  the  Cossack  was  in  Paris;  in  March,  1814, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  tbe  allied  forces  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  again  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.] 
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saeiilteS. 

kewton’s  nephew,  the  rev.  b.  smith  ; the 

NEW  ATALANTIS  ; LOKD  HALIFAX  AND  MRS.  C. 

BARTON. 

(2°^  S.  iii.  41.) 

As  Kewton  immortalises  even  a scamp  of  a 
nephew,  the  immortality  may  as  well  be  as  decided 
SIS  possible.  I find  from  the  source  already  men- 
tioned, that  B.  Smith  kept  his  head  above  water 
by  his  wit  and  his  conversation.  There  is  a song 
preserved  in  the  handwriting  of  his  friend  the 
prebend,  who  represents  Smith  as  the  author  of 
it.  A friend  of  mine  heard  one  verse  at  least, 
when  a child,  in  a very  different  part  of  England  : 
it  may  be  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  dispute  the  prebend’s  assertion ; if  not,  the 
verses  must  stand,  until  further  showing,  as  made 
by  the  poet  of  Newton’s  family.  It  is  as  follows, 
omitting  the  choral  line  after  the  first  verse  : 

“ Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

“ Young  Orpheus  tickled  his  harp  so  well. 

With  a twinkum  twankum  twang, 

That  he  gained  his  Eurydice  out  of  hell. 

With  a twinkum  twankum  twang. 

“But  had  she  been  honest  as  she  was  fair, 

’Tis  a thousand  to  one  she  had  never  come  there. 

“ ’Tis  much  to  be  feared  she  proved  a scold, 

And  therefore  the  Devil  had  got  her  in  hold. 

“ But  lest  she  should  poison  all  hell  with  her  tongue. 
He  straightway  released  her  for  an  old  song.” 

His  complaint  about  the  pulpit  (or  tuh,  as  he 
calls  it)  was  the  peroration  of  a bit  of  florid  elo- 
quence which  he  often  repeated,  running  very 
closely  as  follows  : 

“ Instead  of  cultivated  society  [naming  the  people  he 
had  associated  with  in  London],  I have  been  driven  to 
herd  with  baptized  brutes,  and  when  I was  gaping  for  a 
pair  of  colours,  I was  thrust  into  the  tub.” 

He  was  a professed  hater  of  matrimony,  a curious 
mode  of  advertisement  in  a clergyman  who  had  a 
mistress  in  his  house  : but  he  used  to  say  that  he 
doubted  whether  any  parson  in  the  county  could 
show  an  establishment  so  well  composed  as  his. 
He  would  continually  refuse  his  fee  for  perform- 
ing the  marriage  ceremony;  putting  it  by  with, 
“ Go  your  way,  poor  devils,  go  your  way  ; I have 
done  you  mischief  enough  already.” 

Looking  back  to  B.  Smith’s  assertions  about 
his  cousin,  I feel  more  and  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  really  did  speak  as  is  reported  of  him, 
and  that  the  inaccuracy  does  not  arise  from  lapse 
of  memory  in  the  prebend.  I suppose  that  his 
misrepresentation  was  one  of  pure  ignorance ; and 
that  he  knew  little  more  of  his  uncle’s  household 
than  other  people.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  known  as  his  conduct  was  to  his  uncle, 
he  succeeded  to  his  share  of  that  uncle’s  personal 
property  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the 
half-nephews  and  nieces.  This  is  strongly  illus- 


trative of  the  principle  which  appears  to  have 
actuated  Newton,  namely,  that  his  next  of  kin  had 
rights  which  h'e  was  bound  to  respect.  The  chil- 
dren of  a nephew  or  niece  who  had  died  were 
presented  with  their  share  during  his  life,  ap- 
parently to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a will.  All 
this  seems  to  me  to  militate  against  Sir  David 
Brewster’s  positive  (but  unsupported)  assertion 
that  it  was  Newton  who  bought  the  annuity  for 
Catherine  Barton  which  Halifax  held  in  trust. 
This  annuity  would  have  exhausted  his  savings, — 
even  supposing  that  they  had  been  sufficient, 
which  is  rather  a strong  supposition — at  a time 
when  he  was  more  than  sixty  years  old.  It  i.s 
unlikely  that,  with  his  ideas,  he  would  have  felt 
it  right  thus  to  provide  for  one  of  his  next  of  kin 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  annuity  was  2001.  a year,  a provision  for 
a single  woman  which,  at  that  period,  would  have 
been  reckoned  magnificent. 

I now  resume  the  subject  of  the  New  Atalantis 
(2"*  S.  ii.  265.  390.).  I did  not  examine  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes,  finding  no  evidence  in  the 
Museum  that  they  were  published  before  1720. 
From  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  (which  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  through 
the  kindness  of  your  correspondent  T.  C.  S.)  I 
find  that  the  third  and  fourth  volume  (marked 
1720  in  the  copy)  are  the  memoirs  written  by 
Eginardus,  described  by  Mr.  Aspland,  as  from  his 
quotations  one  would  suspect.  The  second  edition 
is  of  1711,  according  to  Mr.  Aspland  and  Watt ; 
the  first,  according  to  Watt,  is  of  1710.  The  quo- 
tation made  by  T.  C.  S.,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  Aspland,  comprise 
all  that  relates  to  Bartica. 

These  volumes  certainly  contain  so  much  of  the 
scandal  which  we  know  to  have  circulated,  that 
there  is  a reasonable  presumption  of  their  being 
really  a genuine  collection  of  things  actually  said, 
with  colouring  and  addition  of  mere  narrative 
details,  to  heighten  effect.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  scandal  current,  and  the 
quantity  of  good  reason  given  for  it,  we  may  easily 
suppose  that  a work  of  pure  invention  would  have 
been  unnecessary  trouble  taken,  and  would  have 
wanted  interest.  Beyond  this,  of  course,  the 
statements  of  the  work  prove  nothing  ; to  my  mind 
they  do  prove  that  their  fundamental  points  were 
the  talk  of  what  was  then  called  the  town. 

In  point  of  time,  the  statements  accord  with  my 
increasing  belief  that  a private  marriage  took  place 
in  1706.  The  publication  in  1710,  the  materials 
being  collected  in  the  year  or  two  preceding,  gives 
the  time  which  would  be  requisite  for  the  rumours 
to  become  general,  and  to  reach  an  unprincipled 
writer  who  was  not  about  the  court.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a question  of  marriage  in 
the  story,  which  there  is  in  very  few  of  Mrs.  Man- 
ley’s  narratives.  The  lady  is  represented  as  d?' 
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manding  that  reparation  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  he 
is  represented  as  contemplating  it,  when  she  should 
become  less  “ saucy.”  He  is  described  as  very 
much  attached. 

The  slander  upon  Newton  is  what  might  have 
been  expected.  I do  not  attach  any  force  to  the 
expression  “parent,”  applied  to  Newton,  as  prov- 
ing very  great  ignorance  of  the  circumstances. 
If  the  lady  had  been  called  Neuiicu  instead  of 
Bartica,  the  word  would  have  certainly  shown  all 
the  ignorance  which  can  be  supposed.  But  Mrs. 
Manley  knew  Catherine  Barton’s  name,  and  could 
hardly  have  taken  her  for  Newton’s  daughter: 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  statement  of  Halifax’s 
biographer,  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Barton,  was  current  so  fiir  back  as  1709.  I suspect 
that  the  word  “ parent  ” is  used  in  the  French 
sense,  of  which  I have  seen  instances.  There  was 
much  Frenchification  (Gallicism  is  too  respectable 
a word)  in  the  light  writings  of  the  time  ; and 
there  are  instances  enough  of  more  than  was  usual 
in  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Manley,  who  was  besides 
educated  in  Guernsey.  A woman  who  talks  of 
people  “ rendering  themselves  ” to  a place,  and 
the  like,  is  quite  capable  of  making  “parent” 
mean  any  near  relation. 

It  is  then  established  that  from  1709  to  New- 
ton’s death,  the  story  of  Catherine  Barton  being 
the  mistress  of  Lord  Halifax  circulated  in  edition 
after  edition  of  a scandalous  work,  which  cer- 
tainly told  truth  in  some  of  its  stories.  And  it 
circulated  with  a stigma  of  the  most  insulting 
kind  attached  to  the  venerable  relative  whom 
Catherine  Barton  most  respected,  and  to  whom 
she  was  indebted  for  everything.  Moreover,  the 
scandal  was  reinforced  by  the  admission  of  her 
defender  and  admirer,  the  biographer  of  Halifax, 
that  she  lived  in  the  house  of  Lord  Halifax  as  his 
housekeeper.  But  neither  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  Conduitt,  nor  when  she  furnished  Fonte- 
velle  with  materials  for  the  life  of  Newton,  did  the 
niece  make  any  denial  of  the  facts  alleged,  directly 
or  indirectly.  This  is  very  unlikely,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  she  had  never  lived  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Halifax.  And  the  creation  of  this  improbability 
is  the  chief  bearing  which  Mx’s.  Manley’s  scandal 
has  upon  the  evidence.  It  may  be  added  that 
Newton  never  protects  the  niece  who  lived  with 
him  (as  we  must  assume  she  did,  if  the  connexion 
with  Halifiix  be  altogether  fable)  from  the  imputa- 
tion by  any  public  act  or  word  : while  Lord  Hali- 
fax makes  a will  at  the  time  when  the  book  is  in  its 
highest  feather,  and  seems  to  try  to  lend  force  to 
its  insinuations  by  ambiguity  of  terms.  What  a 
cluster  of  improbabilities  ! The  letter  of  Newton 
which  I produced  in  August  last  (2"'*  S.  ii.  161.) 
has,  as  I expected,  created  a Lady  Halifax  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  who  could  not  see  the 
force  of  the  previous  case  (P*  S.  viii.  429.).  Had 
all  the  circumstances,  as  now  known,  been  brought 


together  for  the  first  time,  affecting  persons  about 
whom  no  prepossession  existed,  there  would  never 
have  been  a dissenting  voice  on  the  matter.  Let 
us  put  them  together  and  try. 

There  is  an  uncle,  and  a niece,  and  her  warm 
admirer  : the  third  word  is  as  much  an  admitted 
fact  of  the  case  as  either  of  the  other  two.  The  uncle 
is  a high  public  officer,  eminent  above  all  living  men 
by  his  discoveries,  and  unusually  strict  in  his  pri- 
vate life.  The  niece  is  in  London  with  her  uncle 
thirty  years,  twenty  years  of  which  she  lived  in  his 
house,  as  testified  by  the  husband  she  married  after 
her  admirer’s  death,  which  husband  knew  the  scan- 
dalous rumour  we  presently  come  to,  and  knew 
the  importance  of  being  accurate  on  this  point  of 
time,  if  by  accuracy  an  answer  would  be  implied. 
For  ten  years  the  niece  did  not  live  with  her 
uncle.  At  the  beginning  of  a certain  ten  years 
out  of  the  thirty  she  comes  into  possession  of  a 
very  handsome  annuity  which  is  held  in  trust  for 
her  by  her  admirer,  and  she  is  put  down  in  her 
admirer’s  will  for  a legacy.  Six  years  afterwards 
this  legacy  is  cancelled,  and  a very  handsome  join- 
ture, or  allowance  fully  equivalent  to  ajointure,  is 
substituted  ; which  allowance  is  left  her  in  token 
of  the  admirer’s  love  for  her  person  and  happiness 
in  her  conversation ; the  admirer  being  also  cog- 
nisant of  the  scandalous  rumour.  The  assertion 
that  she  is  her  admirer’s  mistress,  and  that  her 
uncle’s  connivance  was  purchased  by  a place  under 
government,  is  circulated  in  a profligate  work  of 
the  time,  which  is  several  times  printed  and  much 
read.  On  her  admirer’s  death,  which  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years,  a friendly  biographer  of 
his  meets  the  scandal  by  a declaration  that  she  was 
a virtuous  woman,  but  admits  that  she  lived  in  his 
house  as  “ superintendent  of  his  domestic  affairs.” 
And  on  her  admirer’s  death,  the  uncle  keeps  the 
house  till  the  funeral,  alleging  as  reasons,'  first, 
his  concern  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  secondly,  the 
circumstances  which  related  him  to  the  family  of 
that  friend.  No  answer  is  ever  given  to  the 
scandal,  neither  by  the  uncle  nor  the  admirer  on 
behalf  of  the  lady,  nor  by  the  lady  herself  in  de- 
fence of  her  uncle  when  she  communicated  the 
facts  of  his  life  to  a biographer,  nor  by  her  ac- 
knowledged husband  of  after  days,  not  even  in 
the  memoranda  which  he  left  on  his  family  history. 
What  conclusion  would  be  drawn  from  all  this, 
except  that  there  was  a private  marriage  between 
the  niece  and  her  admirer,  if  the  facts  now  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  ? The  matter,  however, 
is  not  yet  exhausted  : more  evidence  will  be  found, 
as  the  number  of  those  who  know  the  existing 
facts,  and  are  able  to  understand  allusions,  is  in- 
creased by  discussion. 

I end  this  subject  with  a query.  Halifax,  in 
his  will,  speaks  of  the  happiness  he  had  had  in 
Mrs.  C.  Barton’s  conversation.  The  original 
meaning  of  this  word  is,  as  defined  by  Edward 
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Phillips  in  his  New  World  of  Words,  “ a keeping 
company  with,  or  being  familiar  with  any  ; ” and 
this  is  the  only  definition  which  John  Milton’s 
nephew,  a learned  man  and  a copious  writer,  gives 
of  it.  At  present,  the  word  rarely  means  anything 
but  colloquy.  The  declension  is  gradual,  I sup- 
pose. Thus,  in  the  old  translations  of  the  Kew 
Testament,  as  in  Matthew  v.  37.,  Aoyos  is  rendered 
word,  talk,  communication,  never  * conversation. 
In  speaking  of  the  sexes,  conversation,  subdivided 
into  lawful  and  unlawful,  was  what  is  now  co- 
habitation. The  question  is,  how  far  had  the 
word  progressed  in  its  change  of  meaning  in  1712? 
AVhat  witnesses  can  be  adduced  of  conversation 
then  meaning  no  more,  between  man  and  woman, 
than  colloquy  or  habit  of  colloquy,  when  used  of 
a long  term  of  years  ? A.  De  Morgan. 


ANTHONY  BACON  AND  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

(2"d  S.  iii.  121.  190.) 

Unless  I could  convey  to  A.  B.  R.  the  impres- 
sions derived  from  the  perusal  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thick  folios  of  miscellaneous  correspondence  in 
manuscript,  I cannot  attempt  to  discuss  with  him 
the  probabilities  of  Sir  H.  Wotton’s  story.  As 
long  as  you  know  nothing  of  a man  but  his  name, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  him  a rascal ; but 
when  you  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  aflairs,  there  may  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  believing  that  he  can  be  a rascal  without  your 
having  seen  some  traces  of  it.  Thus,  when  Dr. 
Birch  knew  no  more  of  Anthony  Bacon  than 
A.  B.  R.  does,  he  believed  and  repeated  Sir  H. 
Wotton’s  story  ; but  when  he  had  read  the  fifteen 
manuscript  volumes  at  Lambeth,  he  repudiated  it 
as  incredible  ; and  if  A.  B.  R.  would  go  through 
the  same  process,  I have  no  doubt  he  would  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  mean  time,  all  I 
meant  to  establish  was  this  : Evidence  being  in 
existence  which  has  convinced  everybody  who  has 
examined  it  that  the  story  cannot  be  true,  the 
truth  of  the  story  ought  not  to  he  taken  for  granted. 

But,  it  might  be  asked,  if  the  story  be  not  true, 
how  do  you  account  for  its  having  been  told  ? 
I answer,  nothing  more  natural : a secret  trans- 
action excites  curiosity,  curiosity  stimulates  specu- 
lation, and  a conjecture  in  one  man’s  mouth  easily 
becomes  a fact  in  another’s.  If  A.  B.  R.  thinks 
tliat  the  transmutation  cannot  be  effected  unless 
the  last  mouth  be  the  mouth  of  a liar,  let  him  try 
a simple  experiment.  The  next  time  he  is  present 
when  a story  is  under  discussion  which  touches  a 
neighbour’s  reputation,  and  of  which  he  knows 
the  true  version,  let  him  say  nothing  and  listen. 

Of  course  I do  not  quote  Dr.  Birch  as  infallible, 

* Does  my  ear  deceive  me,  or  is  it  common  in  oral 
quotation,  to  say  “ Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea,”  &c.  ? 


any  more  than  myself.  We  may  both  be  wrong. 
But  A.  B.  R.  is  certainly  not  in  a position  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  us,  as  long  as  he  is  una- 
ware even  of  the  kind  of  ^evidence  to  which  we 
appeal.  Part  of  Wotton’s  story  is  that  Anthony 
Bacon  had  a noble  entertainment  at  Essex  House, 
and  at  least  lOOOZ.  of  annual  pension  ; upon  which 
Dr.  Birch  remarks  that  “ of  this  pretended  pen- 
sion [not  ‘ of  this  affair,'  as  A.  B.  R.  misquotes  it, 
— meaning  the  intrigue  by  which  the  4000Z.  had 
been  extorted]  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  all 
Mr.  Bacon’s  papers.”  “ That”  (rejoins  A.  B.  R.) 
“ is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.” 
How  can  he  possibly  know  that,  unless  he  knows 
what  kind  of  papers  they  are  ? Suppose  they 
contain  details  of  receipt  and  expenditure ; or 
negociations  with  creditors  about  security,  and 
means  and  times  of  payment  ; or  answers  to 
maternal  expostulations  about  money  matters  ; or 
confidential  discussions  with  his  brother  as  to 
financial  perplexities.  Is  it  so  likely  that  no  traces 
should  anywhere  appear  in  them  of  such  an  item 
as  lOOOZ.  of  annual  pension?  J.  S. 


TRACES  OF  WILLIAM  TYNDALE,  THE  REFORMER. 

(2"-i  S.  iii.  204.) 

Mr.  Offor’s  researches  in  quest  of  information 
respecting  the  life  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale,  as  cited  by  J.  G.  H.,  enabled  him  to  collect 
and  publish  several  very  interesting  facts  and  do- 
cuments unknown  to  Foxe  and  Strype,  and  to 
every  subsequent  historian  of  our  Reformation. 
In  the  course  of  those  researches  Mr.  Offor  became 
acquainted  with  the  documents  which  appear  in 
J.  G.  U.’s  article.  When  I undertook,  at  the  late 
Mr.  Stokes’s  request,  to  edit  Tyndale’s  Works  for 
the  Parker  Society,  it  became  my  duty  to  weigh 
the  evidence  for  my  friend  Mr.  Offor’s  conclusions, 
as  they  had  been  given  to  the  public  in  his  Zife  of 
Tyndale,  with  the  aid  of  the  late  Rev.  Christopher 
Anderson’s  further  diligent  inquiries,  as  published 
in  his  invaluable  Annals  of  the  English  Bible. 
The  result  was  a decisive  conviction,  as  stated  in 
my  biographical  notice,  'prefixed  to  the  Parker 
Society’s  edition,  p.  xv.,  that  neither  the  William 
Tyndale  whose  ordination  is  mentioned,  nor  the 
one  who  became  an  Observant  friar,  can  have  been 
the  same  person  as  the  translator  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  confraternity  of  Observants  at  Greenwich 
lived  under  the  eyes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
court ; and  the  king,  who  declared  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
his  “ ferventissimum  studium  erga  sanctam  fa- 
miliam  fratrum  minorum  de  Observantia,”  in 
1513  (Ellis,  Original  Letters,  3rd  Series,  L.  66.), 
was  proport  ion  ably  angry  when  some  of  them 
boldly  condemned  his  divorce  {lb.,  L.  201.,  and 
Letters  in  previous  series)  ; so  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  would  not  have  been  unacquainted  with 
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Tyndale’s  liability  to  be  styled  an  apostate,  a name 
especially  given  to  monks  who  deserted  their  mo- 
nastery C Concil.  AndegaV;  c.  x.  a.d.  1060),  had  he 
ever  belonged  to  that  body ; and  yet,  whilst  he 
continually  calls  Jerome  and  Roye  apostates  or 
friars,  he  calls  Tyndale  either  simply  by  his  family 
name,  or  Sir  William,  a species  of  title  then  given 
to  priests.  As  to  the  document  of  ordination, 
“ per  Rev.  pfem  Dmn.  Thoma  Dei  gratia  Pavaden. 
(Query,  what  place  ?)  epm,  aucte  Rev.  pfis  Do- 
mini Willem,  perinissione  divina  Londin.  Willms 
Tindale  Carlii  dioc.  p.  li.  di.  ad  ti“"  domus  mo- 
nialium  de  Lambley,”  since  this  nunnery,  though 
on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham  (vide  Camden’s  Britannia),  the 
words  “ Carlii  dioc.”  must  refer  to  this  William 
Tindale,  rather  than  to  the  benefice  accepted  as 
his  title  ; and  the  translator’s  birthplace  and  abode 
were  in  what  was  then  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

I will  only  farther  observe,  that  when  Tyndale 
calls  “Jerome  a brother  of  Greenwich  also,"  he 
had  been  speaking  of  Roye,  who  was  such.  (Pre- 
face to  Wicked  Mammon,  pp.  17-18.) 

If  J.  G.  N.  will  consult  Anderson’s  Annals, 
B.  i.  § 1.  pp.  22-3.,  he  will  probably  be  convinced 
that  the  father  of  William  Tyndale,  the  translator, 
was  Thomas,  not  John. 

If  this  article  should  induce  any  of  your  readers 
to  refer  to  the  “ Introductory  Notice,”  P.  Soc. 
Tyndale’s  Works,  p.  31.,  they  will  perceive  that  it 
says,  “ The  Obedience  preceded  the  Wicked  Mam- 
mon,” where  the  context  shows  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed; for  which  I would  not  wish  him  to  blame 
the  printer,  but  to  pardon.it  as  one  of  those  over- 
sights, — 

“ Quas  aut  incuria  fudit 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.” 

Henet  Walter. 

Hasilbury  Bryan. 


“ BANE  ” AND  “ BALE.” 

(2“'»  S.  iii.  204.) 

Few  lovers  of  philology,  I apprehend,  will  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  Me.  Keightlet  in  his 
opinion  respecting  these  words ; viz.  first,  that 
the  latter  has  been  “ a perplexity  to  lexicogra- 
phers;” whereas  Johnson  gives  a full  and  true 
account  and  derivation  of  the  same.  Secondly, 
that  “ hale  is  merely  another  form  of  lane,  because 
I and  n are  commutable  ; ” whereas  the  two  words 
are  used  by  the  same  writers,  constantly,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  with  distinct  and  appropriate 
significations.  Thirdly,  that  “ there  is  little  dif- 
ference of  sense  between  baleful  and  baneful,  much 
less  than  between  born  and  borne ; ” whereas  the 
(Hfference  is  marked,  not  to  say  great ; the  former 
indicates  “calamity,  misery,  ruin,” — the  latter, 
“ death.” 


Take  the  following  as  instances  of  distinct  use, 
out  of  hundreds  : 

“ God  send  every  good  man  bote  of  his  bale.”  [f.  e.  help 

in  his  affliction.] 

Chaucer,  cone,  of  Chanon  Yemmanes  Tale. 

“ But  I was  hurt  right  now  thurghout  min  eye, 

Into  min  herte,  that  wol  my  bane  be.” 

Cliaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1099. 

Again  : 

“ Band.  Thou  must  to  thy  father,  and  begone,  from 
Troilus,  ’twill  be  his  death;  ’hvill  be  his  bane  [his  mur- 
der], he  cannot  bear  it.”  — Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  2. 

“ Our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane) 

A thirsty  evil ; and  when  we  drink,  we  die.” 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

“ Borne  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle; 

The  one  side  must  have  bale  ” [i.  e.  misery,  ruin]. 

Coriolanus,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

And  we  find  “ baleful  news,”  and  “ baleful  mes- 
sengers,” in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Henry  VI.,  by  which 
term  calamity  and  sorrow,  not  death,  are  indicated. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I think  that  when  we  ex- 
amine the  mode  in  which  writers  of  authority  use 
these  words,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
distinct  and  proper  conception  of  each,  or  in  as- 
signing to  each  its  appropriate  place  and  employ- 
ment. And  when  we  turn  to  the  source  whence 
they  are  derived,  the  matter  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt. 

Beal,  balew,  halo,  &c.,  A.-S.,  1.  evil,  misery; 
2.  wickedness,  the  devil. 

Bana,  1.  a murderer,  manslayer ; 2.  destruction, 
death. 

I abstain  from  entering  upon  the  obscure  pas- 
sage in  Hamlet  to  which  Me.  Keightlet  alludes. 
I am  afraid  it  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  ■ Did  it  occur 
in  the  first  folio  it  might  be  otherwise.  H.  C.  K. 

Rectory,  Hereford. 


The  Orebim  (2“'*  S.  i.  254. 403.) — A correspond- 
ent has  asked  where  Coleridge  explains  the  Ore- 
who  fed  Elijah  to  be  Arabians,  or  people  of 
Orbo.  The  quotation  sent  in  reply  to  him  seems 
to  be  from  a Devonshire  clergyman,  probably,  I 
should  think,  the  poet’s  father. 

But  the  same  explanation  is  warmly  advocated 
by  Adam  Clarke,  and  had  been  given  by  Arch- 
bishop Kennicott,  after  St.  Jerome,  and  with 
something  like  countenance  from  the  Arabic 
version.  If  therefore  the  theory,  as  a remon- 
strance against  it  quoted  by  the  first  correspond- 
ent implies,  be  either  rationalistic  or  neological, 
it  follows  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
our  own  most  approved  expositors,  are  in  similar 
danger.  St.  Jerome,  indeed,  is  full  of  “ neology” 
of  that  kind.  He  gravely  lays  down  that  St. 
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Paul’s  argument  about  seed  and  seed,  is  a piece 
of  folly,  adapted  to  tbe  “ foolish  Galatians  ” 
— siultis  stidtus  f actus  est.  But  while  Fathers, 
bishops,  and  expounders  both  learned  and  devout, 
have  thought  the  Orehim  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
some  little  town,  or  Arabs,  the  real  thorough-going 
Neologians  use  very  different  language.  They 
contend  for  the  sense  ravens,  that  they  may  have 
,Tn  objection.  “ Tota  Mstoria,”  says  Maurer,  “yh- 
bidarum  plena  est.”  (See  that  useful,  but  sadly 
neglected  book,  Barrett’s  Synopsis,  and  Alford  on 
the  Galatians.) 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  writers  like  the 
one  quoted  by  the  first  correspondent  on  this 
topic,  should  refrain  from  classing  together,  under 
the  name  “ Rationalists,”  such  different  writers  as 
St.  Jerome,  Kennicott,  A.  Clarke,  and  Maurer 
with  his  “Tota  historia  fabularum  plena  est.” 
The  words  in  the  sacred  text,  “ I have  com- 
manded to  sustain,”  are  applied  alike  to  the  Ore- 
bim,  and  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  R.  W.  L. 

Thanks  after  the  Gospel  (2“^  S.  ii.  467. ; iii.  38. 
57.  98.  155.)  — -I  do  not  observe  that  any  of  your 
correspondents  have  noticed  the  passage  in  Bishop 
Sparrow’s  Rationale  on  this  point,  that  seems  to 
regret  that  it  was  even  then  disused  ; — 

“ After  the  Gospel  is  ended,  the  use  was  te  praise  God, 
saying,  ‘Thanks  be  to  God  for  this  Gospel.’  So  was  it  of 
old  ordained  (Tolet.  Cone.  4.  c.  11.),  that  the  Lauds,  or 
praises,  should  be  said,  not  after  the  Epistle,  but  imme- 
diately after  the  Gospel,  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  which  is 
preached  in  the  Gospel.  In  some  places  the  fashion  was 
then  to  kiss  the  book.” 

c. 

Nathanael  Culverwel,  — Very  little  is  known  of 
the  life  of  this  elegant  writer,  and  because  he  was 
a man  deserving  of  remembrance,  although  the 
author  of  but  one  small  quarto  volume,  with  which 
few  are  aequainted,  I reply  to  the  inquiry  (2’“’  S. 
iii.  126.)  through  “ N.  & Q,”  instead  of  to  the  in- 
quirer directly. 

Nathanael  Culverwel  died  in  1652,  whilst  still 
a young  man.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a son  of 
the  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  Ezekiel  Culverwel, 
who  was  settled  in  Essex.  From  the  facts,  that 
Richard  Culverwel,  the  brother  of  the  author,  was 
appointed  parochial  minister  of  Grundisborough  in 
Suffolk  during  the  Protectorate,  and  that  the 
“ elegant  and  learned  Discourse  of  the  Light  of 
Nature,”  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Tuckney,  who  sat 
in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  Westminster,  and 
who,  “ after  the  coming-in  of  the  Five  Mile  Act 
shifted  about  in  several  counties  ” (Neal’s  Puritans, 
vol.  iv.  p.  437.),  it  may  be  concluded  that  this 
young  man  was  of  Nonconformist  principles. 

Vaklov  ap  Haket. 

Imitative  Ancient  Ballad  (2"“*  S.  iii.  207.)  — I 
think  Me.  Peacock  is  in  search  of  the  ballad  of 
“Sir  John-le- Spring,  who  was  slain  in  the  arms 


of  his  leman,  in  his  bower  at  Houghton-le- Spring, 
1311.”  It  commences  thus : 

“ Pray  for  the  sowle  of  Sir  John-le-Spring, 

When  the  black  monks  sing  — 

And  the  vesper  bells  ring ; 

Pray  for  the  sprite  of  a murdered  Knight, 

Pray  for  the  sowle  of  Sir  John-le-Spring.” 

The  ballad  entire  is  too  long  for  insertion  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  especially  as  it  is  printed  in  two  works 
of  comparatively  easy  access,  viz.  The  Bishoprick. 
Garland,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp ; 
and  Richardson’s  Local  Historians'  Table  Book, 
“ Legendary  Division,”  vol.  i,  p.  20.  Should  these 
works,  from  their  local  nature,  not  be  within  Mr. 
Peacock’s  immediate  reach,  if  he  will  communi- 
cate with  me  personally,  I shall  have  very  much 
pleasure  in  sending  him.  a copy  of  the  ballad.*  I 
am  not  enabled,  however,  to  indorse  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  production  of  Robert  Surtees 
(clarum  et  venerabile  nomen !),  although  the  mea- 
sure of  it  seems  too  ringing  and  precise  for  a 
genuine  early  ballad.  Robert  S.  Salmon. 

Newcastle-on-Ty  ne. 

Nahed-Boy  Court:  Bleeding-Heart  Yard  (2°‘* 
S.  ii.  38.)  — In  Herefordshire,  where  they  are 
wild,  and  in  Norfolk,  the  autumnal  crocus,  which 
has  flowers  without  leaves,  which  latter  do  not 
appear  till  spring,  is  called  commonly  from  this 
circumstance  Naked-boys.  Why  should  not  the 
court  in  question  take  its  name  from  a profusion 
of  these  flowers,  which  may  have  grown  there  in 
some  former  time,  when  perhaps  it  was  a garden  ? 
The  various  Lavender  Hills,  Laurel  Groves,  Elm 
Tree  Courts,  &c.,  of  the  metropolis  seem  to  render 
this  not  improbable.  Had  Mr.  Dickens  known 
that  tbe  dark  red  wallflower  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land is  called  Bleeding  Heart  (in  Norfolk,  Bloody 
Warrior),  he  might  have  added  another  to  the 
amusing  etymologies  of  the  locality  immortalised 
in  Little  Dorrit.  E.  G.  R. 

The  Letters  and  Conversation  of  Brother  Lau- 
rence, translated  from  the  French  (2"'*  S.  ii.  489.)  — 
This  was  published  by  Hamilton,  Adams  & Co., 
London,  1830.  Should  Eirionnach  not  be  able 
to  meet  with  a copy  of  this  little  book,  the  writer 
will  be  happy  to  lend  his.  Richard  Rathbone. 

Woodcote,  Liverpool. 

Mason's  Short-hand:  Systems  of  Short-hand 
(2°'*  S.  ii.  393. ; iii.  209.)  — Mr.  Thompson  Coo- 
per in  his  remarks  on  Mason’s  Short-hand  having 
given  all  the  praise  to  the  wrong  parties,  allow  me 
to  say  the  Gurneys  never  invented  a system  of 
their  own ; they  merely  republished  Mason,  with  all 
his  imperfections,  but  without  his  originality.  Ma- 

* This  offer,  and  two  similar  ones  from  other  kind  cor- 
respondents, show  the  good  feeling  which  exists  amongst 
our  contributors : one,  J.  O.,  has  however  sent  through  ua 
a copy  of  the  ballad  to  Mr.  Peacock. 
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son  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  art.  His  life  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  per- 
fecting of  short-hand  writing.  In  simplicity  of 
characters  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Short-hand,  says  that 
Mason  was  the  greatest  short-hand  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Judging  by  his  works,  he 
deserves  to  be  so  called.  Mason’s  first  work  had 
for  title  a Pen  Plucht  from  an  Eagle's  Wing.  It 
appeared  in  1672,  and  was  .an  improvement  on 
his  predecessor,  J.  Rich.  Practice  proved  the 
work  too  complex  for  use.  In  1682  he  produced 
his  second  work,  called  Arts  Advancement,  &c. 
This  was  followed  by  A Table  of  Natural  Con- 
tractions, being  a method  of  abbreviations  by 
means  of  the  persons,  moods,  and  tenses.  The 
table  not  being  sufficiently  explanatory  obliged 
the  author,  in  1695,  to  publish  a key  entitled  the 
Aiirea  Claris.  In  1707  was  published  his  last 
and  most  important  work.  La  Plume  Volante. 
The  alphabet,  rules,  and  contractions  of  this  work 
have  been  republished  time  after  time  by  the 
Gurneys,  Shorter,  Parker,  and  many  others.  Ma- 
son gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art,  that  his  own  works  were  soon  superseded 
by  succeeding  authors.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Government  Short-hand  writers,  Mason’s 
system  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  W.  E.  C. 

My  friend,  Mb.  Hanbuey’s,  note,  reminds  me 
of  the  original  query  upon  this  subject,  and  this 
chance  threw  in  my  way,  on  the  shelf  of  an  old 
curiosity  shop  at  Sevenoaks,  lately, — -a  copy  of  a 
scarce  and  curious  work  by  Thos.  Shelton,  of 
which  I give  the  title  : 

“ ZEIGLOGRAPHIA,  or  a new  Art  of  Short  Writing 
never  before  published.  More"  easie,  exact,  short,  and 
speedie  than  any  here  to  fore.  Invented  and  composed  by 
Thomas  Shelton,  Author  and  Teacher  of  y'  same  Art. 
Allowed  by  Authoritie.  London,  Printed  by  M.  S.,  and 
are  sold  at  the  Author’s  house  in  Bore’s  Head  Court,  by 
Cripple  Gate,  1659.” 

This  good  man  argues  that  the  sermons  preached 
by  Chrysostome  to  the  people  of  Antioch  must 
have  been  taken  down  in  short-hand,  or  characters, 
and  criticises  the  systems  of  Mr.  Ball,  Dr.  Bright, 
John  and  Edmund  Willis,  William  Labourer,  and 
others,  and  dedicates  his  little  work  “ To  the 
Supream  Authority  of  England.” 

Chahles  Reed. 

Paternoster  Row. 

Derivation  of  “ Forge"  (2”'^  S.  iii.  206.)  — • To 
forge,  i.  Q.  fore-reach,  to  get  a-head  of.  C. 

Rev.  Robert  Talbot  (2“'*  S.  iii.  189.)  — ■ Robert 
Talbot  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Eyam, 
Dec.  16,  1617.  His  successor  was  Sherland 
Adams,  instituted  Sept.  10,  1630.  (From  the  In- 
stitution Books  in  the  Public  Record  Office.) 

R.  T. 


Ancient  Great  Bells  at  Westminster  (2"'’  S.  iii. 
187.)— -Allow  me  to  mention  by  way  of  appen- 
dix to  the  interesting  document  of  the  39  Henry 
III.  communicated  from  the  Patent  Rolls  by 
Mr.  Ellacombe,  that  we  find  upon  the  Close 
Rolls  mandates  of  the  same  king  in  the  34th  and 
35  th  years  of  his  reign,  which  show  that  great 
bells  were  being  then  provided  at  Westminster. 

In  the  first  of  these  mandates,  he  commanded 
Edward  Fitz  Otho  to  cause  a bell  to  be  made  from 
the  metal  in  his  custody,  larger  than  the  bells 
that  had  been  made  under  his  direction  in  the 
year  before,  and  if  that  metal  should  not  be  suf- 
ficient, then  to  buy  in  London  or  elsewhere  as 
much  more  as  should  be  required,  so  that  none  of 
the  old  bells  should  be  broken  up  to  supply  the 
deficiency ; and  he  was  to  have  the  great  bell 
completed  before  the  ensuing  St.  Edward’s  Day 
[1250].  (Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  34  H.  III.,  m.  8.) 

In  the  second  of  these  mandates,  which  was 
issued  a few  months  afterwards,  the  king  com- 
manded Edward  of  Westminster  (who  seems  to 
have  been  charged  with  providing  the  decorations 
for  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  as  also  those  for  the 
Abbey,  and  for  the  King’s  Great  Chamber  at 
Westminster),  to  get  a bell  made,  by  advice  of  the 
founder,  which,  though  it  was  not  to  be  so  large 
as  the  great  bell  at  Westminster,  might  neverthe- 
less correspond  with  it  in  tone.  (Rot.  Litt.  Claus. 
35  Hen.  III.,  m.  17.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  bell  which  the  king 
wished  to  be  provided  by  St.  Edward’s  Day  was 
named  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
was  one  of  the  great  bells  of  Westminster,  with 
the  ringing  of  which  the  fraternity  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ellacombe  was  charged. 

“ Edward  of  Westminster,”  the  great  bell  which, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  if  not  from  an 
earlier  period,  hung  in  a strong  tower  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  opposite  the  great  door  of  West- 
minster Hall,  was  quite  an  historic  bell.  It  is 
said  to  have  borne  the  following  inscription  : 

“ Tercius  aptavit  me  Rex  Edwardqae  vooavit 
Sancti  decore  Edwardi  signeretur  ut  Lore : ” 

and  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  it  sounded 
the  hours  to  the  judges  of  England ; but  in  the 
reign  of  William  of  Orange,  commonly  called 
William  III.,  it  was  magnanimously  sold  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  exchanged 
it  with  the  founder  for  the  present  great  bell  of 
the  cathedral,  which  was  cast  by  Phelps  in  1716. 
About  this  time  the  old  tower  in  which  it  bad 
hung  at  Westminster  was  demolished.  At  some 
time  after  the  Reformation,  “ Edward  of  W est- 
minster  ” became  known  as  “ Westminster  Tom,” 
and  it  bore  that  name  when  sold  to  the  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s.  It  had  been  recast  by  Wightman, 
and  was  broken  up  when  Phelps’s  new  bell  was 
delivered.  (Antiquarian  Repertory,  ii.  162.) 
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As  its  mighty  successor  — the  Big  Ben  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  — is  destined  for  a time- 
honoured  historic  site  with  which  imperishable  as- 
sociations connect  the  name  of  Edward,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  new  great  bell  has  not 
been  named  Great  'Edward  instead  of  bearing  its 
present  unmeaning  and  pugilistie-sounding  ap- 
pellation. However,  let  us  hope  that  the  sonorous 
monitor  may  long  resound  through  the  regal  halls 
of  the  new  legislative  palace,  and 

“ Fann’d  by  the  fleeting  wings  of  Time  ” 

may  never  witness  a day  when  Englishmen  shall 
forget  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  past. 

Wm.  Sidney  Gibson. 

Tynemouth. 

Traditions  through  few  Links  (2"'*  S.  ii.  passim.') 
-—The  following  interesting  passage  is  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England 
from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Death  of  George 
the  Second,  vol.  iii.  p.  250.,  et  seq. 

“ It  is  a singular  feature  in  the  history  of  this  noble- 
man [Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset],  that  he 
should  have  figured  in  either  the  pageants  or  the  politics 
of  as  many  as  six  reigns.  At  the  funeral  of  Charles  II. 
he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  chief  mourner.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark.  He  carried  the  orb  at  the  corona- 
tion of  James  II. ; at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary  he  bore  the  Queen’s  crown.  At  the  funeral  of 
King  William  he  was  again  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
chief  mourner.  Prince  George ; and  at  the  coronations  of 
Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.  he  carried  the 
orb.  The  share  which  he  had  in  such  pageants  equally 
suited  his  character  and  gratified  his  vanity.  It  may  be 
incidentally  mentioned  as  a curious  circumstance  that 
had  the  Duke  of  Somerset  been  born  four  years  earlier, 
the  same  individual  would  have  been  a subject  under  the 
administration  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  might  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  George  III.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extended  age  of  certain  individuals,  and  the 
information  they  have  the  means  of  imparting  to  others 
who  may  afterwards  themselves  attain  to  longevity,  we 
shall  find  that  the  links  which  unite  one  generation  to 
another,  and  which  connect  a past  age  with  the  present 
one,  are  not  so  far  apart  as  we  might  at  first  be  inclined 
to  suppose.  For  instance,  the  late  King  William  IV. 
used  to  relate  that  he  had  spoken  to  a butcher  at  VVind- 
sor  who  had  conversed  with  Charles  II.  Tins  circum- 
stance, on  a first  consideration,  appears  somewhat  startling, 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  must 
have  frequently  conversed  with  Charles,  by  whom,  in- 
deed, he  was  invested  with  the  Garter ; that  the  Duke 
died  as  late  as  1748,  and  consequently  that  not  impossibly 
there  may  be  aged  individuals  still  living  who  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  we  shall  find  it  possible 
that  there  may  exist  but  one  intermediate  link  between 
the  reigns  of  King  Charles  and  Queen  Victoria,  extending 
over  a period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

“ The  World  Unmasked”  (2“'*  S.  il.  390.  476.) 

- — My  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  an 
inquiry  in  your  pages  concerning  the  authorship 
of  that  old  work,  The  World  Unmasked;  or  The 
Philosopher  the  Greatest  Cheat 

The  following  statement,  if  not  ill-timed,  may 


help  to  solve  the  question,  should  you  deem  it 
worthy  of  a corner  in  your  columns.  I have  had 
many  years  in  my  possession  a most  pithy  and 
pointed  growth  of  an  earnest  and  devout  mind,  — 
a little  volume  entitled  Letters  concerning  the  Re- 
ligion essential  to  Man ; as  it  is  distinct  from  what 
is  merely  an  Accession  to  it ; in  two  parts.  The 
title-page  adds,  “Ry  the  Author  of  the  Woidd  Un- 
masked; or  the  State  of  Souls  separated  from  their 
Bodies.  Translated  from  the  French.”  Its  date 
is,  London,  1738.  My  copy  is  in  small  duodecimo, 
and  has  226  pages.  A friend  of  mine  picked  up  a 
copy  of  it  in  French,  in  two  volumes,  of  a some- 
what earlier  date  in  I2mo.,  which  are  gone  1 know 
not  where.  But  I recollect  well  that  it  was  an- 
nounced in  his  French  copy  that  the  anonymous 
writer  was  believed  in  France  to  be  one  Madlle. 
Buber ; but  of  her  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion, I cannot  give  any  account.  I had  long  un- 
derstood that  “ The  XL.  Letters  on  Religion  ” 
were  traditionally  ascribed  to  a Lady,  and  that 
very  few  literati  believed  Mandeville  to  be  the 
author  of  the  other  work.  Lest  the  title  above 
cited  of  The  World  Unmasked,  &c.,  should  seem 
to  forbid  identification,  I will  extract  a note  ap- 
pended to  page  1.  of  the  letters  : 

“ Those  xiv.  Letters,  wherein  the  systems  of  the  an- 
cients and  moderns  are  reconciled,  by  an  exposition  of 
the  different  sentiments  of  some  Divines,  concerning 
the  State  of  Souls  when  separated  from  their  bodies,  are 
published  in  a book  entitled ‘The  World  Unmasked ; 
or  The  Philosopher  the  Greatest  Cheat ; ’ — printed  for  A, 
Millar.” 

This  is  the  same  publisher  as  on  the  title-page 
of  the  Letters.  It  may  be  well  to  make  a note  of 
the  fact,  that  the  excellent  little  work  of  which  I 
have  a copy  was  in  such  keen  request,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  by  some  zealous  Christians  of 
freely  inquiring  minds,  that  from  a stray  scrap  at 
6(f.  or  Is.,  it  became  a choice  and  scarce  volume 
at  6s.  6c?.  and  7s.  per  copy  ; now,  I fear,  it  hardly 
can  be  got  at  any  price.  S.  C.  Freeman. 

Arms  of  Bishop  Bundle  (2"*’ S.  iii.  149.) — I 
have  not  the  coat  desired  by  J.  S.  R.,  but  I think 
it  highly  probable  that  he  may  find  it  in  Cole’s 
notes  to  Ware,  vol.  Ivii.  of  his  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum,  f.  259.  et  seq. 

W.  K.  R.  Bedford. 

Sutton  Coldfield. 

[Cole  has  not  given  the  Bishop’s  arms,  but  merely  the 
following  note:  “ See  Dr.  Hawkesworth’s  edition  of  Dean 
Swift’s  Letters,  1766,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.,  where  is  a letter 
from  Mr.  Pulteney  on  the  subject  of  Bishop  Bundle’s 
promotion  and  character.  Bishop  Gibson  was  consistent 
in  opposing  where  he  had  authority ; where  he  had  none 
he  acquiesced.”] 

Handel's  Organ  (2"^  S.  iii.  171.)  — In  Church 
Walks  in  Middlesex,  p.  Al.,  it  is  stated  that  the 
organ  in  Kew  Church,  built  by  Parker,  1740,  once 
belonged  to  Handel.  R.  WL  Hack. wood. 
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Filins  Popiili  (2"'^  S.  iil.  107.  158.)  — May  not 
the  distinction  between  registering  a child  as 
baseborn  or  as  child  of  the  people  consist  in  this  : 
that  in  the  first  case  the  paternity  is  known  and 
acknowledged,  and  not  in  the  second  case  ? The 
extract  from  the  register  of  Lawrence  Waltham, 
given  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  though  at  first 
sight  it  seems  adverse  to  this  view,  may  on 
second  thoughts  be  held  to  confirm  it.  The  mo- 
ther had  sworn,  says  the  note,  that  John  Ford 
was  the  father;  but  this  being  probably  denied 
by  Ford,  the  child  is  entered  as  having  the  ge- 
neral public  only  for  father.  Sttlites. 

This  phrase  is  well  known  to  lawyers,  and  has 
always  been  used  to  signify  a bastard.  In  Termes 
de  la  Ley,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Wil- 
liam Rastal,  a judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  is  said  : 

“ Bastard  is  he  that  is  born  of  any  woman  not  married, 
so  that  his  father  is  not  known  by  order  of  law  — et  pur 
ceo  il  est  dit  Filius  Populi."  — Tit.  Bastard. 

Nullius  filius  was  used  to  signify  the  same  thing. 
(Litt.  s.  188.)  Lord  Coke  adds  these  lines  : 

“ Cui  pater  est  populus,  pater  est  sibi  nullus  et  omnis, 
Cui  pater  est  populus,  non  habet  ille  patrem : ” 


which  are  thus  translated  in  the  English  version  of 
Termes  de  la  Ley,  tit.  Mulier  : 


“ To  whom  the  People  Father  is, 

To  him  is  Father  none  and  all. 

To  whom  the  People  Father  is. 

Well  fatherless  we  may  him  call.” 


Haverfordwest. 


J.  W.  Phillips. 


Leaning  Towers  and  Spires  (2“'^  S.  iii.  18.  175.) 

— Among  the  leaning  spires  I do  not  observe 
that  any  of  your  correspondents  have  mentioned 
one  which  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  lies  the  old- 
world  town  of  Spalding,  which  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  railway,  and  so  has  been  left  behind. 
Its  old  church  is  a fine  one,  but  the  spire  leans, 
and  will  probably  ere  long  tumble  down,  unless 
the  sleepy  old  folks  there  bestir  themselves.  They 
ought  to  repair  the  church  they  have,  and  also  to 
build  a new  one.  But  four  miles  off  stands  Sur- 
fleet,  which  is  indeed  a singular  object.  The 
foundation  seems  to  have  sunk,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  marshy  ground,  and  the  whole  steeple 
leans  in  a frightful  way  to  the  west.  But  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  falling.  A hundred  years  ago 
old  Mr.  Buckwater,  who  lived  near,  always  used 
to  get  oil’  his  horse  while  passing  Surfleet  Church, 
but  there  it  stands  as  stout  as  ever.  P.  D.  P. 

Archbishops  Abbot  and  Sheldon  (2°^  S.  iii.  207.) 

— For  information  respecting  these  two  prelates 
I beg  to  refer  Mr.  Wynen  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  and  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dic- 


tionary, and  the  works  mentioned  therein.  Being 
public  characters,  many  notices  of  them  are  to  be 
met  with  in  various  works  treating  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  Archbishop  Abbot’s  life  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica  was  reprinted  with  some 
additions  and  corrections  in  8vo.  at  Guildford, 
1777,  with  his  character,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Ar- 
thur Onslow,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; a description  of  the  hospital  which  he 
erected  and  endowed  in  his  native  town  of  Guild- 
ford, in  Surrey ; correct  copies  of  the  Charter  and 
Statutes  of  the  same,  his  will,  &c. ; lives  of  his  two 
brothers,  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  Sir  Morris  Abbot,  Knt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. The  book  contains  five  copper-plates,  and 
is  now  very  scarce.  The  archbishop  was  never 
married.  W.  H.  W.  T. 

Somerset  House. 

First  Actress  and  First  Scene  (2““^  S.  iii.  206.) 
— It  seems  generally  admitted  that  Mrs.  Coleman, 
who  represented  “ lanthe  ” in  D’Avenant’s  Siege 
of  Rhodes  in  1656,  was  the  first  actress  who  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage. 

The  use  of  scenes,  however,  was  known  before 
the  time  mentioned  in  Mr.  R.  W.  Hackwood’s 
Query,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
Evelyn’s  Diary,  under  date  May  5,  1659  : 

“ I went  to  my  brother  in  London,  and  next  day  to  see 
a new  opera  after  ye  Italian  way  in  recitative  music  and 
sceanes,  much  inferior  to  the  Italian  Composure  and  mag- 
nificence; but  it  was  prodigious  that  in  a time  of  such 
publiq  consternation  such  a vanity  should  be  kept  up  or 
permitted.” 

The  opera  referred  to  was  the  — 

“ Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  expressed  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  by  art  of  perspective  and 
scenes,  by  Sir  W.  D’Avenaut,  represented  daily  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  at  3 o’ck  in  the  afternoon  punctu- 
ally.” 1658. 

I have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  “Ann 
Marshall  ” was  the  first  actress  on  the  stage,  and 
that  the  part  was  “ Desdemona,”  but  for  this  I 
have  mislaid  my  authority.  It  is  likely  that  both 
the  ladies  named,  as  well  as  Miss  Saunders  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Betterton)  appeared  very  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Charles  Wylie. 

Two  Turkey ses  (2”‘*  S.  iii.  168.)  — In  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Bishop  Bedell,  chap,  iv.,  when 
treating  of  “ Fraud  and  Corruption  in  alledging 
Councils,  Fathers,  and  Doctors,”  he  states : 

“ The  King’s  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Espernon  of  this 
Victory,  were  blown  over  France,  sent  to  Home,  printed 
with  a Discourse  thereabout,  set  forth  at  Antwerp,  and 
translated  into  English,  with  some  alterations  and  Tur- 
heysing  by  F.  Parsons,”  &c. 

John  Husband. 

Berwick. 

Devil’s  Seat,  Yarmouth  (2“^  S.  iii.  150.)  ~ The 
seat  to  which  reference  is  here  made  is  at  Great 
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Yarmouth.  The  following  extract  from  Palmer’s 
History  of  Yarmouth,  ii.  139.,  will  be  acceptable 
to  A.  S. : 

“In  the  church  is  still  preserved  a curious  seat,  or 
chair,  formed  by  the  bone  of  a whale.  It  was  formerly 
placed  at  the  church  gate,  under  the  old  guild  hall ; and, 
according  to  Hone,  acquired  the  title  of  the  ‘ Devil’s 
Seat.’  In  1606,  we  find  a charge  of  8s.  for  painting  it : 
probably  on  the  demolition  of  the  old  Guild  Hall,  it  was 
brought  into  the  church,  where  it  now  remains,  near  the 
great  west  door.” 

J.  W.  Diboli/. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (2“'^  S.  lii.  188.) 

— In  the  Athena  Oxonienses,  by  Bliss,  vol.  iv., 
col.  755.,  it  is  said  of  Walter  Charlton  : 

“ And  [he]  hath  translated  into  Latin  Gulielmi  Duds 
Nomcastrensis  Vita,  Lond.  1668,  fob,  originally  written  in 
English  by  Margaret,  the  second  wife  of  the  said  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas  of  Colchester, 
Esq.,  and  sister  to  John  Lord  Lucas  ; which  Margaret 
dying  on  the  15th  of  Dec.  1673,  aged  50  years,  was  buried 
on  the  7th  of  January  * following  in  a vault  in  the  north- 
cross  isle  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  West- 
minster. Her  husband,  sirnamed  Cavendish,  whose  life 
was  written  by  her,  while  he  was  living,  dyed  in  the 
latter  end  of  Dec.  1676,  aged  83  f,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  vault  by  his  dutchess:  over  which  was  soon  after 
put  a noble  and  splendid  monument.” 

Should  your  correspondent  M.  (4)  require  it, 
be  will  find  more  particulars  of  the  duke  in  Banks’ 
Extinct  Baronage,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  547,  548. ; also 
in  Keepe’s  Monumenta  Westmonasteriensia,  Lond. 
1682,  12mo.,  pp.  182 — 184.  D.  B. 

18.  Regent  Square. 

“ Dear  Sir,"  or  “ My  dear  Sir  ” (2“'’  S.  Hi.  149.) 

— I have  never  fell  any  doubt  as  to  the  latter 
being  the  more  friendly  address,  and  not  suited 
to  any  but  intimate  acquaintance.  But  as  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  and  especially  of  an 
anonymous  one,  can  have  but  little  weight,  I will 
add  that  in  Horace  Walpole’s  letters,  if  I am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  a letter  from  him  may  be  found 
in  which  he  complains  of  the  familiarity  of  a com- 
parative stranger  addressing  him  as  “ My  dear 
Sir.”  I have  not  the  book  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

Stybites. 

“ A.s  Deep  as  the  North  Star" (2'^^  S.  ii.  307.)  — 
In  Norfolk  the  comparison  for  cunning  is  “As 
deep  as  Chelsea,”  or  “ As  deep  as  Chelsea  Reach.” 
I asked  an  old  lady,  who  said  in  my  hearing  that 
her  cat  was  as  deep  as  Chelsea,  what  or  where 
Chelsea  was ; but  all  she  knew  about  it  was,  that 
“ it  was  a saying  like.”  E.  G.  R. 

The  First  Brick  Building  in  England  (2'”'  S. 
iii.  30.  95.) — An  interesting  specimen  of  early 


* As  in  the  Abbey  Register. 

t The  Abbey  Register  gives  22nd  Jan.  1676-7,  as  the 
date  of  the  duke’s  burial. 


English  brickwork  exists  at  Repton,  Derbyshire. 
It  is  an  ancient  brick  tower,  part  of  the  ancient 
priory  of  Repingdon,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
separate  dwelling  of  the  abbot.  It  was  built,  pro- 
bably, as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  when 
I saw  it,  some  ten  years  since,  was  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. An  engraving  of  the  tower,  accom- 
panying a short  history  of  Repton  and  its  Priory, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Topographer,  vol.  ii.  1790. 

Edwakd  F.  Rimbault. 

Exchequer  (2"'*  S.  iii.  231.)  — I think  a refer- 
ence to  “ N.  & Q.,”  1‘*  S.  X.  32.,  where  an  ex- 
tract is  given  from  Dr.  Lardner’s  Arithmetic, 
would  almost  settle  the  question  respecting  the 
derivation  of  the  word  Exchequer.  That  a 
mode  of  calculation,  by  a board  divided  into 
squares,  and  thence  called  a chequer  table,  was 
formerly  practised,  is  evident  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Corporation  of  Boston  : 

“ 1556.  Resolved,  that  neither  any  of  the  12,  or  of  the 
18,  shall  touch  the  Check  Table,  under  a fine  of  12  pence 
for  each  transgression.” 

The  12  and  the  18  alluded  to  were  the  12 
aldermen  and  the  18  common  councillors,  of  which 
the  corporation  consisted.  Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  state  what  was  the  mode  of  calcula- 
tion used  ? PiSHET  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Bishop  Larnplugh  S.  iii.  190.)  — In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  mentioned,  Bishop  Lamplugh 
published  a tract  entitled ; 

“A  Letter  from  the  Bishops  to  be  sent  along  with  liis 
Majesty’s  Letters  Patents  for  a general  collection  toward 
relief  of  the  Protestants  who  have  been  forced  to  fly  from 
Ireland,  driven  from  their  houses  and  possessions  by  the 
Enemies  of  our  Religion  and  Country ; and  therefore 
exciting  the  people  to  liberal  charity.”  London,  1689. 

J.  D.  S. 

“ Pull  Devil,  pull  Baker  (2"^  S.  iii.  228.)  — A 
favourite  slide  for  the  magic  lantern,  years  .ago, 
was  illustrative  of  this  phrase  — perhaps  the  phrase 
itself  may  have  originated  from  some  such  an  illus- 
tration. The  first  scene  is  the  baker’s  oven  ; the 
second,  the  baker  detected  in  making  short  weight ; 
in  the  third  the  devil  comes  and  carries  off  the 
baker’s  bread  and  bag  of  ill-gotten  wealth  ; then 
comes  the  fourth,  in  which  the  baker,  in  pursuit 
of  his  treasure,  overtakes  the  devil,  and  grasping 
him  tightly  by  the  tail,  it  is  “ pull  Devil,  pull 
Baker,”  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  baker  is 
pulled  off  the  scene,  and,  in  the  next,  appears 
packed  in  his  own  basket  and  strapped  on  the 
devil’s  back,  carried  rapidly  forwards  to  the  fear- 
ful end  of  his  career,  W.  T. 

Twins  (2"'*  S.  iii.  235.) — In  reply  to  M.  D. 
respecting  twins  of  different  sexes  both  having 
children,  of  which,  he  says,  he  does  not  know 
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an  instance,  I would  state,  that  I know  of,  at 
least,  one  instance,  in  which  a twin  brother  and 
a twin  sister  have  each  had  a numerous  family  of 
healthy  and  talented  cliildi'en. 

PisHEr  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Mummy  Wheat  (1®‘  S.  v.  417.  5,38.  595. ; vi.  65. 
513.)  — 

“ The  Resurrection  from  Epypt.  — At  one  of  the  late 
sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Guerin-Mene- 
villie  presented  several  stalks  of  wheat  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  and  each  having  several  very  fine  ears. 
The  seed  from  which  this  specimen  was  originally  grown 
consisted  of  five  grains  found  in  an  old  Egyptian  tomb, 
where  it  had  lain  for  centuries.  They  were  sown  in  1849 ; 
and  the  first  year  gave  a yield,  it  is  asserted,  of  1,200  for 
1.  In  1853,  comparative  experiments  were  made  by  M. 
Drouillard  in  dift'erent  parts  of  France,  and  the  result  was 
veiy  remarkable.  Some  Egyptian  seed  sown  rough-cast 
in  one  half  of  a field,  near  Morlaix,  gave  a j’ield  of  60 
for  1,  while  the  ordinary  French  corn  in  the  other  half  of 
the  ground  only  gave  15  to  1.  This  same  Egyptian 
wheat,  when  sown  grain  bj-  grain  in  a line,  has  yielded 
more  than  556  for  1.  The  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
on  hearing  of  this  result,  eagerly  sought  to  obtain  some 
of  the  seed;  and  at  present  there  are  more  than  1,000 
kilogrammes  in  the  ground  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Morlaix  alone.  — GaligtuniV s Messenger." 

Prom  the  Morning  Star,  March  9th,  1857. 

Anon. 


:flaiS«nan;c0uS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Camden  Society  has  just  issued  to  its  members 
three  new'  books  — all  well  calculated  to  please  the  sub- 
scribers, assist  historical  students,  and  do  credit  to  the 
Society  which  has  produced  them.  Two  out  of  the  three 
are  from  materials  in  private  hands,  and  which  would 
probably  never  have  been  committed  to  the  press  but  for 
the  existence  of  this  literary  association ; of  the  third 
nearly  the  same  thing  might  be  said  — inasmuch  as  the 
MS.  from  which  it  is  printed  is  in  the  public  library  at 
Malta.  The  Rev.  Lambert  Larking,  a gentleman  well 
knorvn  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  records, 
and  his  palasographical  knowledge,  being  compelled  by 
ill  he.ilth  to  pass  the  winter  of  1838-9  in  the  Island  of 
Malta,  amused  himself  with  making  a transcript  of  a va- 
liwble  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  there,  to  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  by  Dr.  A'assallo,  the  librarian.  That 
MS.  it  is  which  has  now  been  published  under  his  able 
editorship,  and  forms  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  which 
we  have  now  to  notice.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  shown 
by  its  title,  The  Knights  Hospitallers  in  England,  being  the 
Report  of  Prior  Philip  de  Thame  to  the  Grand  Master 
Elyan  de  Villanova  for  A.D.  1338 ; edited  by  the  Rev. 
Lambert  B.  Larking,  M.A.,  with  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, by  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.  It  is  needless  to 
occupy  our  space  with  arguments  to  show  the  value  of  a 
woik  like  this  — containing  as  it  does  what  Mr.  Kemble 
well  describes  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  admirable 
dissertation  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it,  as  a “ valuable, 
and  in  its  way,  I believe,  an  unique  document  for  the  il- 
lustration of  certain  social  relations  in  this  country  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.”  Though  the 
learned  editor  has  printed  the  original  record  in  extenso  in 
deference  to  the  suggestions  of  others  (with  whom  we 


agree,  but  in  spite  of  his  own  opinion)  — and  valuable  as 
it  is  for  the  amount  of  information  of  every  kind  which  is 
to  be  found  in  it  — it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Kemble  and 
Mr.  Larking  to  say,  that  practically  that  value  has  been 
doubled  by  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  contained 
in  it  have  been  worked  up  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  Intro- 
duction — and  have  been  illustrated  and  made  available 
by  the  notes  and  very  model  of  an  index  by  which  Mr. 
Larking  has  completed  the  volume.  The  next  book,  the 
Diary  of  John  Rotes,  Incumbent  of  Santon  Downham, 
Suffolk,  from  1625  to  1642,  has  been  produced  under  the 
superintendence  of  a lady,  Mrs.  Green,  the  well-known 
author  of  The  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England.  Though 
not  of  great  historical  importance,  this  diary  of  a quiet 
country  clergyman,  who  records  not  only  his  own  views 
and  acts,  but  occasional  notices  of  passing  events,  contains 
many  of  those  hints  and  touches  v/hich  Macaulay  so 
skilfully  culls  to  give  life  and  light  to  his  pictures,  and 
what  will  find  favour  with  all  our  readers,  “ all  the  po- 
pular skits  and  satirical  verses  which  came  within  the 
notice  of  the  Diarist.”  This  is  a feature  which  gives 
peculiar  interest  to  this  amusing  little  volume.  The 
Camden  Society  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  for 
permission  to  publish  it.  In  like  manner  the  Society  is 
indebted  to  the  courtes3'  of  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan  for 
the  materials  of  the  third  volume  just  issued  to  the 
members, — Trevelyan  Papers  prior  to  A.D.  1558,  edited  by 
J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  As  this  is  only  the  first  portion  of 
a work  which  is  to  be  hereafter  completed,  and  then  ac- 
companied by  a preliminary  Memoir,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  pronouncing  it  to  be  a collection  both  of 
variety  and  interest.  Of  varietj’,  for  it  contains  documents 
of  every  kind  ■ — charters,  wills,  inventorie.s,  &c.,  — and  of 
interest,  for  with  these  are  mixed  up  political  poems  and 
household  books  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  the 
existence  of  which  was  hitherto  unknown.  These  pub- 
lications confirm  the  opinion  that  the  tvorks  of  the  Cam- 
den Society  improve  in  value  with  the  experience  of  the 
Council  and  Editors. 

At  a time  like  the  present,  when  too  many  editors  con- 
fine their  labours  to  a hasty  reading  of  the  proofs  of  a 
book,  and  the  adding  their  name  to  the  title-page,  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with  a volume  so  carefully  edited  as 
Ballads  and  Songs  by  David  Mallet ; a New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  and  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Frederick  Dinsdale,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  This  work  bears 
on  every  page  evidence  that  its  preparation  has  been  a 
labour  of  love.  The  facts  of  the  poet’s  life  have  been 
collected  with  great  industiy,  and  are  narrated  with  a 
brevity'  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  abundance  of 
references  to  authorities,  which  prove  how  Mr.  Dinsdale 
might  have  spun  it  out,  had  he  been  so  disposed.  The 
Poems  are  annotated  with  the  same  care  and  profusion ; 
and  the  work,  which  is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
by  engravings,  will  do  much  to  preserve  Mallet’s  memory ; 
nor  while  Mallet  is  remembered,  can  Mr.  Dinsdale  be 
forgotten. 

Among  a number  of  works,  appropriate  to  the  present 
season,  which  have  reached  us,  we  must  particularise  a 
new  edition  of  Passion  Week,  a Collection  of  Poetical 
Pieces  suited  to  this  Holy  Season  ; beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  bj'  the  well  known  series  of  wood-blocks  by 
Albert  Durer,  — a new  and  compact  edition  of  Tay- 
lor’s Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying,  produced  with  the 
neatness  for  which  Parker  of  Oxford  is  distinguished ; 
and  with  this  peculiarit3',  to  adapt  them  to  general 
readers,  the  omission  of  the  classical  quotations.  To 
these  we  must  add,  a Series  of  Lenten  Sermons  preached 
during  the  present  Lent  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Oxford.  The  Series  will  consist  of  thirteen : four 
of  which,  viz.  those  by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  London, 
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Dr.  Hook,  and  the  Eev.  C.  J.  P.  Eyre,  are  now  before 
us. 

So  many  piratical  attempts  are  being  made  to  turn 
Dr.  Livingston’s  Travels  in  Africa  to  profitable  account, 
that  it  is  alike  justice  to  that  gentleman,  and  to  the 
readers  of  “ H.  & Q.,”  to  warn  them  that  the  only  au- 
thentic narrative  of  Dr.  Livingston’s  Adventures  and 
Discoveries  in  Africa  is  the  one  which  the  enterprising 
traveller  is  himself  preparing  from  his  own  Journals, 
which  will  very  shortly  be  published  by  Murray. 

Books  Received.  — The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seat  of  England,  §'c.,  by  John, 
Lord  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  F.R.S.E.  Pourth  Edition.  Vols. 
II.  and  HI.  In  these  two  new  volumes  of  his  popular 
legal  biographies,  Lord  Campbell  brings  his  history  down 
to  the  Keepership  of  Lord  Keeper  Herbert.  These 
volumes  contain,  therefore,  among  other  lives  of  interest, 
those  of  Ellesmere,  Bacon,  Williams,  &c. 

The  Second  Adam,  and  the  New  Birth,  or  The  Doctrine 
of  Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  attention 
which  this  little  tract  has  excited  justifies  us  in  calling 
attention  to  it. 

A Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  Congrega- 
tional Singing  in  Barish  Churches,  by  the  Eev.  AV.  F. 
Dickson,  M.A.  A pamphlet  on  a subject  now  exciting 
much  attention.  The  writer  is  obviously  a man  of  strong 
common  sense,  and  treats  this  important  question  in  a 
good  common  sense  way. 

Annals  of  England;  an  Epitome  of  English  History 
from  Contemporary  IE riters,  the  Bolls  of  Parliament,  and 
other  Public  Records.  Yol.  III.  This  most  useful  little 
book  is  now  finished ; and  not  only  finished,  but  made 
complete,  by  an  Appendix  rich  in  information  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  Lists  of  the  Best  Writers  on  English  His- 
tory ; Index  of  Statutes,  &c. ; and  a very  full  Index. 

On  Some  Disputed  Questions  in  Ancient  Geography,  by 
William  Martin  Leake,  F.R.S.  A valuiible  little  book; 
containing,  in  the  first  place,  suggestions  for  the  correction 
of  some  few  articles  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography,  and,  secondly,  a new  edition  of  Mr. 
Leake’s  paper  “ On  the  Greek  Stade  as  a Linear  Measure.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Linoard’s  History  op  England.  Vols.  EX.  to  XEII.  Small  8vo.  1837. 
Kingsley’s  Westward  Ho  ! Vol.  I. 

So.ME  Accoont  op  the  English  Stage  from  the  Restoration  in  1G60 
TO  1830.  [BvGenest.]  Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VEU.  and  X. 
Strickland’s  Qoejbns  of  England.  8vo.  Edit.  1853.  Vol.  I. 

I/Ctters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carnage  ./ree,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy,  Publ&hera  of  “ I’iOTES  AXD 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

J.  Burke’s  Patrician  Newspaper.  Any  numbers  consecutive  from  23. 
J.  Burks’s  Patrician  Monthly  Magazine  from  Part  18  to  the  end. 

A List  of  J.  & J.  B.  Burke’s  Publications  to  the  present  time. 

The  Children’s  Friend.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Berqnin, 
by  Lucas  Williams.  Esq.  New  corrected  Edition  with  Additions, 
1793.  In  6 Vols.  Vol.  VI. 

Wanted  by  George  Prideaux,  Mill  Lane,  Plymouth. 


Blomepield’s  History  of  Norfolk.  VoL  XI.,  containing  Flegg  Hun- 
dred. 8vo. 

Forms  op  Prayer  (early  date).  Also  Fasts  fob  War.  1776,  1778, 
1779,  1780,  lb08,  1809.  Dearth.  1800. 

Directory  for  Publioue  Worship. 

Wanted  by  .Rev.  E.  S.  Taylor^  Ormesby  St.  Margaret,  near  Great  Yar- 
mouth. 

Whitaker’s  History  op  the  District  op  Craven. 

Selecta  Poemata  Anolorum,  curaute  Edwardo  Popham,  Coll.  Oriel, 
Oxon.  nuper  Soc.  In  3 Vols.  Published  at  Bath  in  1771  and  1776. 
Wanted  by  i?eu.  John  Pid:ford^  Oakley,  near  Bedford. 


Sarum  Missal.  Imperfect  copy  or  fragments  of  any  8vo.  Edition. 
Clarendon’s  Rebellion.  Vol.  III.  Folio.  1702. 

Wanted  by  Rev,  J.  C.  JaeJeson^  Hackney  Church  of  England  Schools. 


t0  C0rre;S})0iilrcnW. 

ITe  are  comptTled  to  postpone  until  next  xoeel:  many  interesting  papers 
which  are  in  type^  and  many  Notes  on  Books. 

Doctor  Dotle.  ” 7n  my  announcement  (J the  forthcoming yfemoir  and 
Correrpojidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  (2nd  S.  iii.  187.\  ‘Twenty  years  ago’ 
was  o/course  a misprint  for  Thirty.”  William  John  Fitz-Patbick. 

May  Marriages.  This  subject  has  been  treated  of  in  our  1st  S.  i.  467 : 
u.  53.,  to  which  articles  Mayfly  is  refeired, 

G.  N.  The  Prayer-BooTi  is  obviously  that  knoton  as  Queen  EUzabeth'St 
and  of  which  aj'ac-simile  7'eprint  waspublishedby  Pickti-ing, 

Y.  S.  M.  We  Join  in  your  fear.  Please  therefbre  rej>eaf, 

Thomas  Thetcher’s  Epitaph  will  be  found  in  our  last  vol.  (2nd  S, 
ii.  61.) 

J.  Kenarb.  The  length  of  time  would,  cf  course,  depend  on  the  talents 
and  asstiduity  of  the  student.  Jfo  disadvantages  ~ of  course  they  do 
not  hold  the  same  rank  in  public  estimation  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Crust  of  Red  Wine.  We  have  a letter  for  J.  B.,  whose  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  appeared  in  ” N.  &.  Q.’*^  of  the  14/A  Feb.  last,  irAol 
address  shall  we  put  on  it  f 

T.  H.  D.  andE.  Y.  S.  will  oblige  by  stating  the  subject  of  their  com- 
munications. 

S.  (Leicester).  The  seal  of  Rogier  Dyvet  icith  his  merchant's  mark, 

C.  H.  C.  is  referred  to  our  notice  of  the  new  and  cheaper  edition  cf 
Todd's  Index  Rerum  tn  *‘  N.  S:  Q.”  o/6/A  Sept,  last  (2nd  S.  ii.  200.). 

n.  Draper’s  common  sense,  suggestion  as  to  “ knowing  a hawk  from  a 
handsaw”  has  been  anticipated  by  several  writers. 

MFa,NiNG  OP  Folly.  Our  Correspondent hliornx  Temple  Gate,  trAo 
wntes  on  this  subject,  is  referred  to  the  articles  which  have  already  ap- 
peared. See  2nd  &.  ii.  349.  436. 

W.  T.  15  thanked  for  his  list;  but  as  it  is  already  in  print,  and  where 
it  would  natwally  be  looked  for,  if  wanted,  we  cannot  (^'ord  space  for  it. 

Eirionnach.  Wehave  no  recollection  of  receiving  Dklik'%  communi- 
cation. The  subject  is  one  on  which  ice  are  greatly  interested, 

Mountjot  will  Jind  the  subject  of  Valentines  treated  very  fuQy  in 
Brand's  Popular  Antiqriities  atid  tone's  E\eiy  Day  Book. 

M.  A.  Ball.  On  the  employment  of  camels  by  the  Franks  in  Gaul,see 
our  1st  S.  ii.  421. 

Aw5icers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Errata.— 2nd  S.  iii.  198.  col.  1.  lines  56,  57,  for  “ sudden  fear”  read 
“ sudden  fears  ; ” for  ” face  ” read  ” fur.” 

^ “Notes  and  Queries ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  $ubscripticn\  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Jfonths  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (including  the  Ha\f- 
yearly  Index)  is  Ils,  4d.,  icAicA  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed. 


NOW  READY,  price  6s.  cloth, 

GENERAL  INDEX 

TO 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

FIRST  SERIES,  Vols.  1.  to  XII. 

“ The  utilitv  of  such  a volume,  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but  to  well- 
informed  readers  generally,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  references  (between 
ZOyOOO  and  40,000)  are  to  articles  which  themselves  point  out  the  best 
sources  of  information  upon  their  respecti\’e  subjects.”  — TAe  Times, 
June  28, 1856. 

“ Here  we  have  a wonderful  whet  to  the  First  Series  of  NOTES 
AND  QUERIES,  exciting  the  appetite  of  those  who  do  not  yet  possess 
it.  and  forming  that  kind  of  necessary  accompaniment  to  it  which 
must  be  procured  by  those  who  do.  » » » Practically,  in  fact,  the 
value  of  the  First  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  as  a work  of 
reference  is  doubled  to  all  students  by  this  publication.”  — £'xami««r, 
July  I2tb. 

“ A GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  valuable  and  curious  matter  in  the 
First  and  completed  Series  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  a great 
boon  to  the  literary  student.  » ♦ ♦ Having  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  on  various  points,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness.” 
— Literoi'y  Gazette,  ioly  26th. 

BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street ; and  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsmen. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  4. 1867. 


MUNDAT,  DRAYTON,  AND  CHETTDE. 

When  I intimated  that  the  list  of  commendatory 
verses  assigned  to  Drayton  in  the  Bibliographia 
poetica  of  Ritson  is  not  quite  complete,  it  was 
with  no  censorious  feelings.  In  truth — the  re- 
sults of  extensive  research  have  seldom  been 
more  judiciously  compressed,  or  stated  with  more 
exactness,  than  in  that  useful  compilation. 

I can  prove,  however,  that  Ritson  omitted  to 
record  two  specimens  of  commendatory  verse 
which  are  contained  in  a volume  previously  in  his 
own  possession ; and  as  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  a 
rare  class  of  works,  a short  description  of  it  may 
not  be  misplaced.  It  is  entitled  — 

“ The  famovs  and  renowned  historie  of  Pritnaleon  of 
Greece,  sonne  to  the  great  and  mighty  prince  Palmerin 
d’OIiva,  eniperour  of  Constantinople.  Describing  his 
kuightlj'  deedes  of  armes,  as  also  the  memorable  aduen- 
tures  of  prince  Edward  of  England ; and  continuing  the 
former  history  of  Palmendos,  brother  to  the  fortunate 
prince  Primaleon,  &c.  [sic.]  Translated  out  of  French 
and  Italian,  into  English,  by  A.  M.  London : printed  by 
Thomas  Snodham,  1619.”  4».  In  three  books  or  parts. 
Book  I.  pp.  8 + 208;  Book  II.  pp.  4 + 282;  Book  III. 
pp.  8+240. 

This  work  was  published  in  three  parts,  at  short 
intervals,  and  each  part  has  a dedication  to  Henrie 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxenford,  signed  A.M.  An  allusion 
to  the  father  of  the  earl  proves  that  the  letters 
A.  M.  denote  Anthony  Munday.  The  first  part 
has  no  commendatory  verses.  The  second  part 
has  ten  lines  signed  M.  D.  — and  the  third,  ten 
lines  signed  H.  C.  The  verses  shall  now  be  given 
literatim ; 

“ Of  the  worke  and  translation. 

If  in  opinion  of  iudiciall  wit, 

Primaleons  sweet  Inuention  well  deserue : 

Then  he  (no  lesse)  which  hath  translated  it, 

AVhich  doth  his  sense,  his  forme,  his  phrase  obserue. 
And  in  true  method  of  his  home-borne  stile, 

(Following  the  fashion  of  a French  conceate) 

Hath  brought  him  heere  into  this  famous  He, 

Where  but  a Stranger,  now  hath  made  his  seate. 

He  liues  a Prince,  and  comming  in  this  sort, 

Shall  to  his  Countrey  of  your  fame  report. 

M.  D.” 

“ Of  the  Translation,  against  a Carper. 

Delicious  phrase,  well  follow’d  acts  of  gloiy, 

Mixture  of  Loue,  among  fierce  martial  deeds, 

(Which  great  delight  vnto  the  Reader  breeds) 

Hath  th’  Inuenter  kept  t’  adome  this  Story. 

The  same  forme  is  obseru’d  by  the  Translator, 
Primaleon  (sweet  in  French)  keeps  here  like  grace; 
Checking  that  Foole,  who  (with  a blushles  face) 

To  praise  himselfe,  in  Print  will  be  a prater. 

Peace  chattring  Py,  be  still,  poore  Lazarus  ; 

Rich  are  his  gifts,  that  thus  contenteth  vs. 

H.  C.” 

In  manuscript  notes,  of  recent  date,  the  above 


verses  are  ascribed  to  Michael  Drayton  and  Henry 
Constable.  I shall  state  my  own  notions. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Munday,  the  chronicler, 
would  sanction  deceptive  signatures,  and  I there- 
fore believe  the  mysterious  letters  to  be  the  ini- 
tials of  certain  individuals.  How  Munday  and 
Drayton  wrote  in  conjunction  Mother  Redcap, 
and  were  joint  contributors  to  six  other  dramas. 
I therefore  ascribe  the  lines  signed  M.  D.  to 
Michael  Drayton,  who  in  the  same  year  edited  a 
folio  volume  of  his  own  Poems.  Munday  and 
Henry  Chettle,  who  had  both  been  printers, 
wrote  in  conjunction  the  second  part  of  Robin~ 
Hood,  and  were  joint  contributors  to  two  other 
dramas.  I am  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
verses  signed  H.  C.  to  Henry  Chettle.  Such  is 
the  circumstantial  evidence  of  authorship. 

The  internal  evidence  shall  be  briefly  stated. 
The  lines  ascribed  to  Drayton  have  the  sober 
sense  which  he  always  displays  when  neither  in- 
spired by  the  fairies,  nor  echoing  the  “pretty  chat 
of  nymphs  and  shepherds.”  The  familiarity  of 
H.  C.  and  his  abbreviated  Lazarus  Riot  — the 
pseudonym  of  Munday  — seems  to  denote  some 
old  friend ; and  I need  not  further  exercise  my 
small  share  of  “ iudiciall  wit.”  Bolton  Cornet. 


LETTER  OP  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Enclosed  is  a verb,  et  lit.  copy  of  a letter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s,  printed  in  E.  W.  Brayley’s 
Graphic  Illustrator,  London,  1834,  (p.  355.)  ; be- 
low is  this  note  : 

“ The  above  letter  (for  the  use  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Richard  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Stapleton  Hall,  near 
Hornse}’-,)  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  written 
in  haste.  Part  of  the  seal,  in  red  wax,  remains  attached, 
and  exhibit.s  a shield  of  arms  of  the  Cromwell  family, 
viz.  quarterly  1st  and  4th,  a lion  rampant;  2nd,  three 
fleurs-de-lis ; 3rd,  three  chevrons.” 

This  may  serve  to  stamp  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter.  It  does  not  appear  in  vol.  i.  of  Carlyle’s 
edition  of  Cromwell  (Chapman  & Hall,  1857),  at 
pp.  268,  269.,  where  Letter  LIX.  (dated  June  14, 
1648,)  is  the  earliest  from  before  Pembroke  : it 
may,  therefore,  be  perhaps  worth  insertion  in 
“X.  & Q.” 

“ Autograph  Letter  of  O.  Cromwell’s,  written  when  be- 
sieging Pembroke. 

“ Ffor  my  noble  friends  the 

Committee  of  Carmarthen,  theise. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I Haue  sent  this  bearer  to  you  to  desire  wee  may 
haue  your  Furtherance  and  assistance  in  procuringe  some 
necessaries  to  bee  cast  in  the  iron  f'urnases  in  your  countye 
of  Carmarthen,  w'*'  will  the  better  enable  vs  to  reduce 
the  towne  and  castle  of  Pembrooke.  The  principall 
things  are,  shells  for  our  morter-peice,  the  depth  of  them 
wee  desire  maj'  be  of  fourteene  Inces  and  three  quarters 
of  an  Inch.  That  w^i*  1 desire  att  your  handes  is  to  cause 
the  seruice  to  bee  performed,  and  that  with  aU  possble 
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expedition,  that  soe  (if  itt  bee  the  will  of  God)  the  ser- 
uice  beinge  done  theise  poor  wasted  cuntries  may  be  freed 
from  the  burthen  of  the  Armye. 

“ In  the  next  place  wee  desire  some  D cannon  shott, 
and  some  culveringe  shott  may  with  all  possible  speede 
bee  cast  for  vs  and  hasted  too  vs  alsoe. 

“ Wee  giue  you  thankes  for  your  care  in  helping  vs 
w'*’  bread  and  ....  You  doe  herein  a verj’  special  1 ser- 
uice  to  the  State,  and  1 doe  most  earnestly  desire  you  to 
continew  herein  accordinge  to  our  desire  in  the  late  Let- 
ters. I desire  that  copies  of  this  paper  may  be  published 
thorough  out  your  countye,  and  the  effects  thereof  ob- 
serue.d,  for  the  ease  of  the  countye,  and  to  avoyd  the 
wronginge  of  the  cuntrie  men.  Not  doubtinge  the  con- 
tinewance  of  your  care  to  giue  assistance  to  the  publioke 
in  the  seruices  wee  haue  in  hand,  I rest, 

“ Your  affectionate  seruant, 

0.  CnoMWEi.r.. 

“ The  Leaguer  before  Pembrooke, 

June  the  1648.” 

C.  D.  Lamont. 


NICKNAMES, 

Old  Camden  defines  them  as  ^'•cognomina  or 
sobriquets,  as  the  French  call  them,  bye-names, 
as  we  term  them,  if  that  word  be  indifferent  to 
good  and  bad,  which  still  did  die  with  the  bearer 
and  never  descended  to  posterity.”  We  have  im- 
proved on  Johnson  and  Todd’s  derivation  from 
“nique”  and  Camden’s  cognomen,  substituting 
rightly  agnomen  as  the  origin  of  the  phrase. 
Nicknames  are  as  old  as  the  most  venerable  of 
chronicles.  The  divinities  of  the  ancients  were 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  such  additions.  Even 
thundering  Jove  had  no  better  name  at  Rome 
than  Pistor  the  Baker,  and  it  were  well  if  his 
subalterns  had  received  no  worse  appellation, 
and  been  associated  with  as  reputable  a calling. 
Tyrant  was  a favourite  adjunct.  At  Rome,  the 
Piso,  Publicola,  V erres,  Cicero,  Scaurus,  Len- 
tulus,  Balbus,  Asinius,  were  eminently  sugges- 
tive of  deformities ; while  one  of  the  first  was 
further  distinguished  as  Frugi.  Tarquin  had  his 
name  of  Superbus,  Romulus  of  the  Lancer  (Quiri- 
nus),  Julius  Caesar  of  Baldpate,  and  Caligula  and 
Caracalla  and  others  bore  appellations  of  meaning 
in  the  imperial  purple.  Constantine  the  Great 
himself,  jealous  of  Trajan’s  name  on  every  wall, 
though  monstrous  “ posters,”  “ with  Iris  and  all 
her  seven,”  were  then  unknown,  dubbed  him  Pa- 
rietarius.  In  Greece  they  were  more  compli- 
mentary in  defiance  of  the  Dogs,  and  Porchers 
and  Walkers,  Cynic,  Stoic,  and  Peripatetics  : Pe- 
ricles was  the  Olympian,  Aristides  the  Just,  though 
the  innovators  tired  of  that : Xenophon  the  Muse 
of  Greece,  Herodotus  the  Father  of  History,  Plato 
the  Attic  Bee,  though  Socrates  figured  as  Flat- 
nose.  And  with  the  semi-Greek  descendants  St. 
John  of  Constantinople  was  known  as  Chrysostom, 
and  St.  Ignatius  as  Theophorus. 

The  wit  of  an  individual  invented  a name  to 
which  statues  and  inscriptions  gave  celebrity,  and 


rhymer  and  prose- writer  currency,  — even  coins 
lent  it  an  enduring  remembrance.  Kings,  great 
captains,  divines,  statesmen,  have  received  from 
malice,  humour,  or  revenge,  a sportive  title,  drawn 
from  singularity  in  address,  habit  or  gesture,  ac- 
cident or  circumstance  of  life,  which  will  cling  to 
them  to  the  end  of  time.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
classify  them  according  to  our  ability.  Those 
which  are  intractable  we  must  submit  in  detail. 
Great  and  Good  are  numerous  beyond  belief,  and 
would  persuade  one,  if  sufficiently  credulous,  to 
become  Optimist  and  Utopian.  The  title  Great  is 
claimed  for  our  own  Alfred  and  Canute  ; the 
Welsh  Roderick ; the  Scot  Gregory ; the  Irish 
Ugaine  and  Cathoire ; the  Persian  Cyrus ; the 
Emperors  Constantine  and  Theodosius  ; the  Dane 
Waldemar ; the  Swede  Gustavus  Adolphus ; the 
Savoyard  Amadeus  IV.  and  Emmanuel;  the  Prus- 
sian Frederick  III. ; the  Saxon  Otho  I. ; the  Pole 
Casimir;  the  Russian  Peter ; William  I.  of  Nassau; 
the  Macedonian  Madman ; the  Persian  Abbas ; the 
Popes  Gregory,  Leo,  and  Nicholas  ; the  German 
Albert  II.  and  Otho  I. ; the  Frank  Clovis,  Dago- 
bert,  Charlemagne,  Henry  IV. ; the  Spaniard  Al- 
phonse III.,  Sancho  HI.,  Ferdinand,  Napoleon  I.: 
and  Louis  XIV.,  le  grand  Monarque,  must  be 
added  to  the  list,  which  is  very  far  from  being 
exhausted. 

Among  the  Good  we  may  enumerate  the  Dane 
Magnus ; Eric  III. ; the  Hessi.an  William  VI. ; 
the  Frank  John  II.,  Charles  III. ; the  Welshman 
Howel  Dha  ; the  Sicilian  William  II. ; and,  I pre- 
sume, our  own  “ good  Queen  Bess.”  Beards  and 
locks  figure  : the  German  Otho  III.  and  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa;  Henry  III.  the  Black;  the  Frank 
Clodius  the  Hairy  ; the  Bavarian  Henry  VII.  the 
Black  ; the  Pole  Lesko  V.  the  White,  and  his 
namesake  the  Black  ; the  Eastern  Emperor  Con- 
stantine IV.  was  Pogonatus  ; the  Irishman  Mac- 
hadh,  the  same  as  our  Rufus  ; Murrogh  the 
Black ; the  Tuscan  Godfrey  and  Prussian  Jossus 
the  Bearded  ; the  Dane  Sweyn  the  Forked- beard ; 
the  Welshman  Barmtruch,  Spade-bearded  ; and 
Eberhard  the  Bearded  of  Wurtemburgh.  Some- 
times the  absence  of  hair  denotes  the  man : as 
Charles  I.,  the  Bald  of  France. 

Then  come  Longs  and  Shorts : of  the  former,  our 
Edward,  yclept  Longshanks;  Philip  V.  of  France: 
of  the  latter,  Pepin  of  France  ; and  the  Pole  La- 
di.slas  IV. 

Beasts  and  animal  qualities  too  flourish : the 
Dane  Eric  V.  the  Lamb;  the  Scot  William  L,  the 
Bavarian  Henry  X.,  and  the  Saxon  Heni-y  IV.,  the 
Lion ; Harold  I.,  and  the  Dane  Eric  IV.,  Hare- 
foot;  Pope  Sergius  was  Hogsnout,  Antiochus  the 
Syrian  Griffin  head,  Albert  of  Brandenbyrg  the 
Boar;  our  Richard  I.,  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  the 
Pole  Boleslas  I.  claim  to  be  Cceur-de-Lion ; Eric 
the  Child,  a Dane,  and  our  Edward  VI.,  the  boy- 
king,  and  Charles  le  Jeune,  may  walk  together. 
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Amonj;  the  Old,  Gormo  the  Dane,  and  the  Pole 
Miecislas II.:  as  Simple,  the  Dane  Harold;  Charles 
of  France;  the  Sicilian  Frederick  III.:  as  Proud, 
the  Russian  Simon ; the  Saxon  Henry  II. ; the 
Scot  Alexander  and  the  eighth  Bavarian  Henry  : 
as  Fat,  the  Frank  Charles  and  Louis  VI. ; the 
Portuguese  Alphonso,  and  Spaniard  Sancho  I.; 
Olaus  IV.  the  Dane  is  the  Hungry  ; William  I.  of 
Sicily  was  the  Wicked;  the  Scot  Ferquhard  the 
most  Execrable ; the  Pope  John  XII.  the  Infa- 
mous: the  Cruel  are  the  Frenchman  Louis  XI., 
Christian  the  Dane,  and  Peter  of  Spain  ; Otho  of 
Germany  and  our  Queen  Mary  are  the  Bloody ; 
Nomoluah  the  Celt  was  termed  the  Full-of -wounds; 
Arnulph  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  II.  of  Spain  the 
Bud;  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  and  Peter  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  are  the  Severe  ; 
Alexander  the  Scot  is  the  Fierce;  the  Celt  Art 
Aonfhir  is  the  Melancholy ; his  countryman  the 
Black-toothed,  to  whom  the  counterpoise  is  the  re- 
fined Savoyard  Harembert  I.  with  the  White  hands, 
or  the  extraordinary  Celt  Fiachadh,  he  with  the 
White  cows.  Among  the  Lazy  we  find  Sancho  II. 
the  Portuguese,  and  Louis  V.  of  France ; Ladislas 
the  Pole  is  the  Careless ; the  Palatine  Louis  VI. 
the  Easy ; the  Prussian  Otho  V.  and  Rodoph  III. 
of  Burgundy  are  known  as  le faineant;  Childeric 

III.  of  France  as  the  Stupid;  our  own  Edmund 
and  the  Prussian  Frederick  II.  are  the  Ironsides ; 
Emmanuel  of  Savoy  is  the  Ironhnnd  ; William  of 
Apulia  and  Baldwin  I.  of  Flanders  are  the  Iron- 
arms.  There  was  an  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
and  a Darius  Codomanus.  Boleslas  III.  the  Pole 
was  called  Wrymouth,  and  his  successor  Curly- 
pate  ; another  y/as  Club-foot ; the  Greek  Emperor 
Michael  III.  is  thenSof;  the  second  of  that  name, 
as  Louis  III.  of  France,  was  dubbed  the  Stam- 
merer ; the  fourth  Louis  was  the  Overseas ; 
Henry  I.  of  Germany  was  the  Foicler ; Philibert 
of  Savoy  was  the  Hunter ; Charles  I.  of  Savoy 
and  Alfonso  of  Spain  were  the  Warrior;  Alphonso 

IV.  of  Spain  and  Ramiro  II.  the  Monk  ; Henry  of 
Portugal  was  the  Cardinal ; Pepin  of  France  the 
Mayor ; our  George  IV.  the  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe,  and  William  IV.  the  Sailor  King.  Henry 
VI.  of  Germany  is  the  Sharp  ; Henry  of  Bavaria 
the  Quarrelsome ; Constantine  V.  was  Copronymus ; 
Michael  V.  the  Ship  ■ caulker ; the  seventh  of  that 
name  Parapinaces  ; Romanus  III.  Argyropulus  ; 
Leo  the  Iconoclast.  John  of  Russia  was  the  Ter- 
rible ; Catharine  of  Russia  the  Modern  Messalina  ; 
Christian  the  Dane  the  Nero  of  the  North  ; 
Charles  XII.,  the  Swede,  the  Quixote  and  Mad- 
man of  the  North ; Louis  Philippe  was  Egalite ; 
Napoleon  “ le  petit  Caporal;  ” Louis  X.  of  France 
the  Headstrong ; Mohammed  VII.  the  Lefthanded; 
Bermuda  II.  of  Spain  the  Gouty  ; Garcias  II.  the 
Trembler;  Sancho  VII.  the ,•  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  the  Silentiary  ; Theophiliis  the  Unfor- 
tunate ; Henry  III.  the  Sickly ; and  Henry  IV.  the 


Impotent;  our  Ethelred  was  the  Unready,  and 
Richard  III.  Crook-back,  as  well  as  Boar  ; Peter 
of  Savoy  Charlemagne  le  Petit;  Philip  II.  of  Savoy 
and  our  own  John  were  Lackland;  Amadeus  V. 
of  Savoy  was  the  Green  Count,  and  Amadeus  VII. 
the  Bed  Count;  Charles  II.  of  Naples  was  the 
Lame  : the  Blind  were  Henry  II.  of  Luxemburg 
and  Louis  the  Lombard ; Amadeus  I.  of  Savoy,  a 
mediaeval  O’Connell,  the  Long-tail;  Boabdil  is 
remembered  as  El  Chico  ; Frederick  of  Bohemia 
was  the  Winter-King ; Sancho  II.  of  Spain  the 
Preacher ; the  Emperor  Andronicus  was  prayed 
for  as  Murk  A ntony ; Michael  was  the  Hog ; 
Ashraff  of  Persia,  Mauregato  of  Spain,  and  Phocas 
of  Constantinople,  were  Usurpers ; and  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  for  calumny  could  strive  no 
further,  was  called,  profanely  enough,  le  Diable. 

We  shall  leave  all  the  nicknames  from  place  of 
birth  or  conquest,  and  pass  on  to  titles  of  honour. 
The  Peaceable  were  the  Pole  Casimir  ; the  Saxon 
Frederick  II. ; our  own  Egbert ; the  Savoyard 
Aimon  and  Amadeus  VIII. ; the  German  Frede- 
rick IV. ; John  of  Bavaria ; and  Christopher  of 
Wurtemburgh.  The  Fearless  were  John  of  Flan- 
ders and  Richard  of  Normandy.  The  Just  were 
Solyman ; the  Pole  Ladislas  II.  ; Childebert ; 
Louis  XIII.  of  France  ; James  II.  of  Spain  ; and 
Augustus  of  Saxony.  The  Wise  were  the  Saxon 
Frederick  III. ; Charles  V.  of  France;  Robert  of 
Naples;  the  Spaniards  Ferdinand  VI.,  Alonzo, 
Sancho  VI.,  and  Alphonso  V.  and  X. : our  own 
James  I.  was  the  Pedant ; Henry  I.  the  Beauclerk ; 
Leo  VI.  the  Emperor,  the  Philosopher,  and  Nice- 
phorus  I.  the  Lawgiver;  Robert  of  France  and 
Ismael  of  Persia  were  the  Sage,  and  Francis  I.  the 
Father  of  Letters;  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  ; Wil- 
liam V.  of  Hesse  was  the  Constant,  the  Vlth  was 
the  Good  and  Wise,  and  Philip  the  Generous. 
Otho  IV.  of  Germany  was  the  Superb ; Lorenzo 
of  Florence  and  Solyman  were  the  Magnificent ; 
Amadeus  IX.  of  Savoy  the  Benevolent ; Alonzo 
of  Castile  the  Brave;  Henry  II.  of  Spain  the 
Gracious;  Peter  IV.  the  Ceremonious;  Alphonso 
IX.  the  Noble ; John  II.  of  Portugal  the  Perfect; 
and  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate;  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  the  Affable ; Otho  II.  of  Bavaria  the  Illus- 
trious; John  Frederick  of  Saxony  duQ  Magnani- 
mous ; George  the  Rich ; Alphonso  VI.  of  Spain, 
the  Valiant ; Sancho  III.  the  Great  and  Brave. 
The  Handsome  were  Philibert  of  Savoy,  Philip 
III.  (or  V Amour eux),  the  IV.,  and  Charles  IV.  of 
France.  The  Chaste  were  Alphonso  II.  and  the 
Pole  Boleslas  V. ; Sancho  II.  of  Spain  was  the 
Strong;  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  France,  and  our 
own  Canute,  were  the  Hardy.  The  Victorious  were 
Nadir  Shah,  Waldemar  II.  the  Dane,  Premislas 
of  Bohemia,  and  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Louis 
II.  of  France  and  Boleslas  of  Bohemia  were  le  de- 
bonnaire ; Geoffrey  II.  of  Anjou  and  Charles  the 
hero  of  Tours,  le  Martel;  Charles  VI.  of  France 
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and  Sancho  III.  of  Spain  were  the  'Beloved ; Al- 
plionso  III.  of  Spain  was  the  Beneficent;  Louis  IX. 
of  France  and  Ferdinand  III.  of  Spain  were  the 
Saint ; William  II.  of  Bavaria  the  Religious ; 
Henry  the  Holy ; the  Emperor  Antoninus,  Albert 
the  Bavarian,  the  Tuscan  Boniface,  and  Henry  of 
Saxony,  were  the  Pious  ; our  own  Edwards  were, 
one  the  Martyr  and  one  the  Confessor ; Charles  I. 
the  Royal  Martyr;  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain  was 
the  Catholic;  Denis  of  Portugal  the  Father  of  his 
Country ; Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Christian  HI. 
of  Denmark  the  Father  of  his  People  ; Margaret 
was  the  Semiramis  of  the  North ; Albert  III.  of 
Prussia  the  German  Achilles ; John  HI.  the  Cicero 
of  Germany ; Frederick  William  the  Grand  Elec- 
tor ; Louis  XIV.  of  France  Dieu  donne,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Adeodati  of  the  Church ; Gan- 
ganelii  was  Protestant  Pope ; our  Edward  I. 
the  English  Justinian.  The  Ptolemies  delighted 
in  appendages,  witness  the  Philopater  and  Philo- 
meter,  and  Philadelphus ; the  Physcon,  Lathyrus, 
Bacchus  and  Auletes,  Lagtis,  Soter,  and  Epi- 
phanes.  Seleucus  was  the  Thunderer ; Stephen 
II.  of  Hungary,  Thunder;  Mithridates,  King  of 
Kings;  Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt;  the  Czar  De- 
metrius //njoostor ; Octavian  Augustus;  Titus 
was  the  Delight  of  Mankind ; Omar  Emperor  of 
Believers  ; while  Attila  was  the  Scourge  of  God ; 
Tamerlane  Prince  of  Destruction ; and  Julian 
the  Apostate,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Norway,  the 
Fair  Kosamond,  the  Fair  Imogene,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  are  only 
a few  of  the  illustrious  or  unfortunate  ladies  whose 
names  might  be  added  to  our  list. 

We  must  pass  on  from  crowned  heads  to  a few 
memorable  princes  and  subjects.  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  lives  as  King  James’s  Est-il possible  f 
the  great  Edward  as  the  Black  Prince;  Prince 
Charles  Edward  as  the  Young  Chevalier;  Prince 
James  as  the  Old  Pretender ; the  Duke  of  York 
as  the  Soldiers’  Friend ; the  IDuke  of  Cumberland 
as  the  Butcher;  Duke  Humphrey  as  the  Good 
Duke  ; Edmund  Plantagenet  as  Crouch-back ; 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou  as  Grisogonel  the  Grey  Cloak ; 
the  infamous  Duke  of  Orleans  as  EgaUte.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Jockey  of  Norfolk , the  Proud 
Duke,  and  the  Duke  with  the  Silver  Hand  of  the 
house  of  Somerset  ? 'A  French  general  of  the  four- 
teenth century  was  well  known  as  Gnaw-crust; 
Nelson  is  ever  the  Hero  of  the  Nile;  Cromwell 
is  Old  Noll;  Wellington  the  Iron  Duke;  Bayard 
the  Knight  without  fear  or  reproach ; the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  Strongbow ; and  Marlborough,  as  Tu- 
renne  called  him,  the  Handsome  Englishman. 
Fulke’  Earl  of  Anjou  is  still  the  Plantagenet, 
though  the  name  recals  an  ignominious  whipping 
with  birch  broom  before  the  altar  of  Jerusalem. 
Simon  we  remember  as  Stylites.  The  Capuchin, 
the  Curtal,  and  Crutched  Friar  were  nicknames  of 
old.  Who  but  speaks  of  the  “ Moral  Gower,”  as 


Chaucer  dubbed  him  ? Who  has  forgotten  the 
Doctors  Aquinas  the  Angelic,  Bonaventura  the 
Seraphic,  Hales  tdae.  Irrefragable,  Duns  Scotus  the 
Most  subtle,  and  Occam  the  Invincible  ? Bede  is 
the  'Venerable;  Don  Roderic  the  Cid;  Gonsalvo 
the  Great  Captain ; Roland  the  Brave ; the  Patriot 
Tell ; Godoy  Prince  of  the  Peace ; Hales  of  Eton 
the  Ever  memorable;  Copley  the  Grostete;  Hooker 
the  Judicious  ; Izaak  Walton  the  Gentle  ; John 
Se\den  the  Learned ; MowA  Lewis  ; H/iaC.  Lamb; 
Herbert  the  Sweet  Singer  of  the  Temple ; Middle- 
ton  Memory,  and  Hamilton  Single  Speech.  Charles 
II.  the  Merry  Monarch ; Robert  the  Bruce,  and 
Henry  VIII.  Bluff  Hal;  O' Gonr\dW.  the  Agitator ; 
Crichton  the  Admirable ; Vernon  Old  Grog;  By- 
ron of  the  Wager  Foul-weather  Jack,  and  Howe 
Black  Dick.  Dun,  the  sheriff’s  officer  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign ; Jack  Ketch,  the  hangman  of 
the  Restoration,  and  Derrick  his  successor  ; Duns 
Scotus  ; Dr.  Guillotine  ; Bombastes  Paracelsus ; 
Merry  Andrew  Borde,  the  Arabian  Geber.  Mar- 
tinet, Andrew  Cant,  Simon  Magus,  Machiavel,  and 
Malagrida,  the  Jesuit,  are  very  nicknames  to  this 
day  for  men  or  things.  Phoebus  is  yet  Dan  f 
May  we  not  add  Saturnine,  Jovial,  and  Mercurial  f 
Had  your  space  permitted,  the  subject  might 
have  been  carried  out  to  considerable  length. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  been  said,  we  hope,  to 
show  that  there  is  something  in  a name,  and  con- 
vince us  that  Sterne  was  not  far  wrong  in  urging 
its  importance.  There  are  few  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  names  of  our  nobles  and  landed 
gentry  which  may  not  be  traced  back  to  an  early 
nickname,  a point  shown  long  ago  by  Camden  and 
Spelman,  and  still  more  agreeably  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Lower.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 


A NOTE  ON  EDINGTON,  SOMERSET. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Polden  Hill,  or  Down  End, 
is  Huntshill  Reach.  This  has  been  spoken  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  landing-place  of  a 
famous  Dane.  This  Dane  was,  no  doubt.  Half- 
dene.  He  had  chosen  this  hill  or  stretch  of  the 
river  Parret,  or  Perrot,  as  the  most  suitable  place 
of  harbourage.  From  thence  he  could  attack  or 
retreat,  as  circumstances  required.  It  was  flivour- 
able  for  attack,  for  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred  the 
river  was  navigable  up  to  Langport.  it  is  certain 
that,  at  the  present  time,  no  vessels  can  go  beyond 
the  Bridgwater  bridge;  but  in  the  ninth  century  the 
land  on  either  side  of  the  river  Pedred,  or  P.arret, 
was  not  enclosed  by  the  great  mounds  or  dykes 
which  have  been  raised  to  keep  off  all  floods.  In 
those  times  Athelney,  King  Alfred’s  hiding-place, 
was  one  vast  swamp. 

Alder  bushes,  the  natural  produce  of  the 
country,  formed  a secure  defence  against  the 
enemy. 
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From  this  we  may  jud^e  that  Somersetshire 
was  open  to  attack  many  miles  up  the  river. 

As  the  Danes  could  bring  their  vessels  thus  far 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  Saxons,  they  could  as 
easily  retreat.  This  pill  of  the  river  was  also 
very  available  for  reaching  the  higher  parts  of 
Somerset.  From  Danbale,  in  the  parish  of  Pari- 
ton  (Parreton  ?),  a Roman  road  extended  to 
Avalonia,  Glastonbury. 

As  this  was  much  frequented  by  the  pilgrims 
who  came  from  Ireland  to  the  Glastonbury  shrine, 
so  from  its  necessary  repairs  it  became  a great 
advantage  to  the  Danes,  and  an  equal  injury  to 
the  Sa.xons.  On  this  road  lies  the  village  of 
Edington,  which  I am  anxious  to  reclaim  from 
those  chroniclers  who  would  place  it  in  Wilts. 
Edington  near  Glastonbury  was  famous  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans  for  its  mint. 

I may  add  this  much  in  favour  of  this  Edington, 
or  Ethandane.  In  the  year  878,  King  Alfred, 
after  Easter,  having  fortified  Athelney,  marched 
to  Brixton  Deverill,  in  Selwood  Forest.  Here, 
being  joined  by  the  men  of  Wilts  and  Hants,  he 
went  at  once  to  Okeley,  not  Leigh,  now  West- 
bury,  or  Leigh-de-la-mere,  but  Leigb-upon- 
Mendip. 

Here  he  encamped  one  night,  and  thence  moved 
onward  by  the  old  Foss  Road  to  Edington  near 
Glastonbury.  In  this  place  he  defeated  the  Danes, 
with  great  slaughter.  At  Aller,  near  Athelney, 
Alfred  received  Guthi'um,  the  commander  of  the 
Danes.  At  Wedmore  he  was  baptized.  The 
tradition  is,  that  Alfred  sought  admittance  into 
Guthrum’s  camp  as  a harper,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashcot,  miles  from  Edington.  Hence  Piper’s 
Inn.  Have  I in  this  statement  advanced  too 
much  in  favour  of  Edington,  Somerset  ? 

M.  A.  Ball. 


Sltnor  iSateg. 

Sayiiigs  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  — The  recorded 
s<ayings  of  this  great  queen  are  numerous.  The 
following  is  in  the  old  black  letter  reports  of  Bul- 
strode  (Part  iii.  p.  44.)  : — 

“ When  I,  said  Lord  Coke,  was  the  Queen’s  Attorney, 
she  said  unto  me,  ‘I  understand  that  my  counsel  will 
strongly  urge  prarogativa  Rtgina ; but  my  will  is,  that 
they  stand  pro  domina  veritate,  rather  than  pro  domina 
Regina,  unless  domina  Regina  hath  veritatem  on  her  side.’ 
And  she  used  to  give  this  charge  many  times  when  any 
one  was  called  to  any  office  by  her — that  they  should 
ever  stand  pro  veritate,  rather  than  pro  Regina.” 

T.  F. 

Lamb's  Conduit.  — About  sixty  years  since,  I 
was  travelling  from  the  West  of  England  in 
one  of  the  old  stage  coaches  of  that  day,  and 
my  fellow-travellers  were  an  octogenarian  clergy- 
man and  his  daughter.  In  speaking  of  the  then 
increasing  size  of  London,  the  old  gentleman 


said,  that  when  he  was  a boy,  and  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  small-pox,  he  was  sent  into 
the  country  to  a row  of  houses  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  present  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street ; that  all  the  space  before  him 
was  open  fields ; that  a streamlet  of  water  ran 
under  his  window ; and  he  saw  a man  snipe 
shooting,  who  sprung  a snipe  near  to  the  house, 
and  shot  it.  He  further  said,  that  he  once 
stated  the  fact  to  an  old  nobleman  (whose  name 
he  mentioned,  but  I have  forgotten  it),  and  he 
replied : “ Well ! when  I was  a young  man,  I 
sprung  a brace  of  partridges  where  Grosvenor 
Square  now  stands,  and  bagged  one  of  them.”  I 
have  myself  seen  a pump  reputed  to  be  erected 
upon  the  Conduit  Head,  and  standing  against  the 
corner  house  of  a small  turning  out  of  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street,  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you  go 
towards  the  Foundling,  aud  nearly  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  street.  F.  W h — — h. 

Epitaph  on  Bishop  Barlow's  Widow.  — The 
subject  of  the  enclosed  epitaph,  from  a tablet  in 
the  church  of  Easton,  Hants,  is  closely  connected 
with  one  given  by  E.  H.  A.  at  p.  136.  of  this  vo- 
lume, under  the  head  of  “ Mrs.  Scott.”  The  ge- 
nealogical part  is  so  curious  as  to  make  it  worth 
insertion. 

“ Epitaph  in  Easton  Church. 

“Agatha  Barlow  widow,  daughter  of  Hurafrey  Wels- 
borne,  late  wife  of  Wiiliam  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  departed  this  life,  the  13  of  August  Anno  Domi  1568, 
and  lethe  * buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chchester  *, 
by  whom  she  had  seven  children,  that  came  unto  men 
and  women’s  state,  too  * sons  and  5 daughters,  the  sons 
William  and  John,  the  daughters  Margarite,  wife  unto 
William  Overton  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Anne 
wife  unto  Herbert  Westfayling,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Eliza- 
beth died  atmo  *,  wife  unto  William  Day  now  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Frances  wife  unto  Toby  Mathew  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Antonine  late  wife  unto  William  Wickham  de- 
ceased * Bishop  of  Winchester,  she  beinig  * a woman 
godly  wise  and  discreet  from  her  youth,  most  faithful  unto 
her  husband  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  a com- 
panion with  him  in  banishment  for  the  Gospel  sake,  most 
kind  and  loving  unto  all  her  children,  and  dearly  beloved 
of  them  all  for  her  ability  of  a liberal  mind  and  pitiful 
unto  the  poor,  she  having  lived  about  lxxxx  years  died 
in  the  Lord,  whom  she  daily  served,  the  xiii  of  June 
Anno  Domini  1595  in  the  house  of  her  suune*  William, 
being  then  person  * of  this  church  and  prebendary  of 
Winchester. 

“ Eogatu  et  sumptibus  filiae  dilectae  Franciscae  Mathew.” 

W.  W.  S. 

Itchen  Abbas. 

The  last  Descendant  of  Milton.  — The  following 
extract  from  one  of  Dr.  Birch’s  Common-Place 
Boohs,  contains  some  particulars  not  noticed  in 
Todd’s  Life  of  Milton.  It  is  worth  a corner  in 
“ N.  & Q”  : 

“ May  14,  1764  (Tuesday)  : I attended  the  funeral  and 


* Sic  in  orig. 
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perfovmed  the  office  of  interring  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Forster, 
granddaughter  of  John  Milton,  and  the  last  of  his  de- 
scendants. She  died  at  her  house,  the  sign  of  the  Sugar 
Loafe,  opposite  to  the  Thatched  House  in  Islington,  of  an 
asthma  and  dropsy,  on  Thursday  afternoon.  May  9th. 
She  was  born  in  Ireland  in  November,  1688,  and  was 
about  15  years  of  age  when  she  came  to  England,  and 
married  to  Mr.  Forster  in  1719.  She  was  buried  in  a 
vault  in  Tindal’s  Ground  in  Bunhill  Fields.” 

Edward  F.  Eimbault. 

An  Electioneering  Breakfast.  — As  an  appendix 
to  the  notice  from  Grafton’s  Abridgment  of  his 
Chronicles,  printed  in  your  last  N umber  of  “ N. 
& Q.,”  I enclose  an  extract  from  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  of  April  23  to  25,  1761.  It  alfords  an- 
other specimen,  though  not  so  ancient,  of  the 
olden  time  at  parliamentary  elections. 

“ The  following  Breakfast  was  given  at  the  House  of  a 
late  Candidate  for  a County  on  the  day  of  Election : 

31  Pigeon  Pies. 

24  Sirloins  of  Beef. 

6 Collars  of  Beef  sliced. 

10  Hams  sliced. 

244  Chickens  to  the  Hams. 

6 Dozen  of  Tongues  sliced. 

10  Buttocks  of  Beef. 

11  Ach-bones  of  Ditto. 

13  Quarters  of  Veal. 

44  Ditto  House-lamb. 

56  Pound  of  Cheese. 

8 Pound  of  Chocolate. 

5 Pound  of  Coffee. 

20  Dozen  Bottles  of  strong  Beer. 

10  Hogsheads  of  Ditto. 

3 Ditto  of  Wine. 

2 Ditto  of  Punch.” 

What  county  was  referred  to  is  not  said,  but  a 
paragraph  immediately  following  this  enumeration 
tells  the  reader  that  — 

“ On  Saturday  night  last  the  Poll  for  the  County  of 
Westmoreland  was  as  under: 

For  Sir  James  Lowther,  751.  , 

John  Upton,  Esq.,  637. 

Edw.  Wilson,  Esq.,  674.” 

H.  E. 

Peele  and  Coleridge  : Parallel  Passage.  — In 
looking  over  George  Peele’s  Hunting  of  Cupid,  a 
few  days  ago,  I was  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
the  beginning  of  that  piece  to  one  of  the  verses  of 
Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner,  and  so  strong  is  the 
resemblance,  that  I have  little  doubt  that  Cole- 
ridge borrowed  his  idea  from  Peele.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  passages  I refer  to  : 

“ It  ceased ; yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A noise  like  of  a hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a quiet  tune.” 

Coleridge’s  Poems,  8vo.  edition  of  1854, 
p.  107. 

“ On  the  snowie  browes  of  Albion,  sweet  woodes,  sweet 
running  brookes,  y'  chide  in  a pleasant  tune  and  make 
quiet  murmur,  leaving  [laving?]  the  lilies,  mints  and 


waterflowers,  in  ther  gentle  glide.”  — Peele’s  Dramatic 
Works,  by  Dyce,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

Coleridge’s  verse  conjures  up  a very  pretty  pic- 
ture ; but  I cannot  help  giving  a preference  to  the 
above  extract  from  the  Hunting  of  Cupid,  which, 
although  prose,  I think  contains  more  of  the 
poetic  sentiment  than  does  the  verse  quoted  from 
the  Ancient  Mariner : and  if  I am  right  in  my  con- 
jecture, Coleridge  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
original.  W.  B.  C. 


«auerfe^. 

SIR  WILLIAM  KEITH  — HENRY  HUGH  FERGUSON. 

Having  a work  in  preparation  for  the  press, 
which  comprises  a biographical  notice  of  Sir  Wm. 
Keith,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Colonial  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania  (1717),  I am  desirous  of  obtaining 
some  information  not  to  be  had  here. 

Begarding  his  lineage.  I am  somewhat  in 
doubt,  though,  on  consulting  Guillam,  &c.,  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  was  of  the  Powburn  family. 
At  his  death,  noticed  in  London  Mag.,  1749 
(p.  529.),  his  title  is  said  to  have  descended  to  his 
son  Robert.  To  be  brief : I would  like  replies  to 
the  following  queries  : — 

1.  Who  were  his  immediate  ancestors,  and  are 

any  of  his  descendants  living  ? . 

2.  When  did  he  obtain  his  baronetcy  ? 

3.  How  long  was  he  in  Parliament  after  1732  ? 

4.  Did  he  die  in  “ Old  Bailey”  prison  ? or  was 
there  a street  of  that  name  in  which  he  lived  ? 
(See  Gent's  Mag.,  Nov.  or  Dec.  1749.) 

I would  also  like  to  know  something  of  Henry 
Hugh  Ferguson,  who  married  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1772  ; went  to  England  in  1775  ; returned  here  in 
1777,  espousing  the  British  cause ; was  commis- 
sary of  prisoners  under  Gen.  Howe,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1779,  or  thereabout,  separating 
from  his  wife,  who  remained  here  (the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  who  was  said  to  have  conveyed  an 
offer  of  a bribe  from  Gov.  Geo.  Johnstone  to  Gen. 
Joseph  Reed.) 

When  last  heard  from,  he  (F.)  had  gone  to 
Flanders  in  1793. 

I should  like  to  have  a reply,  if  possible,  by  re- 
turn, or  early  steamer ; and  would  also  suggest 
that  a duplicate  be  published  in  ” N.  & Q.”  there- 
after, to  prevent  misconception. 

Henry  C.  Wetmore. 

N.B.  If  addressed  by  letter,  my  address  is, 
Care  of  Great  Western  Insurance  Company,  107. 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHAKSPEARIAN  ftUERIES. 

1.  Editions  of  the  Sonnets.  — Can  you  inform 
me  how  many  copies  of  “ Shake- spear e's  Sonnets, 
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never  before  imprinted,  4to.,  London,  by  G.  Eld 
for  T.  T.,  1609,”  are  known  to  be  in  existence  ? 

Is  this  the  same  edition  as  that  which  Professor 
Tycho  Mommsen  has  just  discovered  in  Germany, 
his  copy  stating  that  they  “ are  [to  be  solde  by 
John  Wright  dwelling]  at  Christ  Church-gate  ” ? 

The  Professor  in  his  letter  to  The  Athenceum 
announcing  his  discovery,  also  mentions  another 
edition,  “sold  by  AVilliam  Aspley,”  of  the  same 
date ; perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how  many  editions 
there  were  of  the  Sonnets,  as  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s 
Shahsperiana  I can  only  find  the  one  “imprinted 
by  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.,”  mentioned  ? 

2.  Whose  is  the  Sonnet,  “ If  music  and  sweet 
poetry  agree."  — Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
readers,  kindly  inform  me  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  a sonnet  commencing  : 

“ If  music  and  sweet  poetrj'  agree, 

As  they  needs  must,  the  sister  and  the  brother,” 

published  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1599,  as 
Shakspeare’s,  by  W.  Jaggard  ? 

It  is  omitted  — I suppose  upon  good  grounds 
— in  many  of  the  recent  English  editions  of  the 
poems  of  Shakspeare ; but  hi.  Francois  Hugo,  I 
see,  gives  it  a place  in  his  Sonnets  de  Shakspere 
just  published,  adding  in  a note  : 

“ Ce  sonnet  est  emprunte  h un  recueil  depoemes  imprimd 
en  1599,  avec  le  nom  de  Shakspere,  sous  ce  titre;  ‘Le 
Pelerin  passionne.’  II  nous  a paru  completeraent  isoie 
dans  la  collection  oil  le  hasard  et  peut-etre  la  fraude  Fa 
fait  entrer ; et  nous  croyons  I’avoir  remis  ici  h,  sa  veritable 
place.” 

Ignoto. 


^mor  OucrieS. 

Richard  Johnson  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom.  — Where  is  any  biographical  in- 
formation to  be  found  respecting  Richard  John- 
son, whose  writings  must  at  one  time  have  been 
extremely  popular  ? and  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  compile  a bibliographical  account  of  them, 
more  especially  of  his  best-known  work.  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  f What  is  the 
date  of  the  first  edition  of  it,  and  what  the  date  of 
the  last  ? F.  R.  S. 

Fisher’s  “ Poetical  Rhapsodies.  — There  was  a 
volume  entitled  Poetical  Rhapsodies  published  in 
1818,  by  J.  B.  Fisher.  Is  anything  known  re- 
garding the  author  ? He  also  published  a poem 
called  The  Hermitage.  R.  Ixglis. 

Richard,  King  of  the  Romans.  — During  the  in- 
terregnum (1256—1273),  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  William  (Earl  of  Holland),  the  Germanic  em- 
pire was  so  distracted,  that  no  native  prince  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  William’s 
successor.  The  choice  of  the  electors,  therefore, 
fell  upon  two  foreigners  : one  party  at  Frankfort 
selecting  Richard  Earl  of  Gornw^ll,  son  of  King 


John  of  England,  who  had  the  majority  of  votes  ; 
and  the  other  choosing  Alfonso,  King  of  Castile. 
Richard  was  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  visited  Germany  four  times,  but 
lost  his  dignity  by  attending  to  the  civil  wars  In 
England.  At  his  death,  Alfonso,  who  had  never 
quitted  Spain  since  his  election,  was  set  aside ; 
and  Rodolph,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of 
the  Austrian  dynasty,  elected  (1273).  Such  is 
the  account  I have  been  able  to  collect  from  books 
of  reference ; but  I have  heard  it  asserted  that  a 
vice-emperor  was  always  elected  at  the  same  time 
with  the  emperor  ; and  that  this  vice-emperor, 
in  case  of  his  surviving  the  emperor,  always  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  his  title  being  “ King  of  the 
Romans.”  As  I have  never  met  with  the  title 
save  in  the  case  of  Richard,  I should  like  to  know 
if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  above  hypo- 
thesis ? And  any  farther  particulars  respecting 
him  and  the  title  would  be  very  desirable,  as 
notices  of  him  in  ordinary  reading  are  exceedingly 
scanty.  E.  S.  Taylor. 

Bead  Roll.  — ■ What  was  the  meaning  of  a 
“ Bead  Roll,”  in  a country  parish,  in  the  year 
1558  ? 

I see  an  entry  in  an  old  churchwarden’s  parish 
account-book,  as  follows : 

“ Item,  received  of  Harry  Wav  for  to  be  put  into  the 
Bead  Bulk,  3s.  4d.” 

“ Item,  received  of  Katharine  Way  for  6 names  to  be 
put  into  the  Bede  Roll,  6s.  8d.” 

These  entries  are  found  among  receipts  for 
“kynelles,”  and  for  “ pittes ; ” meaning,  I believe, 
for  ringing  for  funerals,  and  for  special  graves. 

I have  seen  in  some  old  book,  but  I cannot  re- 
collect where,  that  the  “ Bede  Roll  ” was  the  roll 
of  dead  persons,  for  whom  masses  were  to  be 
offered  ; and  I suppose  that  a gift  to  this  fund  was 
equivalent  to  paying  for  prayers  for  the  dead. 

It  was  after  this  date,  I suppose,  that  the  “ Bede 
Roll  ” became  a charity  list,  if  that  was  ever  the 
case  in  England. 

Perhaps  whoever  answers  these  questions  would 
refer  to  the  books  where  information  is  to  be 
found,  and  would  thereby  confer  a double  obliga- 
tion on  F.  M.  H. 

Legend  of  the  Alligator.  — Whence  comes  the 
saying  that  alligators  have  shed  false  tears  ever 
since  they  partook  of  the  garlic  made  use  of  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Israelites  while  employed  in 
building  the  pyramids  ? M.  A.  Ball. 

Dr.  Hawhins  and  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.— Thera 

was  printed,  in  small  4to.,  at  Heidelbergh  (1633), 
a very  uncommon  tractate,  De  Melancholia, 
written  by  AVilliam  Hawkins,  M.D.,  an  English- 
man, and  dedicated  to  his  countryman  John. 
More,  M.D. 

It  was  written  for  a most  illustrious  “ Heroine,” 
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whose  name  is  not  given  ; but  who  we  may  con- 
jecture was  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Can 
information  be  given  : 1.  As  to  Hawkins  ? 2.  As 
to  Dr.  More  ? and  last,  though  not  least,  whether 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  is  generally  known  to  have 
been  subject  to  hypochondria  ? J.  M. 

Style  of  the  Authorised  Version.  — Can  any 
writer  be  named  from  Wicliflfe  and  Chaucer  to 
James  L,  whose  English  style  resembles  that  of 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ? ‘fl  ^ 

Eminent  Physicians  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
— Are  any  biographical  notices  extant  of  the 
eminent  physicians  Dr.  Theodore  Maherne,  Sir 
Thomas  Millington,  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  Dr. 
Needham,  Sir  Thomas  Weatherly,  Dr.  Brown,  and 
Dr.  Hobbs  ; the  four  last  of  whom  attended  King 
Charles  II.  in  his  last  illness  ? A.  Tatlok,  M.  A. 

Pyrrhocorax.  — In  a curious  old  road-book, 
which  I recently  purchased,  entitled  Britannia 
Bepicta,  or  Ogilhy  Improv'd,  by  John  Owen  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Gent.,  and  Eman.  Bowen, 
Engraver,  1720,  it  is  stated  at  p.  67.  that  “the 
country  people  to  their  sorrow  know  the  Cornish 
Chough  called  Pyrrhocorax  to  be  not  only  a thief, 
but  an  incendiary,  and  privately  to  sett  houses  on 
fire,  as  well  as  rob  them  of  what  they  find  por- 
table.” I should  have  treated  this  as  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  fabulous  in  natural  history,  but  the 
Penny  Cyclop,  (art.  “ Corvidas  ”)  quotes  from  Pen- 
nant, “ It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted 
sticks,  so  that  there  are  instances  of  houses  being 
set  on  fire  by  its  means  ; which  is  the  reason  that 
Camden  calls  it  incendiaria  avis.”  I would  there- 
fore ask,  can  any  of  your  correspondents  sub- 
stantiate or  disprove  this  accusation  against  the 
Pyrrhocorax  ? E.  G.  R. 

Political  Romances  of  the  Times  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Louis  XIV.  — Has  any  book  been  written  on 
the  personal  and  political  romances  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  Barclay’s 
Argenis  may  be  considered  the  beginning  ? I 
shall  be  obliged  by  any  account  or  information 
where  I may  find  one  of  Lysandre  et  Caliste, 
Mylord  Courtenay,  Le  Capucin  Ecossais,  and  Le 
Cochon  Militaire.  Is  there  any  authentic  key  to 
Argenis  f James  Wood. 

Mosely. 

John,  Duhe  of  Marlborough,  ^c.  — Where  are 
the  letters  referred  to  in  the  following  cutting 
from  a newspaper  of  the  year  1818,  now  pre- 
served? Has  their  contents  been  used  for  his- 
torical purposes  since  ? 

“ Original  MS.  Letters.  — Mr.  H.  Phillips,  of  Bond 
Street,  submitied  for  sale,  by  public  auction,  upwards  of 
three  hundi-ed  original  Manuscript  letters  of  John,  the 
Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  then 


Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  many  of  them 
containing  matter  of  very  considerable  interest.  These 
Letters,  together  with  three  Notes  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne,  to  her  favourite  Secretary,  were  sold  for  Five  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy  Guineas. 

“The  notes  themselves  do  honour  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  Queen.  Two  of  them  are  upon  the  melan- 
cholj’  subject  of  the  execution  of  a capital  convict  of  the 
name  of  Jeffries.  The  first  incloses  to  the  Minister  a pe- 
tition which  her  Majesty  had  received  in  favour  of  the 
culprit ; upon  which  she  says  to  her  Minister,  ‘ it  appears 
he  has  a wife  and  six  children ; ’ and  concludes  ‘ if  it  he  a 
case  of  compassion  (that  is  a case  where  mercy  can  pro- 
perly be  shown)  take  care  that  his  life  may  be  saved.’ 

“ The  other  note  of  the  following  day  states  that  she 
has  ‘ been  so  pressed  by  the  woman  ’ (the  wife  of  Jeffries,  no 
doubt),  and  positively  commands  a respite  of  the  execu- 
tion, to  afford  time  for  a full  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

“ The  third  communication  from  her  Majesty  is  of  an 
open  letter  which  she  had  written  to  Lord  Peterborrow, 
and  thus  submits  to  the  perusal  of  her  Secretary. 

“ Her  Majestj'  uniformly  subscribes  herself, 

‘ Your  very  affectionate  Friend, 

‘ Axne  R.’  ” 
W.  J.  FitzPateick. 

Stillorgan,  Dublin. 

Prayers  in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  Earl  of 

Derby Among  the  “ Orders  and  Instructions 

to  be  observed  by  all  the  Ministers  of  this  Island,” 
issued  by  Commissioners  “ appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ” at  the  Restoration,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing, being  the  fifth  of  six  orders,  dated  a.d.  1660, 
signed  Richard  Sherlock  and  Ja.  Hinde,  and  now 
in  the  Diocesan  Registry  : 

“ 5th.  That  you  observe  the  SO***  of  Januarie,  being 
the  day  whereupon  Charles  ye  King  of  euer  blessed 
memorie  suffer’d  Martirdome  for  the  Sake  of  His  Church 

and  people;  and  that  you  observe  also,  the Octob’' 

being  the  day  whereupon  yo’'  late  Hon^e  L*  James  Earle 
of  Derby  the  Ld  of  this  Isle  suffered  Death  for  righteous- 
ness — and  the  order  of  prayers  for  these  dayes  you  shall 
have  presently.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  say  whether 
any  form  of  prayer  was  composed  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
suffered  decapitation  at  Bolton  on  the  15  th  Oc- 
tober, 1651,  and  if  so,  whether  the  prayers  were 
ever  used  in  the  churches  of  the  island  ? 

Gilbeet  j.  Fkench. 

Bolton. 

Dr.  Bongout.  — 

“The  Journey  of  Dr. Robert  Bongout  and  his  Lady,  to 
Bath.  Performed  in  the  year  177-.  Lond.,  Dodsley, 
1778.” 

Portrait  by  J.  Colyer,  of  a heavy  looking  gent, 
with  a remarkably  protuberant  under  lip. 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  scandal  of  the  day, 
and  could  only  have  been  relished  as  a caricature 
upon  some  well-known  medicus,  who  here  figures, 
in  doggrel,  as  a bon-vivant,  connoisseur,  and  hen- 
pecked husband.  The  book  is  said  to  have  been 
bought  up ; consequently,  when  a copy  appears  in 
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a bookseller's  catalogue,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a flourish  upon  its  extraordinary  rarity.  My 
copy  came  not  from  one  of  those  dear  shops,  but 
was  dug  out  of  a fourpenny  box  in  a late  biblio- 
graphical cruise  in  the  suburbs.  Can  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  say  who  sat  for  this  portrait  of  Dr. 
Bongout  ? J.  O. 

The  Sibylline  Verses.  — In  Sharpe’s  Es;ypt 
(vol.  ii.  p.  167.,  3rd  edit.)  is  mentioned  a poem 
named  the  “ Sibylline  Verses.”  Mr.  Sharpe  states 
that  it  describes  the  Roman  emperors  by  the 
numbers  or  first  letters  of  their  names,  and  thus 
teaches  us  what  is  meant  by  the  number  of  the 
Beast  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  have  this  statement  explained. 

A Reader. 


of  that  class  so  unmeaning  and  capricious  as  the 
above.  Becke. 

“ Re^i  Sacrum.”  — Who  was  the  author  of  a 
small  book  entitled,  — 

“Regi  Sacrum.  London,  printed  for  Tlio.  Dring,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  hfe  Shop  at  the  George  in  Peet  Street, 
near  St.  Duustan’s  Church,  1660.” 

Facing  the  title  is  an  engraved  plate  with  the 
following  lettering  : 

” MeVot^ei/  otTrep  ea'pei/.” 

[“  May  we  remain  where  we  are.”] 

Is  this  book  scarce  ? B.  B. 

Autographs. — Who  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  “ collector  ” of  autographs  ? At  what  period 
were  they  first  considered  valuable  ? Autog. 


Powell  of  Herefordshire.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  afford  me  the  information  as  to 
which  branch  of  the  Powells  or  Ap  Howells  of 
Wales  the  family  of  Powell  of  Herefordshire  are 
descended  ? Cl.  Hopper. 

Copper  Coins  or  Tokens  of  the  last  Century.  — 
An  opulent  farmer  (an  octogenarian)  died  the 
other  day.  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
bag  of  old  halfpence  collected  by  him,  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  and  would  trouble  anyone  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  class  of  numismatics  they  belong  to. 
They  are,  perhaps,  too  abnormal  for  classification, 
possibly  spurious,  or  the  work  of  some  idle  'prentice 
hand  that  could  hardly  spell.  They  are  badly 
made,  many  struck  not  in  the  centre,  and  certain 
letters  almost  uniformly  defaced  in  all.  The  dates 
range  from  1760  to  1791,  but  chiefly  1771.  An 
ordinary  profile  head  (but  with  just  a hint  of  ar- 
mour on  the  bust)  does  duty  for  the  first  and 
second  Georges,  for  two  Popes,  for  Claudius,  and 
a certain  “Glaucous,”  also  for  Gulielmus  Shak- 
speare,  &c. ; the  reverses  being  either  a (quasi) 
Britannia,  or  a crown  and  harp  ; with  various  le- 
gends, a.s  North  Wales,  Hebrides,  Hibernia,  Britain 
Hides,  or  sometimes,  Britan  Buies  (other  mis- 
spellings are  Britiannia,  Gorguis,  Claudais,  Scc.^ 
I will  specify  a few  more  particularly  : 


George  Gordon  Reverse 

Glaucous  . Dei . Sea  „ 

Clauduis  Romanus  „ 

Georivs  II.  Ren.  „ 

Gregorivs  III.  Pont.  „ 

Celestin  II.  Pope  „ 

George  Gordon  „ 

Gregory  III.  Pon.  „ 


Britons  Rule,  1776 
Breda  (apparently),  but 
in  some  “ Britannia.” 
Pax  Placid.  1771 
Bonny  Girl,  1771 
Britain  Rules,  1771 
North  Wales,  1765 
Britons  Rule,  1776 
British  Tars,  1797 


I know  nothing  of  minting  processes  ; but  such 
freaks  as  the  above  suggest  the  idea  of  tyros 
trifling  with  their  implements,  much  as  idle 
printers’  'prentices  might  do  with  their  masters’ 


type. 

One  of  course  thinks  of  the  local  tokens  of  the 


last  generation ; but  I do  not  remember  anything 


York  Proclamations  respecting  Unthrifty  Folk. 
— In  Drake’s  York,  p.  197.  we  have  the  sheriffs’ 
Proclamation  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

“ Also,  that  all  manner  of  whores,  thieves,  dice-players, 
and  all  other  unthrifty  folk,  be  Wellcome  to  the  towne, 
whether  they  come  late  or  early,  at  the  reverence  of  the 
high  feaste  of  Yoole,  till  the  twelve  days  be  passed.” 

Are  such  licences  met  with  in  other  places  ? 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  “ at  the 
reverence  of?  ”* 

In  another  York  Proclamation  we  find  — 

“Also  that  no  common  woman  walk  in  the  street  with- 
out a ray-hood  on  her  head  and  a wand  in  her  hand.” 

A note  says  — Ray-hood,  a radiated  or  striped 
hood,  I suppose.  B. 

Hanbury's  Bequest  for  County  Histoi'ies.  — The 
Rev.  W.  Hanbury,  Rector  of  Church  Langton, 
Leicestershire,  left  in  1817  [1778?]  a fund  for 
the  compiling  and  publishing  a history  of  every 
county  of  England  by  a professor  for  the  purpose.]" 
Can  you  inform  me  if  the  bequest  has  been  so  em- 
ployed ? G.  S. 


d^mnr  caucrtejS  tm'tj  fln^bjertS. 

Callander's  “ Bibliotheca  Septentrionalis."  — A 
few  days  ago,  on  looking  over  some  old  papers,  I 
met  with  the  following  prospectus  : 

“ Speedily  will  be  published.  Bibliotheca  Septenlrionalis, 
or  an  Unimr  sal  Dictionary,  containing  everything  rela- 
tive to  the  Northern  Nations,  from  the  Sources  of  the 
Danube  and  Rhine  to  the  Extremities  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland;  comprehending  their  Ancient  Histories  and 
Traditions,  the  Revolutions  of  their  several  Empires, 
their  different  Sects  in  Religion  and  Politics,  their  Go- 
vernments, Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  in  Peace  and  War; 
their  Arts  and  Sciences,  Theology,  Mythology,  Magic; 


[*  Regard  with  honour  or  awe.  See  this  proclamation 
in  extmso  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  ed.  1769,  iv.  182. ; and  in 
Bohn’s  edit,  of  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  i.  477.] 

[t  See  a notice  of  this  fund  in  Gent.  Mag.,  May,  1817, 
p.  469.] 
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Ph3'sic,  Medicine,  Moralit)%  Chronology,  Geography,  As- 
tronom^’^,  Ehetoric,  and  Grammar;  the  Lives  and  re- 
markable Actions  of  their  Kings,  Statesmen,  Legislators, 
Judges,  Warriors,  Historians,  Orators,  and  Poets.  With 
an  Account  of  and  Extracts  from  their  Ancient  Bards 
and  Historians,  forming  a complete  Body  of  Northern 
Historj’-,  from  the  most  remote  Antiouity  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Seventeenth  Centurj'.  By  John  Callander 
of  Craig-Forth,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  printed  by  Bell  and 
Murrajq  for  W.  Strahan,  London,  and  W.  Gordon,  Edin- 
burgh, MDCCLXXVIII.” 

There  is  annexed  to  it  an  address  “ to  the 
reader,”  consisting  of  two  pages  and  a half.  Then 
follow  six  pages  and  a half  of  “ Specimen  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Septentj'ionalis."  Was  this  hook  ever 
published  ? If  it  was,  is  it  to  be  had  or  seen  ? 
From  the  specimens  the  author  seems  to  have 
sedulously  studied  his  subject.  J.  S.  s. 

[This  learned  work  was  never  published:  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  the  prospectus  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  John  Callander,  Esq.,  of  Craig  Forth,  was  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  editor  of  Two  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems : the  Gaberlunzie-lAan,  and  Christ’s  Kirk 
on  the  Green,  Edinb.  1782,  to  which  he  has  appended  some 
curious  philological  notes.  Mr.  Callander  was  a member 
and  Secretary’’  for  Foreign  Correspondence  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  in  whose  library  will  be 
found  a great  mass  of  his  unpublished  MSS.  Among 
these  is  a series  of  annotations  on  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
of  which  the  first  book  was  printed  in  1760  by  way  of 
specimen.  Mr.  Callander  died  at  a good  old  age  on  Sept. 
14,  1789.  Several  of  his  letters  are  published  in  a little 
work  entitled  Letters  from  Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  John  Callander,  etc.,  to  George  Baton,  Edinb. 
1830.3 

'•'•London  Directory — When  and  by  whom 
was  the  first  London  Directory  published  ? Has  a 
Directory  been  published  from  that  time  to  this 
without  interruption  by  one  party  or  another  ? 
and  also  where  can  they  be  seen  ? Stoker. 

[The  first  London  Directory  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
James  Brown,  a native  of  Kelso  in  Scotland,  born  May  23, 
1709,  educated  at  Westminster,  and  died  at  Stoke  New- 
ington, Nov.  1788.  In  1732,  having  arranged  its  plan, 
he  committed  the  practical  working  of  it  to  Mr.  Henry 
Kent,  a printer  in  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  who  published  it 
under  the  title  of  Kent’s  Directory ; or,  a List  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Traders  in  London.  This  was  succeeded  by  a host 
of  competitors  for  public  favour,  such  as  The  Polite  Intel- 
ligencer ; Gentleman’s  Register ; British  Imperial  Kalendar  ; 
Holden’s  Triennial  Directory,  Boyle’s  Court  Guide;  Royal 
Kalendar ; Court  and  City  Registei — all  were  in  existence 
in  the  last  century,  and  many  of  them  continued  into  the 
present.  The  Post  Office  Directory  commenced  in  the 
year  1800,  as  a humble  duodecimo  of  300  pages,  which  is 
now  developed  into  a large  octavo  of  2700  pages.  A writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1856,  remarks,  that  “ a 
collection  of  London  Directories,  varied  in  kind  and  in 
date,  would  be  a literary  curiosity,  a type  of  progress,  a 
record  of  development,  analogous  to  the  yearly  advance- 
ment of  the  great  city  itself.  It  would  show,  not  onlj' 
the  extent  to  which  houses  and  inhabitants  have  in- 
creased in  number;  but  also  the  changes  in  the  social 
and  commercial  arrangements  of  successive  generations. 
Yet  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  anything  like  a complete  set  of  old  Directories  is 
in  existence,  Our  great  national  library  is  extremely 


deficient  in  this  class  of  books : it  is  far  exceeded  bj*  the 
collection,  imperfect  though  it  be,  possessed  bj'the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society.”] 

Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton.  — I wish  to  find  some 
work  relating  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  the  above  nobleman,  which  I have  heard 
stated  in  a lecture-room  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  a most  fearful  and  solemn  character, 
and  of  which  I desire  to  be  more  accurately  and 
clearly  informed.  I cannot  find  any  reference  to 
such  circumstances  in  Knight’s  Cyclopaedia. 

Edward  Y.  Lowxe. 

[An  account  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  supposed  vision 
may  be  found  in  Nash’s  History  of  Worcestershire,  Supp., 
p.  36.  See  also  Boswell’s  Johnson,  edit.  1853,  p.  763., 
where  occurs  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Croker : “ There 
were  two  supposed  appearances,  one  of  a spectre  to  Lord 
Lj'ttelton  announcing  his  death  three  days  before  the 
event,  and  another  of  Lord  Lyttelton  himself  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Miles  Peter  Andrews  (then  at  his  partner  Mr.  Pigou’s 
at  Dartford),  about  the  hour  that  his  lordship  died  in 
London.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1815, 
i.  597.,  with  details  which  substantially  agree  with  what 
I have  heard  Mr.  Andrews  himself  relate  more  than  once, 
but  alwaj's  reluctantly,  and  with  an  evidently  solemn 
conviction  of  its  truth.  See  also  Gent.  Mag.,  1816,  ii. 
422.”3 

Tessone:  Wolves.  — Your  editorial  request  for 
information  respecting  wolves  in  England  induces 
me  to  submit  the  following  extract  from  the 
Rotuli  Hundredorum,  vol.  ii.,  “ Huntingdonshire,” 
p.  627. : 

“ Et  dcs  Jobs  Engajme  tenet  pffcm  de  dno  Reg’  in 
capit’  ad  canes  suos  pascend  quibi  canibus  Crit  ad  lupu 
wipe  catu  broccu  & tessone  & lepore  in  iiij  comitat’  & di’ 
videll  in  comit’  Norh^^mt’  Hunt’  Oxon’  Bokingh^m  & 
Roteland.” 

Here  we  have  in  so  late  a period  as  7 Edw.  I., 
hounds  kept  for  wolf  hunting. 

I want  to  know  the  difference  between  broccu 
and  tessone.  A brock  is  certainly  a badger,  and 
so,  I suppose,  is  tesso,  from  the  Dutch  form  Das 
of  the  (xerman  Dachs  and  Latin  Taxus  ; but  if  so, 
why  are  both  names  used  ? The  two  volume 
edition  of  Du  Cange  does  not  contain  tessone,  nor 
several  other  dog-latin  words  of  the  Rotuli,  a list 
of  which  I must  at  some  future  time  ask  you  to 
insert  in  “ H.  & Q.”  What  a boon  to  archaeolo- 
gists would  a moderate-sized  Dictionary  Mediae  et 
Infimae  Latinitatis,  with  English  explanations,  and 
especial  references  to  Domesday  Booh,  and  other 
English  records,  and  published  at  a reasonable 
price,  be ! 

An  old  male  badger  (broccu  or  tessone,  which  ?) 
was  killed  in  a railway  cutting  at  Brundall,  be- 
tween Horwich  and  Yarmouth,  a few  weeks  ago. 

E.  G.  R. 

[That  these  animals  are  two  distinct  species  is  evident, 
the  latter  meaning  a wild  hog,  as  intimated  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Du  Cange’s  Glossary,  Paris  edition, 
1736:  “Occitanis  Tessones  sunt  porcelli,  qua  notione, 
usurpatur  in  yeten  Ceremoniali  B.  M,  Deauratse ; ” 
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although  in  the  dictionaries  the  French  taisson,  the 
Italian  tasso,  are  rendered  a brock,  badger,  or  gray.] 

Quotation.  — Whence  the  following  line,  and 
what  is  its  context  ? 

“ £st  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra.” 

E.  G.  R. 

[See  Horace,  Epist.,  lib.  i.  ep.  i.  line  32.] 

Dr.  John  Lightfoot.  — If  any  correspondent 
has  in  his  possession  a copy  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
John  Lightfoot,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  prefixed,  I should  like  to  ask 
whether  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  memoir  as  having 
been  rector  of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire  from  1630 
till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1675.  I have  just 
read  an  account  of  his  life  that  quite  ignores  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  rector  of  Ashley  at  all,  al- 
though I believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having 
been  so  for  the  time  I mention,  and  resident  there, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  parish  register,  from 
1635  to  1642.  W.  T. 

[The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  prefixed  to  the  folio 
edition  of  his  Works,  1684,  states,  “That  from  Stone  Dr. 
Lightfoot  removed  to  Hornsey,  near  London,  for  the  sake 
of  the  library  of  Sion  College;  from  thence  in  the  spring 
of  1630,  he  and  his  family  came  to  Uttoxeter,  where  he 
continued  till  the  September  following,  when  Sir  Row- 
land Cotton  preferred  him  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  co. 
Stafford.  Here  he  continued  in  great  esteem  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years,  pursuing  his  Rabbinical  studies,  having 
built  himself  a small  house  in  the  midst  of  a garden, 
containing  a study,  a withdrawing  room,  and  chamber 
above ; and  did  choose  to  lodge  here,  though  it  were  so 
near  to  his  family  and  parsonage-house.  He  continued 
in  this  place  till  June,  1642,  after  which  he  became  a kind 
of  exile  in  London.”] 


Robert  Dallam,  Organ-builder.  — 

“Hie  jacet  D““®  Robertas  Dallum,  Instrumenti  Pneu- 
raatici  (quod  vulgo  Organum  nuncupant)  peritissimus 
Artifex;  filius  Thomse  Dallum  de  Dallum  in  comitat. 
Lancastri®,  mortuus  est  die  Mali  ultimo 


Anno 


fDomini  1665. 
(Aitatis  sure  63. 


Qui  postquam  diversas  Europ®  plagas  hac  arte  (qua  pr®- 
cipue  claruit)  exornasset,  solum  hoc  tandem,  in  quo  re- 
quiescit,  cinere  suo  insignivit.” 

This  inscription  is  given  in  Wood’s  Hist,  and 
Antiq.  Univ.  Oxoniensis,  1674,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.  Is 
anything  now  known  of  the  works  of  this  organ- 
builder  ? W.  C.  Teevelyan. 


[Robert  Dallam,  or  Dallum,  citizen  and  blacksmith  of 
London,  was  born  in  1602,  and  died  in  1665;  he  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He  built 
the  organ  in  New  College  Chapel,  and  the  small  one  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford ; but  his  principal  work  appears 
to  have  been  the  organ  in  York  Minster,  destroyed  when 
that  noble  building  was  partially  burnt.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  erection  of  the  latter  organ 
are  detailed  in  The  Organ,  its  History  and  Construction, 
by  E.  J.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Rimbault,  1855,  p.  52. ; and  in 
Crosse’s  Account  of  the  York  Musical  Festival^  4to.  1826, 
pp.  134-5.,  and  Appendix.] 


PraecTs  Lines  on  the  Speaker.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  furnish  a copy  of  lines  written  by  the 
late  Winthrop  Mack  worth  Praed  on  seeing  the 
Speaker  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  asleep 
in  his  place  ? I have  lost  the  copy  I had,  which 
was  cut  from  a newspaper.  There  are,  I think, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  lines,  but  I can  re- 
collect three  only  ; the  first  — 

“ Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  when  you  maj-,’’ 
and,  — : 

“ Hume  will  soon  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a question  of  fifteen-pence.” 

J.  W.  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


[These  clever  lines  are  preserved  in  a volume  entitled 
Lillian  and  other  Poems,  by  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed, 
New  York,  1852,  p.  246. : 

“VERSES  ON  SEEING  THE  SPEAKER  ASLEEP  IN  HIS  CHAIR 
IN  ONE  OF  THE  DEBATES  OF  THE  FIRST  REFORMED 
PARLLUIENT. 


“ Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  ’tis  surely  fair. 

If  you  may  n’t  in  your  bed,  that  you  should  in  your 
chair. 

Louder  and  longer  now  they  grow, 

Tory  and  Radical,  Ay  and  No ; 

Talking  by  night  and  talking  by  day, 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  ! 

“ Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker ; slumber  lies 
Light  and  brief  on  a Speaker’s  eyes. 

Fielden  or  Finn  in  a minute  or  two 
Some  disorderly  thing  will  do ; 

Riot  will  chase  repose  away  — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  1 
“ Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker.  Sweet  to  men 
Is  the  sleep  that  cometh  but  now  and  then. 

Sweet  to  the  weary,  sweet  to  the  ill. 

Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  in  the  mill. 

You  have  more  need  of  repose  than  they  — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may! 

“ Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 

Hume  will  no  doubt  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a question  of  sixteen- pence. 

Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  bray  — • 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may ! 

“ Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  dream  of  the  time. 

When  loyalty  was  not  quite  a crime. 

When  Grant  was  a pupil  in  Canning’s  school. 

And  Palmerston  fancied  Wood  a fool. 

Lord,  bow  principles  pass  away  — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may'  1 ”] 


■WRITING  WITH  THE  FOOT. 

(2“'»  S.  iii.  226.) 

The  entry  communicated  by  J.  G.  N.  from  a 
volume  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  may  be  paralleled 
by  a similar  memorandum  written  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  MS.  Addit.  14,850.  in  the  British  Museum,  con- 
taining the  Rentale  and  Custumarium  of  the  mo- 
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nastery  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  the  following 
words : 

“ Pede  meo  pprio  hoc  soripsi. 

Wretyn  by  me  Xpofor  Well’s, 
w*  my  foot’  and  nothyng  els. 

A“  dhi  1659  vltimo  August!.” 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  assertions  are 
to  be  taken  an  pied  de  la  lettre  or  not ; but  it  is 
well  known  that  some  persons  have  been  able  to 
write  with  their  feet,  and  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  vol.  i.  160.,  edit.  1849,  mention  is 
made  of.  an  artist  named  Cornelius  Ketel,  who 
painted  portraits  with  his  fingers  and  with  his 
toes. 

A curious  article  might  be  drawn  up  on  the 
metrical  lines  and  memoranda  which  the  scribes  of 
manuscripts  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  vo- 
lumes on  which  they  had  been  employed  ; and  in 
Cooper’s  Appendix  to  his  Pteport  on  the  Fmdera, 
vol.  A.  p.  147.,  many  specimens  of  these  are  given, 
collected  from  Feller’s  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  at 
Leipzig,  but  the  number  might  be  considerably 
augmented.  Among  them  is  the  following  distich  : 

“ Scribere  qui  nescit,  nullum  credit  esse  laborem, 

Tres  digiti  scrihunt,  dum  c»tera  membra  quiescunt.” 

Or,  as  it  is  written  at  the  end  of  a fine  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  Old  Royal  Collection, 
British  Museum,  6 a.  vi. : 

“ Tres  digiti  scribunt,  totum  corpusque  laborat, 

Scribere  qui  nescit,  nullum  putat  esse  laborem.” 

The  editors  of  the  French  edition  of  Silvestre’s 
Paleographic  Universelle  cite  a still  earlier  instance 
of  the  employment  of  this  phrase  by  the  scribe  of 
a MS.  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  of  the  seventh  century, 
preserved  at  Munich  : 

“Cultores  et  legentes,  mementote  mei  peccatori[s], 
quia  tribus  digitis  scribitur,  et.totus  membrus  liborat  (sic).” 

But  they  understand  the  words  literally,  and 
point  out  to  us  the  curious  fact  (!)  that  the  scribe 
had  only  three  fingers  on  the  hand  with  which  he 
wrote  the  volume  ! How  then  would  they  explain 
another  sentence  written  by  a scribe  in  one  of  the 
Leipzig  MSS.  ? 

“ Pinivi  librum  totum  sine  manibus  istum.” 

Unless  this  scribe  also  wrote  with  his  foot,  I see 
not  how  it  is  to  be  understood,  except  by  a quibble, 
which  it  no  doubt  is.  F.  Madden. 


IMPOSSIBLE  PROBLEMS. 

(2"''  S.  iii.  11.) 

I have  waited  to  reply  to  Mr.  Ingleby’s  ques- 
tions until  I could  look  again  at  one  or  two  points, 
and  also  until  I could  put  together  a few  remarks 
on  the  general  subject,  which  is  one  of  much 
curiosity,  and  continually  recurring  inquiry.  I 


must,  however,  premise  that  the  remarks  are  not 
addressed  to,  or  at,  Mr.  Ingleby  : not  that  I 
think  he  would  suppose  such  a thing,  but  because 
people  find  out  such  curious  meanings,  that,  with- 
out this  warning,  I should  not  be  surprised  if  I 
heard  that  Mr.  Ingleby  had  been  squaring  at  the 
circle,  and  that  I had  been  squaring  at  him  for  it. 

When  we  find  a long  and  enduring  discussion 
about  any  point  of  speculation,  we  naturally  ask 
whether  there  be  not  some  verbal  difficulty  at  the 
bottom.  What  is  the  solution  of  a problem  f It 
is  the  showing  how  to  arrive  at  a desired  result, 
under  prescribed  conditions  as  to  the  means  which 
are  to  be  used,  and  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  re- 
sult is  to  be  presented.  There  are  then  three  pos- 
sibilities of  impossibility.  The  desired  result  may 
be  among  non-existing  things ; the  prescribed  con- 
ditions maybe  insufficient;  the  form  demanded 
may  be  necessarily  unattainable.  And  any  one  of 
these  things  being  really  the  case,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  case.  Human 
nature,  which  always  assumes  that  it  can  know 
whatever  can  he  hnown,  must  bear  to  be  told  that 
this  assumption  may  be  one  of  its  little  mistakes, 
or  may  be  a true  exposition  of  its  own  powers, 
and  may  be  a matter  on  which  no  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at. 

In  prescribing  conditions  of  solution,  and  form 
of  result,  we  dictate  to  existence : we  determine 
that  our  mental  nature  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  we  shall  know  beforehand  what  means  are 
wanted,  and  what  form  the  result  shall  appear  in, 
the  matter  being  one  on  which  the  very  necessity 
of  proposing  the  problem  shows  our  ignorance. 
And  when  we  fail,  we  quarrel  with  the  universe. 
As  Person  did,  when  he  proposed  to  himself  the 
problem  of  taking  up  the  candlestick,  his  condition 
being  that  in  which  two  images  of  objects  appear, 
one  the  consequence  of  the  laws  of  light,  the  other 
what  a psychologist  would  perhaps  call  purely 
subjective.  He  accordingly  handled  the  wrong 
image,  which  of  course  did  not  prevent  his  fingers 
from  meeting.  Incensed  at  this,  he  exclaimed, 
“ D — the  nature  of  things.”  He  had  better  have 
attended  to  those  preliminaries  under  which  so 
simple  a problem  might  have  been  solved  without 
a quadratic  equation. 

IJndoubtedly  the  dictation  of  conditions  and  of 
form  has  been  attended  with  the  most  advantage- 
ous results.  Abundance  of  possibles  have  been 
turned  up  in  digging  for  impossibles.  Alchemy 
invented  chemistry ; astrology  greatly  improved 
astronomy  ; the  effort  to  find  a certainty  of  win- 
ning in  gambling  nurtured  the  science  under 
which  insurance  is  safe  and  intelligible,  and  the 
inscrutable  inquiry  into  ens  qiuitenus  ens,  so  pro- 
perly placed  gera  ra  (pvatua,  has  added  much  to 
our  power  of  investigating  homo  qiiatenus  homo. 

There  was  a separate  dictation  of  conditions  in 
arithmetic  and  in  geometry.  In  arithmetic,  the 
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simple  definite  number  or  fraction,  the  earliest 
object  of  our  attention,  was  declared  to  be  the 
universal  mode  of  expression.  It  was  prescribed 
to  the  circle  that  it  should  be,  in  circumference, 
a definitely  expressible  derivation  from  the  dia- 
meter : it  was  demanded  of  the  nature  of  things 
that  by  cutting  the  circumference  into  a certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  a certain  number  of  those 
parts  should  give  the  diameter  ; and  vice  versa. 

In  geometry,  Euclid  laid  down,  as  his  prescribed 
instruments,  the  straight  line  and  circle.  Of  all 
the  infinite  number  of  lines  which  exist,  he  would 
use  none  except  the  straight  line  and  circle.  It 
was  demanded  of  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  construct  a square  equal  to 
a given  circle,  without  the  use  of  any  curve  ex- 
cept the  circle. 

The  second  demand  was  not  quite  so  impudent 
as  the  first.  It  was  soon  discovered  and  proved 
that  there  is  no  square  root  to  2,  as  a definite  frac- 
tion of  a unit.  That  is,  there  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
terminable series  of  decimals,  l’414213o ; 

by  help  of  which  we  discover  the  square  root  of 
fractions  within  any  degree  of  nearness  to  2 we 
please.  And  yet,  with  such  a result  as  this  known 
to  all,  it  was  thought  the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
the  world  to  demand  that  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter  should  be  that  of  number 
to  number. 

I will  now  speak  of  the  problems  set  forth  in 
the  question. 

1.  The  three  bodies.  This  is  the  problem  of 
determining  the  motion  of  a planet  attracted,  not 
only  by  the  sun,  but  by  another  planet.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  integral  calculus,  it  was  de- 
manded of  the  nature  of  things  that  all  differen- 
tial equations  should  be  soluble  in  what  are' called 
finite  terms,  that  is  by  a definite  number  of  alge- 
braical, &c.  terms  consisting  of  our  usual  modes  of 
expression.  Mathematicians  had  not  then  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  unlimited 
number  of  modes  of  expression  of  which  those  we 
employ  cannot  give  an  idea,  except  by  intermin- 
able series.  Accordingly,  they  considered  the 
problem  of  three  bodies  unsolved  so  long  as  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  intermin- 
able series.  But  is  this  problem  unsolved,  in  any 
other  sense  than  this,  that  the  nature  of  things  has 
not  listened  to  human  dictation  on  matters  which 
humanity  knew  nothing  about  ? Do  we  not  find 
the  moon’s  place  within  a fraction  of  a second  of 
time,  by  the  existing  solution?  And  did  not 
Adams  and  Leverrier  even  solve  the  inverse 
problem.  Given  the  effect  produced  upon  a known 
planet  by  an  unknown  planet,  to  discover  the 
place  of  the  unknown  planet  ? There  are  hun- 
dreds of  problems,  in  pure  and  mixed  mathema- 
tics both,  which  are  treated  only  by  interminable 
series,  and  which  no  one  ever  complained  of  as 
not  being  solved.  The  difference  is  this ; we 


speak  of  these  problems  in  the  language  of  the 
newer  day ; we  speak  of  the  problem  of  three 
bodies  after  the  tradition  of  an  older  day. 

It  is  not  practicable,  that  is,  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
solving  the  problem  of  three  bodies  without  in- 
terminable series.  But  a long  chain  of  cogent 
analogies  convinces  every  one  who  has  gone 
through  them,  with  full  moral  evidence,  that  the 
finite  terms  must  be  terms  of  a kind  of  which  we 
have  at  present  no  conception. 

2.  The  perpetual  motion.  This  is  a problem  of 
a very  different  kind.  The  purse  of  Fortunatus, 
which  could  always  drop  a penny  out,  though 
never  a penny  was  put  in,  is  a problem  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  can  construct  this  purse  may  con- 
struct a perpetual  motion  ; in  this  way.  Let  him 
hang  the  purse  upside  down,  and  with  the  stream 
of  pence  which  will  flow  out  let  him  buy  a strong 
steam-engine,  and  pay  for  keeping  it  at  work  day 
and  night.  Have  a new  steam-engine  ready  to 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  old  one  at  its  last  gasp, 
and  so  on  to  all  eternity.  A perpetual  motion 
demands  of  the  nature  of  things  a machine  which 
shall  always  communicate  momentum  in  the  doing 
of  some  work,  without  ever  being  fed  with  any 
means  of  collecting  momentum.  It  could  be 
compassed,  in  a certain  way,  — that  is,  by  re- 
taining the  work  done  to  do  more  work,  which 
again  should  do  more,  and  so  on,  — if  friction  and 
other  resistances  could  be  abolished,  and  nothing 
thrown  away.  In  this  way  the  fall  of  a ton  of 
water  from  a reservoir  might  be  employed  in 
pumping  up  as  much  water  into  another  reservoir, 
which,  when  landed,  if  it  be  lawful  to  say  so  of 
water,  might,  by  its  subsequent  fall,  pump  up  an 
equal  quantity  into  the  original  reservoir,  and  so 
on,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  secula  secxdorum. 
But  not  a drop  must  be  wasted,  whether  by  adhe- 
sion to  the  reservoir,  by  evaporation,  by  splashing, 
or  in  any  way  whatever.  Every  drop  that  falls 
down  must  be  made  to  raise  another  drop  to 
the  same  height.  So  long  as  the  sockets  have 
friction,  or  the  air  resists,  this  is  impossible.  In 
fact,  matter,  with  respect  to  momentum,  has  the 
known  qualities  of  a basket  with  respect  to  eggs, 
butter,  garden-stuff,  &c.  No  more  can  come  out 
than  was  put  in ; and  every  quantity  taken  out 
requires  as  much  more  to  be  put  in  before  the 
original  state  is  restored.  So  soon  as  the  law  of 
matter  is  as  clearly  known  as  the  law  of  the  bas- 
ket, there  is  an  end  of  looking  for  the  perpetual 
motion. 

That  people  do  try  after  a perpetual  motion  to 
this  day  is  certain.  A good  many  years  ago  a 
perpetual  motion  company  was  in  contemplation ; 
and  the  promoters  did  me  the  unsolicited  honour 
of  putting  my  name  on  the  list  of  directors.  For- 
tunately the  intention  came  round  to  me  before 
the  list  was  circulated ; and  a word  to  the  editor 
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of  a periodical  produced  an  article  which,  I be- 
lieve, destroyed  the  concern.  The  plan  was  to 
put  a drum  or  broad  wheel  with  one  vertical  half 
in  mercury  and  the  other  in  vacuum.  This  in- 
strument, the  most  unlucky  drum  since  Parolles, 
feeling  the  balance  of  its  two  halves  very  unsatis- 
factory, was  to  go  round  and  round  in  search  of 
an  easy  position,  for  ever  and  ever,  working  away 
all  the  time,  — I mean  all  the  eternity — at  lace- 
making, or  water-pumping,  or  any  other  useful 
employment.  People  were  told  that  if  they  would 
sell  their  steam-engines  for  old  iron,  they  might 
buy  new  machines  with  the  money,  which  would 
work  as  long  as  they  held  together  without  cost- 
ing a farthing  for  fuel.  Certainly,  had  the  scheme 
been  proposed  to  me,  I should  have  declined  to 
join  until  I had  derived  assurance  from  seeing  the 
donkey  who  originated  it  turned  into  a head-over- 
heels perpetual  motion  by  tying  a heavy  weight 
to  his  tail  and  an  exhausted  receiver  to  his  nose. 

3.  Quadrature  of  the  circle.  The  arithmetical 
quadrature  involves  the  determination  of  the  cir- 
cumference by  a definite  arithmetical  multiplier, 
which  shall  be  perfectly  accurate.  Lambert 
proved  that  the  multiplier  must  be  an  intermin- 
able decimal  fraction  : and  the  proof  may  be  found 
in  Legendre’s  geometry,  and  in  Brewster’s  trans- 
lation of  that  work.  The  arithmeticians  have 
given  plenty  of  approximate  multipliers.  The 
last  one,  and  the  most  accurate  of  all,  was  pub- 
lished a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Shanks,  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  a calculator  to  whom  multi- 
plication is  no  vexation,  &c.  He  published  the 
requisite  multiplier  (which  mathematicians  denote 
by  7t)  to  six  hundred  and  seven  decimal  places,  of 
which  441  were  verified  by  Dr.  Rutherford.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  power  of  this  multiplier,  we 
must  try  to  master  such  a supposition  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

There  are  living  things  on  our  globe  so  small  that, 
if  due  proportion  were  observed,  the  corpuscles  of 
their  blood  would  be  no  more  than  a millionth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Suppose  another  globe  like 
ours,  but  so  much  larger  that  our  great  globe 
itself  is  but  fit  to  be  a corpuscle  in  the  blood  of 
one  of  its  animalcules  : and  call  this  the  first  globe 
above  us.  Let  there  be  another  globe  so  large 
that  this  first  globe  above  us  is  but  a corpuscle 
in  the  animalcule  of  that  globe ; and  call  this 
the  second  globe  above  us.  Go  on  in  this  way 
till  we  come  to  the  twentieth  globe  above  us. 
Next,  let  the  minute  corpuscle  on  our  globe  be 
another  globe  like  ours,  with  every  thing  in 
proportion;  and  call  this  the  first  globe  below 
us.  Take  a blood-corpuscle  from  the  animalcule 
of  that  globe,  and  make  it  the  second  globe  below 
us  : and  so  on  down  to  the  twentieth  globe  below 
us.  Then  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  twentieth  globe 
above  us  were  to  calculate  the  circumference  of 
their  globe  fropi  its  diameter  bjf  the  607  decimals, 


their  error  of  length  could  not  be  made  visible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  twentieth  globe  below  us, 
unless  their  microscopes  were  relatively  very  much 
more  powerful  than  ours. 

By  the  geometrical  quadrature  is  meant  the  de- 
termination of  a square  equal  to  the  circle,  using 
only  Euclid’s  allowance  of  means ; that  is,  using 
only  the  straight  line  and  circle  as  in  Euclid’s 
first  three  postulates.  On  this  matter  James 
Gregory,  in  1668,  published  an  asserted  demon- 
stration of  the  impossibility  of  the  geometrical 
quadrature.  The  matter  is  so  difficult,  and  proofs 
of  a negative  so  slippery,  that  mathematicians  are 
rather  shy  of  pronouncing  positive  opinions. 
Montucla,  in  the  fir4t  edition  of  the  work  pre- 
sently mentioned,  only  ventured  to  say  that  it 
was  very  like  demonstration.  In  the  second  edi- 
tion, after  further  reflection,  he  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  point  was  demonstrated.  I read  James 
Gregory’s  tract  many  years  ago,  and  left  off  with 
an  impression  that  probably  more  attentive  con- 
sideration would  compel  me  to  agree  with  its 
author.  But  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  would 
be  very  positive  on  the  point : even  though  there 
ar6  trains  of  reasoning,  different  from  Gregory’s, 
which  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
which  are  in  fact  all  but  demonstration  themselves, 
that  the  geometrical  quadrature  is  impossible. 

To  say  that  a given  problem  cannot  be  solved, 
because  two  thousand  years  of  trial  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, is  unsafe  : for  more  powerful  means  may 
be  invented.  But  when  the  question  is  to  solve  a 
problem  with  certain  given  means  and  no  others, 
it  is  not  so  unsafe  to  affirm  that  the  problem  is 
insoluble.  By  hypothesis,  we  are  to  use  no  means 
except  those  which  have  been  used  for  two  thou- 
sand years  : it  becomes  exceedingly  probable  that 
all  which  those  means  can  do  has  been  done,  in  a 
question  which  has  been  tried  by  hundreds  of  men 
of  genius,  patience,  and  proved  success  in  other 
things. 

4.  Trisection  of  the  Angle.  — The  question  is  to 
cut  any  given  angle  into  three  equal  parts,  with 
no  more  assistance  than  is  conceded  in  Euclid’s 
first  three  postulates.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
problem  depends  upon  representing  geometrically 
the  three  roots  of  a cubic  equation  which  has  all 
its  roots  real : whoever  can  do  either,  can  do  the 
other.  Now  the  geometrical  solution,  as  the  word 
geometrical  is  understood,  of  a cubic  equation, 
has  never  been  attained  : and  all  the  a priori  con- 
siderations which  have  so  much  force  with  those 
who  are  used  to  them,  are  in  favour  of  the  solu- 
tion being  impossible.  A person  used  to  algebraic 
geometry  cannot  conceive  how,  by  intersections 
of  circles  and  straight  lines,  a problem  should  be 
solved  which  has  three  answers,  and  three  only. 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  The  problem  of  the  three 
bodies  has  such  solution  as  hundreds  of  other 
problems  have;  approximate  in  character,  but 
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■wanting  only  pains  and  patience  to  carry  the  ap- 
proximation to  any  desired  extent.  The  problem 
of  the  perpetual  motion  is  a physical  absurdity. 
The  arithmetical  quadrature  of  the  circle  has 
been  proved  impossible  in  finite  terms,  but  607 
decimal  places  of  the  interminable  series  have 
been  found,  and  441  of  them  verified.  Of  the 
geometrical  quadrature  an  asserted  proof  of  im- 
possibility exists,  which  no  one  who  has  read  it 
ventures  to  gainsay,  but  in  favour  of  which  no 
one  speaks  very  positively.  The  trisection  of  the 
angle  has  no  alleged  proof  of  its  impossibility. 
But  were  this  the  proper  place,  an  account  might 
be  given  of  those  considerations  which  lead  all 
who  have  thought  much  on  the  subject  to  feel 
sure  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  means  of  solution  amounting  to 
a little  too  mucia  dictation  to  the  nature  of  things. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  problem  is 
not  to  square  the  circle,  nor  to  trisect  the  angle, 
but  to  square  the  circle  or  trisect  the  angle  with- 
out recourse  to  any  means  except  those  afforded 
by  Euclid’s  first  three  postulates.  This  limita- 
tion is  frequently  omitted  ; and  persons  are  led  to 
conclude  that-  mathematicians  have  never  shown 
how  to  square  a circle,  or  to  trisect  an  angle,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  I may  take 
occasion  to  raise  a Query  in  some  future  commu- 
nication, whether  these  difficulties  would  ever 
have  existed  if  Euclid’s  ideas  of  solid  geometry 
had  been  as  well  arranged  as  his  ideas  of  plane 
geometry. 

The  reader  may  find  details  on  this  subject  in 
the  articles  Quadrature  and  Trisection  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia.  But  fuller  information  will 
be  found  in  Montuela’s  Histoire  des  Recherch.es 
sur  la  Quadrature  du  Cercle,  Paris,  1831,  8vo. 
(second  edition).  This  work  contains,  besides  the 
vagaries  of  the  insufficiently  informed,  an  account 
of  the  attempts  of  older  days,  which  ended  in  use- 
ful discovery.  In  later  times,  the  whole  subject 
has  lapsed  into  burlesque ; the  few  who  have 
made  rational  attempts  being  lost  in  the  crowd 
who  have  made  absurd  misconceptions  of  the  pro- 
blem. To  square  the  circle  has  become  a byword, 
though  many  would  not  know  the  problem  under 
a change  of  terms,  say  the  rectification  of  the  cir- 
cumference. For  example,  when  Mr.  Goulburn 
was  a candidate  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  1831,  some  wags  of  the  opposite  faction  sent 
the  following  to  a morning  paper,  which  actually 
inserfbd  it  (May  4)  in  triumphant  answer  to  the 
objection  against  their  candidate’s  want  of  Cam- 
bridge knowledge  : — 

“We  understand  that  although,  owing  to  circum- 
stances with  which  the  public  are  not  concerned,  JMr. 
Goulburn  declined  becoming  a candidate  for  University 
honours,  his  scientific  attainments  are  far  from  incon- 
siderable. He  is  well  known  to  be  the  author  of  an 
Essay  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  on  the  accurate 
rectification  of  a circular  arc,  and  of  an  investigation  of 


the  equation  to  the  Lunar  Caustic  — a problem  likely  to 
become  of  great  use  in  nautical  astronomy.” 

I need  hardly  say  that  mathematicians  know  no 
lunar  caustic,  except  what  the  chemists  call  ni- 
trate of  silver.  And  so  much  for  the  impossible 
problems,  which  have  caught  so  many  ingenious 
minds,  and  almost  always  held  them  tight.  For 
this  reason,  I should  advise  any  one  not  to  try 
them ; 

“ . . . . Video  quod  vestigia 

Intrantiura  multa,  at  nulla  exeuntium.” 

A.  De  Morgan. 


MUSICAL  BACHELORS  AND  MUSICAL  DOCTORS. 

(2”«  S.  iii.  48.  73. 115.) 

When  people  do  wrong,  they  are  certain  to  get 
into  a mess,  and  oftentimes  to  get  innocent  par- 
ties into  a mess  also.  The  account  given  by  M.A. 
of Coll.,  Oxon.,  of  the  condition  of  the  Musi- 

cal Doctors  in  that  University  is  shocking.  He 
describes  that  as  “ most  vague  and  unsatisfactory,” 
which  all  who  read  this  work  must  think  very 
deplorable  and  much  to  be  pitied.  It  was  a most 
ungracious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Board,  to  banish  the  Oxford  Musical 
Doctors  from  the  semicircle  — to  eject  these  viri 
perpoliti  — to  translate  these  apprime  docti  pro- 
fessors to  the  organ  gallery,  and  there  lay  them 
in  ambush  behind  portraits  of  deceased  celebrities. 
Just  think  now  of  men  arrayed  like  so  many 
virgin-brides,  in  robes  of  rich  white  damask  silk, 
appropriately  turned  up  with  satin  — all  rose  and 
blush-colour -L invidiously  “consigned  to  the  up- 
per gallery  on  the  south  : ” “ that  is  to  say,  in  the 
organ  gallery,  a far  worse  position  than  th.at  oc- 
cupied by  undergraduates.”  Think  of  rose,  and 
satin,  and  velvet,  and  gold,  driven  to  a spot 
“where  they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen ;”  and 
where  the  occupants  of  all  this  magnificence  are 
“virtually  excluded  from  every  participation  in 
the  proceedings.”  Sitting,  too,  behind  a dead 
emperor ! Surely  a live  doctor  is  better  than  a 
dead  king ! And  ought  he  not  to  be  asked  rather 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  than  to  sit  behind  one  ? 
This  transportation  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Oxford  theatre  was  a novel  illustration  of  the 
oft-quoted  line  — 

“ Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.” 

Nor  was  this  all : a further  indignity  awaited  these 

unfortunate  doctors,  and  which  M.A.  of Coll., 

Oxon.  touches  in  most  artistic  and  delicate  manner. 
After  alluding  to  misplacings,  displacings,  consign- 
ments, assignments,  ejectments,  and  mistakes  — 
invidious  and  illiberal  — he  writes,  that  the  musi- 
cal doctors  were  deprived  of  their  title,  and  re- 
christened “ Inceptores  in  arte  Musica''  Like  the 
great  Grecian  painter,  he  draws  a veil  over  the 
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victim-brides,  and  the  horrors  of  the  scene  ; and, 
at  the  expense  of  his  character  as  a Latin  scholar, 
he  declares  that  this  Latin  is  so  difficult  properly 
to  render  into  the  vernacular,  that  “ scarcely  any 
one  understood  it.”  If  this  really  be  so,  there  are 
more  things  to  complain  of  than  the  want  of  mu- 
sical education  in  that  University.  Latin  as  well 
as  music  has  yet  to  assume  “its  proper  dignity 
and  position  ; ” and  I trust  the  present  Professor 
of  Music,  “ who  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  remedy 
the  one  defect,”  will  find  some  earnest  labourer 
like  himself  who  will  spare  no  pains  to  accomplish 
some  amelioration  of  the  other.  It  is  clear  the 
Oxford  Musical  Doctors  are  “fwcejotores  in  arte 
rmisica."  Inceptio,  is  actus  incipiendi ; and  incep- 
tor  is  he  who  performeth  the  act ; but  inceptor 
ap.  sequioris  cevi  sci'iptores  is  also  an  incendiary, 
and  therefore,  I take  it,  the  Hebdomadal  Board  do 
not  intend  by  the  use  of  this  word  to  maintain 
that  their  doctors  in  music  are  beginners  in  tliat 
art ; but  that  they  are  super-eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  fire  and  spirit  of  their  ^'solemn 
musicke”  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  learned 
Board  are  not,  after  all,  so  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue  ; and  that  they  have  thus, 
let  us  hope  intentionally,  brought  to  light  the  true 
meaning  of  the  old  term  solennis  musica,  or,  as  it 
was  in  the  old  books,  solennis  missa  — a style  of 
composition  which  all  candidates  for  these  degrees 
were  desired  to  adopt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  Board  acted  with  every  wish  to  do  justice. 
In  olden  days  the  studies  for  the  Master  of  Arts’ 
degree  included  seven  arts,  and  nmsic  was  one. 
Degrees  were  given  in  each  particmar  branch  of 
study  : there  were  Bachelors  of  Logic,  Bachelors 
of  Grammar,  Doctors  of  Bhetoric,  Doctors  of 
Arithmetic ; but  the  Master  of  Arts  was  the 
highest  degree  of  all.  No  doubt,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Board,  this  distinction  still  remains  ; and  in 

fact,  M.A.  of Coll.,  Oxon.,  virtually  admits 

it : for,  says  he,  at  the  last  Commemoration,  the 
present  Professor  of  Musie  refused  to  robe  him- 
self in  the  virgin-white  and  warm  blush  of  a 
Musical  Doctor,  and  indued  himself  in  the  gown 
and  hood  of  an  M.A.  I see  also  that  Loggan,  and 
all  recognised  authorities,  agree  that  Musical 
Bachelor  is  the  lowest  and  most  inferior  degree, 
and  that  Musical  Doctor  is  beneath  M.A.  Indeed 
the  licence  given  to  the  graduate,  “ admitting  him 
to  the  privilege  of  reading  any  of  the  musical 
books  of  Boethius,”  seems  but  a miserly  corheille 
to  so  much  modesty,  satin  and  blush.  Further- 
more, if  money  be  any  test  in  this  matter,  I find 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  the  sum 
paid  for  the  musical  degree  and  that  for  the 
divinity  degree : three  pounds  for  music ; one 
hundred  and  four  pounds  for  divinity,  when  the 
graduate  accumulates  compounds,  and  is  non- 
resident. Now  as  to  dress. 


The  dress  of  an  Oxford  Doctor  in  Music  is 
a gown  of  I'ich  white  damask  silk,  with  sleeves 
and  facings  of  crimson  satin ; hood  of  the  same 
materials,  and  a black  velvet  cap,  and  bands. 
That  of  Cambridge  is  a gown  of  rich  white  da- 
mask silk,  the  sleeves  lined  with  crimson  satin  ; a 
cap  of  velvet,  with  gold  tassel,  and  bands.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  baton,  but  Ackerman  has 
given  him  a roll  of  music.  On  reference  to  the 
costume  of  the  Doctor  in  Divinity,  we  find  him 
much  more  protected  against  the  severity  of  our 
summers;  for  he  is  allowed  an  under-garment,  a 
sash,  a scarf,  gloves,  shoes  with  buckles,  decent 
silk  stockings  ; the  zuchetta,  or  scull-cap,  with  the 
cappella  or  three-cornered  hat,  flattened  d la  gibus, 
and  sewn  upon  the  zuchetta.  In  these  days,  this 
union  of  the  two  is  called  the  trencher.  The 
Doctor  in  Divinity  rejoices  in  four  dresses.  Doc- 
tors in  Law  and  Physic  have  only  three,  thus 
described;  — 1.  A gown  of  scarlet  cloth,  sleeves, 
and  facings  of  pink  silk.  2.  A-  habit  of  scarlet 
cloth,  faced,  and  lined  with  pink ; a hood  of 
scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  pink  ; a black  velvet  cap ; 
and  for  ordinary  use, — 3.  A common  doctor’s 
gown  of  black  silk ; he  may  wear  the  cap  of  velvet 
or  the  trencher.  The  pink  is  described  as  shot 
with  violet.  The  colour  intended  is  the  imperial 
purple,  which  would  be  better  gained  by  the  com- 
bination of  crimson  and  ultramarine.  The  ordi- 
nary habit  of  the  old  English  musician  was  of  pale 
blue  cloth,  over  which,  on  high  days,  he  wore  a 
cope  or  gown  of  scarlet  cloth ; and  it  must  be  in 
the  recollection  of  many,  that,  at  the  three  last 
coronations,  the  Court  Composers  appeared  in 
such  scarlet  robes.  No  doubt  the  white  silk  gown 
with  red  facings,  now  adopted  by  the  Universities, 
is  a combination  of  the  surplice  of  the  quireman 
and  the  Court  robe  of  the  musician.  At  Rome, 
the  musician  wears  a habit  (sub-tunic),  or  sottana 
of  imperial  purple,  an  under-dress,  with  buttons 
from  chin  to  feet ; over  which  is  the  rochetta  or 
lace  dress  under  the  manteletta. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure,  direct  the  Cantuar  Doctor  to  wear  the 
combination  dress  of  the  surplice  and  scarlet  robe, 
or  one  more  useful  and  scholastic.  A much  better 
dress  would  be  the  scarlet  cloth  gown  and  hood, 
with  facings  of  imperial  purple,  with  a blue  or 
purple  soutane  ; the  sash  of  the  same  colour,  with 
gold  tassels.  Ackerman  has  pictured  his  Doctors 
of  Music  (as  Chalons  does  his  ladies)  in  a draught 
all-a-blowing ; but  on  reference  to  the  old  por- 
traits, suc’n  as  those  of  Drs.  Heyther  and  Gibbons, 
we  see  the  artists  have  done  their  best  to  conceal 
the  absence  of  the  soutane.  The  modern  picture 
of  Dr.  Dupuis  is  after  the  same  manner  ; and, 
although  his  costumier  has  tied  him  up  comfort- 
ably under  the  chin,  he  looks  very  cold,  and  afraid 
to  move,  lest  he  should  show  his  inexpressibles,  or 
soil  his  satin.  The  present  cap,  or  benetta,  is  ugly 
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enough,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  zuchetta 
and  cappella.  The  latter  of  course  must  be  four- 
cornered  when  the  wearer  is  a layman ; and  three- 
cornered  when  a priest,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent talented  Professor  at  Oxford.  As  to  the 
bands  : — What  are  bands  ? I take  it,  bands  are 
the  remnant  of  the  old  collar  : for  on  an  examina- 
tion of  a chronological  series  of  portraits,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  round  collar  by  degrees  be- 
comes a square.  The  square  gradually  decreases 
in  size,  until  it  dwindles  into  the  relic  now  called 
bands.  To  wear  a shirt  collar  and  bands  also, 
appears  a little  like  pig  upon  bacon  ; and  of  course, 
where  there  is  a soutane,  there  could  not  be  a 
handsomer  adjunct  than  a Vandyck  collar.  The 
very  charming' portrait  of  Corelli  shows  he  wore 
the  short  soutane,  with  large  bands,  and  very  fine 
shirt  and  ruffles.  The  old  baton  was  made  of 
wood  or  ivory,  set  in  silver,  with  a crystal  knop. 
Such  is  the  dress  which  the  Cantuar  Doctor  may 
wear ; as  according  to  precedence,  distinctive  of 
his  profession,  and  in  keeping  with  the  origin  of 
scholastic  costume.  Scarlet  robe,  turned  up  with 
purple ; hood  of  the  same ; purple  or  blue  sot- 
tana,  lace  collar,  skull-cap  and  four-cornered  hat, 
purple  sash,  with  gold  tassels,  and  baton  as  be- 
fore described.  University  and  scholastic  dresses 
spring  from  the  Church  ; the  very  gown  of  the 
undergraduate  is  that  of  one  of  the  monastic 
orders.  In  this  matter,  the  Archbishop  posses- 
ses the  same  power  as  the  Court  of  Rome ; and 
as  the  dignity  in  all  cases  flows  from  his  Grace, 
he  may  clothe  it  according  to  his  pleasure. 

M.A.  (of Coll.,  Oxon.)  asks.  What  order 

of  precedence  Cantuar  graduates  take  with  regard 
to  graduates  in  Universities  ? To  this  question  I 
reply,  that  the  Cantuar  degree  is  the  highest,  be- 
cause it  flows  from  the  fount  of  all  scholastic 
honour  in  this  country,  namely.  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  holds  such  honour 
by  the  favour  and  permission  of  the  sovereign, 
and  is  guaranteed  its  continuance  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Musical  degrees  were  given 'as  early  as 
1463,  perhaps  even  earlier;  but  scholastic  degrees 
sprung  from  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  the  then  sup- 
posed sole  fount  of  such  dignities.  Now  in  Eng- 
land the  Archbishop  exercises  the  same  power  as 
the  Pope.  By  virtue  of  the  grace  of  the  sovereign. 
Universities,  not  in  themselves  founts  of  honour, 
grant  degrees,  but  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
obligations  of  their  charters.  Henry  VIII.  de- 
clined to  take  to  himself  the  power  of  creating 
literary  honours,  and  conferred  on  the  Primate 
the  same  powers  which  the  Pope  had  exercised 
herein,  and  he  continued  also  to  the  Universities 
what  the  Pope  had  previously  bestowed.  Univer- 
sities possess  delegated  powers  in  these  matters ; 
but  the  Archbishop  is  not  a legate  now,  but  in 
himself  the  fount  of  these  honours.  No  graduate 
of  a University  has  any  status  out  of  that  Univer- 


sity, nor  can  he  appear  but  as  a Visitor  in  any 
other  University.  But  should  a member  of  a 
University,  holding  an  inferior  degree,  receive  a 
higher  degree  by  the  favour  and  grace  of  the 
Primate,  he  takes  the  rank  pertaining  to  that  de- 
gree in  his  own  University.  The  case  Dr.  Routh 
mentioned  to  me  unquestionably  settles  this  point. 
The  Musical  Doctor  of  Oxford  is  permitted  a 
licence  to  read  any  of  the  musical  books  of  Boe- 
thius as  the  only  result  of  his  exertions ; for  there 
are  no  prizes  to  contend  for,  no  scholarships  to 
hold,  no  exhibitions  to  secure,  and,  in  fact,  for 
him  there  is  neither  money  nor  renown.  As  the 
study  and  honest  profession  of  music  is  unattended 
with  pecuniary  emolument,  it  is  clear  the  only 
reward  open  to  the  enthusiast  in  this  divine  art  is 
that  of  honour.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  degree 
of  the  Primate  is  more  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  the  artist  than  the  receipt  of  a piece  of  parch- 
ment granting  a man  liberty  to  read  Boethius  ! 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  both  guiltless  of  any 
recklessness  in  conferring  such  honorary  distinc- 
tion, or  we  should  at  least  have  heard  of  a Men- 
delssohn Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. ; or  a Spohr  Mus. 
Doc.  Cambridge.  Haydn,  I believe,  was  thought 
of;  there  was  also  a talk  of  Handel : but  he  hap- 
pened to  hear  of  the  consequences,  and  Boethius 
and  the  fees  frightened  him  from  the  field.  The 
present  University  degree  cannot  remain  as  it  is, 
the  sequence  of  exercise  without  regimen,  and  a 
violation  of  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
charters.  The  Universities  must  produce  or  au- 
thorise proper  class-books,  and  determine  on  spe- 
cific studies,  and  certain  and  definite  practice. 
The  other  day  a new  Ps.alter  appeared  from  the 
Choragus  at  Oxford,  and  he  tells  us  the  chants  of 
the  old  church — probably  sung  by  David  to  his 
own  Psalms  — “induce  irreverence;”  and  it  would 
seem  Professok  De  Morgan’s  Query  respecting 
organ  tuning,  has  raised  a division  in  the  musical 
world,  to  allay  which  a Musical  Doctor,  Oxon., 
assures  his  readers  an  equal  division  of  the  twelve 
semitones  “will  not  do”  for  the  organ,  because 
“Dame  Nature  settled  that  at  least  three  genera- 
tions ago,"  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  this  was  the 
opinion  of  his  grandmother.  And  on  Friday  last, 
at  Exeter  Hall,  I was  informed  in  “ an  Analysis 
of  the  Oratorio  of  Israel  in  Egypt,”  that  Handel 
was  a dunce  and  barbarian.  H.  J.  Gaunteett. 

Powys  Place,  March  23,  1857. 


tfl  eaucrte^. 

Deuice  and  Motto  (2°‘^  S.  ii.  130.)  — Allow  me 
to  suggest  in  answer  to  J.  J.  that  the  motto  on 
his  seal  is  a Latin  one,  and  that  the  word  “ oute  ” 
is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  four  things 
represented  in  the  seal.  The  words,  I imagine, 
are  otium,  quiet  or  peace,  typified  by  the  dove  ; 
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uhertas,  fertility,  by  the  sheaf  of  corn ; experientia, 
wisdom,  by  the  serpent ; and  torus,  strength  or 
muscle  by  the  lion ; so  that  the  motto  in  full 
would  be  “ in  otio,  ubertate,  toro,  experientia.” 

B.  P.  C. 

Families  of^  Tyzack  and  Henzell  (2"^  S.  ii.  335.) 
— These  families  came  from  Flanders  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  established 
themselves  as  glassmakers  upon  the  Tyne.  Wdn. 

Free-Martin  (2"'*  S.  iii.  148.  235.)  A.  re- 
markable instance  of  a multiple  birth  proving 
prolific  occurred  in  the  family  of  a near  connexion. 
A lady  residing  in  this  county,  the  sister  of  ray 
aunt  by  marriage,  had  at  a birth  three  sons,  who 
all  grew  up  to  be  men.  While  they  were  infants 
the  likeness  between  them  was  so  marvellous  that, 
as  the  eldest  was  heir  to  an  entailed  estate,  they 
were  compelled  to  dress  him  differently  from  the 
others.  When  the  children  were  some  months 
old  the  second  infant  fell  against  the  bars  of  the 
nursery  grate,  and  scarred  his  face  so  badly  that 
his  identification  became  an  easy  matter.  The 
eldest  and  youngest  still  retained  their  remark- 
able similitude,  which  continually  deceived  their 
nearest  relatives.  When  they  grew  up  they  all 
married ; two  of  them  espousing  twin  sisters,  and 
they  all  had  ofispring.  My  paternal  grandmother 
had  twins  twice.  In  each  case  they  were  boys. 
The  second  batch  of  duplicates  both  married,  one 
had  children,  the  other  had  not.  Of  the  elder 
twins  one  only  married,  and  his  union  was  not  a 
fruitful  one.  John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Education  of  the  Peasantry  (2“‘'  S.  iii.  87.)  — 
I have  long  wished  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
a rule  to  direct  foot  passengers  as  to  the  proper 
place  they  are  to  occupy  on  the  side  path  ; also 
by  what  authority  such  rule  is  established.  In 
this  metropolis  one  cannot  walk  ten  paces  in  a 
straight  line  along  any  fashionable  thoroughfare 
without  being  jostled.  If  your  correspondent 
Vryan  Rheged  would  kindly  state  whether  there 
be  a remedy,  municipal,  parliamentary,  or  other- 
wise, for  this  inconvenience,  which  is  caused,  not 
by  the  peasantry  alone,  but  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  better,  he  would  confer  a favour  on  a 
great  many  others  besides  yours,  Viator. 

Dublin. 

Almanacks  (2"'*  S.  iii.  226.)  — Upwards  of 
seventy  years  before  the  appearance  of  Moore's 
Almanack  one  was  printed  in  Aberdeen  with  the 
title  : 

“ Prognostication  for  the  yeare  of  our  Redemption 
1G2G,  the  second  after  Leape-yeare.  Printed  at  Aber- 
deen by  Edward  Raban  for  David  Melville,  1626. 

About  the  year  1820  the  editors  of  Moore's 
Almanack  began  the  attempt  of  discarding  the 


monthly  column  containing  the  moon’s  supposed 
influence  on  the  members  of  the  human  body ; 
and  as  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
the  public  on  the  occasion,  printed  at  first  only 
100,000  copies ; but  the  omission  was  soon  de- 
tected, and  nearly  the  whole  edition  returned  on 
their  hands,  and  they  were  obliged  to  reprint  the 
favourite  column.  See  Baily’s  Remarks  on  the 
Defective  Slate  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  Chinese  astronomers  (Imperial,  I presume) 
every  year  compose  an  Almanack  or  Calendar,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  Emperor’s  edict,  by  which 
all  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  use  or 
publish  any  other  calendar ; and  of  this  work 
several  millions  of  copies  are  yearly  sold ; this  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Imperial  Edict  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
somewhat  parallel  legal  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
almanacks  granted  to  the  Stationers’  Company 
and  the  Universities  by  James  I.,  which  was 
abolished  through  the  instrumentality  of  Thomas 
Carnan,  a bookseller,  who  gained  a cause  over  the 
Stationers’  Co.  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1775.  The  bill  brought  in  by  Lord  North  in 
1779  to  renew  the  privilege  was  rejected  by  a 
ma,jority  of  45. 

Connected  with  the  subject  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Heylin  in  his  Cosmography  says,  speaking  of 
the  burning  of  old  St.  Paul’s  steeple  (5  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1562)  that 

“ It  was  by  the  carelessness  of  the  sexton  consumed 
with  fire,  which  happening  in  a thundering  and  tem- 
pestuous day  was  by  him  confidently  affirmed  to  be  done 
by  lightening,  and  was  so  generally  believed  till  the 
hour  of  his  death ; but  not  many  years  since,  to  disabuse 
the  world,  he  confessed  the  truth  of  it,  on  which  discovery 
the  burning  of  St.  Paul’s  steeple  by  Lightning  was  left 
out  of  our  common  almanacks,  where  formerly  it  stood 
among  the  ordinary  Epochs  or  accounts  of  Time.” 

R.  \V.  Hackwood. 

First  English  Almanack  (2'"’  S.  iii.  226.)  — 
What  is  the  date  of  the  first  almanack  known  to 
have  been  printed  in  England? 

Is  the  Almanack  for  1442  often  referred  to  as 
preserved  in  the  Biblioth&que  du  Roi,  Paris,  in 
manuscript,  and  preserved  merely  as  a specimen 
of  almanack-making,  or  is  it  printed  and  kept  as 
one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  that  art  ? 

Has  the  derivation  of  the  word  almanack  ever 
been  satisfactorily  settled  ? It  is  generally,  I 
think,  received  as  from  the  Arabic,  the  article  al 
and  mana  or  manah,  “ to  count ; ” but  other  de- 
rivations are  given,  such  as  the  Arabic  al  and  the 
Greek  jmjv,  “ a month,”  and  the  Teutonic  almaen 
achte,  of  which  Verstegan  says  : 

“They  [the  Saxons]  vsed  to  engraue  vpon  certaine 
squared  sticks  about  a foot  in  length,  or  shorter  or  longer 
as  they  pleased,  the  courses  of  the  Moones  of  the  whole 
yeare,  whereby  they  could  alwayes  certainly  tell  when  the 
new  moons,  full  moons  and  changes  should  happen,  as 
also  their  festiual  dales ; and  such  a carued  stick  they 
called  an  Al  mon  aght,  that  is  to  say  Al-mon-heed,  to  wit. 
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tlie  regard  or  obseruation  of  all  tbe  moones,  and  here 
hence  is  deriued  the  name  of  almanac.” 

K.  W.  Hackwood. 

Paraphrase  on  the  “ 2’e  Deum  ” (2"'’  S.  iii.  145.) 

— J.  B.  will  excuse  me  when  I say  that  this  is  no 
paraphrase,  but  a parody,  much  more  deserving 
the  name  of  Te  Deam  than  Te  Deum  ; for  it  is  a 
glorification  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  each  of  twenty- 
nine  consecutive  lines,  and  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Te  Deum,  which  is  a di- 
vine hymn  founded  upon  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

CUSTOS. 

P.S.  Nox  vicit  is  inadmissible  in  the  transla- 
tion from  Gray’s  Elegy  sent  you  by  Oxomensis. 

Sensations  in  Drowning  (1’*  S.  xii.  87.  153.  236. 
500. ; 2“'*  S.  iii.  236.)  — Thanks  to  H.  H.  J.  for 
reviving  by  his  reply  the  subject  of  my  query. 
I believe  there  is  yet  much  curious  information 
to  be  gleaned  on  the  subject.  Can  some  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to,  or  give  the  substance  of,  a 
paper  either  written  on  the  subject,  or  contain- 
ing some  information  respecting  it,  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Observer  during,  I think,  either 
the  year  1854  or  1855  ? R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Eldridge,  Heame,  Booker,  ^c.  (2“'^  S.  iii.  70.) 

— A very  extensive  collection  of  the  water-colour 
drawings  of  these  artists,  and  their  contemporaries, 
was  formed  by  my  late  father.  Many  were  dis- 
posed of  privately,  during  his  lifetime,  and  the 
remainder  by  public  sale  at  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson’s  after  his  decease.  Dr.  Burney  of  Green- 
wich (since  Archdeacon  Burney)  was  the  largest 
purchaser  ; and  indeed  his  collection  of  water- 
colour drawings  (some  few  years  back)  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  choicest  in  England. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

The  White-breasted  Bird  of  the  Oxenham  Fa- 
mily (2“'*  S.  iii.  213.) — Howell’s  statement  on 
this  subject  is  referred  to  by  Prince  in  his  Wor- 
thies of  Devon,  ed.  1810.  p.  624.  Other  instances 
besides  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
have  been  recorded  of  this  remarkable  apparition  ; 
but  though  tbe  particulars  related  are  curious  and 
circumstantial,  their  authenticity  must  remain 
matter  of  opinion. 

In  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Bod- 
leian, and  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  are 
copies  of  a tact,  entitled 

“ A True  Relation  of  an  Apparition  in  the  Likenesse  of 
a Bird  with  a White  Breast,  that  appeared  hovering  over 
the  Death-bed  of  some  of  the  Children  of  Mr.  James  Ox- 
enhani,  &c.  4to.  London,  1641,  with  an  illustrative  fron- 
tispiece.” 

And  in  Dr.  Mogridge’s  Descriptive  Sketch  of 
Sidmoutk,  at  p.  48.,  is  a remarkable  statement  of 
a similar  appearance  on  the  death  of  one  of  the 
family  of  Oxenham,  in  that  parish. 


No  trace  of  the  inscribed  stone  mentioned  by 
Howell  has  been  found  among  the  monuments  at 
South  Tawton,  the  parish  in  which  the  Oxenham 
family  was  seated  ; nor  is  any  reference  to  the 
apparition  made  in  either  of  the  several  inscrip- 
tions to  individuals  of  the  name  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  inscription  on  the  floor  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Exeter  cathedral,  to 
the  memory  of  Stephen  Weston,  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Oxenham 
(the  individual  referred  to  in  the  Gent's  Mag.) 
makes  no  mention  of  the  subject.  J.  D.  3. 

Effect  of  the  Touch  of  the  Bainbow  (2”‘'  S.  iii. 
226.)  — Me.  M.  Walcott  quotes  the  remark  of 
Lord  Bacon  that,  according  to  the  ancients, 
“ where  a rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over,  or  to 
touch,  there  breaketh  forth  a sweet  smell.”  John 
Lilly,  in  his  Epilogue  to  Campaspe,  says,  “where 
the  rainbow  toucheth  the  trees,  no  caterpillars 
will  hang  on  the  leaves ; ” and  he  adds,  that 
“ where  the  glow-worm  creepeth  in  the  night,  no 
adder  will  go  in  the  day.”  J.  Doran. 

Painting  on  Leather  (2“'*  S.  iii.  229.)  — - The 
drawing-room  of  a house  called  Crooke,  near 
Chorley,  contained  till  about  thirty  years  since  a 
curious  set  of  painted  leather  hangings,  which  at 
first  sight  resembled  tapestry.  The  subjects  were 
from  the  history  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
the  figures  nearly  as  large  as  life.  A well-mean- 
ing tenant  unfortunately  varnished  it,  which 
caused  it  to  contract  and  split,  and  it  is  now  re- 
moved. 

Another  Lancashire  family  have  a miniature  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  on  leather,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  an  ancestor  who  had  been  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour.  P.  P. 


jWtS«naneoug. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  we  some 
time  since  called  their  attention  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press. 
The  second  volume,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  now  before  us, 
edited  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  who  himself  describes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Early  English  MSS. ; and 
M’itli  the  same  able  band  of  gentlemen  working  in  their 
several  divisions,  and  occasional  additional  assistance 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Mr.  J. 
F.  A.  Hart  of  Trinity.  In  the  present  volume  the  par- 
ticulars of  upwards  of  five  hundred  manuscripts  are  care- 
fully and  minutely  detailed ; but  the  great  value  of  the 
work,  obvious  as  it  is  in  its  p'resent  stage,  will  not  be 
fully  apparent  until  the  whole  is  before  us,  with  those 
indices,  &c.,  which  we  are  promised  shall  accompany  tlie 
last,volume. 

We  are  by  no  means  sorry  that  Mr.  Maclean,  when  he 
found  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  a MS.  Life  of  Sir  Peter 
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Carew,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Vowel],  alias  Hooker, 
of  Exeter,  was  not  aware  that  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  had 
published  such  life  in  the  Archceologia.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  a volume.  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Peter  Careic,  Kt.  {from  the  original 
MS.').,  with  a Historical  Introduction  and  elucidatory  Notes, 
by  John  Maclean,  Esq.,  which  illustrates  in  an  interesting 
and  curious  manner  the  inner  or  home  life  of  an  English 
gentleman  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Hooker’s  narrative,  in  itself  of  great  interest  and  value, 
has  been  made  yet  more  so  by  the  careful  researches  and 
judicious  illustrations  of  the  present  editor. 

We  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two  his- 
torical periodicals  which  have  reached  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  is  the  opening  number  of 
a new  series  of  The  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,  and  Antiquarian  Journal,  published  Quar- 
terly under  the  direction  of  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society.  The  second,  and  to  which  we  would 
more  particularly  direct  tlie  attention  of  our  readers,  is  a 
Transatlantic  brother,  and  bears  the  name  of  The  Histo- 
rical Magazine  and  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the  An- 
tiquities, History,  and  Biography  of  America.  This  work, 
which  is  printed  uniformly  with  “ N.  & Q.,”  is  one  to 
interest  many  English  students ; and  receiving  as  it  has 
the  approbation  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  rvriters 
of  America,  Sparks,  Everett,  Prescott,  &c.,  it  will  no 
doubt  become  a journal  of  value  and  importance.  We 
believe  for  both  of  these  periodicals  Mr.  Russell  Smith 
is  the  recognised  agent  in  this  countiy. 

English  historical  literature  has  sustained  a great  loss 
by  the  death  of  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  which  took  place 
in  Dublin  on  Thursdajq  the  2Gth  ult.  Mr.  Kemble  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  and  original  genius,  a thorough  clas- 
sical scholar,  a profound  Anglo-Saxonist,  deeply  read  in 
the  language  and  literature  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany, 
master  of  all,  or  nearlj',  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  well 
versed  in  our  national  history.  His  death  will  be  deeply 
lamented  by  all  true  scholars. 

Books  Received.  — The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of 
Poets,  by  George  Chapman,  2 vols.  Mr.  Russell  Smith 
has  just  enriched  his  Library  of  Old  Authors  by  reprint- 
ing, under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper,  the 
magnificent  version  of  the  Iliad  in  which  George  Chap- 
man sought  to  let  Prince  Henry  — 

“ . . . See  one  godlike  man  create 

All  sorts  of  worthiest  men.” 

The  work  is  admirably  got  up ; and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  acceptable  to  hundreds  of  the  lovers  of  Chap- 
man’s grand  hexameters. 

Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Words,  containing 
Words  from  the  English  Writers  previous  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  which  are  no  longer  in  Use,  or  are  not  used  in  the 
same  Sense ; and  Words  which  are  now  used  only  in  the 
Provincial  Dialects;  compiled  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  &c.  This  ample  title-page  sufficiently  describes 
the  nature  of  this  new  contribution  to  Bohn’s  Antiquarian 
Library.  Mr.  Wright  states,  that  in  its  compilation  he 
has  availed  himself,  as  far  as  he  could  with  fairness,  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  Nares,  Boucher,  Halliwell,  &c. 

The  Social  History  and  Antiquities  of  Barton-upon- 
Humber.  An  unpretending  little  volume,  edited  b}'  Mr. 
Poulson,  the  author  of  Beverlac,  §-c.,  from  the  papers  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Hesleden. 

Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  by  John  Lord  Campbell.  Vol.  IV.  This 
new  volume  embraces  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  Clarendon, 
Shaftesbury,  Nottingham,  Guildford,  and  Jeffreys. 

Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of 
England,  taken  down  from  Oral  Recitation,  and  transcribed 
from  Private  Manuscripts,  Rare  Broadsides,  and  Scarce 


Publications,  edited  by  Robert  Bell.  This  new  volume  of 
the  Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets  is  based  upon 
Mr.  Dixon’s  work  published  under  the  same  title  by  the 
Percy  Society.  The  collection,  originally  very  curious 
and  valuable,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  consider- 
ably augmented ; and  Mr.  Bell  is  well  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce the  present  volume,  “ in  some  respects  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  of  the  Series  ” to  which  it  belongs. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

The  Ajjventures  op  Rivella.  1714. 

Hableian  ISIiscEi/LANv.  Vol.  I.  6vo.  1808.  Large  paper. 

Bewick’s  Bbiiish  Birds.  Vol.  II,  Newcastle,  1797. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  .frtc^  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy,  Pubbsliers  of  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Sarum  Breviary.  Part  2.  Published  by  Darling. 

Tracts  relating  to  Abp.  Laud. 

Wanted  by  Eev,  J.  C.  Jadcsorit  Hackney  Church  of  England  School. 


The  Workes  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hammond,  D.D.  Vols.  II.  IH.  TV. 
Folio.  London,  M.Dc.Lxxiv. 

Wall’s  History  op  Infant  Baptism.  Clean  Second-hand  Copy  in 
good  condition  of  an  early  edition. 

Wanted  by  Rev,  J,  B,  WUMnson,  Weston  Market  Rectory,  Harling, 
Norfolk. 


Reid’s  Works.  By  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Ed.  4to. 

Address  “ The  Grotto”  Churchdown,  Cheltenham. 


to  Carrei^iumlieiiti^. 

TT-’e  are  again  compelled  to  postpone,  not  only  many  articles  of  great 
interesUhut  many 'Notes  on  Booas  a/uZ  Replies  to  Correspondents. 

G.  Burgess.  John  Bindley,  Esq.,  of  Grave,  Berlishire,  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Dover  inDec.  on  the  vacancy  occasioned  hy  the  Marquis 
of  Lorn  leing  created  Baron  Sundridge. 

O.  & P.  The  Earl  of  Aumerle  in  Whitefriars  is  a mypi,  just  as  a Mr. 
Pepys  is  made  a personification  of  our  amusing  Diarist.  Our  First 
Series  contains  nine  articles  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  See  the  Ge- 
neral Index. 

Errata.  — 2nd  S.  iii.  257.  col.  2.  line  16.  from  bottom, /or  “Miss 
Saunders  ” read  “ Miss  Saunderson.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4c?.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ; to  whom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 

CHOICE  NOTES 

FROM 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Vol.  X.  — History. 


It  having  been  suggested  that  from  the  valuable  materials  scattered 
through  the  FIRST  SERIES  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,  a Selection 
of  Popular  Volumes,  each  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  might 
■with  advantage  be  prepared,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  FIRST  VOLUME,  containing  a collection  of  interest- 
ing HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA,  wiU  be  ready 
very  shortly. 

This  will  be  followed  by  similar  volumes  illustrative  of  BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE,  FOLK  LORE,  PROVERBS,  BALLADS,  &c. 

London  : BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street, 
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iUotfiS. 

2ES0P  lIXUSTBATED. 

The  old  folio  of  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange*  fills  up 
pleasantly  some  of  the  vacant  intervals  or  odds 
and  ends  of  time.  Sir  Roger’s  taste  for  pro- 
verbial philosophy,  and  his  homely  yet  vigorous 
and  idiomatic  English,  as  well  as  shrewd  sense, 
render  him  fit,  so  far,  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken : but  he  is  wanting  in  depth  and  refinement, 
is  prosy  and  tedious,  and  often  coarse  both  in  se- 
lection and  comment.  As  I turn  over  his  pages, 
I often  wish  that  some  one  with  the  requisite  taste 
and  learning  would  bring  out  a choice  selection 
of  Fables,  giving  the  most  remarkable  applications 
and  illustrations  of  them  wheresoever  met  with. 
The  different  applications  of  the  same  Fables 
made  by  different  writers, — and  of  which  they  are 
often  really  capable,  according  as  we  view  them 
from  different  standing-points,  — and  the  scope 
they  give  to  a writer’s  ingenuity,  who-^ 

“ Strikes  life  into  their  speech,  and  shows  much  more 

His  own  conceiving,” 

would  render  such  a work  full  of  variety  and  in- 
struction ; for,  as  Sir  Roger  says,  “An  Emblem 
without  a Key  to  it,  is  no  more  than  a Tale  of  a 
Tub.” 

In  illustration  of  my  remarks,  I shall  select  one 
of  the  intrinsically  poorest  and  most  jejune  of  the 
iEsopic  Fables,  viz.  that  of  “ A Boy  and  Cockles.” 
“ Fab.  CLXIII. 

“ Some  people  were  roasting  of  Cockles,  and  they 
hissed  in  the  fire.  ‘ Well  (says  a blockheaded  Boy)  these 
are  villanous  creatures  to  be  sure,  to  sing  when  their 
houses  are  afire  over  their  heads.’ 

“ The  Moral. 

“ Nothing  can  he  well  that’s  out  of  seas07i. 

“ Jleflexion, 

“ There’s  a time  for  jest,  and  a time  for  earnest,  and  it 
is  a dangerous  mistake  not  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  fool’s  conceit  here  had  both  clownery 
and  ill  nature  in  it,  for  there’s  nothing  more  brutal  or 
barbarous  then  the  humor  of  insulting  over  the  miser- 
able; Nothing  more  contrary  to  humanity  and  common 
sense,  then  this  scandalous  way  of  grinning  and  jeering 
out  of  season,”  &c.  , 

So  far.  Sir  R.  L’Estrange.  Now  let  us  turn  to 
Bishop  Taylor  : — The  Christian  religion 

“ represents  all  the  flatteries  of  Sin  to  be  a mere  couzen- 
age  and  deception  of  the  Understanding;  and  we  find  by 
this  scrutiny,  that  evil  and  unchristian  persons  are  in- 


* Fables  of  JEsop  and  other  Eminent  Mythologists : with 
Morals  and  Itejle.vinns.  By  Sir  Eoger  L’Estrange,  Knt., 
4th  edit.,  Lond.,  1704,  folio. 

The  “other  Eminent  Mythologists”  are  Barlandus, 
Anianus,  Abstemius,  Poggius,  Phsdrus,  Avienus,  Came- 
rarius,  Neveletus,  Apthonius,  Gabrias,  Babrias,  Alciatus, 
Boccalini,  Baudoin,  De  la  Fontaine,  &c. 


finitely  unwise,  because  they  neglect  the  counsel  of  their 
superiors  and  their  guides.  They  dote  passionately  upon 
trifles;  they  rely  upon  false  foundations  and  deceiving 
principles;  they  are  the  most  confident  when  they  are 
most  abused;  they  are  like  shelled  fish,  singing  loudest 
when  their  house  is  on  fire  about  their  ears,  and  being  mer- 
riest whert  they  are  most  miserable  and  perishing.”  — Life  of 
Christ,  Part  ill..  Ad  sect.  xiii.  34.  (edit.  1694,  p.  311.) 

The  writer  of  the  article  entitled  “ Infant!  Per- 
duti,”  in  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  for  1856,  treating 
of  the  “ Connection  of  Genius  and  Misery,”  thus 
makes  use  of  the  Fable  : 

“ In  Alsop,  a countryman  remarks  to  the  shell-fish  he 
is  roasting : ‘ 0 5'e  Cockles ! being  about  to  die,  why  do 
you  sing  ? ’ A similar  pathetic  question  might  be  put  to 
unfortunate  Artists ; and  in  both  cases  an  acute  observer 
might  perceive  that  without  the  roasting  there  could  be 
no  singing,  or  at  least  none  of  that  peculiarly  affecting 
kind  which  alone  can  pierce  the  dull  ear  of  the  world. 
There  is  evidently  some  connection  between  the  misery 
of  a man’s  fate  and  the  valuable  products  which  he 
leaves.*  Literary  men,  and  artists  of  even  the  greatest 
activity,  whodn  life  are  highly  prosperous  both  outwardlj’’ 
and  inwardly,  such  as  Titian,  De  Vega,  and  Sir  W.  Scott  f, 
do  not  seriously  touch  the  heart  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world.  Shakspeare  is  often  adduced  as  an  exception  to 
this  rule;  but  those  who  so  adduce  him  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  inner  spirit  of  his  writings,  and  have  not 
given  due  weight  to  the  argument  of  his  lines : 

“ ‘ When  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain ; 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in 
pain.’ 

“ . . . . Shakspeare  lived  in  that  middle  position  in 
which  the  great  artist  must  be  suspended,  when,  like 
Melanthius,  ‘ for  a long  time,  being  alive,  he  may  suffer 
terrible  griefs,’  in  order  that  he  may  greatly  influence  his 
fellows.  Is  not  his  life,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  a proof 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  necessities  and  his  sufferings, 
he  would  have  written  nothing?  He  also,  like  the 
Cockles,  required  to  be  roasted,  that  he  might  sing. 

“ ....  In  our  limited  experience,  the  reflex  of  our 
life  usually  follows  after  failure.  The  very  Cockle,  so 
long  as  it  is  in  its  proper  situation,  and  living  as  a Cockle 
ought  to  live,  resolutely  refuses  to  sing, . — and  opens  its 
lips,  not  to  emit  sweet  sounds,  but  only  to  admit  un- 
fortunate young  eolids.  Perfected  natural  ly-unrolled 
existence  requires  no  reflex,  no  vindication  in  speech  or 
song.  Am  I perfect,  unhindered  ? — then  I will  not  sing, 
but  live;  not  to  contemplate  myself,  but  go  forth  on  my 
objects.  . . . ‘ Most  of  Gothe’s  writings,’  said  his  fidend. 
Chancellor  von  Muller,  ‘ arose  from  the  absolute  necessity 
of  freeing  himself  from  some  inward  discord  or  distressing 
impression.’  ‘ Most  wretched  Men,’  said  Shelley, 

“ ‘ Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.’ 

All  the  Poets  may,  with  a little  explanation,  be  shown  to 
illustrate  this.”  — Pp.  145,  146.  150.  155. 


* King  David,  Luther,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Cole- 
ridge may  be  mentioned  as  striking  instances.  We  may 
saj'  with  Jlr.  Helps,  that  “ What  has  been  well  written, 
has  been  well  suffered : — 

“ ‘ He  best  can  paint  them  who  has  felt  them  most.’  ” 

t Surely  Scott  is  not  a case  in  point  ? The  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  and  such  of  his  works  as  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  Kenilworth,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  |rc.,  cannot  fail 
to  “ touch  the  heart  of  the  world.” 
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The  Fable  of  the  “ Countryman  and  the 
Cockles  ” seems  to  me  at  once  a ludicrous  and  an 
unhappy  text  to  select  for  such  comments  as  Mr. 
Wilson’s.  “The  Dying  Swan”*  perhaps  would 
not  exactly  suit  his  purpose,  though  the  poet  feels 
most  keenly,  of  all  other  men,  the  truth  that 
Media  vita,  in  Morte  sumus, 

“ And  sings  his  dirge,  and  prophesies  his  fall.” 

Why  not  take  that  poor  bird  who  — 

“ All  forlorn 

Loan’d  her  breast  up-  till  a thorn, 

And  then  sang  the  dolefullest  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  I could  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  griefs  so  lively  shewn. 

Made  me  think  upon  my  own”? 

Who,  in  fable  lore,  better  exemplifies  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  Ylae-fifiara  fia6iifji.a>ra,  than  the  suf- 
ferer who  thus  — ■ 

“ Expresses  in  her  song,  grief  not  to  be  exprest?” 

I shall  draw  out  the  simile,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  essayists,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  Dr.  Forster’s  Florilegium  Sanctarum 
Aspirationum  • 

As  Philomel  pours  forth  her  sweetest  notes  at 
night,  and  with  her  breast  against  a thorn  : So  in 
the  night  of  Sorrow,  and  pierced  by  the  sharp  thorns 
of  Adversity,  the  Heart  gives  utterance  to  its 
truest  melody  ; and  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
Soul,  the  Song  of  Eternity  vibrates  in  thrilling 
tone.f 

The  same  truth  is  beautifully  expressed  in  Mr. 
Taylor’s  “Ernesto”:  — 

“ The  Tree 

Sucks  kindlier  nurture  from  a soil  enriched 
By  its  own  fallen  leaves ; Man  is  made 
In  heart  and  spirit  from  deciduous  hopes. 

And  things  that  seem  to  perish.” 

And  in  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam,”  with  a 
reference,  apparently,  to  Shelley  : 

“ I hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings, 

To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 

That  Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 


* “ The  Dying  Swan”  is  given  by  L’Estrange  amongst 
Abstemius’s  Fables,  under  the  title  of  “ A Swan  and  a 
Stork.”— Fab.  cclxvii. 

t Cf.  Helps’  Friends  in  Council,  4th  edit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  18. 
38.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  this  Essay,  is  not  content  with  dwell- 
ing on  the  undeniable  uses  of  Adversity  and  Sorrow,  but 
seems  inclined  to  think,  with  Rousseau,  “ Chaque  homme 
qui  pense  est  mechant,”  and  that  all  things  are  pardon- 
able to  genius.  Accordingly — he  advocates,  what  may  be 
called  the  Calvinism  of  all  Infanti  Perduti, — the  doctrine 
of  Philosophical  Necessity,  which  tells  us  that  Vice  is 
the  effect  of  Error,  and  the  offspring  of  Temperament  and 
surrounding  Circumstances.  After  saying  that  “We  do 
not  any  longer  hold  that  Cockles  are  roasted  for  their 
sins,  and  sing  from  the  natural  depravity  of  their  hearts  ” 
(p.  147.),  he  proceeds,  with  magniloquent  shallowness 
and  flippancy,  to  discuss  “ Necessity  and  Freewill.” 


In  conclusion,  I may  quote  a passage  on  the 
use  of  fables  from  Sir  R.  L’Estrange’s  preface  : — 

“ There’s  nothing  makes  a deeper  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  Men,  or  comes  lively  [livelier]  to  their  under- 
standing, than  those  instructive  notices  that  are  conveyed 
to  them  by  glances,  insinuations,  and  surprize,  and  under 
the  cover  of  some  Allegory  or  Riddle.  But  what  can  be 
said  more  to  the  honour  of  this  Symbolical  way  of  Mora- 
lizing upon  Tales  and  Fables,  than  that  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients  has  been  still  wrapt  up  in  Veils  and  Figures; 
and  their  precepts,  councils,  and  salutary  monitions  for 
the  orflering  of  our  lives  and  manners,  handed  down  to 
us  from  all  Antiquity  under  innuendos  and  allusions? 
For  what  are  the  ^Egyptian  Hieroglyphicks,  and  the 
whole  History  of  the  Pagan  Gods;  the  Hints  and  Fictions 
of  the  Wise  Men  of  Old,  but  in  effect,  a kind  of  Philoso- 
phical Mythology : which  is,  in  truth,  no  other  than  a 
more  agreeable  vehicle  found  out  for  conveying  to  us  the 
Truth  and  Reason  of  things,  through  the  medium  of 
Images  and  Shadows.” 

The  English  knight  then  refers  to  Scripture,  con- 
founding the  Parable  with  the  .®sopic  Fable. 
Dean  Trench,  in  his  noble  work  on  “ The  Para- 
bles of  Our  Lord,”  rightly  deprecates  this  confu- 
sion, and  admirably  observes  : — 

“ The  Parable  is  constructed  to  set  forth  a truth,  spiri- 
tual and  heavenly.  This  the  Fable,  with  all  its  value,  is 
not.  It  is  essentially  of  the  earth,  and  never  lifts  itself 
above  the  earth.  It  never  has  an  higher  aim  than  to  incul- 
cate maxims  of  prudential  morality,  industry,  caution,  fore- 
sight; and  these  it  will  sometimes  recommend  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  self-forgetting  virtues.  The  Fable 
just  reaches  that  pitch  of  morality  which  the  world  will 
understand  and  approve.  But  it  has  no  place  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have  none,  for  the 
purpose  of  Scripture  excludes  it ; that  purpose  being  the 
awakening  of  Man  to  a consciousness  of  a Divine  Original, 
the  education  of  the  reason,  and  of  all  which  is  spiritual 
in  Man,  and  not,  except  incidentally,  the  sharpening  of 
the  understanding.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Fable,  which 
are  the  recommendation  and  enforcement  of  the  pruden- 
tial virtues,  the  regulation  of  that  in  Man  which  is  in- 
stinct in  beasts,  in  itself  a laudable  discipline,  but  by 
itself  leaving  him  only  a subtle  beast  of  the  field,  — for 
these  purposes,  examples  and  illustrations  taken  from  the 
World  beneath  him  are  admirably  suited.  That  World' is 
therefore  the  haunt  and  main  region,  though  by  no  means 
the  exclusive  one,  of  the  Fable.  The  greatest  of  all  Fables, 
the  Reineke  Fuchs,  affords  ample  illustration  of  all  this : 
it  is  throughout  a glorifying  of  cunning  as  the  guide  of 
life,  and  the  deliverer  from  all  evil.”  — Pp.  2,  3. 

With  regard  to  the  symbolism  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  the  Fables  of  .Slsop,  see  the  Zoologia 
Ethica  (Pt.  il.  § XV.,  and  Additional  Remarks, 
§ V.)  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jones  of  Nayland,  a writer 
whose  mind  and  learning  were  equally  profound. 

Eirionnach. 


PENINSULAR  PRECEDENTS. 

It  is  common  enough,  when  hearing  of  a Penin- 
sular precedent,  to  stamp  it  at  once  as  worthless. 
There  were  some,  however,  which  might  have 
been  followed  with  advantage  in  the  Crimea,  where 
only  those  that  were  profitless  found  adoption. 
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One  of  these  I find  in  Larpent’s  Private  Journal 
(Bentley).  Under  May  12,  1813,  the  Judge-Ad- 
vocate writes  from  head-quarters,  at  Frenada  : — 

“ The  difficulties  now  increased.  Lord  Wellington  and 

Colonel  F of  the  Artillery  do  not  agree.  . . . F.  is 

much  of  a gentleman.  . . . but  raises  difficulties,  which 
I suspect  Lord  Wellington  does  not  encourage,  but  ex- 
pects things  to  be  done,  if  possible.” 

Well,  F , the  gentleman  who  raised  diffi- 

culties, was  sent  to  England  ; and  Lord  Welling- 
ton, recognising  the  man  he  wanted,  knocked 
routine  on  the  head,  and  placed  the  whole  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  artillery  under  the  com- 
mand of  a single  captain.  The  profound  astonish- 
ment of  the  routinists,  and  the  happy  result  which 
could  not  be  denied,  may  be  considered  worth 
noting.  In  October,  1813,  the  journalist  writes 
from  head-quarters,  Vera  : — 

“ A man  to  thrive  here  must  have  his  wits  about  him  ; 
and  not  see  or  feel  difficulties,  or  start  them,  to  go  on 
smoothly.  People  wonder  at  Lieut.-Col.  Dickson,  Portu- 
guese service,  and  only  (barring  brevet  rank)  a captain 
of  artillery  in  our  service,  commanding,  as  he  has  done 
now  ever  since  Frenada,  all  the  artillery  of  both  nations, 
English  and  Portuguese.  He  has  four  seniors  out  here 
. . . who  have  submitted  hitherto.  . . . Some  say  the 
old  artillery  officers  have  rather  changed  their  sex,  and 
are  somewhat  of  old  women,  — Lord  Wellington  seems  to 
favour  the  latter  opinion  a little.  I conclude  that  he 
finds  it  answer  in  practice.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  the  pursuit,  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
in  the  bad  roads.  Lord  Wellington  saw  a column  of  French 
making  a stand,  as  if  to  halt  for  the  night.  ‘ Now  Dick- 
son,’ said  he,  ‘ if  we  had  but  some  artillery  up  1 ’ ‘ They 
are  close  by,  my  Lord.’  And  in  ten  minutes,  from  a hill 
on  the  right,  Lieut.-Col.  Rose’s  light  division  guns  began 
— bang!  bang!  bang!  And  away  went  the  French,  two 
leagues  further  off.  I fear,  if  there  had  been  a General, 
that  we  should  have  had  instead  of  this  a report  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  impossibility  of  moving  guns. 
In  fact,  this  same  brigade  of  guns,  with  their  mounted 
men,  took  the  last  French  mortar  near  Pamplona.” 

Larpent’s  interesting  journal  has  many  other 
and  similar  traits  of  Dickson,  who  was,  I believe, 
originally  an  Indian  officer,  and  who  had  taken 
service  with  the  Portuguese  before  he  was  placed 
in  supreme  command  of  the  artillery  in  the  Penin- 
sula. . J.  Doran. 


ANECDOTES  or  THDRLOW. 

The  two  following  anecdotes  from  domestic 
sources  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  “N.  & Q.” 
as  a last  resort  to  rescue  them  from  that  merited 
oblivion  the  narrator  well  knows  awaits  them,  but 
for  the  high  name  with  which  they  are  associated. 

In  the  early  childhood  of  the  celebrated  Edward 
Thurlow,  his  parents  maintained  a friendly  inter- 
course with  two  families,  the  Younges  and  the 
Leeches,  who  were  connected  in  the  closest  ties 
by  marriage. 

At  an  evening  gathering  in  the  house  of  the 
former,  the  young  Edward  was  invited  to  share 


with  them  the  social  meal ; his  age  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  the  position  he  was  destined  to 
occupy  in  the  domestic  circle.  To  enliven  the 
party,  it  was  proposed  to  display  the  educational 
progress  of  the  future  Chancellor.  Edward  was 
therefore  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
then  called  upon  to  spell  “aZ(.”  All  were  silent. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upon  him ; all  were  ready 
with  a due  meed  of  applause ; but  silence  was 
unbroken.  At  first  it  was  believed  he  did  not 
hear  the  word,  and  it  was  kindly  repeated ; but 
in  vain,  a moody  silence  only  followed.  Again 
and  again  the  word  was  repeated,  but  with  the 
same  results.  Matters  now  grew  serious  : temp- 
tations from  the  table  were  then  resorted  to,  but 
still  in  vain.  Persuasions,  promises,  caresses,  were 
alike  unavailing.  All  that  gentle  means  could 
suggest  was  done,  but  he  remained  immovable. 

Recourse  to  other  and  harsher  means  now  be- 
came inevitable,  and  violent  hands  were  laid  upon 
the  disobedient  boy  : he  was  led  from  the  circle, 
and  pinned  to  the  window  curtain  ; there  for  a 
time  the  degraded  urchin  resolutely  endured  the 
gaze  of  pity,  anger,  entreaty,  sprrovv,  — but  even 
in  his  exile  all  was  lost.  In  a brief  space  con- 
versation resumed  its  wonted  sway,  and  the  delin- 
quent was  forgotten.  Now  the  young  liero  had 
boldly  resisted  bribery,  tendered  in  every  imagi- 
nable form ; but  now  came  neglect,  and  that  to 
him  was  intolerable.  There  was  nothing  to  feed 
his  ire,  or  to  fan  his  contumacious  spirit ; but  still 
undaunted  he  sought  for  one  inquiring  glance, 
but  there  was  none.  Galled  by  penal  servitude, 
he  roused  himself  to  a final  effort,  and  startled  the 
party  by  exclaiming  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice  : 
“ What ! am  I to  stand  here  all  night  if  I do  not 
say  a-ll,  all  ?”  All  was  in  an  instant  commotion  : 
his  fetters  were  knocked  oS‘  — he  was  restored  to 
the  circle.  All  (upon  what  evidence  it  is  not 
very  clear)  rated  him  a very  good  boy,  and  a 
deluge  of  kisses  and  cakes  rewarded  at  once  his 
tact  and  talent. 

The  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Edward 
Thurlow  and  the  Leech  family  has  been  already 
noticed  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors.  The  Leeches  were  left  orphans 
in  early  life,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  their 
uncle  Youngs,  by  whom  they  were  educated  for 
the  Church  at  Cambridge.  One  of  the  brothers 
came  to  an  untimely  end ; and  the  other  became, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  a prebendary  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 
He  was  of  a strange  and  singularly  whimsical  turn 
of  mind,  and  could  only  be  restrained  from  con- 
templated follies  through  practical  pleasantries. 
A necessary  residence  of  three  months  in  the  year 
in  Norwich  he  conceived  to  be  an  extremely  irk- 
some obligation  ; and  he  contrived  to  escape  the 
observation  of  those  about  him,  and  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  requesting  to  be  relieved  from 
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the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  prebendal  stall  by 
resigning  the  coveted  appointment.  This  strange 
request  brought  from  his  patron  a truly  laconic 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  reply  : “ I gave  the 

stall  to  your  wife,  and  you  may  go  and  be 

Henri  D’Avbnei. 


INSCRIPTION  AT  BINSTEAD- 

The  following  inscription  was  a few  years  ago 

written  in  pencil  on  the  wall  of  the  church  porch 

of  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight  : 

“ A wand’ring  Stranger  through  Quarr’s  woods  I straj', 
Where  pensive  thought  recurs  to  ages  fled, 

And  slow  returning  at  declining  day, 

Beneath  this  sacred  porch  to  rest  am  led. 

“ Here  in  the  calm  of  this  sequestered  spot 
Musing  I listen  to  the  murmuring  main, 

Whose  terrors  now  at  distance  are  forgot, 

Like  distant  troubles  in  this  world  of  pain. 

“ But  I must  quit  this  solemn,  still  retreat. 

And  to  the  busy  world  again  return ; 

Leave  this  seclusion  with  unwilling  feet. 

New  cares  to  combat,  and  new  sorrows  mourn. 

“ But  why  lament  thy  lot  ? Dismiss  thy  fears, 

Kecall  thy  high  original  and  end : 

Discharge  life’s  duties  and  sustain  its  cares, 

Thou’lt  find  eternal  Providence  thy  friend.” 

Shortly  afterwards  this  “Reply”  was  placed  by 
its  side : 

“ Though  time  or  wintr}'  storms  may  soon  efface 
The  lines  that  grace  this  silent  sacred  porch. 

Think  not  that  memory  e’er  forgets  to  trace 
Those  strains  illumed  by  melancholy’s  torch. 

“ Thou  hast  not  tuned  in  vain  thy  pensive  lyre. 

Nor  struck  in  vain  its  sad  and  plaintive  strings. 

Nor  vainly  do  its  mournful  sounds  expire 
Unheard,  unnoted,  on  oblivion’s  wings. 

“ Full  many  a pilgrim  wand’ring  near  this  shrine 
The  copied  verse  shall  careful  bear  away. 

Full  many  a pensive  care-worn  heart  like  thine 
Shall  here  devote  the  closing  hours  of  day. 

“ Responsive  to  each  care  that  heaves  thy  breast. 

Full  many  a beating  heart  shall  join  thy  strain. 

Shall  look  to  bounteous  Heaven  for  peace  and  rest. 

Till  faith  and  hope  foi'bid  them  to  complain. 

“ Go,  unknown  Wanderer,  wheresoe’er  you  stray 
Hope  kindly  lights  her  sacred  torch  for  thee. 

And  sheds  refulgent  o’er  thy  devious  way 
A ray  to  guide  to  peace  and  pure  felicity. 

“ And  if  thj'  wand’ring  steps  again  should  stray 
Where  Binstead’s  sacred  porch  boasts  charms  for  thee. 
List  to  this  feeble  song  the  while  you  stay. 

And  hear  the  echoing  notes  of  sympathy.” 

Thistle. 


PLATO  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  JEdinburgh  Essays,  a work  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  pur- 
ports to  be  a sister  volume  to  the  Oxford  and 


Cambridge  Essays.  It  was  said  by  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge that  all  men  are  born  either  disciples  of 
Plato  or  of  Aristotle.  Now,  Professor  Blackie  is 
a Platonist.  And  the  first  article  of  the  Essays 
contains  a good  account  by  him  of  Plato,  his  po- 
sition and  philosophy,  in  which  the  worthy  Pro- 
fessor deals  out  stoutly  right  and  left ; cutting 
smartly  and  unmercifully  at  friend  and  foe — High- 
land deer-stalkers,  Puseyites  and  Rationalists, 
choric-metre  scanning  prelates,  and  the  like.  In 
wading  through  the  article,  let  me  warn  the  per- 
severing student  to  besundeterred  by  such  occa- 
sional strains  as  the  following  : 

“ Scholarship  dressed  itself  up  in  modes  of  verbal  prig- 
gery.  Theology  stood  aloof — partly  from  a frigid  jea- 
lousy of  introducing  a stirring  soul  of  inoculated  vitality 
beneath  the  stiff  ribs  of  its  reputable  formalism,”  &c. 

But  apart  from  criticism,  which  is  not  my  vein, 
I would  now  merely  wish  to  remark  a curious 
blunder.  Professor  Blackie  declares  that  even 
among  scholai's  Plato  is  “ caviare  to  the  general ; ” 
but  that  between  the  divine  idealist  and  the  En- 
glish mind  there  is  a great  gulf.  That  as  in  frigid 
and  precise  Oxford  he  has  never  found  a habita- 
tion or  a home,  the  “ Wellingtonian  Aristotle  ” 
(sic)  being  the  god  they  have  always  worshipped, 
it  is  vain  to  expect  aught  of  appreciation  or  love 
for  the  great  dialectician.  As  a contrast  Cam- 
bridge has  ever  cherished  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
with  especial  favour.  Instance  Smith  and  Cud- 
worth,  Kingsley  and  Maurice.  After  thus  eulo- 
gising Granta,  the  learned  Professor  commits 
himself  oddly  enough,  and  completely  turns  the 
edge  of  his  meaning ; for  in  a foot-note  at  p.  7. 
he  writes,  — 

“It  is  understood  that  Professor  Jowett  of  Cambridge 
(?)  is  occupied  with  a new  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Plato.  This  is  just  what  teas  to  have  been  expected  from 
that  quarter.” 

F.  S. 

Churchdown. 


CHARLES  COTTON  AND  SMOKING. 

Tobacconists, — to  use  the  term  in  its  old  sense, 
takers  rather  than  sellers  of  tobacco,  — are  apt  to 
think  that  they  have  the  authority  of  Charles 
Cotton,  the  angler,  for  the  indulgence  of  their  dar- 
ling habit.  So,  the  thought  of  “that  delicate 
room,  ‘ Piscatoribus  sacrum,’  ” in  which  he  and 
his  friend  Izaak  Walton  were  wont  to  enjoy  their 
morning  pipes,  made  poor  Lamb  yearn  for  a simi- 
lar indulgence  in  the  midst  of  his  resolutions  to 
forego  it,  and  “in  a moment  broke  down  the  re- 
sistance of  weeks.”  (Confessions  of  a Drunkard.) 

Cotton  indeed,  under  the  title  of  Piscator,  has 
said  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  : 

“ Come,  boy,  set  two  chairs,  and  while  I am  taking  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  which  is  always  my  breakfast,  we  will  if 
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you  please  talk  of  some  other  subject.” — Complete  Angler, 
Major’s  edit.,  p.  290. 

Again : 

“ Bring  mo  some  pipes  and  a bottle  of  ale,  and  go  to 
your  own  suppers.  Are  you  for  this  diet.  Sir? 

“Viator.  Yes,  Sir,  I am  for  one  pipe  of  tobacco;  and  I 
perceive  your’s  is  very  good  by  the  smell. 

“Piscator.  The  best  1 can  get  in  London,  I can  assure 
you.”  — P.  285. 

This  was  written  about  1676 ; but  thirteen 
years  later  appeared  Poems  on  Several  Occasions, 
by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  London,  8vo.,  1689,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  (p.  514.)  a most  truculent 
invective  against  tobacco.  Although  somewhat 
long  I venture  to  claim  space  for  its  admission,  as 
the  tobacco  controversy  is  just  now  exciting  con- 
siderable interest,  and  the  lines  have  not,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  hitherto  attracted  the  notice 
of  writers  upon  the  subject : 

“ On  Tobacco. 

“ IVhat  horrid  sin  condemned  the  teeming  Earth, 

And  curst  her  womb  with  such  a monstrous  Birth? 
What  crime  America  that  Heaven  would  please 
To  make  the  mother  of  the  World’s  disease? 

In  thy  fair  womb  what  accidents  could  breed, 

What  Plague  give  root  to  this  pernicious  Weed  ? 
Tobacco  ! oh,  the  very  name  doth  kill, 

And  has  already  foxt  my  reeking  quill : 

I now  could  write  Libels  against  the  King, 

Treason,  or  Blasphemy ; or  any  thing 
’Gainst  Piety  and  Reason ; 1 could  frame 
A Panegyric  to  the  Protector’s  name ; 

Such  sly  infection  does  the  World  infuse 
Into  the  soul  of  every  modest  Muse. 

“ What  politick  Peregrine  was ’t  first  could  boast 
He  brought  a. pest  into  his  native  Coast? 

Th’  abstract  of  Poyson  in  a stinking  Weed, 

The  spurious  issue  of  corrupted  seed ; 

Seed  belched  in  Earthquakes  from  the  dark  Abyss, 
Whose  name  a blot  in  Nature’s  Herbal  is. 

What  drunken taught  Englishmen  the  Crime 
Thus  to  puff  out  and  spawl  away  their  time  ? 

“ Pernicious  Weed  (should  not  my  Muse  offend 
To  say  Heaven  made  aught  for  a cruel  end), 

I should  proclaim  that  thou  created  wert 
To  ruin  Man’s  high  and  immortal  part. 

Thy  Stygian  damp  obscures  our  Reason’s  Eye, 
Debauches  Wit,  and  makes  Invention  dry ; 

Destr03’S  the  Memory,  confounds  our  Care ; 

We  know  not  what  we  do,  or  what  we  are ; 

Renders  our  Faculties  and  Members  lame 
To  ev’ry  office  of  onr  Countiy’s  claim. 

Our  Life’s  a drunken  Dream  devoy’d  of  Sense, 

And  the  best  Actions  of  our  time  offence. 

Our  Health,  Diseases,  Lethargies,  and  Rhume, 

Our  Friendship’s  Fire,  and  all  our  Vows  are  Fume. 

Of  late  there’s  no  such  things  as  Wit  or  Sense, 

Council,  Instruction,  or  Intelligence: 

Discourse  that  should  distinguish  Man  from  Beast 
Is  by  the  vapour  of  this  Weed  supprest ; 

For  what  we  talk  is  interrupted  stuff, 

The  one  half  English  and  the  other  Puff; 

Freedom  and  truth  are  things  we  do  not  know,. 

We  know  not  what  we  say,  nor  what  we  do : 

We  want  in  all  the  Understanding’s  light, 

We  talk  in  Clouds,  and  walk  in  endless  Night. 

“ VV’e  smoke,  as  if  we  meant,  concealed  by  spell. 

To  spy  abroad,  yet  be  invisible : 


But  no  discovery  shall  the  Statesman  boast. 

We  raise  a mist  wherein  our  selves  are  lost, 

A stinking  shade,  and  whilst  we  pipe  it  thus. 

Each  one  appeal's  an  Ignis  fatuus. 

Courtier  and  Peasant,  najq  the  Madam  Nice 
Is  likewise  fallen  into  the  common  Vice : 

We  all  in  dusky  Error  groping  lye. 

Robbed  of  our  Reasons,  and  the  day’s  bright  Eye. 
Whilst  Sailors  from  the  Main-top  see  our  Isle 
Wrapt  up  in  smoak,  like  the  JEtnean  Pile. 

“ What  nameless  111  does  its  Contagion  shrowd 
In  the  dark  Mantle  of  this  noisom  Cloud? 

Sure  ’tis  the  Devil:  oh,  I know  that’s  it. 

Fob ! How  the  sulphur  makes  me  Cough  and  spit? 
’Tis  he;  or  else  some  fav’rit  Fiend,  at  least. 

In  all  the  Mischief  of  his  Malice  drest ; 

Each  deadly  sin  that  lurks  t’  intrap  the  soul ; 

Does  here  concealed  in  curling  vapours  rowl; 

And  for  the  body  such  an  unknown  ill. 

As  makes  Physitians  reading  and  their  skill, 

One  undistinguisht  Pest  made  up  of  all 
That  Men  experienc’d  do  Diseases  call. 

Coughs,  Astmas,  Apoplexies,  Fevers,  Rhume, 

All  that  kill  dead  ; or  lingeringly  consume  ; 

Folly  and  Madness,  naj',  the  Plague,  the  P — x. 

And  ev’ry  fool  wears  a Pandora’s  box. 

From  that  rich  mine,  the  stupid  sot  doth  fill. 

Smokes  up  his  Liver,  and  his  Lungs,  untill 
His  reeking  Nostrils  monstrously  proclaim. 

His  brains  and  bowels  are  consuming  Flame. 

What  noble  soul  would  be  content  to  dwell 
In  the  dark  Lanthorn  of  a smoky  Cell? 

To  prostitute  his  Body  and  his  Mind, 

To  a Debauch  of  such  a stinking  kind? 

To  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  and  to  fry. 

In  such  a base,  dirty  Idolatrj' ; 

As  if  frail  life,  which  of  itself ’s  too  short. 

Were  to'be  whift  away  in  drunken  sport. 

Thus,  as  if  weary  of  our  destined  years. 

We  burn  the  Thread  so  to  prevent  the  Shears. 

“ What  noble  end  can  simple  Man  propose 
For  a reward  to  his  all-smoking  Nose? 

His  purposes  are  levelled  sure  amiss. 

Where  neither  Ornament  nor  Pleasure  is. 

What  can  he  then  design  his  worthy  hire? 

Sure  tis  t’  inure  him  for  eternal  fire  : 

And  thus  his  aim  must  admirably  thrive. 

In  hopes  of  Hell,  he  damns  himself  alive. 

“ But  my  infected  Muse  begins  to  choke. 

In  the  vile  stink  of  the  encreasing  Smoke, 

And  can  no  more  in  equal  numbers  chime. 

Unless  to  sneeze,  and  cough,  and  spit  in  Rythme. 

Half  stifled  now  in  this  new  time’s  Disease, 

She  must  infumo  vanish,  and  decease. 

This  is  her  faults’  excuse,  and  her  pretence, 

This  Satyr,  perhaps,  else  had  look’t  like  Sense.” 

William  Bates. 


jafli'nor 

Anecdote  of  Flamsteed. — Cole,  in  his  collections 
for  an  Athence  Cantabrigienses,  gives  the  following 
anecdote  of  Flamsteed  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
He  says  : 

“ In  the  London  Chronicle  for  Dec.  3,  1771,  is  the  fol- 
lowing Anecdote  of  Dr.  Flamsteed : — ■ 

“ ‘ He  was  many  j’ears  Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich 
Observatory;  a Humourist,  and  of  warm  Passions.  Per- 
sons of  his  Profession  are  often  supposed,  by  the  Common 
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people,  to  be  capable  of  foretelling  Events.  In  this  per- 
suasion a poor  Washerwoman  at  Greenwich,  who  had 
been  robbed  at  night  of  a large  Parcel  of  Linen,  to  her 
almost  ruin,  if  forced  to  pay  for  it,  came  to  him,  and  with 
great  anxiety  earnestly  requested  him  to  use  his  Art,  to 
let  her  know  where  her  Things  were,  and  who  robbed 
her.  The  Doctor  happened  to  be  in  the  humour  to  joke : he 
bid  her  stay : he  would  see  what  he  could  do ; perhaps  he 
might  let  her  know  where  she  might  find  them ; but  who 
the  persons  were,  he  would  not  undertake ; as  she  could 
have  no  positive  Proof  to  convict  them,  it  would  be  use- 
less. He  then  set  about  drawing  Circles,  Squares,  &c.,  to 
amuse  her ; and  after  some  time  told  her  if  she  would  go 
into  a particular  Field,  that  in  such  a Part  of  it,  in  a dry 
Ditch,  she  would  find  them  all  tumbled  up  in  a Sheet. 
The  woman  went,  and  found  them;  came  with  great 
haste  and  joy  to  thank  the  Doctor,  and  offered  him  half- 
a- crown  as  a token  of  Gratitude,  being  as  much  as  she 
could  afford.  The  Doctor,  surprised  himself,  told  her: 
“ Good  Woman,  I am  heartily  glad  you  have  found  3mur 
Linen ; but  I assure  you  I knew  nothing  of  it,  and  in- 
tended only  to  joke  with  you,  and  then  to  have  read  you 
a Lecture  on  the  Folly  of  applj’ing  to  any  person  to  know 
Events  not  in  human  power  to  tell.  But  I see  the  Devil 
has  a mind  that  I should  deal  with  him : I am  deter- 
mined I will  not.  Never  come  or  send  any  one  to  me  any 
more,  on  such  Occasions ; for  I will  never  attempt  such 
an  Affair  again  whilst  I live.”  ’ ” 

Cole  adds  : 

“ This  story  Dr.  Flamsteed  told  the  late  reverend  and 
learned  Mr.  Whiston,  his  intimate  friend,  from  whom  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  it.” 

E.  H. 

Good  Friday  Buns.  — ■ In  the  Museo  Lapidario 
of  the  Vatican  is  a tablet  supposed  to  represent 
the  miracle  of  the  five  barley  loaves.  The  loaves 
are  round  cakes  with  a cross  thereon,  like  unto 
the  Good  Friday  bun.  A correspondent  in  the 
Athenaum  of  last  week  suggests  these  loaves  are 
representative  of  a Pagan  practice, — that  of  offer- 
ing cakes  to  Astarte,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  to 
whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  tells  us  the  Jewish 
women  ofiered  cakes  and  poured  out  wine.  This 
cake  was  called  houn  or  hun.  Julius  Pollux  de- 
scribes it  as  a cake  marked  with  two  horns,  and 
Diogenes  Laertius  as  one  made  of  fine  flour  and 
honey.  The  word  bous  (oblique  case  bouri)  is 
Greek,  but  may  it  not  be  Tartar,  or  some  lan- 
guage to  which  Greek  is  as  modern  tongue  ? The 
sacrifice  of  cake  and  wine,  before  it  be  deemed  a 
Pagan  rite,  should  be  considered  Patriarchal,  or 
rather  Antediluvian,  for  in  Genesis,  ch.  iv.  v.  3., 
we  read  Cain  sacrificed  the  fimit  of  the  ground 
(cakes  and  wine),  whilst  Abel  sacrificed  the  blood 
and  the  fat.  May  it  not  be  possible  to  show  that 
the  bun  — the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Pagan  — 
was  in  earlier  times  as  bun  the  consecrated  bread 
of  the  Patriarch  or  Antediluvian  ? In  fact,  just 
as  our  Lord’s  Day  is  no  other  than  the  revival 
of  the  Patriarchal  Sabbath,  so  the  Christian  use 
of  the  bun  may  be  taken  as  the  parallel  to  the 
Antediluvian  sacrifice  of  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  symbolical  of  the  bread  of  life. 

H.  J.  Gauntlett. 


The  Ruins  of  London,  sketched  by  Walpole, 
before  Macaulay.  — We  are  all  familiar  with  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  savages  gazing  at  the  wrecks  of  our 
fallen  metropolis,  from  a broken  arch  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  Walpole,  in  a letter  to  Mason 
(Nov.  27,  1775),  sketches  a picture  which  has 
something  of  the  same  sentiment  in  it. 

“ I approve,”  he  says,  “ your  printing  in  manuscript, 
that  is,  not  for  the  public ; for  who  knows  how  long  the 
public  will  be  able,  or  be  permitted  to  read  ? Bury  a few 
copies  against  tliis  Island  is  rediscovered : some  American 
versed  in  the  old  English  language  will  translate  it,  and 
revive  the  true  taste  in  gardening ; though  he  will  smile 
at  the  diminutive  scenes  on  the  little  Thames  when  he  is 
planting  a forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko.  I love  to 
skip  into  futurity  and  imagine  what  will  be  done  on  the 
giant  scale  of  a new  hemisphere;  but  I am  in  little 
London,  and  must  go  and  dress  for  a dinner  with  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  now  in  ruins, 
which  was  really,  for  a moment,  the  capital  of  a large 
empire,  but  the  poor  man  who  made  it  so  outlived  him- 
self and  the  duration  of  the  empire.” 

J.  Doran. 

American  Nomenclature.  — Mr.  Shattuck  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  published  a 
volume  of  curious  American  names.  From  this 
singular  and  interesting  work  the  following  ex- 
tract is  given ; 

“ We  once  had  under  our  instruction  in  Detroit  a family 
whose  sons  were  named.  One  Stickney,  Two  Sticknej', 
Three  Stickney ; and  whose  daughters  were  named.  First 
Stickney,  Second  Stickney,  and  so  on.  The  three  children 
of  a family  nearer  home  were  Joseph,  And,  Another;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  should  they  have  any  more 
they  might  have  named  them  Also,  Moreover,  Never- 
theless, Notwithstanding.  An  instance  is  also  given  of 
parents  who  named  their  child  Finis,  supposing  it  would 
be  their  last ; but  having  afterwards  three  more  children, 
a daughter  and  two  sons,  they  were  called  Addenda,  Ap- 
pendix, and  Supplement.” 

w.  w. 

Malta. 

Suspended  Animation.  — At  the  siege  of  Fort 
St.  Catharine,  at  Rouen,  by  the  English  under  the 
command  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a young 
French  officer,  Francis  de  S.  Sivile,  was  wounded, 
and  being  found  motionless,  laid  in  a shallow  grave 
hurriedly  dug.  His  faithful  servant  searching  for 
his  master  recognised  on  a protruding  hand  the 
ring  which  he  had  carried  as  a love-token  to  him 
from  a lady.  He  instantly  disinterred  the  buried 
man,  and  finding  the  body  warm,  summoned  me- 
dical aid,  which  restored  “ the  dead  but  alive  ” 
once  more  to  his  home. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

China  ; “ The  Barbarian  Eye."  — This  term, 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  designate  Europeans,  ap- 
pears strange  because  confined  to  the  singular 
number.  A curious  passage  in  the  History  of  the 
Portuguese  Discovery  of  India,  by  Faria  y Souza, 
may  serve  to  throw  some  lighten  it.  The  Chinese 
he  says,  part  iii.  ch.  ii.,  boast  that  their  country- 
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men  alone  Lave  iwo  eyes,  the  people  of  Europe 
have  hut  one,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
blind.  J.  E.  T. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  — Tennyson,  partici- 
pating in  the  common  natural  impression,  seems 
to  regard  the  fate  of  a drowned  human  body  in 
the  sea  as  being  restlessly  tossed  in  the  moving 
waters,  which  are  supei-ficially  agitated  before  our 
eyes,  by  tides  and  winds.  ^Ve  read  in  In  Me- 
moriam  ; 

“ His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud, 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  rvaudering  grave.” 

And  again  : 

“ The  roaring  wells 

Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine ; 

And  hands  so  often  clasp’d  in  mine 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells.” 

Maury’s  scientihe  account  of  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  is  certainly  more  comfortable,  and  not  less 
poetical,  to  contemplate.  He  says,  the  results  of 
the  deep  sea  soundings  which  have  been  made 
“ suggest  most  forcibly  the  idea  of  perfect  repose 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.”  It  is  only  the  surface, 
to  a comparatively  small  depth,  that  is  stiri-ed  by 
tides,  and  currents,  and  storms.  Here  sport  the 
innumerable  diatomacece,  so  small  as  to  be  appre- 
ciable only  by  the  microscope ; and,  when  their 
day  of  life  is  over,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
form  a fleecy  and  impenetrable  covering  to  the 
larger  bodies  which  have  preceded  their  descent. 

I was  told  by  a friend  that  he  saw  a corpse 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  Scarborough, 
by  firing  a cannon  over  the  spot  where  the  man 
was  drowned.  It  had  been  reckoned  that,  after  a 
few  days,  the  body  would  become  buoyant  with 
gas,  and  was  thus  floated.  Is  there  any  fixed 
rule  for  this  experiment  ? Alfred  Gatty. 

London  Post-Office  Initials.  — How  happens  it 
that  the  penny  authorised  index  to  these  has 
omitted  the  office  of  “H.  & Q..,”  though  it  contains 
the  Public  Ledger  newspaper  office,  whose  corre- 
spondents cannot  equal  the  hundredth  part  in 
number  of  those  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ? E.  G.  R. 

A British  Parliament  transformed  into  a “ Diet 
of  Worms!"  — Lord  Palmerston’s  appeal  to  the 
country  was  recently  characterised  by  a certain 
noble  Lord  as  a “penal  dissolution;"  a definition 
which  reminds  me  of  a somewhat  quaint  simili- 
tude, under  which  a politician  of  another  age  and 
“ in  another  place”  ventured  to  describe  the  pe- 
rishable constituents  of  Parliaments,  and  their 
consequent  liability  to  a dissolution  undeniably 
penal.  In  the  course  of  a debate  which  arose  on 
the  Triennial  Bill  in  ] 693,  the  speaker  amused  the 
House  with  the  following  argument  in  support  of 
the  Bill.  “ Parliaments,”  he  said,  “ resenibled  the 
manna  which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people. 
They  were  excellent  while  they  were  fresh ; but 


if  kept  too  long  they  became  noisome,  and  foul 
worms  were  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  that 
which  had  been  sweeter  than  honey.”*  Grave 
analogical  misgivings  as  to  the  durability  of  the 
new  Parliamentary  materials  have  compressed 
themselves  into  the  following  Query : How  long 
will  new  “ Parliament"  keep  without  becoming 
offensive  ? Its  non-liability  to  “ dissolution,”  at 
any  rate  to  a premature  one,  will,  I presume,  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  Conservative  leaven 
which  is  to  pervade  the  political  mass. 

E.  Phillott, 


THOMAS  SAMPSON. 

Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  (560,  4°),  there  is 
“ a Book  written  in  the  fifteenth  [qu.  fourteenth  f~\ 
century,  partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper, 
and  by  some  former 'possessor  thus  entitled,  ‘ Car- 
tuaria  Thome  Sampson  Clerici  Hospitii  Domini 
Ducis  Lancastrie.’  It  contains  divers  legal  pre- 
cedents, &c.  It  resembles  the  Carta  Feodi."  ' The 
MS.  bears  a note  to  the  following  effect : “ Hsec 
cartuaria  collecta  fuit  circa  initium  H.  IV.  [qu. 
Ed.  III.  or  Ric.  II.  ?],  ut  videre  licet  ex  dat. 
cartaru.” 

There  is  also  to  be  found  among  “ Codices 
Manuscript.  Thomse  Bodleii”  (No.  2086,  18.),  a 
MS.  described  as  “ Li  terse  Thomse  Samson  de 

pugna  Pictaviensi  [ ?]  apud  Dunelmum 

contra  Scotos  commissa  an.  1346,  in  qua  David 
Rex  Scotorum  per  Jo.  Cowpland  captus  est. 
Gallice.” 

Am  I correct  in  attributing  both  these  MSS. 
to  the  authorship  of  the  same  person,  viz.  the  same 
Thomas  Sampson,  who  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment (I  suppose,  in  virtue  of  his  official  connexion 
with  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  through  a great  part 
of  Edw.  III.’s  reign  ? I have  several  other  notices 
of  the  same  name,  which  may  further  tend  to 
identify  the  author  of  these  two  manuscripts. 
First,  his  name  occurs  in  the  following  (not  unin- 
teresting) account  of  one  of  the  earliest  “ Town 
and  Gown"  riots  on  record,  as  related  by  Ant. 
Wood  (Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  edit.  Gutch, 
Lond.,  1792,  vol.  i.  p.  409. ; Annals,  book  i.  a.d. 
1325)  : — 

“ This  year  Will,  de  Burcliestre,  Mayor  of  the  town  of 
Oxford,  having  taken  down  the  common  pillory  in  North- 
gate  Street,  and  set  up  a new  one  in  another  place  dis- 
tant from  the  former,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  Dr.  Alburwyke  the  Chancellor,  was  by  him  the  said 
Chancellor  called  into  question  for  what  he  had  done ; 
but  the  Mayor,  behaving  himself  contemptuously  towards 
him,  was,  on  9 Dec.,  excommunicated  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rich,  de  Kamshale,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity ; Griffyn  Treavour,  Professor  of  the 
Canon,  Thomas  Sampson  and  Mathew  Trevaur,  Professors 

♦ See  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  344, 
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of  the  Civil  Law.  Wliereupon  he  made  his  appeal  to  the 
Eegent  Masters;  but,  seeing  that  could  do  no  good,  he 
took  absolution,”  &c. 

In  Rymer’s  Fadera.,  also,  Thomas  Sampson  is 
mentioned  as  a Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

In  Le  Neve  {Fasti,  Oxon.,  1854,  iii.  192.  146.) 
we  find  him,  in  1332,  among  the  prebendaries  of 
York ; and,  in  1334,  as  Arctideacon  of  Cleveland. 
At  p.  123.  we  are  told  that  the  same  Thomas 
Sampson,  having  been  elected  Dean  of  York  by 
the  Canons,  Nov.  2,  1342,  his  “ election  was  made 
void  by  the  Pope,  in  favour  of  Talyrandus  de  Pe- 
tragoricis,  bishop  of  Albanen.,  and  a Roman  Car- 
dinal,” [the  same  who  acted  as  Pope’s  Legate 
before  the  battle  of  Poictiers  ?] 

The  Dodsworth  MS.  xxvii.  136.,  discloses  to  us 
who  this  Thomas  Sampson  was:  “Ego  Thomas 
Sampson,  Canonicus  Ebor.,  condo  Testamentu. 
Lego  Corpus  meu  sepuliend.  in  eccl’ia  Cathedrali 
Ebor.,”  &c.  So  begins  the  will  of  a younger  son 
of  Sir  John  Sampson  (or  Samsom)  of  Nun-Apple- 
ton,  whose  name  and  arms  are  found  in  Pari. 
Writs,  as  well  as  those  of  Sir  William  Sampson 
(or  Saunsum),  of  Eperston,  co.  Notts.,  who  would 
seem  to  represent  the  elder  branch  of  the  same 
family. 

Maria,  the  mother  of  this  Thomas  Sampson, 
was  manifestly  a Fauconberg.  Francis  Drake 
(York,  Lond.,  1736,  p.  385.),  after  explaining  how 
Nun-Appleton  vpas  divided  between  the  Falcon- 
bergs,  Sampsons,  and  the  heirs  of  Bi  ns,  the  latter 
holding  of  the  barons  Moubray,  who  held  in  capite, 
adds,  that  “ the  manor  of  Southwood,  in  Appleton, 
was  sometime  the  land  of  Richard  Falconberg; 
and  was  given  by  him  to  Sir  John  Sampson  of 
York,  Knt,  and  Mary  his  wife,  their  hems  and 
assigns.” 

And  this  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  dom. 
Job.  Sampson  is  the  first  of  several  witnesses  to 
an  agreement  made  between  Richard  de  Faucon- 
berg and  the  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Appleton  ; 
as  appears  by  The  Monasticon,  in  loc.  Moreover, 
Dodsworth  tells  us  (MS.  160.  144.  Collingham 
Ch.)  that  “ Brocket  of  Brocket  Hall  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Brocket  Hall  in  Hartfordshire,  was  descended 
ofFawconberg  and  Sampson  of  Appleton;”  and 
that  “his  heires  were  married  to  Sir  John  Spencer 
of  Offley  in  com.  Hartford.”  B.  S.  J. 


WALTONIAN  QUERIES. 

John  Hockenhull,  Esq.,  in  his  Pleasant  Hex- 
ameter Verses  in  Praise  of  Mr.  ( Thomas)  Barkers 
Book  of  Angling,  asks  : “ Markham,  Ward,  Law- 
son,  dare  you  with  Barker  now  compare  ?” 

Qu.  Who  was  Ward,  and  what  did  he  write  ? 

Walton,  5 th  chap,  of  Complete  Angler,  says,  “Dr. 
Boteler  said  of  strawberries,”  &c.  &c.  Hawkins 
and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  suppose  Boteler  to  be  Dr. 


William  Butler  of  that  time,  whom  Fuller  calls  the 
Esculapius  of  his  age.  But  was  there  not  a Dr. 
Boteler  ? I have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  see- 
ing the  name  Boteler  in  an  old  book  catalogue. 

Was  the  apothecary  Lobel  named  in  “ the  Great 
Oyer  of  Poisoning,”  son  of  Matthias  de  Lobel,  the 
botanist,  whom  James  I.  invited  to  England  ? He 
is  referred  to  by  Walton,  chap.  xiii. 

Allamot.”  — AVhat  does  Walton  mean  (chap. 
XV.)  by  ^'■Allamot  salt?”  Is  it  salt  from  Alto 
Monte  in  Calabria  ? * 

Who  was  Robert  Nobbe  ? I have  a book  of  his 
manuscripts  containing,  among  other  and  miscel- 
laneous matters,  a record  of  the  baptisms  of  Robert 
Nobbe’s  children  from  1669  to  1701  ; and  a re- 
markable MS.  ditto,  art.  Piscatoria,  with  the 
flies  for  each  month,  very  nearly  the  same  as 
Cotton’s.  It  is  followed  by  a paper  bearing  date 
1669.  If  the  MS.  on  fishing  be  of  the  same  date, 
or  not  later  than  six  years  after.  Cotton  must  have 
taken  much  of  the  second  part  of  the  Complete 
Angler  from  this  Robert  Nobbe.  He  was  pro- 
bably a clergyman.  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents tell  anything  about  him?f 

Cotton's  Pecuniary  Embarrassments. — Are  they 
not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  litigious  dis- 
position of  his  father,  who  seems  also  to  have  been 
in  his  latter  days  an  intemperate  liver  ? See 
Clarendon’s  Life  (vol.  i.  p.  36.),  Ox.  edit.,  1827. 
Charles  Cotton,  the  son,  was  also  dissipated  in  his 
habits,  though  it  is  thought  he  had  reformed  him- 
self when  Walton  knew  him.  Riverlensis. 


:^tnor  CSucrtc^. 

Socieias  Coquorum,  Oxford?  — Is  anything  now 
known  of  such  a Company,  as  mentioned  in  the 
subjoined  copy  of  a printed  notice,  fixed  inside 
the  cover  of  a copy  of  dementis  ad  Corinthios 
Epistola  prior.,  Oxon.,  1633  : — 

“ Eichardus  Stone  (in  cujus  sedibus  hac  lucubrationes 
composuit  doctissimus  Junius)  bnnc  librum  dono  dedit 


[*  The  American  Editor  of  The  Complete  Angler  says, 
that  “Allamot  is  most  probably  a corruption  of  Alto 
Monte  in  Calabria,  where  there  is  a salt  mine,  for- 
merly of  great  value  and  much  worked,  though  now 
neglected ; but  even  that  acrid  salt  could  hardly  turn  a 
bleak  into  an  anchovy.”] 

[f  The  Eev.  Eobert  Nobbe,  M.A.,  was  author  of  Com- 
plete Troller;  or,  the  Art  of  Trolling,  8vo.,  Lond.  1682 ; 
new  edition,  Lond.  1814.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  Books  on  Ayigling,  says,  “ From  the  circumstance 
of  the  author  of  this  work  signing  himself  M.  A.  at  the 
end  of  his  verses  on  the  Antiquitie  and  Invention  of  Fish- 
ing, and  from  the  Commendatory  verses  by  Cambridge 
men  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  printed  in  1682,  I 
suspect  him  to  have  been  the  Eobert  Nobbe  mentioned  in 
Bishop  Kehnett’s  Manuscript  Collections,  as  holding  the 
vicarages  of  Apethorp  and  Wood  Newton  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  1675.  I believe  he  succeeded  Dr.  Eobert 
South.”] 
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Collegio  Universit.itis,  in  quo  ipse  fuit  'Apyi-fi-dveipos,  et 
prcBpositus  sooietatis  Coquorum.  Oxon.,  1033.” 

The  author  of  the  book  was  Patrick  Young 
(Patricius  Junius),  M.A.  of  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land; incorporated  at  Oxford,  1605. 

W.  C.  Treveltax. 

Portrait  of  the  Saviour.* — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  how  far  the  following 
title  to  a portrait  of  our  Saviour  can  be  relied  on  : 

“ Vera  Salvatoris  nostri  effigies  ad  imitationem  iniaginis 
smaragdo  incisse  iussu  Tiberii  Csesaris.  Quo  smaragdo 
postea  ex  thesauro  Constantinopolitano  Tvrcarum  impe- 
rator  Innocentium  a’iii.  pent.  max.  Rom.  donaA'it  pro 
redimendo  fratre  Cluistianis  captivo.” 

The  size  of  the  engraving,  including  the  above 
title,  printed  in  capital  letters,  white  on  the  dark 
ground,  is  about  4ix7.  The  expression  of  the 
face  is  full  of  benevolence,  mingled,  however,  with 
a tinge  of  that  sadness  which  must  have  been 
natural  to  the  countenance  of  the  “ Man  of  Sor- 
rows.” I.  A.  2. 

Glasgow. 

Dark  Spots  in  Marble.  — Have  dark  spots  or 
specks  been  known  to  show  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  white  marble  even  when  the  blocks 
have  been  chosen  for  their  purity  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  gr.iin  ? Did  any  such  defects  exist  in 
Canova’s  “Yenus,”  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence, 
when  it  was  sculptured  ? A black  streak  now 
falls  across  the  bosom.  Some  years  since  scarcely 
a mark  was  visible.  M.  A.  Ball. 

Composition  of  Fire  Balls  for  destroying  Ships. 
— In  the  confessions  of  Jo.  Annias  before  the 
privy  council,  anno  1593-4,  he  mentions  some 
fire-balls  or  combustibles  to  destroy  the  queen’s 
ships  made  by  one  W.  Tampson,  “ made  to  bestow 
Adepe”  (h  Dieppe). 

The  secret  Annias  learned  at  Dunkei’cque  from 
“ an  old  man  ther  that  goes  lame,”  — “ the  ma- 
teryall  of  the  balles  wer  of  gonpowder  and  brem- 
stone,  saltpeter,  calefonia,  and  wex,  w‘'‘  some 
pydch  and  oyle  of  egeseles." 

What  weretthe  ingredients and  oyle  of 
egeseles  ? Cl.  Hopper. 

Arms  of  the  Family  Gross.  — Could  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  give  me  the 
description  and  particulars  of  the  arms  of  an  an- 
cient Saxon  race  of  the  name  of  Gross.  J.  K. 

Islington. 

Lerot:  Dormou.se.  — In  Knox’s  translation  of 
Milne-Edwards’  Manual  of  Zoology,  p.  264.  fig. 

206.,  is  a woodcut  of  an  animal  called  v,  Lerot,  and 
which  apparently  differs  somewhat  from  the  dor- 
mouse. I can  find  no  account  of  it  in  any  work 

* This  subject  was  touched  upon  in  our  S.  iii.  168. 

228.,  but  not  exhausted. 


on  natural  history  to  which  I have  access,  nor  can 
I find  the  word  lerot  in  any  French  and  English 
dictionary.  A French  schoolboy  whom  I ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  knew  the  dormouse  by  the 
name  of  Croquenoix ; but  knew  nothing  of  the 
Lerot,  Avhose  name,  however,  must  be  a diminutive 
formed  from  the  Latin  glires.  The  Penny  Cyclo~ 
padia,  art.  “ Muridse,”  gives,  as  the  French  names 
of  the  dormouse,  Muscardin,  Croquenoix,  and 
Rat-d’or  ; and  says  that  the  Graphiurus  capensis 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Lerot,  Buff.,  Mas.  quercinus, 
Linn. ; but  as  far  as  I am  concerned  this  is  ignotum 
per  ignotius.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  about  the  lerot  ? Are  any  to  be  seen 
in  England : in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  for  in- 
stance ? 

The  Dormice  (Sleep-meece  in  Suffolk)  are  said 
to  derive  their  name  from  dormio.  But  the  French 
synonym  Rat-(Z’or,  and  the  Echimys  chrysurus 
(gilt  tail  dormouse)  of  Surinam,  being  called  Lerot 
a queue  doree,  would  point  to  a different  etymo- 
logy,  which  will  also  suit  the  Dumble-dor,  a pro- 
vincial name  of  the  Humble-bee.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  the  Dor-beetles,  Dormice,  and 
Dorhawks,  should  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Dumbletfor)  be  crepuscular  animals.  E.  G.  R. 

Scott  of  Dun7'od,  Ltenfrewshb'e.  — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  who  the  Scott  of 
Dunrod  was  about  whom  a ballad  was  written,  a 
fragment  of  which  I can  only  remember  ? 

“ The  witches  ride  in  Inverkip, 

And  in  Dunrod  they  dwell, 

But  the  greatest  loon  among  them  a’. 

Is  auld  Dunrod  himsel.” 

Can  anyone  furnish  me  with  a copy  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  this  ballad  ? It  is  said  that 
this  Scott  lived  during  the  time  of  the  per- 
secutions in  Scotland,  and  was  a most  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  the  Covenanters.  Dunrod  now 
forms  a portion  of  the  estate  of  Sir  M.  R.  Shaw 
Stewart,  Bart.,  of  Ardgowan.  Did  the  Stewarts 
inherit  or  purchase  Dunrod  ? Any  account  of 
this  family  of  Scott  will  oblige  W.  B.  C. 

“ Dyzemas  Day."  — In  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  January,  the  article  on  “ History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Northamptonshire  ” contains  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

“Dyzemas  Day  is  more  peculiar  in  name  and  observ- 
ance, though  now,  perhaps,  obsolete.  It  tvas  the  local 
name  for  Childermas,  or  Holy  Innocents ; and  was  deemed 
unlucky  for  the  commencement  of  any  undertaking,  and 
even  imparted  its  ill  omen  throughout  the  year  to  the  day 
of  the  week  on  ivhich  it  fell.”  — P.  9. 

The  article  gives  no  further  explanation  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  ill-omened  name.  Query,  has  it 
not  some  reference  to  that  name  Desmas,  given 
by  tradition  to  one  of  the  thieves  crucified  with 
our  Lord,  and  concerning  which  I put,  and  you 
kindly  answered,  a Query,  1“  S.  vii.  238.,  on  re- 
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ferring  to  which,  and  to  the  answers,  I find  that 
universal  tradition  seems  to  attach  the  name 
Desmas  to  the  penitent,  Gestas  (or  Yesmas)  to 
the  impenitent  thief.  Now,  if  the  local  tradition 
and  superstition  here  alluded  to  has  any  reference 
to  these  names,  it  would  seem  as  if  Desmas  was 
the  name  of  ill  omen.  Possibly  some  correspond- 
ent may  explain  that  “ Dyzemas  Day  ” is  referable 
to  a different  etymology  altogether.  A.  B.  E,. 

Belmont. 

Champagne,  ichen  first  mentioned.  — What  is 
the  earliest  mention  of  champagne  in  any  English 
writer  ? Is  there  any  before  Lady  Wortley 
Montagu’s  Champagne  and  a Chicken  at  last  ? 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  memorable  supper  scene 
in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  introduces  Chiffinch  and 
his  guests  as  drinking  champagne  in  Charles  II.’s 
time.  But  is  the  wine  ever  referred  to  in  the 
dramatists  or  other  writers  of  that  period  ? 

Is  there  indeed  mention  of  any  kind  of  effer- 
vescent wines,  as  in  use  in  England,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? That 
they  are  of  high  antiquity  on  the  continent,  we 
learn  from  Virgil’s  well-known  lines  : 

“ file  impiger  hausit 

Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro.” 

Anon. 

Shall  Queen  Anne  have  a Statue  ? — The  statue 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  seems 
endowed  with  the  undesirable  power  of  provoking 
the  malice  of  iconoclasts.  Placards  on  the  railing 
of  the  church  just  now  offer  rather  a scanty  re- 
ward for  the  detection  of  a scoundrel  who  has 
knocked  off  the  right  arm  of  the  figure.  In  an 
old-fashioned  folio  before  me,  called  The  New 
British  Traveller,  and  without  a date,  but  com- 
pleted about  1780,  a description  of  the  statue  is 
followed  by  the  statement  that  — 

“ Some  years  ago,  a poor  Black,  who  was  delirious,  re- 
turning home  to  his  lodgings  at  night,  climbed  over  ther 
rails,  and  broke  some  part  of  this  statue ; but  it  has  since 
been  repaired,  and  restored  to  its  former  beauty.” 

Shirley  Brooks. 

Garrick  Club,  March  31,  1857. 

Or  igin  of  the  Treadwheel.  — 

“ Few  people  are,  I imagine,  aware  of  the  origin  of  the 
treadwheel.  It  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  en- 
gineer of  Lowestoft  in  SuflFolk,  a gentleman  of  science,  of 
extensive  professional  connections,  and  of  gentle  and 
pleasing  deportment.  The  notion  of  such  a piece  of  ma- 
chinery owed  its  conception  in  his  mind  to  a singular 
casualty.  I received  the  following  narration  from  his  own 
lips. 

“ All  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the  county  gaol  of 
Suffolk  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  or  rather  such  as  it  was 
twenty  years  and  upwards  ago,  must  be  aware  of  the  un- 
sightly feature  then  existing  (after  passing  through  the 
main  entrance)  of  mere  open  iron  fences  separating  yards 
occupied  by  prisoners  from  the  passage  trodden  by  in- 
coming visitors.  The  inmates  in  repulsive  groups  were 


seen  lounging  idly  about,  and  the  whole  aspect  indicated 
a demoralising  waste  of  strength  and  time. 

“Under  such  dispositions,  and  some  years  before  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  relation  to  me,  that  gentleman  was  in  professional 
communication  with  the  magistrates  at  the  gaol  of  Bur}- ; 
and  there  he  and  a magistrate,  the  one  going  out  and  the 
other  entering,  met  in  the  described  passage,  from  which, 
as  they  stood  to  converse,  the  prisoners,  as  usual,  were 
seen  idly  loitering  about. 

“‘I  wish  to  God,  Mr.  Cubitt,’  said  the  justice,  ‘you 
could  suggest  to  us  some  mode  of  employing  those  fellows ! 
Could  nothing  like  awheel  become  available?’  An  in- 
stantaneous idea  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cubitt, 
who  whispered  to  himself,  ‘ the  wheel  elongated,’  and 
merely  saying  to  his  interrogator,  ‘ Something  has  struck 
me  which  may  prove  worthy  of  further  consideration,  and 
perhaps  you  may  hear  from  me  upon  the  subject,’  he  took 
his  leave. 

“ After-reflection  enabled  Mr.  Cubitt  to  fashion  all  the 
mechanical  requirements  into  a practical  form;  and  by 
such  a casual  incident  did  the  treadwheel  start  into 
existence,  and  soon  came  into  general  adoption  in  the 
prisons  of  the  country  as  the  type  of  hard  labour.” 

I have  taken  the  above  extract  from  Chester- 
ton’s Revelations  of  P?-ison  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  224, 
225.,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  date  of  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  invention,  and  to  express  an  opinion  that 
it  might  be  well  introduced  in  the  Corradino 
prison  of  this  island.  By  its  introduction  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  labour  of  the  magis- 
trates would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  yearly 
number  of  the  prisoners  greatly  reduced,  — two 
very  desirable  results.  AV.  AV. 

Malta. 

Quotations  Wanted,  — 

“ Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 
At  knowledge  from  their  airy  height ; 

But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game 
Is  from  afar  to  view  the  flight.” 


“ The  wildest  wreath  fantastic  Folly  wears 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  Virtue’s  very  tears.” 

H.  L.  M. 


“ Of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  and  love  in  vain.” 

Eosalie. 


“ The  sunken  cheek  and  lantern  jaw. 

Betray  the  venomed  restless  mind : 

Whose  only  solace  is  to  prey 
Upon  the  sorrows  of  mankind.” 

S.  AVm. 

Major  Lewis  Kemeys.  — Major  Lewis  Kemeys, 
of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Hill’s  regiment  of  foot,  in  his 
will  dated  July  18,  1706,  says  that  he  had  lately 
purchased  of  his  brother  and  sister  Betson  a real 
estate  at  Falsgrave,  in  the  parish  of  Scarborough, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  will  of  his  son  Lewis, 
was  called  “ the  Highfield.”  Lewis,  the  son,  in- 
herited a moiety  of  the  estate,  and  left  it  to  his 
only  son  John.  Can  any  Yorkshire  F.S.A.  in- 
form me  bow  the  Betsons  became  brother  and 
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sister  to  the  Major,  who  his  second  child  was,  and 
how  Highfield  passed  from  the  name  of  Kemeys  ? 

G.  SXEINMAN  SteINMAN. 

Lines  from  a Common-place  Book;  Hill.  — In  a 
common-place  book,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  are  the  following  lines,  under  the  head 
“ Omens — 

“ In  robes  of  state  the  woodman’s  son  appears, 

And  awes  the  judgment  seat  with  halberdiers. 

With  his  stern  brother  holds  supreme  command, 
Potent  and  treacherous  upon  sea  and  land. 

Beneath  their  sway,  the  patriot  nobles  groan, 

And  oaths  are  coined  to  rob  them  of  their  own. 

Lo,  two  foul  birds  around  the  scaffold  fly, 

And  croak  with  rancour,  voice  and  necks  awry. 

The  Doctor  skilled  in  auguries  foresaw 
The  fate  of  him  who  framed  the  exclusive  law. 

“ Hill.” 

What  Hill  is  intended,  and  to  whom  and  what 
do  the  lines  refer  ? P.  H. 

Mrs.  Manley.  — Is  anything  known  of  the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Manley,  the  authoress  of  the  New 
Atalantis,  &c.  ? Was  he  an  officer  of  the  Customs 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  his  Christian  name  Wil- 
liam? Cl.  Hopper. 

Etymology  of''''  Buxom." — Can  Mr.  Keightlev, 
or  any  other  learned  etymological  correspondent, 
tell  how  the  word  buxom  came  to  be  applied  to 
stout,  well-conditioned  females  ? The  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Milton  is  quite  different  to 
this,  e.g.  — 

“ and  up  and  down  unseen. 

Wing  silently  the  buxom  air  imbalm’d 
With  odours.” 

Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii.  1.  842. 

And  again  : 

“ With  steady  wing 
Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air.” 

Bk.  V.  1. 268. 

It  evidently  here  means  “pliable,  yielding.” 
One  lexicographer  says  it  is  synonymous  with 
boughsome,  i.e.  bending.  Oxoniensis. 

Alexander  Maitland.  — Information  is  desired 
about  the  descendants  or  children  of  Alexander 
Maitland,  fourth  son  of  Charles,  third  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  H. 

Subrical  Query. — From  what  part  of  the  church 
should  the  notices  of  Feasts  and  Fasts,  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion,  be  given,  and 
“ briefs,  citations,  and  excommunications  read  ? ” 
These  are  to  be  followed  by  the  sermon,  and 
“ then  shall  the  priest  return  to  the  Lord’s  table, 
and  begin  the  offertory.”  Now  practically  these 
notices  are  always  given  from  the  north  side  of 
the  Lord’s  table  or  altar ; but  ought  they  not, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  given  from  the  pulpit  or 
ambo  ? 

Dr.  Rock,  in  describing  the  Anglo-Saxon 


churches,  and  especially  the  ambo  for  the  Gospel, 
says : 

“ From  this  ambo,  the  sermon,  whether  preached  by 
Bishop  or  Priest,  was  delivered,  the  decrees  of  Synods 
were  promulgated,  and  excommunications  were  uttered,” 
&c.  — Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

If  the  older  ritual  is  to  throw  light  upon  the 
rubrics,  then  the  pulpit  would  be  rather  the  place 
for  giving  those  notices  than  the  altar. 

William  Fraser,  B.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Portrait  of  Galileo.  — In  the  Bodleian  Gallery 
there  is  a portrait  of  Galileo,  the  painter  of  which 
is  unknown  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  to  whom  I have  ap- 
plied. A similar  portrait  (except  that  the  back- 
ground is  much  darker)  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  my  family  for  more  than  a century.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  could  afford  me  a 
clue  towards  discovering  the  artist.  The  picture 
is  one  of  considerable  merit,  and  evidently  antique. 

Dunelmbnsis. 

Samuel  Hales  of  Chatham.  • — Information  is  de- 
sired respecting  Samuel  Hales  of  Chatham,  who 
was  born  circa  1654,  and  married  circa  1680, 

Elizabeth  ; died  circa  1700.  He  had 

three  sons  and  two  daughters,  whose  names  arc 
registered,  and  whose  descendants  are  now  living. 
■It  is  understood  that  he  died  at  sea  “ in  command 
of  a vessel  trading  to  the  Straits,”  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  exists  which  tends  to  show  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Edward  Hales  of  Chilston, 
Esq.  (born  circa  1626-28,  and  married  circa  1652, 
to  Elizabeth  Evelyn).  This  Edward  Hales  was 
the  only  son  of  Samuel  Hales,  the  second  son  of 
the  first  Sir  E.  Hales,  of  Woodchurch,  Kent. 
Anyone  who  can  throw  any  light  on  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  this  Samuel  Hales  will  greatly  oblige 
your  constant  reader.  Finis  coronat  opus. 

P.S.  — It  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  Ed- 
ward Hales  of  Chilston  left  a family. 

Solomon's  Seal.  — Did  the  signet  ring  of  King 
Solomon  represent  by  any  engraving  on  its  sur- 
face an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  faith  ? or  was  it 
only  an  imaginary  decree  forming  a kind  of  fan- 
ciful protection  to  the  faithful  children  of  the 
prophet  Mahommed,  and  a fearful  iEgis  to  the 
Genii  ? In  either  case  has  it  any  reference  to  the 
flower  so  called  ? I should  perhaps  have  said,  did 
the  similarity  of  the  flower  to  the  engraving  sug- 
gest the  name  ? M.A.  (Balliol.) 

The  Theodosian  Code.  — Have  there  been  any 
modern  editions  of  this  Code  f Have  any  addi- 
tional remains  been  discovered  and  published 
since  the  old  editions  ? What  are  the  existing 
remains  of  ante- Justinianian  law  ? A. 

“ Outinian  Lectures." — Any  information  respect- 
ing them  will  oblige  G.  B.  M. 
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dWmor  (Buetteg  Iniff)  ^n^toer^. 

Right  Hon.  John  Aisldbie.  — This  gentleman 
Avas  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  1714  to  1718,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1718  to  1721.  Any 
further  particulars  respecting  him  will  oblige 

C.  H.  AND  Thompson  Coopee. 

Cambridge. 

[Sir  John  Aislabie  was  the  son  of  George  Aislabie,  Esq., 
of  Studley  Park  in  Yorkshire,  principal  registrar  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  at  York,  who  died  in  1674.  Sir  John 
Avas  Mayor  of  Eipon  in  1702,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
South-Sea  scheme  Avas  tir.st  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  Chancellor  and  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  a member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Sir  John  died 
on  June  18,  1742,  at  Studley  Park.  He  published  His 
Case,  or  Defence  against  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  4to.  1720 ; and  Two  Speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  against  the  Bill  for  taking  aAvay  the  Estates  of  the 
late  South  Sea  Directors,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  July, 
1721,  4to.,  1721.  See  also  A Speech  upon  the  Consolidated 
Bill  against  John  Aislabie,  Esq.,  4to.,  1721.  His  death  is 
noticed  in  Gent.  Mag.,  1742,  p.  331. ; London  Mag.,  1742, 
p.  309.;  and  Annals  of  Europe,  1742,  p.  529.] 

“ The  Penitent  Pilgrim." — Can  you  favour  me 
Avith  the  name  of  the  author  or  any  particulars  of 
a little  devotional  work  (reprinted  by  Pickering) 
entitled  The  Penitent  Pilgrim,  1641  ? It  is  not 
Bishop  Patrick’s  Pilgrim  that  I refer  to. 

Peiscus.  , 

[T7ie  Penitent  Pilgrim  is  attributed  to  Eichard  Brath- 
Avait,  author  of  Barnahee's  Journal,  Sec.  We  have  before 
us  a fine-paper  cop)',  in  Avhich  is  Avritten  “ very  scarce, 
3Z.  3s.”  It  has  an  engraved  frontispiece  by  W.  Marshall, 
of  an  aged  man  as  “the  Penitent  Pilgrim,”  journeying 
barefoot  with  bottle  and  staff,  scallop-shell  in  his  hat,  his 
loins  girded,  and  beneath  his  feet  “ Ferv  and  evill  have 
the  days  of  m}'-  life  been.”  (Gen.  xlvii.  9.)  On  the  last 
leaf  a quaint  couplet  occurs  before  the  Eeeata  ; 

“ No  place  but  is  of  Errors  rife. 

In  labours,  lectures,  leafes,  lines,  life.” 

“The  clue  for  appropriating  this  pious  production  to 
Bratbwait,”  says  Joseph  Haslewood,  “is  the  mannerism 
of  style,  which  his  many  unacknowledged  publications 
now  compel  us  confidently  to  rely  upon.”] 

Dr.  Dee  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  — In  Mr.  Bow- 
den’s pamphlet  On  the  Sonnets  of  Shahspeare,  I 
find  at  p.  56.  the  following  statement : 

“ Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Pembroke  family  were 
Dee’s  [i.e.  the  famous  Dr.  Dee's]  chief  patrons.” 

May  I ask  on  what  authority  this  is  given ; and 
where  I can  find  any  reference  to  it  ? as  it  seems 
at  variance  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dee’s  library  of 
books  and  manuscripts  were  all  seized  in  1583, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  a 
protegee  of  the  queen’s.  Ignoto. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  consult  the  Life  of  Dr.  Dee 
in  Kippis’s  Biographia  Britannica  ; Dr.  Dee’s  Diary, 
edited  by  IlalliAvell  for  the  Camden  Society;  and  Lysons’ 
account  of  him  in  The  Environs  of  London,  i.  377.,  he 
will  find  Mr.  BoAvden’s  statement  fully  corroborated.  The 
plunder  of  Dr.  Dee’s  library  in  1583  was  simply  the  act  of 


a popular  rabble,  as  stated  by  the  Messrs.  Lysons : “ Dee 
left  Mortlake  for  the  Continent  on  Sept.  21,  1583;  the 
mob,  Avho  had  ahvays  been  prejudiced  against  him  as  a 
magician,  immediately  upon  his  departure  broke  into  his 
house,  and  destroyed  a great  part  of  his  furniture  and 
books.”  On  Dee’s  return  to  England  he  Avaited  upon  her 
majesty  at  Eichmond,  and  Avas  very  graciously  receiA'ed; 
and  Ave  find  the  queen  appointed  commissioners  to  inqrrire 
into  the  losses  and  injuries  he  had  sustained.] 

“ Huon  de  Ponrdeaiix."  — What  was  a book 
called  Huon  de  Dourdeaulx  ? Is  the  title  the 
name  of  the  author  or  of  a fiction?  It  is  mentioned 
in  a late  number  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the  article 
on  “Montaigne,”  where,  describing  his  library,  it 
is  said  it  seemed  a place  better  fitted  for  writing 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  or  a 
third  part  to  Huon  de  Bourdeaulx  ; and  in  a pre- 
vious volume  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the  review  of 
some  travels  thought  to  be  rather  fictitious,  it  is 
said  “ this  sounds  more  like  the  adventures  of 
Sindhad  the  Sailor,  Huon  de  Bourdeaulx,  or  Ernest 
of  Bavaria."  Anon. 

\_Huon  de  Bourdeaux  is  an  old  French  Eomance,  origin- 
ally Avritten  in  verse  by  Huon  de  Villeneuve,  as  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in  its  present  form  supposed 
not  to  be  long  anterior  to  tbe  invention  of  printing.  The 
earliest  printed  edition  is  in  folio  Avithout  date,  and  AA'hat 
is  believed  to  be  the  second  is  in  4to,  1516.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lord  Berners  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  The  Oberon  of  the  Poet  Wieland,  so  admirably 
translated  by  Sotheby,  is  a German  poetical  version  of 
tbe  same  story:  Avhich  has  long  been  so  popular  in 
France  that  it  forms  not  only  a portion  of  the  well-known 
Bibliotheque  Bleue,  but  is  still  reprinted  as  a chap-book. 
It  is  also  a popular  Story  Book  in  Germany  and  the  Loav 
Countries.  For  further  information  see  Dunlop’s  History 
of  Fiction,  i.  394.  et  seq. ; Nisard,  Histoire  des  Livres  Popu- 
laires,  &c.,  ii.  535.] 

Dr.  Manton. — Who  did  Thomas  Manton,  D.D., 
marry,  and  what  family  had  he  ? Who  did  they 
marry  ? A.  S.  S. 

Brighton. 

[Harris,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Manton,  1725,  p.  10., 
states  that  “the  Doctor  married  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  Avas  a 
daughter  of  a genteel  family  of  Manston  in  Sidburj’,  co. 
Devon.”] 

“ The  Pujfad:  a Satire."  — Who  is  the  author 
of  this  anonymous  book,  published  by  Maunder, 
1828  ? It  is  a poetical  diatribe  against  the  puffs 
of  publishers,  and  is  clever,  trenchant,  and  amus- 
ing. CuTHBERT  Bede. 

[This  is  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  late  Ee\'. 
Eobert  Montgomery,  author  of  Satan,  &c.] 

Bishop  Cosin' s Worhs.  — Can  any  body  tell 
whether  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library  people  intend 
to  print  any  more  volumes  (five  are  published) 
of  this  author  or  not  ? P.  D.  P. 

[It  is  not  intended  to  print  any  more  volumes  than  the 
five  which  are  already  published.] 
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ilcpItcS. 

OF  THE  STAB  'WHICH  GUIDED  THE  MAGI. 

(2"'i  S.  iii.  96.  231.) 

Ilavinp;  discussed  that  part  of  Dean  Alford’s 
note  which  gathered  the  date  of  our  Saviour’s 
hirih  from  Kepler’s  notion,  that  the  coming  of  the 
Magi  was  occasioned  by  their  observing  a con* 
junction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  remains  to 
consider  that  other  portion  of  the  note,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  stellar  appearance  is  involved. 
In  so  doing,  it  is  my  wish  to  steer  clear  of  theo- 
logical discussion  ; whilst  treating  the  question  as 
debateable  between  persons  who  acknowledge 
the  language  of  Scripture  to  be  decisive  of  the 
truth,  where  it  speaks  distinctly ; and  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  (as  Mr.  Alford’s  Cam- 
bridge honour  attests  his  being)  the  light  which 
science  throws  upon  our  subject. 

Though  the  Magi  ought  not  lightly  to  be 
charged  with  addiction  to  astrology  — “a  science 
falsely  so  called”  — and  sternly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures  (Isaiah  xlvii.  13,  14.),  they  were  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  observers  of  the  heavens  : for 
contemplative  men  usually  are  such,  in  countries 
where  a peculiarly  transparent  atmosphere,  and 
the  desirable  coolness  of  many  a night,  invites 
them  “to  meditate  in  the  field  at  evening-tide.” 
Lexicographers  have  collected  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  term  IMagi  was  primarily  equivalent  to 
“ devout  sages  ; ’’  though  knavish  pretenders  to 
superior  wisdom  gradually  led  to  its  being  regarded 
in  the  ill  sense,  which  belongs  to  the  thence  formed 
word  magicians.  Our  authorised  translators,  there- 
fore, did  well  in  rendering  the  word  ivise  men. 
Such  came,  says  the  evangelist’s  plain  and  simple 
narrative,  “from  the  east  to  Jerusalem  and  in 
unison  with  this  is  their  own  expression : “ We 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.” 

“ Indicant,”  says  Bengelius,  “ unde  venerint.  Arti- 
culus  Ti)  plagam  illam  denotat.  In  construe  cum  vidimus; 
nara  ex  oriente  viderant  stellam  ad  occidentem,  super 
clima  Palrestime.” 

There  must  have  been  some  peculiarity  in  the 
star’s  appearance,  to  occasion  their  calling  it  “ his 
star,”  i.  e.  the  star  of  him  whom  they  believed  to 
have  been  “born  King  of  the  Jews,”  and  were 
“ come  to  worship.”  No  ordinary  star,  but  the 
pole  star,  can  guide  the  traveller  through  a night, 
because  it  alone  does  not  perceptibly  change  its 
place ; whilst  every  other  star  is  continually,  and 
perceptibly,  describing  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
a circle,  parallel  to  that  apparently  described  by 
the  sun.  The  traveller  who  should  keep  his  horse’s 
head  directed  towards  any  one  of  the  existing 
heavenly  bodies,  except  the  pole  star,  would  be 
continually  changing  his  direction. 

A stellar  appearance  fitted  to  guide  its  ob- 
servers, in  the  manner  distinctly  stated  (Matt.  ii. 


9.),  would  be  no  sooner  noticed  by  persons  ac- 
customed to  watch  the  heavens,  than  they  would 
recognise,  either  in  its  suspension  over  one  quarter, 
or  in  its  motion,  an  extraordinary  departure  from 
the  method  of  nature  : not  such  as  would  give 
them  any  means  of  ascertaining  its  cause,  by  their 
own  reasonings  or  science ; but  such  as  would 
reasonably  strike  them  with  the  awe  well  fitted  to 
dispose  them,  though  not  perh.ips  till  after  long 
anxiety  (compare  ver,  7.  and  16.),  to  beseech  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  skies  for  instruction  as  to  his 
purpose,  in  exhibiting  such  a sign  of  his  almighty 
power.  The  narrative  tells  us  that  these  wise 
men  were  afterw.ards  favoured  with  an  especial 
revelation  of  his  will  (ver.  12.)  ; so  that  we  shall  not 
be  supposing  any  unlikely  event,  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  by  a similar  intimation  that  they  had 
been  made  to  know  what  they  were  to  expect  to 
find  by  following  the  guidance  of  this  peculiar  star. 

Having  been  thus  led  into  Judasa,  they  would 
need  no  miraculous  interference  to  induce  them 
to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  its  religious  as  well  as 
political  capital,  in  search  of  the  king  they  desired 
to  worship  ; and  their  very  great  joy,  on  after- 
wards seeing  the  star  again  (ver.  10.),  is  a sufficient 
proof  that  it  had  disappeared.  Had  what  they 
called  Ms  star  been  nothing  more  than  a notable 
conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  it  would  have 
been  as  conspicuous  to  the  inhabitants  of  ,Ieru- 
salem  as  to  these  travellers.  But  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  narrative,  that  the  appearance  of  which 
they  spoke  had  either  not  been  seen  at  all  by  ob- 
servers at  Jerusalem,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  not  been 
regarded  there  as  having  any  connexion  with  that 
prophecy  of  Balaam  which  the  Jews  did  know. 
Herod,  however,  showed  his  comprehension  of  the 
purport  of  the  wise  men’s  mission,  by  desiring  the 
interpreters  of  Scripture  to  say,  “Where  the 
Messiah  should  be  born  and  when  they  had 
correctly  gathered  from  the  prophet  Micah,  that 
Bethlehem  was  to  be  his  birth-place,  the  wise  men 
would  naturally  seek  for  no  farther  instruction, 
and  would  need  no  supernatural  guidance  to  lead 
them  thither. 

But  here  another  question  is  forced  upon  our 
attention,  to  get  a clear  view  of  the  consistency  of 
the  narrative.  IVas  the  Holy  Child  then  at  Beth- 
lehem ? 

We  have,  all  of  us,  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
finding  Him  there  ; from  popular  hymns  and  com- 
ments ; and  from  continually  seeing  pictures  of 
“ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  which  artists  have 
made  the  more  interesting  by  the  contrasts  they 
exhibit,  between  the  beauteous  Virgin  of  their 
fancy,  the  manger  and  the  oxen,  and  the  venera- 
ble worshippers,  and  the  infant  with  a glory  round 
his  head,  as  though  he  had  continually  about  him 
a visible  evidence  of  his  divinity.  But  when  we 
bring  these  fancies  of  imaginative  men  to  the  test 
of  common  sense,  it  will  scarcely  suffer  us  to  be- 
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lieve,  without  there  were  clear  evidence  of  what 
there  is  none,  viz.  that  the  Virgin  and  her  child 
would  be  left  many  hours  with  the  beasts  in  the 
stable,  by  the  shepherds  or  those  whom  they  told 
of  “what  the  Lord  had  made  known  to  them.” 
It  cannot  surely  be  improper  to  suppose  that  to 
provide  her  with  some  humble  quiet  chamber,  and 
respectfully  affectionate  attendance  for  some  little 
while,  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  revelation 
to  the  shepherds.  Whilst  as  Nazareth  was  their 
home,  their  own  city,  one  would  expect  that  they 
would  return  thither,  as  soon  as  she  could  well 
bear  the  journey.  And  now  we  turn  to  Luke,  as 
supplying  us  with  the  only  distinct  note  of  time 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  infancy,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  Joseph  and  Mary  brought  the  child  to 
Jerusalem,  “when  the  days  of  her  purification 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  were  accomplished” 
(Luke  ii.  22.).  He  adds,  that  when  they  had  per- 
formed all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  they  returned  into  Galilee,  to  their  own 
city  Nazareth”  (v.  39.).  By  thus  asserting  the 
punctuality  with  which  they  observed  the  law, 
respecting  a mother’s  purification  after  the  birth 
of  a male  child,  Luke  has  let  us  know  that  her 
visit  to  the  temple  was  at  the  close  of  forty  days 
after  the  nativity  (Levit.  xii.  2.  4.  6.)  ; as  well  as 
that  they  then  returned  to  Nazareth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adoration  of  the  child  by  the  Magi  ap- 
pears from  Matthew,  with  equal  distinctness,  to 
have  immediately  preceded  the  flight  into  Egypt. 
So  that  the  ordinarily  current  notion,  of  their 
finding  the  child  in  Bethlehem,  involves  the  ne- 
cessity of  believing  that  their  visit  and  departure, 
and  the  journey  into  Egypt,  and  the  abiding  there 
till  Herod’s  death,  and  the  travelling  back  into 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  demur,  but  eventual 
return  to  Nazareth,  apparently  by  a circuitous 
road  (Matt.  iii.  22.),  and  then  their  repairing  to 
the  temple,  though  “afraid  to  go  into  Judaea,” 
all  took  place  within  forty-one  days  after  Mary’s 
delivery.  Surely  no  prejudices  can  make  it  rea- 
sonable to  cleave  to  such  a belief,  unsupported  by 
any  distinct  evidence,  rather  than  admit  that 
when  the  Magi  reached  Jerusalem  the ‘child  was 
likely  to  be  in  Nazareth ; especially  as  its  being 
there  accounts  most  becomingly  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  star,  — ■ on  the  not  unwise  rule  of 
its  shrewd  author,  “NecDeus  intersit,  nisidignus 
vindice  nodus  iuciderit.” 

For  whereas  the  information  which  they  had 
obtained  would  induce  the  Magi  to  quit  Jeru- 
salem by  the  road  leading  to  Bethlehem,  some 
other  guidance  was  needed  to  direct  them  to  the 
child,  if  it  was  then  in  Nazareth.  “ And,  lo,  the 
star  which  they  saw  in  the  east.”  And  “ When 
they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  xcith  exceeding  great 
joy”  (Matt.  ii.  9,  10.). 

Kepler,  Winer,  and  Mr.  Alford,  have  dragged 
back  the  nativity  to  a.u.c.  747.  to  make  the  Magi 


take  their  journey  to  Jerusalem,  on  seeing  a con- 
junction of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  on  May  20.  They 
keep  them  five  months  on  their  road,  (alleging 
that  it  took  Ezra  four  months,  who  was  collecting 
his  countrymen  by  the  way,  and  travelling  with 
flocks  and  herds  for  their  sustenance,)  to  bring 
them  to  Jerusalem  just  in  time  for  a second  con- 
j unction  on  Oct.  27 ; and  they  keep  the  Magi  waiting 
there  for  the  reply  of  the  Sanhedrim  till  Nov.  12, 
that  they  might  see  the  third  conjunction  “ coming 
to  the  meridian  about  8 o’clock  p.m.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bethlehem.”  If  the  Magi  had  been  astro- 
logers, a conjunction  of  the  superior  planets 
would  have  been  a matter  of  previous  calculation  ; 
being  precisely  such  a calculation  as  the  Hindoo 
astrologers  excelled  in  making;  so  that  its  appear- 
ance could  not  have  been  a source  of  unantici- 
pated joy.  Nor  indeed  could  such  a conjunction 
be  a matter  of  surprise  to  any  observer  of  the 
heavens.  For  two  superior  planets  do  not  rush 
into  conjunction,  so  as  to  be  perceptibly  much 
nearer  to  each  other  one  day  than  they  were  on  the 
preceding.  Whilst,  if  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
indeed  in  close  conjunction  on  Oct.  27,  and  again 
on  Nov.  12,  one,  if  not  both  of  them,  must  have 
been  geocentrically  stationary  in  the  course  of 
those  few  days.  Without  attempting  the  calcula- 
tion, I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  variations  in 
their  relative  distance,  during  the  whole  interval, 
would  be  scarcely  appreciable  to  the  eye  : so  that 
any  exceeding  great  joy  at  what  might  be  dis- 
cerned of  any  such  conjunction,  at  any  particular 
hour  of  Nov.  12,  is  quite  unaccountable  on  this 
theory. 

But  to  the  real  travellers  towards  Bethlehem, 
its  reappearance  might  well  be  a cause  for  ex- 
ceeding great  joy,  as  evidence  that  they  were 
graciously  cared  for ; and  as  bringing  conviction 
by  its  course  that  the  road  along  which  they  were 
going  would  have  led  them  from  their  desired  ob- 
ject. But  no  conjunction,  nor  ordinarily  existing 
body  in  the  heavens,  could  have  done  what  this 
stellar  appearance  did,  as  described  by  the  evan- 
gelist. 

The  motion  of  a luminous  object  across  the 
field  of  vision  is  generally  discernible;  but 'its 
motion  directly  from,  or  towards  a spectator,  can 
only  be  discernible  to  him  from  its  apparent  di- 
minution or  enlargement,  or  from  its  being  seen 
to  pass  by  objects  in  or  near  its  course.  This 
star,  therefore,  must  have  moved  at  but  a low 
elevation  within  our  atmosphere.  We  consistently 
gather  the  same  from  its  standing  “ over  where  the 
child  was.”  For  though  a planet,  or  a star  in  the 
more  remote  heavens,  may  seem  to  be  over  a tree 
or  a house,  when  the  line  between  it  and  our  eye 
passes  over  a summit  or  roof,  the  star  would  ap- 
pear to  be  far  away  over  some  equal  elevation 
when  we  came  to  the  tree  or  house.  Whilst  if  it 
appeared  to  be  in  the  zenith,  or  directly  over  any 
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particular  house  or  town,  even  a good  telescope 
would  not  enable  an  observer  to  determine 
promptly  that  it  was  not  equally  in  the  zenith  of 
a considerable  circle  round  that  house  or  town.  . 

Nor  does  the  simple  narrative  of  the  evangelist, 
telling  how  “ the  star  went  before”  the  Magi,  “ till 
it  came  and  stood  over”  a particular  place,  not 
only  compel  the  scientific  reader  to  perceive  that 
the  stellar  appearance  must  have  had  a low  eleva- 
tion ; but  it  thereby  satisfies  him  that  the  absence 
of  any  notice  of  such  an  extraordinary  star  by 
the  astronomers  or  registrars  of  rare  phenomena, 
whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Egyptian,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  regarded  as  any  disparagement  to  the 
credibility  of  the  narrative.  Henry  W alter. 


THE  OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE. 

(2"'»  S.  iii.  58.  234.) 

This  tune  is  not  one  of  Luther’s,  but  M.  Y.  L. 
ought  to  give  some  authority  for  “ rather  posi- 
tively ” asserting  it  is  neither  French  nor  Flemish. 
We  shall  not  get  the  origin  of  this  melody  from 
New  York  ; but  what  we  may  get  will  be  a reprint 
of  Mr.  Havergal’s  remarks  on  its  origin,  which  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason  took  away  from  London  some  few 
years  since,  and  which  he  told  me  he  should  re- 
print in  America.  It  is  possible  there  may  be 
some  little  addition  to  Mr.  Havergal’s  work,  for 
Mr.  Mason  had  purchased  Rinck’s  Library,  which 
was  known  to  be  rich  in  choral  books,  and  some 
of  them  early  and  rare. 

What  authority  has  M.  Y.  L.  for  declaring 
Goudimel  framed  none  of  the  melodies  in  the 
Genevan  Psalter  ? What  authority  for  declaring 
the  copy  of  1561  the  earliest  known  copy  ? and 
why  does  he  guess  at  this  date  ? 

Clement  Marot  translated  the  first  fifty  psalms 
only.  Theodore  Beza  supplied  the  rest.  I ask 
M.  Y.  L.  the  date  of  that  edition  of  Marot  which 
first  had  the  music  therein  ? Marot  printed  the 
first  thirty  Psalms  in  1538  or  1540.  The  Ant- 
werp edition  is  1541,  Lyons  1543-1544,  and  there 
was  an  edition  at  Strasburg  in  1545,  with  the 
music,  which  was  a reprint  of  the  fifty  Psalms  is- 
sued from  Geneva  in  1543.  Calvin  says  these 
Psalms  with  the  music  were  first  printed  in 
Geneva  ; and  Beza  in  1552  writes  that  Guillaume 
Franc  set  the  melodies  to  Marot’s  Psalms.  I ask 
M.  Y.  L.  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Beza’s 
work,  for  it  is  clear  the  tune  would  be  in  this 
portion  of  the  Psalter  ? There  is  an  edition  of 
1563  at  Lyons : the  edition  of  1562,  mentioned  by 
M.  Y.  L.,  I do  not  know.  But  the  Genevan 
edition  of  1564  has  the.  licence  of  Gallatin  declaring 
that  Guillaume  Franc  is  the  author  of  all  the  tunes. 
There  is  also  a Lyons  edition  of  1564.  Calvin 
adopted  Marot’s  Psalms  for  public  worship  in 


1553,  and  Strada  tells  us  the  tunes  were  set 
thereto  by  “ excellent  composers.”  But  is  there 
not  a Strasburg  edition  of  all  the  Psalms  as  early 
as  1545  ? Ravenscroft  calls  the  Old  Hundredth 
the  French  \00th  tune,  and  he  well  knew  what  he 
was  about.  H.  J.  Gauntlett. 


AUREA  catena  homeri  (2"'*  S.  iii.  63.  81.  104. 
158.)  : NAMES  OF  PLANETS  (1“  S.  vU.  132.) 

“It  would,”  observes  Eirionnach,  “much  en- 
hance the  value  of  ‘ N.  & Q.,’  as  a book  of  re- 
ference, if  every  subject  of  real  interest  and 
importance  once  taken  up  in  its  pages,  vrerefol- 
loived  up  as  opportunities  occur.”  Agreeably  to 
this  sensible  suggestion,  I would  follow  up  the 
investigation  after  passages  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  works  in  which  the  Golden  Chain  of 
Homer  has  in  various  senses  been  introduced. 
That  the  subject  of  his  interesting  communica- 
tions is  worthy  of  this  consideration  is  unques- 
tionable. 

“ For  letting  down  the  Golden  Chain  from  high. 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky.* 

He  hurls  the  weapons  of  the  God  of  Day, 

And  dissipates  the  clouds  of  Earth  away. 

He  breaks  the  bonds  of  sublunary  care 
In  which  the  senses  have  excessive  share. 

And  bids  us  rest  on  ‘ Providence’s  Chair.’ 

But  rest  is  motion,  as  we  well  may  learn 
From  orbs  celestial  circling  round  their  Sun. 

For  sensuous  pleasures  and  dissolving  scenes 
He  gives  us  substance,  he  gives  gold  that  sheens ; 
And  this  is  in  his  philosophic  lore 
A mind  divested  of  terrestrial  ore.” 

I have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  passage  in 
Lucian  referred  to  by  Burton  (p.  55.).  There 
are  others  in  that  author  as  follow  : “ Maxiine  ex 
Homeri  poetae  et  Hesiodi  versibus  discat  aliquis 
de  quibus  olim  cum  Astrologis  convenerit.  Quando 
vero  catenam  Jovis  refert  et  solis  jacula,  hos 
utique  dies  esse  conjicio.”  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  notes  in  loc.  (De  Astrologia,  22.)  by  the  ex- 
tract given  by  your  correspondent  from  Plato’s 
ThecBtetas  (p.  82.).  Lucian’s  exposition  is  cited  by 
an  anonymous  author  in  Gale’s  Opuscula  Mytho- 
logica,  etc.  p.  93.  In  Lucian’s  Jupiter  Confutatus, 
Cyniscus  alludes  to  Jupiter’s  threat,  and  retorts 
on  him  that  he  was  himself  dependent  on  the 
Parc®. 

“ Modo  vero  ipsum  te  jam  video  una  catena  ilia  et 
minis,  a tenui  filo,  ut  ais,  suspensum.  Videtur  ergo 
mihi  justius  gloriari  posse  Clotho,  ut  quse  ipsum  te  quo- 
que  pendulum  de  colo  sua  libret,  ut  piscatores  de  arun- 
dine  pisciculos.” 

In  Jupiter  Tragoedus  the  god’s  threat  is  fre- 
quently introduced. 

* “ And  oft  with  hoi}'  hymns  he  charm’d  their  ears, 

A music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres.” 

Dryden’s  Character  of  a Good  Parson. 
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Aristotle’s  Liber  de  Animalium  Motione  tlius  al- 
ludes to  this  fable  : 

“ Quamobrem  ita  sic  existimantibus  videri  poterit  recte 
ab  Homero  fuisse  dictum : 

‘ Sed  vobis  nunquam  coelo,’  etc. 

Quod  enim  omnino  immobile  est,  a iiullo  mover!  con- 
tingit.  Unde  etiam  jam  dicta  solvitur  difficultas,  an 
contingit  cmli  compositionem  dissolvi  vel  non  contingit. 
Siquidem  ex  inimobili  dependet  principio.” 

The  Ai’istotelic  philosophy,  according  to  which 
Nature  is  no  fortuitous  principle,  no  other  than  a 
subordinate  instrument  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
does  not  explicitly  assert  a Providence.  Vide 
Hierocles  in  Aiirea  Carmina  de  Providentia  et 
Fato,  Cantab.  1709.  p.  241,  et  seq.;  Just.  Mar- 
tyris  0pp.,  Hag33  Comitum,  1742,  p.  549. ; Ari- 
slotelis  Dogmatum  Confutatio.  — Ditton’s  Discourse 
concerning  the  Resurrection  . . . together  with  an 
Appendix  concerning  the  impossible  production  of 
Thought,  from  Matter  and  Motion,  with  some  Re- 
flections concerning  the  Nature  of  God,  of  Human 
Souls,  and  the  Universe  in  general. 

Plutarch,  de  Fato : 

“ Ac  fortasse  multo  probabilius  videbituv  etiam  secun- 
dam  providentiam  a fato  contineri  atque  adeo  omnia  quas 
fiunt,  siquidem  recte  a nobis  fatum  quod  substantia  detini- 
tur  in  tres  divisum  fuit  partes ; et  ilia  catenae  fabula  coe- 
lestes  orbium  circuitiones  cum  iis  recenset,  quae  conditione 
quadam  eveniunt.”  Cf.  Beverovicius  de  Vitae  Termino, 

p.  110. 

Justin  Martyr.  Ad  Gentes  Cohortatio  : 

“ Quomodo  ergo  Homerum  e republica  sua  proscribit 
Plato  ? quod  is  in  legatione  ad  Achillem  Phoenicem  illi 
haec  dicere  fecit : 

‘ Quin  dii  flectuutur  et  ipsi,’ 

cum  quidem  certe  Homerus  non  de  rege  et  (secundum 
Platonem)  opifice  deorum  hoc  dici  scripserit : sed  de  diis 
quibusdam  qui  complures  apudUraecos  habitisunt;  sicuti 
etiam  ex  Platone  intelligere  est,  dii  deorum,  dicente;  uni 
namque  et  principi  Deo  potestatem  atque  imperium  in  deos 
omnes  Homerus  per  auream  illam  defert  catenam.” 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  xxxi.  — where  the 
sequence  of  theory  and  practice  is  called  the  real 
Golden  Chain,  inasmuch  as  this  Homeric  Chain  is 
only  poetical  and  visionary. 

In  recapitulation,  this  oft-cited  fable  is  in  vari- 
,ous  ways  interpreted  : some  understand  by  it 
Vicissitude,  or  the  succession  of  time  and  days ; 
others  the  Sun  (as  Plato  in  Theostetus)  ; others  the 
orbits  of  the  Planets  ; whilst  a large  number  con- 
sider it  to  signify  Necessity,  the  inevitable  series 
and  order  of  causes,  and  that  chain  of  events 
which  is  united  to  God  — Justice  accompanying 
Providence,  as  Hierocles,  in  the  words  of  Plato, 
admirably  describes  it  in  his  Book  on  Providence 
and  Fate. 

Of  this  expression  as  applied  to  the  harmonious 
concatenation  of  the  Planets  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  verses  of  Alexander  iEtolus  (apud 
Galeum  ad  Parthenium  Nicsensem)  where  their 
relative  positions  are  described  and  compared  to  a 


seven-stringed  harp,  the  image  of  the  Venus-born 
Cosmos. 

Totvvv  Tot  6 Ato?  Trat?  ripixotrev  *EpjU.^? 

. ‘EnraTOVOv  Kidapiv  deop.'^Topos  etKOva  koo'/uov. — P,  150, 
There  is  by  the  same  author  another  description 
of  the  revolution  of  the  planets  which  is  worthy 
of  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  Latin  ti-anslation  con- 
tains many  of  the  expressions  in  the  verses  sub- 
joined, as  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  informed  us 
(1®‘  S.  ii.  391.),  to  a print  of  Guido’s  celebrated 
Aurora,  at  Rome  ; an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
Notice  des  Estampes  exposees  d la  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi,  12mo.  A Paris,  1823.  “ Quadrijugis  in- 

vectus  equis  Sol  aureus  ” — “ Cii'cuinvolat  aurea 
luna,”  imitated  in  “ Lucifer  antevolat.”  The 
number  of  nymphs  by  which  the  Sun  is  accom- 
panied, and  which  hand  to  hand  surround  his 
chariot,  indicates  not  the  Hours  (U‘  S.  iii.  287.) 
but  the  Days  of  the  Week,  the  names  of  which  in 
several  languages  are  derived  from  the  seven 
Planets,  that  Golden  Chain  in  which  originated  the 
principal  Deities  of  Pagan  Idolatry  (1®*  S.  vii.  132.). 

In  addition  to  the  modern  autiiors  enumerated 
by  Eirionnach  I would  invite  his  attention  to 
Bonnet’s  Contemplations  of  Nature,  1764;  Apple- 
garth’s  Theological  Survey,  and  Grindon’s  de- 
lightful work,  entitled  Life  : its  Nature,  Varieties 
and  Phenomena.  Also  Times  and  Seasons,  Lond. 
and  Manchester,  1856. 

“ In  thus  criticising  the  doctrine  of  the  Chain  of  Being 
it  is  not  intended,”  he  remarks,  “ to  imply  that  it  is  ex- 
tant in  modern  science.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  Cuvier,  Swainson,  or  Bindley,  believes  in 
that  universal  (rvre'xeia  which  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
was  for  centuries  sufficient  to  certify.  All,  however,  are 
not  scientific  botanists  and  zoologists,  and  so  long  as 
popular  authors  continue  hlindly  to  re-assert  it, — Bucke, 
for  example,  in  the  Beauties,  Harmonies  and  Sublimities 
of  Nature,  — so  long  must  the  error  be  met  with  new  ex- 
posure. Besides,  it  is  by  acquainting  ourselves  in  the 
first  place  with  the  defects  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
popular  idea,  that  we  become  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
genuine.” 

Bibliothecak.  Chetham. 


Ben  Jonson’s  Poems — The  Forest — XL  Epode, 
Bell’s  edition,  p.  107  : 

“ Now,  true  love 

No  such  effects  doth  prove ; 

That  is  an  essence  far  more  gentle,  fine. 

Pure,  perfect,  nay,  divine  ; 

It  is  a golden  chain  let  down  from  heaven. 

Whose  links  are  bright  and  even ; 

That  falls  like  sleep  on  lovers,  and  combines 
The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 

In  equal  knots ” 

C.  D.  Lamont. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Stereoscopic  Effect.  — I wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
curious  fact,  new  to  me,  though  not  unlikely  to  be  well 
known  to  man}’’  others.  I examined  lately  a small  pho- 
tographic portrait  of  a boy,  taken  on  glass.  It  is  a re- 
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markably  good  likeness,  and  slightly  tinted.  I applied 
to  it  a very  powerful  magnifying  glass  of  \ inch  focus, 
with  the  sole  view  of  seeing  the  features  magnified,  and 
rendered  more  distinct.  But,  to  my  astonishment,  I found 
that  precisely  the  effect  of  the  stereoscope  was  immediatelj' 
produced.  The  face  hecame  plump,  and  came  out  in 
strong  relief,  the  eyes  were  hrilliant  and  natural,  the 
mouth  hollow,  and  the  whole  figure  precisely  like  an  image 
in  wax-work.  I tried  a similar  experiment  on  photo- 
graphs on  metallic  plates  and  on  paper,  hut  no  such  effect 
was  produced ; only  those  on  glass  came  out  with  the 
eflect  of  the  stereoscope.  1 should  be  glad  to  know  if  this 
is  a known  fact ; and  how  it  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

F.  C.  H. 


tn  jSluior  cattcrteS. 

Augustine  s “ Sermons  ” (2”'^  S.  iii.  206.)  — 
Your  correspondent  Lethrediensis  is  in  doubt  as 
to  .the  meaning  of  the  two  verses  — 

“ Crede  mihi  dicas  auratum  jure  beatum 
Solem,  qui  talem  presserat  sere  librum.” 

Do  they  not  imply  that  the  book  was“Ym- 
printed  atte  y®  golden  sunne  ? ” 

With  regard  to  the  two  following  lines,  Query, 
should  not  the  ille,  which  has  slipped  into  the 
fourth  line,  be  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  third  ? 
This  would  rectify  the  couplet,  which,  as  it  stands, 
is  unmetrical.  Anon. 

John  Locke  and  Freemasonry  (2“'^  S.  ii.  429.)  — 
If  G.  H.  will  consult  an  able  article  on  Rosicru- 
cianism  and  Freemasonry  in  the  second  volume  of 
Soane’s  New  Curiosities  of  Literature,  I think  he 
will  find  conclusive  evidence  that  the  letter  he 
cites  as  being  written  by  Locke  was  a forgery,  or, 
to  use  Mr.  Soane’s  own  words,  “ a clumsy  fabrica- 
tion.” That  gentleman,  after  quoting  it  at  length, 
makes  the  following  observations  : 

“ The  first  thing  that  must  strike  every  one  upon  read- 
ing this  paper  is  the  want  of  all  those  clear  and  positive’ 
landmarks  which  are  usuall.v  supposed  to  confer  authen- 
ticity. There  is  no  name  of  the  brother  in  whose  desk  it 
was  discovered,  no  name  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  no  name  of  the  person  by  whose  aid  Locke  is 
said  to  have  found  it,  no  explanation  of  the  means  by 
which  it  made  its  way  into  Germany,  nor  is  any  reference 
given  that  may  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  original  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian.” 

Mr.  Soane  assigns  many  other  reasons  for  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  he  has  done  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  in  question ; they  are, 
however,  too  long  to  quote,  but  I would  refer  G.  H. 
to  the  article  itself,  which  will  fully  repay  him  for 
the  trouble  of  perusal.  T.  C.  S. 

French  Author  and  the  Rabbinical  Writers  (2“‘*  S. 
ii.  410.)  — 

“ II  etoit  non  seulement  defendu  aux  Juifs,  d’en  manger 
la  chair  du  Pourceau,  mais  la  pluspart  se  fasoient  un  si 
grand  scruple  de  le  nommer,  que  pour  chazir,  ils  disoient, 
une  autre  chose,  pour  signifier  abominable : et  quand  les  rab- 
bins ont  avance  que,  celui  qui  tombe  dans  U7ie  autre  chose, 
est  en  danger  d’une  autre  chose,  ils  ont  entendu  que  celui 


qui  mange  la  chair  du  Pourceau  est  en  danger  d’en  avoir 
la  lepre.”  — Checraana,  tom.  ii.  p.  299.  Amsterdam,  1700. 

This  does  not  exactly  answer  Mr.  Moore’s 
query,  but  is  so  near  that  I think  it  likely  to  have 
suggested  the  passage  in  bis  sermon,  and  that 
Chevreau  is  the  French  author,  especially  as  more 
than  is  worth  transcribing  is  said  of  Baal-Peor, 
tom.  i.  p.  406.  H.  B.  C. 

John  Weaver  (2"'^  S.  iii.  89.)  — This  eminent 
dancing-master  was  the  son  of  a Mr.  Weaver,  whom 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Chancellor  of  O.xford, 
licensed  in  1676  to  exercise  the  same  profession 
within  that  university.  John  Weaver  was  resi- 
dent at  Shrewsbury  when,  in  1712,  he  announced 
in  The  Spectator  his  intention  of  publishing  his 
Essay  towards  an  History  of  Dancing.  ' This 
work,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  (8vo. 
pp.  172.)  displays  considerable  reading  and  good 
sense  on  a subject  to  which  they  have  not  gene- 
rally been  thought  applicable.  Steele  introduces 
Weaver’s  letter,  above  mentioned,  with  some  pre- 
fatory observations,  and  returns  to  the  subject  in 
No.  466. 

Weaver  published  his  Anatomical  and  Mechani- 
cal Lectures  upon  Dancing  in  1721  (8vo.  pp.  156.)  ; 
and  from  the  dedication  it  appears  that  they  were 
read  “ at  the  Academy  in  Chancery  Lane.”  Both 
works  are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Caverley,  an  eminent 
dancing-master  and  “ keeper  of  a boarding  school 
for  young  ladies  ” in  Queen  Square. 

Tradition  gives  Weaver  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  introduce  pantomimes  into  England  ; and 
he  has  an  interesting  chapter  “ of  the  mimes  and 
pantomimes  ” in  his  first  publication.  But  we  are 
not  to  understand  by  “ pantomimes  ” the  harle- 
quin entertainments  of  the  present  day.  What 
the  author  meant  was  what  we  npw  call  ballets, 
or,  as  he  terms  them,  “ scenical  dancing,”  i.e.  re- 
presentations of  historical  incidents  by  graceful 
motion.  Amongst  these  ballets  were  The  Loves 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  1717;  Orpheus  and  Euridice, 
1718;  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  1728;  The  Judg- ■ 
ment  of  Paris,  1732,  &c.  The  last  named  was 
performed  by  the  author’s  pupils  “in  the  great 
room  over  the  Market-house,”  Shrew, sbury,  in  the 
year  1750. 

John  Weaver  died  Sept.  28,  1760,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Chad’s  Church,  Shrewsbui’y. 

Edward  F.  Kimbault. 

Meaning  of  “ Conversation  ” (2°‘^  S.  iii.  252.)  , — 
Professor  De  Morgan’s  Query  as  to  the  general 
meaning  of  this  word  in  1712,  will  doubtless  be 
answered  by  many  English  scholars.  Our  best 
lexicographer,  Dr.  Richardson,  cites  but  one  au- 
thority of  the  period  — Strype;  who,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical Memorials  (published  in  1721),  thus 
speaks  of  Haddon  and  Martyr,  who  flourished 
under  Edw.  VI. : — 

“ So  wise  and  usefull  was  the  conversation  of  him  and 
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his  fellow,  the  King’s  professor  of  Oxford,  that  a man  in 
those  days  of  great  fame,  and  learning,  and  virtue,  who 
was  acquainted  with  them  both,  called  them  ‘ that  golden 
couple  of  fathers.’  ” 

Here  the  word  clearly  has  its  modern  meaning. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Littleton,  in  the  4th  edi- 
tion of  his  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  (1715), 
renders  conversation  by  the  Latin  “ Conversatio, 
commercium.,  consuetudo,  usus.”  Under  the  word 
consuetudo,  he  observes  : — 

“ ‘ Sumitur  etiam  pro  commercio  viri  cum  muliere,’ — 
Suet.” 

The  passage  from  Suetonius  here  referred  to  is 
no  doubt  that  quoted  in  Carey  and  Morell’s  Ains- 
worth (1841)  : “Cum  sororibus  stupri  consuetu- 
dinem  fecit.” 

Of  earlier  uses  of  the  word  Dr.  Richardson 
supplies  several  instances  from  Wiclif,  Chaucer, 
Hackluyt,  and  Shakspeare.  The  only  citation  of 
its  employment  in  an  opprobrious  sense  is  from 
Rich.  III.,  Act  III.  Sc.  5. : “ His  conversation  with 
Shore’s  wife.”  H.  G.  H. 

Cocker's  Arithmetic  (2“^  S.  ili.  95.)  — The  com- 
mon publication  known  as  Cocker's  Arithmetich 
“ suitable  to  the  meanest  capacity,”  was  certainly 
first  published  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1677. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  that  date, 
“ Printed  for  T.  Passenger  on  London  Bridge,” 
are  these  words,  “ Licensed  Sept.  3,  1677.  Roger 
L’Estrange.”  It  is  also  entered  in  A Catalogue 
of  Books  Continued,  [by  Richard  Clavel]  Printed 
and  Published  at  London  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
1677,  in  the  following  manner  : 

“ Mathema  ticks. 

Cooker’s  Arithmetick,  being  a plain  and  familiar  me- 
thod sutable  to  the  meanest  capacity  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  that  incomparable  Art,  as  it  is  now  taught  by 
the  ablest  School-  Masters  in  City  and  Country  ; com- 
posed by  Edward  Cocker,  late  Practitioner  in  the  Arts  of 
Writing,  Arithmetick,  and  Engraving  ; in  Twelves ; 
price  bound  Is.  Gd.  Printed  for  T.  Passenger  on  London 
Bridge.” 

Clavel’s  Catalogues  appeared  each  term,  and 
were  expressly  devoted  to  new  publications,  ar- 
ranged in  classes.  He  has  a division  of  “ Books 
Reprinted,”  in  which  Cocker's  Arithmetic  would 
certainly  have  appeared  had  it  been  merely  a re- 
issue of  a former  publication.  Cocker’s  Compleat 
Arithmetician,  advertised  by  Vincent  Wing  in 
1669,  I take  to  be  his  Decimal  Arithmetick,  “ to 
which  is  added  his  Artificial  Arithmetick,  shewing 
the  genesis  or  fabric  of  logarithms ; and  his  Alge- 
braical Arithmetick,  containing  the  doctrine  of 
composing  and  resolving  an  equation.”  An  edition 
of  this  work  was  printed  in  1695  ; and  another, 
which  professes  to  have  been  the  fourth,  in  1713. 

I possess  two  editions  of  Cocker’s  “ vulgar  ” 
Arithmetic ; viz.  one  “ printed  by  J.  R.  for  T.  P. 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Back,  at  the  Black- 
Boy  on  London  Bridge,  1694 ; ” and  the  44th 


edition,  without  date,  but  also  printed  on  London 
Bridge. 

I may  add  that  the  52nd  edition,  improved  by 
George  Fisher,  and  printed  in  1748  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Hewcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Edward  F.  Rimbault, 

Manual  of  Oodly  Prayers  (2“'*  S.  iii.  229.)  — It 
is  impossible  now  to  make  out  the  author  of  this 
Manual.  It  probably  arose  out  of  the  primers 
and  books  of  hours  previously  in  use  among  Ca- 
tholics ; and  it  undoubtedly  was  the  basis  of  the 
Manual  of  later  use,  the  chief  editions  of  which 
were  edited  by  the  Venerable  Bishop  Challoner. 
The  Prayers  and  Litanies  in  these  books  were 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Paradistis  Animoe,  Cceleste 
Palmetum,  Enchiridion  Precum,  and  other  col- 
lections of  devout  prayers  in  common  use  on  the 
Continent.  F.  C.  H. 

Sacrilege : Brasses  Stolen  (2"'’  S.  ili.  244.)  — 
As  a notice  of  the  brasses  stolen  from  Oulton, 
Suflblk,  has  appeared  in  “ N & Q.,”  it  may  be 
well  to  publish  also,  that  in  the  same  month  two 
very  perfect  brasses  were  stolen  from  Kentisbeare, 
near  Cullompton,  Devon.  They  seem  to  have 
been  removed  by  practised  hands,  as  there  are  no 
marks  of  violent  wrenchings ; they  were  firmly 
fixed,  and  the  rivets  and  inscription  remain. 

One  is  a man  in  armour  turning  his  head  to- 
wards his  wife  ; her  head-dress  and  whole  costume 
is  that  of  the  date  1529.  They  represent  John 
Whyting  and  Anne  his  wife,  and  are  engraved  in 
the  third  part,  vol.  v.,  of  the  Exeter  Architectural 
Society's  periodical,  just  published.  The  figures 
are  in  height  2 feet  5 inches.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Drake  Morris  (2"'^  S.  iii.  151.)  — Your  corre- 
spondent Editionarids  inquires  about  The  Travels 
of  Drake  Morris,  Merchant  in  London,  ^~c.  I 
have  a copy  of  the  first  edition  which  I will  be 
happy  to  show  him.  Can  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  give  me  any  account  of  the  author 
of  the  work  ? Is  any  information  about  the 
author  given  in  the  second  edition  to  which  you 
refer  ? Alex.  Ireland. 

Manchester. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Baptisms,  § c.  (2““'  S.  iii.  206.) 
— An  act  was  passed  in  the  23rd  Geo.  III.,  which 
provided  that  a duty  of  three  pence  should  be 
paid  to  the  king  upon  the  entry  of  every  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial  in  the  register  of  every 
parish,  &c.  in  the  kingdom.  The  penalty  of  re- 
fusal to  pay  this  duty  was  51.  The  churchwardens 
were  to  provide  books  with  stamped  forms  for 
such  entries,  and  the  registrar,  whether  clergyman 
or  other  person,  was  to  receive  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  duty. 
Under  these  provisions  I cannot  account  for  the 
following  heading  to  a Register  of  Baptisms  and 
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Burials,  bought  at  the  time,  for  the  parish  of 
Wath,  near  Ripon.  Was  there  any  provision  in 
the  act  to  dispense  with  the  stamps  ? 

“ A Register  Book  of  the  Baptisms  and  Burials  in  the 
Parish  of  Wath,  in  the  County  of  York,  beginning  18th 
October,  1783.  Thos.  Hattersley,  Curate,  Licensed  2nd 
October,  1783,  to  register  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Bu- 
rials in  Books  without  Stamps.  In  this  Book  are  40 
Leaves  or  80  Pages  of  Parchment.” 

“N.B.  The  Register  Duty  Act  was  repealed  in  1794.” 

In  the  Marriage  Register  commencing  in  1754 
and  ending  in  1812,  no  remark  is  made  in  1783 
respecting  the  duty ; but  in  both  registers  there 
are  occasionally,  in  subsequent  years,  such  notices 
as  the  follotving  : “Rec"'.  the  Duty  thus  Far,  C. 
Turner,  Deputy  Clolector.”  “ P"*.  the  Duty  thus 
far,  T.  H.”  Patonce. 

Brittox,"  a Street  in  Devizes  (2"**  S.  ii.  431.) 
— Since  forwarding  my  Query,  I have  observed 
in  an  abstract  of  Latin  and  English  deeds  relating 
chiefly  to  the  church  and  parish  of  St.  Mary’s  in 
Devizes,  quoted  in  the  Wiltshire  Archaological 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  that  in  1302  this  street  was 
called  “ La  Britasche,”  and  in  1420  “ La  Brutax.” 
Will  this  assist  in  obtaining  the  derivation  ? I 
am  obliged  to  Mr.  Charnock  for  his  suggestion, 
(2""'  S.  iii.  177.)  but  I fear  it  will  not  aid  the  en- 
deavour. R.  H.  B. 

Leaning  Towers  and  Crooked  Spires  (2'"*  S.  iii. 
18.  175.)  — I beg  to  enclose  you  an  extract  from 
The  History  and  Description  of  Gloucester,  by 
Geo.  Worrall  Counsel,  on  the  above  topics,  at 
pp.  147-8.  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  : 

“At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a square  tower  with  a 
spire  on  it,  which  has  been  taken  down  several  yards,  as 

it  was  feared  that  it  would  fall The  church,  when 

in  its  glory,  was  a fine  gothic  structure,  having  a slender 
graceful  tower  of  three  stories,  with  angular  buttresses 
and  large  windows,  the  effect  of  which  is  much  injured  by 
the  stump  of  the  spire,  like  an  amputated  thigh  in  ancient 
statuary.  It  certainly  inclined  a little  in  one  direction, 
and  the  sapient  inhabitants  of  the  parish  had  it  taken 
down  for  fear  of  its  tumbling.  Perhaps  they  never  heard 
of  the  falling  Towers  at  Pisa  and  Caerphilly  Castle,*  the 
latter  of  which  hangs  nearly  eleven  feet  out  of  a perpen- 
dicular.” 

Here  is  a lamentable  piece  of  Vandalism,  pa- 
rallel to  that  practised  by  the  wiseacres  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  mentioned  in  a former  number  of 
“N.  &Q.”  Theta. 

“ Carrenare  ” (2"‘*  S.  iii.  170.  217.)  — In  Italian 
we  have  “ carenare”  (to  careen  a ship).  I take 
the  noun  “ carrenare,”  as  used  by  Chaucer,  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Spanish  “carenero”  — a place 
where  ships  were  careened. 


* By  the  General  Gazetteer  of  A.  G.  Findlay,  Lond. 

18.57,  — “ Caerphilly,  Glamorganshire.  The  ruins  of  the 
c.astle  more  resemble  that  of  a city  than  a single  edifice ; 
a circular  tower  about  75  feet  in  height,  inclines  11  feet 
6 in.  from  its  base.”  — P.  159. 


But  let  us  look  at  the  whole  passage,  with  its 
context.  The  lady  was  one  who  did  not  trifle 
with  her  suitors  : 

“ Ne  send  men  into  Walakie, 

To  Pruise,  and  to  Tartarie, 

To  Alisaundrie,  ne  into  Turkie, 

And  bidde  him,  paste,  anone  that  he 
Go  hoodtesse  into  the  drie  see. 

And  come  home  hy  the  Carrenare, 

And,  Sir,  be  now  right  ware. 

That  man  of  you  here  saine 
Worship,  or  that  ye  come  again.” 

That  is  (lines  1 — 3.),  she  was  not  one  who  would 
wantonly  despatch  a lover  to  some  far  country. 

Nor  (lines  4 — 6.)  would  she  send  him  on  a 
fool’s  errand. 

Nor  (lines  7 — 9.)  would  she  say  to  him,  “ Sir, 
take  now  good  heed,  that  honourable  deeds  be  re- 
ported of  you,  ere  you  return.” 

“ Here  saine,”  in  line  8,  hear  say.  “ Saine,” 
not  from  see  in  this  passage,  as  elsewhere  ; but  for 
say,  as  in  “ The  Knightes  Tale  : ” 

“ That  nedes  in  on  of  the  terms  two. 

That  is  to  sayn,  in  youthe  or  elles  age.” 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  passage  lies,  how- 
ever, in  lines  4 — 6.,  which  I would  thus  para- 
phrase : 

“Nor  would  she  strictlj' command  him  to  go  forth- 
with bareheaded  into  the  dry  dock,  and  come  back  by 
the  careening  dock.” 

Chaucer  no  doubt  alludes  satirically  to  some 
faire  ladye  of  the  court,  who  had  thought  fit  to 
impose  a similar  pilgrimage  on  some  humble  ad- 
mirer. 

“ See,”  in  old  English,  was  not  limited  to  the 
modern  meaning  of  “ sea,”  but  might  stand  for 
any  large  collection  or  receptacle  of  waters.  So 
in  Latin  “pelagus”  sometimes  a large  lath;  in 
German  “ see  ” (masc.),  a lake.  Anon. 

Fashions  (2"“’  S.  ill.  33.  197.)  — The  old  adage, 
“ varium  et  mutabile  semper  Ecemina,”  may  admit 
of  an  interpretation  that  materially  qualifies  its 
meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  restores  to  the 
poet  that  reputation  for  courtesy  towards  the  ladies 
which  the  common  rendering  would  necessarily 
impugn.  Does  it  not  apply  to  the  exterior  of  the 
fair  sex,  which  from  the  days  of  Horace  even  until 
now  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
its  transformations  — “ mutabile  semper  ? ” In 
reference,  then,  to  the  present  fashion  I have  made 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  in  MS.  written 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  a 
lady  in  London  to  her  friend  in  Rye  : 

“ I hope  your  undercoat  will  please,  ’lis  very  moadish, 
for  this  fashion  has  not  bein  seen  before  this  winter  . . . . 
we  see  [a]  veriety  of  under  coates  since  thefashon  is  to  pin 
up  ye  upermost  li/ie  a pedler,  which  all  doe  that  walke  the 
streets ” 

w.  s. 

Hastings. 
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Painting  on  Leather  S.  iii.  229.)  — Those 
unlovely  uglinesses  at  Blenheim,  called  “ The 
Loves  of  the  Gods,”  which  have  been  so  cruelly 
fathered  upon  Titian,  are  painted  upon  leather. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 


JIOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Few  of  those  who  differ  most  widely  from  the  various 
opinions  of  Mr.  Carlyle  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  he  is 
a great  and  original  thinker;  one  who  hews  out  for  him- 
self new  and  sometimes  rugged  images  of  poor  human 
nature,  hut  never  takes  bad  casts  from  stereotyped  and 
worn-out  models.  And  if  he  thinks  for  himself,  and 
judges  for  himself,  so  does  he  in  like  manner  give  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts  and  opinions  in  a language  and  stjde 
which  are  as  unmistakeably  his  own.  How  far  this  origi- 
nality may  have  advanced  or  retarded  the  growth  of  Mi\ 
Carlyle’s  reputation  mat^  be  a question.  But  it  is  one 
which  we  are  not  on  this  occasion  called  upon  to  discuss. 
That  reputation  is  now  more  than  European ; and  when 
all  the  great  writers  of  the  day  are  producing  their  works 
in  new  and  cheaper  forms,  it  would  have  been  a denial  of 
pleasure  to  a numerous  class  of  readers  had  there  not  ap- 
peared a cheap  edition  of  the  Cnllected  Writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Four  volumes  of  this  new  and  handsomely 
printed  series  have  already  issued  from  the  press.  Two 
are  devoted  to  The  French  Revolution  : a History,  in  Three 
Parts.  I.  The  Bastille,  II.  The  Constitution.  III.  The 
Guillotine.  And  those  who  have  never  read  this  striking, 
picturesque  and  impressive  narrative  of  that  terrible 
time  may  do  so  now  for-  a few  shillings.  The  next  two 
volumes  are  the  first  and  second  of  that  model  of  a 
biography,  which  is  almost  an  autobiographjq  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  “ These  authentic  utterances  of  the 
man  Oliver  himself — fished  up  from  the  foul  Lethean 
quagmires  where  they  lay  buried,  washed  clean  from 
foreign  stupidities” — and  which  show  “this  man  was  the 
soul  of  the  Puritan  revolt,  and  that  without  him  it  had 
never  been  a revolt  transcendently  memorable,  and  an 
Epoch  in  the  World’s  History” — when  made  clear  by 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  elucidations,  make  up  a picture  of  the  man 
and  of  his  doings  in  that  eventful  period,  as  striking,  from 
the  novel  mode  in  which  it  is  told,  as  it  is  impressive 
from  the  vividness  with  which  it  brings  before  us,  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  the  chief  actor  in  that  mighty  drama. 

We  are  not  frequently  called  upon  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers  works  of  fiction : but  having  read 
the  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Never  too  late  to  mend,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  conviction,  that  among 
the  body  of  social  reformers  has  sprung  up  one  who  must 
ere  long  take  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English 
novelists.  We  defy  any  one  to  begin  this  story,  and 
leave  it  unfinished.  There  is  in  it  an  amount  of  power — 
a deep  sense  of  the  right  and  the  true  — and  a facility  in 
bringing  before  the  reader  natural  scenery,  in  which  Mr. 
Reade  has  few  rivals.  Never  too  late  to  mend  drove  us  to 
his  Christie  Johnson,  an  exquisite  tale,  full  of  the  deepest 
pathos.  What  his  Peg  Woffington  may  be,  we  have  yet 
to  learn. 

The  lovers  of  music  and  musical  literature  owe  much  to 
Mr.  Hu.sk  for  the  handsomely  printed  volume  which  he 
has  just  issued  under  the  title  of  An  Account  of  the  Mu- 
sical Celebrations  of  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  in  the  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries;  to  which  is  ap- 
pended a Collection  of  .Odes  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  by  W.  H. 
Husk,  Librarian  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  When 


it  is  considered  that  these  musical  celebrations  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  great  musical  festivals  of  later  times, 
and  what  is  the  influence  they  must  have  exercised  in 
bringing  forth  the  powers  of  that  musical  giant,  George 
Frederick  Handel,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  history 
well  deserved  to  he  written.  The  task  which  Mr.  Husk 
imposed  upon  himself  he  has  discharged  with  great  in- 
telligence and  zeal.  Every  page  shows  how  patient  and 
unwearied  have  been  his  researches,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  which  must  find  its  way  into  every  musical  li- 
brary, and  ensure  for  Mr.  Husk  the  reputation  of  a careful 
investigator  into  the  history  of  musical  art. 

Books  Received.  — A number  of  works  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  present  season  have  just  reached  us.  First 
we  may  mention  six  more  of  the  series  of  Lenten  Sermons, 
viz.  Alienation  from  God,  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster; 
Judas  Iscariot,  by  Dr.  Moberly ; Delay  in  returning  to 
God,  by  Dr.  Heurtley ; The  Contempt  of  our  Lord  before 
Herod  and  Pilate,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; Spiritual 
Blindness,  by  Canon  Wordsworth  ; and  Our  Lord’s  Agony, 
by  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter.  We  can  here  only  specif3'  the  names 
of  other  tracts  which  have  come  to  our  hands. 

Conversion,  a Sermon  in  aid  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Penitentiary,  bi'  the  Rev.  George  Nugee. 

The  Scotch  Communion  Office  and  English  Chapels  in 
Scotland.  A Letter  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Church  of  England  Offices  for  the  Sick. 

Catechetical  Eessons  on  the  3Iiracles  of  Our  Lord,  Parts 
1.  and  2.;  being  Parts  9.  and  10.  of  I'he  Catechetical 
Series. 

Bishop  Ken’s  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  the 
Scholars  of  Winchester  College. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Falconer’s  Shipwreck.  Second  Edition.  1764. 

The  Aoventures  of  Rivella.  1714. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carrtane  .free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs,  Bell  & Daldy,  Publrsliers  of  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose  : 

Pope’s  Letters  TO  Cromwell.  Curll.  1727- 
Pope’s  Leti  ERs.  2 Vols.  Small  8vo.  Cooper.  1737. 

CoRLicisM  Displayed.  London.  I2rao.  1718. 

The  Corliad.  12mo.  London,  172!). 

Key  to  the  Ddnciad.  Second  Edition.  1729, 

Ditto  Ditto  Third  Edition.  1729. 

Wanted  by  WiUiam  J.  Thoms.  Esq..  25.  Holywell  Street,  Millbank, 
Westminster. 


Blank’s  Translation  of  Xenophon  on  Hontino. 

Wanted  by  i?ey.  P.  S.  If^atsou.  Proprietary  Grammar  School,  Stock- 
well,  Surrey. 


to  Corre^poiiRcuW. 

ire  are  compelled  io  postpone  until  next  week  several  communications 
of  great  interest  which  are  m type. 

M.  A.  Balliol.  To  grin  like  a Cheshire  cat."  See  onr  1st  S.  ii.  377. 
412. ; V.  402. 

K.  H.  S.  (Cambridee).  Forny's  Heraldry.  It  has  heen  highly  com- 
rnended  to  ns  hy  one  of  the  first  Heralds  in  this  country. 

Gammon.  Ihere  is  no  charge  made  for  the  insertion  of  Queries  or 
BepHes. 

Owing  to  our  hciiig  obliged  to  publish  this  week  on  Thursday  instead  of 
Friday.,  we  have  been  unable  to  reply  to  several  CoiTespondents. 

“Notes  ano  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthlv  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  fnr 
Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Fublishers  Uncluflwg  the  Half- 
yrorly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  ^Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  ail  CoMMONioATioNs  FOR  THE  Kdiior  should  be  addressed. 
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EARLY  NOTES  ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE 
“icon  BASILIKB.” 

Though  the  question  agitated  by  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  “ Who  wrote  Icon 
Basilihe  f ” is  now  generally,  I believe,  considered 
as  settled  in  favour  of  Dr.  Gauden,  the  following 
Notes  written  in  a copy  of  Toland's  Aniyntnr,  or 
a Defence  of  Miltons  Life,  London,  1699,  in  a 
handwriting  of  that  time,  may  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Some  of  the* 
facts  related  are,  I am  aware,  well  known  — others 
may  be  — but  so  much  interest  was  once  attached 
to  the  Icon  Basilike,  that  I think  the  space  which 
these  Notes  will  occupy  may  fairly  be  spared  for 
them.  By-the-bye,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
clever  parody  on  the  nursery  jingle  on  Dr.  Words- 
worth’s volume  ? 

“ Who  wrote  ‘ Who  wrote  Icon  Basilike?  ’ 

I,  said  the  Master  of  Trinity, 

1 am  a Doctor  of  Divinity, 

And  I wrote  ‘ Who  wrote  Icon  Basilikh.’  ” 

M.  N.  S. 

“ A summary  account  of  some  papers  relating  to  the 
Icon  Basilice  now  in  the  Hands  of  3Ir.  Arthur 
North,  3Ierchant,  living  at  Tower  Hill,  An.  ’93. 

“ 1.  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Ch.  Gauden  (the  Bishop’s  son) 
married  two  sisters,  Mr.  Gauden  dying  above  10  years 
since,  all  his  papers  were  left  rvith  his  widow,  amongst 
which  were  these  carefully  tied  up  relating  to  the  Icon. 

“ 2.  These  papers  were  at  first  given  by  the  Bishop’s 
widow  to  her  darling  son  John  Gauden  (apprentice  with 
Sir  Jonathan  Dawes),  and  that  upon  his  death  they  came 
to  Mr.  Ch.  Gauden,  and  that  in  his  many  years’  know- 
ledge of  that  family  it  hath  constantly  been  declared  that 
the  Bishop  was  the  Author  of  the  Book. 

“ 3.  There  are  several  letters  and  papers : I will  give  a 
particular  account  of  each. 

“4.  The  Bishop  was  promoted  from  Booking,  a fat 
living,  to  a lean  Bishoprick,  which  he  complained  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  port  of  a Bishop,  and  thought 
that  his  merits  claimed  a better,  and  the  death  of  Dr. 
Duppa  being  daily  expected.  He  applied  to  the  K.  with 
great  importunity  to  be  translated  to  the  Bishoprick  of 
Winchester. 

“ 1.  There  is  a letter  from  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secre- 
tarj'  of  state,  dated  Jan.  1G60,  to  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  wherein  the  secretary  tells  him  that  he  wrote  by 
the  K.’s  command  to  acquaint  Him  that  the  K.  had  re- 
ceived his  Letter,  that  he  should  not  long  have  cause  to 
complain  of  his  removal  from  Booking. 

“ 2.  There  is  a Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  dated  Dec.  28,  ’61,  and  also  a copy 
of  a petition  to  the  King,  all  wrote  by  the  Bishop’s  hand. 
In  these  he  sets  forth  his  great  merits.  P.  36. 

“ 3.  There  is  a Copy  of  a Letter  of  the  Bishop’s  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  Jan.  17,  ’61.  His  sole  hope  being  in  his 
mediation.  P.  36. 

“ 4.  There  is  an  original  Letter  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hyde  to  the  Bishop,  March  13,  ’61.  It  imports  that 
he  had  received  several  Letters  from  Him,  that  He  was 
uneasie  under  his  importunity,  excuses  his  not  being  able 


to  serve  Him,  speaks  of  annexing  a Commendam  to  his 
Bishoprick,  and  in  the  close  hath  this  expression.  The 
particular  you  mention  has  indeed  been  imparted  to  me  as 
a secret ; I am  sorry  I ever  knew  it,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
be  a secret,  it  will  please  none  but  Mr.  Milton. 

‘ Edw.  Hyde,  C.’ 

“ 5.  There  is  a Letter  of  Mrs.  Gauden’s  own  Hand- 
writing after  the  death  of  the  Bishop  to  her  son  Mr.  John 
Gauden,  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  Book  comonly  called 
the  King’s,  She  calls  it  the  Jewel,  and  tells  her  son,  that 
her  husband  hoped  to  make  a fortune  by  it,  and  wonders 
it  should  be  doubted  whether  her  Husband  wrote  it;  and 
says  she  has  a Letter  of  a very  great  man’s  which  will  clear 
it  up. 

“ 6.  There  is  a long  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Gauden’s  Hand- 
writing showing  that  her  Husband  wrote  the  Book.  This 
she  sent  to  her  son  with  the  Letter,  wherein  she  said,  she 
had  sent  it  that  she  might  be  a Clavis  to  him. 

“ The  Narrative  sets  forth, 

“ 1.  That  after  her  Husband  had  wrote  the  Book,  He 
show’d  it  to  the  Lord  Capell,  who  approved  it,  and  was 
for  the  printing  it,  but  wish’d  the  K.  might  have  a sight 
of  it. 

“ 2.  That  an  opportunity  was  taken  to  convey  it  to  the 
K.  by  the  Lord  Marquess  of  Hertford,  when  he  ivent.  to 
the  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

“ 3.  That  the  Marquis  after  his  return  from  thence  told 
her  Husband,  that  he  gave  the  Book  to  the  King,  and  his 
Majesty  did  well  like  it,  but  was  for  putting  it  out,  Not 
as  his  own,  but  another’s.  But  it  being  urg’d  that  Crom- 
well and  others  of  the  Army  having  got  a great  reputa- 
tion with  the  people  for  parts  and  piety,  it  would  do  best 
to  be  in  the  King’s  name.  His  Majesty  took  time  to  con- 
sider of  it. 

“ 4.  That  the  Marquess  told  her  Husband,  that  he 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  the  Papers,  and  said,  God 
knows  what  will  become  of  the  King. 

“ 5.  That  her  Husband  not  hearing  the  King’s  pleasure 
about  it,  and  finding  danger  hastening  on  Him,  He  having 
kept  a Copy  by  him,  sent  it  bj'  one  Mr.  Symmonds,  a per- 
secuted Minister,  to  the  Press,  together  with  a Letter. 
That  Mr.  Eoyston  ivas  the  printer,  but  did  not  know  but 
the  King  wrote  it ; That  part  of  it  was  seized  in  the  press, 
together  with  her  husband’s  Letter,  and  Mr.  Symmonds 
was  taken. 

“ 6.  Nevertheless  the  work  was  carried  on  and  finished 
a few  days  after  his  Majest3'’s  death.  That  when  it  was 
published,  the  parliament  was  enraged ; and  hei'  Husband 
considering  his  life  and  estate  to  be  in  danger,  fled  to  Sir 
John  Wentworth’s  near  Yarmouth,  intending  thence  to 
pass  the  seas ; but  Mr.  Symmonds  falling  sick  and  djdng 
soon  after,  not  having  been  examined,  and  it  not  being 
discovered  that  her  Husband  was  concern’d  in  it  (The 
Letter  which  had  been  taken  having  no  name  to  it).  He 
altered  his  purpose  and  returned  home. 

“ 7.  That  there  was  an  Epistle  first  intended.  That  the 
first  title  was  Suspiria  Regalia,  but  changed  to  Icon  Ba- 
silice, and  that  there  were  two  chapters  added. 

“ 8.  That  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Lord  Capel, 
Bishop  Duppa,  and  Bishop  Morley,  were  at  first  the  only 
persons  privy  to  it. 

“ 9.  That  after  the  King’s  restoration  Dr.  Morley  told 
her  Husband  that  his  merit  was  such,  that  He  could  ask 
nothing  but  he  would  receive  it. 

“ 10.  That  Bishop  Duppa  of  Winchester  being  very  sick 
(He  died  Jlarch  26,  ’62,  Gauden  was  translated  to  Wor- 
cester, May,  ’62,  and  died  the  20th  of  Sept.,  ’62.),  Her  Hus- 
band went  to  the  King  and  acquainted  HiiA  that  He  was 
Author  of  the  Book,  and  for  the  truth  thereof  appealed  to 
Bishop  Duppa,  his  Majesty’s  Tutor,  who  was  yet  living; 
and  made  an  Apology  for  printing  it,  without  his  Ma- 
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jesty’s  father’s  order  or  his,  but  pleaded  the  circumstances 
of  time,  and  the  K.’s  danger. 

“ 11.  That  his  Majesty  told  her  Husband  that  till  then 
He  never  knew  that  he  wrote  it,  but  thought  it  was  his 
father’s,  yet  wonder’d  how  he  could  have  time ; and  ob- 
served that  it  was  wrote  like  a Scholar  as  well  as  like  a 
King ; and  said  that  if  it  had  been  published  sooner,  it 
might  have  saved  his  father’s  life : That  at  the  same  time 
the  King  gave  him  a promise  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Win- 
chester. 

“ 12.  That  He  afterwards  acquainted  the  Duke  of  York 
Omt  He  was  the  Author  of  that  Book  which  went  under 
his  father’s  name ; and  that  the  Duke  answered  He  had 
thought  that  his  father  wrote  it : That  her  Husband  then 
told  his  Highness  that  the  King  had  promised  Him  the 
Bishoprick  of  Winchester,  and  that  his  Highness  assured 
Him  of  his  favour. 

“ 13.  That  Bishop  Duppa  dying.  Her  Husband  applied 
to  the  King  upon  his  promise;  but  Dr.  Morley  who  had 
told  her  Husband  that  he  might  have  what  he  would  ask, 
got  it,  and  her  Husb.and  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
but  having  enjoyed  it  about  half  a year,  fell  sick  and 
died. 

“14.  That  she  petitioned  the  King ; setting  forth  that 
her  Husband  left  her  a Widow  with  4 sons  and  a daughter. 

“ 15.  That  it  cost  her  Husband  2001.  to  remove  from 
Exeter  to  Worcester,  and  prayed  his  Majesty  to  bestow 
the  half  year’s  rents  upon  her,  which  he  denied,  and  gave 
them  to  another. 

“ Toland’s  testimony  about  3Irs.  Gauden,  p.  130. 

“ Mrs.  Gauden  was  often  heard  to  relate  the  substance  of 
her  Narrative  to  herfriends  and  relations,  and  who,  when 
Dr.  Nicholson,  then  Bishop  of  Glocester,  did  on  her  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  put  the  Question  to  her,  affirm’d 
that  her  Husband  wrote  that  Book,  which  several  now 
li\'ing  in  that  city  do  very  well  remember. 

“ Dr.  Hollingworth's  account  of  Mr.  NortlCs  papers.  Ep. 
ded.  to  his  Sermon. 

“ 1.  The  first  paper  is  a petition  to  the  King  for  the 
Bishoprick  of  Winchester,  which  indeed  is  so  Romantick, 
so  childishly  cracking  and  boasting  of  his  Heroic  and 
Secret  Service  that  one  would  think  he  had  lost  all  im- 
pressions of  common  polity  and  prudence. 

“ 2.  The  next  paper  is  a Letter  to  my  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde,  still  for  the  Bishoprick  of  Winchester ; In  which  he 
down-right  offers  to  commit  the  sin  of  simony,  and  bids 
one  half  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Winchester  to  get  the  other. 
Now  He  that  will  enter  in  at  the  door  of  perjury  and  for- 
swear Himself,  will  not  fail  to  tell  a falsehood,  when 
covetousness  and  pride  have  the  ascendant. 

“ 3.  The  last  paper  is  a long  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Gauden’s, 
in  w'hich  she  tells  you  of  Dr.  Gauden’s  acquainting  K. 
Ch.  2nd  that  He  wrote  the  King’s  Book,  who  promised 
Him  thereupon  the  reversion  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Win- 
chester; though  He  owned  to  Dr.  Walker  after  He  was 
Elect  of  Worcester  that  He  knew  not  whether  K.  Ch.  2. 
knew  that  He  was  the  Author  of  it. 

“ 4.  Mrs.  Gauden  says  that  some  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment friends  took  the  very  manuscript  her  Husband  sent 
to  his  Majesty  and  appointed  a private  Committee  to  find 
out  the.  business.  This  had  been  brave  for  Mr.  Milton, 
who  would  have  taken  notice  of  it  in  his  answer  to  the 
K.  Book.  And  no  doubt  the  Rump  wmuld  have  got  this 
News  all  over  the  Nation.”  — Dr.  Hollingworth's  Epistle 
to  his  Sermon  published  An.  ’93. 

[We  find  the  foregoing  “ Summary  Account  ” is  ex- 
tracted from  a pamphlet  published  in  1693,  entitled, 
“ Truth  brought  to  Light,  or  the  Gross  Forgeries  of  Dr. 
Hollingworth  Detected ; to  which  is  annexed  a Manifest 


Proof  that  Dr.  Gauden,  not  King  Charles  the  First,  was 
the  author  of  Icon  Basilihe,  by  a late  happy  discovery  of 
his  original  papers  upon  that  occasion.”  An  abstract  of 
this  document  is  also  given  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  Who 
Wrote  Icon  Basilihe  ? pp.  15,  16.  — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

I have  been  kindly  favoured  with  the  following 
authentic  list  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who,  in  1829-30,  composed  the  Metropolitan 
Convent  in  England  : — 

1.  Admiral  Sir  William  Sydney  Smith,  G.C.B.,  Grand 
• Prior  of  England. 

2.  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt,  M.P., 

Prior  of  the  Metropolitan  Convent  of  England. 

3.  The  Right  Hon.  George  Hamilton  Chichester,  after- 

wards Marquis  of  Donegal. 

4.  John  James  Baron  de  Hochepied  Larpent,  afterwards 

a Baronet. 

6.  Henry  Smedley,  Esq.,  Commander  of  Larissa,  &c. 

6.  Richard  Forester,  Esq. 

7.  William  Peter,  Esq.,  M.P. 

8.  Sir  James  Fellowes. 

9.  Colonel  Sir  Hugh  Percy  Davison,  K.H. 

10.  Right  Hon.  John  George  Lambton,  G.C.B.,  afterwards 

Earl  of  Durham  ; Grand  Prior  of  Scotland. 

11.  Edmund  Lomax,  lisq. 

12.  Septimus  Arabin,  Esq. 

13.  William  Dorset  Fellowes,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Me- 

tropolitan Convent  of  England. 

14.  William  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

15.  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G. 

16.  William  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P. 

17.  The  Right  Hon.  George  Byng,  Viscount  Torrington. 

18.  Charles  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.P. 

19.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  William  Henry  Hugh  Chol- 

mondeley,  M.P. 

20.  His  Royal  Highness  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of 

Sussex,  K.G. 

21.  Sir  William  Rumbold,  Baronet. 

22.  Augustus  Frederick  Fitzgerald,  Duke  of  Leinster,  &c. 

&c.  &c..  Grand  Prior  of  Ireland. 

23.  Thomas  George  Corbet,  Esq.,  M.P. 

24.  John  James  Watts,  Esq.,  of  Hawkesdale  Hall,  Com- 

mander of  Carlisle. 

25.  Colonel  Charles  Doyle. 

26.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Leeson,  Earl  of  Miltown. 

27.  Colonel  Charles  Kemys  Kemys  Tynte,  Esq.,  M.P. 

28.  Matthew  Wilson,  Esq. 

29.  Sir  Jasper  Atkinson. 

30.  Charles  Porcher,  Esq.,  M.P. 

31.  Walter  Croker,  Esq. 

Can  I be  informed,  through  “ N".  & Q.,”  if  the 
Metropolitan  Convent  is  still  flourishing  ? Any 
information  respecting  a convent  which  was  esta- 
blished at  Liverpool  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  ago  would  also  be  most  acceptable. 

William  Winturof. 

Malta. 


HEARNIANA. 

Unpublished  Letter  of  Tom  Hearve.  — In  look- 
ing over  some  old  manuscripts  here  the  other  day, 
I found  the  letter  of  Hearne  the  antiquary  to 
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Father  Haye,  an  antiquary  long  resident  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  I subjoin  a copy.  I found  at 
the  same  time  part  of  the  MS.  History  of  Scotland 
by  Father  Haye,  which  has  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  himself  on  the  title-page : 

“ Descriptio  Scoti*e 
Histori  CO  - Geographica 
Authore 

Richardo  Augustine  de  La  Haye  Scoto 
Canonico  Regular!  D.  Genovifte 
Parisiensis 

Priore  Fani  Petri  de  Petrimonte  ad  Altum  Fluvium 
1696.” 

Father  Haye  was  a relation  of  ours,  and  a great 
friend  of  my  grandfather’s,  and  I have  a good 
many  of  his  MSS. ; some,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state  from  damp  and  confusion, 
and  some  nearly  illegible  from  bad  writing.  My 
grandfather  was  also  an  antiquary,  and  compiled  a 
Monasiicon  of  Scotland,  of  which  I have  the  MS., 
never  published. 

“Sir,  — I did  not  receive  your  kind  Letter  of  Sept.  1. 
till  last  Night.  I am  glad  the  interpolated  Fordun  is  like 
to  come  from  so  good  a hand.  I had  heard  of  it  some  time 
since.  And  I have  therefore  taken  care  that  my  Design 
shall  not  interfere  with  yours.  I give  the  genuine  Fordun, 
and  that  too  from  a MS.  which  (as  I gather  from  your 
Proposals)  will  not  he  regarded  in  your  Ed.  of  the  inter- 
polated Fordun ; upon  which  account  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  stop  your  Edition  for  the  book  I am  pub- 
lishing. As  Fordun  left  his  Work  imperfect,  and  did  not 
revise  what  he  had  written,  ’tis  no  wonder  there  are  so 
many  Grammatical  Mistakes  in  him.  Besides  which 
there  are  also  many  Historical  Errors,  which  for  me  to 
correct,  and  animadvert  upon,  would  be  to  interfere  with 
you,  which,  as  1 said  before,  I avoid.  I act  the  Part  of  an 
Editor,  not  of  a Commentator. 

“ Since  you  are  so  obliging  as  to  offer  me  your  service, 
I desire  the  favour  of  you  to  know,  (1)  What  you  think 
of  the  Story  of  Pope  Joan?  ’Tis  in  the  Interpolations, 
but  not  in  the  genuine  Fordun.  (2)  What  you  think  of 
Fordun’s  telling  us  that  Robert  HI.  was  born  of  Eliz. 
Mure  extra  matrimonium  ? (3)  Whether  you  have  met 
with  any  authentick  MS.  in  which  Fordun  is  called  Jo- 
hannes  Scot  cognomento  Fordon  ? (4)  Whether  the  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  from  which  a 
passage  is  published  in  p.  19.  of  Charta  Authentica,  be  not 
really  a Copy  of  the  interpolated  Fordun? 

“ I am,  with  all  true  respect. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ Tho.  Hearne. 

nndorsed  ] 

“ To  Mr.  Richard  Haye  at  the 
Potteraw  in  Hewison’s  land  near 
Edinburg.” 

J.  Ss. 

Spottiswoode, 

A Note  by  Heame  on  the  ''Description  of  Wales." 
— The  subjoined  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Hearne 
is  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a copy  of  Sir’John  Prise’s 
Description  of  Wales  (Oxford,  1663),  formerly  in 
Hearne’s  possession : 

“ Suum  cuiq. 

Tho.  Heaytie,  Dec. 

11  JIDCCXXII. 


“ The  following  description  of  Wales  was  published  bj' 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  A.M.,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxon,  but  'tis  much  altered  from  the  edition  w"^**  Dr. 
Powell  set  out  with  The  TIistorie  of  Cambria  now  call’d 
Wales,  at  London  in  1584,  4°. 

“ The  said  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  was  a learned  man  and  a 
very  great  antiquary.  He  began  also  to  reprint  the  said 
History  of  Cambria,  w<*  was  grown  (and  is  now)  very 
scarce.  In  order  to  w'^  that  great  antiquary  Rob. 
Vaughan,  of  Hengwort,  in  Merionethshire,  Esq.  (who  was 
diverted  by  other  business  from  publishing  this  work  as 
he  otherwise  designed),  communicated  to  him  his  cor- 
rections and  additions.  But  Mr.  Ellis  finding  that  a 
paultry  illitterate  author  called  Percie  Enderbie  had  been 
before  hand  with  him,  and  some  way  or  other  had  got 
Mr.  Vaughan’s  notes  also,  and  was  so  bold  as  without  Mr. 
Vaughan’s  leave  to  print  them  in  his  book  (w'>'  is  but  a 
poor  thing),  in  folio  called  Cambria  Triumphans,  or  ancient 
and  modern  British  and  Welsh  Histories,  he  laid  by  his 
design,  and  so  no  more  was  printed  than  128  pages,  .all 
w''“  are  here.  After  he  had  desisted  (for  w‘^'»  all  curious 
and  learned  men  were  ver3'  sorry,  he  being  so  very  ca- 
pable of  doing  great  matters)  the  copies,  all  but  a very 
few,  were  sold  for  wast  paper,  upon  w"’’  account  the  Book 
is  now  a wonderfull  rarity  and  highly  valuable.  Dr. 
Powell’s  additions  are  marked  thus  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
thus  •[[.  This  book  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Josiah 
Pullen,  M.A.,  and  Vice  principal  of  Maud.  Hall,  Oxon.” 

Cl.  Hopper. 


MRS.  MARGARET  WOFFINGTON. 

Mr.  C.  Reade  has  drawn  a very  charming,  but 
rather  too  highly  rose-tinted  sketch  of  the  captivat- 
ing Peg,  who,  after  all,  did  not  turn  saint  till  in- 
firmity had  so  stricken  her  that  she  was  incapable 
of  continuing  in  her  old  line  of  sinning.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  good-nature  and  true  artistic 
feeling  of  this  actress,  who  for  seventeen  years 
(1740 — 1757)  turned  the  heads  and  olfended  the 
ears  of  London  playgoers,  Mr.  Reade  notices  her 
condescension  in  playing  old  Mrs.  Day  in  The 
Committee.  Davies  says  that  she  acted  Mrs. 
Day,  but  Genest  asserts  that  “her  name  does 
not  appear  to  Mrs.  Day  in  the  bills,  whereas 
it  frequently  stands  to  Ruth,  and  that  to  the 
last  season  of  her  acting.”  She  played  Lotha- 
rio only  twice,  producing  little  elfect.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  Sir  Harry  Wildair  was  to  the 
young  and  old  gentlemen  of  the  town  what 
Madame  Vestris’s  Don  Giovanni  was  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  there 
may  have  been  individuals  who  saw  both  these 
ladies.  The  young  boy  of  twelve  who  saw  Peg’s 
Sir  Harry  in  1757,  may  as  an  old  boy  of  seventy- 
five  have  witnessed  the  performance  of  Madame 
as  the  Don  in  1820.  There  was  only  one  cha- 
racter, that  of  Portia,  in  which  Margaret  turned 
her  unpleasant  voice  to  good  account.  In  the 
first  scene  of  Act  V.  Lorenzo  says,  “ That  is  the 
voice,  or  I am  much  deceived,  of  Portia.”  To 
which  the  latter  replies,  “ He  knows  me,  as  the 
blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  by  the  had  voice." 
And  with  these  words  Peg,  as  handsome  and  as 
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mbarmonious  ag  a peacock,  \ised  to  laugh  outright? 
and  her  audience  with  her,  Mr,  P^eade,  it  will  be  | 
remembered,  in  the  popular  work  above-named,  ! 
notices  the  rivalry  of  hlrs.  Oldheld  and  Mrs.  i 
firacegirdle,  the  former  as  Statira,  the  latter  as 
Roxalana,  in  the  liival  Queeru,  The  town  de- 
clared for  Statira,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  gracefully 
a/;knowledged  the  superiority  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  in 
tragedy.  They  had  a similar  struggle  in  comedy, 
which  ig  unnoticed  by  Mi-.  Keade ; they  both 
played  Mrs.  Brittle,  and  again  the  public  gave  the 
preference  to  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Few  actresses  took 
such  a wide  range  of  character  as  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton. She  was  the  original  Charlotte  in  the  Wed- 
ding Day,  and  (in  England)  the  original  Lady 
Randolph ! J.  Doean. 

Allow  me  to  add,  by  way  of  P.S.  to  this  thea- 
trical note,  that  Me.  Dooglass  is  quite  correct  in 
the  date  of  Holman’s  first  appearance,  Oct-  25, 
1784.  I 60  copied  it  from  the  play-bill,  and  if  the 
error  be  mine,  I can  only  account  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  when  writing  my  communication  to  “ N. 

& Ch”  I had  some  bills  of  1785  before  me. 


EASIL  FIBUniNG  KILLED  BV  HIS  BEOTHEE. 

In  the  old  register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street,  London,  is  the  following  entry  among 
the  burials ; 

“ 1GC7,  May  10.  Basil  Fielding  slayne  by  his  brother.” 

This  does  not  at  first  sight  quite  agree  with 
Pepys’s  Dmry,  May  9,  1067  : 

“ In  our  street  at  the  Three  Tuns  Tavern,  1 find  a great 
hubbub;  and  what  was  it,  but  two  brothers  had  fallen 
out,  and  one  killed  the  other;  and  who  should  they  be 
but  the  two  Fieldings?  One  whereofi  Bazill,  was  page  to 
my  Lady  Sandwich,  and  he  hath  killed  the  other,  himself 
being  very  drunk,  and  so  is  sent  to  Newgate.” 

May  10th.  Here  follows  some  further  de- 
scription, to  which  is  added  : 

“After  dinner  went  into  the  church,  and  there  saw  his 
corpse  with  the  wound  in  his  left  breast;  a .sad  spectacle, 
and  a broad  wound,  which  makes  my  hand  now  shake  to 
write  of  it,” 

We  shall  see  how  the  discrepancy  as  to  the 
name  is  reconciled.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  that  period  the  funeral  followed  close  upon 
the  death  of  a person.  The  murder  was  on  the 
9th  May,  the  burial  on  the  10th.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  only  a year  and  a half 
had  then  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  (he 
great  plague,  which  had  rendered  very  early  in- 
terment necessary. 

J uly  4th.  On  this  day  the  sight-seeing  annalist 
went  to  tlie  Sessions  House,  to  hear  the  trial  of 
Fielding  before  Chief  Justice  Keeling  : 

“'I'licre  was  also  tried  this  morning  Fielding  (which  I 
thought  had  been  Bazill,  but  it  proved  the  other,  and 


I Bazill  was  killed)  that  killed  his  brother,  who  was  found 
i guilty  of  murder,  and  nobody  pitied  him.” 

\ 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  be  able  to  supply 
{ particulars  of  this  melancholy  case  from  the  public 
records  of  the  time,  or  other  sources,  it  would 
prove  very  interesting.  I find  no  notice  of  the 
event  in  the  accounts  of  the  noble  family  of  which 
these  youths  appear  to  have  been  members.  Be- 
fore I leave  the  subject  of  this  remarkable  register 
of  burials,  allow  me  to  record  an  instance  of 
frightful  superstition,  of  which,  alas ! the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  boasted  en- 
lightenment, can  furnish  specimens : 

“ 1579,  16th  Maye,  was  buried  Agnes  Peirsonn,  Svant 
to  Mr.  Paule  Banninge,  aged  30  yeres.  Bewitched.” 

Perhaps  another  inmate  of  the  same  house  may 
have  been  thought  to  have  fallen  a victim  to  the 
same  imaginary  infliction,  though  it  is  not  men- 
tioned ; as  we  read,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1579,  of  the  burial  of  Paule  Banninge’s  wife,  aged 
twenty- eight,  of  a consumption.  T.  B.  M. 


TEEASUEEES  AND  EEGISTEAES  OF  THE  EOYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  complete  Series  of  the  Treasurers 
and  Registrars  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  may  be  acceptable  to  some  readers  of 
“hi.  & Q.”  Like  the  List  of  Presidents  (2“^  S. 
iii.  211.),  they  have  been  compiled  from  the  Col- 
lege Annals,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic. 

William  Menk,  JLD. 
Finsbui-y  Place,  March  31,  1857. 

Treasueepa 

The  First  recorded  Treasurer  of  the  College  was  : — 

1.  1583.  William  Baronsdale,  M.D.,  appointed  to  that 

office  14  Nov.  1583.  Obiit  1608. 

2.  1587.  William  Gilbert,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1603. 

3.  1693.  Eadolph  Wilkinson,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1609. 

4.  1594.  Christopher  .Johnson,  M.D.  Oxon.  Obiit  1597. 
1-597.  William  Gilbert,  M.D.  Vide  No.  2. 

5.  1600.  Richard  Forster,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1573.  Obiit  1616. 

6.  1601.  Thomas  Langton,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1606. 
1604.  William  Baronsdale,  M.D.  Vide  No.  1. 

7.  1608.  George  Turner,  M.D.  Cantab.  (?)  Obiit 

1609-10. 

8.  1610.  Mark  Ridley,  M.D.  Cantab. 

9.  1612.  Edward  Lister,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1620. 

1620.  Mark  Ridley,  M.D.  Vide  No.  8. 

10.  1621.  Richard  Palmer,  M.D.  Cantab. 

11.  1626.  John  Gififard,  M.D.  Oxon.  Obiit  1647. 

12.  1628.  William  Harvey,  M.D.  The  discoverer  of  the 

circulation  of  the  blood.  Obiit  3 .June,  1657. 

13.  1629.  William  Clement,  M.D.  Obiit  1636. 

14.  1630.  Simeon  Fox,  M.D.  Obiit  20  April,  1642. 

1634.  John  Giffard,  M.D.  Vide  No.  11. 

16.  1643.  John  Clark,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1653. 

16.  1645.  Othowell  Meverell,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.  Incorp. 

Cantab.,  1616.  Obiit  13  July,  1648. 

17.  1648.  Sir  Edward  Alston,  M.D.  Cantab.  Incorp. 

Oxon.,  1626.  Obiit  24  Dec.  1669. 
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18.  1655.  Sir  FiMncis  Priyean,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  23 

June,  1666. 

19.  1664.  Baldwin  Harney,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1626. 

Ineorp.  Oxon.,  1629-30.  Obiit  1676,  ast.  76. 

20.  1667.  John  Micklethwaite,  M.D.  Patav.,  1638.  In- 

corp.  Oxon.,  1648.  Obiit  28  July,  1683,  ajt.  70. 

21.  1676.  Thom.as  Coxe,  M.D.  Patav.,  1641.  Ineorp. 

Oxon.,  1646.  Obiit  1685. 

22.  1682.  Daniel  Wiistler,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1645. 

Ineorp.  Oxon.,  1647.  Obiit  11  May,  1684. 

23.  1083.  George  Rogers,  M.D.  Patav.  Ineorp.  Oxon., 

1648. 

24.  1686.  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  M.D.  1659.  Obiit 

5 Jan.  1703-4,  «t.  75. 

25.  1690.  Thomas  Burwell,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.  Ineorp. 

Oxon. 

26.  1692.  John  Lawson,  M.D.  Patav.,  1659.  Ineorp.  Can- 

tab.  Obiit  21  May,  1705. 

27.  1694.  Edward  Browne,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1663.  M.D. 

Oxon.,  1667.  Obiit  28  Aug.  1708,  set.  64. 

28.  1704.  Edward  Halse,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.  Ineorp. 

Oxon.  ( ?)  Obiit  3 Dee.  1711,  ajt.  80. 

29.  1709.  Josias  Clerk,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1666.  Obiit  8 Dee. 

1714. 

30.  1714.  Walter  Harris,  M.D.  Lutetirc  Paris.  (?)  Obiit 

1731  or  1732. 

31.  1718.  Henrv  Levett,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1699.  Obiit  Julv, 

1725,  ffit.  58. 

32.  1721.  Thomas  West,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1696.  Obiit  17 

Aug.  1738,  Jet.  70. 

1723.  Henry  Levett,  M.D.  Vide  No.  31. 

33.  1725.  Henry  Plumptre,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1706.  Obiit 

26  Nov.  1746. 

34.  1727.  George  Wharton,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1719.  Obiit 

21  March,  1739. 

35.  1739.  Richard  Tyson,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1715.  Obiit  3 

January,  1749-50. 

36.  1746.  Samuel  Horsman,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1728.  Obiit 

22  Nov.  1751. 

37.  1751.  Sir  William  Browne,  M.D.  Oxon.  et  Cantab. 

Obiit  10  March,  1774,  »t.  82. 

38.  1754.  Thomas  Wilbraham,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1752.  Obiit 

29  March,  1782. 

39.  1762.  Henry  Hinckle}^  M.D.  Cantab.,  1754.  Obiit 

1 Nov.  1779. 

40.  1779.  Robert  Thomlinson,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1766.  Obiit 

5 June,  1788. 

41.  1788.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1774.  Obiit  17 

June,  1830,  set.  88. 

42.  1799.  Richard  Budd,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1775.  Obiit  2 

Sept.  1821,  set.  75. 

43.  1814.  William  George  Maton,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1801. 

44.  1820.  George  Gilbert  Currey,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1804. 

45.  1823.  Thomas  Turner,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1804. 

46.  1845.  Edward  Thomas  Monro,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1814. 

47.  1854.  James  Alderson,  M.A,  Cantab.,  1822.  M.D. 

Oxon.,  1829.  The  present  Treasurer  of  the 
College. 

Registilvrs. 

1.  1579.  Roger  Marbeck,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1573.  The  first 

appointed  Registrar.  On  the  3rd  Nov.  1581,  he 
was  elected  for  life,  and  retained  this  office  to  his 
death  in  July,  1605. 

2.  1605,  Radolph  Wilkinson,  M.  D.  Cantab.  Obiit 

1609. 

3.  1609.  Matthew  Gwinne,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1593.  Obiit 

1627. 

4.  1627.  Simeon  Fox,  M.D.  Obiit  20  April,  1642. 

5.  1630.  William  Clement,  M.D.  Obiit  1636. 

6.  1636.  Eleazer  Hodson,  M.D.  Patav.  Ineorp.  Oxon., 

1615-6. 


7.  1639.  Othowell  Meverell,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1613. 

Ineorp.  Cantab.,  1616.  Obiit  13  July,  1648. 

8.  1641.  Francis  Prujean,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  23  June, 

1666. 

9.  1650.  Baldwin  Harney,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1626. 

Ineorp.  Oxon.,  1629-30.  Obiit  1676,  mt.  76. 

10.  1655.  George  Ent,  M.D.  Patav.,  1636.  Ineorp.  Oxon., 

1638.  Obiit  13  Oct.  1689,  ,-et.  85. 

11.  1670.  IVilliam  Staines,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1638.  Obiit 

1679-80. 

12.  1674.  Daniel  Whistler,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1645. 

Ineorp.  Oxon.,  1647.  Obiit  11  May,  1684. 

13.  1682.  Samuel  Collins,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  1685. 

14.  1685.  Thomas  Burwell,  M.D.  Lugd.  Batav.  Ineorp. 

Oxon. 

15.  1690.  Richard  Griffith,  M.D. 

16.  1691.  John  Bateman,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1682. 

17.  1692.  Thomas  Gill,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1681.  Obiit  5 July, 

1714. 

1702.  John  Bateman,  M.D.  Vide  No.  16. 

18.  1716.  Humphry  Brooke,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1694. 

19.  1718.  Henry  Plumptre,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1706.  Obiit 

26  Nov.  1746. 

20.  1723.  Richard  Tvson,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1715.  Obiit 

3 January,  1749-50. 

21.  1737.  Laurence  Martel,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1726.  Obiit 

1746. 

22.  1739.  Thomas  Reeve,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1721.  Obiit 

3 October,  1780,  set.  80. 

23.  1745.  William  Bedford,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1737.  Obiit 

11  July,  1747. 

24.  1747.  Thomas  Lawrence,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1740.  Obiit 
6 June,  1783. 

25.  1767.  Anthony  Askew,  M.D.  Cantab.  Obiit  28  Feb. 

1774,  set.  51. 

26.  1774.  Richard  Tyson,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1760.  Obiit  9 

August,  1784. 

27.  1781.  Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1773. 

Obiit  22  Oct.  1811,  sot.  66. 

28.  1784.  James  Hervey,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1781.  Obiit  1824. 

29.  1814.  Joseph  Cope,  M.D.  Cantab.,  1810. 

30.  1815.  Clement  Hue,  M.D.  O.xon.,  1807. 

31.  1824.  William  Macmichael,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1816. 

32.  1829.  Francis  Hawkins,  M.D.  Oxon.,  1823.  The  pre- 

sent Registrar  of  the  College. 


flituwr 

Gibbon's  House  and  Library.  — They  are  both 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  IV.  tialliday  of  Glen- 
thorne  and  AVaters-Meet,  both  near  Lynton  and 
Lynmouth.  Through  the  great  kindness  and  libe- 
rality of  that  gentleman,  the  late  lamented  Eliot 
Warburton  was  permitted  to  make  use  of  this 
library,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  offered  the 
entire  use  of  the  villa  or  house.  In  this  house 
Eliot  AVarburton  wrote  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers. 

M.  A.,  Balliol. 

[Some  notices  of  the  dispersion  of  a portion  of  Gibbon’s 
library  will  be  foimd  in  “ N . & Q.”  D'  S.  vii.  407 . 485.  535. ; 
viii.  88.  208.] 

Burial  during  suspended  Animation,  ^c.  — 

“ Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  Subtle,  and  a Schoolman, 
being  digged  up  again  by  his  servant,  unfortunately 
absent  at  his  burial,  and  who  knew  his  master’s  manner 
in  such  fits,  was  found  ‘ to  have  been  buried  alive.’  The 
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like  happened  in  our  days,  in  the  person  of  a pla3’er 
buried  at  Cambridge.  I have  heard  also  of  a phj’sician 
j’et  living,  who  recovered  a man  to  life  which  had  hanged 
himself,  and  had  hanged  half  an  hour,  bj’  frications  and  hot 
baths ; and  the  same  physician  did  profess  that  he  made 
no  doubt  to  recover  any  man  that  had  hanged  so  long, 
so  his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first  swing.” — Bacon, 
Instaur.  3rd  Ft. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Sfiuttlecocli,  an  Aristocratic  Game.  — 

“ The  play  at  shuttlecock  is  become  so  much  in  request 
at  Court,  that  the  making  shuttlecockes  is  almost  growne 
a trade  in  London  — praestat  otiosu  esse  qua  nihil  agere.” 
— MS.  Diary,  1601-2. 

Cl.  Hopper. 

Derivation  of  the  Word  “ Cotton^  — Webster 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  word  is  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  Kotun,  signifying  thin  or  fine. 

It  seems,  however,  not  improbable  that  the 
word  cotton,  as  used  in  the  west  of  Europe,  may 
be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  cotoneum,  a 
quince ; to  which,  in  respect  of  size,  the  elder 
Pliny  (xii.  21.)  compares  the  fruit  or  gourds  (cm- 
curhita)  of  the  cotton  tree.  After  his  day  coto- 
neum may  possibly  have  become  the  current  name 
for  the  calyx  ; and,  in  lapse  of  time,  for  the  sub- 
stance which  it  contained.  Henry  T.  Riley. 

Wood's  '^History  of  Oxford." — In  the  library 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Hewcastle-on-Tyne 
is  a copy  of  Wood’s  Historia  et  Antiquitates  Uni- 
versitalis  Oxoniensis,  fob,  Oxonii,  1674,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  are  the  following  MS.  notes  : 
“E  libris  Thomm  Robinson,  A.M.,  Rectoris  de 
Wicliffe,  1736  and  in  the  same  handwriting  — 

“ Cum  notulis  manuscriptis  Viri  Eeverendi  Guil. 
Smithii,  A.M.,  aliquandiu  Collegii  Universitatis  Oxon. 
Senioris  Sooii,  et  postek  Ecclesiae  de  Melsonby  in  Agro 
Eboracensi  Rectoris.” 

The  above  volume  is  filled  with  notes,  correc- 
tions, and  additions,  written  on  the  wide  margins 
and  on  inserted  leaves,  which  might  be  very  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  some  of  your  O.xford  corre- 
spondents. W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Wallington. 

P.S.  At  the  end  of  the  above  volume  is  in- 
serted a broad  sheet,  probably  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  containing  — 

“ A Description  of  the  Painting  of  the  Theater  in  Ox- 
ford. Printed  by  Leon  Lichfield,  a.d.  1674.” 

Marriage  Certificate  of  the  Period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.— I lately  found  among  the  papers  of 
a deceased  baronet,  the  following  certificate  of 
marriage ; and  as  I am  informed  by  an  eminent 
antiquary  that  it  is  very  curious,  he  never  having 
seen  a similar  one,  it  may  be  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  the  pages  of  “H.  & Q. 

“ Fforasmuch  as  I,  having  receiued  a Certificatt  of 
the  date  of  the  xiij'h  of  this  moonth,  under  the  hand  and 
seale  of  Owen  Perkin,  Gent.,  Register  of  the  consolidated 


churches  of  Mathiy,  that  Publicacon  was  made  of  an  in- 
i tencon  of  marriage  three  lord’s  da3's  thenbefore  in  the 
said  parish  church  between  Phiilip  Harr3'  and  Ann  Harry, 
if  not  an3'  thing  objected  to  the  contrar3’,  These  are  there- 
fore at  the  desire  of  the  said  parties  to  certify  all  whome 
it  may  concern,  that  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
for  marriages,  the  said  Phillip  and  Anne  this  present  day 
came  before  me,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand  did 
plainly  an^  distinctly  pronounce  the  words  in  the  said 
Acte  mencoed  to  be  pronounced  by  them.  And  thereupon, 
according  to  the  said  Acte,  I pronounced  them  to  be 
husband  and  wife.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seale  the 
ffourteenth  day  of  July,  1655. 

“ Thomas  Davis.” 

This  form  could  not  have  dlfiered  much  from 
that  in  use  among  Dissenters  in  the  present  day. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

A Novel  Game  of  Chess.  — A letter  from 
Hanover  in  a recent  number  of  Le  Nord  describes 
a grand  fancy  dress  ball  given  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  by  Count  Platen,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  proceedings  commenced  by  a pro- 
cession of  living  chessmen,  the  whole  of  the  pieces 
magnificently  dressed.  After  the  procession  the 
pieces  took  up  a position  bn  a gigantic  chess-board 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  two  magicians  then 
played  a game  which  excited  great  interest  and 
amusement.  After  thb  match  dances  illustrative 
of  all  countries  and  classes  of  population  ensued. 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 


iWtturr  cauertetf. 

Rubbings  of  Monumental  Brasses. — I shall  be 
very  happy  to  rub  any  of  the  brasses  in  this 
county,  or  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  for  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  “N.  & Q.” 

My  own  collection  is  confined  to  Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk ; and,  therefore,  I shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  rub  any  of  the  brasses  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  exchange  for  others  which  I 
have  not  the  chance  of  getting  at.  K.  K.  K. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Weathercocks.  — I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me,  1. 
When  weathercocks  first  began  to  be  used  ? 2. 

Under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
3.  What  was  the  original  shape  ? and  4.  Why  the 
figure  of  the  cock,  hare,  greyhound,  and  arrow,  so 
generally  prevail  ? 

Any  other  information  tending  to  throw  light 
on  the  various  shapes  and  representations  adopted 
in  the  vanes  of  the  present  day,  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable and  interesting.  L.  A. 

Hull. 

The  Old  Court  Suburb.  — I am  not  aware  that 
any  of  the  various  authors  who  have  written  about 
Kensington  notice  the  residence  of  royalty  there 
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previous  to  the  period  of  William  III.  That  mo- 
narch purchased  the  mansion  of  the  Finches,  and 
converted  it  into  a palace,  and  there  Queen  Vic- 
toria held  her  first  council.  As  a court-suburb, 
however,  Kensington  is  of  more  remote  antiquity 
than  the  time  of  “great  Nassau.”  Lord  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  (vol.  i.  p.  160., 
4lh  edit.),  quotes  the  following  entry  from  the 
Close  Roll,  temp.  Edward  I. : 

“ On  the  23rd  August,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  King,  in 
the  King's  chamber  at  Kensington,  in  the  presence  of  Otho 
de  Grandison,  Aniadio,  Earl  of  Savoy,  John  de  Bretagne, 
and  others  of  the  King’s  Council,  the  King’s  Great  Seal 
was  delivered  by  the  King’s  order,  by  the  hand  of  Lord 
John  de  Drakensford,  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  to  Lord 
Adam  de  Osgodeberg,  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Chancery, 
who  was  enjoined  to  keep  it  under  the  seal  of  Master 
John  de  Caen,  and  the  Lords  William  de  Birlay  and 
Robert  de  Bardelay,  until  the  King  should  provide  himself 
with  a Chancellor.  The  Seal  being  so  disposed  of,  the 
King  set  forward  on  his  journey  to  Dover,  by  the  way  of 
Chichester.” 

Was  the  “ King’s  Chamber  in  Kensington”  a 
temporary  or  a permanent  residence  ? 

J.  Dokan. 

Souls.  — What  kind  of  moths  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  the  neighbouring  counties  are  called 
“ souls  ” ? A clerical  friend  told  me  a while  ago, 
as  an  instance  of  gross  ignorance,  that  a Sunday 
School  child  in  that  county  being  questioned  as  to 
what  was  a soul,  replied,  “ A little  green  thing 
about  as  long  as  that,”  displaying  at  the  same  time 
the  first  joint  of  his  little  finger.  I told  him  I 
thought  that  the  child  was  quite  correct,  and  that 
a peculiar  small  moth  or  butterfly  was  there 
known  by  the  name  of  a “ soul.”  I ask  now 
whether  or  not  I was  right.  If  I was,  the  resem- 
blance to  the  classical  Psyche  and  her  butterfly 
wings,  and  the  old  fancy  that  the  soul  flew  away 
from  the  body  of  the  dying  like  a butterfly,  will 
be  obvious.  William  Fraser,  B.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Womanly  Heels. — What  is  intended  by  “wo- 
manly heels,”  or  “ ponerse  en  chapines,”  a Spanish 
saying  ? M.  A.  Ball. 

Sats  used  in  Military  Operations  — “ To  ratf 
Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Term.  — James,  in  his 
Military  Dictionary,  London,  1816,  has  stated  — 

“ That  rats  are  sometimes  used  in  military  operations, 
particularly  in  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire 
to  magazines  of  gunpowder.  On  these  occasions  a lighted 
match  is  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  animal.  Marshal  Vauban 
recommends,  therefore,  that  the  walls  of  powder  maga- 
zines should  be  made  very  thick,  and  the  passages  for 
light  and  wind  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  them.” 

Can  any  instances  be  given  of  powder  magazines 
having  been  exploded  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed ? Doubtless,  they  did  occur,  or  Marshal 
Vauban  would  not  have  recommended  that  such 
precautions  should  be  taken  in  their  construction. 


While  writing  of  rats,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark,  that  the  expression,  “ To  rat,”  is  a 
figurative  term  “applied  to  those  who  at  the 
moment  of  a division”  desert  or  abandon  any  par- 
ticular party  or  side  of  a question.  The  term 
itself  comes  from  the  well-known  circumstance  of 
rats  running  away  from  decayed  or  falling  houses.” 

W.  W. 

Malta. 

Lukin  of  Essex.  — Burke,  in  his  Landed  Gentry, 
states  that  General  Windham  (the  Crimean  hero) 
is  a direct  descendant  of  Geoffrey  Lukyn,  of 
Mashbury,  co.  Essex.  Can  anyone  supply  me 
with  the  connecting  links  ? General  Windham’s 
father  assumed  that  name  in  place  of  Lukin,  on 
inheriting  the  property  of  his  connection,  William 
Windham,  the  statesman.  Dunelmensis. 

“ Esemplastic."  — What  is  the  etymology  of 
this  word  coined  by,  and  said  to  have  been  a fa- 
vourite of  Coleridge  ? B. 

Portrait  of  Ascham.  Is  any  portrait  of  Roger 
Ascham,  tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  known  to 
exist ; and  if  so,  where  ? C.  J.  D.  Ingledew. 

Sleep.  — Dr.  Millingen  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Medical  Experience  states  that  Cabanis,  in  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  mind,  has  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of  our  or- 
ganisation go  to  sleep,  viz.  First  the  legs  and 
arms,  then  the  muscles  that  support  the  head  and 
back  ; the  first  sense  that  slumbers,  that  of  sight, 
followed  in  regular  succession  by  the  senses  of 
taste,  smell,  hearing  and  feeling.  The  viscera  he 
says  fall  asleep  one  after  the  other,  but  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  soundness. 

Have  any  others  investigated  this  subject ; and 
if  so,  with  what  result?  R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Singular  Coincidence.  — In  Matthews’  very  in- 
teresting Diary  of  an  Invalid  (vol.  ii.  p.  301.),  there 
is  the  following  paragraph  ; — 

“ It  has  been  stated,  as  a singular  coincidence,  that  a 
deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  being  asked  to  define  his  idea  of 
the  sound  of  a trumpet,  compared  it  to  the  colour  red ; as 
Sanderson,  the  famous  blind  Mathematical  Professor, 
used  to  explain  his  idea  of  the  colour  red,  by  likening  it 
to  the  sound  of  a trumpet.” 

By  whom  “ stated”  ? Abhba. 

Thomas  Warton.  — It  has  been  frequently  said, 
or  assumed,  that  Thomas  Warton  was  educated  at 
Winchester  College,  but  the  best  authorities  tell 
us  that  this  is  an  error.  In  the  Rev.  Mackenzie 
Walcott’s  History  of  William  of  Wyheham  and  the 
College  (p.  197),  however,  is  a poem  signed  “T. 
Warton,”  which  seems  to  afford  evidence  that 
Thomas  Warton  was  a Wykehamist.  It  is  en- 
titled “ The  Happy  Junior  of  Sixth  Chamber,” 
and  describes  very  minutely  the  writer’s  experi- 
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ences  as  a Winchester  boy.  As  this  point  is  in- 
teresting, and  as  I cannot  find  the  poem  in  any 
edition  of  T.  Warton’s  Poems  (father’s  or  son’s),  I 
hope  that  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  your  corre- 
spondent Me.  Walcott,  and  that  he  will  kindly 
help  me  to  a solution  of  the  question.  T.  Q. 

Oddities  in  Printing.  — Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  inform  me  of  a list  of  books  printed 
contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  black  type  on  a 
white  ground  ? I have  a sermon  on  Excise, 
printed  in  white  letters  on  black  paper ; and 
Chidley’s  Complfiints  of  those  who  break  the  Law 
of  God  by  killing  of  Men  for  Theft,  1652  ; Wilkes’s 
infamous  Essay  on  Woman,  1772 ; and  Le  Livre 
Pouge,  or  Red  Book,  a list  of  French  pensions, 
Dublin,  1790.  These  three  are  red  letters  upon 
white  paper.  Many  books,  especially  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments,  were  printed  in  black  upon  a 
greenish  yellow  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Are  these  singularities  noticed  in  any  work  on 
printing  ? George  Offor. 

University  Hoods. — What  is  the  difference  in 
the  M.A.  and  B.A.  hoods  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Durham  ? 

M.A.  (Balliol). 

Colours  of  Hoods.  — What  is  the  colour  of  the 
hoods  for  each  degree  worn  at  Dublin,  Durham, 
S.  Bees,  and  Birkenhead  ? Notsa. 

Receiving  the  Hood. — In  what  manner  does  the 
graduate  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  receive  the 
hood  of  B.A.  and  M.A. ; and  what  is  the  form  of 
words  used  on  occasions  of  these  ceremonies  ? 

A Student. 

Working  Man’s  College. 


jWfnar  CSuertcS  tut'lfi  ^nSiotrS. 

The  Chauntry,  near  Ipswich  in  Suffolk.  — What 
was  the  building  called  the  Chauntry  originally  ? 
From  the  name  it  appears  to  have  been  connected 
with  some  religious  house  in  former  times  ; and  I 
have  been  informed  that  various  ecclesiastical 
relics  have  been  discovered  in  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  building.  The  present  possessor. 
Sir  Fitz-Roy  Kelly,  purchased  the  estate  from  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Collinson,  descendants  of 
the  well-known  botanist  of  last  century,  Peter 
Collinson ; but  it  had  only  been  in  their  possession 
since  the  year  1799,  and  then  also  by  purchase, 
but  from  whom  I do  not  know.  What  I wish  to 
ascertain  is,  who  were  the  original  owners  of  the 
place,  and  how  it  came  into  their  possession,  with 
.any  notices  of  its  having  existed  at  the  dissolution 
of  religious  houses  in  England  ? A.  S.  A. 

[The  Chauntry  was  so  named  from  its  being  built  on 
lands  given  by  Edmund  Dandy,  in  1514,  for  endowing  a 
chauntry  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Ipswich,  for  a 


secular  priest  to  offer  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  relations.  Kirby,  in  his  Suffolk  Tra- 
veller, 2nd  edit.,  says,  “The  present  house  was  built  by 
the  late  Edward  Ventriss,  Esq.,  Master  of  His  Majesty’s 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  of  whose  heirs  it  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Barker,  Bart.,  and  is  now  [1764] 
vested  in  his  son  Sir  John  Eytch  Barker,  Bart.,  who  re- 
sides here.”  From  a MS.  of  Suffolk  families,  quoted  in 
Davy’s  Suffolk  Collections  in  British  Museum,  it  appears 
that  “ the  family  of  the  Cutlers  have  been  owners  of  the 
house  called  the  Chauntry,  and  that  Benjamin  Cutler, 
Esq.,  was  the  owner  of  it  in  1655.”  At  the  death  of  Mi- 
chael Collinson  (son  of  Peter  Collinson)  on  Aug.  21, 1795, 
the  Chauntry  descended  to  his  only  son,  Charles  Streyn- 
sham  Collinson,  at  that  time  resident  in  India  (^Gent. 
Mag.,  Sept.  1795,  p.  792.).  The  next  notice  of  this  pro- 
perty that  occurs  to  us  appeared  in  the  Ipswich  Journal 
of  .July  30,  1836  : “ On  Tuesday  last  the  Chauntry  estate 
at  Sproughton  was  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Garrod.  The 
capital  mansion  house,  with  13  a.  1 r.  4p,,  was  purchased 
by  Col.  Neale,  we  understand,  for  Charles  Lillingston, 
Esq.,  for  68001.  exclusive  of  timber  and  fixtures.  A farm- 
house adjoining,  called  the  Lower  Chauntry,  with  65  a.  1 r. 
5 p.,  was  knocked  down  for  32001.,  and  has  since  been 
purchased  by  Robert  Woodward,  Esq.”  Charles  Lilling- 
ston, Esq.,  died  on  Aug.  28,  1851,  and  his  son  Charles 
Wm.  Pownall  Lillingston  was  killed  whilst  leading  the 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Seistan,  early  in  1851.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Chauntry  became  the  residence  of  Sir 
Fitz-Roy  Kelly.] 

. The  Devil  looking  over  Lincoln.  — Can  any  cor- 
respondent explain  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
so  frequently  quoted,  “ like  the  devil  over  Lin- 
coln ” ? I here  cite  two  passages  where  it  occurs  : 
one  from  Pope’s  “ Imitation  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace ; ” the  other  from 
Kenilworth : 

“ Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large-acred  men. 

Lords  of  fat  Ev’sham,  or  of  Lincoln  fen. 

Buy  every  stick  of  wood  that  lends  them  heat. 

Buy  every  pullet  they  afford  to  eat. 

Yet  these  are  wights  who  fondly  call  their  own 
Half  that  the  devil  o’erlooks  from  Lincoln  town.” 

Ver.  240.  to  246. 

And  Giles  Gosling,  the  host  of  the  Black  Bear  of 
Cumnor,  thus  addresses  Tressilian  : 

“ Here  be  a set  of  good  fellows  willing  to  be  merr}' : do 
not  scowl  on  them  like  the  devil  looking  over  Lincoln.” 
— Kenilworth,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  (edition  of  1831.) 

OXONIENSIS. 

[The  following  explanation  of  this  saying  is  given  by 
Fuller  in  his  Worthies,  under  Oxfordshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, art.  Proverbs  : — “ Some  fetch  the  original  of  this 
proverb  from  a stone  picture  of  the  Devil,  which  doth  (or 
lately  did)  over-look  Lincoln  College.  Surely,  the  archi- 
tect intended  it  no  farther  than  for  an  ordinary  antick, 
though  beholders  have  since  applied  those  ugly  looks  to 
envious  persons,  repining  at  the  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  jealous  to  be  overtopt  by  their  vicinity.  The 
Latines  have  many  proverbs  parallel  hereunto,  to  express 
the  ill  aspects  of  malevolent  spectators,  as,  ‘ Cyclopicus 
obtutus,’  and  the  Cyclops,  we  know  were  deformed  at  the 
best,  (envy  makes  a good  face  look  ill,  and  a bad,  look 
worse,)  ‘ Vultus  Titanicus,’  ‘ V ultus  Scy  thicus,’  ‘ Li  mis  ocu- 
lis  os  oblique  inspicere,’  ‘ Thynni  more  videre,’  (to  look 
line  a thuny,)  a fish,  which,  as  Aristotle  saith,  hath  but 
one  eye,  and  that,  as  some  will  have  it,  on  the  left  side ; 
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so  full  is  malice  of  sinister  acceptions.  To  return  to  our 
English  proverb,  it  is  conceived  of  more  antiquity  than 
the  fore-mentioned  College,  though  the  secondary  sense 
thereof  lighted  not  unhappily,  and  that  it  related  origin- 
ally to  the  cathedral  church  in  Lincoln.  The  Devil  is 
the  map  of  malice,  and  his  envy  (as  God’s  mercy)  is  over 
all  his  works.  It  grieves  him  whatever  is  given  to  God, 
crying  out  with  that  flesh  devil,  ‘ Ut  quid  hsec  perditio?’ 
wiiat  needs  this  waste?  On  which  account  he  is  supposed 
to  have  overlooked  this  church,  when  first  finished  with  a 
torve  and  tetrick  countenance,  as  maligning  men’s  costly 
devotion,  and  that  they  should  be  so  expensive  in  God’s 
service;  but  it  is  suspicious  that  some,  who  account 
themselves  saints,  behold  such  fabricks  with  little  better 
looks.” 

Travels  of  Henry  Wanton.  — 

“The  Travels  of  Henry  Wanton  in  Terra  Australis 
Incognita,  and  the  Land  of  the  Monkeys,  translated  from 
English  into  Italian,  and  thence  into  Spanish  by  Don 
Joaquin  de  Guzman  y Manrique,  &c.  4to.  Madrid,  1781.” 

The  above  is  the  translated  title-page  of  a Spanish 
book,  of  which  I have  only  an  odd  volume,  the 
second.  I wish  to  know  whether  it  is  really  a 
translation,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  English  original  ? 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  C. 

[Henry  Wanton  is  a feigned  name.  An  Italian  edition 
appeared  in  1772,  entitled  De/K  Viaggi  di  Enrico  Wanton 
alle  Terre  Australi.  Nuova  Edizione,  4 tom.  In  Londra, 
1772.  A copy  of  the  Italian  edition  is  in  the  King’s 
library  at  the  British  Museum,  and  is  noticed  in  the 
3Ionthly  Review  of  1772,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  501.  The  reviewer 
states,  that  “the  archetype  of  this  work  must  have  been 
the  famous  travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver ; and  as  in  that 
performance,  so  likewise  in  the  imaginary  voyages  before 
us,  we  have  much  useful  satire  laid  up  for  the  human 
species,  wnthout  the  invidious  mode  of  making  that  species 
the  immediate  object  of  flagellation.”] 

Cuchullin  and  ConlocTi.  — In  Mr.  Grant’s  new 
book,  Philip  Hollo,  p.  453.,  the  following  sentence 
occurs : 

“ Red  Angus  is  as  strong  as  OuchuTlin,  and  M‘Coll  as 
unerring  as  Conloch.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
explain  these  similes.  H.  E.  P, 

[The  allusion  is  to  two  Gaelic  proverbs:  1.  “He  has 
the  strength  of  Cuchullin.”  2.  “ As  unerring  as  the  hand 
of  Conloch.”  Cuchullin  is  one  of  the  heroes  in  Fingal,  and 
celebrated  for  his  amazing  strength.  Conloch  was  the 
son  of  Morni,  and  brother  of  Gaul.  See  Ossian’s  Poems.] 

Blachlands  and  Northend.  — Can  any  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  “ N.  & Q.”  state  where  Blacklands 
and  Northend  were  situated  ? Both  places  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Sir  John  Stanley  resided  at  Northend  in  the  year 
1734.  Was  this  the  name  of  the  parish  or  of  his 
house  ? IscA. 

[Northend  is  a village  extending  from  Walham  Green 
to  Hammersmith,  where  the  celebrated  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  bookseller,  had  a house.  In  the  year  1718,  Hicks 
Borough  surrendered  a messuage  near  Northend,  Fulham, 
called  Browne’s-house,  wLich  had  been  formerly  Lord 
Griffin’s,  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  Bart.,  from  whom  it  passed. 


anno  1735,  to  William  Monk,  Esq.  (Lysons’  Environs,  ii. 
305.)  Blacklands  is  in  the  Marlborough  Road,  Chelsea, 
which  was  formerly  called  Blacklands  Lane.  Bowack, 
in  his  Antiquities  of  3Iiddlesex,  fob,  1705,  informs  us  that 
“ William  Lord  Cheyne,  Viscount  Newhaven  in  Scotland, 
has  two  good  seats  in  Chelsea:  the  one  (being  the  Man- 
sion-house) is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  near 
the  Thames;  and  here  it  was  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
nursed : the  other  stands  some  distance  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  called  Blackland  House,  both  now  [1705]  let  to 
French  boarding-schools.”  It  is  now  a private  lunatic 
asylum.] 

Tyndale's  New  Testament.  — Lowndes  {JBih. 
Manual,  p.  1793.  col.  2.),  describing  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  published  in  Nov.  1534,  says, 
“ In  this  edition  first  appeared  the  celebrated  Pro- 
logue to  the  Romans,  occupying  thirty-four  pages, 
respecting  which  some  controversy  ensued.”  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  edition  wanting  begin- 
ning and  end,  which  I have  reason  to  believe  to 
be  Joye’s,  yet  having  this  “celebrated  Prologue.” 
Has  Lowndes  in  this  case  made  a mistake,  or  is 
mine  not  the  edition  I suppose  ? Perhaps  some 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  can  explain  this 
circumstance.  If  it  were  not  asking  too  much,  I 
should  like  the  opinion  of  Mr.  OrroB  on  the 
point.  J.  Gibson. 

Maidstone. 

[We  have , submitted  our  correspondent’s  Query  to 
Gkorge  Offor,  Esq.,  who  has  kindly  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing reply : — 

“ The  editions  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  from  1534 
to  1550  are  so  numerous  and  so  similar  to  each  other  that 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  date  of  an  imperfect  copy.  I 
should  have  published  an  amusing  account  of  these  rare 
books,  with  the  means  of  identifying  the  edition  of  any 
imperfect  copy,  had  not  the  heavy  and  incorrect  Annals 
by  Anderson,  and  the  imperfect  list  by  Wilson,  forestalled 
me  in  the  market.  The  edition  of  1534,  by  Joye,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  may  be  known  by  his  having  substi- 
tuted ‘ the  life  after  this  life,’  or  ‘ verie  lyfe,’  for  the  word 
•resurrection,’  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Hebrews.  See 
John  V.  29.  &o.  &c. 

“Joye’s  edition  bears  the  imprint  of  ‘Christophel  of 
Endhouen,  mdxxxiiii.  in  August.’ 

“ Tyndale’s  ‘ Marten  Emperour,  jiDxxxim.  in  the 
moneth  of  Nouember.’ 

“ Another  edition  by  G.  H.  mdxxxiiii. 

“ These  three  have  titles  within  a border  of  wood-cuts ; 
and  there  is  also  one  without  a border,  mdxxxiiii.  All 
the  four  editions  in  1534,  and  seven  in  1536,  are  very 
similar  in  size  and  appearance. 

“If  Mr.  Gibson  would  allow  me  an  opportunity,  his 
volume  shall  be  compared  with  many  original  editions 
in  my  library,  some  in  fine  preservation,  and  I have  little 
doubt  of  being  able  to  identify  it. 

“ Hackney.”] 

City  Poet  Laureate.  — When  was  this  office 
established,  and  where  is  to  be  found  a list  of 
persons  who  held  it  ? Settle  held  it  in  1703,  after 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  discontinued. 

E.  W.  Hackwood. 

[The  entire  list  of  City  Poets  Laureate,  according  to 
Mr.  Fairholt  — that  pleasant  chronicler  of  our  civic  pa- 
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geaiits  — comprises  the  names  of  George  Peele,  Anthony 
Munday,  Thomas  Dekker,  Thomas  Middleton,  John 
Squire,'  John  Webster,  Thomas  Heywood,  John  Taylor, 
Edmund  Gayton,  Thomas  Brewer,  John  Tatham,  Thomas 
Jordan,  Matthew  Taubman,  and  Elkanah  Settle.  {The 
Civic  Garland,  p.  xxxvii.,  Percy  Soo.  Publications.)] 

Middlesex  Knights  of  the  Shire.  — I offer  no 
apology  for  asking  your  insertion  of  the  following 
in  deference  to  a wish  expressed  in  the  “leading 
journal”  of  the  day,  from  whose  columns  I tran- 
scribed it.  Vide  Times,  April  9. : 

“ It  may  be  noted  that  the  members  for  the  metro- 
politan county  are  not  ‘ girt  with  a sword  ’ like  other 
county  members  upon  their  election ; perhaps  some 
readers  of  ‘N.  & Q.’  may  be  able  to  state  whether  the 
practice  in  Middlesex:  is  singular  in  this  respect,  and  why 
the  custom  (if  it  ever  prevailed)  fell  into  desuetude.” 

Henrx  W.  S.  Tatlor. 

Southampton. 

[We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  authority  for 
omitting  to  gird  with  the  sword  the  newly  elected  M.P.’s 
for  Middlesex.  The  only  notice  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Shire  for  this  county  differing  from  their  brethren  which 
we  can  discover  is,  “ that  Parliaments  being  usually  held 
in  this  count}',  the  knights  had  only  fees  for  attendance, 
and  no  allowance  for  coming  and  going  as  in  other 
counties.”  If  the  girding  was  formerly  practised,  it  pro- 
bably fell  into  desuetude  in  1769,  when  Wilkes  was  re- 
peatedly re-elected,  but  being  in  the  King's  Bench  could 
not  attend  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll.  ] 


DUKE  or  FITZ-JAMES. 

(2”4  S.  ii.  296.) 

In  reply  to  F.  C.  H.’s  Query  regarding  the 
Bishop  of  Soissons  of  this  family,  I am  able  to 
give  the  following  particulars.  Frangois,  Due  de 
Fitz-James,  second  but  eldest  surviving  son  by 
the  second  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Marshal- 
Duke  of  Berwick  (illegitimate  son  of  King  James 
II.  of  England,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough),  was  born  January  10, 
1709,  was  styled  Governor  of  the  Limosin  in  his 
youth,  and  on  his  father’s  death,  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsburg,  in  Baden,  June  12,  1734,  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  French  Buche-Pairie  of  Fitz- 
James,  erected  in  1710 ; but  having  entered  into 
holy  orders  previously,  he  never  assumed  the  title ; 
and  his  next  brother,  Henry,  being  also  an  eccle- 
siastic, the  honours  and  estates  passed  to  James 
(the  third  son  of  the  above  second  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry 
Bulkeley,  Esq.),  who  was  ancestor  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Fitz-James  in  France.  Francis  was 
nominated,  in  1738,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Soissons, 
in  Picardy,  in  succession  to  Mgr.  Charles  le  Febre 
de  Laubrieres  ; this  see  gave  the  title  of  Count  to 
its  occupants,  and  its  bishop  was  first  suffragan  to 
the  metropolitan  of  Rheims,  having  also  the  right 
to  crown  the  kings  of  France  in  the  absence  of 


the  archbishop,  by  permission  of  the  Chapter  of 
Rheims.  The  bishopric,  which  was  founded  in 
the  third  century,  is  still  existing ; and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aisne  forms  the  limits  of  the 
diocese  at  the  present  day.  The  new  prelate  was 
also  shortly  afterwards  appointed  first  Almoner 
to  King  Louis  XV.,  and  worthily  performed  the 
functions  of  that  office  when  his  sovereign  was 
taken  ill  at  Metz,  and  supposed  to  be  dying ; but 
he  subsequently  adopted  Jansenist  principles,  and 
on  many  occasions  borrowed  his  writings  from 
them.  The  Jansenist  La  Borde,  an  Oratorian 
priest,  edited  and  compiled  the  bishop’s  Instruc- 
tion Pastorale  against  the  Jesuit  Pichon  in  1748  ; 
and  Gourlin,  another  Jansenist  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Paris,  composed  for  him  his  long  mande- 
ment,  in  seven  volumes,  directed  against  the 
Jesuits  Hardouin  and  Berruyer,  in  the  year  1759. 
M.  de  Fitz-James,  about  the  same  period,  issued, 
to  his  diocese  of  Soissons,  a Catechism  and  a 
Ritual,  with  instructions  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days ; this  work,  which  was  in  three  volumes,  was 
probably  also  written  by  the  above-mentioned 
Gourlin.  At  the  assembly  of  the  French  bishops 
in  1761,  he  declared  himself  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  Jesuits ; and  published,  on  that  occasion, 
another  Instruction  Pastorale,  the  authorship  of 
which  was  generally  assigned  to  the  same  Gourlin, 
— • which  was  afterwards  condemned  by  a brief  of 
Pope  Clement  XIII.,  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  looked  upon  unfavourably  by  his  episcopal 
colleagues,  from  the  principles  there  enunciated. 
The  Bishop  of  Soissons  appears  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  public  affairs  subsequently  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  last  work ; and  he  is  generally 
considered  as  the  last  member  of  the  French  epis- 
copacy who  supported  the  Jansenist  cause  by  his 
writings  and  speeches.  The  date  of  his  death  I 
have  not  ascertained,  though  it  probably  occurred 
within  a few  years  after  the  period  of  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  public,  above  alluded  to,  in  1761. 
The  right  of  M.  Francois  Fitz-James  to  bear  the 
royal  arms  of  England ’was  derived  from  his  de- 
scent, as  already  noted ; as  those  described  by 
F.  C.  H.  are  those  of  the  present  ducal  house  of 
Fitz-James,  as  handed  down  from  their  ancestor, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  above  particulars  I 
have  chiefly  consulted  Moreri’s  Dictionnaire  His- 
torique,  and  Rohrbacher’s  Histoire  Universelle  de 
I'Eglise  Catholique,  10™'  edit.,  1852 ; tom.  27™®, 
pp.  149—150.  A.  S.  A. 

Barrackpore  (E.  I.),  Feb.  21,  1857. 


EARLY  MENTION  OE  TOBACCO. 

(2“^  S.  iii.  207.) 

It  may  be  considered  somewhat  singular,  as  re- 
marked by  Mk-  Ht  T,  Riley,  that  no  mention  of 
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the  new  and  striking  habit  of  tobacco-taking  is  to 
be  found  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  ; especially 
as  contemporary  satires  and  epigrams  (see  Ma- 
lone’s History  of  the  Stage,  tem^.  1598)  inform  us 
that  the  practice  had  become  in  his  time  so  far 
general  as  to  have  invaded  the  proscenium  itself. 
One  might  have  expected  some  allusion  to  this 
“ pleasante  pastime  ” in  the  curriculum  of  dissi- 
pation through  which  “ fat-witted  ” Sir  John  led 
merry  Prince  Hal ; or  that  a screw  of  Virginia 
would  have  formed  an  item  in  the  tavern-bill  ab- 
stracted by  Poins  from  the  pocket  of  that  “ whore- 
son round  man.”  But  such  is  not  the  case  : and 
inasmuch  as  Shakspeare,  who  has  touched  upon 
everything  else,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  to- 
bacco, I think  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
his  pipe  was  never  out  of  his  mouth  ; just  as,  be- 
cause Bacon,  treating  “ de  omne  re  scibili,”  never 
alluded  to  Sliakspeare,  he  himself  was  the  author 
of  the  plays  falsely  attributed  to  that  mythical 
personage. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  “ pouncet-box  ” held  so 
daintily  by  his  fop  (Henry  IV.,  Act  I.  Sc.  4.)  may 
have  contained  some  simple  form  of  that  “ snutf- 
mundungus”  which  has  since  acquired  so  compli- 
cated and  Protean  a character  : but  more  probably 
it  merely  held  one  of  those  cephalic  powders  or 
sternutatories  which  had  been  medicinally  used 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  were  employed 
by  certain  nations  and  individuals  as  a matter  of 
habit  or  aflectation. 

What  is  the  correct  date  of  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  into  England?  About  1586,  say  the  ma- 
jority : I,  however,  feel  almost  disposed  to  fix  it 
some  twenty  years  earlier,  and  to  attribute  the 
honour  of  its  first  importation  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins. To  this  view  I am  strongly  conduced  by 
the  direct  assertion  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water- 
Poet,  in  his  Prosaical  Postscript  to  the  “ Old,  old, 
very  old  Man”  &c.,  4to.,  London,  1635,  and  the 
statements  of  Stow  and  others.  I have  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  Hawkins’s 
True  Declaration  of  the  Troublesome  Voyage  of 
Mr.  John  Hawkins  to  the  Partes  of  Guynea  and 
the  West  Indies  in  1567  and  1568,  which,  pub- 
lished in  1569,  might  contain  something  decisive 
on  this  point.  Lobelius,  who  had  often  visited 
this  country,  asserts  that  it  was  cultivated  here  as 
early  as  1570. 

Whichever  of  these  dates  may  be  correct,  it  is 
certain  that  the  new  and  strange  habit  acquired 
a prevalence  with  a rapidity  to  which  the  history 
of  no  other  luxury  or  invention  atfords  a parallel, 
and  which  has  continued  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate  to  the  present  day,  in  l^spite  of  edict,  bull, 
ukase,  counterblast,  proscription,  sermon,  tract, 
anathema,  and  proclamation.  In  the  time  of  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  wrote  in  1597,  it  had  be- 
come what  he  considered  a vice  of  the  time  : he 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Satire  on  the  decline  of  ancient 


hospitality  (book  v.  sat.  2.)  ; and  again  (book  iv. 
sat.  4.)  his  gallant  of  the  day,  after  luxuriating  on 
various  dainties, 

“ Quaffs  a whole  tunnell  of  tobacco  smoke.” 

In  this  year,  too,  was  first  acted  Ben  Jonson’s 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  in  which  Captain  Bo- 
badil  enjoins  upon  Master  Stephen  the  taking  of 
“ Trinidado,”  and  pronouncing  green-wound,  bal- 
samum,  and  St.  John’s  wort,  “ mere  gulleries  and 
trash”  to  it,  swore  by  Hercules  that  he  would  hold 
and  affirm  it  to  be,  before  any  prince  in  Europe, 
“ the  most  sovereign  and  precious  weed  that  ever 
the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man.” 

In  the  following  year  Paul  Hentzner,  a German 
tutor  visiting  England  with  his  pupil,  was  struck 
with  the  universality  of  the  habit : not  only  at 
places  for  bull  and  bear  baiting,  but  “ everywhere 
else,”  says  he,  “the  English  are  constantly  smoak- 
ing  tobacco.” 

Dekker,  cited  by  Me.  Riley,  also  alludes  to  the 
custom  in  his  GidVs  Hom-Book,  pp.  119,  120. 

Again,  in  Nov.  1601,  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  al- 
ludes in  a speech  to  a then  existing  patent  of  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  tobacco-pipe  makers  (D’Ewes’s 
Journal  of  the  Parliaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
p.  65.)  ; and  in  the  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
(cited  in  Penny  Magazine,  No.  18.),  the  French 
ambassador  in  his  despatches  represents  the  peers, 
on  the  trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southamp- 
ton, smoking  copiously,  while  they  deliberated  on 
their  verdict. 

Just  about  this  time,  too,  a lively  controversy  was 
going  on  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tobacco  : 
one  of  the  pamphlets  which  appeared  is  entitled 
A Defence  of  Tobacco,  with  a friendly  Answer  to 
the  late  printed  Booke  called  “ Worke  for  Chimney 
Sweepers,”  1602  ; and  we  also  have  the  Metamor- 
phosis of  Tobacco,  by  John  Beaumont,  4 to.,  1602, 
— the  metamorphosis  being  that  of  a young  and 
beautiful  nymph  into  — as  Spenser,  another  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Raleigh,  calls  it-— -“diuine 
tobacco.”  A notice  of  this  scarce  and  curious 
tract,  with  extracts,  will  be  found  in  Collier’s 
Poets  ; Decameron,  vol.  i.  p.  186. : a copy  was  re- 
cently advertised  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  wanting 
title,  at  the  low  price  of  7s.  6d. 

I need  not  pursue  the  subject,  as  allusions  to 
this  habit  now  become  numerous  in  the  works  of 
our  dramatic  and  satirical  writers ; and  conclude 
with  the  statement  of  Barnaby  Rych,  otherwise 
“ Drunken  Barnaby,”  as  showing  how  general,  a 
few  years  later,  the  use  of  the  “ sacred  herb  ” had 
become,  to  the  effect  that  no  less  that  seven  thou- 
sand houses  were  supported  by  “ selling  tobacco 
in  London,  and  neare  about  London.”  (The 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  4to.,  London,  1614,  p.  26.) 

William  Bates. 


Joshua  Sylvester,  a Puritanical  writer  in  the 
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days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  a poem  against 
tobacco  with  the  following  title : 

“ Tobacco  battered  and  tlie  Pipes  shattered  about  their 
Ears  that  idly  idolize  so  loathsome  a Vanity,  by  a Volley 
of  holy  Shot  thundered  from  Mount  Helicon.” 

w.  w. 

Malta. 


Sonnet  on  Tobacco.  — As  many  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  interested  in  poetical  effusions 
on  the  “ nasty  weed,”  I present  them  with  a little 
sonnet  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun.  This 
worthy  knight  was  born  in  the  Castle  of  Kinaldle 
in  1570,  and  died  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in 
1638.  It  is  transcribed  from  The  Poems  of  Sir 
Robert  Aytoun,  edited  by  Charles  Roger,  8vo., 
Edinb.  1844. 

“ Forsaken  of  all  comforts  but  these  two. 

My  faggot  and  my  pipe,  1 sit  and  muse 
On  all  my  crosses,  and  almost  accuse 
The  Heav’ns  for  dealing  with  me  as  they  do. 

Then  Hope  steps  in,  and  with  a smiling  brow 
Such  cheerful  expectations  doth  infuse 
As  makes  me  think  ere  long  1 cannot  choose 
But  be  some  grandee,  whatsoe’er  I’m  now. 

But  having  spent  my  pipe,  1 then  perceive 
That  hopes  and  dreams  are  cousins  — both  deceive. 
Then  mark  1 this  conclusion  in  my  mind. 

It’s  all  one  thing  — both  tend  into  one  scope  — 

To  live  upon  Tobacco  and  on  Hope, 

The  one’s  but  smoke,  the  other  is  but  wind.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


halls,  with  one  exception,  all  who  have  had  two 
Christian  names  have  been  elected  in  this  cen- 
tury : 


University,  1 present. 
Balliol,  0. 

Merton,  1,  present.* 

Exeter,  3,  present  and  last 
two. 

Oriel,  0. 

Queen’s,  0. 

New,  1,  last. 

Lincoln,  0. 

All  Souls,  0. 

Magdalen,  1,  last. 

Brasenose,  2,  present  and  last. 
Corpus,  1,  last. 


Christ  Church,  2, 
Trinity,  0. 

Jesus,  0. 

St.  John’s,  0. 
Wadham,  1,  present. 
Pembroke,  1,  last. 
Worcester,  1,  present. 


St.  Alban  Hall,  0. 

St.  Edmund,  0. 

St.  Marj’,  1,  last. 
New  Inn,  1,  last. 
Magdalen,  i,  present. 


Of  the  twenty-nine  Chancellors  of  the  Univer- 
sity from  1552 — 1852,  the  following  only  have 
borne  two  or  more  Christian  names  : 


1762.  Geo.  Henry  Lee,  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

1792.  Wm.  H.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Duke  of  Portland, 
1809.  Wm.  Wyndham  Grenville. 

1852.  Edw.  Geoffrj'  Smith  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

Of  the  burgesses  in  Parliament  (fifty),  from 
1603—1850,  only 


Mr.  Thos.  Grimston  Bucknall-Estcourt, 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone, 

have  more  than  one  Christian  name : these  were 
first  elected  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Deo  Duce. 

Oxford. 


A few  Words  anent  Tobacco.  — Although 
James  I.  is  said  to  have  written  “ A Counter-blast 
to  Tobacco,  to  which  is  added  a learned  Discourse 
by  Dr,  Everard  Maynwaring,  proving  that  To- 
bacco is  a procuring  cause  of  the  Scurvey : Lon- 
don, 1672,  quarto,”  — it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Records  that  he  did 
not  mind  granting  a lease  for  the  sale  of  clay 
“ proles  Tobacco-pipes.” 

“ Originalia  16  James  1.  — Rex  licentiam  dedit  Phi- 
lippe Foote  pro  21  annis  vendere  le  Clay  pro  les  Tobacco 
pipes  in  Civitate  Londonise  sub  redditu  ibidem  speci- 
ficate.” 

Anox. 


DOUBLE  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

(2"'*  S.  iii.  99.) 

To  show  the  increase  of  double  Christian  names 
in  modern  times,  I send  you  the  following  com- 
pilations from  Dr.  Bliss’s  Catalogue  of  Oxford 
Graduates : 

Number  of  Double 
Persons.  Xtian  Names. 

Proctors.  A.d.  1660 — 1700  - 86  - 0 

1701—1750  - 102  - 0 

1751—1800  - 102  - 8 

1801—1850  - 106  - 44 

1851—1866  - 13  - 8 

From  the  foundation  of  the  various  colleges  and 


The  registers  of  this  parish  (Wiston),  perfect 
from  1538,  do  not  afford  a single  instance  of  more 
than  one  name  being  given  in  baptism  until  1781. 

Chas.  E.  Birch. 

Rectory. 


RICHARD,  KING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

(2°a  S.  iii.  267.) 

Mr.  Taylor’s  notice  of  this  individual  gives 
me  information  which  I am  in  some  measure 
able  to  repay,  assuming,  as  I do,  that  our  re- 
ference is  to  the  same  individual.  So  long  since 
as  when  John  Evelyn  was  travelling  in  Italy,  he 
“ made  a note  ” (copied  also  by  me)  of  an  epitaph 
in  the  church  of  San  Michael,  Lucca,  from  a tomb 
which,  as  he  says,  “ still  exists  a crux  to  anti- 
quaries and  travellers.”  The  epitaph  is  as  follows : 

“ Hie  Rex  Riebardus,  requiescit  Sceptifer  almus. 

Rex  fuit  Anglorum  ( ?),  regnum  tenet  iste  polorum. 
Regnura  dimisit,  pro  Christo  cuncta  reliquit. 

Ergo  Richardum  nobis  dedit  Anglia  Sanctum. 

Hie  genitor  Sanctse  Walhurgce  Virginia  almse, 

Et  Willehaldis  Sancti  siinul  et  Venebaldt, 

Suffragiura  quorum  nobis  det  regna  polorum.” 

Although  it  is  most  probable  that  tliis  epitaph 
refers  to  that  individual  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tay- 

* Double  sirname  ? 
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i.OR,  there  are  yet  difficulties  to  be  reconciled  : be 
is  called  Rex  “ Anglorum  this  he  never  was,  but 
an  Englishman  King  of  the  Romans.  He  is  said 
to  have  abdicated  the  kingdom,  and  seemingly  em- 
braced a religious  life,  at  Lucca : so  I interpret  the 
line  “ Richardum  nolis  dedit  Anglia  Sanctum.” 
This  seems  to  differ  from  a very  definite  notice  of 
him  which  I sliall  give  presently. 

He  is  said  1o  have  been  parent  of  a holy  virgin. 
Saint  Wulberga,  and  of  two  holy  men,  called 
Saints  Willehuld  and  Venelald ; but  Bethauf  s 
elaborate  Tables  of  Royal  Descents  are  silent  re- 
specting these  offspring,  as  is  also  the  following 
from  the  Peerage  Lists  of  Ralph  Brooke  (York 
Herald),  published  1619,  under  the  title  “Corn- 
wall : ” 

“ Richard,  second  son  of  King  John,  in  the  llth  yeare 
of  Henr3'  III.  his  brother,  was  created  Earl  of  Poictou  and 
Cornwall;  and  in  the  12th  yeare  of  said  Kinge’s  Reigne 
the  King  gave  him  all  the  lands  in  England,  which  were 
Reginald  Dampmartins,  Earle  of  Boloignes  ; and  in  the  r ear 
1257,  he  was  by  the  Princes  of  Germanie  chosen  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  crowned  at  Aquisgraue.  He  did 
write  himself  Richard  King  of  the  Romaines,  and  always 
Augustus,  and  married  to  his  first  wife,  Isabel,  sister  and 
one  of  the  Heires  of  William  Blarsliall  the  yonger,  Earle 
of  Pembroke,  and  had  issue  John,  that  died  yonge ; Henrie, 
slaine  by  Guy  and  Simoji,  sonnes  of  Simon  Montfort, 
Earll  of  Leicester,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  in  Vi- 


terhium  (Viterbo),  in  Ttaljq  1272,  in  revenge  of  their 
father’s  death,  that  was  slaine  in  the  Barons’  warres  in 
England,  and  Richard,  that  died  without  issue. 

“His  seconde  wife  was  Sincia  or  Sanchia,  daughter, 
and  one  of  the  Heires  of  Reyinond  Berevgar,  Earl  of  Pro- 
vence, and  sister  to  Queen  Eleanor,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
Edmond,  Earle  of  Cornwall,  and  Richard  that  died  at  the 
siege  of  Barwick,  with  an  iron  shot  in  his  head,  129G. 
He  had  also  Richard,  a base  sonne,  who  was  the  father 
of  Sir  GeofFry  Cornwall,  Knight,  of  whom  is  descended 
the  family  of  Cornwalls  of  Burford.  This  Richard  died  in 
his  Castle  of  Barkhamstede,  near  London,  1272,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Hales  in  Gloucestershire,  which 
was  of  his  foundation. 

“ 11  portoit,  d’argent  a un  Lion  rampant  gueulles,  corone 
d’or,  un  bordure  sable,  besantee.  ” 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  above.  “ This 
Richard,”  buried  at  Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  may 
mean  the  “ base  sonne  ” spoken  of  just  before,  and 
if  so,  would  remove  the  difficulty  about  the  Ri- 
chard King  of  the  Romans  whose  epitaph  is  at 
Lucca ; but  the  other  difficulty  about  the  un- 
named children  remains  untaken  away.  I subjoin 
an  extract  from  Betham's  table : perhaps  some 
one  else  with  fuller  information  may  give  a fuller 
solution  of  the  problem,  or  perhaps  correct  any 
mistake  in  confounding  two  persons  altogether 
different.  A.  B.  R. 

Belmont. 


Kins  Jolin  of  England=Isabel,  daughter  of  Aymer,  C.  of  Angoulesme. 


Sancha^daughter  of  Raymund,=Ricliard.  Duke  of  Cornwall,  King  of=Tsabel,  daughter  of  Wm.  Marshal, 
C.  of  Froveuce,  I the  Romans,  &c.,  1270.=  I E.  Pembroke. 


Edmund  of  AImam,=Margret,  daughter  of  Rieh.  Do 
E.  of  Cornwall.  Clare,  E.  of  Gloueester. 


Richard, 

1206. 


Joiin, 
d.  1232. 


Henry, 
d.  1271. 


=by  Beatrix,  niece  of  Conrad  of  Cologne,  a concubine. 


Richard.  Walter. 

Of  whom  the  Cornwalls,  Barons  of  Burford  and  Berington. 


Isabel. 


Maurice, 
Ld.  Berkley. 


Richard, 

d.y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Poisoning  hy  Photography.  — [Plaving,  we  believe,  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  journal  to  popularise  Pho- 
tograph}', and  knowing  how  much  that  dangerous  poison 
Cyanide  of  Potassium  is  now  sold  and  used,  we  think  it 
only  right  to  reprint  in  our  columns  the  following  caution 
against  its  use  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Thursday 
the  9th  instant.] 

“ Sir,  — I trust  you  will  not  consider  it  an  intrusion  if, 
through  your  means,  I seek  to  warn  photographers  in 
general  of  the  great  risk  they  run  in  the  use  of  a certain 
salt,  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  their  operations. 

“My  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  observing 
in  some  of  the  papers  an  account,  taken  from  a Cape 
journal,  of  a Dr.  Atherstone,  who  -was  dreadfully  injured 
— in  fact,  all  but  killed  — by  the  effects  of  this  deadly 
poison,  which  came  in  contact  with  the  blood  through 
some  slight  scratches  on  his  fingers.  The  effect  was  in-- 
stantaneous,  and,  as  every  one  who  has  read  the  account 
knows,  the  most  alarming  symptoms  followed.  Now,  this 
might  easily  happen  to  any  one  else.  A man  using  this 
solution  forgets  some  little  scratch  on  his  finger,  and  hy 
accident  a drop  falls  on  the  place ; in  a moment  the  poison 


' flies  through  his  veins,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  ac- 
[ complished  before  the  unfortunate  sufferer  has  time  to 
think  of,  or  obtain,  an  antidote. 

1 “ There  are  two  things  I would  especially  draw  atten- 

tion to  : — 1.  That  the  use  of  this  salt  is,  in  my  opinion, 
j unpardonable,  because  there  is  a perfect  substitute  for 
it  — viz.  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  has  besides  an 
advantage.  The  cyanide,  in  fixing  the  photograph,  will, 
if  not  poured  off  at  the  right  moment,  dissolve  away  the 
picture  itself;  this  can  never  happen  with  the  hyposul- 
phite. There  is  but  one  idle  excuse  that  can  be  pleaded 
for  the  cyanide,  viz.  that  it  requires  rather  less  care  and 
trouble  in  washing  it  off  after  fixing  than  the  soda  so- 
lution. And  as  to  taking  off  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
this  can  be  done  without  incurring  the  terrible  risk  of  such 
an  accident  as  happened  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  by  moistening 
the  spot  first  with  a strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
then  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  washing  afterwards  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

“ Last,  but  not  least,  I would  call  attention  to  the  great 
want  of  caution  in  placing  this  salt  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  its  dangerous  properties.  Sets  of 
photographic  apparatus,  with  chymicals,  book  of  instruc- 
tions, &c,,  complete,  are  now  very  generally  sold  at  prices 
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of  three,  five,  and  ten  guineas  and  upwards.  I bought 
one  of  these  myself,  and  found  it  answer  very  well ; but 
now  comes  the  point  which  I would  entreat  persons  who 
are  amusing  themselves  in  this  art,  or  whose  friends  or 
children  are  doing  so,  to  observe, — Among  the  chymicals 
is  a bottle  labelled  (as  I know  for  a fact)  only  ‘ Fixing 
solution.’  Now,  who  is  to  know  whether  it  is  the  C3^anide 
or  the  hyposulphite  ? In  my  case  it  was  the  cyanide,  and 
it  is  so  most  generally.  In  the  book  of  instructions  the 
proportions  for  making  this  solution  are  given,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  mention  of  its  poisonous  qualities,  and 
without  even  mentioning  the  hyposulphite  as  a substitute. 
There  is  also  a book  published  by  one  of  the  first  photo- 
graphic establishments  in  London,  in  which  this  salt  is 
prescribed  in  two  operations, — first  in  cleaning  the  plate, 
and  then,  as  before,  in  the  fixing  process ; but  in  both 
cases  without  any  caution  as  to  its  use.  It  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  in  the  cleaning,  as  ammonia  will  do  equally 
well.  I will  just  mention  what  happened  to  myself,  and 
which  proves  the  danger  there  is.  In  that  very  opera- 
tion, viz.  cleaning  the  plate,  I cut  my  finger,  I suppose 
with  the  edge  of  the  glass ; but  did  not  perceive  it  till  I 
saw  drops  of  blood  on  the  cloth.  Now,  Sir,  I would  just 
ask  the  gentlemen  who  publish  that  book  what  would 
have  happened  had  I been  following  their  directions  as  to 
cleaning  plates? 

“ If  what  I have  said  may  be  the  means  of  cautioning 
persons  from  using  (as  is  very  generally  done  by  ama- 
teurs, especially  ladies,)  solutions  without  knowing  what 
they  are,  I trust  you  will  not  think  your  valuable  space 
wasted 

“ I remain,  respectfullj',  your  obedient  servant, 

“ A.  V.  G.* 

“ Sydenham,  April  8.” 


to  jafttnor 

Clinch  of  Barnet  (2“^  S.  iii.  69.) — According  to 
one  of  his  own  advertisements,  this  worthy  “ imi- 
tated the  horses,  the  huntsmen  and  a pack  of 
hounds,  a sham  doctor,  an  old  woman,  a drunken 
man,  the  bells,  the  flute,  the  double  curtell  (or 
bassoon),  and  the  organ,— -all  with  his  own  natural 
voice,  to  the  greatest  perfection.”  He  also  claims 
the  merit  of  being  “ the  only  man  that  could  ever 
attain  to  so  great  an  art.”  He  performed  at  the 
corner  of  Bartholomew  Lane,  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange.  His  charge  for  admission  was  one 
shilling  each  person. 

The  dates  of  Clinch’s  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known. Notices  of  him  may  be  seen  in  A Pacquet 
from  Wills,  8vo.,  1701  ; The  Spectator,  No.  532. ; 
Malcolm’s  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  London  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  8vo., 
2 vols.,  1810  ; and  George  Daniel’s  Merrie  Eng- 
land in  the  Olden  Time,  8vo.,  2 vols.,  1842. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


[*  This  letter  was  replied  to  on  the  following  day  by 
Mr.  Long,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Bland  & Long,  who 
states  it  is  “ ridiculous  ” to  believe  that  such  ill  effects 
could  result  from  this  salt ; but  as  Mr.  Hardwick  in  his 
Photographic  Chemistry  (3rd  Edition)  p.  377,  speaks  of 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  as  “ highly  poisonous,”  and  fur- 
ther instances  of  its  injurious  effects  have  been  given  in 
The  Times,  we  adhere  to  our  original  intention  of  printing 
the  foregoing  caution  against  its  use.] 


Hollands  : Geneva  (2"^  S.  iii.  169.)  — Though 
unable  to  answer  Old  Tom’s  Query  as  to  the  first 
mention  of  Hollands,  I can  furnish  him  with  an 
early  allusion  to  Geneva.  I have  before  me  a 
poem  entitled,  Geneva,  a Poem  addressed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  R W . By  Alex- 

ander Blunt,  Distiller.  London ; Printed  for  T. 
Payne  in  Lovell's  Court,  Paternoster  Row.  8vo. 
1729.  Price  6d. 

The  following  lines  form  the  opening : 

“ Thy  virtues,  O Geneva  ! j'et  unsung 
By  ancient  or  by  modern  bard,  the  muse 
In  verse  sublime  shall  celebrate.  And  thou 

O W statesman  most  profound  ! vouchsafe 

To  lend  a gracious  ear ; for  fame  reports 
That  thou,  with  zeal  assiduous,  dost  attempts 
Superior  to  Canary  or  Champaigne, 

Geneva  salutiferous  to  enhance ; 

To  rescue  it  from  hand  of  porter  vile. 

And  basket  woman,  and  to  the  bouffet 
Of  lady  delicate,  and  courtier  grand. 

Exalt  it ; well  from  thee  may  it  assume 
The  glorious  modern  name  of  royal  Bob  ! ” 

Though  “ Brandy,  cogniac,  Jamaica  Rum,  and 
costly  Arrack  ” are  alluded  to,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Hollands  in  the  poem,  which  is  a Defence  of 
Geneva  against  Ale,  — the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex having  in  their  presentment  (1728-9)  com- 
plained “ of  the  great  mischiefs  which  arise  from 
the  number  of  shops  or  houses  selling  a liquor 
called  Geneva.”  Perhaps  one  more  extract  may 
be  worth  giving,  for  the  statement  it  contains, 
namely,  that  Geneva  was  introduced  by  William 
HI.,  and  that  “ Martial  William  ” drank  Geneva : 

“ Great  Nassau! 

Immortal  name!  Britain’s  de!iverer 
From  Slavery,  from  wooden  shoes  and  chains, 
Dungeons  and  lire ! Attendants  on  the  swaj- 
Of  tj’rant  bigotted,  and  zeal  accurst 
Of  holy  butchers,  prelates  insolent. 

Despotic  and  bloodthirsty  ! He  who  did 
Expiring  Liberty  revive  1 Who  wrought 
Salvation  wondrous ! Godlike  hero  1 He 
It  was,  who  to  compleat  our  happiness. 

With  Liberty  restor’d,  Geneva  introduc’d  1 
O Britons  I O my  countrymen  1 can  j-ou 
To  glorious  William  now  commence  ingrates 
And  spurn  his  ashes  ? Can  j’ou  vilify 
The  Sovereign  Cordial  he  has  pointed  out. 

Which  by  your  own  misconduct  only  can 
Prove  detrimental  ? Martial  William  drank 
Geneva,  yet  no  age  could  ever  boast 
A braver  prince  than  he.  Within  his  breast 
Glow’d  every  royal  virtue  1 Little  sign 
O Genius  of  malt  liquor ! that  Geneva 
Debilitates  the  limbs,  and  health  impairs. 

And  mind  eneivates.  Men  for  learning  fam’d 
And  Skill  in  medicine,  prescrib’d  it  then 
Frequent  in  Recipe : nor  did  it  want 
Success,  to  recommend  its  virtues  vast 
To  late  posterity.” 

M.  N.  S. 

“ Lorcha  ” (2"'*  S.  iii.  236.)  — Since  addressing 
you  on  the  word  lorcha,  I have  obtained  some 
further  light  upon  the  subject.  Referring  a few 
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days  ago  to  the  Portuguese  Lexicon  of  Moraes,  I 
found  “ Lorclia,  Genero  de  embarcacao  Asiatica  ” 
(^Lorcha,  a kind  of  Asiatic  ship).  In  three  other 
dictionaries  of  the  Portuguese  language  which  I 
had  previously  consulted,  there  is  no  such  word. 

The  Lexicon  of  Moraes  refers  for  the  term  to 
Pinto,  Peregr.,  chaps,  xlvii.  and  Ixxiv. 

But  of  some  thirty  or  forty  Pintos  who  stood 
catalogued  as  Portuguese  writers  a century  ago, 
the  individual  here  referred  to  is  no  other  than  the 
illustrious  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto.  In  his  Pe- 
regrinaqam  (Lisbon,  1678)  I have  verified  the  two 
reterences  given  above,  and  the  word  occurs  else- 
where in  the  same  work.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation (London,  1690,  p.  56.)  lobelia  is  rendered 
lorch.  Thomas  Boys. 

Terminational  Greek  Lexicon  (2““'  S.  iii.  184.) 
— It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Robert 
Hall  expended  so  much  time  and  labour  as  must 
have  been  necessary  in  arranging  the  words  of 
the  Greek  language  according  to  their  termina- 
tions, as  that  work  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
laborious  Dutchman,  Henry  Hoogeveen.  The 
following  is  the  title : Dictionarium  Analogicum 
Linguce  Greecce,  Henrici  Hoogeveen  Opus  postu- 
mum.  Cantabrigiae,  typis  ac  sumptibus  acade- 
micis,  1810,  4to. 

It  is  a very  useful  book  to  any  one  engaged  in 
philological  investigations  in  the  Greek  language, 
since,  from  all  the  words  possessing  identical  ter- 
minations being  brought  at  once  under  the  reader’s 
eye,  their  roots  can  be  much  more  readily  ascer- 
tained than  without  such  aid  would  be  easily 
practicable.  'AXieis. 

Dublin. 

Marriage  bj/  Proxy  (2"'*  S.  iii.  150.  198.)  — 
Was  not  Henry  VIII.  married  by  proxy  to  Anne 
of  Cleves  ? It  certainly  was  the  custom  to  put 
one  leg  into  the  bride’s  bed.  (See  Qmrterly  Re- 
view, CLXI.  214.)  A like  custom  prevailed  in 
Auvergne.  It  was  the  lord  of  the  soil’s  privi- 
lege “ to  attend  at  the  bedding,  and  to  put  one 
leg  in  the  bride’s  bed.”  A pecuniary  compensa- 
tion was  generally  accepted  in  lieu  of  this.  Com- 
plaint was  made  that  one  M.  de  Montvallat  in- 
sisted on  going  through  the  ceremony,  and^  the 
Grands  Jours  d' Auvergne  fixed  the  compensation 
to  be  always  received  at  one  crown  (see  Memoires 
de  Flechier  sur  les  Grandes  Jours  tenus  d Cler- 
mont en  1665).  Montvallat  was  condemned  for 
his  abuse  of  the  Merchela  Mulierum.  Where  can 
I find  a complete  account  of  this  feudal  custom  ? 

Theelkeld. 

Cambridge. 

James  Howel,  Esq,  (2““*  S.  iii.  212.) — In  the 
dedication  of  his  Londinopolis,  this  remarkable  and 
voluminous  author  refers  to  his  “ foreign  employ- 
ments,” and  I find  a note  in  my  copy  of  that  work, 


in  which  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  editor 
of  The  British  Theatre,  1750,  p.  41.,  that  Howel 
was  employed  by  King  James  I.  in  a negociation 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  that  he  was  Secretary 
to  Lord  Scrope,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
North.  The  writer  of  the  note  has  added,  “Mr. 
Collins,  in  his  Collections  of  Noble  Families,  1752, 
p.  98.,  says  that  Mr.  Howel  was  Clerk  of  the 
Council  to  King  Charles  I.”  He  was  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  to  both  those  kings,  and  author  of 
a little  book  on  the  precedence  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, entitled  Sir  John  Finett's  Observations, 
published  in  1656,  which  I do  not  find  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  his  works.  In  my  copy  of 
Jjondinopolis,  I find  the  following  additional  me- 
moranda : 

“ Mention  of  Howel  is  made  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  a 
discourse  on  the  cure  of  wounds  by  sympathy,  of  which  a 
translation  was  published  in  1658.  See  note  w to  ‘ Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel  ’ (Scott’s  Poetical  Works,  vi.  262.),  for 
anecdote  of  Howel.” 

The  article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1795,  from  which  Mb.  Thompson  gives  an  extract, 
does  not  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  writer. 

Wm.  Sidney  Gibson. 

Gillray's  Caricatures  (2“'^  S.  iii.  228.) — The 
following  explanation  of  Blowing  up  the  Pic  Nics, 
is  given  in  Messrs.  Wright  and  Evans’s  Account  of 
the  Caricatures  of  James  Gillray  : 

“ Mrs.  Billington,  Garrick,  Lewis,  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Sheridan,  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  Lady  Salisbury,  Col. 
Grenville,  Lord  Cholmondeley,  Lord  Valletort.  The  Pic- 
nic Society  is  understood  to  have  originated  with  Lady 
Albina  Buckinghamshire ; it  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
1802  by  a number  of  the  fashionable  stars  of  the  day,  to 
perform  farces  and  burlettas,  which  were  to  be  relieved 
with  feasts  and  ridottos,  and  a variety  of  other  entertain- 
ments. The  Society  was  very  exclusive.  Each  member, 
previous  to  the  performances,  drew  from  a silk  bag  a 
ticket  which  was  to  decide  the  portion  of  entertainment 
which  he  was  expected  to  afford.  The  performances  took 
place  in  rooms  in  Tottenham  Street. 

“ The  regular  theatrical  performers  took  alarm  at  this 
scheme,  which  they  imagined  would  draw  from  the  stage 
much  of  the  higher  patronage  on  which  it  depended  for 
support.  A charge  of  immorality  was  also  raised  against 
them,  and  they  became  the  butt  of  the  attacks  of  many  of 
the  newspapers,  among  which  the  Post,  Chronicle,  Herald, 
and  Evening  Courier,  were  prominent.  The  greater  actors 
are  here  attacking  the  Pic-nics,  led  by  Sheridan,  who  was 
said  to  be  the  great  instigator  of  the  newspaper  attacks.” 

‘AAieuy. 

Dublin. 

Clerks  (2°^  S.  iii.  229.)  — The  word  anciently  ■ 
designed  a student  or  candidate  for  the  Holy  Min- 
istry. Archbishop  Heath  in  his  Controversy  with 
Bishop  Day  says,  “ Latin  Service  was  appointed  to 
be  sung  and  had  in  choir,  where  only  were  Clerici, 
such  as  understood  Latin.”  (Bradford,  i.  528.) 
But  the  term  was  used  for  the  single  attendant  on 
the  Celebrant ; as  Bradford  says,  at  “ his  Domi- 
nus  vobiscum,”  the  clerk  answering  in  the  name 
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of  all,  “ Et  cum  Spiritu  tuo  ” and  other  responds, 
(ii.  334.)  So  Whitaker  speaks  of  the  clerks  who 
make  responses  to  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
congregation,  “whom  they  hire  for  a groat  to  stand 
beside  the  priest  at  Mass.”  (First  Controv.  Quest,  v. 
ch.  ix.  p.  469.)  “ The  Romanists  say  it  is  sufficient 

if  one  only,  whom  they  commonly  call  the  Clerk, 
understand  the  prayers,  who  is  to  answer  Amen 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation  ” (Quest,  xi. 
ch.  xviii.  p.  259.).  Fulke  argues  that  “ the  word 
Clerus,  1 St.  Peter  v.,  which  we  translate  ‘ parish  ’ 
or  ‘ heritage,’  is  confessed  to  comprehend  in  sig- 
nification all  Christians,"  {Def.  Eng.  Transl., 
ch.  vi.  p.  275.)  and  Latimer  inveighs  against  its 
appropriation  by  ecclesiastics  (Serm.  on  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Dedic.  p.  314.).  The  word  Clerks,  to 
designate  the  assistants  of  the  clergy,  is  still  em- 
ployed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  that  at 
no  time  since  the  third  century  (see  Bingham, 
Orig.  Eccles.,  bk.  i.  c.  v.  § 7.)  has  the  appellation 
been  restricted  to  those  in  Holy  Orders.  The 
origin  of  the  title  will  be  found  in  my  English 
Ordinal,  its  History,  &c.,  ch.  ii.  pp.  17 — 19. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Thanhs  after  the  Gospel  (2“'^  S.  iii.  38.  237.) — In 
the  small  church  of  St.  Ethelburga,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  is  still  preserved  the  custom  of  chauntingthe 
above  thanksgiving,  after  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Gospel : as  also  the  now  almost  obsolete  form  of 
doing  reverence  at  each  recurrence  of  the  “ Glory 
be  to  the  Father,”  &c.,  during  the  service. 

Edward  Y.  Lowne. 

Not  only  in  the  mass  of  the  B.  Trinity,  but  in 
aU  masses  in  the  Catholic  Church,  “ Laus  tibi 
Christe  ” is  answered  by  the  acolyths  after  the 
Gospel.  This  practice  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century,  before  which  the  responses  varied.  In 
some  places  “ Amen  ” was  answered,  in  others 
“Deo  Gratias,”  and  in  others  “Benedictus  qui 
venit  in  nomine  Domini.”  F.  C.  H. 

“PuZZ  Devil,  pull  Baker"  (2“'*  S.  iii.  228.  258.) 
— The  ti'ue  origin  of  this  expression  to  denote  a 
violent  contest  is  this.  A certain  baker  in  Lon- 
don had  supplied  a Smyrna  trader  with  such  bad 
biscuit,  as  to  occasion  sickness  and  death  among 
the  crew.  On  her  passage  home  from  some  port 
in  Italy,  she  was  becalmed  under  the  Isle  of 
Stromboli,  and  while  thus  stationary,  they  saw  a 
figure  like  the  wicked  baker  on  the  verge  of  the 
burning  crater,  struggling  hard  with  somebody. 

As  the  smoke  from  the  mountain  cleared  ofii  the 
captain  could  make  out  the  person  of  the  baker 
distinctly  ; and  was  also  able  to  discover  that  his 
opponent  was  no  less  a personage  than  the  devil 
himself!  The  object  of  Satan  was  to  pull  the 
baker  into  the  crater,  while  that  of  the  baker  was  to 
drag  the  demon  from  it.  At  first  the  victims  of 
the  baker’s  knavery  regarded  the  contest  with  de- 


light, he  being  in  a fair  way  to  I’eceive  his  deserts ; 
but  when  he  seemed  to  make  a good  fight  of  it, 
they  forgot  all  their  vindictive  feelings,  and  in  the 
true  English  spirit  of  fair  play,  cheered  on  the 
combatants,  clapping  their  hands,  and  vociferating, 
“ Pull  devil,  pull  baker  ! ” as  each  in  his  turn 
made  a fair  struggle  for  the  mastery.  The  baker 
fought  well,  but  in  such  a contest  the  result  could 
not  long  be  doubtful.  When  Satan  found  he  had 
such  a tough-un  to  deal  with,  he  rallied  a little 
i more  of  his  mettle,  and  soon  dragged  the  poor 
baker  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  which  boiled 
with  rising  fury  to  receive  them.  On  returning 
to  England  they  found  that  the  man  had  died  on 
the  very  day  and  hour  when  they  saw  the  fatal 
plunge. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  true  and  authentic 
story  : that  about  Old  Booty,  who  so  quietly  ac- 
companied the  devil  to  Stromboli,  is  fudged  from 
it.  Anon, 

Spinets  (2°'^  S.  iii.  111.)  — Spinels  may  yet  be 
found  in  old  family  mansions  occasionally.  I saw 
one  not  long  since.  It  was  the  shape  of  a grand 
piano,  but  much  smaller,  and  was  valued  as  a cu- 
riosity. It  answered  the  description  given  of  that 
instrument  in  Rees’s  Cyclopcedia.  P.  P. 

Forge  (2“^  S.  iii.  206.)  — A young  Cambridge 
friend,  specially  qualified  to  take  a high  honour 
in  aquatics,  informs  me  that  he  cannot  suggest 
any  meaning  of  the  verb  “ to  forge,”  as  used  in 
boat-races,  save  that  in  use  at  sea.  He  therefore 
understands  the  word  as  signifying  “ to  go  for- 
ward, to  advance ; ” as  when  one  ship  gradually 
gains  upon  another,  and  is  said  to  “ forge  aliead.” 
In  this  sense  of  the  verb  “ to  forge,”  I would  de- 
rive it  from  one  or  other  of  the  many  Dutch  and 
German  words  compounded  with  voor  or  vor 
(before);  e.g.,  “vorziehen”  (to  draw  ahead), 
“voorgaen”  and  “ vorgehen  ” (to  go  before). 
The  last  seems  the  most  likely.  Taking  heed  to 
pi’onounce  the  v like  f,  as  usual  in  German,  we 
have  vorgehen,  forgehen  — forge.  Anon. 

Appearance  of  a Whale,  ^c.  (2"'’  S.  iii.  246.)  — 
There  may  be  some  humble  Evelyn  of  the  year 
1857  who  will  have  noted  an  advertisement  for  a 
piece  of  ground  some  40  feet  by  60  feet  “ on  which 
to  e.xhibit  a whale,”  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
about  the  end  of  the  month  of  February ; if  so, 
in  March  the  same  year  “ said  party  ” will  in  all 
probability  have  also  noted  (see  Household  Words, 
March  21)  that  the  ground  advertised  for  was 
found,  and  the  whale  exhibited,  in  the  hide  End 
Road,  London,  till  about  March  14;  making  also 
another  note  on  the  21st  day  of  the  same  month 
to  the  effect  that  “ on  this  day  expired  that  as- 
sembly of  Honourable  Members  called  the  Com- 
mons (of  1852)  in  Parliament  assembled.” 

Let  us  hope  that  in  a.d.  2057  no  “ Turkish  Spy" 
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of  the  present  day  will  be  found  ignoring  the  ex- 
istence of  Messrs.  Cobden,  Yeh,  & Co.,  and  seizing 
on  the  above  coincidence  in  order  to  account  for 
the  “ mighty  change,”  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Dr. 
Doran.  E.  W.  Hackwood. 

Naked  Boy  Court ; Bleeding  Heart  Yard  (2°'^  S. 
iii.  254.)  — The  theory  of  your  correspondent, 
E.  G.  K.,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  names  for 
these  localities,  is,  I think,  ingenious  and  not  at  all 
improbable.  But  I think  he  is  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  name  for  the  dark  red  wallflower. 
In  the  midland  counties  it  is  frequently  called 
“Bleeding  Heart,”  and  in  Dorsetshire  “Bloody 
Warrior.”  The  Kev.  W.  Baines,  in  the  glossary 
to  his  Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorsetshire 
dialect,  gives  this  word,  and  in  one  of  his  poems 
enumerating  the  flowers  in  a cottage  garden  says, 
“ jilliflowers,”  and  “bloody  wa’yors  stained  wi’ 
red,”  thus  pointing  to  a difierence  between  the 
yellow  and  red  variety.  I have  consulted  Forby 
and  find  no  mention  made  of  any  of  the  names  re- 
ferred to  by  your  correspondent.  The  autumnal 
crocus,  or  meadow  saffron,  does  not  grow  to  any 
extent  in  Norfolk.  Essex  is  the  county  most 
celebrated  for  its  growth.  E.  S.  W. 

Norwich. 

Meaning  of  “ Redckenister  ” in  “ Domesday  ” 
(2"‘*  S.  ii.  353.)  — On  turning  over  the  pages  of 
Cowell’s  Interpreter,  I came  upon  the  following 
passage,  which  may  assist  Mb.  Alpred  T.  Lee  to 
the  elucidation  he  requires: 

“ Rodhnights,  alias  Radknights,  are  certain  servitours, 
which  hold  their  land  by  serving  their  Lord  on  Horse- 
back. Bracton,  U.  2.  ca.  36.  num.  6.  saith  of  them,  debet 
equitare  cum  Domino  suo  de  manerio  in  maneritim,  vel  cum 
Domini  uxore.  Fie.  a lib.  3.  cap.  14.  § Continetus.” 

The  edition  of  Cowell’s  useful  work  which  I 
possess  is  that  for  1607.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  MS.  notes  in  the  Italian  hand  peculiar  to  the 
period.  T.  C.  S. 

Filius  Populi  (2“'*  S.  iii.  158.)  — Lord  Bray- 
brooke’s  note  reminds  me  of  a passage  in  Tom  — 
(“  I hold  he  loves  me  but  that  calls  me  Tom  ”) 

Heywood.  In  that  pleasant  poet’s  preface  to  his 
English  Traveller,  he  says  : 

“ This  tragi-coraedy  (being  one  reserved  amongst  220 
in  which  1 had  either  an  entire  hand,  or  at  the  least  a 
main  linger)  coming  accidentally  to  the  press,  and  1 
having  intelligence  thereof,  thought  it  not  fit  that  it 
should  pass  as  filius  populi,  a bastard,  without  a father  to 
acknowledge  it.” 

The  last  words  seem  to  explain  what  was  actu- 
ally meant  by  a flius  populi,  namely,  not  merely 
an  illegitimate,  but  an  unacknowledged  child.  The 
extract  made  by  Lord  Braybrooke  from  the 
Lawrence  Waltham  register  appears  to  confirm 
this,  where  little  Anne  is  entered  as  “ the  daughter 


of  Mary  Cardless  and  of  the  people.”  The  ad- 
ditional information  in  brackets,  which  tells  us  of 
the  mother  swearing  the  child  to  that  ungallant 
valentine,  John  Ford,  proves  that  John  had  not 
acknowledged  the  paternity.  Hey  wood’s  play  The 
English  Traveller,  has  for  its  chief  incident  the 
marriage  of  a young  girl,  in  the  absence  of  her 
lover,  to  a kind-hearted  old  man.  Mr.  Jeaff're- 
son’s  novel,  Isabel,  or  the  Young  Wife  and  the  Old 
Love,  turns  on  a similar  point ; and  I can  promise 
two  or  three  remarkably  agreeable  e.venings  to 
any  one  who  has  leisure  enough  to  read  the  two 
works  above-named,  and  who  cares  to  see  how 
one  subject  is  admirably,  yet  differently,  treated 
by  the  old  dramatist  and  the  young  novelist. 

J.  Doran. 

Sir  Thos.  More's  House  at  Chelsea  (2“'^  S.  ii.  455.) 
— The  following  additional  particulars  on  the 
above  subject  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  your 
readers. 

An  ancient  manuscript  I possess  describes  a 
capital  messuage,  as  situate  in  Chelsey,  alias  Chel- 
sey-hith,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  commonly 
called  by  the  name  of  “ The  Great  More  House,” 
with  an  adjoining  Banquetting-house,  garden,  and 
close  of  land  (in  which  grew  a row  of  barberry 
trees,  along  the  garden  wall,  and  also  rose  trees 
and  other  hearbes'),  in  the  tenure  of  Sir  John 
Danvers,  Knight.  The  manuscript  referred  to 
bears  the  date  of  1617,  and  states  the  owners  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  Great  More  House  to  have 
been,  previous  to  and  at  that  period.  Firstly, 
John  Paulett,  second  Marquis  of  Winchester  ; 
secondly,  Margaret  Baroness  Dacres  ; thirdly, 
Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln ; and  fourthly,  Sir  Arthur 
Gorge,  knt.  [translator  of  Lucaii],  from  whence 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  Great  More 
House,  before-named,  was  the  identical  “pore 
Howse  at  Chelc-hith.”  Sir  Thomas  More  alludes 
to  it,  in  the  Memorable  Vindication  addressed  by 
him  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  wherein  the  unfortunate 
chancellor,  with  his  children  and  their  families, 
dwelt,  and  where  the  learned  Erasmus  visited  him. 

T.  W.  Jones. 

Nantwich. 

An  Acoustic  Query  (2“'*  S.  ii.  410.)  — In  Crete 
the  human  voice  may  be  heard  at  an  immense 
distance.  Homer  alludes  to  it.  In  Blackwood  I 
find  : 

“ M.  Zallony,  in  Ins  Voyage  a V Archipel,  says  that 
some  of  the  Greek  islanders  ‘ ont  la  voix  forte  et  animee  ; 
et  deux  habitans,  a une  distance  d'une  dcmi-lieux,  memc 
plus,  peuvent  ties  facilemeut  s'entendre,  et  quelque-fois 
s'entretenir.' 

“ Now  a royal  league  is  hard  upon  three  miles,  and  a 
sea  league  two  miles ; and  a half,  et  meme  plus,  would 
bring  us  near  to  two  miles.  It  is  said  that  an  English 
farmer  alwaj's  called  his  sou  from  a place  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  son  always  came.”  — Vol.  1.  p.  426. 

Thkelkeld. 

Cambridge. 
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Ballad  of  Sb'  John  le  Spring  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  254.)  — 
There  has  been  no  occasion  to  doubt  that  this  was 
one  of  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Surtees,  the  historian 
of  Durham  since  it  was  introduced  in  1839  into 
the  Memoir  of  that  gentleman,  by  Mr.  George 
Taylor,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  County 
History.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  same  Me- 
moir, edited  by  the  Kev.  James  Raine  for  the 
Surtees  Society,  1852,  8vo.,  it  will  be  found  at 
p.  242. ; Mr.  Raine  there  stating  : — • 

“ Of  this  ballad  I have  various  copies  before  me.  1 print, 
however,  from  that  which  appears  to  have  received  Mr. 
Surtees’s  latest  corrections.” 

Inquirers,  therefore,  should  turn  to  this  source 
for  it,  and  not  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Sharp 
and  Mr.  Richardson,  whose  copies  are  more  or 
less  imperfect.  Mr.  Raine  has  carefully  edited  all 
the  beautiful  poetical  fragments  left  by  Mr. 
Surtees,  of  whom  he  remarks  : 

“ In  his  imitation  of  the  old  ballad  style  of  by-gone 
days,  he  has  had  no  equal  in  modern  times;  and  the 
regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the  History  of  the 
County,  upon  which  he  had  so  long  been  engaged,  is  in- 
creased when  it  is  made  known  that  after  its  completion 
it  was  his  settled  plan  to  compose  what  he  often  spoke  of 
as  his  Bishopric  Garland,  to  consist  of  a publication  of 
ballads  by  his  own  pen,  founded  on  the  historical  tradi- 
tions of  the  county.”  — Preface,  p.  ix. 

Such  a course  was  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
sincerity  of  literary  history,  for  so  many  as  three 
of  these  compositions  had  been  inserted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish 
Border,  as  ancient  ballads.  These  are:  1.  “The 
Death  of  Featherstonhaugh,”  which  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Marmion;  2.  “Lord  Eurie;”  3. 
“Bartram’s  Dirge:”  and  so  was  a fourth,  from 
the  same  skilful  hand,  viz.  “ Lord  Derwentwater’s 
Good  Night,”  in  Hogg’s  Jacobite  Relics  (vol.  ii. 
p.  30.)  But  to  whatever  extent  Surtees  had  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  Scott,  who  on  his  part 
had  mystified  so  many  thousands,  every  doubt  will 
he  found  satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Raine, 
upon  the  certain  evidence  of  Surtees’s  autograph 
manuscripts.  J.  G.  N. 

Brickwork  (2"®  S.  iii.  149. 199.  236.)  — On  this 
subject  may  I ask  whether  it  is  customary  in  any 
part  of  England  to  build  walls,  houses,  &c.  brick- 
on-edge  f I have  noticed  some  dozen  specimens 
of  such  building  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  greater  number  in  Hants.  Such  a method  of 
laying  the  bricks  struck  me  at  first  as  being  simply 
a builder’s  “ freak.”  I should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  ? R.  W.  Hackwood. 

“ Exchequer"  (2"^  S.  iii.  230.) — In  Les  Termes 
de  la  Ley  is  given  the  following  exposition  of  this 
term : — 

“ Exchequer  (Scacearium)  comes  of  the  French  word 
JEscheqtcier,  id  est.  Abacus,  which  in  one  Signification  is 
taken  for  a Counting-Table,  or  for  the  art  or  skill  of 


Counting.  And  from  thence  (as  some  think)  the  place  or 
Court  of  the  Receipts  and  Accounts  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
Crown  is  called  the  Exchequer.  Others  have  otherwise 
derived  the  name.  But  the  Exchequer  is  defined  by 
Crompton,  in  his  Jurisd.  of  Courts,  fol.  105.,  to  be  a Court 
of  Record  wherein  all  causes  touching  the  Revenues  of 
the  Crown  are  handled.” 

Sir  Thomas  Ridley,  in  his  View  of  the  Civill  and 
Ecclesiasticall  Law,  1676,  treating  of  the  honours 
that  the  exchequer  giveth,  writes  as  follows  : 

“ Fifthly  followed  the  Treasurer,  who  was  Master  of  all 
the  receipts  and  Treasure  of  the  Prince,  publick  or  private, 
and  of  all  such  officers  as  were  underneath  him : then  the 
Prenotary,  chief  Notary  or  Scribe  of  the  Court,  who  was 
called  Primicerius.  To  this  purpose  note,  that  the  an- 
cients for  want  of  those  more  proper  materials,  which 
experience  hath  discovered  to  our  times,  were  wont  to 
write  in  waxen  Tables,  as  may  be  observed  out  of  the 
Junior  PUnie  in  an  Epistle  to  Tacitus.  Note  also,  that 
upon  occasion  given  for  inrolling  of  their  names,  who 
bare  any  office  or  dignity,  the  use  was,  to  set  the  highest 
degrees  in  prima  cerd,  in  the  first  place  of  the  Table : from 
hence  they  were  called  Primicerii ; and  for  this  cause,  the 
Law  here  calleth  the  chief  notary  Primicerium.” 

May  not,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  term  exche- 
quer be  derivable  from  the  two  Greek  words  Xiofw, 
to  mark  with  the  letter  X,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cut 
cross-wise,  thus  denoting  the  Latin  decern,  or  the 
Greek  numerical  value  of  600  ; and  Ki\pos,  tvax. 
Hence  a waxen  table,  which  by  the  art  or  skill  of 
counting  (being  a series  of  X’s  marked  upon  it), 
presented  to  the  eye  a chequered  appearance. 

Cornwallis. 

Notes  on  Regiments : Rate  Troops  (2“^  S. 

passim.')  — 

“ Some  of  the  most  brilliant  actions,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  victories,  have  been  achieved  and  won  by  means 
of  that  daring  impetuosity  which  hurries  raw  troops  into 
the  thickest  of  an  enemy.  A thousand  instances  might 
be  adduced  from  ancient  and  modern  history,  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  remark.  It  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
bold  and  unexpected  charge  which  was  made  against  the 
French  troops  in  Germany,  by  Elliot’s  new-raised  liglit 
horse.  The  laurels  of  Emsdorff  are  still  the  glory  of  the 
15th  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  every  man  who  has  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  this  distinguished  corps  looks 
back  with  a spirit  of  exalted  emulation  at  the  recorded 
valour  of  their  raw  and  unexperienced  predecessors.”  — 
James’s  Military  Dictionary. 

w.  w. 

Malta. 

Spitting  (2"«  S.  iii.  244.)  — So  also  the  common 
practice  of  spitting  on  the  first  piece  of  money 
taken  in  a day,  which  may  be  seen  in  any  market- 
place. In  Cambridgeshire,  too,  I have_  heard  the 
phrase,  “ a piece  of  bread  and  spit  on  it,”  used  to 
imply  that  the  bread  had  nothing  upon  it.  I 
never  could  divine  the  derivation  or  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  and  shall  be  only  too  glad  if 
some  of  the  readers  and  correspondents  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  will  explain  it  for  me.  K-  X.  K- 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
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Fastolf  Family  (2“^  S.  iii.  243,  244.)  — Your 
correspondent  E.  S.  Taylor  mentions  the  remark- 
able difierence  in  the  bearings  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  families  of  the  name  of  Fastolf,  and  re- 
quests information  thereon.  But  is  he  sure  that 
so  great  a difference  really  existed?  Parkins 
says  (Blomefield  and  Parkins’  Norfolk,  vol.  xi. 
p.  205.)  : — 

“ In  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  of  Ipswich,  about  200 
years  past,  were  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  Fastolf  of  Suffolk ; 
quarterly,  or  and  azure,  on  a bend,  gules,  three  escallops 
argent.” 

And  eight  lines  below  : 

“ The  Norfolk  Aimily  for  distinction  bore  on  their  bend 
three  crosslets  or.” 

Mr.  Taylor  will  find  other  notices  of  the  Fas- 
tolf arms  in  vol.  ii.  p.  544.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  390.  of 
the  same  work. 

My  interest  in  the  matter  arises  from  the  fact 
that  I find  Thomas  Fastolf,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
described  in  Wright’s  Heylyn  as  “parson  of  Fe- 
kenham,  Norfolk;”  from  which  I conclude  that 
he  was  a member  of  that  ancient  family.  I there- 
fore, like  Mr.  Taylor,  would  be  glad  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  their  arms  or  pedigree. 

W.  K.  R.  Bedford. 

Sutton  Coldfield. 

Education  of  the  Peasantry  (2“'*  S.  iii.  87.  278.) 
— In  furtherance  of  the  teaching  of  Vryan 
Rheged  I would  suggest  to  Viator  that  a “ right- 
handed  ” law  must  be  adopted,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible enforced. 

In  the  “ city  ” of  this  metropolis  a pedestrian 
rule  is  especially  well  adhered  to,  of  passing  all 
who  are  going  in  an  opposite  direction  to  one’s 
left ; and  yet  the  footways  in  some  places  are 
sometimes  very  much  obstructed,  and  few  (in 
London)  will  venture  to  walk  on  the  carriage- 
ways. 

Although  I believe  it  is  only  a custom  of  the 
citizens  upheld  by  the  convenience  of  a common 
understanding,  I think  it  may  have  had  another 
reason  in  its  origin,  it  being  the  reverse  (in  Eng- 
land) of  the  rule  kept  in  driving  — those  walking 
next  the  curbstones  on  either  side  of  the  street 
are  going  in  the  direction  of  the  carriages,  and 
London  is  so  generally  muddy  (even  when  the 
scavengers  have  not  left  a margin  of  mud  to  lie  in 
the  gutters  all  day)  that  the  less  chance  of  being 
splashed  is  no  small  advantage. 

On  London  Bridge  a new  rule  is  carried  out  by 
the  police,  that  heavy  carts  and  teams  of  horses 
driven  without  reins,  and  therefore  by  men  walk- 
ing, keep  next  to  the  curbstones  each  way  to 
facilitate  the  crowded  traffic  of  our  free  bridge, 
which  it  does,  and  also  prevents  the  mud  splash- 
ing on  the  foot  passengers. 

Another  reason  of  our  rules  being  established  is, 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  city  business  but  few  ladies 


are  to  be  found  on  foot,  and  one  can  give  the  wall 
now  and  then  by  another  rule  equally  well  under- 
stood. Shanks’  Mare. 

London. 

Particulars  wanted  respecting  Hartlih.  — (2"'*  S. 
iii.  248.)  — 

“ Hartlib’s  letters  to  Worthington  are  transcribed  by 
Baker  in  a volume  of  his  MSS.  which  is  now  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Librar}',  and  forms  Vol.  VI.  of  the 
Baker  MSS.  there,  and  extend  from  page  193.  to  262.  in- 
clusive. From  them  some  extracts  were  given  in  Ken- 
nett’s  Register,  pages  868 — 872.  I have  a transcript  of 
the  whole  of  these  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  Isaac 
Reed,  and  another  made  for  Dr.  Lort,  both  of  whom  ap- 
pear to  have  contemplated  the  publication  of  them.  Dr. 
Lort  observes,  with  great  truth,  that  they  give  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  state  of  learning  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written.  Twenty-four  to  Hartlib  from  Wor- 
thington were  published  in  IVorthington’s  Miscellanies, 
and  serve  to  complete  this  useful  and  important  body  of 
correspondence. 

“ In  the  present  publication,  the  tvhole  of  these  mate- 
rials have  been  thrown  into  a consecutive  chronological 
series.  The  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection  forms  the 
staple  of  the  work,  and  the  insertions  from  other  MSS. 
and  printed  sources  are  indicated  by  marginal  references. 

“ The  length  of  the  present  (first)  volume  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  Editor’s  notice  of  the  Lives 
of  Worthington,  Hartlib,  and  Dury,  which  was  intended  to 
have  been  prefixed  to  it,  until  the  publication  of  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  work.”  — From  The  Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  Dr.  John  Worthington,  Master  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  &c.  &c.  From  the  Baker  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and 
other  sources.  Edited  by  James  Crossley,  Esq.  Printed 
for  the  Chetham  Society. 

Two  volumes  have  been  printed  of  this  rich  re- 
pository of  the  history  of  English  literature,  which 
I should  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  to  Dr. 
Rimbault  for  his  perusal.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
Boyle’s  Works  will  be  found  another  series  of 
Hartlib’s  Letters,  pp.  256 — 296. 

Bibliothecar,  Chetham. 

Writing  with  the  Foot  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  226. 271.) — We 
have  had  an  instance  of  foot-writing  long  since 
Roger  Clarke  of  1563.  In  1806  was  born  Cesar 
Ducornet  at  Lille,  who  not  only  wrote  excellently 
with  his  foot  (which  by  the  bye  had  only  four 
toes),  but  even  painted  tolerably ; he  died  April 
27,  1856.  This  man  had  no  hands. 

There  was  an  instance  of  a similar  kind  at  Cog- 
geshall  in  Essex.  A man  of  the  name  of  Carter 
was  so  thoroughly  paralysed,  that  he  had  quite 
lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  in 
a recumbent  position  on  his  back.  He  partly 
supported  himself  by  his  beautiful  drawings,  which 
he  did  with  his  mouth.  He  could  copy  an  old 
woodcut  or  plate,  so  that  you  might  almost  take 
it  for  the  original.  He  drew  the  title-page  to 
Albert  Durer’s  small  Passion ; which  was  cut  on 
wood  and  printed,  and  was  singularly  accurate. 
I have  myself  seen  him  at  his  work.  J.  C.  J. 
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^'■Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  (2“**  S.  iii.  250.) — I 
often  heard  an  old  gentleman,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  sing  this  ditty ; but  with  sundry  varia- 
tions from  the  words  given  by  A.  De  Morgan. 
He  always  sung  it  as  follows  : — 

“ OH  Orpheus  tickled  his  harp  so  well. 

That  he  played  his  Eurydice  out  of  hell. 

With  a crinkum,  orankum,  cree ! 

But  if  she  was  honest  as  she  was  fair, 

Why  how  the  dickens  came  she  to  be  there? 

With  a crinkum,  crankum,  cree ! 

“ O she,  it  is  said,  was  a terrible  scold. 

And  therefore  the  devil  he  took  her  in  hold, 

With  a crinkum,  crankum,  cree! 

But  lest  she  should  poison  all  hell  with  her  tongue, 

He  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  for  an  old  song ; 

With  a crinkum,  crankum,  creel  ” 

The  gentleman,  when  I heard  him  sing  this 
song,  above  forty  years  ago,  was  about  seventy, 
and  must  have  learnt  it  in  his  childhood  in  his 
native  county  of  Cheshire  ; for  he  had  been  from 
his  youth  out  of  England,  and  could  not  have 
picked  it  up  after  his  return  to  it.  F.  C.  H. 

Major  Andre  and  Saint- Andre,  the  Surgeon 
(2”'^  S.  iii.  11.)  — A Querist  (I  need  not  mention 
the  name)  asks  whether  Major  Andre  was  a de- 
scendant or  a member  of  the  family  of  the  Swiss 
surgeon,  Saint-Andre,  so  notorious  for  his  share  in 
the  rabbit  imposture  in  1726.  May  I venture  in 
return  to  ask  the  Querist  whether  Sir  John  Paul 
is  of  the  same  family  as  Sir  Horace  St.  Paul? 
^Vhether  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  a descendant  of 
Miss  Saintlowe,  the  celebrated  dancer  ? and  whe- 
ther Mr.  John,  the  respectable  baker  in  Lambeth, 
is  “ a member  of  the  family  ” of  the  Lord  St. 
Johns  ? which  latter  is  the  more  probable,  as  we 
know  that  the  St.  Johns  were  Lords  of  the  Manor 
of  Battersea,  which  is  the  next  parish  to  Lambeth  ! 
But,  seriously,  does  not  such  an  instance  as  this 
justify  the  expression  of  a wish  that  correspon- 
dents would  be  a little  more  chary  of  the  space, 
and  a little  more  attentive  to  the  real  object  and 
utility  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  than  to  encumber  it  with 
such  thoughtless  questions.  C. 

“ De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  (2"'^  S.  ii.  210.)  — 
This  was  a law  made  by  Solon.  See  Plutarch’s 
Life  of  Solon.  I quote  from  Langhorne’s  trans- 
lation : — 

“ That  law  of  Solon  is  also  justly  commended  which 
forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  For  piety  requires 
us  to  consider  the  deceased  as  sacred ; justice  also  calls 
upon  us  to  spare  those  who  are  not  in  being:  and  good 
policy  to  prevent  the  perpetuating  of  hatred.” 

I have  heard  it  suggested,  that  this  adage  would 
run  better  “ De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum.” 

William  Fraser,  B.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Arininestall  Countenance  (2"'^  S.  iii.  70.)  — May 
not  this  be  a misprint  ? My  edition  of  La  Mort 


d' Arthur  (a  modern  one)  reads  thus  : “ For  by 
my  arm,  in  stern  countenance^  &c.  This  at  least 
makes  sense.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 


^{StfUanEOU^. 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 
wanted  to  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Percival’s  Apology  for  the  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  Chuhcu  op 
England. 

Collier’s  Church  History.  Tol.  H.  Folio  Edition.  • 

Wanted  by  Rev.  W.  Fraser^  Alton  Vicarage,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 


The  Drama  of  Still  Waters  run  Deep. 

Wanted  by  John  Furse  Chadwick^  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 


The  Scottish  Minstrel.  By  B.  A.  Smith.  Imp.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
8.  d.  Vols.  V.VI. 

The  London  Theatre.  Edited  by  Thos.  Dibdin.  24mo.  London  ; 

Whittingham  & Arliss.  1815.  Vol.  I. 

Reliquia  Antiqu.*:.  Edited  by  Wright  & Halliwell.  London : Picker- 
ing. 1829.  No.  2. 

Wanted  by  James  Barclay  Murdoch^  195.  Batto  Street,  Glasgow. 


Percy  Society  Publications.  Nos.  1 . 4.  6,  7, 8.  1 1 . 14.  1 7.  22.  28.  62. 
Peelb’s  Dramatic  Works,  Ed.  Pickering,  Vol.  III. 

Wanted  by  J.  Knight^  Jun.,  Chapel  AUerton,  near  Leeds. 


ta  CarrejfjjanlffiiW. 

In  consequence  of  ihe  number  of  Replies  to  Minor  Queries  waiting 
for  insertion  we  have  been  competled  to  omit  our  usual  Notes  on  Books 
and  many  interesting  articles.,  Popiana,  Inedited  Letters  of  Smollett,  &c. 

St.  Govor’s  Well.  F.  O.  is  referred  for  a Reply  to  this  Query  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  of  the  January  last.,  p.  97. 

F.  S.  From  1854. 

W.  W.  (Malta.)  A new  vol.  of  Miscellany  is  in  preparation.  The 
three  documents  will  be  very  acceptable. 

John  Budmash,  who  asks  the  meaning  of  Konx  Orapax,  is  refei'ved  to 
our  1st  S.  xii.  305.  375. 

Full  Stop  wUliind  the  comparison  between  Monmouth  and  Macedon 
in  Shakspeare's  Henry  V.  Act.  IV.  Sc.  7. 

Varlov  ap  Harry  will  find  many  articles  on  the  Flemish  Colony  in 
Wales  in  the  Ath  and  ^th  Volumes  of  our  1st  Series. 

C.  W.  B.  The  arms  Argent,  on  a chevron  between  three  bucks'  heads 
caboshed,  sable,  as  many  orooni  sprigs,  or,  were  granted  in  1730  to  James 
Whorwood,  Windsor  Herald. 

J.  F.  H.  The  arms  are  probably  those  of  Hungate  of  London,  entered 
at  the  Visitation  o/1633.  We  find  no  family  of  Hunnarde  of  Ncnfblk. 

O.  Cromwell.  Fo  such  arms  are  known,  Fo  bendlets  arc  found  in 
theposition  given. 

E.  W.  The  Latin  Bible  of  Tremellius  and  Junius,  1585,  is  rather 
scarce.  Owillam's  Heraldry  o/"  16 10  is  not  so  useful  as  that  of  \72\, the 
6tA  edition.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  of  1628  is  the  Zrd  edition, 
and  not  rare. 

A.  C.  C.  S.  Kehle  ivas  not  ihe  author,  but  simply  the  publisher  of  the 
Old  Week’s  Preparation.  A new  edition,  edited  by  the  Kev.  W.  Fraser, 
B.C.L. , was  puhlishtd  in  who  has  been  unsuccessful  in  discovering 
its  authorshiji.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  x.  46.  231. ; xi.  4.56.  472.  ; xii.  295.  ; 
2nd  S.  i.  289.  The  last  number  of  The  Briti.'=li  Critic  (No.  68.)  was  pub“ 
lished  Oct.  1,  1843,  which  completed  vol.  xxxiv. 

Notsa.  The  three  words  are  Saxon:  Bury,  a house  or  castle;  Hurst, 
a Wood  piroducing  fodder  for  cattle ; and  Stow,  a place, 

Henry  M.  F.  Some  account  of  Joe  Miller  will  he  found  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Mag.,  vol.  xci.  pt.  i.  pp.  2. 98.  124.  321.  323.  See  also  the  preceding 
volume. 

Errata.— 2nd  P.  iii.  244.  col.  2.  lines  2, 3,  and  4.  from  bottom, /or 
“ Stormonth”  read  “Stormonth  ; ” p.  2t5.  col.  1. 1.  2.,  for  “Kinchine  ” 
rearf  “ Kinclune,”  and  1.  17.  after  “ district  ” arfc?“  and  barony.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The,  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Rublishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  ils.  4tf.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Ofjice  Order  in 
favour  ^Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldv,  186. 1 leet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  aU  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed. 
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PARISH  REGISTERS.* 

“ I conceive  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance  than 
the  endeavouring  to  deposit  in  some  secure  place  the  re- 
gisters of  births,  baptisms,  and  funerals.”  — 3Ir.  Baron 
Garrow. 

“ All  the  property  in  this  country,  or  a large  part  of  it, 
depends  on  registers,  and  we  must  see  our  way  clear  be- 
fore we  shake  the  authenticity  of  registers.” — Lord  Chief 
Justice  Best. 

I Lave  perused  the  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject with  great  attention  and  much  pleasure,  the 
more  so  A'om  being  greatly  interested  in  these 
registers,  and  my  daily  avocations  for  many  years 
past  h.aving  been  more  or  less  connected  there- 
with. Under  these  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  these  documents  to  all 
classes  of  society,  particularly  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  who  have  very  often  no  other  title- 
deeds  than  these  registers,  I trust  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  indulge  me  with  a little  more  space  than 
usual. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making  these  records  more  easily  accessible  to  the 
public,  which  I think  would  be  best  accomplished 
by  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  at  Lon- 
don, who  has  already  all  the  non-parochial  registers 
of  England  and  Wales  from  the  earliest  period  to 
July  1,  1837,  when  the  civil  registers  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  commence.  In  this  respect 
the  Dissenters  are  better  off  than  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

Parochial  registers  of  b.aptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  were  first  established  in  1538,  and  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  time  in  the  eleven 
thousand  parishes  of  England  and  Wales.  I would 
have  all  the  registers  from  1538  to  1837  deposited 
with  the  Registrar- General ; but  I am  doubtful 
whether  Parliament  ivould  pass  a compidsory  bill 
to  this  effect  without  compensation  to  the  clergy, 
which  of  course  is  out  of  the  question  : they  might, 
however,  require  the  register  books  of  every 
parish  to  be  delivered  up  on  the  next  avoidance 
of  the  living  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
allow  them  to  be  given  up  before.  But  for  my 
own  part  I consider  the  evidence  of  the  culpable 
carelessness  and  negligence  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
gross  ignorance  of  their  illiterate  clerks,  so  over- 
whelming, that  the  register  books  should  be  re- 
moved from  their  custody  without  further  delurj. 
One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Parochial  Registration,  1833,  observed  that 
evidence  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  was  in 
constant  request,  and  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  it  correctly  kept  and  readily 
produced ; yet,  as  another  witness  observed,  every 

[*  See  2”<>  S.  ii.  66.  118.  151.  217.  318.  378. ; iii.  181.] 


day’s  experience  concurs  with  antecedent  proba- 
bility in  showing  that  the  parish  books  have  been, 
and  are,  kept  in  a very  uncertain  and  imperfect 
manner,  and  that  their  preservation  (which  at  the 
best  depends  on  a chest  in  a damp  church)  is  very 
hazardous  and  incomplete. 

The  Population  Abstract  of  1801  contains  the 
names  of  some  hundreds  of  parishes  whose  regis- 
ters are  deficient,  stating  the  particular  periods  at 
which  the  defects  occur.  This  abstract  represents 
only  the  last  century,  and  yet  shows  chasms  of 
fifty,  sixty,  and  even  more  than  eighty  years ! 
With  regard  to  the  registers  anterior  to  the  year 
1600,  Mr.  Rickman  states  (in  his  preface  to  the 
Population  Returns  for  1831)  that  one-half  of  them 
have  disappeared! 

Here  is  a specimen  of  the  care  taken  of  the  re- 
gisters in  the  county  of  Northampton.  Mr.  Baker, 
the  historian  of  that  county,  in  his  examination 
before  the  Parochial  Registration  Committee, 
stated, 

“ I had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  state  of  the 
registry  now  with  what  it  was  a century  back,  in  the 
collections  for  the  history  of  the  county  by  Mr.  Bridges. 
I find  that  out  of  between  seventy  or  eighty  parishes  there 
are  thirteen  of  the  old  registries  which  have  been  lost 
since  that  time,  and  three  which  have  been  accidentally 
burnt.  1 find  that  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Bridges  there  were 
nine  which  commenced  in  1538  ; they  are  now  reduced  to 
four.  In  the  parish  of  Barhy  the  register  was  actually 
burnt  by  the  clergyman,  a son  of  the  former  incumbent : 
he  entered  his  own  baptism  in  the  fly-leaf  of  the  new  re- 
gister, and  burnt  the  old  one.  1 knew  another  case  of  a 
parish  in  our  neighbourhood,  where  there  had  not  been  a 
resident  clergyiban  for  a length  of  time ; the  register  was 
kept  by  the  parish  clerk,  whose  daughter  was  a lace- 
maker,  aird  she  made  use  of  all  the  old  registers  for  her 
lace  parchments.” 

In  the  same  county,  a clergyman  discovered 
at  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners  an  old 
parchment  register,  sewed  together  as  a covering 
for  the  tester  of  a bedstead.  This  is  pretty  well 
for  one  county.  Here  are  a few  extracts  to  show 
the  care  taken  of  the  registers  in  other  places. 

Plungar,  Leicestershire.  The  clerk  was  a 
grocer,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  use  of  a parish 
register,  beyond  that  of  its  affording  waste  paper 
for  wrapping  up  his  grocery  commodities. 

Ragdale,  same  county.  The  register,  prior  to 
1784,  was  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Ferrers  ; who 
desired  the  Rev.  William  Casson,  the  curate,  to 
say  that  it  was  mislaid. 

At  another  place  in  Leicestershire,  Thoresby, 
the  historian  of  that  county,  was  told  by  the  clerk, 
on  observing  that  the  register  must  be  deficient, 

that  Farmer  kept  the  register  lately ; and 

he,  to  save  the  tax,  put  no  name  down  for  two 
years. 

The  Rev.  S.  Denne  rescued  the  registers  of  two 
parishes  in  Leicestershire  : one  from  the  shop  of  a 
bookseller,  and  the  other  from  the  corner  cup- 
board of  a working  blacksmith,  where  it  had  lain 
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perishing  and  unheard-of  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

East  Norton,  same  county.  The  oldest  register 
was  taken  away  some  years  since  by  one  of  the 
former  vicars,  and  no  one  now  can  tell  where  it  is 
to  be  found.  The  present  one  is  not  of  an  earlier 
date  than  about  1780. 

Bigland,  in  his  observations  on  parish  registers, 
1764,  mentions  his  having  occasion  to  consult  a 
register,  and  was  directed  to  the  cottage  of  a poor 
labouring  man,  as  clerk  of  the  parish ; he  not 
being  at  home,  Mr.  B.  informed  the  children  of 
his  desire,  upon  which  they  pulled  out  the  drawer 
of  an  old  table ; where,  among  much  rubbish  of 
rusty  iron,  &c.,  he  found  the  register.  In  another 
parish,  the  clerk  was  a tailor,  and  had  cut  out 
more  than  sixteen  leaves  of  the  old  register,  in 
order  to  supply  himself  with  measures. 

Dr.  Burnaby,  upon  one  occasion  asking  to  see 
the  register  of  a parish,  was  told  that  they  had 
but  the  one  produced  ; that  they  had  had  another 
some  time  ago,  but  that  it  was  very  old,  and  quite 
out  of  date,  of  no  manner  of  use,  for  none  of  the 
neighbours  could  read  it ; and  that  it  had,  there- 
fore, been  tossed  about  in  the  church  till  either 
some  workmen  or  children  had  carried  it  away, 
or  torn  it  to  pieces. 

A part  of  the  register  of  Nuthurst  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  is  also  the  register  of  Steventon, 
Berks,  1553  to  1559.  There  are  several  registers 
in  private  hands,  some  of  them  purchased  at  public 
sales. 

Godrnanston,  Dorset.  Some  of  the  first  leaves 
of  the  early  register  have  been  lost,  and  others  so 
much  injured  by  damp,  or  by  some  corrosive 
matter,  that  they  crumble  to  pieces  upon  the 
slightest  touch. 

BucKhorn  Weston,  same  county.  The  register 
is  stated  by  Hutchins,  in  his  history  of  the  county, 
to  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  lost  some  years 
since. 

Long  Critchell,  same  county.  There  is  a chasm 
of  forty  years  in  the  register  of  marriages. 

Abbotshury,  in  the  same  county.  The  register 
begins  in  1567  : the  first  page  of  baptisms  is  lost. 
The  second  and  third  register  books  are  much  in- 
j ured  and  defaced,  probably  by  fire,  the  vicarage- 
house  having  been  twice  totally  burnt. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Stafford  Peerage  case,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  parish  register  was  allowed 
by  the  clergyman  to  be  taken  away  by  a person 
who  came  to  search  for  entries  ; that  he  requested 
permission  to  examine  them  in  private,  which  was 
granted  (although  even  his  name  was  unknown  to 
the  clergyman)  ; and  he  was  absent  with  it  an 
hour,  and  committed  the  forgeries  he  required. 

In  the  Huntingdon  Peerage  case  it  is  narrated 
that  the  registers  were  made  into  kettle-holders  for 
the  curate’s  wife  or  widow. 

Mr.  William  Durrant  Cooper  (one  of  the  wit- 


nesses before  the  Parochial  Registration  Com- 
mittee), in  speaking  of  the  registers  in  Sussex, 
mentions  three  clergymen  there  (Mr.  Gwynne, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Crofts,)  as  being  notori- 
ously negligent ; they  either  made  the  entries  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in  a very  defec- 
tive manner,  or  (which  was  often  the  case)  omitted 
to  make  the  entries  at  all ! Mr.  Crofts  kept  the 
old  registers  in  a cupboard,  where  the  children  or 
any  one  else  could  get  at  them  ; and  the  modern 
ones  at  the  house  of  the  parish  clerk,  very  much 
exposed  to  accidental  fires.  In  some  of  the  Sus- 
sex registers  there  are  parts  destroyed,  whole 
leaves  being  cut  out,  particularly  in  the  parish  of 
Selmeston,  near  Lewes. 

“ I recollect,”  says  Mr.  Cooper,  “ an  instance  where  the 
clerk  was  about  destroying  the  old  register,  saying  it  was 
of  no  use,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so;  and  I recol- 
lect when  a little  boy,  the  parish  clerk  of  another  parish 
saying,  that  the  clergyman  used  to  direct  his  pheasants  with 
the  parchment  of  the  old  registers  I ” 

At  East  Markham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  a late 
parish  clerk  made  old  pages  legible  with  fresh  ink, 
but  one  date  was  falsified.  The  christenings  from 
1773  to  1774  are  written  on  a fresh  leaf  in  his 
own  handwriting  entirely. 

At  Hanny,  in  Berkshire,  the  marriage  register 
from  1754  to  1760  was  lost,  but  some  years  ago 
found  in  a grocer’s  shop. 

At  Castle  Bytham,  Lincolnshire,  by  a memo- 
randum of  Wade  Gascoyne,  who  became  curate  in 
1758,  he  states  that  no  register  had  been  kept  at 
Little  Bytham  and  Holywell  for  the  last  seven 
years ; but  he  inserted  a few  omissions  extracted 
from  the  pocket-books  of  his  predecessor  and  the 
parish- clerk. 

At  Washenburgh,  in  the  same  county,  there 
were  no  burials  from  1748  to  1758,  the  rector 
being,  as  was  reported,  frequently  non  compos. 

At  Waynefleet,  same  county,  the  register  has 
been  mutilated,  apparently  to  write  bills  on,  as  a 
butcher’s  bill  remains  on  part  of  the  last  leaf. 

At  Benhold,  Beds.,  the  clergyman  says  several 
leaves  are  very  deficient,  parts  of  them  having 
been  cut  out ; the  mutilations  having  been  appa- 
rently made  by  children,  who  have  evidently 
scribbled  and  drawn  figures  on  these  documents. 

St.  Pancras.  A late  curate  of  this  parish  con- 
fessed on  his  death-bed  to  having  connived  at  the 
alteration  of  the  St.  Pancras  i-egister  which  was 
to  be  produced  in  the  case  of  Lloyd  and  Passing- 
ham. 

There  are  many  other  recent  cases  of  forging 
parish  registers. 

Birmingham.  Mr.  Hamper,  a well-known  an- 
tiquary, discovered  some  years  since  the  old  re- 
gisters of  one  of  the  parishes  in  various  parts, 
stovved  away  under  the  staircase  of  the  pulpit,  and 
had  them  bound  together  and  preserved. 

A few  years  ago  a gentleman  at  the  Heralds’ 
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College  sent  to  a clergyman  in  the  country  for 
extracts  from  Lis  register,  and  he  cut  them  out  of 
the  book  and  sent  them  by  post,  telling  him  he 
could  make  nothing  of  them. 

Repeated  notices  of  the  loss  of  registers  from 
Ji?-e  are  to  be  met  with.  “ It  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able,” says  Burn  in  his  History  of  Parish  Re- 
gisters, “ why  it  happens  that  there  should  have 
been  so  many  fires  at  the  residences  of  the  clergy.” 
But  even  when  the  registers  are  deposited  in 
churches  they  do  not  always  escape  the  devouring 
element,  as  is  well  known.  By  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed Lewisham  Church  a few  years  ago,  all  the 
registers  from  the  year  1550  were  consumed;  and 
as  there  are  transcripts  in  the  bishop’s  registry  for 
twenty-four  years  only,  the  evidence  of  the  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and  burials  in  that  parish  for 
upwards  of  250  years  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Parochial  Registration  Committee  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
finding  registers.  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  said  he 
spent  upwards  of  300Z.  pursuing  an  investigation 
by  searching  registers  alone  for  one  party. 

“ I have,”  says  Mr.  Parkes,  in  another  part  of  his  evi- 
dence, “ two  or  three  schedules  of  bills  where  the  large 
proportion  of  charges  are  for  searches  in  parochial  regis- 
tration for  vouchers  of  pedigree.  Every  conveyance  or 
mortgage  now  delayed  in  my  office,  as  far  as  I recollect, 
is  so  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  title,  owing 
to  defects  in  registers;  and  I happen  to  have  an  im- 
portant mortgage  in  my  office,  which  I cannot  complete 
because  of  that  defect.” 

I had  marked  for  extracts  several  other  pas- 
sages in  the  books  before  mentioned,  and  others, 
but  probably  the  foregoing  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient ; besides,  I am  fearful  of  trespassing  too 
much  on  your  valuable  space. 

Let  us,  however,  hear  what  some  of  the  judges 
have  said  on  the  subject.  Lord  Mansfield,  on  a 
trial  at  which  he  presided,  said : 

“ I think  the  minister  highly  blameable  for  not  making 
the  entries  regular  according  to  the  Act,  and  that  the 
Attorney-General  should  exhibit  an  information  against 
him  ex  officio;  for  on  his  accuracy  may  depend  the  proof 
of  pedigrees  (which  begin  now  to  be  very  difficult)  and 
the  descent  of  real  estates.” 

Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  observed  upon  a ques- 
tion of  pedigree  {Walker  v.  Wingfield,  18  Vesey, 
443.),  that  not  one  register  in  one  hundred  was  kept 
according  to  the  canon,  and  added  ; 

“ Lord  Eosslyn  once  proposed  to  move  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  all  registers ; but  on  account  of  the  incon- 
venience 1 prevailed  upon  his  lordship  to  relinquish  his 
intention,  and  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  administering 
registers  and  copies  of  registers,  though  not  kept  accord- 
ing to  the  canon,  that  is,  according  to  law.  Whether 
this  is  to  continue  is  a question  of  very  great  importance.” 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jones  having  stated  that  an  ob- 
literation appeared  in  a register  which  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  trial  of  the  cause  Doe  and  Hungate 


at  York  assizes  about  twenty-four  years  ago, 
Mr.  Justice  Alderson,  who  tried  the  cause,  ob- 
served, — 

“ Are  you  surprised  at  that,  Brother  Jones?  I am  not 
at  all  surprised ; I have  had  much  experience,  and  I 
never  saw  a parish  registry-book  in  my  life  that  was  not 
falsified  in  one  way  or  other,  and  I do  not  believe  there  is 
one  that  is  not.” 

The  law-books  are  indeed  full  of  distressing 
cases  of  property  lost  through  forged  entries  in 
register  books,  or  the  want  of  missing  registers,  or 
through  the  negligence  of  clergymen  omitting  to 
make  any  entries  at  all. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Parochial  Registration  (1833)  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  registers  “ are  often  falsified, 
stolen,  burnt,  inaccurately  inscribed,  and  care- 
lessly preserved,”  and  recommended,  amongst 
other  things,  — 

“ That  a duplicate  * of  each  register  should  alwaj's  he 
made  — and  that  such  duplicate  should  be  periodically 
transmitted  to  the  metropolis,  where  a General  National 
Office  should  be  formed,  a superintending  authority 
should  exist,  and  alphabetical  and  accurate  indexes  and 
abstracts  should  be  prepared.” 

If  Parliament  should  decide  upon  having  all  the 
parish  registers  from  1538  to  1837  deposited  in 
some  metropolitan  office,  the  books  as  they  arrived 
should  be,  for  convenience  of  reference,  arranged 
in  counties  alphabetically,  and  the  parishes  also  in 
alphabetical  order  under  the  counties  to  which 
they  belong,  the  missing  registers  being,  as  far  as 
practicable,  supplied  by  the  diocesan  transcripts  f : 
the  books  should  also  be  forthwith  numbered 
and  paged,  and  the  necessary  particulars  trans- 
cribed for  the  indexes]:,  which  for  many  reasons 
should  be  divided  into  four  periods  : 1538 — 1600, 
1601  — 1700,  1701  — 1800,  1801  —1837,  — and 
should  comprise  the  following  information  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  four  first  columns  : 


Surname. 

Name. 

Parish 

or 

Place. 

County. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

Book. 

Page. 

* It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Parliament,  by  the 
Act  6 & 7 William  IV.  c.  86.  (commonly  called  the  Regis- 
tration Act)  sanctioned  the  transmission  to  the  General 
Register  Office  of  certified  copies,  instead  of  duplicates  of 
the  register  books. 

t Having  observed  Mr.  Burn’s  article  (p.  181.)  re- 
specting these  transcripts,  1 have  purposely  refrained  from 
entering  into  the  subject,  as  it  cannot  be  left  in  better 
hands.  I may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
think  Mr.  Burn  might  have  made  out  a stronger  case, 
even  from  his  own  History  of  Parish  Pegisters.  I also 
think  that  all  the  defaulting  parishes  should  be  compelled 
to  complete  their  transcripts,  and  to  forward  them  to  the 
proper  comis  forthwith. 

X All  the  historical  facts  met  with  in  transcribing  the 
registers  might  be  inserted  in  a book  for  that  purpose. 
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By  adopting  this  plan,  greater  facilities  would 
be  afforded  to  the  public,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  original  registers  would  be  saved.  It  would 
also,  I think,  accomplish  all  the  objects  advocated 
by  your  correspondents  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  and  even  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
printing  the  registers ; but  as  this  is  a point  rather 
strongly  advocated  by  some,  allow  me  to  say  a few 
words  respecting  it.  The  certified  copies  of  the 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  June  30,  1837,  to  July  1, 
1857,  deposited  in  the  General  Register  Office, 
will  form  about  6876  folio  volumes  of  the  largest 
size,  and  the  Indexes  thereto,  1128  more  volumes 
of  the  same  size,  making  a total  of  8004  large  folio 
volumes  in  only  twenty  years.  I think  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  anyone  of  the  inexpediency 
of  printing  the  registers  and  indexes  for  300  years, 
and  providing  fifty-two  large  offices  (for  I suppose 
one  office  at  least  would  be  required  in  each 
county)  and  salaried  clerks  out  of  the  public 
funds;  for  the  fees  for  searches  and  certificates 
would  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  support  of  a 
number  of  local  offices,  although  they  might  suf- 
fice for  one  central  office.  Besides,  I consider 
that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  and 
the  railways  so  great  as  to  render  it  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  inexpensive  generally  to  procure  a cer- 
tificate from  London,  as  it  would  be  from  the 
county  town.*  There  are  agents  now  in  London 
who  will  procure  a certificate  from  Somerset 
House  on  payment  of  a small  sum  (2s.  to  4s.)  in 
addition  to  the  legal  fees  (Is.  for  searching,  and 
2s.  Qd.  the  certificate)  and  the  postages. 

It  now  only  remains  to  be  decided  whether 
these  public  registers  shall  be  allowed  to  continue 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  inaccessible  to  the 
public,  and  liable  to  be  falsified,  lost,  stolen,  burnt, 
or  otherwise  destroyed ; or  whether  they  shall  be 
all  collected  and  secured  in  a central  office,  and 
rendered  easily  accessible  to  the  present  and  future 
generations.  W.  H.  W.  T. 


London’s  loyalty. 

“ A NEW  BALLAD  OF  LONDON’S  LOYALTY. 

To  a pleasant  new  Tune,  call’d  ‘ Burton-Hall.’ 

“ Rouze  up  Great  Monarch  of  this  potent  land, 

Least  Traytors  once  more  get  the  upper  hand ; 

The  Reble  Rout  their  former  Tenents  own, 

And  Treason,  worse  than  Plagues,  Infects  the  Town ; 
The  sneaking  Mayor,  and  his  two  pyning  Shrives ; 
Who  for  their  honesty  no  better  are  then  Thives, 


* The  Select  Committee  on  Parochial  Registration  in 
page  10.  of  their  Report  (1833)  state  their  preference  for 
a metropolitan  ofiSce,  “ because  the  metropolis  is  now  so 
easily  and  universally  accessible,”  and  “ because  searches 
might  be  more  promptly  and  economically  made.”  The 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  on  this  point  was  to  the  same 
effect. 


Fall  from  their  Soveraigus  side,  to  court  the  Mobile, 
Oh  1 London,  London,  where’s  thy  Loyalty  ? 

“ First,  Yorkshire  Patience  twirles  his  Copper  Chain, 
And  hopes  to  see  a Common -wealth  again, 

The  sneaking  Fool,  of  breaking  is  afraid. 

Dares  not  change  sides,  for  fear  he  loose  his  Trade ; 
Then  Loyal  Slingsby  does  their  Fate  Devine, 

He  that  Abjur’d  the  King,  and  all  his  Sacred  Line, 
And  is  suppos’d  his  Fathers’  Murderer  to  be, 

Oh  1 Bethel,  Bethel,  where’s  thy  Loyalty  ? 

“ A most  notorious  Villain  late  was  caught. 

And  after  to  the  Barr  of  Justice  brought ; 

But  Slingsby  packt  a Jury  of  his  own. 

Of  worser  Rogues  than  e’re  made  Gallows  groan. 

Then  Dugdale’s  Evidence  was  soon  decry’d. 

That  was  so  just  and  honest,  when  Old  Stafford  dy’d : 
A Witness  good,  he  is  not  now  believ’d  to  be. 

Oh ! Justice,  Justice,  where’s  thy  equity  ? 

“ Now  Clayton,  murmers  Treason ; unprovoak’t 
He  sup’t  the  King,  and  after  wish’t  him  choak’t. 

He  longs  for  Danby’s  Lofty  place  of  State, 

And  Eebble  turns  because  he  can’t  be  Great ; 

His  sawcy  Pride  aspires  to  High  Renown,  ) 

Leather  Breeches  are  forgot,  in  which  he  trudg’d  to  j 
Town ; ( 

Nought  but  the  Treasury  can  please  the  scribling 
Clown.  J 

Oh ! Robin,  Robin,  where’s  thy  modesty  ? 

“Heaven  Bless  Fair  England,  and  it’s  Monarch  here. 

In  Scotland,  Bless  your  High  Commissioner ; 

Let  Perken  his  ungracious  error  see. 

And  Tony  scape  no  more  the  Triple  Tree : 

Then  Peace  and  plenty  shall  our  joyes  restore, 

Villany  and  Faction  shall  oppress  the  Town  no  more : 
But  every'  Loyal  Subject  then  shall  happy  be, 

Nor  need  we  care  for  London’s  Loyalty.” 

The  preceding  poem,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  forms  Ho.  3.  of  the 
Collection  of  Proclamations,  &c.  presented  to  the 
Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  by  James  O.  Halli- 
well,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Bibliothecab.  Chetham. 


POPIANA. 

Pope  and  Theohald.  — I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  following  verses,  in  which  the  merits 
of  Pope  and  Theobald  are  so  nicely  discriminated, 
referred  to  by  any  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  controversy  in  which  they  were  engaged.  I 
found  the  lines  in  A New  Miscellany,  8vo.,  London, 
printed  for  A.  Moore,  1730.  I suspect  a misprint 
in  the  last  line  but  one,  and  that  we  should  read 
“show”  instead  of  “share.” 

“ On  the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theobalds, 
1729. 

“ In  Pope’s  melodious  Verse  the  Graces  smile ; 

In  Theobalds’  is  display’d  sagacious  Toil ; 

The  Critick’s  Ivy'  crowns  his  subtle  Brow, 

While  in  Pope’s  Numbers,  Wit  and  Musick  flow. 

These  Bards,  to  Fortune  will’d,  were  mortal  Foes, 

And  all  Par7iassus  in  their  Quarrel  rose : 

This  the  dire  Cause  of  their  contending  Rage, 

Who  best  could  blanch  dark  Shakespear’s  blotted  Page. 
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ApoUo  heard — and  judg’d  each  Party’s  Plea, 

And  thus  pronounc’d  th’  irrevocable  Decree ; 

Theobalds,  ’tis  thine  to  share  what  Shahespear  writ. 

But  Pope  shall  reign  supreme  in  Poesy  and  Wit.” 

P.  T. 


Note  on  a Passage  in  Cibber's  Letter  to  Pope.  — 
Every  reader  of  the  admirable  Letter  from  Mr. 
Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope,  when  laughing  at  the  saucy 
retort  of  Cibber,  and  the  story  which  he  tells  to 
prove  he  might  have  turned  Pope’s  line  against 
himself,  and  said  — 

“ And  has  not  Sawney  too  his  Lord  and  Whore,” 
has  no  doubt  done  as  I have  done,  speculated  who 
were  “ the  late  young  Nobleman  who  had  a good 
deal  of  wicked  humour,”  and  “ the  other  Gentle- 
man still  in  being”  who  slily  seduced  Mr.  Pope  as 
a wit,  and  Colley  Cibber  as  a laugher,  to  a certain 
house  near  the  Haymarket.  As,  therefore,  I have 
just  learned,  by  two  foot-notes  on  the  passage  in 
Dilworth’s  Life  of  Pope  (p  111.),  that  they  were 
“the  Earl  of  IVarwick”  and  “the  late  Commis- 
sioner Vaughan,”  I “make  a note  of”  it  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  ; and  venture  to  add  as  a 
Query,  Who  was  the  late  Commissioner  Vaughan  ? 

P.  V.  W. 


Pope ; Wondering"  or  “ Wandering." — Having 
formerly  been  accustomed  to  quote  the  line  in 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  231.  — 

“ The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wondering  eyes,” — 

I have  been  quite  startled  lately  by  receiving  the 
correction  “ wandering,”  which  sent  me  to  War- 
burton’s  edition  of  1753,  and  to  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Pope’s  Poems  of  1717.  In  both  these 
I find  “ wandering.”  But  may  I beg  some  one  to 
tell  me  whether  there  is  any  authority  at  all  for 
the  word  which  I have  quoted,  written  and  ad- 
mired ever  since  I opened  my  own  wondering 
eyes  on  hearing  the  stately  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  for  the  first  time  ? Leiheediensis. 


Pope's  “ Sir  Balaam."  — I have  no  doubt  — 
though  of  course  the  critics  call  no  attention  to  it 
— that  many  a reader  has  been  struck  by  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  the  mode  in  which  the  poet 
enriches  his  hero.  It  has  always  led  me  to  think 
that  Pope  would  not  have  succeeded  as  a novelist. 
I will  just  cast  a glance  at  it : 

“ Roused  by  the  Prince  of  Air  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surge  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep ; 

Then  full  against  his  Cornish  lands  they  roar, 

And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore.” 

Whose  father  ? Balaam’s,  I presume  we  are  to 
suppose  ; but  we  ought  to  have  been  told  that  he 
was  still  living  and  was  at  sea,  and  how  his  death 
was  a gain  to  Balaam.  Then  whose  were  the 
Cornish  lands  ? Balaam’s  I presume  again ; but 


what  can  be  more  improbable  than  to  suppose  that 
a plain,  we  may  say  humble,  citizen  of  London  at 
that  time  could  have  possessed  a landed  estate  in 
so  distant  a county  as  Cornwall  ? and  still  stranger, 
that  the  wreckers  on  that  estate  would  have  handed 
over  their  unhallowed  gains  to  their  landlord  who 
was  away  in  London. 

His  last  gain  was  as  follows  : 

“ Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honest  factor  stole  a gem  away ; 

He  pledged  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit. 

So  kept  the  diamond  and  the  rogue  was  bit.” 

Now  it  is  not  very  likely  that  an  Indian  would 
be  lying  asleep  and  naked  with  valuable  jewels 
about  him,  in  a place  to  which  a factor  could  have 
recourse,  and  then  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
text for  his  being  bit  by  the  knight  was  his  not 
having  come  honestly  by  the  goods.  But  who  was 
to  know  this?  or  who  was  to  prove  it?  I fancy 
the  law  of  England  takes  no  cognisance  of  how 
property  was  acquired  in  another  country.  In 
England  the  diamond  was  the  property  of  the 
factor,  and  the  law  would  soon  have  compelled  the 
knight  to  disgorge.  Thos.  Keightlex. 


Essay  on  Man  (2“'*  S.  iii.  197.)  — In  answer  to 
S.  Wmson  I will  state  that  the  pagination  of  the 
four  Epistles,  or  of  Part  I.  and  of  the  three 
Epistles,  is  not  continuous  : each  has  a perfect  and 
separate  pagination.  The  following  is  a copy  of 
the  Advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  4th  Epistle  : 

“ Lately  Published  the  three  former  Parts  of  An  Essay 
on  Man.  In  Epistles  to  a Friend.  Sold  by  J.  Wilford 
at  the  Three  Flower-de-Luces,  behind  the  Chapter- 
House  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- yard.” 

E.  O.  M. 

Lord  Hervey  and  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu.* 
— Mr.  Croker,  in  his  preface  to  Lord  Hervey’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  the  Second,  says 
(p.  xxxix.)  : “ Towards  the  close  of  1732  appeared 
the  Imitation  of  the  Second  Satire  of  the  First 
Book  of  Horace,  in  which  Pope  attacked,”  &c. 
Pope  never  wrote  an  Imitation  of  the  Second  Satire 
of  the  First  Book  of  Horace : I presume,  therefore, 
that  this  refers  to  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Horace,  and  that  1732  probably  means 
1732-3  ; for  this  poem  was  entered  by  Lawton 
Gilliver  at  the  Stationers’  Hall  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1732-3,  and  was  published  soon  after. 
Mr.  Croker,  in  continuation,  says  — “ In  retalia- 
tion for  these  attacks,  there  soon  appeared  a 
sharp  retort,  under  the  title  of  Verses  to  the  Imi- 
tator of  Horace,  which  made  a great  deal  of  noise, 

* ([This  article,  originally  printed  in  The  Athenceum  of 
the  21st  March,  so  curiously  illustrates  the  bibliography 
of  the  Verses,  Sfc.,  and  those  still  mysterious  chapters  in 
the  lives  of  Pope  and  Ladj'  M.  W.  Montagu,  that  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  transfer  it  to  the  columns  of  “N.  & 
Q.”— Ed.] 
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and  were  generally  thought  to  be  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  Hervey.  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  on  the  faith  of  ‘ finding  the  poem 
copied  into  a book  verified  by  her  own  hand  as 
written  by  her,’  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  they 
were  hers  alone ; and  they  were  advertised,  and 
Pope  so  quotes  them,  as  being  written  ‘ hy  a Lady 
of  Quality.'  But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
evidence  that  would  lead  to  a different  conclusion. 
The  Original  Edition  (in  the  Ickworth  volume) 
makes  no  mention  of  a ‘ Lady  ’ on  the  title-page,  but 
has  a manuscript  preface  and  several  manuscript 
corrections  and  additions,  with  a new  manuscript 
title-page  prepared  ‘ by  the  author  ’ for  a second 
edition,  all  of  which  are  in  ‘ Lord  Hervey’s  ’ own 
hand.  This  creates  a strong  presumption  that  he 
was  the  sole  author,  though  it  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether conclusive.”  On  this  I may  remark  that 
what  I believe  to  be  the  original  edition  of  these 
verses,  does  make  mention  of  a Lady  on  the  title- 
page.  I have  a copy  now  before  me  “ printed  for 
A.  Dodd.”  The  copy  seen  at  Ickworth  is,  I be- 
lieve, not  the  “ original  edition,”  but  one  published 
immediately  after,  by  Roberts,  of  which  I have 
also  a copy.  The  first  of  these  is  advertised  in  the 
Daily  Post  of  March  8,  1733  : — ■ “ This  day  is 
published  (price  sixpence),  ‘ Verses  addressed  to 
the  Imitator,’  &c.  ‘ By  a Lady.  Printed  for  A. 

Dodd,  without  Temple  Bar.’  ” The  other  edition 
is  advertised  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  March  9 : 
“ This  day  is  published  (price  sixpence).  To  the 
Imitator  of  the  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Horace.  Printed  for  J.  Roberts,”  &c.  Dodd 
denounced  this  rival  edition  as  a piracy  in  the 
following  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Post  of 
March  10 : “ N.B.  The  public  are  desired  to  ob- 
serve the  Verses  have  the  above  title,  and  that  the 
words  ‘ by  a Lady  ’ and  printed  for  A.  Dodd  be  in 
the  title-page,  for  there  is  a spurious  and  piratical 
edition  of  these  Verses  abroad,  printed  from  a very 
bad  copy.”  To  this  Roberts  replied  at  the  foot  of 
his  advertisement,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Daily 
Post,  thus  : “ N.B.  This  being  the  genuine  and 
correct  edition,  is  in  three  sheets.”  These  copies 
appear,  on  a cursory  examination,  not  to  differ ; 
but  as  they  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  and 
immediately  after  the  poem  of  Pope,  to  which  the 
Verses  were  a reply,  and  as  Mr.  Croker  has  seen 
a copy  of  Roberts’s  edition,  with  Lord  Hervey’s 
own  corrections,  I suspect  that  the  double  publi- 
cation was  intentional,  and  that  the  insertion  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  omission  in  the  other,  of  the 
words  “ by  a Lady,”  were  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  mystification.  Lord  Hervey  probably  under- 
took to  publish  a copy  through  Roberts,  in  which 
case  it  might  be  thought  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  mystery,  to  make  some  corrections 
for  a new  edition  in  his  own  hand ; but  with  the 
words  “ by  a Lady  ” on  the  title-page  of  the 
original  edition,  the  words  “ by  a Lady  of  Quality” 


in  the  advertisement,  and  with  the  fact  of  Lady 
Mary’s  having  copied  them  into  a book,  verified 
by  her  own  hand  as  written  by  her,  I cannot  but 
believe  that  she  was  the  writer.  T. 


Verses  to  Lord  Hervey.  — The  following  lines, 
copied  from  a collection  of  poetry  published  in 
1735,  under  the  title  of  The  Cuckold’s  Miscellany, 
or  a Modest  Plea  for  Padlocks,  may  deserve  a 
place  among  your  “ Popiana.” 

The  names  of  Lord  Hervey  and  Pope  are  in  the 
original  only  designated  by  the  letters  H.  and  P. 

“ Verses  to  Lord  Hervey. 

“ If  You  are  so  unhappy  in  your  mind, 

That  from  Pope’s  Numbers  you  no  Pleasure  find. 

Yet  why,  my  Lord,  should  You  desire  to  stain 
An  Excellence  you  never  can  attain? 

Wh)’-  against  Genius  did  you  aim  at  Satyr, 

And  in  unmeaning  Rhymes  vent  dull  ill  Nature? 
Should  he  who  hears  not  against  Music  rail. 

How  far  would  his  unfounded  Jests  prevail  ? 

How  would  You  laugh  at  one  who  wanting  Eyes 
Should  pleasant  fields,  or  spangled  vaults  despise. 
United  in  your  Verse  both  Faults  we  find : 

Who  likes  not  Pope  must  be  both  Deaf  and  Blind.” 

C.  M. 


LETTERS  FROM  DR.  ARMSTRONG  TO  SMOLLETT. 

The  following  letters  are  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  in  possession  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  The  first  has  no  date.  From 
the  second  the  signature  has  been  torn  off,  which 
has  occasioned  the  loss  of  a few  words  written 
upon  the  other  page  of  the  leaf.  Uneda. 

“ My  dear  Doctor, 

“I  reproach  myself — but  it  is  as  insignificant  as  em- 
barrassing to  explain  some  things  — So  much  for  that 
— As  to  my  Confidence  in  your  Stamina  I can  see  no 
reason  to  flinch  from  it  — but  I wish  you  would  avoid 
all  unwholesome  accidents  as  much  as  possible. 

“ I am  quite  serious  about  my  visit  to  you  next  Au- 
tumn. My  scheme  is  now  to  pass  my  June  and  July  at 
Paris  — from  thence  to  set  out  for  Italy  either  over  the 
Alps,  or  by  sea  from  Marseilles.  I don’t  expect  the  Com- 
pany of  any  widow  hunter  or  any  other  that  may  be  too 
fat  and  indolent  for  such  an  Excursion,  and  hope  to  pick 
up  some  agreeable  fellow-traveller  without  being  at  the 
expense  of  advertising. 

“You  feel  exactly  as  I do  on  the  subject  of  State 
Politics  — but  from  some  late  Glimpses  it  is  still  to  be 
hoped  that  some  Patriots  may  be  disappointed  in  their 
favourite  views  of  involving  their  country  in  Confusion 
and  Distraction.  As  to  the  King’s  Bench  Patriot  it  is 
hard  to  say  from  what  motive  he  published  a Letter  of 
yours  asking  some  trifling  favour  of  him  on  behalf  of 
somebody  for  whom  the  Cham  * of  Literature,  Mr.  John- 
son, had  interested  himself. 

“I  have  within  this  month  published  what  I call  my 
Miscellanies  — Tho’  I admitted  my  Operator  to  an  equal 
share  of  profit  or  loss,  the  publication  has  been  managed 
in  such  a manner  as  if  there  had  been  a combination  to 

* It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  word  is  chain  or 
charm.  — U. 
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suppress  it.  Notwithstanding  which  I am  told  it  mahes 
its  way  tolerably  at  least.  But  I have  heard  to-day  that 
somebody  is  to  give  me  a good  trimming  very  soon. 

“ All  Friends  here  remember  j'ou  kindly ; and  our  little 
Club  at  the  Q.  Arms  never  fail  to  devote  a bumper  to  you, 
except  when  they  are  in  the  humour  of  drinking  none 
but  Scoundrels.  I send  my  best  Compliments  to  Mrs. 
Smollett  and  two  other  Ladies,  and  beg  you  will  write 
me  as  soon  jis  it  suits  you,  and  with  black  ink.  I am 
always 

“ My  dear  Doctor, 

“ Most  afl'ectionately  yours, 

“ John  Armstrong. 

“[Direction]  A Monsieur 

“ Mons''.  Smollett,  P‘’.  'if. 

“ Gentilhomme  Anglais, 

“ Chez  Mon^  Renner, 

“ Negociant  a Livourne, 

“ Toscane.” 

“Rome,  2>t  June,  1770. 

“ Dear  Doctor, 

“I  arrived  here  last  Thursday  sevennight,  and  since 
then  have  already  seen  almost  all  the  most  celebrated 
wonders  of  Rome.  But  I am  generally  disappointed  in 
these  matters,  partly  I suppose  from  my  expectation 
being  too  high.  But  what  I have  seen  here  has  been  in 
such  a hurry  as  to  make  it  a fatigue  ; besides  I have 
strolled  about  amongst  them  neither  in  very  good  humour 
nor  good  health. 

“ 1 have  delayed  writing  till  I could  lay  before  you  all 
the  plans  of  my  future  Operations  for  a few  weeks.  I 
propose  to  post  it  to  Naples  about  the  middle  of  next 
week  along  with  a Colonel  of  our  Country  who  seems  to 
be  a very  good-natured  man.  After  . . . week  or  ten 
days  there  I should  return  hither,  and  after  having  visited 
Tivoli  and  Fi'escati  set  out  for  Leghorn,  if  possible  in 
some  vessel  from  Civita  Vecchia,  for  1 hate  the  Lodgings 
upon  the  roads  in  this  countr}'.  I can’t  expect  to  be 
happy  till  I see  Leghorn,  and  if  I find  my  friend  in  such 
health  as  I wish  him,  or  even  hope  for  him,  I shall  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  chief  Pleasure  I proposed  to  myself  in 
my  visit  to  Italy.  As  you  talked  of  a Ramble  somewhere 
towards  the  south  of  France  I shall  be  extremely  Inappy 
to  attend  you. 

“ I wrote  to  my  brother  from  Genoa,  and  desired  him  to 
direct  his  answer  to  }*our  care  at  Pisa.  If  it  comes  please 
direct  it  with  your  own  letter,  for  which  I shall  long 
violently,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Francis  Barazzi  at  Rome.  I 
am,  with  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Smollett  and  the 
rest  of  the  Ladies,  my  dear  Doctor, 

“Yours  ever  af.  . . 


“ [Direction] 

“ A Monsieur, 

“ Monsieur  Smollett, 

“ Chez  Monsieur  Rannar, 
“ h Livom'ne.” 


THE  MUREAIN,  AND  THE  “ MURRAIN- WORM.” 

A little  more  than  a century  ago,  various  Euro- 
pean districts  were  either  sufifering  or  mournfully 
anticipating  a visitation  from  the  murrain  among 
cattle.  Among  other  countries,  England  was 
dreading  the  infliction,  which  came  in  1757.  In 
a Neiv  and  Complete  Diclionarrj  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  “ published  by  W.  Owen,  at  Homer’s 
Head,  Fleet  Street,”  after  a description  of  the 


disease,  the  following  curious  “receipt  is  much 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  in 
black  cattle — 

“ Take  diapente,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; dialthaia  or 
marshmallows,  London  treacle,  mithridate  and  rhubarb, 
of  each  the  quantity  of  a nut ; of  saffron  a small  quantity ; 
wormwood ; and  red  sage,  of  each  an  handful ; and  two 
cloves  of  garlick ; boil  all  together  in  two  pints  of  beer, 
till  it  be  reduced  to  a pint  and  a half,  and  give  it  the 
beast  luke-warm,  while  fiisting.  Half  the  proportion  will 
serve  for  a cow ; thej'-  must  be  kept  warm,  and  take  a 
mash  of  ground  malt,  drinking  warm-water  for  a w'eek, 
and  sometimes  have  boiled  oats.  If  sheep  are  troubled 
with  this  distemper,  give  them  a few  spoonfuls  of  brine, 
and  then  a little  tar.” 

The  writer  adds,  that  “ in  order  to  prevent  this 
disease,  the  cattle  should  stand  cool  in  summer, 
have  plenty  of  good  water  ; all  carrion  should  be 
speedily  buried ; and  as  the  feeding  of  cattle  in 
wet  places,  on  rotten  grass  and  hay,  often  occasions 
this  disease,  dry  and  sweet  fodder  should  be  given 
them.” 

In  Ireland,  the  more  than  ordinarily  wise  peo- 
ple in  the  olden  time  pretended  they  could  cure 
or  prevent  the  murrain,  by  means  of  “ the  mur- 
rain-worm,” which  was  no  other  than  the  cater- 
pillar, and  which  never  touches  grass  or  hay 
without  poisoning  it ! 

“There  are  some,”  says  Vallancey,  “who  take  this 
worm,  putting  it  into  the  hand  of  a new^-born  child,  close 
the  hand  about  it,  tying  it  up  with  the  worm  closed  in  it, 
till  the  worm  be  dead.  This  child  ever  after,  by  stroking 
the  beast  affected,  recovers  it.  And  so  it  will,  if  the 
water  wherein  the  child  is  washed  be  sprinkled  on  the 
beast.  The  other  method  of  cure,  which  I like  much 
better,  is  by  boring  an  auger  hole  in  a well-grown  wil- 
low-tree, and  in  it  imprisoning,  but  not  immediately 
killing,  the  worm,  so  close  by  a wooden  peg,  that  no  air 
can  get  in,  and  therein  leaving  him  to  die  at  leisure. 
The  leaves  and  tender  branches  of  this  tree,  ever  after,  if 
bruised  in  water,  and  the  affected  beast  therewith  be 
sprinkled,  he  is  cured.” 

John  Doran. 


^t'nor 

English  Inns.  — Fynes  Moryson,  iu  his  Itiner- 
ary, thus  speaks  of  English  inns : 

“ As  soone  as  a passenger  comes  to  an  inne,  the  servants 
run  to  him,  and  one  takes  his  horse  and  walkeshim  about 
till  he  be  cool,  then  rubs  him  down,  and  gives  him  meat ; 
another  servant  gives  the  passenger  his  private  chamber 
and  kindles  his  fire ; the  third  pulls  off  his  bootes,  and 
makes  them  cleane ; then  the  host  and  hostess  visits  him, 
and  if  he  will  eate  with  the  hoste  or  at  a common  table 
with  the  others,  his  meale  will  cost  him  sixpence,  or  in 
some  places  four  pence ; but  if  he  will  eat  in  his  chamber, 
he  commands  what  meat  he  will,  according  to  his  appe- 
tite ; yea  the  kitchen  is  open  to  him  to  order  the  meat  to 
be  dressed  as  he  likes  beste.  After  having  eaten  what  he 
pleases,  he  may  with  credit  set  by  a part  for  next  day’s 
breakfast.  His  bill  will  then  be  written  for  him,  and 
should  he  object  to  any  charge  the  host  is  ready  to  alter  it.” 
“ Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis ! ” 
R.  W.  Hackwood. 
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Jamieson's  “ Etymological  Dictionary." — Having 
had  occasion  to  consult  Jamieson’s  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  reference  extant,  I find 
the  conjunct  substantive  “bell-penny”  explained, 
as  money  laid  up  for  paying  the  expence  of  one’s 
funeral,  from  the  ancient  use  of  the  passing-bell. 
This  word  is  still  used  in  Aberbrotheck.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  questioned  ; 
but  the  expression  being  in  common  use  is  I think 
very  much  to  be  doubted  : of  one  thing  I am  cer- 
tain, that,  contrary  to  what  is  mentioned,  the  word 
is  not  common  in  Aberbro^Aecft  — for  such  is  the 
spelling,  and  not  AberbrotAicA,  of  this  venerable 
borough.  In  the  same  Dictionary  I find  the  word 
haxter  or  hakster  made  to  signify  a “baker.” 
How  I have  been  under  the  impression  all  along 
of  haxter  meaning  a “ weaver  and  am  borne  out 
so  far  by  certain  words  in  an  old  rhyme  still 
extant  in  this  county,  which  says  : 

“ The  Baxter  ga’ed  up  to  see  the  mune, 

Wi’  a’  his  treddles  on  his  back, 

His  sowaney  mug  ahune.” 

A porter  is  also  termed  a haxter,  perhaps  from 
carrying  objects  on  his  hach.  In  addition,  I find 
in  the  Dictionary  from  which  I quote,  the  substan- 
tive cayne  made  to  signify  an  opprobrious  term. 
I never  met  with  this  before,  but  opine  that  it 
must  be  derived  from  Cain,  the  brother  and  mur- 
derer of  Abel.  K. 

Arbroath. 

Italian  City  mentioned  hy  Themistocles.  —r 

“ Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lib.  iii.  [chap.  vi.  sect.  5.],  History 
of  the  World.  ‘ Herewithal  he  [Themistocles]  mentions 
a town  in  Italy  belonging  of  old  to  the  state  of  Italy,  of 
which  town  he  said  an  oracle  had  foretold  that  the 
Athenians  in  process  of  time  should  build  it  anew ; and 
here,  quoth  he,  will  we  plant  ourselves,  leaving  unto  you 
a sorrowful  remembrance  of  my  words.’ 

“ What  city  this  was  of  Italy  which  he  meaneth  in  his 
speech.” — Extracts  from  Common  Place  Boohs  in  Sir  T. 
Browne’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  420. 

Rosse. 

The  “ God-speed."  — Being  in  conversation 
with  an  intelligent  Staffordshire  machinist,  who 
was  relating  to  me  some  passages  in  his  personal 
history,  he  said  of  one  event,  that  it  happened 

while  he  lived  at  , “just  at  the  time  of  my 

God-speed.”  He  afterwards  told  me  that  this 
word  was  in  common  use,  and  meant  “ the  leaving 
one’s  house,  in  order  to  remove  to  a new  home.” 
This  expressive  word  “ God-speed  ” was,  however, 
quite  new  to  me ; and  as  I do  not  [find  it  men- 
tioned in  “H.  & Q.,  I here  make  a Note  of  it. 

CuTHBEET  Bede. 

Five  Generations  Living.  — 

“ An  Antwerp  paper  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

‘ This  morning  Madame  Scholte  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
son.  Considerable  interest  was  excited  by  this  event,  as 
the  newborn  child  has  a mother,  a grandmother,  a great- 


gi-andmother,  and  a great-great-grandmother,  making  five 
generations,  all  living  at  the  same  time.’  ” — Movninq 
Herald,  Feb.  27,  1857. 

E..  W.  Hackwood. 

Raining  Cats  and  Dogs.  — During  a heavy,  but 
genial,  shower  towards  the  end  of  this  last  March, 
an  old  stone-breaker  said  to  me,  “ This  is  the 
rain.  Sir,  to  make  the  cats  and  dogs  grow ! ” 
pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  hedge-side  willows, 
which  were  covered  with  the  bursting  catkins, 
which  are  called  by  some  people  “ cats  and  dogs,” 
and  which  were  used  on  Palm  Sunday  to  repre- 
sent the  branches  of  palm.  Does  this  throw  any 
light  on  the  singular  saying  which  heads  this 
note  ? CuTHBERT  Bede. 


catterfejg. 

THOMAS  C.a;SAR. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me 
who  was  the  Thomas  Csesar  referred  to  in  pp.  10. 
47.  106.  119.  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  State  Trials,  as 
having  been  taken  up  at  Whitehall  and  impri- 
soned in  the  Marshalsea  by  the  “ special  man- 
date” of  King  James  I.,  and  what  was  his  offence? 
His  caption  is  there  stated  to  have  taken  place 
on  July  18,  8 Jac.,  and  the  hearing  on  his  habeas 
corpus  in  Michaelmas  Term  of  the  same  year, 
1610. 

As  this  latter  date  tallied  with  the  removal  of 
Sir  Thomas  Caesar  from  the  office  of  Cursitor 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  preceding  May,  and  had  been 
knighted  in  the  following  month,  I naturally 
thought,  as  the  name  was  so  uncommon,  that  the 
baron  in  the  intervening  period  bad  committed 
some  crime  which  necessitated  his  dismissal. 

On  referring,  however,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  to  the  record  itself,  it  turns  out  that, 
though  the  hearing  on  the  habeas  corpus  is  cor- 
rectly cited  as  of  Michaelmas,  1610,  the  arrest 
occurred  on  July  18,  7 Jac.  1609;  so  that  it  could 
not  be  the  Cursitor  Baron,  unless  we  can  indulge 
such  an  improbable  supposition  as  that  he  received 
his  appointment  and  was  knighted  while  still  a 
prisoner.  The  cause  of  the  imprisonment  does 
not  appear  in  the  record. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards 
Master  of  the  Bolls ; and  the  only  other  Thomases 
of  that  family  were  a son  of  Sir  Julius,  aged  about 
eight,  and  a son  of  Sir  Thomas,  aged  about  six- 
teen, neither  of  whom  is  likely  to  have  incurred 
the  king’s  displeasure. 

Was  there  any  other  family  then  existing  of  that 
name?  Edward  Foss. 
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MURDER  OF  THOMAS  THYNNE. 

One  of  the  causes  assigned  at  the  time  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  168^,  was  his  having  betrayed  under  a 
promise  of  marriage  a young  Lady  of  good  con- 
nexions, and  unblemished  character,  whose  virtue 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  pi’eviously  attempted 
to  overcome,  but  in  vain.  Bishop  Patrick,  whose 
friend  Tenison  reeeived  the  dying  man’s  last 
confidences,  gives  the  initial  letter  of  her  name  as 
]\Irs.  T.  Can  the  lady’s  name  be  supplied  from 
any  of  the  contemporary  notices  ? L’Estrange, 
in  the  Obse?'vator,  refers  to  the  Protestant  Mercury, 
No.  115.  published  by  Langley  Curtis,  as  giving 
special  details  and  surmises  respecting  the  crime. 
AVhere  can  a copy  of  that  periodical  be  seen? 
The  British  Museum  does  not  contain  one. 

A.  Tayeoe,  M.A. 


iHtnnr  caucricg. 

M.  de  Broglie's  Blue  Ribbon.  — Montesquieu 
visited  England  in  October,  1729.  He  came  in 
company  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  brought 
him  from  the  Hague  in  his  yacht.  Some  “ notes 
upon  England,”  made  in  consequence  of  his  visit, 
are  printed  in  the  later  editions  of  his  works. 
(See  vol.  vii.  p.  337.,  edit.  1822.)  The  last  of 
these  notes  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Lorsqu’on  saisit  le  cordon  hleu  de  M.  de  Broglie,  un 
horame  dit:  ‘Voyez  cette  nation;  ils  ont  chasse  le  Fere, 
renie  le  fils,  et  confisque  le  Saint-Esprit.’  ” 

The  reference  in  the  first  part  of  this  saying  is 
to  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  (who  had  died  in 
1701),  and  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  Pre- 
tender, his  son.  Qu.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
allusion  to  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  St.  Esprit  belonging 
to  M.  de  Broglie  ? L. 

Sir  Thomas  Cooke.  — In  looking  over  a MS. 
collection  of  notes  of  occurrences  which  had  been 
made  some  years  ago,  by  a person  who  was  in- 
clined to  record  what  was  remarkable  or  extra- 
ordinary, I found  the  following  curious  account, 
which  was  said  to  have  occurred  at  Tardebig, 
on  the  London  road  to  Bromsgrove,  and  distant 
three  miles  from  the  latter  town.  Sir  Thomas 
Cooke,  who  was  founder  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  was  buried  at  Tardebig  in  1702,  and  by 
his  own  desire  with  a gold  chain  and  locket  round 
his  neck,  and  two  diamond  rings  on  his  fingers  — 
all  of  which  were  taken  away  by  his  heir-at-law 
in  1750.  The  old  tower  of  the  church  having 
fallen  down  in  1774  and  destroyed  the  church, 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  being  opened,  the 
body  was  found  despoiled  of  the  ornaments  men- 
tioned. Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  state  if 
this  were  a fact  ? and  would  not  such  violation  of 


a tomb  render  the  perpetrator  liable  to  punish- 
ment, unless  it  may  have  taken  place  with  eccle- 
siastical sanction  ? K. 

True  Blue.  — I know  not  how  it  was  at  the 
late  general  election,  but  I remember  the  time 
when  to  be  “ true  blue  ” was  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  many  a candidate  for  parliament. 
How  came  the  colour  and  cardinal  virtue  to  be 
thus  associated  ? I can  discover  no  reason  in 
nature.  Blue  skies  and  blue  seas  are  proverbially 
deceitful.  “ Blue  devils  ” and  “ blue  ruin  ” are 
both  fallacious.  The  rhyme  may  have  helped  to 
preserve  the  saying,  but  did  not,  I believe,  ori- 
ginate it.  The  fancy  is  an  old  one,  older  than  the 
“ Covenant  true  blue.”  In  the  “ Squiere’s  Tale  ” 
of  Chaucer,  we  read,  — 

“And  by  hire  bedde’s  bed  she  made  a mew, 

And  covered  it  with  velouettes  blew. 

In  signe  of  trouthe  that  is  in  woman  sene.” 

So  in  his  “ Court  of  Love,”  line  246. : 

“ Lo  yondir  folke  (quod  she)  that  knele  in  blew, 

They  were  the  colour  ay  and  ever  shal. 

In  signe  they  were  and  ever  wil  be  true, 

Withoutin  change.” 

In  a note  to  the  former  passage  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
says : 

“As  blew  was  the  colour  of  truth,  so  green  belonged  to 
inconstancy.” 

He  offers  no  explanation  of  either  notion.  P. 

Derivation  of  “ Swinbrook,”  §-c. — What  is  the 
derivation  of  Swinbrook,  Swindale,  Swinderby, 
Swindon,  Swine,  Swineshead,  Swinfleet,  Swinford, 
Swinhope,  Swinstead,  and  Swinton  f The  name  of 
Swinn  is  common  in  Lincolnshire.  P.  R. 

A Child's  Caul.  — Face  to  Dapper  : — 

“ Yo’  were  born  with  a Cawl  o’  your  head.” 

The  Alchemist,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

It  has  not  only  been  considered,  as  Ben  Jonson 
has  remarked  of  Dapper,  a most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance to  come  into  the  world  with  a caul  on 
the  head,  but  that  great  virtues  attend  upon  the 
possession  of  such  membrane — such  as  immunity 
from  shipwreck,  and  other  calamities  ; and  I have 
frequently  seen  advertisements  in  the  papers  for 
their  sale.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me 
the  history  of  this  superstition,  which  must  be  of 
very  ancient  date  ? Sigma. 

Rust  ofNecton,  co.  iVb^oZ^.— InNecton  Church, 
CO.  Norfolk,  is  a monumental  brass  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“ Here  lieth  Mary  Rust,  widow,  dau.  of  Robert  Good- 
W3m,  Gent.,  sometime  the  wife  of  John  Bacon,  Gent.,  and 
after  of  Robert  Rust ; which  Robert  Rust  died  1550,  the 
said  Mary  in  1596.” 

What  is  known  of  the  said  Robert  Rust,  his 
arms  or  family  ? J.  Cyprian  Rust. 

Norwich. 
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“ Exposition  of  Ecclesiastes,"  ^c. — “ An  Expo- 
sition of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Preacher,  London, 
printed  in  tlie  year  1680.”  I should  be  glad  to 
know  who  is  the  author  of  the  above  work,  and  to 
what  sect  he  belonged.  There  is  neither  Intro- 
duction, Preface,  nor  first-words  of  any  kind  to 
afibrd  a clue.  The  book  is  a mystical  paraphrase 
upon  Ecclesiastes,  “ opening  up  the  internal  sense 
of  the  Word”  in  a manner  almost  Swedenborgian. 
The  terminology  is  so  peculiar  that,  although 
many  terms  are  Calvinistic,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  writer’s  doctrinal  views.  One 
peculiarity  is  the  prevalence  of  logical  words 
compounded  of  two,  three,  and  four  simple  words. 
The  style  is  sometimes  more  like  a legal  docu- 
ment than  a scriptural  exposition. 

Varlov  ap  Harry. 

Saint  Accursius.  — Who  was  this  saint  in  the 
Roman  calendar  ? I cannot  find  his  name  in  any 
Martyrology,  though  the  name  is  still  given  in 
religion.  1 lately  met  an  Italian  Capuchin  priest 
from  Tuscany,  a missionary  to  India,  who  bore 
the  name  of  “ Fr.  Accursius,”  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  on  his  profession  in  the  Franciscan 
Order  ; so  that  there  must  be  some  good  grounds 
for  the  use  of  the  name.  A.  S.  A. 

Hugil  Hall,  in  Westmoreland.  — Will  some  of 
the  correspondents  of  “H.  & Q.”  afford  me  in- 
formation of  any  kind  regarding  the  above  place, 
as  to  its  former  and  present  possessors,  its  history, 
or  anything  remarkable  about  the  place  ? Hugil 
Hal,  or  Height  of  Hugil,  was  an  estate  near  Win- 
dermere Lake,  in  the  parish  of  Stavely,  about  ten 
miles  from  Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land. In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  possessed 
by  Peter  Collinson,  whose  direct  descendant  of 
the  same  name  was  a well  known  botanist ; he 
was  intimate  with  Franklin  and  Linnseus,  the 
latter  of  whom  gave  the  name  “ Collinsonia”  to  a 
genus  of  plants,  in  compliment  to  his  friend. 
Peter  Collinson  was  elected  a F.  R.  S.  in  1728, 
and  died  in  1768  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  His 
descendants  are  still  existing,  and  any  pedigree  of 
the  family  would  be  very  acceptable,  or  even  a 
reference  to  those  works  where  they  are  men- 
tioned. In  India  there  are  no  large  public  li- 
braries to  refer  to  on  such  subjects,  or,  doubtless, 
some  of  the  valuable  English  county  histories 
might  be  consulted  with  advantage : it  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  some  of  your  antiquarian  readers 
may  be  able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  A.  S.  A. 

Barrackpore,  E.  I. 

Gabriel  Leaver,  Christopher  Norton,  and  Ed- 
ward Thredder.  — These  names  are  subscribed  as 
those  of  attestors  to  certain  attested  copies,  Dec. 
10  to  17,  1728,  of  deeds  relating  to  lands,  &c.,  in 
Albury,  Shere,  Wonersh,  Witley,  Godaiming, 
Guildford,  &c.,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 


Leaver,  Horton,  and  Thredder  were  either  at- 
tornies  or  attornies’  clerks  ; information  respecting 
them  is  solicited  from  gentlemen  having  Surrey 
titles  passing  through  their  hands.  J.  K. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  — I wish  to  obtain 
information  respecting  an  ancient  work  now  be- 
fore me,  entitled  Domini  Ludolphi  Ecclie  prochialis 
in  Suchen  pastoris  Lihellus  de  Itiuere  ad  Terr  am 
Sanctum.  The  date  of  the  journey  seems  to  be 
about  1336  : that  of  the  book  I am  anxious  to 
ascertain.  Dunelmensis. 

Curious  Customs  in  Cathedrals. — Who  is  it  that 
has  the  right  of  riding  on  horseback  into  the  nave 
of  York  Cathedral  ? And  why  is  he  allowed  to 
do  so  ? And  has  this  strange  privilege  been 
exercised  latterly  ? I am  told  there  is  such  a 
right  existing  in  a Yorkshire  county  family. 
There  is  also,  I believe,  a right  in  Exeter,  by 
which  the  mace-bearer  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  may  wear  his  hat  during  divine  service  in  the 
Cathedral  there.  How  did  this  originate,  and  is 
it  ever  exercised  now  ? Are  there  any  more  of 
these  curious  customs  connected  with  our  cathe- 
drals ? William  Fraser,  B.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Quotations  Wanted.  — 

“ Whence  did  the  wondrous  mystic  art  arise 
Of  painting  speech,  and  speaking  to  the  eyes  ? 
That  we  by  magic  lines  are  taught 
How  both  to  color,  and  embody  thought  ? ” 

D. 


A Fragment. 

“ Man  is  a pilgrim  Spirit,  clothed  in  flesh. 

And  tented  in  the  wilderness  of  Time. 

His  native  place  is  near  th’  eternal  throne ; 

And  his  creator  God.” 

W.  P. 

Mahomet. — Will  some  correspondent  give  me  a 
list  of  works  relating  to  the  life  of  this  Heresiarch, 
more  especially  to  those  which  treat  of  the  my- 
thical element  ? Of  course  I do  not  require  re- 
ference to  Irving,  Boulainvilliers,  the  Cyclopaedias, 
&c.  What  English  poems  have  Mahomet  for  a 
hero  ? Gbthe  attempted,  but  abandoned  the 
theme.  Theelkeld. 

Dante  and  Lord  John  Russell. — Where  is  to  be 
found  Lord  John  Russell’s  version  of  the  story  of 
Francesca  from  the  fifth  Canto  of  the  Inferno  f 

M.  H. 

Boswellian  Personages.  — Among  the  “Memo- 
randa” of  your  contemporary,  the  Illustrated  News, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  late  Viscountess  Keith  was 
the  last  survivor  of  all  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
immortal  work  of  Boswell.  This  statement  is  at 
variance  with  the  remarkable  fact  stated  in  the 
obituary  notice  of  the  lady  referred  to,  namely, 
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that  the  two  other  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  are  still  alive.  Can  you  say  whether,  with 
these  exceptions,  every  other  Boswellian  per- 
sonage exists  only  in  his  pages  — a shadow  of  the 
past  ? It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Crokei'’s 
editorial  performance,  that  any  information  was 
supplied  to  him  by  the  ward  and  “pu))il”  of 
Johnson,  who  must  have  grown  up  under  his  eye 
from  her  birth  to  womanhood  ; nor  is  the  subject 
invested  with  much  interest  by  the  not  very  lu- 
minous tribute  of  Mrs.  Gray.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  accomplished  authoress  may  have 
gleaned,  and  may  yet  impart,  in  her  fascinating 
manner,  some  additional  Johnsoniana  — some  few 
reminiscences  derived  from  the  conversation  of  her 
noble  friend,  whose  least  distinction  I should  say 
is  to  have  been  a “ leader  of  ton,”  and  a Lady 
Patroness  of  Almacks.  A.  L. 

Braose  Family.  — Any  of  your  readers  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  stating  how  the  great  ba- 
ronial family  of  Braose  became  extinct.  If  in  the 
female  line,  what  became  of  their  vast  estates  in 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  in  which  counties  they 
had  seven  or  eight  different  places  of  residence, 
some  of  them  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence  ? 

W.  P. 

Sliiigsby  Family.  — Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  who 
was  beheaded  for  his  loyalty,  June  8,  1658,  was 
born  January  14,  1601,  and  married,  July  7,  1631, 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bellasyse,  first  Vis- 
count Palconberg,  and  by  her  had  issue,  1.  Thomas, 
his  successor  ; 2.  Henry,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Privy  Chamber  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  ap- 
pointed in  the  letters  patent  incorporating  the 
Royal  Society  one  of  the  first  council  after  its  in- 
corporation ; 3.  Barbara,  married  .after  the  Re- 
storation to  Sir  John  Talbot,  of  Lacock,  com. 
AVilts. 

Query.  Is  anything  further  known  of  Henry, 
the  second  son?  AVas  he  ever  married,  did  he 
leave  any  issue,  and  where  was  he  buried  ? 

V.  L. 


^fiurr  «auo:teiS  im'tS 

Sir  Posthumoxis  Hohhy.  — Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his 
Archaic  Dictionary,  under  the  word  “ Hobby  ” (2) 
says,  “ Sir  Posthumous  Hobby,  one  very  fantas- 
tical in  his  dress,  a great  fop  ; ” giving,  however, 
no  authority  or  explanation  whatever.  In  “ H. 
& Q.,”  1"‘  S.  vii.  626.  (in  a passage  cited  from 
Camden’s  Eemains,  p.  44.),  that  author  says, 
“ Two  Christian  names  are  rare  in  England ; and 
I only  remember  . . . among  private  men 

Thomas  Maria  AVingfield,  and  Sir  Thomas  Post- 
humous Hobby.”  From  the  Dictionary,  alone,  I 
should  infer  the  knight  to  have  been  an  imaginary 
one, — probably  a character  in  some  old  play.  But 


the  quotation  from  the  grave  Camden  makes  it 
evident  that  he  really  existed  in  the  flesh.  I ask 
then,  1.  AVho  was  he?  2.  Is  there  anything 
known  of  him  which  justifies  Mr.  Halli well’s  ap- 
plication of  his  name  ? and  3.  If  so,  where  did 
Mr.  Halliwell,  and  where  can  I,  find  the  account 
thereof?  Harrv  Leroy  Temple. 

[It  is  evident  tlmt  Sir  Thomas-Posthumous  Hobby  (or 
rather  Hoby)  formerly  belonged  to  the  human  famil)',  as 
testified  by  the  .annals  of  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire.  Ho 
was  connected  with  the  Hobys  of  Bisham  in  Berkshire, 
whose  arms,  portraits,  &c.,  are  noticed  in  our  S. 
vols.  vii.  viii.  ix.  His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of  Gidea  Hall, 
Essex,  knight,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  Edward, 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Thomas-Posthumous.  On  one  oc- 
casion, Queen  Eliz.abeth  being  expected  at  Bisham,  the 
family  seat,  Thomas-Posthumous  Hoby  wrote  to  Mr.  An- 
thony Bacon  on  the  29th  July,  1592,  that  Lady  Hoby 
was  desirous  of  his  and  his  brother  Francis’s  company 
there,  where  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  waiting 
upon  Her  Majesty.  (Nichols’s  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, iii.  124.,  who  has  also  given  some  account  of  the  en- 
tertainment to  the  Queen  at  p.  131.)  Perhaps  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Sir  Thomas-Posthumous  was  “so  nice 
and  whimsical  in  his  dress,”  as  Captain  Grose  has  it.  Sir 
Thomas- Posthumous  married  the  daughter  of  Arthur 
Dakens,  Esq.,  of  Hackness,  co.  York,  where  he  subse- 
quently resided,  and  where  he  died  in  1640.  Three  of 
his  letters  are  among  the  Birch  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.] 

“A  Pappe  with  an  Hatchet.” — I met  tbe  other 
day  with  a little  book  bearing  this  curious  title, 
and  wish  to  obtain  some  information  about  it. 
The  full  title  is  — 

“ Pappe  with  an  Hatchet,  alias,  A figge  for  my  God 
sonne.  Or,  Cracke  me  this  nut.  Or,  A Countrie  Culfe ; 
that  is,  a sound  boxe  of  the  eare,  for  the  idiot  Martin  to 
hold  his  peace,  seeing  the  patch  will  take  no  warning.” 
N.  p.  or  d. 

The  “ Martin,”  against  whom  the  satire  is  di- 
rected, is,  I conclude,  Martin  Marprelate.  I may 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  library 
bequeathed  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Routh  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham  contains  a collection  of  most  rare 
tracts  referring  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Stuarts,  the  Commonwealth,  and  Restoration.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  furnish  further  information  to 
such  of  your  readers  as  ai’e  interested  in  those 
times.  Dunelmensis. 

[The  original  edition  of  this  tract  in  small  quarto  was 
published  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1589.  It  is  men- 
tioned with  much  commendation  by  Nash,  in  his  First 
Part  of  Pasquils  Apologie,  1590 : “ I warrant  you  the 
cunning  Pap-maker  knew  what  he  did  when  he  made 
choice  of  no  other  spoon  than  a hatchet  for  such  a mouth, 
no  other  lace  than  a halter  for  such  a necke.”  Collier,  in 
his  Eccles.  Hist.,  ii.  606.,  gives  the  authorship  to  Thomas 
Nash;  but  Gabriel  Harvey  ascribes  it  to  John  Lyly. 
(Pierce’s  Supererogation.')  It  has  been  attributed  to  Nash 
chiefly  from  the  similarity  which  it  bears  to  his  style ; 
and  this  opinion  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  he  wrote  more  than  one  tract  on  the  same  side.  On 
behalf  of  Lylj'  it  ma3'  be  said,  that  the  testimony  of  Ga- 
briel Harvey  is  that  of  a contemporary,  and  therefore 
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more  likely  to  be  true.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Annals  of  the 
Stage,  attributes  it  to  Lyly ; and  D’Israeli,  in  his  Cala- 
mities of  Authors,  to  Nash.  It  was  republished  in  1844 
by  Mr.  Petheram,  from  whose  introduction  this  biblio- 
graphical account  is  extracted.] 

Matfelon.  — In  old  documents,  and  even  in 
some  of  modern  date,  this  parish  is  styled  “ Saint 
Mary  Matfelon,  otherwise  Whitechapel ; ” can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  word 
Matfelon  ? T.  D.  A. 

LThe  origin  of  this  name  baffled  Stow  and  other  anti- 
quaries ; but  Strype  has  offered  the  following  conjecture : 
“A  more  probable  account  of  the  name  Matfelon,  ascribed 
to  St.  Mary,  the  patroness  of  this  church,  which  I once 
heard  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wells,  sometime  vicar  of  Horn- 
church in  Essex,  is,  that  the  word  was  of  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  extraction,  Matfel  or  Matfelon  signifying  as  much 
as  Qute  nuper  enixa  est,  i.e.  ‘ She  that  hath  lately  brought 
forth  a son ; ’ and  so  the  word  is  fitly  applied  to  St.  Mary ; 
and  it  is  as  much  as  ‘ St.  Mary  lately  delivered  of  her 
holy  Child.’  And  it  is  probable  her  image  anciently  stood 
in  that  church  with  a babe  in  her  arms.  In  short,  it  is 
not  unlikely  but  that  some  knight,  that  had  dwelt  in  the 
Holy  Land,  was  the  founder  of  this  church  of  White- 
chapel, and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary  with  the  Babe  in  her 
arms,  which  in  those  eastern  countries  was  called  Mat- 
felon"— Strype’s  Stow,  book  iv.  p.  45.  See  also  Gent. 
Mag.  for  July,  1790,  p.  613.] 

Max  and  Thekla.  — In  the  Memorials  of  John 
Mackintosh  I find  the  simile,  “ as  the  first  dawn  of 
love  in  the  soul  of  Max  and  Thekla.”  What  is 
the  story  of  these  notorieties  ? Notsa. 

[The  romantic  story  of  the  love  of  Max  Piccolomini, 
Colonel  of  a Cuirassier  regiment,  and  of  Thekla,  Princess 
of  Friedland,  is  narrated  in  SchiUer’s  dramatic  poem  of 
Wallenstein.'X 


“ THE  PEERS,  A SATIRE.” 

(2“'»  S.  ii.  11.) 

The  lines  imitated  are  from  the  Latin  version 
of  Musseus  describing  the  death  of  Leander  : 

’ArdtSo?  ou  "Boperjv  afjLin^fxova  KaWiire  vvja<^nj5* 

ot  ovTts  aprjyevj  *Ep(t>g  6’ov/c  -^pKca-e  /uoipa?, 

TIavTodL  5*  aypop.evoio  Svcravret  KVfiaro?  6p/x^ 

Tv^roftevos  Tretfiop-qro,  TroSiav  Bt  ot  (UKAa<rev  opix^, 

Kttt  <rr€i^05  aBoviirov  aKOip.rjTQiV  Ta\afj.d(av, 

HoAAt^  6’  avro/Ltaros  vSaros  eppee 

Hero  et  Leandery  I.  322.,  ed.  Halse,  1721. 
In  The  Neio  Whig  Guide,  p.  165.,  London,  1819, 
are 

“ Lines  to  the  Rt.  Mon.  Lord  G.  Cavendish,  on  his  giving 
Notice  of  a Motion. 

“ Gloosey,  Goosey  Gander, 

Whither  will  you  wander? 

Example  take 

(Or  down  you’ll  break) 

From  the  other  chamber : 

Poor  Johnny  Bedford  could  not  say  his  speech ; 

But  he  moved  his  right  leg. 

Then  he  moved  his  left  leg. 

Then  he  said,  ‘ I pardon  beg  ’ — 

And  sat  upon  his  breech.” 


The  editor  says  in  a note, 

“ It  seems  from  the  parliamentary  debates,  that  about 
this  [ ? ] time  the  Duke  of  Bedford  stopped  suddenly  be- 
fore he  had  finished  his  speech.” 

This  and  “ his  garden  nymphs,”  the  Duke  being 
the  owner  of  Covent  Garden,  leave  no  doubt  that 
he  is  the  person  described.  I offer  the  following 
conjectural  filling  up  of  the  blanks  : 


“ Elate  to  soar  above  a silent  vote, 

Upsprings  the  Duke  to  speak  what  Holland  wrote. 
But  horrors  unexpected  stop  his  speed. 

He  fumbles  at  his  hat,  but  cannot  read : 

On  Eldon’s*  brows  hang  violence  and  fear. 

In  Grey’s  f cold  eye  he  reads  a polished  sneer. 

His  garden’s  nymphs  in  silence  mourn  his  state. 

And  caperous  Lansdowne  J dares  not  strive  with  fate ; 
A panic  terror  o’er  his  senses  comes. 

Loosens  his  knees  and  sets  his  twitching  thumbs ; 

He  sinks  into  his  place,  then  quits  the  Peers, 

And  swells  the  gutter  with  spontaneous  tears.” 

H.  B.  C. 


U.  U.  Club. 


* “ I see  thy  damned  ink  in  Eldon’s  brows.” 

Moore,  Two-penny  Post-bag. 

“ The5’  believe  that  their  race  formerly  occupied  some 
pleasant  seats  on  the  other  side  of  a large  table  or  moun- 
tain, which  is  in  sight  of  their  present  abodes ; that  they 
were  driven  out  of  them  for  some  misdeeds,  by  the  Great 
Breath,  at  the  instigation  of  their  evil  genius  Mumbo- 
Gumbo,  whom  they  represent  as  an  elderly  figure,  with 
flowing  white  curls,  and  dark  bushy  eyebrows,  clothed  all 
in  black,  and  seated  upon  a fiery  red  throne,  in  shape 
somewhat  resembling  a great  woolpack.” 

“ The  Friendless  Islands.” 

New  Whig  Guide,  p.  152. 

f “ ‘ You  starved  me  once,’  quoth  good  Lord  Grey, 

‘ You  shall  not  starve  me  twice ; 

But  I had  the  pleasure  to  look  on  Brougham 
With  eye  as  cold  as  ice.’  ” 

“ The  Eating  of  Edinbro’.”  Fraser’s 
Mag.,  May,  1834,  p.  487. 

J “ Petty,  the  nimble,  frolicsome,  and  gay, 

Eenowned  for  figuring  at  balls  away ; 

Whether  ’twas  leading  down  a country  danse. 

Or  bringing  up  a bill  upon  finance.” 

A Kick  from  Yarmouth  to  Wales,  by 
Peter  Pindar,  jun. 

I quote  the  above  four  lines  from  memory,  but  believe 
they  are  exact.  I have  a difficulty  about  “ Humphrey 
Hedgehog,  jun.”  The  author  of  The  Modern  Lunciad 
(p.  6.  3rd  ed.  1815)  says: 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Agg  was  formerly  a bookseller  at  Bristol, 
where  he  became  a bankrupt ; since  which  he  has  written 
a variety  of  matter  for  a publication,  now  defunct,  called 
Town  Talk,  and  continues  writing  under  the  assumed 
names  of  Humphrey  Hedgehog  and  Jeremiah  Juvenal. 
He  has  lately  taken  up  the  title  of  Peter  Pindar,  and 
thus  confounds  his  spurious  trash  with  the  productions  of 
Dr.  Wolcott.  It  is  fit  that  the  public  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  deception : the  original  Peter  is  often 
profane,  but  never  dull.” 

I have  read  some  of  the  sham  Peter’s  poems,  and  think 
the  lines  from  The  Peers  far  above  any  thing  he  could 
have  done.  I doubt  whether  he  had  scholarship  enough 
to  read  the  Latin  quotation,  or  taste  to  appreciate,  as  the 
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DREAM  TESTIMONY. 

(2“^  S.  ii.  458.) 

In  the  year  1698  the  Eev.  hlr.  Smythies,  curate 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  published  an  account  of 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a parishioner,  Mr. 
Stockden,  by  three  men,  on  the  night  of  Dec.  23, 
1695,  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  culprits  by  seve- 
ral dreams  of  Mrs.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Stockden’s 
neighbour. 

The  main  points  were  these  : — In  the  first 
dream  Mr.  Stockden  showed  to  Mrs.  Greenwood 
a house  in  Thames  Street,  telling  her  that  one  of 
the  men  was  there.  Thither  she  went  the  next 
morning,  accompanied  by  a female  neighbour,  and 
learned  that  Maynard  lodged  there,  but  was  then 
out.  In  the  second  dream  Mr.  S.  represented 
Maynard’s  face  to  her,  with  a mole  on  the  side  of 
the  nose  (he  being  unknown  to  Mrs.  G.),  and  also 
tells  her  that  a wire-drawer  must  take  him  into 
custody.  Such  a person,  an  intimate  of  M.’s,  is 
found,  and  ultimately  M.  is  apprehended. 

In  the  third  dream  i\Ir.  S.  appeared  with  a 
countenance  apparently  displeased,  and  carried 
her  to  a house  in  Old  Street  where  she  had  never 
been,  and  told  her  that  one  of  the  men  lodged 
there.  There,  as  before,  she  repaired  with  her 
friend,  and  found  that  Marsh  often  came  there. 
He  had  absconded,  and  was  ultimately  taken  in 
another  place. 

In  the  fourth  dream  Mr.  S.  carried  her  over 
the  bridge,  up  the  Borough,  and  into  a yard, 
where  she  saw  Bevil,  the  third  man,  and  his  wife 
(whom  she  had  never  seen  before).  Upon  her 
relating  this  dream,  it  was  thought  that  it  was  one 
of  the  prison  yards : and  she  accordingly  went  to 
the  Marshalsea,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stockden’s 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  gagged  on  the  night 
of  the  murder.  Mrs.  Greenwood  there  recognised 
the  man  and  woman  whom  she  had  seen  in  her 
dream.  The  man,  although  not  recognised  at  first 
by  the  housekeeper,  being  without  his  periwig, 
was  identified  by  her  when  he  had  it  on. 

The  three  men  were  executed,  and  jMt.  Stock- 
den once  more  appeared  in  a dream  to  ilrs. 
Greenwood,  and  said  to  her,  “ Elizabeth,  I thank 
thee ; the  God  of  heaven  reward  thee  for  what 
thou  hast  done.”  After  this,  we  are  informed 
that  she  was  “ freed  from  these  frights,  which  had 
caused  much  alteration  in  her  countenance.” 

author  of  The  Peers  did,  the  following  “ translation  ” at 
the  end  of  The  Rolliad, 

“ By  Lord  Bayham.” 

“ Eds  conscious  hat  well  lined  with  borrowed  prose. 

The  lubber  chief  in  sulky  mien  arose ; 

Elate  with  pride  his  long-pent  silence  broke. 

And,  could  he  hut  hare  read  he  might  have  spoke.” 

It  is,  however,  strange  that  any  other  writer  should 
have  adopted  a pseudonym  so  degraded,  rather  than  in- 
vent a new  one. 


This  narration  I have  condensed  from  John 
Beaumont’s  work  on  Spirits,  which  was  pub- 
lished only  six  or  seven  years  after  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smythies’  account  of  the  transaction.  It  is  added 
that  the  relation  was  attested  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  the  Dean  of  York,  the  Master  of  the 
Charter-house,  and  Dr.  Alix. 

Drs.  Ferriar  and  Hibbert  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  each  produced  their  volume  in  aid  of  the 
dangerous  task  of  explaining  away  the  spiritual 
into  the  natural,  and  have  each  cited  Beaumont’s 
w'ork.  Nevertheless,  of  this  remarkable  account, 
coming  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  they  have 
not  taken  the  smallest  notice.  A.  R. 


BEAD  ROLL. 

(2“4  S.  iii.  267.) 

The  quotations  from  the  old  churchwardens’  ac- 
count-book, given  by  F.  M.  H.,  are  curious  ; but 
their  meaning  is  by  no  means  clear.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  true  explanation  is  that 
Harry  Way  paid  3s.  4d.  for  being  admitted  among 
the  beadsmen  attached  to  the  chantry  or  parish 
church  to  which  the  record  refers.  A beadsman 
was  a poor  man,  not  in  holy  orders,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  endowment,  or  received  alms  for  pray- 
ing for  the  souls  of  those  in  whose  behalf  the 
charity  was  given.  Thus,  — 

“ Thomas  Burgh,  Knight,  A.D.  1495,  wills  that  in  his 
new  chapel  in  the  parish  church  at  Gainsborough  .... 
there  shall  be  founded  a perpetual  chantry  of  one  priest 
....  and  that  there  be  founded  at  Gaynesburgh  an  hos- 
pital for  five  poor  bedemen,  for  ever  more,  every  one  of 
whom  to  receive  for  his  support  j"*  a day,  and  to  have 
every  other  year  a gown  of  iij*  iv*  price  . . . and  that  the 
said  five  bedemen  be  daily  present  at  the  mass  of  my 
chauntry  priest,  to  help  him  to  say  De  profundis  in  au- 
dience, and  such  of  them  as  be  learned,  their  paternoster, 
ave,  and  creed  at  the  least.”  * 

As  the  salary  of  a beadsman  was  often  consider- 
able, it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  v/hen 
vacancies  occurred  persons  were  willing  to  pay  for 
being  admitted  to  fill  them  up.  Perhaps  the 
6s.  8J.  that  Katharine  ^V'ay  paid  was  at  a time 
when  there  were  no  vacancies,  but  was  expended 
to  purchase  the  next  six  appointments  as  the  lives 
fell  in.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  money  was  in  both 
cases  paid  for  the  furniture  and  household  ne- 
cessaries of  the  late  beadsman  by  his  successor  in 
the  bead  house.  Although  beadsmen  were  gene- 
rally attached  to  chantries,  and  wore  on  their 
gowns  the  badge  of  the  family,  for  the  repose  of 
some  of  whose  members  they  were  bound  to  pray, 
yet  their  services  were  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
higher  classes  ; there  were  in  many  parish  churches 
beadsmen  supported  by  the  contri’outions  of  the 

* Testamenta  Vetusta,  ed.  Kicolas,  i.  428.,  quoted  in 
Bock’s  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 
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parishioners,  whose  office  it  was  to  pray  for  the 
dead  who  slept  within  and  around  its  walls. 

F.  M.  H.  will  find  much  illustrating  this  and 
kindred  subjects  in  Dr.  Rock’s  Church  of  Our 
Fathers.  For  beadsmen  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  131— -142. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  correspondents  of  “ N. 
& Q when  quoting  churchwardens’  accounts  and 
other  parochial  documents,  would  give  the  name 
of  the  parish  to  which  each  document  belongs. 
They  would  often  by  this  means  furnish  a clue  to 
the  answer  of  their  Queries.  In  the  case  in 
question  I should  not  be  surprised  that,  if  the 
name  of  the  parish  were  known,  some  correspond- 
ent would  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  a copy  of  the 
will  of  the  founder  of  the  charity. 

Churchwardens’  accounts  are  a class  of  docu- 
ments that  have  been  hitherto  very  much  ne- 
glected. No  student  of  social  history  needs  to  be 
told  their  value,  but  unfortunately  parish  clerks 
are  neither  antiquaries  nor  correspondents  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  and  so  such  documents  remain  hidden, 
perhaps  perishing  by  damp,  or  affording  paper  to 
light  the  vestry  fire.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

I find  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts  for  the 
parish  of  Leverton  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  the 
lollowing  entries : 

“ 1535.  To  parish  priest  for  the  heade  rolle  of  Thomas 
Grafton  and  others,  1 shilling. 

“ 1541.  Copy  of  the  Bed  role  belongyng  to  the  prechynge 
atte  the  prechynge  crosse,  done  by  Edmund  Robertson  or 
by  hys  hej'res,  or  his  executors  — that  ye  schall  praye  for 
the  gud  estatte  of  Edmund  Robertson,  and  Alice  hj's 
wytfe. 

“ Eyrst,  ye  schall  praye  for  the  saulles  of  Edmund  Ro- 
bertson and  Alice  hj's  wyffe,  for  whos  saulles  thys  ser- 
mone  is  mayd  her  thys  daye. 

“ Item,  ye  schall  praye  for  the  saulles  of  Rycherde 
Robertson  and  Margaret  hys  wyffe,  sumtyme  beynge  the 
dawther  of  Roger  Jefferay. 

“ Item,  ye  schall  pray  for  the  saulles  of  John  Clements 
and  Agnes  hys  wyffe,  and  for  the  saulles  of  Master  John 
Thamworth  and  Thomas  Covell,  and  for  all  Crysten 
saulles.” 

This  last  extract  corroborates  the  opinion  that 
the  “ Bede  Roll  ” was  the  roll  of  persons  deceased 
for  whom  masses  and  prayers  were  to  be  offered. 

There  are  many  things  alluded  to  in  the  parish 
accounts  of  Leverton  (which  commence  in  1493) 
to  which  I shall  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  at  some  early  future  time. 

PisHET  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  found  the  fol- 
lowing sanctions  for  the  opinion  I have  expressed: 

“ Bede-roll  (Saxon)  is  a roll  or  list  of  such  as  Priests 
were  wont  to  pray  for  in  Churches.”  — See  Blount’s  Glos- 
sographia,  3rd  edition,  1670,  p.  78. 

“ Bead-roll,  a list  of  such  who  used  to  be  pray’d  for  in 
the  Church.”  — Bailey’s  Dictionary,  15th  edit.,  8vo., 


The  bead  roll  was  a roll,  or  list,  of  persons 
whose  souls  were  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  amount 
paid  was  for  that  purpose.  Your  correspondent 
F.  M.  H.  wishes  for  authorities  : will  you  allow  me 
to  refer  him  to  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words?  where  he  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“ Beadroll,  a list  of  persons  to  be  prayed  for ; a roll  of 
praj'ers  or  hymns ; hence  any  list.  They  were  prohibited 
in  England  in  1650.  See  Croft’s  Excerpta  Antigua,  p.  13. ; 
Teit.  Vetust.,  p.  388. ; Topsell’s  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  171. ; 
Elorio,  in  V.  Chidppole.” 

Would  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  your  corre- 
spondent F.  M.  H.  that  it  might  have  been  as  well 
if  he  had  used  the  same  precaution,  which  he 
wishes  to  impress  on  those  who  reply  to  his  Query, 
and  given  the  authority  for  his  extract,  as  it 
would  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  to  what 
parish  the  account  book  belongs. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 

Derby. 


On  the  day  after  the  publication  of  the  Note  on 
this  point  by  F.  M.  H.,  I was  accidentally  fur- 
nished with  an  illustration  to  it.  The  old  clerk 
(who  is  also  the  schoolmaster)  of  a country  parish 
on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire, 
told  me  that  he  had  written  a certain  sick  woman’s 
name  upon  “ the  Bede-roll.”  I imagined  this  to 
be  some  charity  list,  but  I found  it  to  be  that  list 
of  sick  persons  who  desired  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation.  The  old  clerk  told  me  that  he  had 
never  called  this  sick-list  by  any  other  name  than 
“ the  Bede-roll.”  Cuxhbekt  Bede. 


“the  world  unmasked.” 

(2"‘»  S.  ii.  390. ; iii.  256.) 

My  edition  of  this  work  is  published  by  J. 
Phillips,  London,  8vo.,  1786;  but  not  possessing 
Le  Monde  fou  prefere  au  Monde  sage,  I am  not 
able  by  comparison  to  decide  whether  the  former 
work  is  a translation  from  it.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  production  of  Mdlle.  Hubert,  con- 
cerning whom  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
Bib.  Universelle,  and  other  similar  works.  She 
was  also  the  authoress  of  Lettres  sur  la  Religion 
essentielle  d V Homme,  1738,  awork  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  note.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  remark 
how  the  standard  of  true  religion  varies  from  age 
to  age  in  men’s  minds  ; the  heresy  of  one  century, 
first  persecuted,  then  tolerated,  becoming  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  next ; while  the  religion  which  it 
displaces  becomes  superstition,  and  a new  form  of 
infidelity  is  born,  destined  to  pass  through  the 
same  vicissitudes  as  its  predecessors.  Thus  the 
Letters  which  are  now  characterised  as  “ a most 
pithy  and  pointed  growth  of  an  earnest  and  de- 
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vout  mind,”  and  to  have  been  in  “ keen  request  by 
zealous  Christians  of  freely  inquiring  minds,”  form 
the  subject  of  one  of  Voltaire’s  Lettres  au  Prince 
de  Brunswick,  sur  Rabelais  et  sur  d'avires  Auteurs 
accuses  (P avoir  mal  parle  de  la  Religion  Chretienne ; 
while  of  the  form  of  religion  pronounced  essential 
in  these  Letters,  Voltaire  remarks  : 

“ 11  faut  convenir  que  mallienreusement  cette  religion 
essentielle  est  le  pnr  th^isme,  tel  que  les  noachides  le  pra- 
tiquferent,  avant  que  Dieu  eut  daigne  se  faire  un  peuple 
chdri  dans  les  ddserts  de  Sinw  et  d’Horeb.” 

Another  writer  remarks : 

“Get  ouvrage,  traduit  en  Anglois  et  en  Allemand,  a 
cssuye  des  contradictions  et  de  justes  censures.  L’auteur 
se  borne  au  pur  ddisme.  Mile.  Huber  etait  protestante. 
Elle  avait  des  connaissances  et  de  I’esprit ; mais  elle  ne 
savoit  pas  toujours  ddvelopper  ses  iddes,  et  leur  donner 
cet  dclat  lumineux  qui  dissipe  I’obscurite'  de  la  mdta- 
physique.  Elle  n’avait  jamais  lu  d’autre  livre  que  la 
bible.”  — Nouveau  Diet.  Historigue,  18041 

In  the  production  of  this  book,  thus  promul- 
gating abstract  Deism,  Voltaire  further  tells  us 
that  Mile.  Hubert  was  assisted  by  an  eminent 
metaphysician  : we  are  now  farther  advanced  — a 
male  and  female  philosopher  of  the  present  day 
teach  pure  Atheism : will  another  century  see 
Atkinson  and  Martineau  0?i  Man's  Nature  and 
Development  a favourite  manual  of  “ zealous 
Christians”?  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


tn  nffSfiwr  «aucrtcS. 

Education  of  the  Peasantry  (2”‘*  S.  iii.  87.  279.) 
— In  answer  to  Viator’s  inquiry,  I have  some 
recollection  of  seeing  a report  of  a case  of  assault 
dismissed  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  police  courts, 
on  the  plea  of  the  defendant  that  he  was  simply  en- 
forcing his  right  to  walk  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  way  that  he  was  going,  and  that  if  the  plaintiff 
had  only  kept  to  his  own  right-hand  side  he  would 
not  have  been  pushed  into  the  gutter  as  he  was. 
I have  a faint  glimmering  that  I met  with  this 
report  in  a volume  of  one  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  newspaper,  1841  to  1843,  or 
thereabouts.  I think  I have  seen  notices  in  Nor- 
wich and  in  Bristol,  that  the  mayor  recommended 
pedestrians  to  adopt  the  London  rule  in  walking, 
but  these  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  a remedy 
for  the  inconvenience  that  occur  to  me.  Viator 
might  easily  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of 
the  rule,  if  he  would  only  come  to  London,  and 
endeavour  to  walk  in  any  crowded  thoroughfare, 
Bond  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  or  Cheapside,  when  densely  crowded ; 
keeping  to  his  left  for  one  half  the  length  of  the 
street,  and  to  his  right  for  the  other  half.  I have 
a suspicion,  too,  that  if  a person  is  seen  either 
pertinaciously  keeping  to  his  left  side,  or  evidently 
undecided  on  which  side  of  the  footpath  he  ought 


to  walk,  his  pockets,  or  rather  their  contents,  are 
apt  to  be  marked  by  the  light-fingered  gentry  for 
their  own.  Vrvan  Eheged. 

Yarmouth. 

Indian  War  Medal  (2"“*  S.  ii.  508.)  — If  R.  H. 
B.  will  send  me  a careful  impression,  in  sealing 
wax,  on  a card  of  both  sides  of  this  medal,  I will 
endeavour  to  find  out  for  what  purpose,  and  when, 
it  was  engraved.  R.  S. 

“ Hobby  Groom  ” and  “ Bottle  Groom  ” (2"'’  S. 
iii.  199.) — I would  suggest  that  the  hobby-groom 
was  the  groom  who^  attended  to  the  light  horses 
formerly  called  nags,  latterly  hacks.  By  the  Com- 
mission of  Array  for  Wiltshire  of  1484  {Pat.  Rolls, 
2 Rich.  in.  m.  20.  d.  [7]  d.  2nd  col.),*  the  com- 
missioners were  to  array  the  men-at-arms  (heavy 
cavalry),  hobilers  (light  cavalry),  and  archers 
(probably  mounted  archers  who  acted  as  skir- 
mishers) . The  animals  ridden  by  the  hobilers 
were  called  hobbies,  and  were  many  of  them  pro- 
bably mares ; the  heavy  horses  of  the  men-at- 
arms  being  usually  stallions,  as  all  the  horses  are 
which  are  represented  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 
I have,  however,  never  met  with  any  ancient  au- 
thority showing  that  the  hobilers  were  mounted 
on  mares  only.  If  the  hobby  was  a light  horse,  it 
would  be  a very  probable  duty  for  the  hobby- 
groom  that  he  should  ride  with  messages.  The 
term  “ bottle-groom  ” I never  saw  or  heard 
before.  But  as  in  the  county  of  Worcester  a 
small  truss  of  hay  is  still  called  a bottle  of  hay,  it 
is  possible  that  the  bottle-groom  was  the  groom 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  hay. 

F.  A.  Carrington. 

Ogboume  St.  George. 

Nolo  Episcopari  (2"‘*  S.  ii.  258.)  — St.  Bernard 
in  his  Treatise  on  Bishops  says  : (I.  ch.  vii.)  : 

“ When  you  were  first  conducted  to  the  episcopal  chair, 
you  shed  tears,  you  held  back,  you  entreated  support, 
saying  how  much  it  was  for  you  to  undertake ; too  much, 
for  your  single  strength,  crying  out  that  you  were  a 
miserable  unworthy  person ; that  you  were  not  fit  for  so 
sacred  an  ofidee ; not  sufficient  for  such  great  responsi- 
bility.” 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Moses  Fowler  (2"'*  S.  iii.  247.)  — I can  add 
very  little  to  the  account  of  Moses  Fowler  given 
by  your  correspondents,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
know  more.  He  was  the  first  dean  appointed 
after  the  reconstitution  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
by  James  in  a.d.  1604,  after  a dissolution  of  more 
than  fifty  years.  In  1608  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Anthony  Higgens,  as  appears  on  a table  of 
the  Dignitaries  of  Ripon  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House.  His  monument,  a stone  altar  tomb  sur- 
mounted by  a flat  entablature,  in  the  Jacobean 
style,  exhibits  a full-length  figure  of  the  dean  in 

* In  the  Rolls  Chapel. 
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canonicals,  reclining  on  his  left  side,  with  the  head 
raised  and  resting  upon  his  hand.  Between  the 
figure  and  the  entablature  is  a square  tablet,  upon 
which  an  inscription  appears  to  haTe  beenpamfefi?. 
Not  a letter  of  this  is  now  visible,  only  some  small 
portions  of  paint  to  show  how  it  had  been  exe^ 
cuted.  The  Eipon  registers  do  not  reach  back  to 
the  date  of  his  supposed  death,  but  there  appears 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  event  took  place 
in  the  year  1608.  Patoncb. 

The  inscription  on  Dean  Fowler’s  tomb  is  given 
in  Gent’s  Ripon  (p.  126.)  ; but,  as  that  work  is 
rare,  I subjoin  a copy  of  the  epitaph  : — 

“ M.  S. 

“ Moysis  Fowler,  S.T.B.,  hujus  Ecclesise  Collegiatae 
Sancti  Wilfridi  de  Eipon,  ac  Serenissimo  Prinoipi  Jacobo 
Eestauratse,  Decani  Primi : necnon  Danielis  Fowler,  A.M., 
Moysis  filii,  ac  suse  uxoris,  Janse  Fowler.  Danielis  offi- 
cium  sacrum  esse  hoc  monumentum  Testamento  suo 
voluit  refici. 

“ Coelum,  Terra,  Homines,  de  re  rixantur  eadem ; 
Fowlerum  qoisquis  vindicat  esse  suum. 

Nuncius  fe  coelo,  tandem  componere  lites, 

Fati,  descendens,  ultima  jussa  refert. 

Turn  moriens  animam  coelo,  corpusque  sepulcro, 
Nobis  ingenii  clara  trophaea  dedit.” 

Dunelmensis. 

“ The  sunbeam  passes  through  pollution  unpol- 
luted" (2"'*  S.  iii.  218.)  — This  thought,  mentioned 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith,  respect- 
ing which  Queries  and  Replies  have  occurred  in 
the  2“'’  S.  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  vol.  i.  pp.  114.  304.  442. 
502.,  and  which  has  been  traced  back  to  Eusebius 
by  Eieionnach  in  the  present  volume,  p.  218., 
can  be  carried  back  still  further.  In  the  apolo- 
getic books  of  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis,  cap.  20., 
our  author  adverts  to  the  arguments  of  those, 
whether  Pagans  or  lax  Christians,  who  defended 
the  practice  of  frequenting  the  public  shows  and 
spectacles.  After  refuting  those  who  objected 
that  no  express  prohibition  of  such  entertainments 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  he  notices  a new 
argument  which  had  come  to  his  ears  : 

“ Novam  defensionem  suaviludii  cujusdam  audivi. 
Sol,  inquit,  imo  etiam  ipse  Deus,  de  coelo  spectat,  nec 
contaminatur.  Sane  sol  et  in  cloacam  radios  suos  defert, 
neo  inquinatnr.”  — Tertulliaui  Opera,  ed.  Leopold.  Lips. 
1839,  in  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Lat.  Selecta. 

E.  Smirke, 

Origin  of  the  Tread-wheel  (2°“*  S.  iii.  291.)  — 
Without  detracting  from  the  credit  given  to  the 
late  Mr.  Cubitt  for  “ starting  into  existence  ” this 
machine  as  a mode  of  punishment,  the  idea  of 
working  a mill  by  the  power  of  a man  walking,  as 
it  were,  without  ever  progressing,  or  rather  tread- 
ing on  pieces  of  wood  fastened  to  the  outer  peri- 
phery of  a wheel,  was  no  novelty.  The  prin- 
ciple is  shown  in  a clever  woodcut  of  a corn  mill 
worked  in  such  a way  in  the  Theatrum  Machina- 
rum  Novum,  by  A.  G.  Bockler,  printed  at  Nurem- 


burgh,  1662,  fol. ; wherein  may  also  be  seen  other 
cuts  of  mills  worked  by  men  treading  inside  the 
periphery  of  a large  wheel,  in  the  same  way  that 
a kitchen  spit  was  formerly  turned  by  a dog  after 
the  manner  of  a squirrel  in  his  round-about  cage. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Jewish  Tradition  respecting  the  Sea  Serpent 
(2“'*  S.  iii.  149.)  — Not  having  seen  any  answer 
to  this  Query,  I venture  to  suggest  that  the  tra- 
dition (if  it  ever  existed)  was  invented  to  account 
for  Psalm  Ixxiv.  14.,  “ Thou  brakes!  the  heads  of 
leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to 
the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness,”  — a text 
which  is  generally  considered  to  refer  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Egyptian  host  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  their  carcases  becoming  a prey  to  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  neighbouring  desert. 

J.  Eastwood. 

Dr.  Watts  and  Nash  (2°'^  S.  iii.  205.)  — Mr. 
Riley  is  mistaken.  Dr.  Watts  is  purposely  pa- 
raphrasing part  of  a book,  which  will  repay  pe- 
rusal a good  deal  better  than  Pierce  Pennilesse. 
See  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  xxvi.  14.,  “ As  the  door 
turneth,”  &c. ; vi.  10.,  “ A little  more  sleep,”  &c.  ; 
xxiv.  30.,  “ I went  by  the  field,”  &c. 

Perhaps  Nash  had  wisely  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  book.  P.  P. 

Tessone  and  Broccu  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  270.)  — I beg  to 
inform  E.  G.  R.  that  I very  much  doubt  whether 
the  difference  of  signification  between  the  two 
words  “ Tessone  and  Broccu  ” can  ever  be  with 
any  certainty  ascertained.  Dr.  Donaldson,  who 
generally  is  very  happy  in  his  derivation  of  words, 
does  not  even  mention  them  in  his  Varronianus 
or  New  Cratylus,  and  I cannot  but  think  that,  had 
they  been  worthy  of  investigation,  he  would  have 
mentioned  them. 

If  E.  G.  R.  will  turn  to  his  Latin  Dictionary 
he  will  find 

“ Bkochus,  having  the  teeth  and  nether  jaw  project- 
ing more  than  the  other.” 

I think  E.  G.  R.’s  derivation  of  tessone  far- 
fetched. All  good  French  Dictionaries  contain 
a word  very  nearly  similar ; indeed,  if  I mistake 
not,  it  is  the  same  word  for  “ tesson,  m.,  a badger.” 

If  E.  G.  R.  is  a naturalist  I should  think,  from 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  name,  he  will  soon  de- 
termine the  signification  of  “broccu.”  K.  K.  K. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Monoliths  (2”'*  S.  ill.  189.)  _— Pompey’s  (more 
properly  Diocletian’s)  pillar  is  red  granite  from 
Upper  Egypt ; according  to  AVilkinson  the  shaft, 
composed  of  an  entire  block,  measures  73  feet;  the 
total  height  of  the  pillar,  including  pedestal  and 
capital,  is  98  feet  9 in. 

Cleopatra’s  Needles,  also  to  be  seen  at  Alex- 
andria, are  remarkable  monoliths.  I have  not  a 
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note  of  their  height.  They  are  formed  out  of  the 
same  granite  as  Diocletian’s  pillar.  One  which 
was  presented  to  the  British  Government  lies  on 
the  ground,  and  when  I last  saw  it  was  half  buried 
by  the  new  fortifications  of  Alexandria. 

I remember  seeing  some  remarkable  monoliths 
in  China  : they  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
very  remarkable  bridge  connecting  two  small 
towns  called  Yung  Lan  and  Loey  Lan,  standing 
on  opposite  shores  of  a large  lagoon  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  near  Chin  Chew,  in  the  province  of  Fo  Kien. 
On  referring  to  some  notes  made  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  there,  I find  some  of  the  blocks  (grey 
granite)  measured  40  feet  in  length,  and  3,  4,  and 
5 feet  in  thickness  and  width.  The  bridge  — 
which  was  a series  of  piers  with  these  enormous 
blocks  laid  from  one  to  the  other — was  about  half 
a mile  long  and  built  across  the  lagoon,  and  must 
have  been  a work  of  enormous  labour.  Many 
colossal  figures  of  Buddhist  saints  ornament  the 
bridge,  all  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  granite.  The 
two  towns  connected  by  the  bridge  were  at  one 
time  places  of  considerable  importancSJ . and  the 
remains  of  what  must  have  been  splendid  temples 
and  other  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen.  A. 

“ College  Recollections  ” (2““*  S.  iii.  90.  138.)  — 
In  reply  to  Eirionnach  I beg  to  say,  that  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  that  “ they  [the 
Sketches]  are  published  by  his  [the  author’s] 
executor,  to  whom,  a little  before  his  death,  he 
intrusted  his  papers,”  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O’Sul- 
livan could  not  have  been  the  author,  inasmuch 
as  he  still  is,  I am  happy  to  announce,  alive  and 
well.  The  Rev.  Samuel  O’Sullivan,  his  brother, 
and  a well-known  writer,  did  not  die  for  many 
years  after  1825,  in  which  year  the  publication  in 
question  made  its  appearance.  Abhba. 

Pence  a piece  (2“^  S.  ii.  66.  118.)  — We  have  an 
instance  of  this  phrase  in  A Character,  Panegyric 
and  Description  of  the  Legion  Club.  Dublin 
Printed  ; Glasgow  reprinted  in  the  year  mdcclvi. 

“ When  the  Rogues  their  country  fleece 
They  may  hope  for  Pence  a piece.” 

M.  K S. 

Composition  of  Fire-Balls,  8fC.  (2°*^  S.  iii.  289.) 

The  ingredients  inquired  after,  calefonia  and 
oyle  of  egeseles,  were,  I have  no  doubt,  rosin  (co- 
lophonia)  and  oil  of  egg-shells.  The  use  of  the 
former  as  a combustible  is  obvious  enough ; but 
what  virtue  the  tatter  could  impart  to  the  compo- 
sition of  fire-balls  is  not  so  apparent.  F.  C.  H. 

John  Loche  and  Freemasonry  (2°'^  S.  ii.  429.) 
— Allow  me  to  add  to  the  statement  of  T.  C.  S. 
(iii.  297.)  that  further  evidence,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Locke  is  a forgery,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell’s  Early  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Eng- 
land, 1844,  pp.  41 — 43.  Charles  Wxlie. 


Canticle  substituted  for  the  “ Te  Deum"  (2“^  S. 
ii.  370. ; iii.  145.  279.)  — “ When  was  this  com- 
posed, by  whom,  and  who  allowed  its  use  instead 
of  the  ‘ Te  Deum  ? ’ ” This  question  not  having 
yet  been  answered,  I may  state  that  the  first 
“parody”  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bonaven- 
ture,  Psalterium  B,  V.  Marice,  tom.  vi.  p.  480., 
Moguntim,  1609:  “Hymnus  instar  illius  qui 
ascribitur  Ambrosio  et  Aug.”  The  seraphic  doc- 
tor was  nominated  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York  in  England,  but  he  disin- 
terestedly refused  it. 

“ The  world  can  not  believe  that  oblique  relative  prayer 
is  all  that  is  sought.  .....  They  say  to  the  B.  Virgin, 
Sancta  Maria,  not  onely  ora  pro  nobis ; but,  succurre  mi- 
seris,  juva  pusillanimes,  refove  flebiles,  accipe  quod  ofleri- 
mus,  dona  quod  rogamus,  excusa  quod  timemus.”  — 
Andrewes,  Opuscula,  4*“,  Londini,  1629. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Leaning  Spires,  Spalding  (2'“'  S.  iii.  257.)  — 
Your  correspondent  P.  D.  P.  has,  I think,  taken 
great  liberties  with  us  Spalding  people.  How- 
ever, we  take  it  in  good  part,  and,  though  he  calls 
us  “ sleepy  folks,”  he  will,  I trust,  soon  find  that 
we  are  now  wide  awake,  and  with  our  zealous  old 
incumbent  at  our  head  are  just  going  both  to  re- 
store our  beautiful  church,  and  to  build  one,  if  not 
two  others,  our  population  having  of  late  years 
much  increased.  Does  P.  D.  P.  mean  Mr.  Buck- 
worth,  when  he  speaks  of  “ Mr.  Buckwater  ” dis- 
mounting to  go  by  Surfleet  church?  I have 
heard  the  story,  but  am  not  certain  of  the  old 
gentleman’s  name.  A Spalding  Man. 

Detached  Belfries  (1“  S.  vii.  viii.  passim.)  — It 
would  appear  that  this  is  a feature  of  the  eccle- 
siastical architecture  prevalent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Parana  and  Paraguay.  (Vide  Mansfield’s  Pa- 
raguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Plate,  edited  by  Kingsley, 
pp.  241.  312.  377.) 

“ The  cathedral  (at  Corrientes),  La  Matriz,  has  a tower 
standing  near  it,  quite  isolated,  for  the  bells,  which  sound 
like  cracked  saucepans.  Another  of  the  churches  has  the 
bells  hung  in  the  open  air  above  a stage,  on  which  a boy 
stands  to  strike  them.” 

“The  church  (at  Pilar,  formerly  called  Neembucu,  in 
Paraguay)  is  a neat  low  building  with  wide-spreading 
sloping  roof,  and  verandahs  on  each  side,  with  (by  way 
of  a belfry)  a neat  wooden  open  scaffold  tower,  about  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  high,  standing  near  it.” 

“ The  capilla,  or  parish  church  (at  Lambarre,  about  six 
miles  below  Assumption  on  the  Paraguay),  is  a pretty 
little  building,  as  all  small  white-washed  buildings  sur- 
rounded with  verdure  always  are,  with  a wooden  scaffold 
tower  standing  near  it,  and  the. bells  rmder  the  roof  at 
the  top.” 

E.  H.  A. 

Etherington  Family  (2*“*  S.  iii.  228.)  — There  is 
a monument  in  Trinity  churchyard,  Hull,  to 
Henry  Etherington  and  Jane  his  wife.  The 
former  died  Jan.  4,  1716,  aged  ninety. 

Di7N£LM£NS1S. 
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The  Bottom  of  the  Sea  (2"'’  S.  iii.  287.)  — Your 
correspondent  Alfred  Gattf  observes,  under 
this  head,  that  “Tennyson,  participating  in  the 
common  natural  impression,  seems  to  regard  the 
fate  of  a drowned  human  body  in  the  sea  as  being 
restlessly?  tossed  in  the  moving  waters,  which  are 
superficially  agitated  before  our  eyes,  by  tides  and 
winds.”  In  elucidation  of  this  remark,  as  well  as 
to  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  the  poet’s  view  of  the 
subject,  I would  beg  to  record  the  following  me- 
lancholy fact  on  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  as  indeed 
I think  it  merits  preservation. 

Wandering  through  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Rottingdean,  near  Brighton,  in  the  autumn  of 
1854,  I strolled  into  the  churchyard,  and  there 
saw  a tombstone  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Lieut.  Hope  of  the  Royal  Havy,  who  was  drowned 
on  March  6,  1838,  when  in  command  of  H.  M. 
schooner  “ Pincher,”  the  vessel  being  wrecked  on 
the  Owers,  when  all  on  board  perished.  His  body 
was  picked  up  at  Rottingdean  on  August  5 fol- 
lowing, and  there  interred.  I confess  this  melan- 
choly inscription  struck  me  forcibly,  from  the 
singular  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  wreck  of  the  vessel  and  the  recovery  of  the 
body,  — a period  wanting  but  a single  day  of  five 
months.  T.  C.  S. 

Boohs  Chained  in  Churches  (P*  S.  passim!)  — 
Amongst  those  noted  in  former  vols.  of  “ H.  & Q.” 
I have  not  noticed  the  black  letter  Bible  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  Originally  in  an  arch 
opposite  the  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  a breviary  of  the  Catholic  church 
was  deposited  by  his  order  for  the  service  of  both 
clergy  and  laity : the  Bible  now  supplies  its  place, 
but  the  original  inscription  remains  : 

“ Who  leyd  th)'s  hook  here  ? The  Reuerend  ffader  in 
God,  Richard  Beauchamp  bisschop  of  this  D}'ocese  of 
Salisbury.  Andwherfor?  to  this  entent,  that  Preestis 
and  Ministers  of  Goddis  Churche  may  here  have  the  oc- 
cupacion  thereof,  seyying  therein  theyre  div^me  servj'se, 
and  for  all  othir  that  lysten  to  sey  thereby  theyr  devo- 
cyon.  Asketh  he  eny  squall  mede  ? yee,  as  mouche  as 
our  Lord  lyst  to  reward  him  for  hys  good  entent,  praying 
euery  man  wos  duty  or  devocyon  is  eased  by  thys  booke 
they  woll  say  for  hym  thys  comune  orj'son  Dne  Jfiu  Xye, 
kneelyng  in  the  presence  of  thys  holy  Crosse,  for  the 
whyce  the  Reuerend  ffader  in  God  aboueseyed  bathe 
graunted  of  the  tresure  of  the  Churche  to  eny  man  xl 
dayys  of  pardun.” 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

A Novel  Game  of  Chess  (2"'^  S.  iii.  306.)— -Mr. 
Hackwood  having  sent  an  extract  from  Le  Nord, 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  novel  game  of  chess  to 
which  he  alludes  has  already  been  practised  in 
this  countrj.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Lowther  Rooms,  in  King 
William  Street,  Strand,  since  the  temporary  Cha- 
pel of  the  Oratorians,  and  still  more  recently 
occupied  as  Mr.  Woodin’ s Polygraphic  (?)  Hall, 
there  was  a large  chess-board  laid  on  the  floor, 


and  men  and  women,  dressed  as  pawns  and  pieces, 
were  in  attendance  for  the  use  of  those  who  might 
choose  to  play  at  what  was  termed  “ living  chess.” 
The  manner  was  as  follows  : — The  players  were 
mounted  in  two  boxes,  something  like  pulpits, 
and  directed  the  living  chess  to  move,  or  take  an 
opponent,  which  was  always  conducted  by  an 
encounter  of  weapons,  and  the  defeated  person 
driven  off  the  board.  The  charge  was  five  shil- 
lings each  player  per  game,  and  the  public  were 
admitted  at  one  shilling  each  as  spectators.  This 
account  may  be  relied  on,  as  the  writer,  being  a 
lover  of  the  game,  once  ventured  to  play  a game 
with  the  “ living  chess  but  he  found  that  how- 
ever novel  the  affair  was,  though  it  might  do  for 
once,  yet  the  battling  of  the  men  and  their  not 
being  specimens  of  “ still  life,”  was  very  perplex- 
ing to  the  player,  and  from  the  fidgetting  of  the 
individual  chess-men  he  was  in  momentary  expec- 
tation of  seeing  some  of  his  pawns,  or  pieces,  take 
huff  and  walk  off  the  board  without  leave.  The 
speculation  was  not  a successful  one,  as  few  good 
players  adapted  a second  edition  of  the  game  ; so 
it  remained  open  but  two  or  three  months,  and 
the  kings,  queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  and 
pawns,  doffed  their  costume,  and  sought  employ- 
ment in  some  other  sphere  where  they  were  more 
at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclination  than  at 
“ living  chess.”  M.  C. 

Jane  Holman  (2"'^  S;  iii.  238.)  — Richmond- 
lENSis  states  that  the  father  of  Jane  Holman  was 
“the  Rev.  F.  Hamilton,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton’s family.”  I have  before  me  a note  in  Mrs. 
Piozzi’s  handwriting  (at  Bath)  : in  reference  to 
Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  “ favourite  ” of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Piozzi  says  : 

“ She  was  the  mother  of  poor  dear  old  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  died  here,  in  the  Circus,  a very  few  years  ago.  He 
was  father  to  Lady  Aldborough,  yet  living,  and  to  Jane 
Holman,  lately  dead.  Prince  Frederick  was  his  godfather. 

I loved  Jane  Holman  sincerely.” 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Hamilton  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  the 
seventh  son  of  William,  third  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  vicar  of  Welling- 
borough, Northamptonshire.  Of  his  two  daugh- 
ters named  above.  Lady  Aldborough  will  best  be*^ 
recollected ; for  her  name  was  once  as  freely 
treated  by  the  public  as  ever  her  grandmothei"’s 
was.  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  note  appears  to  have  been 
written  between  1815  and  1818.  Jane  Hamilton 
was  Holman’s  first  wife  : she  died  in  1810.  The 
second  died  two  days  before  Holman  himself. 

J.  Doran. 

Overland  Itoute  to  Austi-alia  (2"'^  S.  iii.  244.)  — 
As  “ N.  & Q.”  has  now  become  such  a standard 
of  reference,  correspondents  should  be  very  care- 
ful as  to  the  correctness  of  their  Notes.  Your 
correspondent  W.  B.  C.  is  perhaps  unaware  that 
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the  present  is  only  the  re-commencement  of  the 
overland  route  to  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  the  first 
mail  contract  in  1853,  and  carried  on  the  line  for 
a twelvemonth,  when  it  was  discontinued  in  con- 
sequence of  so  many  of  their  steamers  having  been 
taken  for  transport-service  during  the  late  war. 
The  frst  mail,  therefore,  left  Southampton  per 
steam-ship  “ Ripon,”  on  December  20,  1852, 
and  reached  Sydney  on  March  19  by  the  “ Chu- 
san,"  the  commander  of  which  vessel  (Captain 
H.  Down)  was  presented  by  the  colonists  with  a 
valuable  gold  medal  struck  for  the  occasion. 

I should  not  have  thought  this  worth  noting, 
were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  erro- 
neous impression  of  W.  B.  C.  AV.  Bombay. 

Lord  Lyttelton  (i°'*  S.  iii.  270.) — More  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  Wraxall’s  Memoirs, 
i.  329.,  Gent.  Mag.,  1818,  i.  517.,  and  in  Tait's 
Magazine  for  December'and  January  last. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 


own  composition.  Its  being  sung  may  rest  with 
the  precentor,  and,  if  so,  he  might  be  reminded 
from  your  pages  that  the  custom  has  good  au- 
thority. F.  James. 

Epigram  on  “ Who  wrote  Icon  Basilike  ? ” (2"'*  S. 
iii.  301.)  — M.  N.  S.  has  spoiled  both  the  point  and 
the  rhythm  of  this  epigram.  It  should  run  thus : 

“ Who  wrote  Icon  Basilikfe 
‘ I,’  said  the  master  of  Trinity, 

‘ I,  with  my  little  divinity, 

I wrote  Who  wrote  Icon  Basilikh  ? ’ ” 

I understand  that  Archbishop  Whately  wrote 
this  smart  parody.  C.  Mansfield  Ingleby. 

Birmingham. 

Bell  Gables  (2"'^  S.  ii.  467.)  — Peakirk,  near 
Peterborough,  Northamptonshire,  and  Buckland, 
near  Dover,  are  instances  of  bell  gables  for  three 
bells.  The  former  undoubtedly  very  old  — I 
believe  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  — 
the  latter  may  be  taken  from  the  old  church,  the 
present  church  being  a restoration.  F.  J. 


liicliard  Johnson  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom  (2"‘'  S.  iii.  267.)  — F.  R.  S.  will  find 
some  bibliographical  information  respecting  Ri- 
chard Johnson  and  his  works  In  Mr.  Chappell’s 
preface  to  The  Croiun  Garland  of  Golden  Hoses, 
edit,  of  1612,  piinted  for  the  Percy  Society,  No. 
23,  1842.  Johnson’s  History  of  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom  was  in  print  but  a few  years 
ago,  as  a book  for  boys,  and  is  probably  still. 

L.  (1.) 

Gehazites  (2'"'  S.  iii.  169.)  — In  the  English 
Chronicle,  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
p.  112.,  the  following  verses  are  among  a set 
placarded  on  St.  Paul’s  gates  in  1395  by  the  Lol- 
lards : 

“ Surgunt  ingrati  Giezitie  Simone  nati 
Nomine,  prelati  hoc  defensare  parati.” 

Foxe  renders  the  lines  thus  : 

“ But  Giersites  full  ingrate 
From  sinful  Simon  sprung.” 

Gehazi  is  Giezi  (2  Kings  iv.  & v.  ptass.')  in  the 
Vulgate.  Mackenzie  AValcott,  M.A. 

Thanks  after  the  Gospel  (2"'*  S.  ii.  467.)  — If 
you,  and  I may  add  your  readers,  are  not  tired  of 
the  subject,  I would  add  the  following  instance, 
which  shows  we  have  no  need  to  go  into  “ the 
nooks  and  coimers  of  England,”  as  one  of  your 
correspondents  says,  to  find  one.  A few  years 
since  it  (“  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O Lord,  for  thy 
Holy  Gospel”)  was  usually  sung  in  our  own  St. 
Paul’s. 

I do  not  remember  to  have  heard  it  since  Att- 
wood’s  time.  I wish  his  worthy  successor,  Mx. 
Goss,  would  revive  this  thanksgiving,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  though  no  musician,  very  good, 
certainly  very  pleasing,  and  possibly  Attwood’s 


Brick  Buildings  (2'"*  S.  iii.  199.)  — I do  not 
think  you  have  noticed  Little  AVenham  Hall,  in 
Suffolk,  which  is,  according  to  the  Glossary,  built 
of  Flemish  bricks,  and  of  the  date  1260.  J.  C.  J. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  new  volume  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham’s  edition  of 
The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  embraces  the  period  be- 
tween the  years  1746  and  1756  ; which  includes,  of  course, 
the  close  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  with  the  subsequent 
trials,  executions,  &c.,  of  the  Rebel  Lords.  These  Wal- 
pole narrates  with  all  his  characteristic  liveliness  and 
powers  of  description.  As  we  turn  over  letter  after  letter, 
now  enjoying  a witticism  of  George  Selwyn  — now  a 
little  bit  of  VValpole’s  own  malice — picking  up  in  one 
the  last  bit  of  scandal,  in  another  the  newest  political 
move — now  taking  part  in  a squabble  at  the  opera — now 
witnessing  one  in  the  Ro}'al  Closet,  and  then  becoming 
partizans  almost  in  some  fierce  parliamentary  struggle  — 
we  seem,  under  the  influence  of  his  witty  and  able  pen, 
to  be  actual  spectators  of  the  scene.  Nowhere  is  the 
minor  history  of  that  time  so  pleasantly  related  as  in 
Walpole’s  delightful  gossip;  nowhere  is  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  so  graphically 
touched  off,  as  in  these  models  of  familiar  letters. 

Mr.  Chappell’s  amusing  and  instructive  work  on  the 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time  increases  in  interest  as 
it  proceeds.  The  Ninth  Part,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
if  not  quite  so  rich  as  some  of  its  predecessors  in  musical 
illustration,  is  particularly  rich  in  its  literary  portions.  The 
Introduction  to  the  Robin  Hood  Songs  is  very  carefully 
compiled;  but  the  portion  of  the  present  Number  which 
will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  well  deserves 
it,  is  Mr.  Chappell’s  notice  of  the  Effects  of  Puritanism 
upon  Music  and  its  Accessories ; and  his  Introduction  to 
the  Music  of  the  Commonwealth  Period.  By  the  bye, 
we  ought  to  call  attention  to  what  may  be  called  two 
Musical  Supplements  to  the  work  before  us:  the  one 
containing  a selection  of  the  best  airs  under  the  title  of 
Old  English  Ditties  Harmonized,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
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which  may  be  sung  by  three  or  five  voices,  or  any  num- 
ber in  chorus;  and  the  second  consisting  of  a similar 
selection  of  Old  English  Ditties  arranged  with  Symphonies 
and  Accompaniments,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  literary  friends  that  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  will  close  at  the  end 
of  the  present  month,  and  that  on  the  16th  of  May  the 
new  Reading-room  mil  be  opened.  This  new  room,  with 
its  dome  the  largest  in  diameter  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pantheon,  which  is  two  feet  larger  (being 
142  feet),  will  contain  accommodation  for  300  readers, 
each  with  a separate  and  most  convenient  table,  4 feet 
3 inches  long.  On  the  subject  of  the  vexed  question  of  a 
Catalogue,  we  learn  from  a long  and  interesting  article  in 
The  Times  of  Tuesday  last  — an  article  obviously  written 
by  authority  — that  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  Ca- 
talogues into  one  Catalogue  is  proceeding  rapidly  — that 
the  “ letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  constitute  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  Catalogue,  and  that  this  portion  completed 
will  be  placed  in  the  new  reading-room  on  its  opening. 
It  will  be  comprised  in  500  volumes.”  We  would  add  that 
notice  has  been  issued  that  all  frequenters  of  the  reading- 
room  will  be  required  to  produce  their  tickets. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  Manchester  will  be  opened  on  the  5th  of  next 
month.  So  rich,  so  varied,  and  so  extensive  are  the  col- 
lections which,  — owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  men  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  liberality  with  which  the  owners  of  the 
choicest  works  have  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee, — are  now  congregated  at  Manchester,  that  any 
attempt  to  describe  them  within  our  limited  space  would 
be  fruitless.  A reference  to  the  advertisement  in  another 
column  will  show  their  variety ; and  in  a few  days  a cheap 
catalogue  will  be  issued,  in  which  the  various  jewels  in 
this  peerless  casket  will  be  clearly  and  distinctly  par- 
ticularked. 


We  have  to  request  the  indulgence  of  many  Correspondents  for  the 
postponement  of  their  articles.  We  have  a very  large  mass  in  type^  and 
among  them  many  papers  of  great  interest, 

Varlov  ap  Harry  and  3.  B.  {who  wrote  on  Crust  of  Red  Wine  in  “ N. 
& Q.”  ofWthFeb,  lasi.^  We  have  letters  for  these  Correspondents,  How 
shaJl  thsy  befomuarded? 

Oed  Fogies.  Editionabicts  will  find  ample  iUusiration  of  this  epithet 
in  our  1st  Series,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 

The  Two  Kings  op  Brentford.  J,  D.  (Baltimore,  Maryland.)  The 
allusion  is  to  Act  II.  Sc.  2.  of  The  Rehearsal,  where  ike  stage  direction 
is  — Enter  the  Two  Kin^hand  in  hand" — where,  although  no  sta^ 
direction  is  given,  it  is  believed  they  entered  smelling  to  one  nosegay.  See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  iv.  369. 

Devoniensis.  The  Exon  Domesday  Book  will  he  found  in  The  Domes- 
day Book,  published  in  ^ vols.  folio,  1783—1816.  Full  particulars  of  it 
will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Ellis's  valuable  General  Introduction  to  Domes- 
day Book. 

J.  F.  A notice  of  the  altar  controversy  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
will  be  found  in  o^ir  1st  S.  v.  57. 

J.  C.  The  Moguls  are  the  best  cards,  and  are  stamped  with  the  figure 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Harrys,  Highlanders, 

4-c. 

F.  C.  3fendelssohJi'$  Elijah  first  performed  at  Birmingham  on 
Aug.  26, 18i6,  and  critically  noticed  in  The  Athen$um  of  A ug.  29,  1846, 
p.891.  It  was  also  performed  at  Exeter  Hall  on  April\Q,\%\7.  iSeeThe 
Times,  hut  especially  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  following  day,  as  well 
as  The  Athen^um  of  April  24,  1847,  p.  441.  ; and  p.  767.  of  the  same 
volume. 

Devoniensis.  Brice's  History  of  Exeter,  1802, intended  to  be  issued 
periodically,  but  ceased  after  the  appearance  qf  the  second  part. 

Henry  Kensington.  Both  works  are  in  the  British  Museum.  A Judg- 
ment of  the  Comet  which  became  first  generally  visible  at  Dublin,  Dec. 
13,  1680;  Bond.  1682,fivo.,  published  anonymously,  and  is  entered  in 
the  Catalogue  under  Cometa.  It  is  by  Dr.  Edward  Wctenhnll,  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  Abraham  Rockenback's  work  is  entitled  Tractatus  de  Cometis, 
8vo.  1602. 

H.  T.  Ridey.  On  the  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  ?c.  4., 
consult  the  notes  in  Jlalone's  Shakspeare,  by  Boswell. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  yb?’ 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Fublishers  {including  the  Half^ 
yearly  Index)  is  lls.  4d„  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  ^ Messes.  Bell  aj^d  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


KIRBY  AND  SPENCE’S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

FOURTH  THOUSAND  OF  THE  SE- 
VENTH AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Just  published,  in  One  closely-printed  Volume, 
of  600  pages,  crown  8vo.,  price  5s.  cloth. 

TNTRODUCTION  TO  ENTO- 

J.  MOLOGY  ; or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  Comprising  an  Account  of 
Noxious  and  Useful  Insects ; of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Societies,  Mo- 
tions.  Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  WIL- 
LIAM KIRBY.  M.A.,F.R.S.,F.L.S.,  Rector 
of  Barham  ; and  WILLIAM  SPENCE,  ESQ., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Seventh  Edition  (Fourth  Thou- 
sand), with  an  Appendix  relative  to  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Work. 

“ No  work  in  the  English  language,  we  be- 
lieve, has  done  more  than  Kirby  and  Spence’s 
learned  and  popular  Introduction  to  spread 
the  taste  for  Natural  History  at  home.  . . . 
The  book  is,  indeed,  a marvel  of  cheapness  — 
considerably  more  than  600  closely-printed 
octavo  pages  for  five  shillings.  1 . . To  our 
readers,  old  and  young  — parents,  cliildren. 
teachers,  respectively  — we  say,  ‘ buy  and  read  ? ’ 
enjoy,  verify,  and  enlarge,  by  the  use  of  your 
own  eyes  and  faculties,  the  curious  details  in 
rural  economy,  animal  biography,  and  mental 
philosophy,  amassed  with  so  much  study  and 
personal  observation,  and  digested  with  equal 
taste  and  judgment  by  the  learned  authors,  in- 
dissolubly associated  in  fame  and  remem- 
brance, as  they  were  in  life-long  friendship, 
though  now  for  a little  while  separated  by  a 
temporal  change.  To  the  survivor  of  the  two 
we  owe  a very  charming  addition  to  the  vo- 
lume, in  the  shape  of  letters  and  recollections 
connected  with  the  first  conception  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  the  cordial  friendship 
which,  having  originated  and  matured  the  \m- 
dertaking,  so  long  survived  its  completion  and 
participated  its  success."  ~ Maiural  History 
Review,  July  1856,  p.  51. 

London  ; LONGMAN,  BROWN,  & CO. 


Pictorial  Work  liy 
George  Cruikskank. 

On  Thursday  next  will  be  published,  in  royal 
8vo.,  No.  I.,  to  be  continued  monthly  and 
completed  in  Ten  Numbers,  each  containing 
2 Plates,  price  One  Shilling, 

The  life  of  sir  john 

FALSTAFF,  illustrated  by  GEORGE 
CRUEKSHANK.  With  a Biography  of  the 
Knight  from  Authentic  Sources  by  ROBERT 
B.  BROUGH,  ESQ. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  & CO. 
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In  crown  8vo.,  pp.  360,  price  6s.,  cloth. 

'HE  OCCULT  SCIENCES.  — 

L A Series  of  Sketches  of  the  Traditions  and 
Superstitions  of  Past  Ages,  and  the  Marvels  of 
the  Present  Dav.  Bv  REV.  E.  SMEDLEY, 
M.A.  : REV.  HENRY  THOMPSON,  M.A.  ; 
W.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  LL.D. ; and  ELIHU 
RICH,  ESQ. 

London  and  Glasgow ; 

RICHARD  GRIFFIN  & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPPITC  POR- 
TRAITS OF  LITERARY  MEN.  By 
DR.  DIAMOND,  F.S.A. 

MESSRS.  BELL  & DALDY  Imve  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  that  they  have  received 
copies  of  the  following  Photographic  Portraits 
by  DR.  DIAMOND,  which  may  now  be  had, 
price  3s.  6d.  each  : 

SIR  HENRY  ELLIS,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  REV.  DR.  MAJOR,  of  King’s  College. 
PETER  CUNNINGHAM.  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

The  EDITOR  OF  “NOTES  AND  QUE- 
RIES.” 

London  : BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


TO  CLERGYMEN  AND  BOOK  COL- 
LECTORS. 

A CATALOGUE  of  above  1300 

Lots  of  Theological,  Antiq^uorian,  Bio- 
graphical, and  Miscellaneous  Books,  GRATIS 
and  POST  FREE  on  application  to  THOIMAS 
WILSON,  Bookseller,  83.  Mill  Street,  Mac- 
clesfield. 

Old  Books  bought  or  exchanged. 

POPtrXiAR  BOOKS  BV  JOHXiT 
TIIVEBS,  F.S.A. 

Fourth  Thousand,  with  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette,  3s.  6d., 

URIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY  ; 

\J  with  NEW  LIGHTS.  A Book  for  Old 
and  Young.  By  JOHN  TIMES,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  “ Curiosities  of  London.” 

By  the  same  Author,  3s.  6d.,  Foiurtcenth 
Thousand, 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY 

KNOWN,  familiarly  explained.  A Book  for 
Old  and  Young. 

“ Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr. 
Timbs’s  encyclopaidic  varieties,  should  ever 
after  be  a good  tea-table  talker,  an  excellent 
companion  for  children,  a ‘well-read  person,’ 
and  a proficient  lecturer  ; for  Mr.  Timbs  has 
stored  iip  in  this  little  volume  more  knowledge 
than  is  to  be  found  in  a hundred  books  that 
might  be  named.”  — A thenceum. 

DAVID  BOGUE,  Fleet  Street. 

Living  celebrities,  a 

Series  of  Photographic  Portraits,  by 
MAULL  & POLYBLANK.  The  Number  for 
APRIL  contains, 

ROWLAND  HILL,  ESQ., 
with  Memoir.  ^ 

MAULL  & POLYBLANK,  55.  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  all  Book  and  Printsellers  ; and 
DAVID  BOGUE,  86.  Fleet  Street. 
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NIEBUHR  ON  THE  LEGEND  OP  TAEPEIA. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Roman  History,,  Nie- 
buhr, after  having  related  the  well-known  story  of 
Tarpeia,  of  her  treachery  to  the  Romans,  and  of 
the  price  of  her  treachery  being  converted  into 
the  instrument  of  her  death,  proceeds  to  illustrate 
that  story  by  the  following  remarks  : 

“Tlie  remembrance  of  her  guilt  is  still  living  in  a po- 
pular legend.  The  ivhole  Capitoline  Hill  is  pierced  ivith 
quarries  or  passages  cut  in  very  remote  times  through 
the  loose  tufo.  IMany  of  these  have  been  blocked  up ; but 
near  the  houses  erected  upon  the  rubbish  which  covers 
the  hundred  steps,  on  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  facing 
the  Forum,  beside  some  ruinous  buildings  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Palazzaccio,  several  of  them  are  still  acces- 
sible. A report  that  there  was  a well  here  of  extraor- 
dinar3'  deptli,  which  must  have  been  older  than  the 
aqueducts,  since  no  one  would  have  been  at  the  labour  of 
digging  it  afterward,  and  which  no  doubt  supplied  the 
garrison  with  ivater  during  the  siege  by  the  Gauls,  at- 
tracted me  into  this  labj’rinth.  Some  girls  from  the 
neighbouring  houses  were  our  guides,  and  told  us  as  ive 
went  along,  that  in  the  heart  of  the  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia 
is  sitting,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  bound  by  a 
spell ; none  who  tried  to  go  to  her  could  ever  find  out  the 
5vat' ; once  onlj-  had  she  been  seen,  by  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  girls.  The  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  smiths 
and  common  victuallers,  without  the  slightest  touch  of 
that  seemingly  living  knowledge  of  antiquit3q  which 
other  classes  of  the  Romans  hai'e  dratvn  from  the  turbid 
sources  afforded  bj'  popular  books  : so  that  genuine  oral 
tradition  has  kept  the  story  of  Tarpeia  for  five  and  twenty 
hundred  j'ears  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people,  who 
for  manj'  centuries  have  been  strangers  to  the  names  of 
Clodia  and  Cornelia.”  — History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  230., 
Eng.  Transl. 

The  experience  of  all  countries  contradicts  the 
supposition  that  a genuine  oral  tradition,  respect- 
ing any  matter  of  fact,  can  be  preserved  for  a 
period  of  time  at  all  approaching  that  indicated  in 
this  passage ; namely,  2500  years,  composed  of 
700  years  before,  and  1800  years  after,  the 
Christian  era.  The  narrative  of  Niebuhr  is  cir- 
cumstantial ; but  considering  the  liability  to  mis- 
take or  deceit  in  the  case  of  a stranger  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  common  people, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  record  the 
names  of  his  informants,  and  particularly  of  the 
person  who  was  supposed  to  have  seen  the  en- 
chanted Tarpeia. 

Tlirough  the  kindness  of  a common  friend,  I 
have  lately  been  able  to  obtain  some  information 
on  the  subject,  from  Dr.  Pantaleoni,  an  accom- 
plished Roman  physician,  who,  at  my  request, 
undertook  the  task  of  verifying  Niebuhr’s  alleged 
discovery.  He  has  favoured  me  with  a letter, 
containing  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  dated 
Rome,  Nov.  9,  1856,  from  which  I subjoin  all 
that  is  material  to  the  question  : 

“ Of  the  existence  of  the  well  mentioned  by  Niebuhr 


there  is  no  doubt,  as  I visited  it  myself;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  aqueducts,  as  some  pas- 
sages belonging  to  them  cross  it  in  four  different  directions. 
The  ivell  is  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  in  the  garden  of  the 
new  Protestant  hospital.  With  respect  to  the  popular 
legend  described  by  Niebuhr,  I have  made  all  possible 
inquiries  through  people  living  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  by  their  profession  and  character  conversant 
with  the  lower  orders ; but  I have  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  I could  not 
have  failed  in  verifying  it  if  it  at  all  deserved  the  name 
of  popular.  I may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  add  that,  even 
if  this  tradition  ivere  really  in  existence,  I could  by  no 
means  agree  ivith  Niebuhr  in  supposing  it  to  have  been 
preserved  orally  for  2500  j'ears.  Almost  all  the  oral  tra- 
ditions of  Roman  antiquities,  which  are  locally  current  at 
Rome,  had  their  origin  during  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
the  fanciful  invention  of  ignorant  antiquaries.  Thus  a 
medieval  tower  — the  tomb  of  Nero  on  the  Flaminian 
road  — is  shown  as  the  place  where  Nero  ivas  singing 
during  the  fire  of  Rome.  In  Italy  the  lower  orders  are 
in  habits  of  such  familiar  intercourse  with  the  middle  and 
even  the  upper  classes,  that  their  ideas  represent  those- 
which  were  current  some  time  previous  among  the  better 
informed  portions  of  society,  but  they  have  no  real  original 
importance.” 

If  the  legend  of  Tarpeia,  reported  by  Niebuhr, 
had  a genuine  popular  existence,  the  probability 
is,  as  Dr.  Pantaleoni  conjectures,  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  a medieval  origin,  and  waS  borrowed 
from  some  northern  story  similar  to  those  of  en- 
ch.anted  persons  sitting  under  ground,  which  are 
collected  in  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie,  c.  25. 
of  the  first,  or  c.  32.  of  the  second  edition.  Thus 
Frederic  Barbarossa  is  supposed  to  be  still  sleep- 
ing, in  some  part  of  Germany,  in  a cavern  or 
subterranean  place  ; he  is  seated  at  a round  stone 
table,  holding  his  head  in  his  hand  ; he  nods,  and 
his  eyes  wink  ; his  beard  has  grown  twice  round 
the  table ; when  it  has  made  the  third  round  the 
emperor  will  wake  ; he  will  hang  up  his  shield  on 
a leafless  tree,  the  tree  will  become  green,  and 
better  times  will  ensue.  Some  persons  have  seen 
him  awake  ; on  one  occasion  he  asked  a shepherd, 
who  had  pleased  him  by  piping  a tune,  whether 
the  ravens  still  flew  round  the  hill ; on  receiving 
an  affirmative  answer,  he  said  that  he  must  sleep 
a hundred  years  longer.  The  shepherd  was  taken 
into  the  emperor’s  armoury,  and  was  presented 
with  the  stand  of  a vessel,  which  the  goldsmiths 
declared  to  be  made  of  pure  gold.  A peasant, 
carrying  corn  from  the  village  of  Reblingen  to 
Nordhausen  in  1669,  was  led  by  a goblin  into  the 
hill,  where  his  sacks  were  emptied  of  corn,  and 
filled  with  gold  in  exchange.  This  peasant  saw 
the  emperor  sitting,  but  without  any  movement. 
(Grimm’s  Deutsche  Sagen,  No.  23.)  Other  ver- 
sions of  this  story  are  related  of  different  places  in 
Germany  ; the  enchanted  emperor  is  sometimes 
Charlemagne,  or  even  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  Fre- 
deric I.  Thus  Charlemagne  is  spell-bound  in  a 
deep  well  in  the  citadel  of  Nuremberg;  he  sits 
at  a stone  table,  through  which  his  beard  has 
grown  (/&.,  No.  22.)  ; he  is  likewise  in  the  heart 
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of  tlie  Unterberg,  where  he  sits  with  a crown  of 
gold  on  his  head,  and  a sceptre  in  his  hand.  (75., 
No.  28.)  Again,  in  the  Odenberg,  in  Hess, 
Charles  V.  is  concealed  with  his  whole  army. 
Before  a war  breaks  out,  the  mountain  opens,  the 
emperor  comes  out,  blows  his  horn,  and  removes 
with  his  army  to  another  hill  (Ib.,  No.  26.)  King 
Arthur,  whose  return  to  life  was  expected  by  our 
ancestors,  is  also  described  in  a legend  as  living  in 
the  cavity  of  a mountain,  attended  by  his  court 
and  army. 

There  are  likewise  other  popular  stories,  founded 
on  the  same  general  idea,  of  a permanent  state  of 
enchantment  in  a subterranean  abode.  Thus  we 
hear  that  in  repairing  the  ancient  castle  of  Schild- 
heiss,  in  a mountainous  and  wooded  part  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  workmen  found  numerous  passages 
and  vaults  under  ground.  In  one  vault  a king 
gat  on  a chair,  shining  and  glittering  with  jewels  : 
on  his  right  hand  there  stood  motionless  a beau- 
tiful damsel,  who  held  the  king’s  head,  as  if  he 
were  asleep.  As  the  workmen  approached  too 
near,  the  damsel  was  metamorphosed  into  a ser- 
pent, which  vomited  flames  (lb.  No.  25.) 

There  is  also  a German  story,  of  a newly 
married  countess  being  waked  at  night  at  her 
husband’s  side  by  a fairy,  and  led  by  a subter- 
ranean passage  to  a chamber,  glittering  with  gold 
and  jewels,  and  full  of  little  men  and  women.  In 
a short  time  the  king  appeared,  and  conducted 
the  countess  to  a bed,  where  the  queen  lay  in 
the  pains  of  childbirth.  The  countess  rendered 
her  assistance,  and  delivered  her  of  a little  son. 
The  fairy  then  led  the  countess  back  to  her  bed, 
and  gave  her  three  wooden  stafis,  which  she  was 
to  lay  under  her  pillow,  and  which  were  to  be 
turned  into  gold  : this  change  was  effected  by  the 
morning  (Ib.,  No.  41.) 

In  other  legends,  the  notion  of  subterranean 
treasures  appears  : thus  there  was  near  Salzburg 
a hill,  which  was  hollow,  and  contained  palaces, 
churches,  convents,  gardens,  and  fountains  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  treasures  were  guarded  by  gob- 
lins, who  sometimes  went  at  night  into  the  city  of 
Salzburg,  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  cathe- 
dral (Ib.,  No.  27.) 

Concerning  the  wells  on  the  Capitol,  some  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Broc- 
chi,  Delia  Stato  Jisico  del  Suolo  di  Roma  (Roma, 
1820),  p.  152.  Certain  cells  and  cisterns,  which 
existed  under  the  surface  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  were  called/armffi  Capiiolince,  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.  Gellius  cites  the  explanation 
which  the  antiquarian  Varro  had  received  from 
Q.  Catulus,  the  restorer  of  the  Capitol,  who  died 
in  60  B.c. : — 

“ Voluisse  se  aream  Capitolinam  deprhnere,  ut  pluribus 
gradibus  in  rsdem  conscenderetur,  suggestusque  pro  fa- 
stigii  magnitudine  altior  fieret ; sed  facere  id  non  quisse, 
quoniam  favissse  impedissent.  Id  esse  cellas  quasdam  et 


cisternas,  quse  in  area  sub  terra  essent ; ubi  reponi  sole- 
rent  signa  vetera,  qu:e  ex  eo  templo  collapsa  essent,  et 
alia  quiedam  religiosa  e donis  conservatis.”  — Noct.  Att., 
ii.  10. 

Respecting  Catulus,  see  Drumann,  Geschichtc 
Roms,  iii.  p.  179. 

A similar  account  is  given  by  Festus,  p.  88., 
ed.  Muller : — 

“Favissas:  locum  sic  appellabant,  in  quo  erat  aqua 
inclusa  circa  templa.  Sunt  autem  qui  putant  favissas 
esse  in  Capitolio  cellis  cisternisque  similes,  ubi  reponi 
erant  solita  ea,  qute  in  templo  vetustate  erant  facta  inu- 


LONDON  DIRECTORIES. 

As  was  observed  by  an  anonymous  scribe  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Bibliothcque  bleu,  a collection 
of  the  London  directories  is  a desideratum  ; and  I 
recommend  to  some  patriotic  citizen  the  formation 
of  such  a collection,  for  the  purpose  of  presenta- 
tion to  a centrical  and  accessible  library,  as  an  act 
which  would  do  honour  to  his  name. 

Who  can  describe  the  earliest  work  of  the 
class  ? I come  forward  as  a candidate  for  that 
small  mark  of  distinction,  but  am  prepared  to 
yield  to  better  claims.  The  volume  is  entitled  — 

“ A collection  of  the  names  of  the  merchants  living  in 
and  about  the  city  of  London ; very  usefull  and  necessary. 
Carefully  collected  for  the  benefit  of  all  dealers  that  shall 
have  occasion  with  any  of  them ; directing  them  at  the 
first  sight  of  their  name,  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
London,  printed  for  Sam.  Lee,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  in  Lumhard-street,  near  Popes-head- Alley : and  Dan. 
Major  at  the  Flying  Horse  in  Fleetstreet.  1677.”  Very 
small  octavo. 

It  consists  of  sixty-four  leaves,  and  the  verso 
of  the  fly-title  has  “Licensed  Octob.  11.  1677. 
Roger  L’estrange.”  The  modest  author  shall 
now  be  heard : 

'•  Preface. 

To  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London. 

Gentlemen, 

Although  the  publishing  of  the  ensuing  pamphlet  (or 
catalogue)  may  at  the  first  view,  seem  to  several  persons 
a ridiculous  and  preposterous  attempt,  yet  the  author  of 
this  poor  collection  humbly  hopes,  that  it  will  not  be  ex- 
ploded or  rejected  by  you,  for  whose  ease  and  conveniencj' 
(together  with  your  forein  correspondents)  he  principally 
intended  it : and  if  it  prove  so  successful,  as  to  receive  a 
favourable  acceptance  from  your  hands,  the  censure  of  all 
other  persons  not  concerned  in  the  conveniency  arising 
by  it,  will  not  discourage  the  author  to  proceed  and  make 
such  improvements  of  this  small  embrio,  as  may  soon 
bring  it  to  a perfect  birth.  He  humbly  hopes  no  apology 
will  be  required  for  such  erratas  or  escapes  as  have  been 
committed  as  to  the  orthography,  or  true  writing  of  the 
respective  names  of  this  catalogue,  as  well  for  that  he 
hath  found  it  a very  difficult  thing,  to  procure  so  ample 
an  account  of  names  as  he  hath  done ; as  also  in  regard 
his  main  design  is,  to  publish  this  forthwith,  to  the  end 
that  if  those  persons  that  are  concerned  in  the  use  of  it, 
do  give  it  a favourable  receptance,  he  may  set  forth  an 
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additional  c.atalogne  far  more  correct  and  accurate ; 
wherein  if  he  may  receive  encouragement  accordingly,  he 
shall  not  in  any  thing  he  better  satisfied  than  that  his 
poor  endeavours  shall  have  answered  those  ends  for  which 
they  were  intended.” 

After  a short  advertisement,  requesting  notice 
as  to  omissions,  the  catalogue  commences.  It  is 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  records  about  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety  names  or  firms. 
Of  this  number  thirty-seven  persons  are  desig- 
nated as  baronets  or  knights,  and  ten  as  aldermen. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  nor  is  any  information  given  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  transactions  of  the  parties. 
There  are  some  Italian  names ; some  Spanish 
names ; and  above  forty  Flemish  names,  as  Van 
Cittert,  Van  Milder,  Vandeput,  etc. 

There  is  a separate  catalogue  of  “ all  the  gold- 
smiths who  keep  running  cashes.”  It  comprises 
forty -four  names  or  firms ; of  which  number 
twenty-seven  were  located  in  Lombard-street,  six 
in  Fleet-street,  four  in  the  Strand,  four  in  Cheap- 
side,  two  near  the  Exchange,  and  one  in  Covent- 
garden.  The  signs  of  the  goldsmiths,  or  bankers, 
are  given  ; as  the  Sun,  the  Star,  the  Angel,  the 
Mermaid,  the  Golden  Lion,  the  Blaclt  Horse,  the 
Three  Cocks,  the  Grasshopper,  the  Rose,  the 
Marigold,  etc.  Bolton  Cokney. 


FOLK  LOEE. 

Baconian  Folk  Lore.  — 

“ There  are  certain  wells  in  Dalmatia  and  the  country  of 
Cyrene,  into  which  if  you  cast  stones,  there  will  presently 
arise  tempests.” 

“ The  sound  of  bells  will  disperse  lightning  and  thun- 
ders ; in  winds  it  has  not  been  observed.” 

“ Pliny  relates  that  the  vehemence  of  a whirlwind  may 
be  allayed  by  the  sprinkling  of  vinegar  in  the  encounter 
of  it.” 

“ It  is  reported  of  Blount  Athos,  and  likewise  of  Olym- 
pus, that  in  such  a height  no  rvind  had  blown  for  a year 
past.  On  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  on  the 
Andes,  there  is  nothing  but  a quiet  and  still  air.” 

“ It  hath  been  anciently  received  that  a bath  made  of 
the  blood  of  infants,  will  cure  the  leprosy  and  heal  the 
flesh  already  petrified.” 

“ They  use  the  blood  of  kitlins  warm  to  cure  the  di- 
sease called  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  to  restore  the  flesh 
and  skin.” 

“ An  arm,  or  other  member,  that  will  not  leave  bleed- 
ing, is,  with  good  success,  put  into  the  belly  of  some 
creature  newly  ripped  up,  for  it  worketh  potently  to 
stanch  the  blood.” 

“ It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate  diseases,  to 
cut  in  two  young  pigeons  yet  living,  and  apply  them  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  whereby  followeth  a wonderful  ease.” 

“ There  hath  gone  a report  almost  undoubted,  of  cer- 
tain men  that  had  great  noses,  who  have  cut  off  the 
bunches  or  hillocks,  and  then  making  a wide  gash  in 
their  arms,  having  held  their  noses  in  the  place  for  a cer- 
tain time,  and  so  brought  forth  fair  and  comely  noses.” 

“ There  is  a certain  tradition  of  a man,  who,  being 
under  the  executioner’s  hand  for  high  treason,  after  his 
heart  was  plucked  out  and  in  the  executioner’s  hand. 


was  heard  to  utter  three  or  four  words  of  prayer.”  — 
Bacon,  Insiaur.,  3rd  Pt. 

“ They  have  a tradition  in  magic,  that  if  a chameleon 
be  burnt  upon  the  top  of  a house,  it  will  raise  a tempest.” 
— Ib.,  Si/lva,  860. 

“ There  is  an  old  tradition  that  boughs  of  oak  put  into 
the  earth  will  put  forth  wild  vines.”  — Ib.  522. 

“ It  hath  been  reported  that  ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a 
stag’s  horn.”  — Ib.  550. 

“ In  some  mines  in  Germany,  there  grew  in  the  bottom 
vegetables,  which  the  work  folks  use  to  say  have  magical 
virtue,  and  will  not  suffer  men  to  gather  them.” — Ib.  571. 

“ It  was  observed  in  the  great  plague,  that  there  were 
seen  in  divers  ditches  and  low  grounds  about  London  many 
toads  that  had  tails,  two  or  three  inches  long  at  least.”  — 
Ib.  691. 

“ In  furnaces  of  copper  and  brass,  where  chalcites  is 
often  cast  in  to  mend  the  working,  there  riseth  suddenly 
a fly,  which  sometimes  is  seen  moving  and  dieth  pre- 
sently as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  furnace.”  — Ib.  696. 

“ It  is  an  usual  observation,  that  if  the  body  of  one 
murdered  be  brought  before  the  murderer,  the'  wounds 
will  bleed  afresh.  Some  do  affirm  that  the  dead  hath 
opened  the  eyes.” — Ib.  958. 

“ The  heart  of  an  ape,  worn  near  the  heart,  comfortetli 
the  heart  and  increaseth  audacity.”  — Ib.  978. 

“ Mummy  hath  great  force  in  stanching  of  blood.  The 
moss  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a dead  man  un- 
buried will  stanch  blood  presently.”  — Ib.  980. 

“ There  be  many  reports  in  history,  that  upon  the 
death  of  persons  of  near  blood,  men  have  had  an  inward 
feeling  of  it.”  — Ib.  986. 

“ Lard  or  green  elder  stick  will  charm  away  warts.”  — 
lb.  997. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

New  Year  Superstition.— Tl  met  with  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  folk  lore  in  a Worcestershire  parish.  If 
the  carol- singer  who  first  comes  to  your  door  on 
the  New  Year’s  morning  is  admitted  at  the  front 
door,  conducted  all  through  the  house,  and  let 
out  at  the  back  door,  you  will  have  good  luck  all 
through  the  year.  This  was  done  on  last  New 
Year’s  Day  at  a farm-house  ; the  inmates  rising 
before  it  was  light,  in  order  to  admit  the  lucky 
first  carol  comer.  Cdthbert  Bede. 

Mistletoe  Superstition.  — A Worcestershire  far- 
mer was  accustomed  to  take  down  his  bough  of 
mistletoe,  and  give  it  to  the  cow  that  calved  first 
after  New  Year’s  Day.  This  was  supposed  to 
ensure  good  luck  to  the  whole  dairy.  Cows,  it 
may  be  remarked,  as  well  as  sheep,  will  devour 
mistletoe  with  avidity.  Cdthbeet  Bede,  B.A. 

A Spring  Saying.  — “ It  ain’t  Spring,”  said  an 
old  cottager  to  me,  “ until  you  can  plant  your  foot 
upon  twelve  daisies.”  Cdthbeet  Bede. 

Spring  Flowers'  Folk  Lore.  — If  you  take 
violets  or  primroses  into  a farm-house,  be  sure 
that  you  take  no  less  than  a handful  of  their 
blossoms  ; for  less  than  this  will  bring  certain  de- 
struction to  the  farmer’s  broods  of  young  ducks 
and  chickens. 

I was  told  this  in  a country  parish  in  Worces- 
tershire, Cdthbert  Bede. 
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Extraordinary  Superstition.  — Mr.  Gardner,  a 
recent  traveller  in  Brazil,  assures  us  that  he  met 
with  several  individuals  belonging  to  that  re- 
markable sect  called  Sebastianistas,  who  take  this 
appellation  from  their  belief  in  the  return  to  earth 
of  King  Don  Sebastian,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Alcazar  Kebir,  while  leading  on  his  army  against 
the  Moors.  On  his  return,  they  say,  Brazil  will 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  state  of  happiness,  and  all 
that  our  own  Millennarians  anticipate  will  be  fully 
realised.  E.  H.  A. 

Local  Saying.  — In  Ray’s  Collection  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“ Essex  stiles, 

Kentish  miles, 

Norfolk  wiles. 

Many  men  beguiles. 

For  stiles  Essex  may  well  vie  with  any  county  in  Eng- 
land, it  being  wholly  divided  into  small  closes,  and  not 
one  common  field  that  I know  of  in  the  whole  country. 
Length  of  miles  I know  not  what  reason  Kent  hath  to 
pretend  to,  for  generally  speaking,  the  further  from 
London  the  longer  the  miles ; but  for  cunning  in  the  law, 
and  wrangling,  Norfolk  men  are  justly  noted.” 

Perhaps  “ K.  & Q.”  can  solve  the  Kentish  difS- 

culty.  Dunelmensis. 

Holly-Bussing.  — 

“ This  is  a vernacular  expression  for  a very  ancient 
custom  that  still  obtains  at  Netberwitton,  the  origin  of 
which  your  correspondent  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain.  On  Easter  Tuesday  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
village  and  vicinity  meet;  and  accompanied  by  our 
worthy  parish  clerk,  who  plays  an  excellent  fiddle,  the 
inspiring  strains  of  which  put  mirth  and  mettle  in  their 
heels,  proceed  to  the  wood  to  get  holly ; with  which  some 
decorate  a stone  cross  that  stands  in  the  village,  while 
others  are  “ bobbing  around  ” to  “ Speed  the  Plough,”  or 
“ Birnie  Bouzle.”  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  last  a merry 
party  assembled,  and,  after  going  through  the  usual 
routine,  dancing  was  kept  up  on  the  green  until  the 
shades  of  evening  were  closing  on  them.”  — Newcastle 
Express. 

A.  Challeteth. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


THE  SHAKSPBAEE  FORGERIES. 

My  copy  of  the  Confessions  of  William  Henry 
Ireland  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Robert 
Lang,  Esq.,  the  eminent  Roxburgher,  the  Me- 
liadus  of  Dr.  Dibdin.  From  the  many  notes  in 
his  handwriting,  the  following  may  appear  to 
merit  preservation  : 

“ My  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  been 
ridiculed  as  subscribing  to  the  Shakspere  papers.  It  was 
put  down  by  m}^  Father-in-law,  who  was  an  implicit 
Believer ; he  had  young  Ireland  frequently  at  his  house, 
and  the  loan  of  the  Henry  the  %nd.,  in  MS.,  previous  to 
the  performance  of  Vortiyern ; his  name  had  considerable 
weight,  and  he  was  a man  of  a good  judgment  of  such 
subjects.  When  I returned  from  seeing  the  papers  in 
Norfolk  Street,  I was  not  satisfied,  but  I think  it  was 
principally  in  consequence  of  remarking  the  singularity 


of  the  drawing  of  Mortimer’s  which  hung  in  the  room 
adjacent  to  Ireland’s  library.  I mentioned  this  in  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Bennett  Langton’s,  and  was  struck  with 
the  benevolence  of  his  remark  on  the  subject  of  the  Papers. 
He  said,  from  various  inquiries,  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Papers  were  spurious ; he  had  been  pressed  to  see  them ; 
he  had  no  doubt  that  his  opinion  would  be  against  them, 
and  if  that  was  given  out  it  might  possibly  injure  Ire- 
land, who,  he  believed,  was  poor ; and  he  would  not  go. 
He  must  have  considered  it  as  an  ingenious  and  innocent 
deception.” 

So  indeed  it  was ; and  so  it  would  have  been 
considered  by  the  petty  word-mongers  of  the  day 
— Malone,  Chalmers,  Boaden,  et  id  genus  omne 
(men  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  or  compre- 
hending Shakspeare,  but  who,  nevertheless,  did 
good  service  in  their  subordinate  line)  — but  for 
the  feeling,  not  less  revengeful  and  malignant  than 
the  feminine  spretae  injuria  formce,  engendered  by 
the  galling  consciousness  that  their  boasted  sa- 
gacity had  been  set  at  nought  by  a mere  boy ! 
This  was  a glorious  affair  for  Cobbett,  whose  con- 
tempt for  Shakspeare  is  well  known  {Advice  to 
Young  Men,  p.  75.),  as  it  afforded  him  at  once  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  opinion,  and  a fine 
oppoi’tunity  of  laughing  at  the  “ Doctors.”  Yet 
in  Shakspeare  and  Cobbett  alike  must  be  sought 
the  words  and  the  style  to  drive  ideas  home  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen.  The  pompous  pedant 
Parr,  likewise,  (now  fast  sinking  to  oblivion,  and 
whose  “ works  ” are  just  better  than  waste  paper,) 
tries,  in  language  unfitting  at  once  the  divine  and 
the  gentleman,  to  back  out  of  his  avowed  and 
implicit  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  papers. 
{Bib.  Parriana,  p.  522.)  But  this  generation  oi 
critics  has  passed  away  : poor  Ireland  has  expi- 
ated his  dangerous  and  too  successful  experiment 
on  their  boasted  acumen  by  a prescribed  and  im- 
poverished life,  and  a death  doubtless  hastened  by 
a consciousness  of  injustice  and  cruelty ; and  the 
great  Shakspeare  Hoax  is  now  regarded  in  its 
true  light,  as  an  innocent  and  just  rebuke  to  ultra 
crepidarian  critics  and  literary  pretenders,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature. 

I am  reminded,  while  writing  the  above,  of  the 
singular  statement  made  by  a correspondent  to 
a contemporary  miscellany  (Willis’s  Current 
Notes,  Dec.  1855,  p.  98.),  that  in  the  concoction 
of  the  Shakspeare  forgery  W.  H.  Ireland  was  but 
the  amanuensis  or  copyist  of  his  father,  Samuel 
Ireland,  the  real  fabricator  of  the  spurious  MSS. ; 
and  that  the  Confessions  published  by  the  former 
was  “ a tissue  of  lies  from  beginning  to  end,”  as 
was  affirmed  to  the  writer  by  the  younger  Ireland 
himself.  In  contravention  of  this  extraordinary 
statement,  and  in  proof  of  W.  H.  Ireland’s  actual 
and  sole  authorship  of  the  spurious  papers,  may 
be  cited,  quant,  valeant : 

1.  W.  H.  Ireland’s  advertisement  in  the  London 
papers  containing  his  solemn  declaration  that  his 
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father  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  source  through 
which  they  were  obtained.  (S.  Ireland’s  Vindica- 
tion of  his  Conduct,  p.  30.) 

2.  His  solemn  declaration  that  he  was  the  un- 
assisted author  and  writer  of  the  forgeries ; and 
that  his  father  was  unacquainted  with  the  whole 
alliiir,  and  firmly  believed  the  papers  to  be  the 
production  of  Shakspeare.  (^Autheiitic  Account, 
p.  42.) 

3.  His  reiterated  assertion,  as  recently  as  1832, 
that  his  father  was  ignorant  and  innocent  of  the 
matter,  and  utterly  incapable,  from  principle,  of 
fabricating,  or  even  conniving  at,  the  imposture. 
(Vortigern,  2nd  ed.,  1832,  p.  vii.) 

Some  further  particulars  were  promised  by  the 
correspondent  to  Current  Notes,  but  have  not  yet 
appeared : if  these  lines  should  meet  his  eye, 
perhaps  he  will  gratify  the  curiosity  which  he  has 
awakened.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


LETTER  OE  JEAN  JACQUES. 

I extract  the  following  letter  from  an  interest- 
ing journal  entitled  L' Esprit  des  Journaux  Fran- 
gois  et  Etrangers  par  une  Societe  de  Gens-de-lettres, 
Baris,  vol.  ix.  Sept.  1781,  p.  243.  It  is  possible  it 
may  have  appeared  in  a subsequent  edition  of 
Kousseau’s  works.  I do  not  find  it  either  in  my 
own  edition,  or  in  the  Panth.  Litt,  Paris,  1836-7  : 
“A  Bourgoin,  le  2 Decembre,  1768. 

“ Laissons  h part,  Madame  je  vous  supplie,  les  livres  et 
leurs  auteurs.  Je  suis  si  sensible  h votre  obligeante  in- 
vitation, que  si  ma  santd  me  permettoit  de  faire  en  eette 
Saison  des  voyages  deplaisir,  j’enferois  un  bien  volontiers 
pour  aller  vous  remercier.  Ce  que  vouz  avez  la  bonte  de 
me  dire,  Madame,  des  etangs  et  des  montagnes  de  votre 
contrde,  ajouteroit  a mont  empressement,  mais  n’en  seroit 
pas  la  premiere  cause.  On  dit  que  la  grotte  de  la  Balme 
est  de  VOS  cotds,  c’est  encore  un  object  de  promenade  et 
meme  d’habitation,  si  je  pouvois  m’en  pratiquer  une  dont 
les  fourbes  et  les  chauves  souris  n’approchassent  pas.  A 
regard  de  I’etude  des  plantes,  permettez,  Madame,  que  je 
la  fasse  en  naturaliste,  et  non  pas  en  apothicaire : car 
outre  que  je  n’ai  qu’une  foi  trfes-mddiocre  k la  medicine,  je 
connois  I’organisation  des  plantes  sur  la  foi  de  la  nature 
qni  ne  ment  point,  et  je  ne  connois  leurs  vertus  mddi- 
cinales  que  sur  la  fois  des  hommes  qui  son  menteurs.  Je 
ne  suis  pas  d’humeur  h les  croire  sur  leur  parole  ni  k 
portde,  de  la  verifier.  Ainsi,  quant  a moi,  j’aime  cent  fois 
mieux  voir  dans  I’draail  des  pres  des  guirlandes  pour  les 
bergeres  que  des  herbes  pour  les  lavemems.  Puissai-je, 
Madame,  aussi-tot  que  le  printems  ramenera  la  verdure, 
aller  faire  dans  vos  cantons  des  herborisations  qui  ne 
pourront  qu’gtre  abondantes  et  brillantes,  si  je  juge  par 
les  fleurs  que  rdpand  votre  plume  de  celles  qui  doivent 
naitre  autour  de  vous.  Agreez,  J.Iadame,  et  faites  agrder 
h ]\I.  le  president,  je  vous  supplie,  les  assurances  de  tout 
mon  respect.  “Renou.* 


“*  Les  Connoissances  et  les  amis  de  M.  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, n’ignorent  pas  que  c’etoit  le  nora  qu’il  prit  dans  sa 
retraite  en  Dauphind.” 


The  letter  is  accompanied  by  the  following  : 

“ J’ai  I’honneur  de  vous  addresser.  Messieurs,  la  copie 
d’une  lettre  dcrite  par  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  k Mme.  la 
prdsidente  de  Verna,  de  Grelioble,  qui,  sur  co  qu’elle  avoit 
appris  qu’il  dtoit  venu  herboriser  en  Dauphine,  I’avoit  in- 
vite h prendre  une  gite  dans  son  Chateau.  L’original  de 
cette  lettre  est  entre  les  mains  de  Mme.  la  marquise  de 
Ruffieux,  fllle  de  Blme.  la  prdsidente  de  Verna.  Corame 
ce  n’est  qu’avec  la  permission  de  cette  Dame  que  j’en  ai 
tird  copie  pour  la  rendre  publique,  j’espere  que  vous  vous 
ferez  un  plaisir  de  I’inserer  dans  votre  journal.  Ce  nou- 
veau temoignage  de  la  singuliere  tournure  d’espirit  de  ce 
grand  homme  ne  peut  que  faire  plaisir  au  public,  et  les 
editeurs  de  ses  oeuvres  feront  surement,  bien  aises  d’en 
avoir  connoissance. 

“ J’ai  I’honneur  d’etre,  etc. 

“L.  C.  D.  L.” 
R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  KING  JAMES’s  IRISH  ARMY 
LIST. 

I have  recently  published  Illustrations,  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical,  of  King  James's  Irish  Army 
List,  comprising  memoirs  of  upwards  of  400  fa- 
milies, who  were  represented  in  that  muster  roll 
— the  ancient  aristocracy  of  Ireland  : the  gallant 
men,  who  sacrificed  their  lives,  their  properties, 
their  estates,  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  the  in- 
heritance of  their  children,  all,  for  their  religion 
and  their  country.  Extensive  as  was  my  volume, 
956  pages  (and  I am  proud  to  say  it  is  out  of 
print),  it  has  been  objected  that  my  family  illus- 
trations, having  been  limited  by  the  terms  of  my 
original  prospectus  to  the  “ ambit”  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, are  considered  to  fall  short  of  what  was  due 
to  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  families  projected  to  notice,  and  the 
absorbing  results  of  that  war.  I most  willingly 
responded  to  the  suggestion,  that  I might  make 
the  advised  enlargement  a complete  compendium 
of  these  Irish  genealogies,  were  I to  foreshow  the 
earliest  attainable  information  of  the  respective 
septs  and  families  of  my  heroes  ; carefully  examin- 
ing for  that  object  all  referable  to  each  name, 
through  our  native  annals,  as  well  as  through  the 
rolls  and  records  of  public  offices,  accredited  re- 
positories, and  public  and  private  libraries.  All 
these  collections  have  been  since  so  industriously 
gathered  in,  that  within  three  months  I could 
furnish  the  manuscript  to  the  press.  In  its  en- 
larged scope  it  would  fill  about  1600  pages  ; and 
may  I ask  my  countrymen  — Is  this  mass  of  Irish 
history  to  perish  with  myself?  I cannot  learn  of 
any  publisher  that  will  undertake  so  heavy  a 
speculation,  even  were  the  risk  controlled  by 
issuing  the  work  in  numbers.  I am  willing  to 
complete  the  compilation  and  cause  the  whole  to 
be  printed,  if  an  indemnity  of  at  least  300^.  be 
guaranteed  to  me  by  a committee  or  otherwise, 
irrespective  of  copies,  the  price  of  which  should  be 
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limited  to  ll.  I thus  afford  gratuitously  national 
information,  which  it  has  cost  me  forty  years’ 
labour,  research,  and  expenditure  to  accumulate. 
Will  those,  who  would  benefit  by  my  industry, 
defray  the  mere  expense  of  outfit  ? I claim  not 
remuneration,  but  I deprecate  individual  loss. 

If  this  work  be  encouraged,  I would  propose  to 
draw  up  similar  illustrations  of  the  families  who 
were  represented  in  King  James’s  Parliament  of 
1G89,  Lords  and  Commons ; and  those  of  his 
officers  of  state,  subjoining  to  the  whole  a tabular 
digest  of  the  confiscations  of  1688,  giving  the 
names  of  the  forfeiting  proprietors,  the  quantity 
of  estate  they  lost,  the  counties  where  situated,  the 
purchasers,  and  the  respective  purchase  moneys 
paid  for  each  lot.  This  portion  is  also  already 
drawn  up  for  the  press  ; and  I now,  in  the  first 
instance,  solicit  the  editors  of  such  journals  as 
should  advance  the  project,  to  give  prompt  pub- 
licity to  this  appeal  in  their  columns ; the  result 
will,  I fondly  hope,  bring  in  to  me  as  prompt 
tenders  of  substantial  cooperation ; but  I beg  to 
decline  receiving  money  in  advance,  until  the 
whole  amount  of  the  required  indemnity  is  sub- 
scribed for.  John  D’ Alton. 

48.  Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 


fill  (nor  ^ates. 

Prognostications  of  the  Great  Plague.  • — I do  not 
know  whether  the  following  prognostication  of  the 
plague,  among  many  others  in  the  same  work,  has 
ever  been  noticed.  It  occurs  in  Edlin’s  Prcenun- 
cius  Sydereus,  London,  166| : — 

“ As  to  what  may  be  Physically  observed,  I have  in 
several  places  hinted,  and  have  great  cause  to  fear,  do 
therefore  once  again  premonish  you  of  a great  Plague  in 
the  year  1665.  And  pray  God  divert  it  I ” 

Dunelmensis. 

“ Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm."  — In 
Coventry  Patmore’s  pure  and  delicately  beautiful 
poem,  “ The  Angel  in  the  House,”  the  above  line 
twice  occurs. 

“ An  exquisite  line,”  says  The  Critic,  Dec.  1,  1854 ; 
“ who  could  have  believed  that  the  ugly  and  often  unjust 
word  vanity  could  ever  be  melted  down  into  so  true  and 
pretty  and  flattering  a periphrasis  ? ” 

Mr.  Thackeray  makes  use  of  the  same  idea  : 

“ A fair  young  creature,  bright  and  blooming  yesterdajq 
distributing  smiles,  levying  homage,  inspiring  desire, 
conscious  of  her  power  to  charm,  and  gay  with  the  natural 
enjoyments  of  her  conquests  — who,  in  his  walk  through 
the  world,  has  not  looked  on  many  such  a one?  ” — The 
JVetvcomes,  ii.  161. 

CoTHBEET  Bede. 

Railway.  — The  following  extract  from  the 
Gent's  Mag.,  June,  1805,  p.  536.,  may  prove  an 
useful  rrote  to  some  future  searcher  in  “jKT.  & 
Q.”  about  to  write  a history  of  iron  railways, 


especially  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  Eastern 
Counties : 

“ I request  some  volunteer  sketch  of  an  iron  railway, 
answering  (nearly)  the  purpose  of  navigation  from  town 
to  town,  accompanied  by  some  estimate  of  the  expense 
per  mile ; which  has  scarcely  yet  been  delineated  in  any 
publication,  and  respecting  which  the  Eastern  Counties 
are  almost  in  complete  ignorance.” 

H.  T.  E. 

An  indefatigable  Critic  and  Pluralist.  — 

“ In  adstruendo  opere  cui  titulus  The  British  Critic, 
adjutor  indefessus  sine  mercede ; ab  isto  incepto,  a.d.  1793, 
usque  ad  annos  viginti  finitos,  seriem  primam,  mille,  octo- 
ginta,  et  his  articulos  subministravit.”  — From  an  Enar- 
ratio  brevis  compiled  by  Samuel  Partridge,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Skyness,  1780 ; Vicar  of  Cockington,  1781 ; Rector  of 
Leverton,  1782;  Chaplain  to  the  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1785; 
Vicar  of  Boston,  and  Surrogate,  1785 ; Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1787 ; Chaplain  to  Brownlow,  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
1792 ; Chaplain  to  Peter,  Lord  Gwydir,  1797 ; Vicar  of 
Wigtoft  cum  Quadring,  1797 ; Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  1800 ; Proctor  in  Convocation,  1806  and 
1807 ; and  Chaplain  to  the  South  Lincoln  Militia,  1809.” 

P.  E. 

[The  Rev.  Samuel  Partridge  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  hundreds  of  Kirton  and  Skir- 
beck.  He  died  in  1817.  See  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxxvii.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  186,  198.] 

Disuse  of  the  Pillory.  — 

“ In  the  following  year  (i.  e.  after  Lord  Cochrane’s  trial 
and  sentence  in  1814),  the  punishment  of  the  pillory, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chief  Justice 
(Lord  Ellenborough),  who  proved  its  existence  as  far 
back  as  1269,  was  altogether  abolished.”  — Townshend’s 
Twelve  Judges,  vol.  i.  359. 

E.  H.  A. 

Coffee-Houses,  early  mention  of.  — Burton  says, 
Anat.  Mel.,  part  i.  sec.  2.,  m.  2.  s.  2. ; 

“ ’Tis  the  summum  honum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  fe- 
licity, life,  and  soul,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  to- 
gether in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites 
do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their  coffee-houses, 
which  much  resemble  our  taverns.” 

This  is  a very  early  mention  of  coffee-houses  ; 
long  before  they  were  introduced  into  this  country. 
As  my  copy  of  Burton  is  only  a modern  reprint,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  original  spelling  of  the 
word  coffee  is  not  modernised  here.  Some  thirty 
years  after  this  time  it  was  advertised  for  sale  as 
hauphi.  Henet  T.  Riley. 


iSUnor 

Derivation  of  “ Ravensdale,"  § c.  — What  is  the 
derivation  of  Ravendale,  Ravenfield,  Ravenhill, 
Ravensden,  Raventhorpe,  Ravenstone,  and  Ravens- 
wath  ? Is  the  first  syllable  the  name  of  a bird, 
or  of  a man,  or  of  water  ? P.  R. 

Suppressed  Letters  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  — A 
French  MS.  in  my  possession,  containing  copies  of 
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some  letters  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other  his- 
torical matters,  which  were  intended  for  insertion 
by  Father  Griffet,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  History  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  has  the  subjoined 
letter  of  M.  de  Louvois,  with  the  following  remark 
attached : 

“ Dans  le  recuoil  des  lettres  que  Ton  projettoit  d’im- 
primer  ,a  la  suite  dii  journal  de  Louis  14,  on  a cru  devoir 
suppriiner  une  lettre  de  M.  de  Louvois  qui  fait  trop  con- 
noitre  toute  le  noirccur  de  son  caractere : la  voioy.” 

“ Lettre  de  M.  de  Louvois  a 31.  Descarrieres  envoye  du  Roy 
d Liege. 

“A  St.  Germain  le  14  Mars,  1675. 

“ Voyez  si  vous  ne  pourricz  pas  feindre  qu’on  a trouvd 
dans  les  papiers  du  Cardinal  de  Baden,  quelque  lettre  du 
Ministre  de  I’Empereur  qui  put,  etant  repandue  dans 
I’AlIeinagne  et  le  Pays  Bas,  y d4crier  les  affaires  de  S.  M. 
Imperiale,  et  de  tout  son  parti : il  faudroit  que  cette  lettre 
fut  a peu  pres  du  stile  de  la  coin-  de  Vienne  et  remplie  de 
toutes  choses  qui  pourroient  rendre  sa  conduite  plus 
odieuse.  Brulez  ceu  apres  que  vous  I’amez  lu.” 

One  interesting  letter  from  the  Cardinal,  ad- 
dressed “ Au  pere  Suffren  Jesuite  confesseur  et 
predicateur  de  Louis  13.,”  is  undated,  and  com- 
mences thus  : “ Mon  pere  ayant  plu  au  Roy  faire 
choix  de  votre  personne  pour  etre  son  confesseur,” 
&c.,  giving  him  full  instructions  how  to  regulate 
his  conduct  and  behaviour. 

Can  some  one  of  your  correspondents  affix  the 
date  of  this  letter,  or  inform  me  whether  it  has 
ever  appeared  in  print  ? Cn.  Hopper. 

The  ivord  Aloe. — What  is  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  word  aloe,  in  such  names  of  pa- 
rishes as  Alveton  (pronounced  Alton),  Alvechurch 
(pronounced  Alchurch),  &c.  ? There  are  many 
such  in  England.  William  Fraser,  B.C.L. 

Alveton  or  Alton,  Staffordshire. 

Saint  Julius  Ccesar.  — Did  any  saint  of  this 
name  ever  exist  ? It  would  appear  so,  as  it  is 
the  name  of  several  regular  priests,  and  only  the 
names  of  saints  are  so  conferred  in  religion,  on 
entering  any  of  the  numerous  Orders  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  A.  S.  A. 

Eating  Lead.  — Is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
the  following  statement,  which  I cut  the  other 
day  from  a provincial  newspaper  ? Describing  the 
sufferings  of  a shipwrecked  crew,  it  goes  on  to 
say  : — 

“ On  the  third  day  they  fell  in  with  part  of  the  poop  of 
the  ship,  and  found  a piece  of  lead  piping  about  five 
inches  long,  which  was  shared  in  sixteen  parts  for  their 
mutual  support.” 

H.  Draper. 

Dublin. 

Mounted  Staff"- Officers.  — By  an  order  just  is- 
sued from  the  Horse  Guards,  regulating  the  quali- 
fications of  officei's  to  be  appointed  in  future  on 
the  staff,  the  aides-de-camp,  &c.,  are  required 
to  be  adepts  in  taking,  among  other  things,  “ fly- 


ing sketches  on  horseback.”  How,  I should  thank 
any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  would  point 
out  to  me  any  apparatus  or  manner  in  which  this 
may  be  accomplished,  having,  when  whirled  along 
in  the  old  mail  coach,  found  it  a most  imprac- 
ticable matter ; and  to  a mounted  officer,  it  seems 
to  me  next  to  an  impossibility  ; for,  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Swift,  a similar  difficulty  is  pointed 
out,  even  by  Hannah,  Lady  Acheson’s  maid,  who 
remarks  to  her  mistress  : 

“ A Captain  of  Horse  never  takes  off  his  hat, 

Because  he  has  never  a hand  that  is  idle ; 

For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 
bridle.”  — Hamilton’s  Bawn,  lines  lOG — 8. 

We  may  have  many  ambidextrous  aides-de- 
camp,  but  I have  never  yet  heard  of  a Briareus 
among  them  ? 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Abel  Wantner. — In  the  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Gloucester,  by  Geo.  Worrall  Counsel,  8vo., 
1829,  under  the  division  of  the  parish  churches 
of  the  city,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  at  p.  143.,  there  is  this  paragraph  : — 

“ Abel  Wantner,  who  compiled  Collections  for  the 
County  (Gloucester),  lies  buried  in  this  church,  and 
happy  it  is  for  his  memory  that  they  were  never  pub- 
lished.” 

I am  desirous  to  know  something  of  this  Abel 
Wantner,  and  whether  anything  is  known  of  these 
“ Collections.”  Some  one  has  said  “ it  is  a bad 
book  from  which  some  information  cannot  be  ob- 
tained and  although  this  may  be  a kind  of  far- 
rago, yet  perhaps  somewhat  might  be  gleaned  and 
separated  from  the  chaff.  Delta. 

French  Monasteries.  — Can  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents afford  me  information  respecting  a folio 
volume  of  steel  engravings  of  ancient  monasteries 
in  France  ? There  is  no  title-page  to  the  work, 
nor  any  letter-press  ; but  the  dates  on  the  plates 
range  between  1670 — 1690,  and  bear  the  name  of 
“ F.  Guil.  de  la  Tremblaye.”  In  the  copy  now  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Durham,  there  is 
a note  in  the  handwriting  of  its  former  possessor, 
Dr.  Routh,  which  states  that  only  two  other  copies 
are  known  to  exist.  Dunelmensis. 

Thomas  Handley.  — Information  is  requested 
respecting  the  family  or  descendants  of  Thomas 
Handley,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1750.  Dunelmensis. 

Tall  Men  and  Women.  — Would  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  communicate  the  stature  of 
any  unusually  tall  men.  and  women  who  may  have 
come  within  the  range  of  their  observation.  Sir 
William  Henry  Don,  Bart.,  I believe  is  upwards  of 
seven  feet  high.  The  Spanish  giant,  whom  I saw 
when  he  was  in  London  some  years  since,  was  said 
to  reach  seven  feet  and  a half.  Robert  Hales,  “ the 
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Norfolk  giant,”  who  is  a well-proportioned  man 
for  his  stature,  is  stated  to  he  seven  feet  and  a 
half.  I have  never  met  with  any  of  the  fair  sex 
so  tall  as  seven  feet,  but  possibly  such  may  exist. 

H.  S. 

Dennison  vel  Denison  'Family. — Was  Thomas 
Dennison,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  who  married  in  1756  the 
only  daughter  of  “Langdale  Sunderland,  Esq.,” 
related,  and  in  what  degree,  to  William  Denison, 
Esq.,  also  of  Leeds,  who  purchased  the  estate  of 
Ossington,  co.  Notts  ? C.  R. 

Arsenal.”  — Can  some  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  me  the  etymology  of  this  word  ? Some 
dictionaries  tell  us  we  derive  the  word  from  Arx 
navalis,  some  from  Arx  senatus,  while  others  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  modern  Italian  Arsenale. 
None  of  these  are  particularly  satisfactory  to 

Roots. 

Ituhrical  Queries. — 1.  Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
numerous  readers,  kindly  tell  me  what  should  be 
done  in  the  following  case  ? The  rubric  says  that 
the  clergyman  should  stand  on  the  north  side  of 
the  communion  table  to  read  the  Commandments, 
&c.  Now,  in  some  chapels,  such  as  the  one  in 
Baker  Street,  one  in  Quebec  Street,  &c.,  the  com- 
munion table  is  at  the  ivest  end,  and  the  minister, 
therefore,  stands  on  the  south  side.  And  in  the 
new  church  in  the  Bayswater  road,  which  stands 
north  and  south,  he  has  to  stand  on  the  west  side. 
How  is  the  minister  to  act,  so  as  not  to  mistake 
the  rubric  ? 

2.  Some  clergymen  repeat  the  “Amen”  after 
every  prayer,  some  only  where  it  is  printed  in 
roman  letters,  and  some  in  neither  case.  Which  is 
right  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  much  oblige 
one  who,  if  not  right,  does  not  wish  to  be  far 
wrong ; and  as  he  is  no  one  of  importance,  he 
thinks,  instead  of  his  name,  he  had  better  sign 
himself  your  truly  obliged  on  former  occasions, 

T. 

Anagrams:  Johnny  the  Bear.”  — 

“Has  any  one  who  knows  Johnny  the  Bear  heard  his 
name  thus  anagrammatised  without  a smile?  We  may 
be  sure  he  smiled  and  growled  at  the  same  time  w'hen  he 
first  heard  it  himself.” — Southey’s  Hocfor,  ch.  clxxix., 
p.  468. 

“But  neither  Bull  nor  Lion  is  King  of  all  beasts ; for  a 
certain  person,  whose  name  being  anagrammatised,  ren- 
dereth  Johnny  the  Bear,  is  notoriously  the  King  of  the 
Bears  at  this  time:  even  Ursa  Major  would  not  dispute 
his  title.”  — Ibid.,  ch.  cc.  p.  532. 

Can  anybody  save  me  the  trouble  of  puzzling 
out  the  real  name  of  “ Johnny  the  Bear  ” ? 

Haeby  Leeoy  Temple. 

Pollio  of  Virgil. — The  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
referring  to  the  Pollio  of  Yirgil,  speaks  of  it  as 
having  been  read  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  Query, 
Does  he  refer  to  the  address  of  Constantine  to 


“ the  assembly  of  the  Saints,”  as  given  by  Euse- 
bius ? And  was  that  address  delivered  to  the 
Council  of  Nice,  or  to  some  other  assembly  ? 

A.  C.  C. 

Houses  in  Goldsmiths'  Row. — May  I beg  the 
favour  of  asking,  through  the  medium  of  your 
extensively  read  journal,  where  I can  see  a view 
of  the  houses  in  Goldsmiths'  Row,  West  Cheap,  be- 
fore the  fire  of  London  ? Stow  calls  it  — 

“ The  most  beautiful  frame  of  fair  houses  and  shops  that 
be  within  the  walls  of  London  or  elsewhere  in  England, 
betwixt  Bread  Street  end  and  the  Cross  in  Cheape,  but  is 
within  this  Bread  Street  Ward;  the  same  w'as  built  by 
Thomas  Wood,  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
in  the  year  1491.  It  containeth  in  number  ten  fair 
dwelling  houses  and  fourteen  shops,  all  in  one  frame, 
uniformly  built  four  stories  high ; beautified  towards  the 
street  with  the  Goldsmiths’  arms,  and  the  likeness  of 
woodmen,  in  memory  of  his  name,  riding  on  monstrous 
beasts,  all  which  is  cast  in  lead,  richly  painted  over  and 
gilt;  these  he  gave  to  the  Goldsmiths,  with  stocks  of 
money  to  be  lent  to  young  men  having  those  shops,  &c. 
This  said  front  was  again  new  painted  and  gilt  over  in 
the  year  1594,  Sir  Richard  Martin  being  then  Mayor, 
and  keeping  his  Mayoralty  in  one  of  them,  serving  out 
the  time  of  Cuthbert  Buckle  in  that  office  from  the  2<i 
July  till  the  28th  October.” 

‘ Antiquasy. 

Handel  and  his  Executor. — I was  shown,  the 
other  day,  a skin  of  parchment,  containing  the 
original  legal  release  of  Handel’s  executor,  with 
detailed  statement  of  accounts,  some  of  which  af- 
ford glimpses  of  the  “ ways  and  means  ” of  the 
celebrated  musician.  It  came  into  the  hands  of 
its  present  possessor  as  packing  with  a parcel 
from  London,  and  may  be  of  no  value  beyond 
that  “vile  use:”  but  this  page  is  the  place  in 
which  to  ask  — Is  the  document  used,  or  useful, 
in  a life  of  Handel  ? II. 

“A  Guide  to  HeavenV — Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  me  with  any  information  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  under-mentioned  little  book  (24mo.)  ? 
I rather  suspect  my  copy  is  a reprint  of  some 
other  edition  : 

“A  Guide  to  Heaven  from  the  Word.  Good  Counsel 
how  to  close  savingly  with  Christ.  Serious  Questions  for 
Morning  and  Evening ; and  Rules  for  the  due  Observation 
of  the  Lord’s  Day.  John  v.  39. — ‘ Search  the  Scriptures.’ 
Manchester,  printed  by  T.  Harper,  Smithy  Door.” 

The  fly-leaf  has  — 

“ Imprimatur,  J.  Hall,  R.  P.  D.,  Lond.  a Sac.  Domest., 
April  14,  1664.” 

E.  C.  B. 

Cordon  Bleu.  — I should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed, through  the  medium  of  the  columns  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  what  is  the  derivation  of  cordon  bleu, 
and  whether  first  applied  to  male  or  female  ar- 
tistes ? S.  D.  S. 

Kitty  Fisher.  — As  inquiries  have  been  made 
occasionally  through  your  valuable  publication 
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respecting  portraits  of  the  once  celebrated  Kitty 
Fisher,  afterwards  Mrs.  Norris,  I should  feel 
obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents  informing 
me  whether  she  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and 
how  early,  and  in  what  characters,  or  where  any 
particulars  of  her  life  could  be  obtained  ? my  ob- 
ject being  to  identify,  if  possible,  what  is  reputed 
to  be  a portrait  of  her  in  a theatrical  character. 

G.  S. 

Chess-hoard  of  King  Charles  I. — Capt.  Richard 
Symonds,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  King  Charles  I., 
in  one  of  his  Diaries  now  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  No.  17,062.),  says 
(p.  23.)  : 

“ Round  about  y'  king’s  chess-board  this  verse : 

“ ‘ Snbditus  et  Princeps  istis  sine  sanguine  certent. 
1643.’  ” 

This  would  be  a very  interesting  relic  if  it  still 
exists.  Is  it  known  among  the  chess-players  ? 

F.  A.  Cakriugton. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 

Tripe  Turner.  — In  The  Dependant,  an  Epistle 
to  the  Honourable  Sir  George  Oxenden,  Bart., 
one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
London,  folio,  1734,  we  have  the  following  allu- 
sion : 

“ As  well  may  we  expect  to  meet 
At  Tur — r’s  House  a generous  treat ; 

In  Pedro’s  face  a comely  feature. 

From  Alexander  Pope  good  nature.” 

And  in  a foot-note  referring  to  Tur — r we  read  : 

“ Of  Gray’s  Inn,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Tripe 
Turn — r,  which  he  acquired  by  his  penurious  way  of 
life.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  furnish  additional 
particulars  of,  or  references  to,  a fuller  history  of 
this  worthy  ? T.  T. 


i^inor  eaticrtcS  toiti) 

Whitelock's  “ Diary.”  — I have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  Diaries  of  Sir  James  Whitelock  and 
his  son  Sir  Bulstrode,  occupying  255  foolscap 
pages.  The  first,  from  1609 — 1631,  is  “Liber 
Famelicus  : ” “ In  it  I intend  to  set  downe  memo- 
rialls  for  my  posterity  of  thinges  most  properly 
concerning  myself  and  my  familye.”  It  contains 
many  interesting  particulars  political,  legal,  and 
genealogical. 

Sir  Bulstrode’s  Memoir  commences  with  his 
birth  in  1605,  “in  the  house  of  S''  George  Croke, 
my  mother’s  uncle,  in  Fleet  Street,  London,”  and 
ends  with  his  twenty-third  year,  and  with  a tour 
into  Cornwall ; and  from  thence  “ to  the  house  of 
S'  Thomas  Mostyn,  my  brother-in-law,  which 
they  call  Place  Thae,”  in  Flintshire.  This  latter 
Memoir  was  once  in  possession  of  Dr.  Morton  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  whom  it  was  given  by 


Major  Whitelock,  of  Prior's  Wood,  near  Dublin. 
The  copy  before  me  is  fairly  written,  and  has 
many  editorial  notes. 

My  Query  is.  Has  it  ever  been  printed  ? 

J.  S.  Burn. 

[The  “Liber  Famelicus”  of  the  Judge,  Sir  James 
■^hitelock,  has  never  been  published  in  extenso;  but 
several  interesting  passages,  extracted  from  it,  are  in- 
serted in  Mr.  Basil  Montagu’s  edition  of  Bacon’s  Works, 
vols.  vii.  and  xvi.  See  “ R.  & Q.,”  1®*  S.  xi.  341. : xii. 
16.] 

'■‘•Noscens  omnia,  et  notus  nemini.”  — Can  I be 
informed,  through  “ N.  & Q.,”  what  may  have 
been  the  name  of  a statue,  well-known  in  Rome, 
some  centuries  ago,  from  having  the  above  Latin 
words  engraven  upon  it  ? I have  read  it  was 
called  Pasquin,  because  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  post  upon  it  during  the  night  any  squibs, 
scurrilous  notes,  or  libels,  which  they  wished  to 
have  read  by  the  public,  and  without  being  known 
as  the  authors  : in  a word,  Pasquin  being  made 
to  father  them  all.  W.  W. 

Malta. 

{^Piazza  del  Pasquino,  close  to  the  Braschi  Palace,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  well-kno«Ti  torso  called  the  statue 
of  Pasquin,  a mutilated  Augment  of  an  ancient  statue, 
considered  by  Maffei  to  represent  Ajax  supporting  Mene- 
laus.  It  derives  its  modern  name  from  the  tailor  Pas- 
quin, who  kept  a shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  gossips  of  the  city,  and  from  which  their  sati- 
rical witticisms  on  the  manners  and  follies  of  the  day 
obtained  a ready  circulation.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  Feb. 
20,  1645,  saj's,  “Returning  home,  1 passed  by  the  stumps 
of  old  Pasquin,  at  the  corner  of  a street  called  Strada 
Pontificia:  here  they  still  paste  up  their  drolling  lam- 
poons and  scurrilous  papers.”  The  statue  of  Marforio, 
which  formerly  stood  near  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
was  made  the  vehicle  for  reph’ing  to  the  attacks  of  Pas- 
quin, and  for  many  years  they  kept  up  a constant  fire  of 
wit  and  repartee.  Consult  Nibby,  Itinerario  di  Poma, 
ii.  409. ; and  Murray’s  Hand-Book  for  Central  Italy, 
p.  333.] 

Samuel  Gorton. — Might  I ask  what  is  known 
of  the  above  named  person  ? He  was  banished 
from  England  in  1646  ; and  going  to  the  New 
World,  founded  a sect  known  as  the  Gortinians. 
I have  read  that  his  form  of  worship  was  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Quakers.  Never  having  heard  of 
this  sect  in  the  United  States,  I am  inclined  to 
believe  it  died  with  its  founder.  W.  W. 

Malta. 

[Samuel  Gorton  left  London  for  Boston,  U.  S.,  in  1636, 
and  from  that  place  removed  in  a short  time  to  Plymouth, 
then  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  whipped  for  his  hete- 
rodoxy. In  1641  he  settled  at  Providence,  where  the 
followers  of  Roger  'Williams,  to  prevent  a schism  in  the 
colony,  fined  and  imprisoned  him  and  his  followers.  His 
treatment  is  minutely  detailed  in  his  work.  Simplicity’s 
Defence  against  Seven-Headed  Policy,  republished  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety. After  his  imprisonment  Gorton,  in  company  with 
Randall  Holden  and  John  Greene,  sailed  for  England  in 
1644.  Gorton  left  England  the  second  time  in  1648,  and 
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settled  at  Shawomet,  -vvliicli  he  named  Warwick,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death  in  1677.  One  biographical  no- 
tice of  him  states,  that  “ his  opinions  on  religion  were  so 
peculiar,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  at  this  day  fullj'- 
to  comprehend  them.”  There  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  was  not  a Quaker,  for  in  1656  four  of  that  sect  arrived 
in  Boston,  and  were  committed  to  prison  until  a ship 
could  be  found  to  carry  them  back  to  England,  “ Lest,” 
says  Gorton,  “ the  purity  of  the  religion  professed  in  the 
churches  of  New  England  should  be  defiled  with  efrov.” 
Farther  particulars  of  him  will  he  found  in  Savage’s  Win- 
throp,  ii.  57.  295 — 299;  Hutchinson’s  Massachusets,  i.  117 

124.  549. ; Morton’s  Memorial,  202 — 206. ; Massachusets 

Hist.  Coll.  xvii.  47 — 51. ; and  Callender’s  Hist.  Discourse 
in  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  89—92.,  and  ii.  9 — 20.  See 
also  Young’s  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  chap,  xxv.] 

“ Labor  ipse  voluptas."  — This  is  one  of  those 
quotations  of  which  everybody  knows  the  author- 
ship. Will  somebody  enlighten  'me  ? I have  in 
vain  consulted  the  indices  to  all  the  Latin  poets 
usually  met  with.  J.  Eastwood. 

[This  common  quotation  is  from  Manilius,  Astrono- 
micon,  lib.  iv.  155.,  where  it  reads  “ Labor  est  etiam  ipsa 
voluptas.”] 


EeplteS. 

BONAC. 

(2"'*  S.  ii.  352.) 

Jean  Louis  D’Usson,  Marquis  de  Bonnac, 
French  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to  the  Otto- 
man Forte  in  1713,  was  second  son  of  Salomon 
D’Usson,  first  Marquis  de  Bonnac,— so  created  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1683, — by  his  wife,  Esther  de  Jaus- 
sand,  daughter  of  Claude,  Baron  de  Tarabel  — 
married  in  1672  ; — and  his  elder  brother,  Claude 
Franqois,  after  a short  career  in  the  army,  during 
which  he  served  in  Piedmont,  in  Ireland,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Marsiglia  in  1693,  having  quitted 
the  world  to  enter  the  Dominican  order,  Jean 
Louis  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estates  at 
his  father’s  death  in  1698.  After  having  been  one 
of  the  Royal  Musketeers,  he  was  made  a captain 
of  .Dragoons  in  1694,  and  proceeded  in  a diplo- 
matic capacity  in  1697  to  Denmark,  where  his 
paternal  uncle,  Francois  Seigneur  de  Bonrepaus, 
was  then  French  Ambassador : when  his  uncle 
quitted  Denmark,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
and  proceeded  to  Holland  as  ambassador  to  the 
States  General  there,  he  accompanied  him,  and 
remained  there  till  1699.  His  uncle  having  re- 
turned to  France  in  1699,  the  young  marquis  was 
sent  to  Germany  as  Envoy-Extraordinary  from 
the  King  of  France,  in  1700,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Mestre-de-Camp  of  a cavalry  regiment  in 
1701.  Louis  XIV.  nominated  him  Envoy  to  the 
Swedish  Court  in  1702,  and  bestowed  upon  him, 
in  1707,  the  hereditary  post  of  Royal  Lieutenant 
— Lieutenant  de  Roi  — of  the  province  of  Foix  ; 
he  also  received  the  chief  command  in  that  coun  try 
during  the  same  year.  In  1711  he  was  appointed 


Envoy-Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Spain  ; and 
in  1713  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Constantinople 
in  the  quality  of  ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
France  to  the  Sultan  Ahmed  III. 

While  French  Ambassador  in  Turkey,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bonnac  married,  Nov.  22, 1715,  Magdelaine 
Frangoise  de  Gontaut,  second  daughter  of  Ar- 
mand-Charles  Due  de  Biron,  Peer  of  France,  and 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  royal  armies,  by  whom 
he  had  a son,  born  at  Constantinople,  in  1716. 

The  family  of  D’Usson  or  de  Dusson  was  a 
noble  and  ancient  house  in  the  county  of  Donezan, 
and  derived  the  name  from  the  chateau  d’Usson 
in  that  county,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Cerdagne,  anc^  was  a dependency  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon;  it  was  subsequently 
under  the  Counts  of  Foix,  and  the  Kings  of  Xa- 
varre,  but  was  reunited  to  France  in  1623,  and 
finally  taken  possession  of,  in  1711,  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bonnac  above  mentioned.  Bernard, 
Baron  D’Usson,  the  first  of  the  family  on  record, 
is  mentioned  in  a deed  of  1177  ; and  the  fifteenth 
in  lineal  male  descent  from  him  was  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice  : two  uncles  of  'the  marquis 
also  held  high  diplomatic  appointments.  1.  Fi'un- 
gois,  Seigneur  de  Bonrepaus,  under  whom  the 
marquis  first  entered  on  his  career  of  diplomacy, 
was  ambassador  to  England  in  1685-89,  and  a 
naval  officer  of  distinction  ; he  died  unmarried  in 
1719.  2.  Jean,  Marquis  de  Bezac  and  Vicomte 
de  S.  Martin,  who  was  a soldier,  and  commanded 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  Ireland;  in  1701  he 
was  envoy  from  France  to  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  troops 
there  : being  obliged  from  ill-health  to  return  to 
France,  Louis  XIV.  made  him  governor  of  Nice, 
and  he  died  at  Marseilles  in  September,  1705; 
though  married,  he  left  no  issue. 

I think  the  above  sufficiently  replies  to  T.  J.’s 
Query  regarding  Bonac.  A.  S.  A. 

Barrackpore,  E.  I.,  21st  Feb.  1857. 


TOE  HUSBAND  OF  MRS.  MANLEY. 

(2"'>  S.  Hi.  291.) 

Except  that  he  was  a scoundrel,  there  is,  I be- 
lieve, little  known  of  the  individual  who  was  the 
(pretended)  husband  of  Mrs.  Manley.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  his  villany,  Mrs.  De  la  Riviere 
Manley  might  have  borne  a name  among  the  most 
virtuous,  as  she  was  one  of  the  wittiest,  of  women. 
After  losing  her  father,  the  old  cavalier.  Sir  Roger, 
early  in  life,  the  motherless  girl  and  her  sister  fell 
under  the  careless  guardianship  of  an  indifferent 
aunt,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  said,  the  more 
evil  guardianship  of  a male  cousin.  She  certainly 
lived  in  the  house  of  an  aunt,  where  she  read 
romances  of  the  period  and  personages  of  chivalry  ; 
and,  with  a lively  mind  full  of  ideas  of  knights, 
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gallantry,  and  love-making,  ske  lent  too  will- 
ing an  ear  to  tlie  rascally  cousin  wlio  too  suc- 
cessfully wooed  her.  The  wooer  married  her 
privately,  brought  her  up  to  London ; and  when 
the  poor,  i-omantic,  country-girl  found  herself  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a mother,  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  have  her  desolate  life  solaced  by  the 
society  of  her  sister  and  her  friends,  the  heartless 
fellow  told  her  that  she  was  no  wife  of  his,  for 
that  he  was  already  married  ; and  he  ultimately 
abandoned  her  and  her  child  to  the  misery  which 
he  had  brought  down  on  both.  Fi'Oin  this  time, 
he  disappears  from  history  ; but  that  of  his  victim 
is  full  of  interest.  That  she  fell  into  the  company 
of  noble  profligates,  accepted  the  protection  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  had  been  mistress  to 
Charles  II.,  and  led  a life  that  seemed  less  wicked 
to  her  contemporaries  than  it  does  to  us,  — for  all 
this,  and  for  the  criminality  of  such  a life,  that 
villanous  pseudo-husband  of  hers  has  been  ren- 
dei-ed  accountable,  I trust,  by  Heaven.  Of  what 
sterling  stuff  this  woman  was  made,  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  such  roystering  and  ardent  tragedies  as 
her  Royal  Mischief,  nor  in  such  dull  pieces  as 
her  Lucius,  nor  in  such  rapid  comedies  as  her 
I.ost  Lover.  She  is  not  even  to  be  j udgcd  by  her 
New  Atalantis,  which  made  the  Whigs  sore,  and 
very  proper  people  at  once  smile  and  blush. 
What  Mrs.  Manley  was,  may  be  seen  in  the  bold 
avowal  of  her  authorship,  and  (although  General 
Tidcomb  offered  her  money  to  enable  her  to  go 
to  France),  in  her  voluntarily  going  to  prison, 
and  risking  all  consequences  of  her  .act,  rather 
than  that  her  printer  and  publisher  should  suffer, 
while  she  withheld  her  name  — an  act  which  she 
scorned  to  do  to  the  damage  of  others.  This 
shows  that  in  heart,  however  she  may  have  erred, 
she  was  a brave  and  true  woman.  What  she  was 
in  head,  may  be  seen  in  her  answer  to  Sunder- 
land, who  affected,  with  good  reason,  to  identify 
the  personages  in  her  unwomaidy  book.  She 
said,  that  if  her  fictitious  characters  uninten- 
tionally represented  real  personages,  she  must 
have  written  her  book  by  inspiration.  Mrs.  Man- 
ley  ultimately  got  off ; but  she  never  recovered 
the  downfall  which  she  owed  to  that  heartless 
ruffian  her  cousin.  Men  were  afraid  of  her  wit, 
and  ladies  talked  of,  at,  and  against  her,  behind 
their  fans,  as  a dreadfully  intriguing  hussey,  who 
ruined  the  men  out  of  revenge  for  the  outrage  by 
which  one  man  had  embittered  her  whole  life. 

All  the  miseries  and  vices  of  that  life  (which 
terminated  in  1734,  at  the  house  of  Alderman 
Barber,  when  she  was  about  threescore  and  a few 
odd  years,)  were  owing  to  her  wretched  betrayer. 
She  was  betrayed,  not  seduced  ; and  she,  who  had 
qualities  which,  properly  developed,  might  have 
rendered  her  name  an  honoured  name  on  the  roll 
of  virtuous  and  accomplished  women,  is  remem- 
bered with  a sort  of  scorn,  because  our  memories 


more  easily  hold  on  to  her  faults  than  to  the 
wrongs  by  which  she  was  led  into  error.  I once 
met,  in  an  old  paper,  with  the  name  of  Manley 
among  some  convicts  sent  to  execution  : I hope, 
with  all  ray  heart,  that  Cl.  Hopper,  in  his 
farther  inquiries,  may  discover  that  the  atro- 
cious miscreant  who  ruined  Miss  Manley,  body 
and  soul,  who  abandoned  her  to  misery,  drove  her 
into  vice,  and  made  of  her  name  a by-word  of  scorn, 
was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  hanged  like  a dog. 

J.  Doran. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

(2"'i  S.  iii.  269.) 

The  following  extract  from  a communication  to 
the  Court  Gazette,  by  Catherine  Hutton,  will  ex- 
actly meet  the  wishes  of  your  correspondent : 

“ Sir  Richard  Phillips  claims  to  be  the  first  collector  of 
autographs,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
reams  of  these  precious  relics,  each  arranged  by  the  al- 
phabetical name  of  the  writer.  He  was  so  well  aware  of 
their  value,  at  a time  when  they  were  little  thought  of 
by  others,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say  he  would  as  soon 
part  with  a tooth  as  a letter  of  Colley  Cibber’s;  and  that 
he  expected  a grant  of  land  in  America  for  a manuscript 
of  Washington’s. 

“ William  Upcott  has  been  styled  tbe  emperor  of  au- 
tographs, and  his  labours  have  been  executed  in  a truly 
imperial  st}de.  He  has  had  printed,  for  distribution 
among  his  friends,  and  for  public  bodies,  a magnificent 
catalogue  on  royal  4to.,  containing  thirty-two  thousand 
items  of  autographs.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
bound  in  volumes,  and  he  has  spared  no  expense  in  the 
binding,  or  in  the  portraits  by  which  they  are  illustrated. 
This  collection  is  wholly  autograph ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  contains  much  that  is  curious  and  original  in  an- 
tiquity, histor}',  topograph}',  and  state  affairs. 

“ Thomas  Thorpe,  bookseller,  of  Piccadilly,  has  been 
the  merchant  of  autographs,  the  purchaser  of  ancient  and 
valuable  manuscripts  for  sale.  From  time  to  time  he 
sends  out  catalogues,  in  which  each  article  has  its  marked 
price  and  date  ; and  history  and  biography  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  a short  elucidation  of  each.  From  1833  to  1836 
(both  inclusive)  he  sent  me  fifteen  catalogues  of  auto- 
graphs, four  of  old  and  scarce  books,  and  one  of  drawings 
and  prints.  The  autographs  collectively  amounted  to 
25,222 ; the  books  to  7402 ; and  the  drawings  and  prints 
to  2157 ; the  prices  annexed  to  the  articles  in  one  cata- 
logue only  of  the  manuscripts  amounted  to  89291.  12s. 
The  mania  for  autographs  has  reached  France  — but  can 
France  equal  this  ? ” 

J.  W.  Diboll. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

Collections  of  autographs  had  their  origin  in 
Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, where  travellers  carried  with  them  white- 
paper  books,  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  eminent 
persons,  or  of  new  acquaintance.  Such  a book 
was  called  an  Album,  Hoi-lus  Amiconim,  or  The- 
saurus Amicorum.  The  oldest  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  dated  1578  (MS.  Sloan.  851.),  and  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  a lady.  The  first  English 
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work  in  which  a series  of  fac-similes  of  autographs 
appeared  was  Sir  John  Fenn’s  Original  Letters 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Paston  Family,  1787. 
For  further  particulars  on  the  subject,  see  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Autograph  ; D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207 — 214.,  and 
the  preface  to  J.  G.  Nichols’s  Autographs  of  Per- 
sons conspicuous  in  English  History,  Lond.  1829. 

J.  Ctprian  Eust. 

Norwich. 


THE  OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE. 

(2“^  S.  iii.  58.  234.  295.) 

A good  history  of  congregational  singing  would 
be  very  interesting  and  amusing.  About  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  great 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  singing  in  divine 
worship  on  the  Lord’s  day,  to  clear  up  which 
Benj.  Keach  wrote  his  book  called  The  Breach 
Repaired;  or  Singing  an  Holy  Ordinance.  In 
my  boyish  days  it  was  never  questioned  that  the 
Old  Hundredth  was  a composition  of  Luther’s  : 
now  this  is  denied ; but  it  is  certain  this  tune 
was  used  by  the  Reformers  from  his  time.  The 
first  printed  copy  of  it,  in  my  possession,  is  in  the 
French-German  Psalter,  the  preface  to  which 
says  : 

“ Touchant  la  melodie,  il  a sembW  le  meilleur,  qu’elle 
fust  moderfe,  en  la  sorte  que  nous  I’avons  mise,  pour  em- 
porter  poids  et  majesty  convenable  an  siijet:  Et  mesme 
pour  estre  propre  k chanter  en  I’Eglise,  selon  qu’il  a est^ 
dit.  De  Geneue,  ce  10.  de  J uin,  1543.” 

This  preface  was  written  by  Calvin.  See 
Marsh’s  Works.*  The  Old  Hundredth  is  put  to 
Psalm  cxxxiiii.,  and  so  continued  in  subsequent 
editions,  of  which  I have  those  of  Crespin,  1555  ; 
Vincent,  1562;  Le  Bas,  1567;  and  Estienne, 
1567  and  1568.  In  the  early  Scotch  Service- 
books,  Edinb.  1615  and  1635;  Aberdeen,  1633, 
the  Old  Hundredth  is  placed  to  the  100th  psalm, 
“ All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,”  &c.  It  will 
also  be  so  found  appended  to  the  early  Genevan 
English  Bibles  from  1576,  and  to  the  Jubilate 
(Ps.  100.)  in  that  printed  at  Geneva  by  Crespin, 
1568,  “ with  apt  notes  to  sing  withall.” 

George  Offor. 

[The  Marlowe  and  Keach  controversy  touching  Psalm- 
singing is  of  all  curiosities  the  most  remarkable.  It  runs 
through  about  thirty  little  volumes.  The  arguments  of 
Hanserd  Knollys  'and  Isaac  Marlowe  took  this  course : 
“The  church  [Baptist]  never  sang  until  Mr. Keach  came 
among  us.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  the  Church  of  God,  minister  and  people,  men  and 
women,  did  ever  vocally  sing  together  in  church  wor- 
ship.” Richard  Allen  came  out  in  defence  of  Keach,  and 
his  Singmg  of  Psalms  a Christian  Duty  deserves  to  be 
reprinted.] 


In  the  royal  patent  to  print  this  Psalter  in  Fi-ance 
granted,  19  Oct.  1561,  to  Antoine  'Vincent  of  Lyons  it  is 
described  as  having  “ bonne  mnsique  comme  a este  bien 


WHAT  WAS  A JACK  OF  DOVER? 

(2”1  S.  iii.  228.) 

“ And  many  a Jacke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold. 

That  hath  been  twies  hot,  and  twies  cold.” 

“Roger  the  coke”  announces  himself  a few 
lines  before  as  “ Hodge  of  W are.”  Apparently  in 
sportive  allusion  to  this  announcement,  “ Our 
Hoste  ” alleges  that  “ Hodge  of  Ware  ” had  sold 
“ many  a Jacke  of  Dover." 

Let  us  first  identify  '•'■Jacke,"  and  then  try 
whether  we  can  in  any  way  connect  him  with 
Dover. 

" Jacke  of  Dover,”  then,  I take  to  be  an  inferior 
kind  of  saltfish  or  stockfish ; namely,  that  called 
“ Poor  John  ; ” — in  other  words,  hake  salted  and 
dried. 

“Poor  John”  has  been  ingeniously  derived 
from  pauvres  gens,  because  dried  hake  was  con- 
sidered an  inferior  dish,  and  was  the  food  of  poor 
people.  But  this  derivation  overlooks  the  fact 
that  we  have  a special  reason  for  employing  the 
name  of  John,  in  connexion  with  hake. 

The  Latin  for  hake  is  merlucius.  Now  lucius  is 
a pike,  or  jack.  Therefore  merlucius,  instead  of 
which  we  sometimes  have  lucius  marinus,  signifies 
a sea  jack.  Hence  the  term  “ Poor  John  ” stands 
naturally  connected  with  lucius  marinus  and  mer- 
lucius, as  being  this  sea  jack  salted  and  dried. 
This  tends  to  connect  "Jacke  of  Dover”  with 
hake. 

Indeed  the  word  hake  itself  might  be  satis- 
factorily shown  (though  not  without  going  some- 
what into  detail)  to  be  connected  with  “Jack.” 
To  clear  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  have 
to  inquire  in  the  first  place  how  far  Jacke  stood 
originally  for  John,  how  far  for  James  (Jac-obus). 

[N.B.  Of  course  we  must  not  confound  the 
merlucius  or  lucius  marinus,  of  former  times,  with 
what  is  now  called  by  naturalists  the  sea-pike 
(Lat.  belone),  which  is  an  esox.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a curious  conne.xion  between  the  old  names 
of  the  pike  and  the  hake.  Thus  hakot,  in  our 
own  language,  is  a kind  of  hake ; and  hacod  in 
A.-S.  is  a jack.] 

But,  supposing  the  “Jacke”  of  which  Chaucer 
speaks  in  the  passage  before  us  to  be  “ Poor 
John,”  or  dried  hake,  why  “ Jacke  of  Dover  ? ” 

The  poet  has  a specific  plea  for  employing  this 
specific  phrase.  We  find  in  Hasted  an  account  of 
the  “ Priory  of  'Dover  ” (Priory  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Martin) ; and,  annexed  to  this 
account,  a list  of  the  priors  (vol.  iv.  1799.  p.  106). 
Now  several  of  these  priors  took  the  name  of 
Dover.  Thus  we  have  “ Thomas  Dover,”  and 
“ AVilliam  Dover  ” (bis).  But  during  Chaucer’s 
life,  and  about  the  time  when  he  may  be  sup- 


vne  et  cognue  par  gens  doctes  en  Tart  de  musique.” 
There  is  no  mentiou  of  the  composers. 
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posed  to  have  put  forth  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
were  priors  hearinji  the  name  of  John.  Each  of 
these,  then,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  them,  mi"ht  be 
known  by  the  name  of  John  Dover — Jacke  of 
Dover. 

I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  archaeo- 
logy of  that  famous  town,  to  connect  with  it,  by 
direct  evidence,  the  early  importation  of  saltfisb. 
But  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  Dover 
would  at  an  early  period  become  one  considerable 
port  of  entry  for  such  ling,  stockfish,  and  “ Poor 
John,"  as  came  from  abroad,  and  would  in  that 
character  be  well  known.  Dover,  as  it  appears 
from  the  “ Charter  of  the  Cinque-Ports,”  was  un- 
questionably a port  of  entry  for  foreign  wines ; 
and,  however  its  traffic  was  occasionally  suspended 
by  encroachments  of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  Hasted 
to  have  generally  maintained,  after  the  decline  of 
Rutupium,  the  character  of  a “noted  haven.” 
“ Poor  John,”  then,  would  find  a berth  there 
amongst  other  imports  ; and,  being  there,  might, 
from  the  local  coincidence  already  mentioned, 
very  naturally  come  to  be  called  “ Jache  of  Dover." 

And  even  if  it  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  evi- 
dence that  Dover  was  a mediteval  mart  of  saltfish, 
at  any  rate  we  have  it  on  record  that  hake  (pro- 
bably dried  hake)  was  commonly  sold  in  the 
market  of  another  of  the  Cinque-Ports  not  far  off, 
and  was  there  the  subject  of  a fiscal  regulation. 

The  old  English  term  corresponding  to  hahe  or 
merlucius  was  melvel,  melwel,  or  mulvel.  How  in 
my  grandfather’s  Collections  for  an  History  of 
Sandwich,  under  the  head  of  Maltota  or  cess,  we 
find  the  following  (p.  556.)  : 

“ De  mulvel  de  salmon  et  de  inakerel  vendu  I ••  j „ 
delalb. 

“ The  coke,”  then,  is  facetiously  charged  by 
“ Our  Hoste  " with  selling  “ Poor  John  ” that  had 
twice  been  dressed ; — i.  e.  so  poor  that  no  one 
would  eat  it. 

The  passage  in  Chaucer  being  so  obscure  that 
commentaries  and  glossaries  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  it,  I trust  that  the  learned  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q,”  will  accept  with  indulgence  the  above 
conjectural  explanation.  Thomas  Boys. 


OLD  PRAYER-BOOK. 

(2°*^  S.  hi.  187.  232.) 

I have  been  much  interested  by  the  Query  of 
“ J.  B.”  (p.  187.),  and  by  the  Reply  of  “ W.  T.” 
(p.  232.)  ; would  they  kindly  inform  me  whether 
their  copies  have  (after  the  Daily  Psalms)  a col- 
lection of  “ Godly  Prayers  ? ” I have  two  old 
Prayer-Books,  (1)  with  the  Petition  in  the  Litany 
as  quoted  by  “ J.  B.,”  and  like  his  and  “W.  T.’s,” 
wanting  the  title-page;  it  is  bound  up  with  a Latin 
Bible,  O.  T.,  wanting  title-page,  N.  T.,  and  Apo- 


crypha, 1543,  Tiguri.  Bought  for  5s.  &d.  I should 
mention  that  this  book  has  the  “ Psalines  ” of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  “with  apt  notes,”  &c., 
1632.  (2.)  is  a Prayer-Book  (1660)  with  Latin 
Bible  (1656),  and  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’s 
“Psalms’’  (1660).  I merely  mention  this  as  it 
contains  also  the  “ Godly  Praj’ers,”  before  ad- 
verted to.  Hence  two  Queries  ; 

Who  was  the  author  of  these  Prayers  ? 

By  what  authority  are  they  appended  to  Books 
of  Common  Prayer  of  about  the  date  1660  ? 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  my  Prayer-Book 
(1)  and  those  of  “J.  B.”  and  “ W.  T.”  should 
want  the  title-page.  I am  tempted  to  trespass  on 
your  space,  by  asking  why  is  it  we  so  frequently 
have  to  deplore  a missing  title-page  ? I should  be 
sorry  to  make  an  unfounded  charge,  and  may  only 
hint  that  the  title-pages  of  old  books  frequently 
have  “ pretty  pictures  ; ’’  who  shall  then  save  them 
from  the  hands  of  those,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  as  nothing  ? J.  B.  Wilkinson. 

Weston  Market  Rectory. 


W.  T.’s  inference  that  “ the  date  of  J.  B.’s  old 
Prayer-Book  lies  between  1631  and  Oct.  15.  1633, 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  James  II.,”  because 
the  latter  is  not  named  in  the  Litany,  is  not  con- 
clusive. I also  have  a similar  Prayer-Book,  and, 
like  W.  T.’s,  prefixed  to  a Genevan  or  Breeches 
Bible.  My  book  has  the  title-page  and  date  thus : 

“London:  Printed  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the 
King’s  most  Excellent  Majestie;  and  by  the  Assignes  of 
John  Bill.  1636.” 

'Phe  Petition  in  the  Litany  is  in  behalf  of  “ Our 
Gracious  Queene  Mary,  Prince  Charles,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Royall  Progenie.”  So  here  is  no  men- 
tion of  James,  though  three  years  old,  nor  indeed 
of  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  named 
in  the  copies  of  -I.  B.  and  W.  T.  W.  W.  S. 


Your  correspondent  J.  B.  wishes  to  know  the 
value  and  date  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  a Prayer- 
Book  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  in  his  possession, 
containing  in  the  Litany  prayers  for  Queen  Mary, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  &c.  Of  the  value  of  this 
book  I know  nothing,  but  I have  a perfect  copy 
in  folio,  with  the  same  prayers,  “ Imprinted  in 
London  by  Bonham  Horton  and  John  Bill, 
Printers  to  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty. 
Anno  Dom.  1625.” 

It  is  bound  in  the  most  expensive  manner,  in 
red  Morocco,  with  two  stamps  of  the  royal  arms, 
four  inches  square,  and  initials  “ C.  R.,”  rich 
edgings  and  corners  within  them,  so  as  to  leave 
little  space  of  plain  surface,  but  that  which  is  left, 
impressed  with  stars,  gilt  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rest  of  the  ornamentation.  The  book  has 
been  either  private  property  of  the  king,  or  at 
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least  has  belonged  to  a royal  chapel.  Unless 
J.  B.’s  copy  be  more  imperfect  than  he  states,  he 
will  find  the  printer’s  name  and  the  date  on  the 
last  leaf.  W.  N.  D. 


MUSICAL  BACHELORS  AND  MUSICAL  DOCTORS. 

(2"'’  S.  iii.  48.  73.  115.  275.) 

I have  been  not  a little  amused  by  perusing  a 
long,  long,  letter  from  a gentleman  who  appears 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  appending  to  his  name 
the  imposing  sign  of  eminence  in  his  profession  — 
“ Mus.  Doc.  Cantaur.”-—  the  costume  of  which, 
however,  seems  to  be  as  untangible  as  the  shadow 
of  Frankenstein.  I have  searched  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  very  long  letter,  but 
all  in  vain,  for  an  answer  to  the  plain  inquiry  of 
M.  A.  OxoN.  as  to  the  habit  or  costume  in  which 
Mus.  Doc.  Cantuar.  received  this  degree.  It  is 
no  doubt  a troublesome  job  to  look  for  a single 
grain  of  wheat  in  a bushel  of  chaff,  and  M.  A. 
OxoN.,  I suppose,  has  given  up  the  search  in 
despair.  I find  a great  deal  said  of  what  the 
appropriate  dress  of  this  degree  might  be  or  may 
be ; but  not  one  word  throughout  this  very  long 
letter  as  to  what  costume  Mus.  Doc.  Cantuar. 
actually  wore  when  the  distinction  was  conferred 
on  him,  or  any  description  of  what  is  supposed 
to  be  worn  on  such  occasions.  Mus.  Doc.  has 
actually  lost  sight  of  the  question  in  the  labyrinth 
of  his  reply  ; and  as  I am  disposed  to  take  a con- 
siderable interest  in  the  matter,  although  M.  A. 
OxoN.  seems  to  think  it  hopeless  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  further,  I beg  to  repeat  his  question,  in 
the  hope  that  Mus.  Doc.  Cantuar.  will  perform 
the  promise  made  in  his  letter,  {ante,  p.  73.)  and 
kindly  confine  his  reply  to  a hare  description  of 
the  costume  which  he  is  entitled  to  wear,  and  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  “ mess  ” to  which  he 
refers.  QujEeens. 


Mcpltc^  ta  daStnur  catteries. 

Boswellian  Personages  (2“'*  S.  iii.  330.)  — The 
statement  in  the  Illustrated  News  that  “Lady 
Keith  was  the  last  survivor  of  all  mentioned  in 
Boswell,”  is,  I believe,  true,  and  not  at  variance 
with  the  statement  that  she  had  had  two  sisters, — 
for  they  are  certainly  not  mentioned  in  Boswell ; 
and  when  A.  L.  seems  to  wonder  that  Lady 
Keith  had  contributed  nothing  to  Mr.  Croker’s 
edition  of  Boswell,  he  forgets  that  she  herself  was 
hardly  a “Boswellian  personage,”  for  I do  not 
remember  that  she  is  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
work.  Her  father  and  her  mother  having  been 
“ Boswellian  personages,”  no  more  makes  her  one 
than  thousands  of  other  people ; and  if  neither 
Mr.  Boswell  nor  Mr.  Croker,  who  were  probably 
both  acquainted  with  l^ady  Keith,  gathered  any 


anecdotes  from  her,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  Lady  Keith 
herself,  nor  more  indelicate  in  her  acquaintance, 
than  any  reminiscences  connected  with  Mrs. 
Piozzi.  I believe  the  last  really  “ Boswellian  per- 
sonage” was  Miss  Jane  Langton,  who  died  the 
12th  August,  1854.  C. 

Dukedom  of  Alcala  (2“'^  S.  iii.  247.)  — lam  not 
aware  of  any  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardin  having 
also  been  “ Duke  of  Alcala  in  Spain,”  including 
of  course  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Kincardin  and  seventh 
Earl  of  Elgin  (only)  in  your  Baliol  correspon- 
dent’s Query,  and  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  it. 
Horace  Walpole  states,  however,  that  on  his 
“father’s  resignation  (in  1742),  the  new  Ministers 
did  prevail  (on  the  King)  to  have  dukedoms  offered 
to  Lord  Northampton  aud  Lord  Aileshury ; but 
both  declined,  having  no  sons.”  ( Walpole's  Letters 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  vol.  iii.  p.  174.)  This  Lord 
Ailesbury  was  clearly  Charles  Bruce,  third  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  and  fourth  Earl  of  Elgin,  a well- 
known  Scotch  dignity,  and  the  last  who  held  these 
conjoined  honours,  after  whom  the  earldom  of 
Elgin  devolved  on  his  collateral  heirs  male,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardin, 
son  and  heir  of  the  eleventh  holder  of  these 
latter  earldoms.  Hence  a British  dukedom  more 
than  a century  ago  was  quite  at  the  option  of  the 
noble  house  of  Elgin,  as  well  as  that  of  Northamp- 
ton, now  marquisses,  but  declined  for  the  reasons 
stated.  Still  such  refusal,  on  an  actual  offer,  in 
any  event,  of  a dukedom  generally  so  ardently 
courted,  and  rarely  conferred  — almost  never  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  even  later  — is  most 
remarkable,  and  bespeaks  rare  abstinence  or  in- 
dependence in  the  above. 

As  to  the  foreign  title  of  Duke  of  Alcala  (the 
subject  of  your  correspondent’s  Query)  I can  only 
add,  as  proved  by  old  Spanish  authorities,  that 
it  was  granted  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  Ferdi- 
nand Perafan  de  Ribera,  whose  line  continued  at 
least  till  after  1618,  and  whose  representative, 
upon  the  same  evidence,  was  in  1629  entitled 
“ Dux  Alcalm  de  los  Ganzules,  Marchio  Tariff®, 
Comes  de  Molares,”  and  “ Princeps  hujus  familice  " 
(de  Ribera),  having  the  yearly  revenue  of  80,000 
ducats.  But  I am  ignorant  at  present  of  any  con- 
nexion between  these  de  Riberas  and  the  Elgin 
Bruces,  or  how  in  any  shape  their  ducal  dignity 
was  given  to  the  last.  J . R. 

Edinburgh. 

Dante  and  Lord  John  Russell  (2"'*  S.  iii.  330.) — 
If  M.  N.  will  refer  to  the  Literary  Souvenir  for 
1844,  he  will  find  Lord  John  Russell’s  translation 
of  the  Francesca  da  Rimini  from  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  canto  v.  73 — 142.  It  was  ably  reviewed 
at  the  time  in  the  first  number  of  the  English 
Review.  A few  copies  of  this  particular  article 
were  struck  off  for  private  distribution  ; and  one 
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of  them,  at  the  sale  of  Samuel  Rogers’s  library, 
passed  into  my  hands.  I should  be  happy  to  pre- 
sent it  to  M.  N.,  if  it  is  of  any  service.  J.  C.  H. 

Piccadilly. 

Sarsjield  Family  (2°'*  S.  iii.  90.)  — In  your 
No.  of  January  31,  a Query  is  made  regarding 
the  Sarsfield  family,  to  which,  as  far  as  regards  the 
second  portion  of  it,  I am  enabled  to  forward  you 
an  answer.  The  male  branch  of  the  family  is  not 
yet  extinct.  In  the  town  of  Rugeley  (now  too 
well  known)  lives  a worthy  tradesman — the  last 
of  his  honourable  line  — who  claims  (and  I have 
no  doubt  rightfully)  to  be  descended  from  a 
nephew  of  the  gallant  General  Sarsfield.  This 
pedigree,  written  out  by  himself,  in  his  own  way, 

I enclose.  James  Sarsfield  can  give  but  a very 
imperfect  account  of  the  female  branches  of  his 
house,  and  has  not  any  knowledge  of  an  inter- 
marriage with  the  Murray  family. 

“James  Sarsfield,  Rugely,  Stafibrdshire,  England,  Son 
to  James  Sarsfield  deceased,  formerly  writer  to  the  Law 
Court,  CO.  Fermanagh,  Ireland.  Son  to  Domnick  Sars- 
field, Medical  Docter,  &c..  Groom,  co.  Limerick,  Son  to 
James  Sarsfield,  Esq.,  Doolan  Castle,  co.  Clare,  whom  was 
Nephew  to  General  Patrik  Sarsfield,  whom  fell  at  the 
Battle  of  Loandon,  fighting  for  France  against  the  Allies.” 

Francis  Whitgreave. 

Burton  Manor,  Stafford. 

The  Beckiashgee  (2"“’  S.  iii.  169.)  — The  Beg- 
taschi  (as  the  name  should  be  written)  are  a re- 
ligious order  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  order 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Ourkhan,  the  second 
sultan  (a.d.  1328),  by  Hadji-Begtasch,  a famous 
dervisch  of  the  town  of  Soulidja-Kenariyoun.  It 
was  this  dervisch  who  blessed  the  formation  of  the 
corps  of  Janizzaries,  and  gave  them  their  name  of 
Yeni-tscheri  (“  new  troop  ”),  of  which  the  term 
“janizzaries”  is  a corruption.  The  long  flowing 
felt  appendage  to  the  cap  worn  by  members  of 
this  corps,  was  in  honour  of  the  head-dress  of  the 
dervisch  at  the  time  when  he  bestowed  his  bene- 
diction. The  Begtaschi  dervisches,  as  well  as  the 
equally  celebrated  order  of  the  Melewi,  have 
certain  signs  and  secret  pass-words  by  which  they 
may  recognise  the  “ true  brethren,”  as  the  re- 
ligious orders  in  Mussulman  countries  abound  in 
vagabond  impostors.  For  two  or  three  centuries 
the  chaplains  of  the  corps  of  janizzaries  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Hadji-Begtasch;  and  it  is  de- 
clared by  some  Ottoman  historians  that  the  worthy 
sheik  himself  left  his  tomb  or  cave  at  Soubidja, 
to  become  colonel  of  a regiment  of  janizzaries. 
Certain  it  is  that  down  to  the  very  date  of  the 
annihilation  of  this  formidable  corps,  the  99th 
regiment  always  had  for  its  colonel  the  superior 
sheik  of  the  order  of  Begtaschi.  | 

George  ~W.  M.  Reynolds. 

The  First  English  Actresses  (2"'*  S.  iii.  206.  257.) 
— Allow  me  to  suggest  that,  interesting  as  the 


communications  of  your  correspondents  have  been 
on  the  above  subject,  they  have  hardly  allowed  the 
memories  of  their  reading  to  go  far  enough  back. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  I.,  although  not 
an  Englishwoman,  was  the  first  woman  who  acted 
a dramatic  part  in  England,  by  playing  in  a pas- 
toral at  court.  But  her  Majesty  was  not  a pro- 
fessional actress ; the  first  professional  actresses 
in  this  country  were,  however,  foreigners.  At 
Michaelmas,  1629,  there  was  a play  at  Blackfriars, 
in  which  French  actresses  appeared,  and  this  was 
much  resorted  to.  The  fashion  seems  to  have  been 
imported  from  France,  for  Genest  thus  quotes 
Freshwater  as  writing  from  Paris,  in  the  very  year 
just  recorded;  “Yet  the  women  are  the  best 
actors ; they  play  their  own  parts,  a thing  much 
desired  in  England.”  Prynne  styles  the  novelty 
of  French  actresses  at  Blackfriars  “ an  impudent, 
shameful,  unwomanish,  graceless,  if  not  more  than 
whorish  attempt.”  The  novelty  must  have  been 
speedily  followed  by  Englishwomen,  for  in  1632 
the  Court  Lady  was  acted  at  the  Cockpit,  and  in 
the  last  act  Lady  Strangelove  says,  — 

“ If  you  have  a short  speech  or  two,  the  boy’s  a pretty 
actor ; and  his  mother  can  play  her  part.  The  luomen  now 
are  in  great  request,” 

In  the  following  year  (1633)  Prynne  wrathfully 
recorded  that  “ they  have  now  their  female  players 
in  Italy  and  other  foreign  parts.”  At  first  there 
was  probably  no  complete  French  company  at  any 
English  theatre.  In  1661  Davenant  had  per- 
mission, by  patent,  to  engage  a number  of  actresses 
for  his  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  on  the 
ground  that  the  employment  of  men  in  acting  fe- 
male characters  had  given  great  offence.  This 
first  licensed  troupe  consisted  of  Mrs.  Saunderson, 
Mrs.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Davies,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs.  Holden,  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings. “ The  first  four,”  as  I have  already  noticed 
in  Knights  and  their  Days,  “ were  Sir  William’s 
principal  actresses,  and  these  were  boarded  in  the 
knight’s  own  dwelling-house.  Their  title  of  ‘ Mis- 
tress ’ does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were 
married  ladies,  but  rather  that  they  were  old 
enough  to  be  so.”  Mrs.  Saunderson,  who  was  the 
lanthe  recorded  by  Pepys,  and  who  subsequently 
married  Betterton,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
regularly  engaged  actress  who  opened  her  lips  on 
the  English  stage.  But  there  were  wandering  ir- 
regular female  “ stars  ” thirty  years  before  her 
time.  J.  Doran. 

Henderson  the  Actor  (2'”’  S.  iii.  188.)  — Recent 
inquiries  after  Henderson  remaining  unanswered 
induces  me  to  throw  in  some  stray  thoughts. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Fulcher’s  recent  Biography 
of  Gainsborough  that  the  great  actor’s  portrait 
must  have  been  painted  by  that  no  less  eminent 
artist,  whose  letters  exhibit  the  highest  sense  of 
approbation.  He  must  have  been  painted  also  by 
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Mortimer,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship,  and  both  were  choice  spirits. 
Probably  the  oval  portrait  adverted  to  by  one  of 
your  querists  may  have  been  by  the  American 
artist,  Gabriel  Stuart,  of  which  there  surety  is 
occasionally  met  with  a small  circular  etching,  I 
forget  by  whom,  but  merely  the  head,  as  Hender- 
son died  suddenly  at  the  period. 

But  better  than  any  may  be  (when  it  is  pro- 
duced) that  portrait  by  Romney,  of  which  the 
print  is  well  known,  showing  him  in  the  study  of 
a character  and  in  half  armour.  J.  H.  A. 

Mental  Condition  of  the  Starvmg  (2“'*  S.  ii.  288.) 
— Some  minute  information  may  be  gained  by  re- 
ferring to  Dante,  Inferno,  xxx. ; Don  Juan,  ii. ; 
Godolphin,  Ixi. ; Passages  from  the  History  of  a 
Wasted  Life  (Kershaw),  passim;  Famine  in  the 
American  Ship  ’■Peggy;'  and  a clever  paper  en- 
titled “ Lost  in  the  Marsh,”  in  the  Boy's  Own 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Threlkeld. 

Cambridge. 

University  Hoods,  Sfc.  (2“'^  S.  iii.  308.)  — The 
M.A.  hood,  at  Oxford,  is  lined  with  crimson  silk, 
at  Cambridge  with  white  satin,  at  Durham  with 
lilac  or  violet  silk,  at  Dublin  with  purple  silk  ; but 
the  forms  are  different. 

The  B.A.  hood,  at  Oxford,  is  of  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  white  fur  ; at  the  other  Universities 
of  serge,  lined  with  sheepskin.  The  Licentiate 
in  Theology  of  Durham  wears  a hood  of  black 
stuff  trimmed  with  velvet. 

The  D.D.  hood,  at  Oxford,  scarlet  cloth  with 
black  lining ; at  Cambridge  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined 
with  rose-coloured  silk.  At  Oxford,  the  D.C.L. 
hood  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  crimson  silk. 

The  Regent  M.A.  and  LL.B.  hood  of  Cam- 
bridge is  black.  The  B.C.L.  hood  of  Oxford  is 
blue,  trimmed  with  white  fur ; and  the  S.C.L. 
hood  has  not  the  latter  ornament.  The  S.C.L. 
hood  of  Cambridge  is  the  same  as  a B.A.’s.  The 
St.  Bees’  degree-hood  is,  as  I believe,  a hybrid 
tricolour,  black,  red,  and  white ; compiled  from 
the  two  Universities.  The  Admonitio  pro  habitu 
Gradui  competente,  at  Oxford,  is  the  following  : — 
The  Proctor  says : 

“ Item  tu  teneris,  quod  sis  habiturus  intra  quindenam, 
habitum  de  proprio  Gradui  competentem,  et  ipsum  vel 
similem  servabis,  quamdiu  in  Universitate  contigerit  te 
morari ; ad  effectum,  ut  non  solum  in  eo  actus  scbolasticos 
possis  exercere;  verum  etiam  Universitatem  Matrem 
nostram,  in  processionibus  et  aliis  Universitatis  negotiis 
(ciim  vocatus  et  praemonitus  fueris,)  cum  eodem  valeas 
honorare ; idque  sub  poenis  in  statutis  Universitatis  limi- 
tatis.” 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Waterspouts  on  Land  (2"'^  S.  ii.  328.)  — As  Mr. 
Taylor’s  question  has  not  yet  been  answered, 
perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  state  that  accounts  of 
waterspouts  on  land  may  be  found  in  the  23rd, 


30th,  46th,  and  47th  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society.  According  to  a letter  in 
The  Times  newspaper  of  the  1st  inst.,  a water- 
spout was  observed  at  Whitchurch  (Salop)  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  March.  Vespertilio. 

Quotation  wanted  (2”^  S.  iii.  290.)  — In  answer 
to  Rosalie’s  inquiry  the  following  is  the  nearest 
I can  obtain.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
29th  Ode  (Anacreontic)  of  Moore,  vide  1st  vol.  of 
his  10  vol.  ed.,  1853,  p.  122. : 

“ Yes,  loving  is  a painful  thrill, 

And  not  to  love  more  painful  still ; 

But  oh,  it  is  the  worst  of  pain, 

To  love,  and  not  be  lov’d  again.” 

John  Nurse  Chadwick. 

“ Of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  and  love  in  vain.” 

This  is  plainly  a translation,  very  likely  Moore’s, 
of  Anacreon : 

“ XaA.eTTOi'  to  fxy)  <j>LK^(Taif 
"KakeTTOp  Sk  KaX  ^tA.-^craL* 

XoAeTTwraroi/  5e  wavTuiP 
^AnoTuyxdpeip  (fnkovpra** 

Quaere,  Whence  are  the  following  lines  ? They 
have  something  of  the  ring  of  Dryden  : 

“ As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set. 

The  want  of  edge  by  the  offence  is  seen ; 

Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisiteh’’  keen.” 

C. 

Durham. 

Quotation  Wanted  (2“^  S.  iii.  330.)  — 

“ Whence  did  the  wondrous  mystic  art  arise  ? &c.” 

Is  not  the  following  that  which  your  correspon- 
dent D.  is  searching  for  ? It  is  to  be  found  in 
Elegant  Extracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  : 

“ Tell  me  what  Genius  did  the  art  invent, 

The  lively  image  of  the  voice  to  paint? 

Who  first  the  secret  how  to  colour  sound, 

And  to  give  shape  to  reason  wisely  found? 

With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas  taught, 

And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a thought? 

Who  taught  the  hand  to  speak,  the  ej'e  to  hear, 

A silent  language,  roving  far  and  near? 

Whose  softest  noise  outstrips  loud  thunder’s  sound, 

And  spreads  her  accents  thro’  the  world’s  vast  round  ? 

A voice  heard  b3'  the  deaf,  spoke  by  the  dumb ; 

Whose  echo  reaches  long,  long  time  to  come ; 

Which  dead  men  speak  as  well  as  those  alive  — 

Tell  me,  what  Genius  did  this  art  contrive  ? ” 

The  Answer. 

“ The  noble  art  to  Cadmus  owes  its  rise, 

Of  painting  words  and  speaking  to  the  ej’es ; 

The  first  in  wondrous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopp’d  the  flj'ing  sound. 

The  various  figures  by  his  pencil  wrought 
Gave  colour,  form,  and  body  to  the  thought.” 

F.  B. 

Quotation  (P‘  S.  xii.  264.)  — 

“ An  angel  now,  and  little  less  before.” 

If  this  Query  has  not  been  previously  answered  (I 
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only  saw  it  last  night),  I beg  to  inform  Mb. 
Heney  Grainger  that  the  proper  quotation  is,  — 

“ All  angel  now,  and  little  less  than  all, 

While  still  a pilgrim  in  this  world  of  ours.” 

He  will  find  it  at  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “ Lord  of  the  Isles.”  The  lady  alluded  to 
was  Hai-riett,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh.  I.  K. 

April  7. 

Fastolf  Family  (2“'*  S.  iii.  243.  319.)  — My 
notes  tell  me  that  your  correspondents  may  find 
notices  of  the  Fastolphe  family  of  Castle  Rudham 
in  Harl.  MS.  1449,  fol.  94,  6.  They  are  probably 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  that  collection,  but  I have 
not  Mr.  Sims’s  index  at  hand. 

In  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  (SuflF. 
230.,  No.  1288.),  there  is  also  mention  made  of 
Dna  Eliz“  Fastocke*  of  Playford,  who  (judging 
from  the  marginal  note)  would  appear  to  have 
been  previously  mentioned.  J.  Sansom. 

Weathercocks  (2“'^  S.  iii.  306.)  — Mr.  Beckmann, 
in  his  notice  of  the  ancient  wind-indicators,  speaks 
of  a tower  built  at  Athens  by  Andronicus,  of  oc- 
tagonal form,  each  side  of  which  was  faced  with  a 
representation  of  the  wind  to  which  it  looked. 
Its  spire  was  surmounted  by  a copper*  triton,  so 
constructed  as  to  point  with  a rod,  as  it  turned 
with  each  wind,  to  that  image  which  represented 
it.  Each  side  of  the  tower  bore  beneath  the  ar- 
chitrave a Greek  inscription  of  its  corresponding 
wind,  with  appropriate  illustrations  of  its  attri- 
butes. (This  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.)  A do- 
cument of  earlier  date  than  1151,  described  a 
Syrian  tower  surmounted  by  a copper  equestrian 
statue,  which  turned  with  every  wind  ; beneath 
the  vane  were  emblematic  figures,  one  of  which 
was  a scorpion. 

“In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,”  says  Mr.  B.,  “we 
meet  ivith  the  words  gallus  and  ventilogium.  The  latter 
is  used  by  Kadulphus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1270. 
Mention  of  weathercocks  occurs  in  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cock  was  intended  as  an  emblem  of  clerical  vigilance. 
In  the  ages  of  ignorance  the  clergy  styled  themselves  the 
Cocks  of  the  Almighty,  whose  duty  it  was,  like  the  cock 
which  roused  Peter,  to  call  the  people  to  repentance,  or  at 
any  rate  to  church.” 

In  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  several  of  the  ships’ 
masts  are  represented  carrying  vanes.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription,  he  tells  us,  was  found  on  a 
weathercock  at  Brixen  : 

“ Dominus  Eampertus  episc.  qallum  hunc  fieri  prtecepit 
an.  820.” 

F.  Phillott. 

Charles  Cotton  and  Smoking  (2“‘^  S.  iii.  284.)  — 
I fear  that  I cannot  claim  the  disciple  of  old  Izaak 
as  an  absolute  champion  of  the  weed ; yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  abundant  evidence  is  to  be 


found  in  his  works  that  he  not  only  smoked  his 
pipe,  but  enjoyed  it  too.  It  is  true  he  says,  “ the 
vile  tobacco  choaks  me  but  then  he  was  in  the 
New  Prison,  where  “the  right  sort”  was  not  very 
likely  to  be  met  with.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
prays  in  his  “ Litany  ” to  be  delivered  “ from  vile 
smoke  in  a short  pipe,”  and  what  smoker  would 
not  ? As  to  the  “satyr,”  I am  inclined  to  class  it 
with  that  of  Oldham’s  upon  Virtue,  although,  un- 
like him,  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  put 
forth  an  Apology  for  the  same.  Surely  no  man 
can  read  either  of  these  pieces  of  extravagance, 
and  conclude  that  the  authors  were  in  earnest 
when  they  composed  them.  Let  us  now  see  what 
Cotton  has  to  say  in  favour  of  the  weed  : — 

“ Ode. 

“ Let  me  have  Sack,  Tobacco  store.” 

“ A Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque. 

“ I fell  to  my  smoaking  untill  I grew  dull.” 

In  the  same  poem  he  tells  us  that  he  presents 
his  host,  the  mayor  of  Chester,  with  — 

“ A certain  fantastical  Box  and  a Stopper.” 

In  order  to  conciliate  his  offended  muse  : 

“ And  thereupon  called,  to  make  her  amends, 

Bor  a Pipe  and  a Bottle,  and  so  we  were  friends.” 
Epistle  to  Sir  Clifford  Clifton. 

Again,  in  an  epode  to  Mr.  Alexander  Brome  : 

“ Fill  each  a pipe  of  the  rich  Indian  Fume, 

To  vapour  Incense  in  the  Boom, 

That  we  may  in  that  artificial  shade 
Drink  all  a Night  our  selves  have  made.” 

These  passages  occur  to  me  at  present ; they 
are  extracted  from  the  edition  of  Cotton’s  Poems 
alluded  to  by  William  Bates. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Composition  of  Fire  Balls  for  destroying  Ships 
(2°'^  S.  iii.  289.) — The  terms  calefonia  and  oyle  of 
egeseles,  so  unintelligible  to  Mr.  Hopper,  are,  no 
doubt,  what  are  elsewhere  known  as  colofony 
(common  resin)  and  oil  of  eggs.  I have  seen  the 
latter  written  oil  of  egg-shells  somewhere,  but 
cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  it.  In  a MS. 
herbal,  or  book  of  medical  receipts,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  my  possession,  I find  both  the  terms 
inquired  about  used  ; and  as  the  receipts  in  which 
they  are  named  savour  somewhat  of  the  curious, 
I will  transcribe  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  First,  then,  we  are  in- 
structed how  to  make  — 

Brown  Ointment. 

“ Take  oil  olif  a pond  and  a half,  wex  iij  unc,  eolofony 
a quarter  of  an  unc,  serapium,  blac  pich,  of  ech  iij  grote 
weight,  mastik,  galbanum,  turpentyn,  of  eche  a grote 
weight.  Boil  thoil  in  the  fler,  than  put  pto  (thereto) 
the  wex,  then  the  colofony,  and  afterward  the  pich,  and 
then  serapium  and  turpentyn,  mastix,  and  galbanum. 
But  first  pond  the  gummys,  seve  the  pich,  alway  storing 
with  a spater  (spatula)  til  it  be  cold.  This  is  good  to 


* “ Fastolph,  vide  ante,  411,”  in  marg. 
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engender  flesh  in  olde  sons,  or  in  filthi  soris  wher  no 
good  flesh  wil  grow.” 

“ Ffor  the  evyll  Heryng. 

“ Take  the  juce  of  whyte  eleb  (eileber?),  the  ioyce 
of  camemel,  and  mary  of  cahiis  (marrow  of  calves),  oyk 
of  eggs,  venyger,  all  medylyd  well  to  gether  warme.  Putt 
hyt  in  to  thy  erys,  not  long  taryg  ther  in  Isopp  both 
sangs  sodyn  wyth  eggs  and  camamel,  and  take  the  fume 
therof  hoote  (eagerly).” 

Hereupon  arises  anotber  Query  : What  is  meant 
in  the  last  recipe  by  sangs  ? T.  Hughes. 

Chester. 

Portrait  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  (2°'*  S.  iii.  289.) 
— Though  I cannot  now  refer  to  the  article,  I 
well  recollect  a very  able  inquiry  by  the  late 
Charles  Butler  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  various  portraits  of  our  Blessed  Ee- 
deemer.  The  article  appeared  either  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Gentleman's  Magazine  or  the  Catholic  Spec- 
tator, between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  ; but  I 
remember  distinctly  that  after  a learned  and  im- 
partial investigation,  the  writer  concluded  against 
the  authenticity  of  every  one  of  them  — the 
Veronica  was  not  included  in  his  inquiry  — and 
he  added  that  they  were  generally  given  up  by 
the  learned.  I\  C.  H. 

MasorHs  Short-Hand  (2“^  S.  iii.  255.)  — It  may 
be  interesting  to  Me.  Charues  Eeed  to  know 
that  the  “ scarce  and  curious  work  ” entitled 
Zeiglographia,  which  he  lately  picked  up  in  a 
curiosity  shop  at  Sevenoaks,  gave  occasion  for, 
perhaps,  the  very  earliest  advertisement  which  is 
to  be  found  in  any  English  newspaper. 

In  the  article  on  advertisements  which  appeared 
in  97th  vol.  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (June,  1855), 
the  author  of  that  very  interesting  paper  observes 
that,  — 

“ The  very  first  advertisement  we  have  met  with,  after 
an  active  search  among  the  earliest  newspapers,  relates  to 
a book  which  is  entitled  ‘ Iremdia  Gratulatoria,  an 
Heroick  Poem,  &c.,  printed  by  Tho.  Newcourt,  1652.’ 
This  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary paper,  Mercurius  PoUtieus,  &c.” 

If  the  able  writer  of  the  article  in  question  had 
extended  his  researches  to  the  earlier  numbers  of 
that  same  newspaper,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  the  earliest  advertisement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  18th  number  of  the  Mercurius  Politicus  for 
Oct.  3rd  to  10th,  1650.  It  is  printed  in  column, 
on  the  margin  of  the  last  page,  and  is  as  follows : 

“ Zeiglographioa,  or  a new  art  of  Short-writing  never 
before  published,  more  easie,  exact,  short,  and  speedj', 
then  anj'  heretofore.  Invented  and  composed  by  Thomas 
Shelton,  being  his  last  30  years  study.  Allowed  by  Au- 
thority, and  printed  by  M.  Simmons  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
and  there  to  be  sold  next  door  to  the  Golden  Lyon, 
1650.” 

In  the  following  (19th)  number  of  the  same 
newspaper  this  advertisement  is  repeated,  as 
before,  on  the  margin  of  the  last  page,  together 


with  another  advertisement,  printed  in  much 
larger  type,  on  the  broad  page,  after  the  last  para- 
graph of  news,  which  runs  thus  : 

“ Emanuel,  or  God  with  us ; a very  pious  and  judicious 
Treatise,  written  b}'  John  Canne,  and  printed  by  Mat. 
Simmons ; wherein  (besides  many  other  eminent  Par- 
ticulars) England’s  late  Victory  over  the  Scots  at  Dunbar 
is  excellently  set  forth.” 

Mat.  Simmons  was  the  printer  of  the  Mercurius 
Politicus,  who  availed  himself  of  this  means  of 
puffing  his  newly  printed  books. 

Walter  Sneyd. 

Denton. 

The  Brittox,  Devizes  (2°'’  S.  ii.  299.  431.)  — The 
most  probable  derivation  of  this  name  is  the  me- 
dieval Latin  word  Bretexa  (in  French,  hretesque), 
an  embattled  tower  of  defence,  generally  of  wood, 
and  placed  on  a bridge  (see  a woodcut  of  one  in 
Archceological  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  306.)  ; or,  a tower 
attached  to  the  outworks  of  a fortification,  where 
a sentinel  kept  watch  to  announce  arrivals  or 
examine  strangers.  The  narrow  street  in  Devizes 
now  bearing  this  name  is  at  a little  distance 
from  the  Castle  on  the  town  side,  where  an  out- 
work of  this  kind  may  perhaps  have  been  placed. 
That  it  was  something  connected  with  military 
defence  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  chamber- 
lain’s books  during  the  Civil  Wars,  where  amongst 
various  expenses  for  bringing  powder,  strengthen- 
ing town-walls,  mounting  great  ordnance,  &c.,  is 
an  item  of  “ 18(.  95.  8d.  for  repairing  the  Brittox..’ 
Perhaps  it  was  an  embattled  gateway  crossing 
like  the  gates  of  York  or  Temple  Bar,  the  larger, 
street  into  which  the  alley  now  called  the  Brittox 
runs.  J.  E.  J. 

The  reference  given  by  R.  H.  B.  to  the  deed  of 
1302,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kite  in  one  of  his  very 
interesting  papers  on  Devizes  (in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Wilts  Archceological  Magazine),  seems  to  give  a 
clue  to  the  derivation  of  “ Brittox.”  The  street 
is  there  called  “ La  Brltasche.”  Mr.  Kelham,  in 
his  Norman  Dictionary,  has  “ Britash,  a fortress 
with  battlements.”  We  frequently  find  ch  and  h 
convertible  letters,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  as- 
certain whether  the  site  of  this  street  ever  formed 
a part  of  the  fortifications  of  Devizes. 

F.  A.  Carrington. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 

Memorials  of  former  Greatness  (2““’  S.  ii.  460.) 
— Over  the  Digby  vault  in  Sherborne  Church, 
Dorset,  are  still  to  be  seen,  I believe,  portions  of 
a suit  of  armour  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  that 
family,  consisting  of  a helmet,  greaves,  and  gaunt- 
let, accompanied,  if  I remember  rightly,  by  a 
banner,  though  much  decayed.  The  “goodmor- 
glay  ” of  “ Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoune,”  of  legendary 
fame,  is  still  preserved  in  Arundel  Castle,  and  is 
described  as  a formidable  two-handed  we.apon. 
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about  si.\  feet  long.  Having  never  seen  it  I can- 
not say  if  these  particulars  are  strictly  correct : I 
heard  it  so  described  in  a recent  lecture  on  the 
antiquities  of  this  town.  If  tradition  is  to  be  re- 
lied on,  this  relic  cannot  be  less  than  a thousand 
years  old.  I do  not  know  if  it  comes  within  the 
province  of  this  inquiry  to  notice  the  more  peace- 
ful insignia  of  the  pastoral  office.  I refer  to  the 
mitre  and  crosier  of  Bishop  Morley  in  Winchester 
Cathedral ; and  others  of  a much  older  date  are 
to  be  seen  there,  which  are  attributed  to  Bishop 
Edendon,  the  predecessor  of  Wykeham.  In  some 
accounts  of  Winchester  I have  read  that  the  battle- 
axe  of  Colbrand,  the  Danish  giant  who  was  slain 
in  single  combat  there  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  preserved  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  Query, 
what  has  since  become  of  it  ? 

Henry  W.  S.  Taylor. 

Southampton. 

J3ishops,  Natives  of  Devon  and  Comvmll  (2°'*  S. 
iii.  148.  218.) — I omitted  to  mention  “Old  Fuller” 
and  Prince’s  Worthies  of  Devon  in  the  list  of  books 
which  I recommended  to  your  correspondent,  but 
have  since  looked  over  my  MS.  History  of  the 
English  Episcopate,  and  made  the  following  notes. 
London  has  produced  more  bishops  than  any 
county  besides. 

Edward  Coplestone  (Otfwell),  Llandaff,  1828. 

Richard  Courtenay  (Powderham),  Konvich,  1413. 

Thomas  Spratt  (Tallaton),  Peterborough,  1G84. 

John  Jewell  (Berinber),  Sarum,  1559. 

Thomas  V.  Short  (Dawlish),  8t.  Asaph,  1846. 

John  Prideaux  (Storoford),  Worcester,  1641. 

jlugustus  Short  (Bickham),  Adelaide,  1847. 

W.  Hart  Coleridge  (Thorverton),  Barbadoes,  1824. 

Francis  Fulford  (Great  Fulford),  ^Montreal,  1850. 

John  W.  Colenso  (Devonport),  Natal,  1853. 

William  Greenfield  (Cornwall),  York,  1305. 

Baldwin  (Exeter),  Canterbury,  1186. 

William  Courtenay  (Axminster),  Canterbury,  1381. 

John  Gervase  (Devon),  JVinton,  1262. 

Peter  Courtenay  (Powderham),  Winton,  1487. 

Richard  Beadou  (Pinkworthy),  Gloucester,  1789. 

John  Conybeare  (Devon),  Bristol,  1750. 

John  Luxmoore  (Oakhampton),  Bristol,  1807. 

John  Gilbert  (Plymouth),  York,  1757. 

John  Stanhury  (Morthow),  Bangor,  1448. 

John  Arundel  (Lanhere),  Chichester,  1458. 

Robert  Chichester  (Exeter),  Exeter,  1128. 

John  Chanter  (Exeter),  Exeter,  1186. 

AValter  Bronscombe  (Exeter),  Exeter,  1258. 

Walter  de  Slapledon  (Annery),  Exeter,  1307. 

Thomas  Brantingham  (Exeter),  Exeter,  1370. 

John  Arundel  (Cornwall),  Exeter,  1502. 

Gervase  Babington  (Ottery),  Exeter,  1595. 

Nicholas  Monk  (Potheridge),  Hereford,  1661. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Inn  Signs  painted  by  Eminent  Artists  (2“'*  S. 
iii.  8.)  — FTo  one  has  followed  up  the  suggestion 
of  your  correspondent  Ccthbert  Bede.  As  a 
commencement  I would  observe  that  there  is  a 
sign  at  the  east  end  of  O.xford  Street,  near  Soho 
Square,  the  reputed  work  of  Hogarth,  known  as 


the  “ Mischief."  See  a description  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  Neivs  of  Dec.  13,  1856,  on  London 
Signs,  art.  “ Man  Loaded  with  Mischief,”  where  it 
is  said  the  authorship  is  “ specified  in  the  lease  ” 
of  the  house.  Henry  W.  S.  Taylor. 

Southampton. 

Dr.  Bongout  (2“'’  S.  iii.  268.)  — I presume  I 
have  before  me  the  portrait  mentioned  by  J.  O. 
It  has  this  inscription  : 

“Dr.  Robt.  Bongout,  177-.  J.  Colh'er,  Sculp.” 

In  Wadd’s  iVugre  Chirurgica,  or  Biographical 
Miscellany  illustrative  of  a Collection  of  Profes- 
sional Portraits,  is  the  following  entry  : 

“ Bongout,  Robert,  M.D.  J.  Collyer,  sc.  1770.” 

The  lettering  and  date  differ  from  those  of  the 
portrait  before  referred  to,  though  possibly  it  may 
be  the  same  engraving.  Mr.  Wadd  has  not  added 
any  illustrative  note,  as  he  probably  would  have 
done  had  he  known  anything  of  the  original  of  the 
portrait.  He  seems  to  have  taken  Dr.  B.  for  a 
bona  fide  individual.  M.  N. 


SiliSceTIanE0uS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  new  Number  of  The  Quarterly  Bevieiu  abounds  in 
papers  which  are  at  once  full  of  amusement  and  informa- 
tion. What  a pleasant  one  is  the  opening  one  on  “ Pe- 
destrianism  in  Switzerland,”  and  how  sound  is  the  advice 
with  which  it  concludes.  The  article  on  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
Bred  and  “American  Slavery,”  is  one  of  more  painful 
interest : as  is  also  that  which  succeeds  it,  on  “ Lunatic 
Asylums.”  This  is  followed  by  a paper  which  all  must 
read  with  interest,  on  a subject  which  might  well  fill  a 
volume,  instead  of  an  article  in  The  Quarterly,  namely, 
“ English  Political  Satires.”  The  theme  is  a capital  one, 
and  the  writer  has  done  it  justice.  The  next  paper,  on 
“Photography,”  is  written  with  a right  feeling  for  the 
Art,  and  a sense  of  the  short-comings  of  many  of  its  fol- 
lowers. This  is  followed  by  “ Roving  Life  in  England,” 
which  forms  an  amusing  review  of  Mr.  Borrow ; and  the 
review  winds  up  with  two  political  pieces  de  resistance — 
one  on  “ Persia,”  and  the  other  “ On  the  New  Parliament 
and  its  Work.”  The  titles  of  the  articles  will  show  that 
The  Quarterly  maintains  its  character  for  pleasant  and 
readable  papers. 

The  followers  of  good  patient  Isaak,  or  rather  of  his 
scholar  Charles  Cotton,  will  do  well  to  look  to  a little 
volume  just  published  under  the  title  of  The  Practical 
Angler,  or  The  Art  of  Trout  Fishing  more  particularly 
applied  to  Clear  Water,  by  W.  C.  Stewart.  The  writer, 
who  appears  to  have  written  his  works,  after  the  fashion 
of  Dr.  Kitchener,  with  the  rod  in  one  hand  and  the  pen 
in  the  other,  broaches  some  new  theories,  calculated  to 
startle  the  prejudices  of  the  brothers  of  the  angle.  But 
he  reasons  well ; and  as  the  M.it  -fly  will  now  be  upon  the 
waters,  we  advise  them  to  give  Mr.  Stewart’s  directions  a 
fair  trial.  If  they  do,  we  hope  they  will  find  his  promise 
of  a well-filled  pannier  realised  to  the  full. 

Under  the  title  of  Modem  English  Literature,  its 
Blemishes  and  Defects,  by  Henry  H.  Breen,  Esq.,  our 
quondam  correspondent  has  produced  an  agreeable 
volume,  which  deserves  perusal  for  its  temperate  and  well- 
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meant  endeavours  to  show  the  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  correct  writing  which  characterise  the  works  of 
too  manj'  of  our  most  distinguished  authors.  Mr.  Breen 
is  an  advocate  for  purity  of  style ; and  his  work,  if  widel}’’ 
circulated,  could  not  fail  to  do  much  towards  correcting 
the  errors  which  he  so  temperately  exposes.  There  is 
much  curious  literary  anecdotes  in  those  divisions  of  the 
work  which  treat  of  “Plagiarism”  and  “Literary  Im- 
postures.” 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  foreign  pamphlets  being  ad- 
mitted, collectors  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  M.  Huet, 
Kue  de  Savoie,  Paris,  has  lately  resolved  to  publish  cata- 
logues of  his  vast  collection.  Four  numbers  have  already 
appeared,  which  may  contain  about  8000  articles. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  great  scheme 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  publication  of  the  Ma- 
terials of  our  early  National  History  is  already  proceeding 
with.  A number  of  editors  have  been  selected ; and  we 
believe  that  two  of  them,  the  Rev".  Joseph  Stevenson  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  are  nearly  ready  to  go  to  press  with 
the  works  entrusted  to  them. 

Books  Received.  — The  History  of  England  under  the 
Norman  Kings.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Lappenberg.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  This  is  a continua- 
tion of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  translation  of  Lappenberg’s  well- 
known  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  “ with  considerable 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  Translator.” 

History  of  the  Counter-Revolutionin  England,  by  Armand 
Carrel.  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Q.  J.  Fox.  Memoir  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  by 
John  Lord  Viscount  Lonsdale.  This  last  tract  alone, 
which  fetches  guineas  at  an  auction,  is  sufficient  to  give 
great  value  to  this  new  volume  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Li- 
brary. 

Interest  Commutation  Tables  for  changing  at  Sight  any 
Amount  of  Interest  at  5 per  Cent,  into  the  equivalent 
Amount  of  Interest  at  any  other  Rate  varying  from  2|  to 
10  per  Cent.;  also  a Commutation  Time  Table  for  changing 
the  Number  of  Days  at  5 per  Cent,  into  the  equivalent 
Number  of  Days  corresponding  to  any  other  Rate  varying 
from  to  10  per  Cent.  By  Charles  M.  Wiilich.  This 


full  title-page  describes  the  new  application  of  Commuta- 
tion to  be  found  in  this  useful  littie  book. 

Final  Impenitence,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goulburn ; Re- 
pentance, from  Love  of  God,  Life-long,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey ; 
The  Passion,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; complete 
the  series  of  Lenten  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ox- 
ford, during  the  past  Lent. 

_ Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,’  M.A.  The 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  study  of  a branch  of  learning,  far  too 
often  neglected,  by  the  publication  of  these  interesting 
lectures. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  pukchase. 

Lord  Hervby’s  Court  of  Gboroe  II.  Edited  by  Croker.  2 V0I3. 
8vo.  1848. 

Swift’s  Letters.  8vo.  London,  1741. 

Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion.  3rd,  4tli,  or  6tli  Edition. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  frea^  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy,  Publishers  of  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Eieefc  Street. 


ta  CotTe^jjouReittS. 

_ }Vc  are  compelled  to  mstpone  until  next  week  many  papers  of  great 
interest^  including  some  ra<y^oQR.A.vM.xQ  Notes  hy  Mr.  Keightley. 

J . K.  The  print  in  question  is  the  frontispiece  of  The  Rolliad.  See  for 
a history  of  this  political  satire^  “ N.&  Q.,’'  1st  Series,  a/ici  tAe  Number  of 
the  Quarterly  itwii  issued. 

H.  R.  G.,  who  asks  for  infomnation  respecting  the  early  British  Kings^ 
2s  referred  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^  as  translated  by  Thompson ; and  to 
the  Monumenta  Historica  Britanuica,  pw&Jis/ied  in  1848. 

A.  N.  The  Thistle  of  Scotland  has  been  treated  of  in  our  1st  S.  i.  24. 
90.  166.;  V.  281. 

^ Eremite  is  requested  to  state  the  subjects  0/ Queries.  We  cannot 
identify  communications  by  the  mere  signature  of  the  wi'iter, 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /op 
&ix  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Fublishers  (.including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldv,  186.  1'leet  Street,  E.C.;  to  lohom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


A UTHORS  and  PUBLISHERS. 

1\  -C.  PROVART  & CO.,  ARTISTS 
and  ENGRAVERS  on  WOOD,  50.  Rathbone 
Place,  Oxford  Street,  London,  illustrate  Works 
for  Publication  in  the  highest  style  of  the  Art, 
at  extremely  moderate  charges.  They  also 
conduct  works  through  the  press,  and  dispose 
of  manuscripts,  or  appoint  a publisher  whose 
connexion  is  best  suited  for  the  circulation  of 
any  particular  class  of  book. 

A Fine  Picture  by  Vandyck,  and  one  by  the 
celebrated  Lemoine,  for  Sale,  apply  as  above. 

rUHE  AQUARIUM,  MARINE 

X and  FRESHWATER.— The  LARGEST, 
BEST,  and  most  VARIED  SALE-STOCK  in 
the  WORLD  of  LIVING  MARINE  ANI- 
MALS and  SEAWEEDS,  comprising  up- 
wards of  TEN  THOUSAND  SPECIMEN^, 
including  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED 
SPECIES,  exclusively  contributed  from  tlie 
richest  spots  of  the  British  coast,  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  THIRTY  LARGE  PLATE- 
GLASS  TANKS,  aggregating  EIGHT  HUN- 
DRED GALLONS  OP  SEA- WATER.— 
MR.  W.  ALFRED  LLOYD  has  removed  from 
St.  John  Street  Road  to  more  commodious  and 
specially  arranged  premises,  as  under.  A de- 
tailed LIST  on  application.  Every  variety  of 
the  requisite  APPARATUS.  All  the  BOOKS 
on  the  subject.  The  most  delicate  organiza- 
tions packed  to  go  any  distance.  A long  course 
of  experiments  has  at  length  so  perfected  AR- 
TIFICIAL SEAWATER,  that  it  is  analyti- 
cally correct,  and  answers  every  purpose.  Sole 
Agent  for  the  celebrated  TANKS  of  Sanders 
and  Woolcott,  and  at  the  same  prices. 

W.  ALFORD  LLOYD,  19.  & 20.  Portland 
Road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 


Photographic  por- 
traits OF  LITERARY  MEN.  By 
DR.  DIAMOND,  F.S.A. 

MESSRS.  BELL  & DALDY  have  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  that  they  have  received 
copies  of  the  following  Photographic  Portraits 
by  DR.  DIAMOND,  which  may  now  be  had, 
price  3s.  6d.  each  : 

SIR  HENRY  ELLIS,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  REV.  DR.  MAJOR,  of  King’s  College. 
PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

The  EDITOR  OF  “NOTES  AND  QUE- 
RIES.” 

Loudon  : BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street. 


AT  TRASSES  WAR- 
RANTED NOT  TO  WEAR  HOL- 
^ IN  THE  MIDDLE. -HEAL  & SON 
have  patenteed  an  Improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Mattrasses,  which  prevents  the  ma- 
terial felting  into  a mass,  as  it  does  in  all 
Mattrasses  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
PATENT  MATTRASSES  are  made  of  the 
very  best  Wool  and  Horse-Hair  only,  are 
rather  thicker  than  usual,  and  the  prices  are 
but  a trifle  higher  than  other  good  Mattrasses. 
Their  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM 
FURNITURE  contains  also  the  prices  of  their 
Patent  Mattrasses,  and  is  SENT  FBEE  BY 
POST. 

HEAL  & SON,  196.  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

W. 


T IVING  CELEBRITIES.  A 

I J Series  of  Photograpliic  Portraits,  by 
MAULL  & POLYBLANK.  The  Number  for 


MAY  contains, 

MAJ.-GENERAL  SIR  W.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
BART., 


with  Memoir. 

MAULL  & POLYBLANK,  .55.  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  187a.  PiccadiUy  ; and  DAVID 
BOGUE,  Fleet  Street. 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  LORD 

PALMERSTON,  taken  from  Life 
Ihree  Weeks  ago.  — Tliis  Portrait,  by  MR.  II. 
WATKINS,  179.  Regent  Street,  witli  a Me- 
moir by  HERBERT  FRY,  is  just  publislied, 
being_  the  First  Number  of  Herbert  Fry’s 
“ National  Gallery  of  Photographic  Portraits.” 
Post  Free  from  8.  York  Place,  City  Road,  for 
4s.,  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


Photography. — MESSRS. 

T.  OTTEWIT>L  & CO.,  Wliolesale,  Re- 
tail, and  Export  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers,  Charlotte  Terrace, 
Caledonian  Road^  London,  beg  to  inform  the 
Trade  and  Public  generally,  that  they  have 
erected  extensive  Workshops  adjoining  their 
former  Shops,  and  having  now  the  largest  JMa- 
nufactory  in  England  for  the  make  of  Cameras, 
they  are  enabled  to  execute  with  despatch  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with.  —The  Ma- 
terials and  Workmanship  of  the  first  class. 
Their  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  ap- 
plication. 
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ETYMOLOGIES. 

“ Toast''  — “ It  now,”  says  Fielding,  “ came  to 
the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones  to  given  toast,  as  it  is  called, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  his  dear 
Sophia.”  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was,  in  fact,  the  custom  after  dinner  for 
each  person  to  give  the  name  of  some  absent  lady, 
whose  health  was  then  drunk  by  the  company,  and 
ladies  whose  names  were  thus  treated  were  called 
toasts.  A passage  is  quoted  in  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary (s.  V.)  from  the  Tatter,  as  giving  the  origin 
of  this  expression.  A lady,  it  says,  being  in  the 
Crossbath  at  Bath,  a gentleman  dipped  a glass  in 
the  water  and  drank  her  health,  when  “ a gay 
young  fellow,  half  fuddled,  offered  to  jump  in, 
swearing  that  though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he 
would  have  the  toast.”  As  there  are  many  per- 
sons, perhaps,  who  may  not  clearly  see  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  it. 

Our  ancestors  had  a great  predilection  for 
setting  warm  substances  afloat  in  their  liquor,  such 
as  flap-dragons,  roasted  crabs,  and  hot  toasts  of 
bread.  “ A toast  and  tankard  ” was  a common 
expression  ; but  the  toast  was  not  confined  to  ale  ; 
it  claimed  its  place  in  wine  also,  as  appears  from 
the  following  lines  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, quoted  by  Richardson,  s.  v.,  — 

“ Make  it  so  large,  that  filled  with  sack 
Up  to  the  swelling  brim. 

Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake 
Like  ships  at  sea  may  swim.” 

A lady’s  name  being  then  coupled  with  wine  very 
naturally  caused  her  to  be  called  a toast,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  origin  assigned  in 
The  Tatter. 

With  the  toast  was,  as  Lord  Cockburn  informs 
us,  associated  the  sentiment,  which  was  also  ex- 
acted from  ladies ; and,  as  I often  heard  in  my 
early  days,  was  a source  of  great  dismay  and  per- 
plexity to  those  of  a timid  bashful  character. 
When  the  toast  went  out  of  use  the  sentiment  took 
its  name,  and  this  I can  remember  myself.  At 
length  toast  came  to  signify  any  person  or  thing 
that  was  to  be  commemorated  after  dinner,  as 
“ The  King,”  “ The  Land  we  live  in,”  &c.  In 
this  sense  the  word  has  been  adopted  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

“ Jitt  ” and  “ Ftirt."  — These  words,  so  dis- 
similar in  meaning,  seem  to  be  merely  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  one  original  word,  Jitt-fiirt.  This  I 
take  to  have  been  Jitt-Fteer-at  or  out.  St.  Ju- 
liana seems  to  have  been  rather  a favourite,  and 
hence  Gittian,  abbreviated  to  Jitt,  was  so  common 
a name  that  we  have  Jack  and  Jitt  as  representa- 
tives of  the  sexes.  When  Jitt  separated  from 


Jtirt  the  t seems  to  have  been  appended  for  uni- 
formity sake. 

Sept.  — This  is  a word  peculiar  to  Irish  history, 
and  a subject  of  perplexity  to  Irish  antiquaries. 
It  is  equivalent  to  tribe  or  ctan;  but  whence  did 
it  come  ? It  is  not  Irish,  nor  has  the  English  lan- 
guage offered  any  source  from  which  it  might  be 
derived.  Johnson  proposed  the  Latin  septum,  and 
Richardson  the  French  cep  ; but  without  even  a 
shadow  of  probability,  Webster  gives,  in  his  usual 
hap-hazard  way,  the  Hebrew  shehet  (tSHK').  tribe. 
I myself  had  thought  of  this  before  I looked  into 
Webster ; for  finding,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
earliest  mention  of  sept  in  Campion,  1571,  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  a word  formed  from 
the  Hebrew  after  the  Reformation,  when  that 
language  began  to  be  studied.  Still  I had  great 
doubts,  finding  that  Campion  used  it  as  a well- 
known  term ; and  these  doubts  were  converted 
into  certainty,  when  I met  in  the  State  Papers  (ii. 
410.)  in  “A  Memorial,  or  a Note  for  the  wynnyng 
of  Leynster”  in  the  year  1537,  the  following  pas- 
sage, “ wherein  now  M‘Morgho  and  his  kinsemen 
called  the  Cavenanges,  Obyrn  and  his  septe  and 
the  Tholesbien  inhabited.” 

This  threw  me  back  on  another  etymon  which 
had  been  running  in  my  head,  namely,  that  sept  is 
merely  a corruption  of  sect ; for  that  c and  p are 
commutable  I shall  presently  show.  Froissart 
constantly  uses  secte  of  the  parties  or  factions  of 
Paris  and  of  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries ; and 
in  the  State  Papers  (ii.  328.),  in  a “ Letter  from 
R.  Cowley  to  Crumwell”  in  1536,  I read,  “there 
are  another  sect  of  the  Berkes  and  divers  (sects  ?) 
of  the  Irishry  towardes  Sligoo.”  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Rock.  — This  is  the  French  roc,  roche,  rocher ; 
the  Italian  rocca,  roccia  ; and  the  etymologists  of 
the  three  languages  agree  in  a derivation  from 
In  my  humble  opinion  they  are  all  wrong ; for 
is  cte/i;  and  we  might  almost  as  well  deduce  Mtl 
from  hote  or  hottow.  The  real  root  is  rupes ; just 
as  there  is  ovas  and  oko>s  ; Avkos  and  hvpus,  and  as 
words  which  have  a jo  in  Welsh  have  a c in  Irish, 
as  paen,  crann,  tree ; pen,  cean,  head  ; map  (whence 
ap),  or  mob,  mac,  son,  &c.  Thos.  Keightlet. 


CHATTEETON. 

Not  having  seen  any  attempt  to  dispute  my 
allegation  (2““'  S.  iii.  53.),  that  no  authentic  por- 
trait of  Chatterton  is  known,  permit  me  to  en- 
deavour to  contravene  two  more  illusions  in 
respect  to  this  ill-fated  youth,  which  have  gained 
credence  amongst  his  biographers.  I allude  to 
the  house  in  Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  in  which 
he  committed  suicide,  and  to  the  belief  that  his 
body  was  conveyed  from  the  pit  into  which  it  was 
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thrown  in  the  burying-ground  in  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  and  sent  by  waggon  to  be  interred  by 
his  mother  in  Redcliffe  churchyard,  Bristol, 

I communicated  to  “ N.  & Q.”  some  time  ago  a 
transcript  of  the  inquest  held  upon  Chatterton’s 
body,  a document  never  before  made  public.  It 
was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Dix,  in  return  for  some 
manuscripts  I lent  him  towards  the  completion  of 
his  Life  of  Chatterton ; but  he  never  told  me 
from  whence  he  got  it.  For  its  authenticity, 
therefore,  in  all  particulars  I could  not  vouch. 
As  it  contained  names  and  facts,  usually  found  in 
such  documents,  it  is  probable  it  might  have  been 
transcribed  from  the  original.  Mr.  Dix,  however, 
did  not  insert  it  in  his  Life,  which  to  myself  and 
others  appeared  strange. 

In  a comment  upon  this  document  Professor 
Masson  notices  a discrepancy  in  the  da}'  on  which 
the  inquest  was  held,  which  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  clear  up  ; but  he  thinks  it  of  no  consequence  in 
disparagement  of  its  general  authenticity.  There 
is  one  date  which  I would  wish  to  correct,  the  day 
on  which  Mrs.  Angell  says  Chatterton  looked  un- 
usually grave ; instead  of  the  28th  August,  it 
should  be  the  24th. 

Again,  the  Professor  says : 

“ In  Mrs.  Angell’s  evidence,  as  given  in  these  MS. 
notes,  the  house  in  which  she  lived,  and  in  which  Chat- 
terton died,  is  made  to  be  17.  Brooke  Street,  instead  of 
4.  Brooke  Street,  as  the  general  tradition  has  always  ran, 
till  Mr.  Gutch  published  the  notes.  No.  17,  unless  the 
numbering  has  been  changed,  would  have  been  at  the 
inner  or  meaner  end  of  Brooke  Street,  close  to  the  market, 
but  no  corresponding  house  can  now  be  pointed  out 
there.” 

I am  able,  I think,  from  living  witnesses  to 
state  facts  which  will  go  far  to  substantiate  as  near 
as  possible  the  exact  house  where  Mrs.  Angell 
did  live.  I have  a friend  and  schoolfellow  still 
living,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  who  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  Chattertonian  controversy,  fellow 
schoolfellow  with  Coleridge,  and  acquainted  with 
Southey,  who  wrote  Chatterton’s  life.  My  friend’s 
name  is  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Le  Grice,  living  at  Tre- 
reife,  near  Penzance.  I paid  him  a visit  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  when  much  of  our  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Chat- 
terton ; and  we  found  that  we  had  both  visited 
Brooke  Street  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  verify  the  house  in 
which  Mrs.  Angell  lived.  In  consequence  of 
Professor  Masson  having  stated  that  tradition  had 
placed  the  house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Brooke 
Sti’eet,  and  that  it  was  No.  4.,  I wrote  to  my 
friend,  and  in  his  X'eply  he  says,  “ the  house  was 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Brooke  Street,  as  you  go 
from  Holborn,  and  I always  understood  it  was 
No.  12.”  This  visit  took  place  in  1796,  about 
twenty  years  after  Chatterton’s  death.  When  I 
visited  Brooke  Street  for  the  same  purpose  in 
1806,  I think  I must  have  called  at  the  same 


house,  for  upon  inquiry  at  the  door,  I was  in- 
formed that  similar  inquiries  had  been  made,  and 
that  it  was  considered  by  the  inmates  to  be  the 
house  in  which  the  suicide  took  place.  That  it 
was  not  on  the  right-hand  side  and  No.  4.,  I think 
is  very  improbable  for  another  reason.  If  I re- 
collect right,  the  corner  house  on  the  right-hand 
side  was  the  celebrated  grate  manufactory  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Oldham,  extending  a long  way 
down  this  side  of  the  street,  beyond,  I should 
suppose,  what  is  now  No.  4. 

Which  is  the  most  probable  and  correct  account 
I leave  the  public  to  judge. 

My  remarks  upon  the  removal  of  Chatterton’s 
body  to  Bristol,  I reserve  for  another  commu- 
nication. J.  M.  G. 

lYorcester. 


DISCOVERT  OF  HUMAN  REMAINS. 

The  Doncaster  Gazette  of  April  17.  contains  an 
account  of  a recent  discovery  of  human  remains 
behind  York  Castle : 


“ A number  of  excavators  were  emplo3'ed  there  to  dig 
a drain,  when  they  turned  up  the  remains  of  about  twenty 

human  bodies The  conclusion  formed  respecting 

them  is,  that  they  are  the  remains  of  twenty-one  Scottish 
rebels  who  were  executed  near  York,  ten  of  them  on  Sa- 
turday the  1st,  and  the  remainder  on  Saturday  the  8th  of 
November,  174G,  when  they  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  The  local  paper  which  was  in  existence  at 
the  time  states,  that  ‘ the  whole  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  decency  and  good  order.’  ” 


The  writer  of  the  above-quoted  paragraph  is 
most  probably  correct  in  supposing  that  the  bones 
lately  found  are  the  remains  of  those  who  in  1746 
suffered  death’  for  their  attachment  to  the  exiled 
family.  But  if  it  be  understood  literally  it  is  in- 
correct to  call  them  Scottish  rebels.  Several  of 
them  were  Englishmen,  members  of  North  Coun- 
try families,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : 
Executions  at  York,  Nov.  1,  1746. 


Geo.  Hamilton. 
*Edw.  Clavering. 

Dan.  Frazier. 
*Cha.  Gordon. 
Ben.  Mason. 


Jam.  Mayne. 
*\Vm.  Conolly. 
*Wm.  Dempsey. 
Angus  M'Donald. 
Jam.  Sparks. 


Executions  at  York,  Nov.  8,  1746. 


Dan.  Row. 

*Wm.  Hunter,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  of  Col.  Townley’s 
regiment. 

*In.  Endisworth,  of  Knottesford,  Cheshire,  of  Col.  Grant’s 
regiment. 

John  Bl'Clean,  a Highlander,  1 of  the  Duke  of  Perth’s 
John  M'Gregor,  of  Perthshire,}  regiment. 

Simon  M'Kenzie,  of  Inverness,  \ of  Col.  Stuart’s  regi- 
Alex.  Parker,  of  Murray,  } ment. 

James  Thompson,  of  Ld.  Ogilvie’s  regiment. 

*Michael  Brady,  an  Irishman,  of  Glengaiy’s  regiment. 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  were  Roman  Catholics. 
(See  Gentleman' s Mag.,  Nov.  1746.) 
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Several  person^are,  as  I have  beard,  collecting 
memorials  of  those  who  suffered  for  the  House  of 
Stuart,  from  the  Revolution  downwards.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  some  such  person  would  give  us  a 
list,  with  a few  biographical  memoranda  (where 
attainable)  of  all  who  died  on  the  scaffold  in  that 
quarrel;  such  a work  is  required  by  many  students 
of  the  past,  as  a hand-book  and  a peg  to  hang  notes 
upon.  K.  P.  D.  E. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  TOBACCO. 

Mr.  Bates’s  interesting  remarks  on  the  early 
history  of  tobacco  (2"''  S.  iii.  131.  310.)  induce  me 
to  offer  you  the  following  tribute  to  the  gentle 
weed. 

Dr.  Cleland,  in  his  rhetorical  Essay  on  To- 
bacco, in  1840,  announced  the  same  opinion  as  to 
the  earlier  introduction  of  tobacco  for  which  Mr. 
Bates  contends  — fixing  the  period  between  the 
years  1563  and  1568,  “principally  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  John  Hawkins  returned  during  that 
period  from  several  voyages,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Hispaniola,  and  whose  scrutinizing  observa- 
tion it  is  very  astonishing  such  a novelty  should 
have  escaped,”  — adding,  like  Mr.  Bates,  the 
direct  statement  of  the  W ater  Poet,  in  1635.  But 
in  truth,  I might  fill  a page  with  the  various  con- 
jectural dates  of  this  unimportant  fact.  Stowe, 
in  fact  (in  his  Chron.  of  Eng. ^ p.  1038,  edit.  1631), 
states  that  tobacco  was  “ first  brought  and  made 
known  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  about  the  year 
1565,  but  not  used  by  Englishmen  in  many  years 
after,  though  at  this  day  commonly  used  by  most 
men,  and  many  women.”  In  the  same  column, 
however,  he  had  previously  stated  that  “ Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  that  brought  tobacco 
in  use,  when  all  men  wondered  what  it  meant.” 
Surely,  after  this  the  laboured  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Cleland,  and  the  surmise  of  Mr.  Bates,  are  little 
to  the  purpose.  The  writers  who  give  the  honour 
to  Hawkins,  to  Drake,  or  simply  “ to  the  English 
returning  from  Virginia  ” (originally  called  Win- 
gandekoe),  wrote  at  a comparatively  late  period  ; 
and  every  votary  of  the  benignant  weed  should 
be  anxious  to  preserve  the  honour  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Raleigh  — who,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  paid  with  his  head  the  penalty 
of  the  “ stinking  fume,”  so  hateful  to  the  nose  of 
his  spiteful  tyrant  King  James.  I have  found  an 
old  book,  published  in  1616,  which  seems  clearly 
to  show  that  the  “ Counterblaste  ” was  made  up 
at  the  instigation  of  the  book  in  question,  and 
composed  from  its  materials.  It  is  entitled  To- 
bacco Tortured.,  Sfc.,  and  is  most  extravagantly 
dedicated  to  King  James,  praying  to  “ boldly 
march  under  the  martiall  ensigne  of  his  kingly 
care,  for  publike  good,  against  all  the  fiery  en- 
counters of  whatsoever  fuming  Tobacconists.”  In 


this  work  the  writer  says,  clearly  alluding  to  poor 
Raleigh  : 

“For  the  first,  who  knoweth  not  of  olJ,  that  this  thy 
intended  Tobacco  was  primarily  posted  over  from  West 
India  to  England  by  a vicious,  a vaine,  and  a wilde  dis- 
position ? That  I say : no  more.” 

Of  course  this  was  pleasant  music  to  King  James. 

Thirty  years  after  the  introduction  of  a striking 
novelty  is  very  early  ; and  a testimony  of  that 
date  must  constitute  a go6d  claim  to  credence ; 
now  I find  such  testimony  in  the  direct  assertion 
of  Henry  Buttes,  M.A.,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  — in  a small  and  very 
curious  volume,  published  in  1599  — about  thirty 
years  after  the  alleged  dates  of  Dr.  Cleland  and 
Mr.  Bates.  Buttes’s  little  book  is  entitled  : 

“Dyet’s  Dry  Dinner,  consisting  of  eight  several  courses 
— 1.  Fruites.  2.  Herbes.  3.  Flesh.  4.  Fish.  5.  Whit- 
meats.  6.  Spice.  7.  Sauce.  8.  Tobacco  — all  served  in 
after  the  Order  of  Time  universall.” 

He  says : 

“ The  name  in  India  is  Pilciet,  surnamed  tabacco  by 
the  Spaniards,  of  the  lie  Tabaco.  13y  their  meanes  it 
spred  farre  and  nere ; but  yet  wee  are  not  beholden  to 
their  tradition.  Our  English  Ulisses,  renowned  Syr 
Walter  Rawleigh,  a man  admirably  excellent  in  Naviga- 
tion, of  Nature’s  privy  counsell,  and  infinitely  reade  in 
the  wide  book  of  the  worlde,  hath  both  farre  fetcht  it, 
and  deare  bought  it : the  estimate  of  the  treasure  I leave 
to  other;  yet  this  all  know,  since  it  came  in  request  there 
hath  been  Magnus  fumi  questus,  and  Fumi-vendulus  is 
the  beste  Epithete  for  an  Apothecary.” 

He  gives  us  a quaint  “ Satyrlcall  Epigram  upon 
the  wanton  and  excessive  use  of  Tobacco,”  which, 
it  is  clear,  was  then  smoked  in  the  theatres : 

“ It  chaunc’d  me  gazing  at  the  Theater 
To  spie  a Dock-Tabacco  Chevalier, 

Clowding  the  loathing  ayr  with  foggj'  fume 
Of  Dock-Tabacco,  friendly'  foe  to  rume.” 

The  poet  thereupon  expostulates  with  the 
“ Chevalier,”  telling  him  he  is  vapouring  out  his 
“ reeking  streams  ” — 

“ Like  or  to  Maroe's  steeds,  whose  nostrils  flam’d, 

Or  Ptinie’s  Nosemen  (mouthles  men)  surnamed, 
Whose  breathing  nose  supply’d  Mouth’s  absency. 

He  me  regreets  with  this  profane  reply : 

‘Nay,  I resemble  (Sir)  Jehovah  dread. 

From  out  whose  nostrils  a smoke  issue’d  ! 

Or  the  mid-ayrs  congeale'd  region. 

Whose  stomach  with  crude  humours  frozenon. 

Sucks  up  Tobacco-like,  the  upmost  ayr, 

Enkindled  by  Fire’s  neighbour-candle  fayr. 

And  hence  it  spits  out  watry  reums  amaine, 

As  phleamy  snow,  and  haile,  and  sheerer  raine. 

Anon  it  smokes  beneath,  it  flames  anon  ? ’ 

Sooth  then,  quoth  I,  it’s  safest  we  be  gone. 

Lest  there  arise  some  Ignis  Fatuus 

From  out  this  smoking  flame  and  choken  us. 

On  English  fool!  wanton  Italianly, — 

Go  Frenchly, — Dutchly  drink, — breathe  Indianly ! ” 

The  Epigrammatic  completeness  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  a swaggering  fop  is  inimitable. 

Amongst  a curious  collection  of  MSS.,  entitled 
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“ Choice  Observables,”  at  the  British  Museum, 
written  in  1662 -or  1663,  occurs  the  following  : 

“ Tobacco  is  a plant  that  groweth  plentifully  in  Peru, 
and  is  a Drug  which  in  some  respect,  being  moderately 
taken,  may  be  serviceable  for  Physick : yet  immoderate, 
vain  and  fantastic  abuse  thereof  impairs  the  inward  parts, 
corrupts  the  naturall  sweetnes  of  the  breath,  and  stupefies 
the  brain.  The  2 chief  virtues  ascribed  to  it  are  That  it 
is  good  against  that  loathsome  diseas  the  ♦ » « « * * ♦ 

and  that  it  voids  Rhewme : for  the  first,  like  enough  it  is 
that  so  unclean  a disease  may  be  fitted  with  so  unwhole- 
some a medicine ; for  the  second  good  quality  attributed 
to  it,  is  a thing  that  consists  more  in  opinion  than  truth  : 
the  rhewme  which  it  voideth  being  only  that  which  itself 
engendereth,  and  it  may  as  well  be  concluded  that  Bottle- 
ale  breaks  wind,  for  that  effect  doth  follow  the  drinking 
of  it,  though  indeed  it  is  only  the  same  wind  which  itself 
conveyed  into  the  stomach. 

“ But  Tobacco  is  by  few  taken  now  as  medkinall ; it  is 
grown  a good-fellow,  and  fallen  from  a Phisitian  to  a 
Compliment.  It  was  first  brought  into  England  by  the 
Mariners  of  Sr.  Fran.  Drake  in  the  year  1585.  It  may  be 
as  an  Antidote  for  the  immoderate  use  of  drinking,  which 
the  English  soldiers  brought  with  them  3 years  before 
from  the  Low  Countries,  before  which  time,  of  all  the 
Northern  people,  the  English  were  deemed  most  free  from 
that  vice,  wherein  it  is  to  be  feared  they  have  now  out- 
gone their  Teachers  the  Dutch.” 

Mr.  Bates  alludes  to  the  “ Metamorphosis  of 
Tobacco,"  which  he  ascribes  to  John  Beaumont. 
I shall  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority.  The 
poem  is  anonymous : indeed  one  of  the  speakers 
m Collier’s  Decameron,  ii.  p.  192.,  expressly  says  : 
“It  is  a matter  of  serious  regret  to  find  so  good  a 
poem  without  being  able  to  discover  the  author.” 
The  same  authority  states  that  the  “metamor- 
phosis is  that  of  a young  and  beautiful  nymph 
into  this  virtuous  plant,”  as  given  by  Mr.  Bates  : 
but  this  is  only  another  “ legend,”  as  it  were, 
which  this  admirable  poet  introduces  with  the 
words : 

“ Others  doe  tell  a long  and  serious  tale 
Of  a faire  Nymph,”  &c. 

I shall  be  able  to  show  the  poet’s  reason  for  in- 
troducing this  legend,  new  version,  or  other  aspect 
of  the  weed.  Collier  evidently  did  not  see  the 
poet’s  object,  and  therefore  pronounces  this  “ the 
poorest  part  of  the  production.”  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  completeness 
to  this  magnificent  poem. 

The  creation  of  the  Indian  Weed  — “Marrow 
of  the  world,  starre  of  the  West,”  &c.,  is  effected 
pretty  much  in  the  natural  way  — the  term  “ me- 
tamorphosis ” being  a title  applied  to  the  imagina- 
tive handling  of  the  subject,  rather  than  capable 
of  exact  application.  Next  week  I shall  send  you 
an  account  of  this  very  beautiful  poem,  with  ex- 
tracts ; contenting  myself  on  the  present  occasion 
with 

“ The  Creation  of  Tobacco. 

“ Scarce  had  she  [Earth]  spoke  but  by  unite  consent. 

It  was  allowed  by  every  element ; 

Each  mountain  nodded  and  each  river  sleeke 

Approv’d  the  sentence  with  a dimpled  cheeke. 


The  icy-waves  were  all  with  Christall  fraught : 

The  Magellanick  sea  her  unions  brought : 

Tagus  with  golden  gifts  doth  proudly  rise. 

And  doth  the  famous  Indian  rills  despise: 

Eridanus  his  pearl’d  Electrum  gave : 

Euripus  the  sweet  fluxure  of  his  wave : 

From  British  seas  doth  wholesome  Corall  come : 

The  Danish  gulphe  doth  send  her  Succinum: 

And  each  this  hoped  embryon  dignifies 
With  oifring  of  a sev’rall  sacrifice. 

The  Earth  herself  did  procreate 
This  herbe  composed  in  despite  of  fate, 

And  charged  ev’ry  country  and  each  hill 
A speciall  power  into  this  leafe  distill. 

Which  thus  adorn’d,  by  holy  fire  inflam’d 
Sweete  life  and  breath  within  that  carkasse  fram’d : 
And  had  not  Tellus  temper’d  too  much  mud. 

Too  much  terrene  corruption  in  the  bud. 

The  man  that  tasted  it  should  never  die. 

But  stand  in  records  of  eternitie.” 

The  “ occasion  ” of  the  poem  is  the  lamentation 
of  Earth  or  Pandora,  at  the  cruel  fate  of  Prome- 
theus, whom  she  resolves  to  compensate  to  the  best 
of  her  power,  and  “ seat  her  darling  in  the  starrie 
skies.”  Andrew  Steinmetz. 


CELTS  AND  HINDUS. 

Antiquaries  have  often  amused  themselves  with 
the  endeavour  to  discover  likenesses  between  the 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  native  Irish  and 
of  the  Hindus.  Nor  are  there  wanting  those  who 
entertain  a serious  conviction  that  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment of  our  population  is  a runnel  from  the  great 
stream  of  emigration,  which,  in  primaeval  times, 
has  flowed  westward  from  the  central  plains  of 
India.  The  inquiry,  thus  hinted  at,  has  had  much 
ridicule  cast  upon  it  by  the  injudicious  and  igno- 
rant guesses  and  rash  assumptions  of  sciolists  : its 
importance,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  the 
results  of  its  prosecution  by  well-qualified  philo- 
logists and  ethnological  students  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  most  valuable  results. 

Many  have  been  the  subjects  elucidated  in  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  nowhere  can  be  found  a 
more  fitting  medium  for  the  discussion  of  this 
question  — a question  which,  be  it  observed,  com- 
prises within  its  limits  the  true  original  of  the 
Celtic  element  which  pervades  the  population  of 
England,  France,  and  other  countries,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ireland.  May  we  not  hope,  then,  that 
some  of  those  eminent  philological  and  ethnolo- 
gical scholars,  who  have  made  the  pages  of  “N. 
& Q.”  the  medium  of  their  inquiries,  will  turn  their 
attention  to  this  question  ; and  thereby  throw 
light  on  a branch  of  study  in  which  many,  who, 
like  myself,  feel  disqualified  to  conduct  the  in- 
quiry, nevertheless  feel  a deep  and  lasting  in- 
terest ? 

Although,  therefore,  not  daring  to  venture  on 
the,  except  to  a few,  bewildering  path  of  com- 
parative philology,  I may  be  allowed  to  contribute 
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my  mite  in  the  department  of  similarity  of  cus- 
toms and  superstitions.  In  this  branch  of  the 
subject  any  man  of  common  observation  may  aid 
the  inquiry;  and  I trust  I shall  have  the  honour  to 
be  the  first,  although  the  least  important,  name 
on  the  “ subscription  list.” 

Most  Irishmen  of  this  generation  recollect  the 
“blessed  turf"  of  the  first  cholera  year  in  Ireland. 
I well  remember  the  awe-struck  curiosity  with 
which,  as  a boy,  I witnessed  its  lightning-like 
transit.  On  a dark  winter’s  evening  I chanced  to 
visit  a cottier’s  cabin  near  my  fiither’s  residence, 
close  to  the  town  of  Kilkenny.  Whilst  there,  a 
peasant,  breathless  and  exhausted,  rushed  into  the 
ever-open  door  with  a lighted  turf  in  his  hand ; 
and  after  the  usual  “ God  save  all  here,”  com- 
manded the  “man  of  the  house”  to  “serve  seven 
houses;”  “for,”  said  he,  “the  cholera  has  come 
to  New  Birmingham  (a  village  about  fifteen  miles 
distant),  and  to  keep  it  off  you  must  do  as  you 
are  bid,  or  it  will  he  worse  for  you."  The  fiery 
sign  was  then  deposited  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
man  departed,  taking  up  another  turf,  and  say- 
ing, “I  must  serve  three  more  houses  before  I 
sleep.”  The  cottier  and  his  family  looked  in 
blank  amazement  at  each  other ; at  last  the  eldest 
son  spoke,  and  said,  “ Father,  we  had  better,  in 
God’s  name,  do  as  we  are  bid.”  And  instantly 
three  fleet-footed  “boys”*  were  dashing  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  carrying  the  fiery  sign  to  the 
required  seven  houses ; and  many  a time  the 
wearied  messenger  found  that  the  homesteads 
near  him  were  “served”  already,  and  the  fool  was 
sent  further.  Thus  the  “blessed  turf”  spread 
east,  west,  north,  and  south ; and,  in  one  night, 
pervaded  the  entire  island.  The  press  rang  with 
the  occurrence ; and,  Ireland  being  then  in  one 
of  its  periodical  paroxysms  of  disaffection,  the 
“blessed  turf”  was  supposed  to  be  the  experi- 
ment of  some  insurrectionist,  to  ascertain  the 
shortest  time  in  which  the  signal  of  a “rising” 
could  be  transmitted  over  the  face  of  the  land. 
On  inquiry,  however,  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
event  was  not  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
with  the  secret  societies,  which  were  then  rife  ; 
it  had  evidently  a religious  signification,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  efiicacious  to  avert  the  much- 
dreaded  pestilence,  which  soon  after  swept  over 
the  land. 

Such  is  my  Irish  instance  : now  for  the  Hindu 
parallel,  cut  from  the  London  correspondence  of 
The  Times,  dated  at  “ Bombay,  March  3, 1857  ; ” — 

“ From  Cawupore  to  Allahabad  and  onwards  towards 
the  great  cities  of  the  north-west,  the  chokedars,  or 
policemen,  have  been  of  late  spreading  from  village  to 
village  — at  whose  command,  or  for  what  object,  they 
themselves,  it  is  said,  are  ignorant  — little  plain  cakes  of 
wheaten  flour.  The  number  of  the  cakes  and  the  mode  of 
their  transmission  is  uniform.  Chokedar,  of  village  A, 

• Hibernich  for  “ j'onng  man,”  the  Gallic  Celt’s  Gargon, 


enters  village  B,  and,  addressing  its  chokedar,  commits  to 
his  charge  two  cakes,  with  directions  to  have  other  two 
similar  to  them  prepared;  and,  leaving  the  old  in  his 
own  village,  to  hie  with  the  new  to  village  C,  and  so  on. 
The  English  authorities  of  the  districts  through  which 
these  edibles  passed,  looked  at,  handled,  and  probably 
tasted  them ; and,  finding  them  upon  the  evidence  of  all 
their  senses  harmless,  reported  accordingly  to  Govern- 
ment. And  it  appears,  1 think,  with  tolerable  clearness, 
that  the  mysterious  mission  is  not  of  political,  but  of 
superstitious  origin;  and  is  directed  simply  to  the  ward- 
ing off  of  diseases,  such  as  the  choleraic  visitation  of  12 
months  ago,  in  which  point  of  view  it  is  noteworthy  and 
characteristic,  and  not  unworthy  to  be  remembered  to- 
gether with  last  year’s  grim  and  picturesque  legend  of 
the  horseman  who  rode  down  to  the  river  at  dead  of 
night,  and  was  ferried  across,  announcing  that  the  pesti- 
lence was  in  his  train.” 

Comment  is  needless  : but  I venture  to  con- 
clude with  a schoolboy  challenge  to  the  readers 
and  contributors  of  “N.  & Q.”  — “Better  me 
this.”  James  Graves. 

Kilkenny. 


EDWARD  GIBBON. 

From  my  collection  of  autographs  I select  a 
letter  of  the  great  historian,  written  during  his 
father’s  life,  as  I perceive  that  several  of  your 
correspondents  will  welcome  its  publication.  It  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  Becket,  the  bookseller. 

“ Mr.  Becket. 

“ I must  desire  you  would  immediately  send  me  Mac- 
pherson’s  Dissertations  printed  for  yourself.  If  you  have 
them  already  bound,  they  will  be  most  agreeable  in  that 
form ; but  at  all  events  I must  have  them  at  farthest  Sa- 
turday night  by  the  Machine.  To  speak  plainly  they  are 
designed  for  the  ‘Journal’  which  (notwithstanding  some 
delay  occasioned  by  my  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)  will  be 
soon  read}’’,  and  will,  I trust,  prove  an  honourable  and 
profitable  work  for  you. 

“ If  you  can  have  them  ready  (but  not  otherwise)  you 
will  likewise  send  me,  — 

Warner’s  history  of  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,  2 vol. 

Hist,  de  la  Monarchie  Fran9oise,  par  I’Abbe  du  Bas,  the 
4 Edition.  2 Vol. 

Origines  de  I’ancien  Gouvernement  de  France,  d’ltahe, 
&c.  4 Vol.  12». 

“ I am  yours,  &c. 

“ E.  Gibbon,  Junior. 

“December  the  23'*,  1767.” 

The  “Journal”  mentioned  was  one  he  contem- 
plated with  Mr.  Deyverdun,  a Swiss  gentleman, 
in  imitation  of  Dr.  Maty’s  Journal  Sritannique, 
and  was  published  in  the  next  year  under  the 
title  of  Memoires  Litteraires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

Edward  Foss. 


Aristophanes  : Shahspeare.  — Turning  over 

Gerard’s  translation  of  “The  Clouds”  of  Aristo- 
phanes I found  the  following  passage  : 

“ Have  you  ever,  looking  up,  seen  a cloud  like  to  a 
Centaur,  or  a Pard,  or  a Wolf,  or  a Bull ? ” — P.  29. 
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Compare  Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. : 

“ Hamlet.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that’s  almost  in 
shape  of  a camel. 

Polonius.  By  the  mass,  and  ’tis  like  a camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  a weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a weasel. 

Ham.  Or  like  a whale? 

Pol.  Very  like  a whale.” 

Is  this  passage  in  Hamlet  original,  or  did  Shak- 
speare imitate  Aristophanes  ? T.  W.  Faerer. 

Balzac  and  Gaudentius.  — An  anecdote  of  a 
conversation  between  Balzac  ai>d  a thief  lias  lately 
been  going  the  round  of  the  press,  which  bears  so 
striking  a resemblance  to  the  following  extract 
from  Gaudentii  Jocosi  doctee  Nugm,  that  I think 
the  circumstance  worthy  of  a Note  : 

“ Nobilis  quidam  Placentinus,  consumptis  ferfc  omnibus 
fortunis,  in  magna  paupertate  vitam  sustentabat.  Is  noctu 
fures  quosdam  in  domo  sua  deprehendens,  ‘ Quid  vos,’ 
inquit,  ‘stulti  homines!  hie  noctu  aliquid  inventurum 
putatis,  ubi  ego  interdiu  nihil  inveniro  possum  ? ’ ” 

Donelmensis. 

Scott  dictating  loanlwe." — Lockhart  says  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  dictated  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  Legend  of  Montrose, 
and  Ivanlioe  to  AVilliam  Laidlaw  and  John  Ballan- 
tyne  : 

“ Good  Laidlaw,”  he  adds,  “ entered  with  such  keen 
zest  into  the  interest  of  the  story,  as  it  flowed  from  the 
author’s  lips,  that  he  could  not  suppress  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  delight : ‘ Gude  keep  us  a’ ! — the  like  o’  that 
— eh  Sirs!  eh  Sirs!’” 

Mr.  Laidlaw  used  to  shake  his  head  at  this  pas- 
sage of  Lockhart ; — 

“I  remember,"  he  said,  “being  so  much  inter- 
ested in  a part  of  Ivunhoc  relating  to  Rebecca, 
the  Jewess,  that  I exclaimed,  ‘That  is  fine,  Mr. 
Scott!  get  on — get  on.’  He  laughed,  and  re- 
plied : ‘ Ay,  Willie,  but  recollect  I have  to  make 
the  story.’  I have  more  than  once  heard  Mr. 
Laidlaw  relate  this  anecdote ; adding,  that  Sir 
Walter  was  highly  pleased  himself  with  his  cha- 
racter of  Rebecca,  saying,  ‘I  shall  make  some- 
thing of  my  Jewess ! ’ ’’  Cs. 

A uthorship  of  the  Church  Catechism. — 

“ The  late  Mr.  Brand  informed  mo,  that  in  a copy  of 
Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  Church  Catecliism,  1705,  is  tlie 
following  note  by  Dr.  Ellison,  vicar  of  Nowcastlo-upon- 
Tyno,  dated  1708:  — ‘Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  composed  tlie  Church  Catechism  as  far  as  tlio 
article  on  the  Sacraments,  winch  article  was  drawn  up  by 
Bishop  Overall,  Dr.  Nowell’s  successor  in  the  Deanery.’  ” 
— Churton’s  Life  of  Nowell,  p.  184.  n. 

E.  II.  A. 

Darkness  at  Mid-Day.  — A phenomenon  of  this 
extraordinary  nature  occurred  at  Bolton-lc-Moors 
and  the  neighbourhood,  about  noon  on  Monday, 
March  23,  1857.  The  wind  during  the  morning 
had  been  north-east,  with  a little  snow ; at  twelve 


o’clock  the  air  became  quite  still,  and  a deep 
gloom  overspread  the  heavens,  increasing  so  ra- 
pidly, that  in  ten  minutes  it  was  not  possible  to 
read,  or  distinguish  the  features  of  any  person  a 
few  yards  off.  This  was  the  more  singular  from 
there  being  no  fog  at  the  time,  though  snow  in 
very  minute  particles  was  falling.  The  extreme 
darkness  continued  about  eight  minutes,  when  the 
horizon  at  two  or  three  points  assumed  a lurid 
yellow  appearance,  as  though  from  conflagrations 
a few  miles  distant;  within  a quarter  of  an  hour 
from  this  time  the  darkness  was  dispelled ; but 
such  was  the  alarm  caused  by  the  phenomenon, 
that  many  persons  supposed  the  world  at  an  end, 
not  a few  were  made  ill  by  intense  nervous  ex- 
citement, and  all  were  more  or  less  impressed  with 
a feeling  of  awe.  Poultry  went  to  roost,  instinct 
being  stronger  than  habit.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents explain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
or  record  any  similar  occurrences  ? G.  (1.) 

Singular  Epitaph. — The  following  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  John  White,  surveyor  to  the 
New  River  Company,  in  Enfield  churchyard  ; 

“ Hero  lies  Jolin  White,  who  day  by  day,  4 
On  river  works  did  use  mueh  e!ay,  > 

Is  now  himself  turning  that  w.ay  : J 

If  not  to  clay,  yet  dust  will  come,  ) 

Which,  to  preserve,  takes  little  room,  > 
Although  inclosed  in  this  great  tomb.  J 

“ I served  tlie  New  River  Company  as  surveyor  from 
Lady-day,  1691,  to  Midsummer,  1723.” 

He  died  in  1741.  Notsa. 

Lundhill  Colliery  Explosum.  — Any  of  yottr 
readers  who  can  compute  the  enormous  loss  in 
value  (irrespective  of  the  greater  value  of  life) 
sustained  by  the  country  from  the  destruction  of 
189  powerful,  able-bodied,  and  producing  men, 
and  will  relate  the  same  through  “ N.  & Q.,”  I 
think  will  do  a service  to  that  useful  class  of 
labourers.  The  amount  of  value  will  bo  found  so 
staggering,  as  to  cause  a deep  interest  in  finding  a 
prevention  to  such  explosions  in  future.  R.  S. 


Qurrlctf. 

GRAVESTONES  AND  CHURCH  REPAIRS. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  clergy  are,  in 
their  dealings  with  all  family  memorials,  whether 
gravestones  or  tablets,  in  their  keen  desire  for 
church  renovation,  too  often  forgetful  of  their 
use,  value,  and  importance.  What  I want  to  a.sk 
you  or  your  legal  correspondents  is,  whether  there 
is  no  law  which  at  all  restrains  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, so  utterly  subversive  as  it  is  to  th.e  disco- 
very of  family  “ links,”  and  respect  to  the  memory 
of  ancestors?  On  visiting  lately  the  burial-place 
of  the  elder  branch  of  ray  family,  I could  find  no 
indication  of  the  existence  of  the  family  vault ; 
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though  by  the  aid  of  the  person  who  kept  the 
church  key,  I learnt  whereabouts  it  was.  On  ask- 
ing her  where  the  memorial  stones  were,  she  could 
not  tell  me,  — supposed  the  contractor  (the  man 
who  had  put  down  the  coloured  tiles  in  their 
place)  had  taken  them  away.  However,  a few 
days  afterwards  I discovered  two  of  them  (I  sup- 
pose these  two  were  thought  the  best  names  in 
the  church,  and  so  considered  worthy  of  some 
kind  of  preservation),  used  as  paving-stones  at 
the  great  south  porch ; not  in  the  porch,  but  out- 
side, where  all  the  children  of  the  town  spin  their 
tops.  Of  course  in  a few  years  the  inscriptions 
will  be  illegible ; and  thus  are  destroyed  memo- 
rials of  men  certainly  not  unknown  in  their  day, 
and  deserving  greater  respect  than  the  unscru- 
pulous vicar  chose  to  show  them.  I need  scarcely 
remind  your  readers  how  often  large  estates  and 
fortunes  have  depended  upon  the  inscription  on  a 
gravestone  ; and  I can  hardly  think  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  destruction  can  be  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  law.  K. 

Oxford. 


GAME  OF  CLOSSTNGE. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
as  to  the  history  or  practice  of  a game  used  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  called  Clossynge?  Ho  such 
game  occurs  in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  nor 
does  any  mention  of  it  occur  in  Hares’s  Glossary. 

It  occurs,  however,  in  A Booke  of  Precedentes 
exactly  writt  in  wanner  of  a Pegister,  printed  by 
Richard  Grafton,  “ Londini,  ex  officina  Richard! 
Graftoni  clarissimo  Principi  Eduuardo  typogra- 
phia — 

“ A License  to  use  the  Game  of  Clossynge. 

“ Henry  the  Eyghte,  &c.  To  the  Mayre,  Shyriffes,  and 
Alderraen  of  our  Cytie  of  London,  that  nowe  be  and  that 
hereafter  for  the  tj-ine  shalbe,  and  to  al  other  our  officers, 
ministres,  and  subgiettes,  these  our  letters  heryng  or 
seyng,  gretynge : We  lete  you  to  wyt,  that  we  of  our  es- 
pecyal  grace  have  licensed  and  by  these  presentes  do  li- 
cense our  welbeloued  Robert  P.,  and  his  deputie  or  assigne 
to  kepe  in  any  place  within  our  citie  of  London  and  the 
suburbes  of  the  same,  from  hencefurth  from  tyme  to  tyme 
duryng  his  lyfe,  only  for  ale  and  here  and  no  money,  the 
game  of  Closshynge,  for  the  dysport  and  recreation  of 
honest  persons  resorting  thither,  almaner  apprentices  and 
vacabundes  onely  except,  without  any  dammage,  penaltye, 
daunger,  losse,  or  forfeiture,  to  ensue  either  to  the  sayde 
E.  his  father,  deputie  or  assigne,  or  to  the  sayde  personnes 
or  any  of  them  in  this  behalf.  Any  act,  statute,  or  ordi- 
naunce  heretofore  had  or  made  to  the  contrarie  hereof 
notwithstandyng.  Wherefore  we  will  and  comaunde  you 
and  euery  of  you  to  permy  tte  and  suffre  the  sayde  Robert, 
his  sayde  deputie  or  assigne,  to  vse  and  enjoye  the  hoole 
effecte  of  this  our  licence  without  any  your  let  or  inter- 
rupcion  as  ye  tender  our  pleasure,  and  will  auoyde  the 
contrarie.  Geuen,  &c.” 

H.  E. 


(©ucn'CEi. 

Chi'istopher  Smart's  Song  of  David.  — I am  re- 
minded by  the  painfully  interesting  article  on 
“ Lunatic  Asylums  ” in  the  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Beview  which  has  just  been  published,  of  a 
Query  which  I have  for  some  time  contemplated 
addressing  to  “ H.  & Q.”  I have  just  read  in  the 
article  in  question  this  passage  : 

“In  these  days  poor  Christopher  Smart  would  not  be 
deprived  of  his  pen  and  ink,  and  compelled  to  indent  his 
long  poem  on  ‘ David’  with  a key  on  the  pannels  of  his 
cell.” 

This  statement,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  fre- 
quently repeated.  My  Query  is,  Is  this  true  ? 
and  on  what  authority  does  it  rest  ? S.  D. 

Dreadful  Visitation.  — I am  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  statements  made  in  the  following 
cutting  from  the  Weekly  Register  oi  April  11th 
last  are  true.  If  such  an  event  really  happened 
it  must  have  caused  great  sensation.  I shall  be 
glad  of  a reference  to  a full  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, if  any  such  exists  : 

“ A clerical  correspondent  writes  as  follows : ‘ On  the 
8th  of  March,  in  a village  near  Cherbourg,  just  across  the 
Channel,  six  Frenchmen  were  seen  going  on  a Sunday 
morning,  at  Mass  time,  to  their  work,  with  their  tools  on 
their  shoulders,  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  God,  which 
commands  us  to  keep  the  Sabbath  hoi}',  and  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  good  people  who  happened  to  meet  them 
on  their  w'ay  to  church ; when  all  of  a sudden  the  six 
unfortunate  men  fell  on  the  road  and  expired  instantly 
and  simultaneously.  The  next  day,  the  bodies  of  these 
six  transgressors  were  buried  together  in  one  and  the 
same  grave,  amidst  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  who  could  not 
help  seeing  the  hand  of  God  in  this  melancholy  event. 
This  dreadful  visitation  of  God  has  created  a deep  sensa- 
tion far  and  wide,  and  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of 
many  a Sabbath  breaker.’  ” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Common  Prayer  of  James  I.  — Referring  to  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Horner’s  books,  at  wbicb  a copy  of  the 
Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  1604,  sold  for  130?.,  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  would 
inform  me  whether  there  was  an  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book  printed  in  1605,  and  whether  the 
“Psalter,”  and  the  “Psalmes  in  Meter,”  were  both 
dated  1604  in  Mr.  Horner’s  copy.  I have  seen  a 
copy,  without  title,  &c.,  corresponding  with  the 
description  of  the  alterations  by  Mr.  Keeling,  in 
his  book  on  the  Liturgies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  Psalter  is  dated  1605,  the  Psalmes 
in  Meter  1606.  T.  G.  L. 

“ Good  Friday  s Argument." — Bishop  Jewel  (Dr. 
Jelf’s  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  413.)  describes  some  foolish 
reasoning  as  “ a Good  Friday’s  Argument.”  The 
editor,  in  a foot-note,  confesses  he  does  not  under- 
stand this,  “unless  it  alludes  to  the  controversy 
respecting  the  computation  of  Easter.”  In  Shak- 
speare,  however  {Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  5.),  the 
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phrase,  “ a good  lenten  answer,”  is  used  in  much 
the  same  way. 

N ow,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  “ com- 
putation of  Easter  ” has  anything  to  do  with  either 
of  these  passages.  May  there  not  rather  be  an 
allusion  to  the  buffooneries  of  the  Carnival  ? and 
may  not  a “ Good  Friday’s  argument,”  or  “ lenten 
answer,”  be  the  argument  or  answer  one  would 
expect  from  a masquerader,  in  Lent,  during  Car- 
nival ? 

Shakspeare  probably  gives  the  more  correct  and 
usual  phrase.  Jewel  seems  to  have  varied  it  more 
for  the  sake  of  taking  up  his  adversary’s  words, 
— - who  has  been  talking  of  Good  Friday  just  be- 
fore,— than  for  any  other  reason.  T.  H.  P— - — n. 

Mumby,  Alford. 

Parson  Fund.  — Can  any  one  inform  me  who, 
besides  Dr.  Burney  and  Mr.  J.  Cleaver  Bankes, 
were  the  trustees  of  the  fund  raised  for  Person’s 
benefit  after  he  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Trinity ; 
and  what  became  of  that  fund  after  his  death  ? 
More  than  1500Z.  were  subscribed  (I  believe 
nearly  2000/.)  ; and  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
foundation  of  the  “Person  Prize ” (in  1816)  can 
have  been  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
interest  which  is  presumed  to  have  accumulated 
since  his  death  in  1808.  Q.  (1.) 

“ Wooden  Walls f when  first  applied  to  English 
Ships  of  War. — Whitelocke,  who  was  sent  by 
Cromwell  on  a mission  to  Sweden  in  1653-4, 
having  been  asked  by  the  queen  whether  the 
ships  which  accompanied  him  belonged  to  the  go- 
vernment or  private  individuals,  thus  answered  : 
“ The  dominions  of  the  Commonwealth  consist- 
ing of  islands,  our  chiefest  defence  is  our  navy ; 
our  best  bulwarks  are  those  wooden  walls.”  Did 
this  term,  now  applied  to  the  English  navy 
throughout  the  world,  originate  with  Whitelocke, 
Cromwell’s  minister,  or  was  it  known  before  his 
time  ? W.  W. 

Malta. 

Fumadoes.  — ■ Among  whets  for  the  appetite, 
Burton  {Anat.  Mel.)  mentions  fumadoes.  Am  I 
right  in  supposing  that  these  were  smoked  fish  ? 
Sausages  are  there  spoken  of  as  salsages. 

Henkt  T.  Riley. 

The  Irish  Harp. — It  is  known  from  history  that 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Ross,  called  Donald  of  the 
Isles,  was  killed  in  the  castle  of  Inverness  by  a 
piper  or  harper.  In  a MS.  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Ross  of  Balnagown,  the  death  of  Donald 
is  thus  related  : ■ — 

“ The  said  Donald  was  slain  in  the  Castle  of  Inverness 
by  a clairsbear  that  played  on  a clairsba  \_clair shack,  the 
harp],  in  the  year  1461.  The  clairsbear  said  he  would 
play  a spring  that  Donald  never  heard  before  nor  yet 
after,  and  so  cutted  his  throat,  for  the  said  Donald  slew 
his  father.” 


Was  the  clairshach  common  to  the  Scottish  as 
to  the  Irish  Celts  at  this  period  ; and  if  so,  when 
was  it  superseded  by  the  big  pipe  or  bagpipe  ? 

Cs. 

Rhoswitha.  — Who  was  the  Saxon  nun  of  this 
name,  mentioned  by  Southey  in  his  Doctor,  as 
“ her  country’s  wonder  in  the  tenth  century  ? ” 

A.  S.  A. 

Costume  of  the  Liverymen  of  London.  — In 
the  Index  to  a work  called  the  British  Chrono- 
logist  it  is  stated  “ London  had  its  Common- 
council  first  wear  blue  mazarine  gowns  Sept.  14, 
1761.”  On  reference  to  that  date  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  viz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  367.,  it  is  stated : 

“ The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-council  of 
London  waited  on  their  Majesties  and  the  Princess 
Dowager  with  their  addresses  of  congratulation.  The 
Common -councilmen  were  all  dressed  in  new  mazarine 
blue  silk  gowns  lined  with  fur.” 

Was  this,  then,  the  first  time  of  the  members 
of  the  Common  Council  assuming  this  costume  ? 
or  did  they  only  have  new  gowns  ? If  the  latter, 
were  the  gowns  formerly  worn  by  them  of  “ maza- 
rine blue  silk  lined  with  fur  ? ” C.  L.  L. 

Clan,  or  Clam  Pits.  — What  is  the  origin  of  the 
word  “ Clan  ” or  “ Clam  Pits,”  as  it  Is  frequently 
found  in  Devon  and  Dorset  as  the  name  of  certain 
localities  in  small  towns  ? J.  B.  S. 

“ Tally-ho  ! ” — ■ Is  the  etymology  of  this  word 
to  be  found  in  the  following  verses,  from  — 

“ The  Norfolk  Garland  : or  the  Death  of  Reynard 
the  Pox.  By  Sir  W— — m V— — -ye.  To  the  Tune  of 
A Begging  we  will  go.” 

“ He  quickly  found  the  Cover 
Too  hot  for  him  to  stay, 

And  soon  Ned  Collet  spy’d  him 
Stealing  across  the  Way. 

And  a Hunting  we  will  go,  §-c. 

“ Tolle  Aux  ! then  Collet  cry’d, 

And  gave  a Gibbet  Shrill : 

He  toss’d  his  Brush,  as  who  should  say,  . 

Come  kiss  it  if  you  will. 

And  a Hunting  we  will  go,  §•0.” 

This  song  is  published  in  A New  Miscellany, 
London,  printed  for  A.  Moore,  1730.  In  the 
same  song,  — 

“ Hoainx  ! crys  my  Lord.” 

Cuthbeet  Bede. 

Epigram  Wanted.  — Wanted  the  name  of  the 
composer  of  the  following : ■ — ■ 

“ How  wisely  Nature,  ordering  all  below, 

Forbade  a beard  on  woman’s  chin  to  grow ! 

Por  how  could  she  be  shaved  wbate’er  the  skill, 

Whose  tongue  would  never  let  her  chin  be  still  ? ” 

J.  K.  D. 

De  la  Marche  Family. — Any  person  giving  in- 
formation respecting  the  French  family  of  “ De  la 
Marcke,  ” or  who  can  name  any  peerage  in  which 
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the  genealogy  may  be  traced,  will  greatly  oblige  a 
gentleman  interested  in  finding  some  authentic 
records  of  that  family,  now  believed  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  extinct  ? A.  H.  M. 

“ A sorroiv's  crown  of  soi-row."  — To  what  poet 
does  Tennyson  allude,  when  he  says : 

“ This  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 

That  a sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  hap- 
pier things?  ” 

The  similarity  of  sentiment  in  a couplet  in 
Eloisa  to  Abelard  — 

“ Of  all  afflictions  taught  a lover  yet, 

’Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget,” 

would  lead  me  to  suggest  Pope.  What  say  your 
readers  ? A.  Challeteth. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Blood  Royal  and  Martyrial. — The  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  mentions  (see  Ti'avels,  p.  368.,  London, 
1821),  that  the  blood  of  Charles  I.  was  spattered 
on  the  window  at  Whitehall ; and  that  no  efibrt 
to  erase  it  had  succeeded,  at  the  date  of  his  visit 
to  England,  a.d.  1669.  Query,  Is  it  yet  to  be 
seen  at  Whitehall  ? This  inquiry  is  apropos  to 
those  of  others  of  your  correspondents,  as  to  blood 
that  will  not  wash  out.  A.  C.  C. 

Lances  Brisees,  or  Lancie  Spezzate. — H.  E.  W. 
F.  wishes  to  know  why  the  soldiers  styled  Lancie 
spezzate,  or  Lances  brisees,  employed  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  reckoned  as 
equal  to  three  times  the  same  number  of  Gen- 
darmes or  Cavalry. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  quotations  from 
Sismondi,  20  Lances  are  counted  as  60  Cavalry. 
In  the  second,  400  Lances  are  esteemed  equivalent 
to  1200  Gendarmes.  'W&s  Lancice  Spezzata, 
of  necessity,  to  be  accompanied  by  two  Gendarmes, 
or  Cavalry  soldiers  ? 

“ La  manifere  dont  on  'enrolait  les  troupes,  par  Lances 
Brisees,  donnait  5,  un  beaucoup  plus  grand  nombre  d’of- 
liciers  les  moyens  de  se  faire  connaitre. 

“Un  Gentilhomme  attachait  k sa  personne  quelques- 
uns  de  ses  vassaux  ; un  Aventurier  habile  s’associait 
quelques  corapagnons  de  service;  ces  petites  compagnies 
ne  se  s^paraient  plus ; au  contraire,  elles  grossissaient 
sans  cesse ; et  lorsque  le  capitaine  disposait  de  vingt  (20) 
Lances ; c’est-k-dire  de  soixante  (60)  hommes  de  cavaterie  ; 
il  commen9ait  a trailer  separement  et  d’une  manifere  in- 
dependante  avec  les  souverains  qui  voulaient  le  prendre 
h.  leur  service.”  — Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Republiques 
Italiennes,  tome  viii.  p.  69. 

“ Le  Comte  Oddo,  fils  de  Braccio,  recueillit,  avec  I’aide 
de  Nicholas  Piccinino,  une  partie  de  son  armde;  et  les 
Florentins,  qui,  k cette  ^poque,  avaient  un  extreme 
besoin  de  troupes,  prirent  ces  deux  generaux  1;  leur  solde, 
avec  quatre  cents  lances  (400) ; ou,  douze  cents  gendarmes 
(1200).”  — Ibid.,  tome  viii.  p.  353. 

“On  appelait  Lances  Brisees,  Lancie  spezzate-,  les 
gendarmes  qui  traitaient  individuellementpour  leur  solde, 
et  qui  ne  faisaient  pas  partie  de  la  corapagnie  de  quelque 
Condottiere,”  — Ibid.,  tome  ix.  p.  322.  Note  2. 

23.  Rutland  Square,  Dublin. 


“ To  laiocli  under.”  — 

“ A common  expression  which  denotes  that  a man 
yields  or  submits.  Submission  is  expressed  among  good 
fellows  by  knocking  under  the  table.”  — Johnson. 

“ An  expression  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  knocking 
under  the  table  w’hen  conquered.”  — Imperial  Dictionary. 

Neither  Richardson  nor  Webster  notice  the 
phrase. 

“ If  therefore,  after  this,  I ‘go  the  waj'  of  my  Fathers,’ 

I freely  waive  that  haughty  epitaph  ‘ Magnis  tamen  ex- 
cidit  ausis,’  and  instead,  knock  under  table  that  Satan  hath 
beguiled  me  to  play  the  fool  with  myself.  ” — Asgill 
(“  translated  ” Asgill),  quoted  in  Southey’s  Doctor,  ch. 
clxxii.,  p.  452.  of  the  one  vol.  edit. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  something  about  this 
knocking  under  table  ? Is  it  an  obsolete,  or  an 
existing,  custom  ? What  kind  of  submission,  and 
to  whom  ? and  what  manner  of  conquest  does  it 
indicate  or  admit  ? and  how  did  the  fashion,  if  it 
were  one,  arise  ? 

The  answer  from  Johnson  has  already  been 
given,  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  iv.  234.,  but  is  surely  not 
satisfactory  without  further  explanation. 

Hakby  Leroy  Temple. 

John  Zanthey,  or  Santhey.  — On  September  4, 
1649,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  appointing 
John  March,  John  Zanthey,  esquires,  Moses  Wall 
and  Roger  Frith,  gentlemen.  Commissioners  to 
hear  and  examine  the  complaints  and  grievances 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey.  From  contem- 
porary documents  preserved  in  the  island,  it  ap- 
pears that  March  and  Zanthey  belonged  to  Gray’s 
Inn,  but  the  name  of  the  latter  is  frequently 
written  Santhey.  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents inform  me  which  is  the  correct  orthography  ? 

Edgar  MacCulloch. 

Guernsey. 

Jeremy  Taylor  somewhere  says 

that  the 

“ Sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world ; and  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
negro  or" the  cold  Russian ; to  them  that  dwell  under  the 
line,  and  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics,  the  scalded 
Indian,  or  the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the 
Biphean  Hills.” 

Where  are  the  Riphean  Hills  ? T.  Q.  C. 

Quotation  Wanted.  — Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  say  where  the  following  lines  are  to  be 
found  ? I have  heard  them  quoted,  but  by  one 
very  old  person  who  has  been  dead  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century.  They  struck  me  much  at 
the  time,  and  I have  never  forgotten  them : 

“ War  begets  poverty;  poverty,  peace; 

Peace  doth  make  riches  flow  (fate  ne’er  doth  cease) ; 

Riches  bring  pride ; and  pride  is  war’s  ground ; 

War ’begets  poverty,— and  so  the  world  goes  round.” 

W.  T. 

What  was  Ziges?  — Lately  reading  the  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knight,  by  James 
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Dennistoun,  I came  to  this  passage,  “ A copious 
bowl  of  punch,  champaigne,  ziges,  &c.,  to  cele- 
bi’ate  the  anniversary  of  St.  Andrew  (1753).” 

Flobence. 

Fuchseger.  — I lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  two  valuable  paintings  (representing  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Sou)_  by  Fuchseger.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  of  this  painter  ? I cannot 
find  his  name  either  in  Bryant  or  Pilkington. 

J OMAN. 

Portraits  on  stained  Glass.  — In  the  Chapel  of 

S.  Basil,  or  the  Holy  Blood,  at  Bruges,  were 
formerly  seven  stained-glass  windows,  1483,  1496, 
1500,  and  1684 ; these  were  sold  at  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution  for  fourteen  francs  a-piece, 
and  carried  to  England  by  the  purchaser.  They 
represent — • 

1.  Philip  the  Bold  and  Margaret  de  Maele. 

2.  Jean  sans  Peur  and  Margaret  of  Bavaria. 

3.  Philip  the  Good  and  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

4.  Charles  the  Bold  and  Isabella  of  Bourbon. 

5.  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximilian, 

6.  Philip  the  Handsome  and  Joanna  of  Spain. 

7.  Charles  V.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

Can  any  one  give  information  as  to  what  has 
become  of  them,  and,  if  in  existence,  where  ? 

W.  H.  J.  W. 

Bruges. 

Cu7'se  in  Westminster  Hall.  — In  Dugdale’s 
Baronage  (edit.  1675)  it  is  stated  that  Humphrey 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Hereford  was  present,  in  the 
37th  year  of  Henry  III.,  “ when  that  formal  curse 
was  denounced  in  Westminster  Hall  against  the 
violation  of  Magna  Charta,  with  hell,  book,  and 
candle."  Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  a 
description  of  any  such  ceremony  ? 

VicAK  Choral 

Eucharistic  Wine  mingled  with  Ink.  — Among 
the  various  superstitious  usages  connected  with 
the  Eucharist  was  that  of  signing  solemn*  docu- 
ments with  ink  mingled  with  the  consecrated  wine. 
What  early  writers  mention  this  practice,  and 
what  instances  of  it  can  be  cited  ? I can  find  no 
allusion  to  it  in  Bingham.  A.  Taylor,  M.A. 


^tnor  «aueric^  tm'ft 

Turning  to  the  East. — What  are  the  reasons 
usually  adduced  for  turning  towards  the  East  (as 
many  congregations  do,  and  particularly  I think  in 
villages),  at  the  repetition  of  our  Church  Creeds  ? 
Many  adopt  this  practice,  and  know  not  why. 

Rcsticus. 

[The  learned  Bishop  Sparrow,  in  his  Rationale  upon  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1G61,  p.  44.,  has  given  two  rea- 
sons for  the  observance  of  this  ancient  practice:  1.  The 
East  is  the  most  honourable  part  of  the  world,  being  the 


region  of  light,  whence  the  glorious  sun  arises,  which  is 
emblematical  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  2.  As  the 
Jews  in  their  prayers  looked  towards  the  mercy-seat;  so 
the  Christians  turned  towards  the  principal  part  of  the 
Church,  the  altar,  of  which  the  mercy-seat  was  but  a 
type.  The  most  curious  and  learned  treatise  on  this 
practice  will  he  found  in  Gregorii  Posthuma : or  Certain 
Learned  Tracts,  written  by  John  Gregory,  M.A.,  4to.,  1671, 
chap,  xviii.,  who  states  that  “ our  forefathers  lived  and 
died  in  the  belief  that  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  he  in  the  East,”  as  shown  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Lib.  Festivalis  in  Dedicatione  Ecclesice : 
“ Lete  us  thinke  (so  the  priest  used  to  say  on  the  Wake- 
days)  that  Christ  dyed  in  the  Este,  that  we  may  be  of 
the  nombre  that  he  dyed  for.  Also  let  us  thinke,  that  he 
shall  come  out  of  the  Este  to  the  doome.  Wherefore  let 
us  pray  heretily  to  Him  and  besely,  that  we  may  have 
grace  of  contrition  in  our  hearts  of  our  misdeeds  with 
shrift  and  satisfaction,  that  we  may  stonde  that  day  on 
the  right  honde  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ.”  Consult  also 
Bishop  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  402. ; and  on  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  p.  452. ; Bishop  Stillingfleet's  Eccles.  Cases, 
p.  382. ; Staveley  on  Churches,  p.  155. ; Wheatly  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  “N.  & Q.,”  1“‘  S.  viii.  592.) 

“ The  Diuel's  Neckerchiefe  neere  Bedriffe."  — 
Gerard,  in  his  famous  Herhail,  describing  the 
Water  Gladiole,  says  ; 

“ I found  it  in  great  plentie,  being  in  companie  with  a 
worshipfuil  gentleman.  Master  Robert  Wilbraham,  at  a 
village  15  miles  from  London,  called  Bushey.  It  groweth 
likewise  by  the  famous  riuer  Thamesis,  not  far  from  a 
peece  of  ground  called  the  Diuel’s  neckerchiefe  neere 
Redriffe  by  London.” 

Redriff  is,  of  course,  Rotherhithe ; but  where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  “Devil’s  Neckerchief?” 

T.  Hughes. 

Chester. 

[The  Devil’s  Neckerchief  at  Rotherhithe  appears  to 
have  been  a zig-zag  piece  of  swampy  ground,  and  being 
located  in  a filthy  situation  received  the  appellation  of 
his  Satanic  Majesty’s  necktie.  It  has  become,  by  habit 
and  perversion,  Neekinger,  as  the  common  vulgar  phrase 
muchinger  is  applied  to  a pocket-kerchief.  Neekinger 
Mills,  the  spot  of  land  and  water,  &c.  is  the  ground 
whence  the  name  originated.] 

“ Mumpsimus  ” and  “■  Sumpsimus." — Will  some 
compassionate  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish  a re- 
ference to  the  original  authority  for  the  story  of 
the  old  priest  who  refused  to  change  his  old 
“ Mumpsimus  ” for  their  new  “ Sumpsimus  ” ? 

A.  B.  R. 

Belmont. 

[The  story  is  thus  narrated  by  Camden  in  his  Remains 
(edit.  1674,  p.  358.) : “ King  Henry  YIIL,  finding  fault 
with  the  disagreement  of  preachers,  would  often  say, 
‘ Some  are  too  stiff  in  their  old  Mumpsimus,  and  others 
too  busie  and  curious  in  their  new  Sumpsimus;’  haply 
borrowing  these  phrases  from  that  whicli  Master  Pace, 
his  secretary,  reporteth  in' his  book,  Pe  Fruciu  Poctrince, 
of  an  old  priest  in  that  age,  which  always  read  in  his 
portass  [breviary]  Mumpsimus,  Pomine,  for  Sumpsimus: 
whereof  when  he  was  admonished,  he  said  that  he  now 
had  used  Mumpsimus  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave 
his  old  3Iumpsimus  for  their  new  Sumpsim:is."'\ 
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LINES  FROM  A COMMON-FLACE  BOOK  — HILL. 

(2'"'  S.  iii.  291.) 

In  the  lines  published  by  P.  H.  there  is  given  a 
description  of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Crom- 
wellians  when  invested  with  supreme  power  in 
England.  The  murder  of  the  sovereign  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  despotism  of  the  Protector,  the  insti- 
tution of  Major-Generals,  and  the  establishment  of 
commissioners,  by  whom  were  not  only  “ patriot 
nobles  ” and  loyal  gentry  spoliated  of  their  estates, 
but  those  in  an  inferior  rank  in  life  were  trans- 
ported and  doomed  to  slavery,  without  any  form 
of  trial  whatsoever. 

The  misdeeds  of  the  republicans  have  never 
yet  been  fully  exposed,  nor  properly  commented 
upon.  The  tendency  of  most  writers  since  the 
llevolution  of  1G88  has  been  to  dwell  upon  the 
crimes  of  the  Stuarts  as  arbitrary  monarchs,  and  to 
throw  a veil  over  the  misdeeds  of  the  republicans, 
because  amongst  the  republicans  and  their  de- 
scendants  were  the  opponents  of  James  II. 

“He”  (Cromwell)  “divided  England  into  Cantons, 
over  each  of  which  he  placed  a Bashaw  under  the  title  of 
Major-General,  who  was  to  have  the  inspection  and 
government  of  inferior  commissioners  in  every  Countj-, 
with  orders  to  seize  the  persons  and  distrain  the  estates  of 
such  as  should  be  refractory,  and  to  put  in  execution  such 
further  directions  as  they  should  receive  from  him.” 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  purest  repub- 
licans — Lieutenant-General  Ludlow.  I quote 
from  the  Vevay  edition  of  1698,  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  cannot  be  found  in  the 
same  author  an  illustration  of  the  lines  quoted 
by  P.  H. ; 

“In  the  mean  time  the  Major-Generals  carried  things 
with  unheard-of  insolence  in  their  several  precincts,  de- 
cimating to  extremity  whom  they  pleased,  and  interrupting 
the  proceedings  at  taw  upon  petitions  of  I hose  who  pretended 
themselves  aggrieved,  threatening  such  as  would  not 
yield  a ready  submission  to  their  orders  with  transportation 
to  Jamaica  or  some  plantations  hi  the  West  Indies,”  &c.  — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  539. 

And  again  we  are  told  of  Cromwell  — 

“Not  contenting  himself  with  the  death  of  many  of 
those  who  had  raised  arms  against  him,  and  seizure  of  the 
goods  of  that  party,  he  transported  whole  droves  of  them  at 
a time  into  foreign  parts  without  any  legal  trial."  — Vol.  ii. 
p.  533. 

I believe  the  same  author  — Ludlow  — helps 
us  to  a knowledge  of  the  person  described  in  the 
first  line  quoted  by  P.  H.  : 

“ In  robes  of  state  the  woodman's  son  appears.” 

Ludlow  refers  more  than  once  to  a Cromwellian 
named  Brown  as  “ the  ivoodmonger  ” ; and  this 
Brown  having  by  his  evidence  on  the  trials  of  the 
Regicides  aided  in  bringing  one  of  them  to  the 
block,  and  so  procuring  a pardon  for  himself,  is 
denounced  by  Ludlow  as  “that  apostate  Brown, 


the  woodmonger  ” (vol.  iii.  p.  18.),  “ that  renegado 
Brown”  (vol.  iii.  p.  45.).  The  same  person  is  re- 
ferred to  in  vol.  i.  pp.  175.  178. 

I am  not  in  a position  to  say  who  is  “ the  Hill  ” 
respecting  wliom  P.  II.  seeks  information.  In 
Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  j).  117.,  there  is  a 
list,  but  manifestly  not  a complete  list,  of  the 
Major-Generals  appointed  by  Cromwell  in  1655. 
In  it  is  not  comprised  eitlier  the  names  of  Brown 
or  Hill ; but  in  one  of  the  letters  addressed  by 
Secretary  Thurloe  to  H.  Cromwell,  Major-General 
of  the  army  in  Ireland,  there  is  an  allusion  made 
to  a Colonel  Hill  in  somewhat  remarkable  words  : 

“ Soe  much  as  I Knowe  by  hym,  he  seemes  to  he  a 
useful!  man,  and  not  to  he  disobliged.” — Vol.  iv.  p.  773. 

I hope  the  Query  of  P.  H.  may  lead  to  some 
further  Notes  upon  the  Cromwellian  misgovern- 
ment  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

W.  B.  Mac  Case. 


“IVeinig  Tijdvoor ’t  verhaalde  Treuerspel  vlogen  twee 
Ooyevaars  een  van ’t  dak  der  Loon-raad,  d’  ander  uit  de 
vyver  van ’t  Prinsen-hof  boven  op ’t  dwars  bout  der  wip 
van’t  Haagsche  schavot,  zagen  met  omgekromde  halsen 
nederwaards ; een  koddige  Artz  zeide  tot  sijn  metgezel, 
‘Is  niet  d’ een  de  Water-graef  en  die  de  Land-graef  ? ’ 
Hy  meinde  Cornelis  eji  Joan  de  Wit.  Dese  Brooders 
waaren  elkander  gelijk,  en  lange  gestalte  en  angezicht; 
doch  d’  oudeste  konde  geenzints  haalen  by ’t  diepzinnig 
vernuft  des  jonger.  De  bruske  hoogmoed  des  oude  stond 
jeder  in  de  weg.  Men  smaalde  op  de  Rok  van  staat,  Ilel- 
bardiers  en  schildery  binnen  ‘t  Dortsche  Raadhuis : ‘ Wat 
liet  zich  de  zoon  van  een  kaale  hout-koper  voorstaan, 
over  dwars  gedreven  door  Lovensteinsche  zijdigheid?  ’ ” 
— Leven  en  Oorlogsdaden  van  Wilhem  Hen/ih  den  Perden, 
door  G.  Montanus,  i.  429.,  Amsterdam,  1705. 

Aaron  Hill  was  enough  a poet  to  have  written 
the  lines,  but  he  was  not  born  till  1685;  and  when 
he  began  to  write,  the  circumstances  of  the  murder 
of  the  De  Wits  must  have  ceased  to  be  matters  of 
familiar  allusion. 

The  stork  is  not  generally  reputed  “ foul,”  or  of 
evil  omen.  “The  exclusive  law  ” is  the  Perpetual 
Edict  of  August  5,  1667,  abolishing  the  stadhol- 
dership.  As  it  was  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  nobles,  it  might  be  said 
to  keep  him  from  “ his  own,”  but  had  no  such 
effect  on  them. 

I do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  “ awes  the 
judgment-seat,”  but  the  halberdiers  and  robe  of 
state  are  noticed  in  another  work : 

“ d’Heer  Cornelis  de  Wit,  out  Burgemeester  der  staat 
Dordrecht  en  Ruart  van  den  Land  van  Putten,  was  nu 
uyt  ’t  Lands  Oorlogs-vloet,  daar  by  (met  en  kostelijhen 
Rok  van  Staat  gekleedt,  en  12  Halberdiers  des  lands  Li- 
vrejen  dragende,  omringf)  bet  opporste  gezag  had,  en 
daarom  de  zee  of  Water-Prins  bygenaamt  wiert,  vant  schip 
van  d’  Heer  L.  Ad.  Gen.  de  Ruyter  (na  dat  den  victo- 
rieusen  Zeeslag  te  Dordrect  te  buys  gekommen,  alwaar 
by  zyn  kamer  en  Bedde  most  bl3’ven  houden.”  — Binnen- 
Landtse  Borgerlyke  Beroerten,  p.  35.,  Amst.  1676. 

The  De  AVits  were  an  important  family  in  the 
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thirteentli  century.  Jacob,  the  father  of  Corne- 
lius and  John,  had  been  thrice  burgomaster  of 
Dordrecht ; was  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Lubec 
in  1658  ; and  in  1657  was  appointed  to  a judicial 
and  financial  office  (raad-en-rekenmeester)  which 
he  held  when  his  sons  were  murdered.  (Simons’s 
Johan  de  Wit  en  zijn  Tijd,  i.  35.,  Amst.  1832-42.) 
So  there  could  be  no  ground  for  calling  him  “ a 
mere  timber-merchant.” 

The  truth  as  to  the  personal  habits  of  the  De 
Wits  is  not  easy  to  get  at.  Sir  William  Temple’s 
description  is  probably  near  it.  I quote  from 
Basnage,  not  having  the  Remarhs  on  the  State 
of  the  United  Provinces  at  hand.  Of  John  he 
says : 

“ Toute  sa  suite,  k la  reserve  de  quelques  commis  et 
cleros,  entretenus  dans  son  Bureau  aux  depens  du  Public, 
etoit  composde  d’un  seul  valet,  qui  fasoit  tout  le  service 
ordinaire  de  la  maison.  Lorsque  ce  Ministre  fasoit  des 
visiles  de  ceremonie,  le  valet  mettoit  un  simple  manteau 
de  livrde,  et  suivoit  la  carrosse  dans  la  rue.  Dans  les 
autres  occasions  il  alloit  souvent  5,  pied,  suivi  de  son 
valet,  et  quelque  fois  seul  comme  le  plus  simple  bourgeois 
de  la  Haye.”  — Basnage,  ii.  318. 

This  simplicity  is  exaggerated  in  later  accounts. 
Grohmann,  in  his  Histoi'isch-hiographisches  Hajid- 
worterhuch,  vii.  674.,  says  : 

“ Job  an  de  Wit  hatte  sich  eben  so  sehr  durch  sein  Ta- 
lent, als  durch  sein  massigung  ausgezeichnet.  Der  Pru- 
galitiit  und  Bescheidenheit  seiner  Republik  unterworfen, 
hat  er  nicht  mehr  als  einer  Bedienter  und  eine  Magd.” 

As  he  went  in  his  own  coach  to  take  his  brother 
from  the  prison,  we  may  conclude  that  the  man 
described  by  Sir  W.  Temple  as  making  himself 
generally  useful,  did  not  add  to  his  duties  those  of 
coachman  and  groom.  From  what  we  know  of 
John,  we  might  expect  to  find  him  free  from  os- 
tentation of  wealth  or  frugality.  I shall  be  glad 
to  be  referred  to  original  authorities,  especially  as 
to  the  habits  of  Cornelius.  Mr.  Simons’s  book 


contains  much  valuable  matter  inconveniently  put 
together.  Three  volumes  of  rather  lifeless  bio- 
graphy, with  notes  nearly  equal  to  the  text  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  very  long  statistical  appen- 
dices, and  neither  index  nor  table  of  contents, 
make  a search  difficult  and  uninviting,  and  con- 
tinuous reading  is  out  of  the  question.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


QUABEY. 

(2“'»  S.  iii.  203.) 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  if  this  term  of 
the  chase  has,  as  Mb.  Keightley  asserts,  puzzled 
lexicographers  ; for  technical  terms  are  naturally, 
and  as  a matter  of  course,  a weak  point  with  them  ; 
the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  of  such  terms 
is  necessarily  obtained  at  second-hand ; and  we 
cannot  expect  perfect  accuracy  on  such  matters 


in  a general  dictionary.  Technical  terms  more- 
over are,  more  than  any  others,  perhaps,  liable  to 
corruption,  both  in  their  origin  and  in  their  use  ; 
one  might  almost  say  that  they  are  necessarily 
and  essentially  corruptions,  the  terms  of  the  chase 
more  especially ; on  this  account  they  very  fre- 
quently become  a puzzle  to  philologists.  Nor  do 
I imagine  that  foreign  languages  are  one  whit 
more  exempt  from  this  defect  than  our  own ; or 
that  foreign  dictionaries  are  more  immaculate 
than  those  of  this  country  in  the  exposition  of  the 
terms  of  the  chase. 

My  belief  with  regard  to  this  word  curee,  which 
Mb.  Keightley  supposes  to  be  the  origin  of  our 
quarry,  and  which  he  rightly  interprets  “ the  re- 
ward given  to  animals  of  the  chase,”  is,  that  it  is 
itself  a corruption ; and  my  reason  for  this  belief 
is  that  there  is  no  word  in  the  French  language, 
that  I am  aware  of,  of  the  same  form,  in  which  it 
can  be  supposed  to  have  originated.  It  appears 
to  me  more  likely  to  be  a corruption,  than  an 
isolated  unconnected  term  of  which  no  rational 
account  can  be  given.  The  fact  of  its  corruption 
I deduce  as  follows. 

The  primary  idea  peculiar  to  the  chase,  whether 
falconry  or  hunting,  is  seeking,  — questing,  as  the 
craft  call  it  now-a-days,  — that  is,  searching  for 
something  in  order  to  bring  it : qucerere  — in  old 
French  querir,  whence  the  object  sought  would 
be  queri.  The  meaning  of  the  now  obsolete  querir 
is  undoubtedly  to  search  for  and  bring,  and  as  the 
gi'eat  proportion  of  our  old  terms  of  the  chase 
came  to  us  from  the  French,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  the  old  French  queri  to  be  the  origin 
of  our  quarry  (although  Skinner  gives  it  with  a 
doubt),  more  especially  when  I find  the  earliest 
English  authority  writing  the  word,  as  used  in 
England,  querre. 

I will  give  some  extracts  from  my  copy  of  the 
Boke  of  S.  Albans,  1595,  to  confirm  my  view  of 
the  matter : 

“Anhawke  flieth  to  the  riuer  diverse  wayes  . . . she 
flieth  also  to  the  querre  to  the  creep  and  no  other  way.” 

“ Querre.  — If  you  see  store  of  mallards  feeding  in  the 
field,  if  your  hawke  flee  couertly  under  hedges  or  close 
by  the  ground,  by  which  meanes  she  nymeth  one  of  them 
before  they  can  rise,  you  shall  say  that  foule  was  killed 
at  the  querre.” 

“ How  a man  shall  make  a hawke  to  the  Querre. — Take 
a tame  mallard  and  set  him  in  a faire  plaine,  and  let  him 
go  whither  he  wil,  then  take  your  hawke  uppon  your 
fiste  and  go  to  that  plaine,  and  being  a good  distance  off, 
hold  up  your  hand,  and  see  if  your  hawke  can  espie  the 
mallard,  yea  or  no,  by  her  owne  corage,  and  if  you  find 
she  haue  discerned  the  foule  and  desire  to  flee  thereto,  let 
her  kil  it  and  plume  wel  thereon,  and  in  this  sorte  serve 
her  three  or  foure  times,  and  doubt  not  she  is  perfitly 
made  to  the  querre,”  &c. 

I cannot  doubt  that,  although  in  these  extracts 
the  term  querre  is  used  in  a purely  technical  sense, 
denoting  the  peculiar  flight  of  the  hawk  in  chase, 
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still  it  is  in  itself,  strictly,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  object  of  pursuit.  Again  : 


“ IIow  you  shal  undo  a harte. 

“ . take  the  midrifFe  from  both  sides  and  so,  like 

a huntsman,  make  up  the  umbles  with  all  of  them  to- 
gether, only  keep  the  lightes  uppon  the  shiniie  and  bid' 
(bide)  the  querre  ....  taking  out  the  tongue  and  the 
braincs,  laying  them  with  the  lightes,  the  smal  guts,  and 
the  blood,  uppon  the  shinne,  to  rewarde  the  houndes, 
which  is  called  the  querry.” 

This  last  use  of  the  term,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
secondary  and  accidental,  and  an  arbitrary  appli- 
cation of  the  original  by  huntsmen  ; it  is  that  part 
of  the  querre  or  quarry  destined  for  the  hounds  ; 
while  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term  is  the 
object  sought  for  or  hunted,  the  game,  the 
chase. 

As  I find  then  that  the  hounds’  perquisites,  in- 
dicated by  the  French  curee,  is  in  English  identical 
with  the  querre,  or  quarry,  or  object  of  pursuit, 
queri ; and  as  I find  no  French  word,  of  a similar 
form,  from  which  curee  could  naturally  have  been 
derived ; and  since  qu  and  c are  used  somewhat 
indifferently  in  old  French  ; — I have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  as  the  modern  quarry  is 
unquestionably  identical  with  the  old  querre,  so 
the  French  curee  is  identical  with  queri,  the  past 
participle  of  querir. 

I do  not  think  there  can  be  a doubt  that  our 
word  “quarry"  meant,  primarily,  the  object  of 
pursuit ; technically  and  subordinately  the  reward 
given  to  the  hounds ; and  that  it  came  to  mean 
generally  the  hunted  animal,  alive  or  dead. 

I cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  Mr.  Keight- 
ley’s  notion  that  the  French  curee  is  the  original 
word  ; or  that  Coriolanus  when  he  said  that  he 
would 

“ make  a quarry 

With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,” 

intended  to  say  that  he  would  make  them  a tit- 
bit for  the  dogs  ; or  that  Spenser,  or  indeed  any 
one,  is  chargeable  with  inaccuracy  in  applying  the 
term  quarry,  figuratively  or  literally,  to  hunted 
game. 

AVith  regard  to  the  disputed  passage  in  Mac- 
beth, I agree  with  Mr.  Keigutley  that  quarry 
cannot  be  the  true  reading ; and  I think  no  one 
can  read  the  passage  in  Holinshed  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  his  material,  without  being 
convinced  that  quarrel  is  the  word  which  the  poet 
wrote,  and  which  he  uses  again  in  this  play  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances : 

“ . . . . the  chance  of  goodness 

Belike  our  -warranted  quarrel.” 

Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 


Rectory,  Hereford. 


H.  C.  K. 


ARMS  OF  GROSS. 

(2“'»  S.  iii.  289.) 

I have  lying  before  me  impressions  of  two  seals, 
each  containing  Ihe  arms  of  Gross  or  Le  Groos. 
The  larger  is  circular,  about  the  size  of  a half- 
crown  ; siGiELVM  CAROLi  EE  GROs  MiEiTis  ; Quar- 
terly, — and  — , on  a bend  — 3 martlets  — (the 
tinctures  are  not  expressed).  The  smaller,  pro- 
bably a secretum,  is  oval ; sigillvm  thomb  eb 
GROOS  ; arms  the  same.  This  family  was  anciently 
seated  at  Slolev  in  Norfolk,  and  copious  notices  of 
it,  with  a pedigree  from  Sir  Reginald  le  Gross 
(temp.  Ste[)h.)  to  the  extinction  of  the  family  in 
1656,  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  family  (1137), 
Quarterly  ar.  and  az.,  on  a bend  sa.,  3 mullets,  or 
(changed  apparently  in  1440  to  martlets),  are 
given  in  Original  Papers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
ivich  Archceological  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88 — 93., 
and  communicated  by  the  Rev.  William  Tylney 
Spurdens.  The  seals  given  above  are  those  of 
Sir  Charles  le  Groos,  or  Gros,  Knt.,  High  Sheriff 
of  Norfolk,  A.D.  1628,  and  Thomas  le  Groos,  Esq., 
of  Crostwick,  in  the  same  county,  1656.  There  is 
a fine  altar-tomb  in  the  church  of  Sloley,  that  of 
Oliver  Groos  (will  dated  1439),  inarched  in  the 
wall  of  the  south  aisle. 

“In  the  spandril's  are  shields  of  his  arms  (with  the 
martlets  instead  of  the  mullets) : that  on  the  left  of  the 
spectator  being  contained  within  a sort  of  collar  of  SS., 
from  which  depends  an  eagle  displayed,  buckled  to  the 
collar  -ndth  two  niascles ; the  other  is  suiTounded  by  a 
common  chain ; and  behind  each  shield  passes  a thong, 
inscribed,  the  one  — 

OLIVER  : GROOS  : SWYER  ; HERE  : LYETH  ; HE  ! 

On  the  other,  — 

OFF  : Qwoos  ; SOUL  : god  : haue  : mcy  : and  : pete.” 

E.  S.  Taylor. 


I forward  you  some  extracts  of  iny  MS.  Index 
Nominum,  relative  to  this  family,  with  the  re- 
ferences, and  if  they  are  of  any  use  to  J.  K.  they 
are  quite  at  his  service. 

“ Groos,  iv.  267.  — These  appear  to  have  been  seen  on 
a gravestone  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Laurence’s  Church 
at  Norwich,  but  are  not  described.” 

“ Groos  le,  X.  444.  — These  arras  occur  on  a monument 
in  Horstead  Church,  in  Norfolk,  but  are  not  described.” 

“ Gros  le,  V.  7.  — Quarterly  ar.  and  az.  on  a bend  sab., 
3 martlets,  or.  This  occurs  on  the  monument  in  memory 
of  Richard  Skottowe  (who  married  Bridget  Le  Gros),  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  in  Little  Slelton  Church, 
Norfolk.” 

“ Gros  le,  V.  515.  — These  are  mentioned  on  marriage 
with  a White,  but  not  described.” 

“ Gros  le,  vi.  164.  — These  arms  are  thus  described ; 
Le  Gros  quarterly,  arg.  and  az.,  on  a bend  sab.,  3 mart- 
lets or,  impaling  Turner.” 

“ Gros  le,  vi.  308.  — The  arms  of  this  family  are  stated 
with  others  to  have  been  in  the  windows  of  Colteshall 
Church,  Norfolk.” 

“ Gros  le,  vi.  306,  — The  arms  of  this  family  are  also 
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stated  to  have  been  in  the  windows  of  Swanton  Abbotts 
Church,  Norfollc;  they  are  thus  described  in  Blomefield: 
Gul.  across  florb  arg.  (being  the  onSy  remains).” 

“ Gross  le,  vi.  492.  — See  tlie  arms  at  this  reference 
also  described : Quarterly,  argent  and  azure  on  a bend 
sable,  three  martlets,  or.  They  occur  at  Paston  Hall, 
Oxnead,  in  this  county.” 

“ Gross  le,  vii.  373.  382.  — On  the  roof  of  the  south  isle 
of  Hilgej'  Church,  in  this  county,  the  arms  of  this  family 
have  been  painted  with  many  others.  Also,  as  the  ninth 
bearing  are  the  arms  before  described  on  a monument  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  Steward  family,  in  a chapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  isle  of  Marham  Church,  in  this 
county.” 

“ Gross  le,  viii.  146.  363.  — These  arms  were  in  the 
windows  of  Oxstrand  Church  in  this  county;  as  also  in 
the  windows  of  Castle-Acre  Church  in  this  county,” 

“ Gross  le,  xi.  12.  33.  73.  — These  arms  are  thus  de- 
scribed ; Quarterly,  argent  and  azure,  on  a bend  over  all 
sable,  three  mullets,  or.  The  family  appear  to  have  been 
at  Crostwick  in  this  county.  The  arms,  as  previously 
described,  occur  on  an  old  monument  in  the  north  isle  of 
Dilham  Church  in  this  county.  They  were  also  in  Tun- 
stead  Church,  Norfolk.” 

John  Nurse  Chadwick. 

King’s  L3'nn. 


ACADEMICAD  DEGREES  AND  HABITS. 

(2"''  S.  iii.  275.) 

Will  Dr.  Gahntlett  have  the  kindness  to 
refer  me  to  his  authority  for  his  statement,  that 
there  were  in  olden  days  Bachelors  of  Logic,  and 
Doctors  of  Arithmetic  ? From  Wood’s  Fasti 
Oxonienses,  and  Fuller’s  History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Ba- 
chelors and  Masters  of  Grammar  in  our  Uni- 
versities in  former  times  ; while  but  one  instance 
occurs,  and  that  at  Oxford,  of  a Doctor  in  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
act  of  special  favour.  When,  a.d.  1513,  Robert 
Whityndon,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  most 
famous  grammarian  of  his  time,  was  so  created, 
his  head  and  temples  were  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  he  was  allowed  by  the  Regents  to  wear  a 
hood  lined  with  silk,  which  was  not  to  be  used  in 
future  by  anybody  else  (I  suppose  of  the  same 
degree).  But  I can  find  no  records  of  degrees  in 
arithmetic  or  logic,  or  any  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Gauntlett's  statement,  that  degrees  were  given 
in  each  particular  branch  of  study. 

Let  me  give  the  following  abstract  of  Wood’s 
and  Fuller’s  information,  in  hopes  that  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  give  some  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject. 

The  Oxford  graduations  in  grammar  recorded 
by  Wood  begin  in  1508  and  end  in  1568 ; when 
Thos.  Ashbroke  was  the  last  upon  the  University 
records.  Wood,  at  the  first  recorded  entry,  says 
that,  “ at  this  time,  and  beyond  all  memory,  no 
person  in  this  kingdom  could  teach  grammar  pub- 
lickly,  unless  he  had  first  graduated  in,  or  autho- 


rised by,  either  of  the  Universities.”  He  considers 
this  licence  to  teach  as  an  inferior  qualification  to 
the  baccalaureate  in  grammar ; as  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  graduation  in  1526,  he  doubts 
whether  George  Astley  was  admitted  to  inform 
only,  or  bachelor  in  grammar.  The  former  class 
he  enters  under  the  head  of  Grammarians.  Now, 
were  it  not  for  Wood’s  high  authority,  I should 
have  concluded  that  the  licence  to  “ inform  and 
instruct  ” implied  a higher  degree  than  the  per- 
mission “ to  read  any  book  in  the  faculty  of 
grammar  ; ” which  latter,  Wood  says,  means  bemg 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Grammar. 
This  notion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  Masters  of  Grammar  at  Oxford, 
whereas  Fuller  gives  frequent  notices  of  them  (as 
well  as  of  Bachelors  of  Grammar)  at  Cambridge. 
Besides,  we  find  that  at  Oxford  John  Toker,  who 
was  admitted  in  1510  “to  inform  and  instruct,” 
was  already  a B.A. ; while  one  admitted  a Ba- 
chelor of  Grammar  in  1.527,  was  afterwards  a can- 
didate for  a B.A.  degree.  Whence  I would  infer 
that  the  first-named  held  the  higher  degree,  viz. 
Master  of  Grammar.  The  candidates  for  these 
degrees  were  generally  “secular  chaplains.”  In 
one  instance  it  appears  that  separate  degrees  were 
given  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  viz.  a bachelor  in 
each,  A.D.  1511  ; placed  under  separate  headings 
by  Wood.  But  I think  it  admits  of  a doubt 
whether  the  terms  are  not  convertible,  i.  e.  ba- 
chelor in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  in  rhetoric 
and  grammar. 

Whityndon,  above-mentioned,  was  Doctor  in 
both  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  Logic  seems  also 
included  in  this  degree,  since  in  1514  a candidate 
grammarian  states,  in  his  supplicat,  that  he  had 
spent  twelve  years  in  logic  and  rhetoric.  I sus- 
pect these  grammatical  or  rhetorical  degrees  had 
reference  to  the  trivium,  which  included  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic.  Rhetoric  is  sometimes  called 
an  art,  sometimes  a faculty,  and  grammar  is  called 
a faculty.  This  seems  a somewhat  lax  interchange 
of  terms,  which  are  in  fact  distinct.  Are  not  the 
seven  Arts  component  parts  of  the  faculty  of  Arts  ? 
And  is  not  music,  strictly  speaking,  an  art,  not  a 
faculty  ? though  I am  quite  aware  that  it  is  de- 
signated as  the  latter  in  academical  forms. 
Fuller’s  notices  of  grammatical  graduates  extend 
from  1500  to  1539.  These  are  mentioned  as 
Grammarians,  and  Masters  and  Bachelors  of 
Grammar,  never  of  Rhetoric. 

I do  not  exactly  understand  Dr.  Gauntlett's 
idea  in  p.  73.,  that  “ to  supersede  education  is  to 
resign  the  degree.”  Though  doubtless  very  right 
that  Universities  should  provide  for  education 
within  their  precincts,  as  preparatory  to  the  de- 
gree, yet  surely  no  University  is,  in  the  abstract, 
bound  to  make  that  education  its  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  the  marks  of  honour  which  it  may 
confer  ? Universities  confer  these  marks  of  ho- 
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nour,  whenever  they  have  sufficient  gi-ounds  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  deserved,  either  as  a 
mere  honorary  title  for  public  services  performed, 
or  as  a reward  for  proficiency  in  the  particular 
science  to  which  the  degree  belongs.  In  granting 
degrees  ad  eundem  (which  they  can  withhold,  if 
not  satisfied  with  the  test  applied  by  the  University 
from  which  the  candidate  migrates),  they  act 
upon  the  faith  of  a proper  test  having  been  ap- 
plied elsewhere.  The  test  that  may  satisfy  the 
University  granting  the  degree  may  be  in  itself 
very  inadequate ; but  all  that  I mean  to  contend 
for  is,  that  the  power,  though  improperly  e.xer- 
cised,  is  in  itself  legitimate.  Our  Universities 
profess  to  establish  certain  tests  of  proficiency  in 
the  case  of  musical  degrees ; for  example,  a cer- 
tain number  of  years  devoted  to  its  study,  and 
stated  exercises  within  the  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  I confess  I do  not  exactly  com- 
prehend Dk.  Gauntlett’s  question,  as  “ to  the 
legal  right  of  the  examiner  (i.  e.  the  musical  pro- 
fessor) to  inquire  into  that  over  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  control,  and  of  which  it  has  no 
knowledge.”  I do  not  know  how  the  corporate 
knowledge  of  an  University  can  be  explained : but 
as  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  aggregate 
members,  in  this  aspect  each  of  the  Universities 
has  a greater  knowledge  of  music,  than  it  has  of 
Sanscrit,  or  of  Irish,  or  of  anatomy.  The  Uni- 
versity, in  the  testing  of  musical  candidates,  as  in 
every  other  case,  w;is  always  represented  by  its 
own  accredited  officer,  the  Professor  of  Music.* 
Fully  concurring  with  Dr.  Gauxtlett  that  the 
whole  musical  process  had  hitherto  been  very 
defective,  I cannot  see  how  it  was  either  anoma- 
lous or  illegal.  At  all  events  the  University  of 
Oxford  has  shown  that  it  has  control  on  this 
matter,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  recent  statute, 
which  places  the  tests  for  musical  honours  on  a 
test  analogous  to  those  for  other  degrees.  But  I 
must  protest  against  the  notion  that  direct  ex- 
amination is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  essential  part  of 
the  test  for  any  degree  whatever.  It  is  a mere 
accident,  and  I am  persuaded  the  least  healthy  or 
effectual  part  of  the  trial.  The  performance  of 
certain  exercises  was  anciently  the  main  pre- 
requisite ; and  though  not  absolutely  deprecating 
examinations,  I heartily  wish  we  could  get  rid  of 
at  least  a third  part  of  them.  However,  if  I at  all 
misunderstand  Dr.  Gauntlett,  I shall  be  very 
happy  to  be  set  right. 

And  now  one  or  two  FTotes  and  Queries  upon 
matters  of  less  importance.  What  are  the  four 
dresses  of  the  D.D.  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gaunt- 
EETT  ? If  he  includes  the  chapel  or  choir  dress 
(the  surplice  and  hood),  this  is  common  to  all 


* The  University  of  Dublin,  till  a Professor  of  Music 
was  established,  never  gave,  I believe,  other  than  ho- 
norary musical  degrees. 


! graduates.  And  then  can  we  find  the  tkree-cor- 
’ nered  trencher  cap  ? I thought  the  corners  were 
four.  And  is  not  this  headpiece  derived  from 
that  which  is  still  retained  by  our  judges,  as  old 
pictures  show  ? As  to  the  soutane,  or  cassock, 
worn  by  church  officers,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
abroad  (and  I believe  in  seminaries  and  some 
Spanish  universities),  this  was  never  an  aca- 
demical distinction.  In  England,  since  the  Re- 
formation at  least,  the  cassock  is  confined  to 
persons  in  holy  orders ; and  as  a D.  D.  in  our 
Universities  must  be  a priest,  this  is  the  reason 
that  the  cassock  is  represented  as  forming  a part 
of  his  full  dress.  But  doctors  in  all  other  facul- 
ties, and  in  fact  all  clerical  graduates,  have  a 
right  to  wear  it,  as  the  preachers  at  the  University, 
and  others  on  certain  academical  occasions,  ha- 
bitually do.  Laymen  have  no  right  to  it. 

John  Jebb. 


photographic  correspondence. 

3IavU  and  Polyblank’s  Living  Celebrities.  — The  11th 
part  of  this  interesting  series  of  contemporary  portraits 
presents  us  with  a living  likeness  of  that  prince  of  hu- 
morists with  the  etching  needle  — George  Cmihshank ; 
— while  the  12th  part  is  devoted  to  the  portrait  of  the 
man  to  whom  we  are  mainl}'  indebted  for  the  benefits  of 
our  reformed  postal  arrangements.  Few  who  have  friends 
in  our  far  distant  colonies  but  must  feel  interested  on 
looking  at  the  intelligent  countenance  of  Rowland  Hilt, 
by  whose  exertions  they  are  now  enabled  “ to  waft  a sigh 
to  Indus  or  the  Pole,”  almost  for  the  smallest  possible 
charge,  and  in  the  briefest  possible  time. 

Cyanideof  Potassium.  — In  “ N.  & Q.,”  (2”^  S.  iii.  313.), 
you  quote  the  letter  of  A.  V.  G.,  communicated  to  The 
Times,  and  append  to  it  a note,  in  which  Mr.  Long  is 
said  to  doubt  the  ill  effects  attributed  to  the  cjanide  of 
potassium.  A.  V.  G.  states  that  on  one  occasion  he  cut 
his  finger  with  the  edge  of  the  glass  whilst  cleaning  it, 
and  he  asks  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had  been 
using  the  cyanide?  Now  I am  in  a position  to  answer 
this.  Once,  when  removing  a plate  from  the  slide  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing,  I cut  the  end  of  my  thumb  severely 
with  the  raw  edge  of  the  glass,  and  was  made  aware  of 
the  accident  by  unwittingly  resting  my  hand  where  I had 
overturned  a small  measure  of  cyanide.  The  smarting 
pain  was  almost  intolerable,  and  the  whole  hand  became 
swollen  and  much  inflamed.  I got  relief  by  suffering  the 
hand  to  lie  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  a basin  of  clean 
water,  but  I suffered  some  inconvenience  for  several  days. 
Probably  the  perils  of  cyanide  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  or  less  of  danger  attends 
its  use,  and  it  is  sm'ely  wisdom  to  err  on  the  side  of  pra- 
dence.  Thojias  Rose. 

Glasgow. 

Optical,  Atmospheric,  and  Photographic  Inquiry. — I am 
induced  to  give  this  triple  title  to  my  inquirj-,  because, 
with  reference  to  the  first  two  mentioned,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be 
the  cause  of  a certain  phenomenon,  between  myself  and  a 
friend;  and  with  regard  to  the  last,  because  seeing  a 
photographic  print  the  subject  was  started  between  us. 
The  photograph  in  question  was  a very  beautiful  one  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral ; the  exterior,  taken  from  some  little 
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distance,  and  of  course  giving  the  whole  building.  It 
was  noticed  by  iny  friend  that  the  upper  part  of  the  spire 
was  darker  than  the  lower,  and  he  raised  this  Query, 
“ Whether  was  it  caused  by  an  optical  or  an  atmospheric 
effect  ? ” I said  optical ; he  said  atmospheric ; and  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  pi'esent,  one  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  was  a Cambridge  Wrangler,  and  had 
I presume  made  optics  his  study ; but  they  all,  I think, 
appeared  to  side  with  my  friend,  that  the  atmosphere  was 
mainly  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  I still  maintained 
my  opinion,  and  mentioned  as  my  authority  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  I believe.  As  well  as  I can  remember,  Sir  Charles 
Bell  said  the  effect  was  caused  bj'  a great  portion  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye  being  opposed  to  the  light  from  the  sky, 
and  that  when  the  eye  is  moved  to  look  at  particular  por- 
tions of  the  steeple,  the  reflected  liglit  from  the  steeple 
falls  upon  the  retina,  where  it  is  exhausted  by  the  direct 
and  more  powerful  light  from  the  sky.  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  that  if  we  look  at  a steeple,  and  dro])  the  eye  to 
examine  a lower  portion  of  it,  the  upper  part  infallibly  is 
darker ; and  this,  while  I am  writing,  I prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, for  I am  looking  at  the  spire  of  St.  Michael’s  Church 
in  this  city.  [ .^]  In  fact,  from  what  Sir  Charles  Bell  saj's, 
I have  alwa3'3  considered  it  an  optical  effect,  and  caused 
hy  an  exhaustion  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  of  the 
eye,  and  not  by  contrast.  I then  urged  that  I believed  a 
camera,  as  used  by  photographers,  was  a kind  of  artificial 
eye,  and  probably  would  give  the  same  effect,  or  I should 
say  receive  the  same,  as  the  natur.al  eye.  My  friend  still 
held  his  opinion,  that  it  is  an  atmospheric  effect  alone ; 
and  he  thought  it  arose  from  the  atmosphere  being  more 
opaque  as  it  gets  higher  from  the  earth.  Certainly  a 
camera,  cannot  have  the  movement  of  the  natural  eye, 
and  from  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  description  it  appears  the  ef- 
fect is  partly  caused  by  the  eye  moving  from  part  to  part 
of  the  object.  Perhaps  some  able  correspondent  of  “ N. 
& Q.,”  will  throw  more  light  on  this  interesting  subject, 
and  they  will  much  oblige  Henki. 


tfl  iWtn0r  eauerteS. 

Sir  Richard  Stapledon  (2"''  S.  iii.  171.) — I am 
much  obliged  for  the  prompt  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry respecting  Sir  Richard  Stapledon  in  “ N.  & 
Q.”  for  28  Feb.  last.  Godwin,  however,  must  be 
incorrect  in  stating  that  this  knight  was  murdered 
with  his  brother  in  Cheapside  in  1326,  for  there 
are  documents  now  in  existence  which  prove  that 
he  was  alive  in  1331,  when  he  received  the  royal 
permission  to  establish  a Carthusian  monastery 
upon  any  of  his  lands  in  Devonshire.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  died  about  the  latter  date,  for  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege.  VVilliam  Wall,  the  bishop’s  nephew, 
was  undoubtedly  beheaded  with  him,  which  may 
have  led  to  the  mistake. 

Should  your  readers  be  able  to  give  any  further 
information  relative  to  Sir  Richard  Stapledon,  it 
would  be  gratefully  received  by  J.  Mn. 

Rlizahethan  Tracts  (2"'^  S.  iii.  331.)  : Campions 
'•^Decern  Rationes"  (1®‘ S.  xi,  166.)  — I gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  obliging  offer  made  by  Donel- 
MENSis,  by  requesting  he  will  kindly  furnish  either 


in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  or  in  a communication 
addressed  to  myself,  a list  of  the  Tracts  in  Durham 
University  Library,  relating  to  the  loyalty  or  dis- 
loyalty of  the  Romanists  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

In  1®‘  S.  xi.  166.  is  a Query  hitherto  not 
noticed.  Campion’s  Decern  Rationes.  “ There  is 
no  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  British  Museum  or 
the  Bodleian.  Can  one  be  pointed  out  in  any 
public  or  private  library  ? ” Of  this  rare  work  I 
have  recently  bought  a copy,  which  with  other 
contemporary  tracts  I shall,  with  your  permission, 
describe  in  a continuation  of  the  General  Literary 
Index.  Bibeiothecar.  Chetham. 

P.  S.  — Who  is  the  author  of — 

“ An  Epistle  of  Comfort,  to  the  Reverend  Priestes,  and 
to  the  Honorable,  Worshipful,  and  other  of  theLaye  Sort, 
restrayned  in  Durance  for  the  Catholioke  Fayth.  No 
date.  Imprinted  at  Paris.  12mo.”  ? 

In  p.  202.  is  the  following  anecdote  : 

“ I omitt  Judge  Alephe,  who  sitting  to  keepe  the  place 
when  the  other  Judges  retyred,  while  the  Jurye  consulted 
aboute  the  condemnation  of  Father  Campian  and  his  com- 
panye,  pullinge  of  his  gloue,  founde  all  his  handeand  hys 
seale  of  Armes  bloodye  without  anye  token  of  range 
pricking  or  hurte ; and  being  dismaj'ed  therwith  because 
with  wipinge  it  went  not  awaj-e  but  still  returned,  he 
shewed  it  to  the  gentle  men  that  sat  before  him,  who  can 
be  witnesses  of  it  till  this  daye,  and  haue  some  of  them 
vppon  theyr  faythes  and  credites  auouched  it  to  be  true,” 
&c. 

Hops  ; Hnmhleyard  (2"“’  S.  ii.  p.  392.)  — I have 
recently  obtained  the  loan  of  Ihre’s  Lexicon  Suio- 
Gothicum,  and  in  vol.  i.  col.  650.,  ed.  1769,  I 
find,  — 

“ Humblegard,  locus  ubi  lupulus  plantatur,  de  quibus 
pluriraa  in  variis  Statutis  medii  recentiorisque  tevi  «. 
Wexio  Stadqa  de  anno  1414,  S 5.  et  Recessus  Calmar  anni 
1474,  § H.” 

If  hops  were  a subject  of  legislation  in  Sweden 
in  1414,  one  can  scarcely  think  that  they  were 
not  introduced  into  England  till  a century  after- 
wards. Perhaps  (as  I quite  agree  that  any  sub- 
ject started  in  “U.  & Q.”  should  be  completely 
exhausted)  some  correspondent  may  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  extracts  from  the  statutes  quoted 
by  Ihre. 

In  voce  Humle,  Ihre  quotes  Salmasius  for  the 
opinion  that  opulus  or  upidus  is  the  correct  form 
of  lupidus ; from  opulus  comes  hops,  and  the 
French  houblon,  and  thence,  by  the  insertion  of  an 
m,  humle : unless,  indeed,  we  believe  that  this 
word  is  from  the  Persian  hymel,  lupulus,  with  which 
agrees  the  Lat.  Barb,  humela,  Fennarum  humala, 
Hungarorum  comlo.  Junius,  he  continues,  thinks 
that  the  word  is  of  German  origin,  from  the  root 
happen,  apprehendere,  as  the  Belgians  call  it 
happenkruyd.  E.  G.  R. 

Style  of  the  Authorised  Version  (2'“^  S.  iii.  268.) 
— A correspondent  inquires  whether  any  writer 
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can  be  named,  from  Wicliffe  and  Chaucer  to  j 
James  I.,  whose  English  style  resembles  that  of 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes-  I 
taments. 

There  are  several  such  writers,  writers  whose 
style  closely  resembles  that  of  our  received  version ; 
and  writers  whose  publications,  during  the  period 
specified,  were  more  read,  and  had  a greater  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  national  character,  than 
any  other  works  that  appeared  in  that  interval  of 
time.  Amongst  these  writers  I would  especially 
name  Coverdale  and  Tyndale. 

On  their  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the 
versions  of  Geneva  and  Abp.  Parker,  in  which 
the  style  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  is  discernible 
throughout,  was  formed  the  style  of  our  Autho- 
rised Version. 

When  our  present  Bible  appeared,  then,  its  style 
was  no  novelty.  To  prove  this,  it  will  only  be 
requisite  to  transcribe  a brief  portion  from  the 
Versions  in  most  general  circulation  up  to  1611, 
when  King  James’s  Bible  was  first  published. 
Any  person  reading  these  short  extracts,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  corresponding  passages  in 
our  present  Bible,  will  recognise  at  once  an  “ En- 
glish style,”  which  closely  “ resembles  that  of  the 
Authorised  Version.” 

1.  Coverdale.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  (now  cxxxiv.)  : 

“Behold,  0 prayse  the  Lorde  all  ys  servantes  of  the 
Lorde,  ye  that  by  night  stode  in  the  house  of  the  Lorde. 

O lift  up  youre  handes  in  the  Sanctuary,  and  prayse  the 
Lorde.  The  Lorde  y‘  made  heaven  and  earth,  blesse 
thee  out  of  Sion.” 

2.  Abp.  Parker’s  Bible.  Ps.  i.  1. : 

“ Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel!' 
of  the  ungodly : nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seate  of  the  scornfull.” 

3.  Geneva  Bible.  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  2.  : 

“ The  Lord  is  my  shephearde,  I shall  not  want. 

“ He  raaketh  me  to  rest  in  green  pasture,  and  leadeth 
me  by  the  still  waters.” 

Our  Authorised  Version  differs  indeed,  in 
many  of  its  rendei'ings,  from  the  versions  here 
cited.  Its  tone,  also,  is  somewhat  more  elevated, 
its  language  more  finished  and  more  nervous ; 
advantages  which  it  derives  from  its  stricter  con- 
formity to  the  original  te.xt.  But  anyone  may 
perceive,  by  a comparison  with  preceding  versions, 
that,  however  improved  and  in  advance,  it  adopted 
a style  in  use,  and  one  already  familiar  to  the 
public  mind.  Thomas  Boys. 

Lerot  (2'“’  S.  iii.  289.)  — E.  G.  R.  will  find  this 
word  in  Noel  (French  Diet,  Brux.  1841),  also  in 
Alberti  {Voc.Fran^.  It,  Genes,  1781),  also  in  the 
Diet  Nat  (par  Bescherelle,  Par.  1846),  and  a very 
interesting  account  of  this  animal  is  contained  in 
the  Encyc.  Method.  (Par.  1782,  “ Hist.  Nat.”)  I 
possess  a full  extract,  which  might  however  take 
up  too  much  room  in  “ N.  & Q.”  If  your  corre- 


spondent has  not  access  to  the  work  in  question, 
I will  forward  him  my  extract,  upon  his  sending 
to  me  or  to  “ N.  & Q.”  his  address.  Both  loir  and 
lerot  are  without  doubt  from  the  same  root.  Thus, 
?Xoy,  e'Aeios,  eAeiis,  .Slol.  glis,  gliris,  gleris, 

leris;  0.  Fr.  loirs,  loir;  loirol  (petit  loir),  lerot. 

R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

Marriage  by  Proxy  (2"*’  S.  ii.  315.) — Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  says,  p.  77.  : 

“ The  summe  of  his  [the  King’s]  designs  was  to  en- 
courage Maximilian  to  goe  on  with  his  suit  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne,  the  heire  of  Britaine,  and  to  aid  him  in  the 
consummation  thereof.” 

P.  80. : 

“ lYhich  Maximilian  accordingl}’  did,  and  so  farre  forth 
prevaj  led  both  witli  the  j'oung  lady  and  with  the  prin- 
cipal! persons  about  her,  as  the  marriage  was  consummate 
by  Proxie  with  a Ceremonie  in  these  parts  new.  Por 
shee  was  not  onely  publikely  contracted,  but  stated  as  a 
Bride  and  solemnely  Bedded ; and  after  shee  was  laycl, 
then  came  in  Maximilian’s  Ambassador  with  Letters  of 
Procuration,  and  in  the  presence  of  sundry  Noble  Per- 
sonages, men  and  women,  put  his  Legge  (stript  naked  to 
the  knee)  betweene  tlie  Espousall  Sheets,  to  the  end  that 
that  Ceremonie  might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a Con- 
summation and  actual  Knowledge.” “ Meanwhile 

the  French  King  (consulting  with  his  Diuines,  and  find- 
ing that  this  pretended  consummation  was  rather  an  In- 
uention  of  Court  than  any  wa3'es  valide  by  the  Lawes  of 
the  church)  went  more  reallj'  to  work,  and  by  secret  In- 
struments and  cunning  Agents,  as  well  Matrons  about  the 
young  Lad\'  as  Counsellors,  first  sought  to  remove  the 
point  of  Religion  and  Honour  out  of  the  minde  of  the 
Lady  herselfe.” “For  as  for  the  pretended  Consum- 

mation they  made  sport  with  it,  and  said  That  it  was  an 
Argument  that  Maxunilian  was  a Widdower  and  a cold 
wooer,  that  could  content  himselfe  to  be  a Bridegroome  by 
Deputie,  and  would  not  make  a little  lourney  to  put  all  out 
of  question.  So  that  the  young  Ladj'  secretly  yielded  to 
accept  of  King  Charles,  who  sent  a ‘ solemne  Ambassage 
to  the  King  of  England,’  offering  by  a ludiciall  proceed- 
ing to  make  void  the  Marriage  of  Maximilian  by  Proxy.” 

The  personages  here  mentioned  are  King  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  King  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
(son  of  Louis  XI.),  Maximilian  and  King  of  the 
Romans ; the  lady  being  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  marriage 
by  proxy  took  place  in  April,  1491,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  being  the  representative  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans.  F.  A.  Carrington. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 

Tom  Warton  (2““*  S.  iii.  307.)  — I am  afraid 
Tom  Warton  was  never  a Wykehamist;  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
either  from  Basingstoke  School  or  his  father’s 
house.  The  verses  which  I printed  were  partly 
collected  from  oral  tradition,  and  partly  from  a 
MS.  collection  of  verse  and  medal  tasks  and 
Wykehamical  verses,  which  I made,  as  was  the 
practice  in  my  day,  from  earlier  note-books  of  a 
similar  kind.  Tom  Warton  was  frequently  a 
guest  of  his  brother,  and  a great  favourite  with 
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the  boys.  I saw  his  Guide  to  Winchester,  with 
MS.  notes,  sold  at  Leigh  and  Sotheby’s  four  years 
since,  and  should  have  bought  it  for  the  College, 
had  the  annotations  been  of  any  moment.  Many 
of  his  MSS.,  including  a Tour,  are  at  Winton ; 
and  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
some  time  since,  kindly  gave  me  permission  to 
look  over  the  W arton  MSS.  in  his  possession  ; but 
I have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  avail  myself  of 
that  offer.  The  two  Wartons,  who  were  scholars 
of  Winton,  were  Joseph,  admitted  1736 ; and 
Thomas,  admitted  1772,  M.A.  1779,  F.  1ST.  C.  July 
6,  1775,  who  died  1787.  The  latter  was  Dr. 
Joseph  War  ton’s  second  son.  I copy  their  names 
from  an  annotated  Register  of  the  College,  which 
I have  been  long  preparing  for  presentation  to  it, 
under  care  of  its  excellent  and  beloved  Warden. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Gillray's  Caricatures  (2'“*  S.  iii.  228.)  — A full 
description  of  the  caricature  referred  to  is  given 
in  AVright  and  Evans’s  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  Gillray's  Caricatures,  8vo.  Lond.  1851, 
p.  467.  See  also  Illustrative  Description  of  Gill- 
ray's  Works,  published  by  McLean,  Haymarket, 
p.  255.  F. 

Tavern  Signs  (1*‘  S.  passim.)  — Add  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  derivations  of  the  names  of  various 
modern  inns  which  have  already  appeared  in  “ N". 
& Q.,”  that  a public  house  in  London  which  was 
once  the  George  Canning,  is  already  the  George 
and  Cannon.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  furnish 
me  with  any  similar  recent  changes,  I for  one 
shall  feel  greatly  interested  and  obliged. 

J.  R.  Kemp. 

Geneva  (2"'*  S.  iii.  169.)  — I can  point  out  a still 
earlier  allusion  to  Geneva ; it  is  to  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  p.  7.  of  the  Carmina  Quadragesimalia,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1723.  The  thesis  is  : 

“ An  vita  consistat  in  Galore?  Aff*'. 

“ Dum  treraula  hyberno  Dipsas  superimminet  igni, 

Et  dextra  cyathum  sustinet  ore  tubum, 

Alternis  vicibus  fumos  hauritque,  bibitque : 

Quam  dat  arundo  sitim,  grata  Geneva  levat. 

Languenti  hie  ingens  storaacho  est  fultura,  nee  alvus 
N unc  Hypocondriacis  flatibus  aegra  tumet  : 

Liberior  Unit  in  tepid o nunc  corpore  sanguis : 

Hinc  nova  vis  membris,  et  novas  inde  calor. 

Si  quando  audieris  vetulam  hane  periisse : Genevee 
Dicas  ampullam  non  renovasse  suam.” 

This  copy  of  verses  was  contributed  by  Sauls-, 
bury  Cade,  elected  from  Westminster  to  Ch.  Ch. 
in  1714.  OxoNiENsis. 

Ancient  Representation  of  the  Trinity  (2"'’  S.  ii. 
248.)  — I remember  seeing  on  one  of  the  seats  in 
the  choir  of  the  fine  old  Priory  Church  of  Cart- 
mel,  in  Lancashire,  an  ingeniously  carved  repre- 
sentation of  the  Trinity.  It  is  three  human  faces 
in  one.  If  half  is  covered  there  is  seen  a profile 
looking  to  the  right ; if  the  other  half  of  the 


carving  is  covered  there  is  seen  another  profile 
looking  to  the  left ; if  the  whole  is  uncovered 
there  is  no  “profile,  but  a full  face  fronting  the 
spectator.  It  is  well  carved,  and  is,  I think,  in 
the  Prior’s  Stall.  The  church  was  built,  I believe, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  I may  mention  that 
the  tower  of  Cartmel  church,  which  rises  from  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  of  a very 
singular  construction,  being  a square  within  a 
square,  the  upper  part  being  placed  diagonally 
with  the  lower.  I have  heard  of  a similar  tower 
in  Norway  ; but  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  there 
be  a similar  tower  elsewhere  in  England  ? 

F.  H.  Maude. 

Ipswich. 

2'he  Slingsby  Family  (2“‘‘  S.  iii.  331.) — In  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  there  was  a 
favourite  actress  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  who,  down 
to  1681,  was  known  as  Mrs.  Lee.  After  that 
period,  she  took  the  title  of  Lady  Slingsby,  and 
appeared  as  such  in  the  bills  down  to  1685.  She 
lived  and  died  in  St.  James’s  parish,  but  she  was 
buried  at  Pancras  in  March,  1693-4  ; and  was  on 
that  occasion  described  as  “ a widow.”  Could  she 
have  been  the  wife  of  V.  L.’s  Henry  Slingsby  ? 
who  may  have  been  Knighted.  Or  was  she  the 
widow  of  another  Sir  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Thomas 
mentioned  by  V.  L.  The  latter  Sir  Henry  died 
in  1692  ; and  in  the  list  of  baronets,  given  in 
Hargrove’s  History  of  Knaresbrough,  this  Sir 
Henry  is  the  only  baronet  of  the  family  of  whose 
marriage  no  notice  is  taken.  AAas  he  a bachelor, 
or  was  he  really  married  to  pretty  Mistress  Lee 
(the  original  Corisca  in  Pastor  Fido)  ? and  was 
this  considered  such  a mesalliance  as  to  cause  the 
omission  of  all  notice  of  “ my  lady  ?”  J.  Doran. 

Henry,  second  son  of  Thos.  Bellasyse,  Viscount 
Falconberg,  married  Rogersa  Rogers,  daughter 
of  Richard  Rogers  of  Brianstone,  co.  Dorset,  by 
his  second  wife  Anne  Cheke,  a descendant  of  Sir 
John  Cheke,  tutor,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of 
State  to  King  Edward  VI.  AVm.  W.  C. 

Spinettes  (2“'^  S.  iii.  111.)  — I have  one  of  these 
little  instruments  in  very  tolerable  repair,  con- 
sidering it  bears  the  inscription  “ Johannes  Hitch- 
cock fecit,  Londini,  1630.”  It  is  in  shape  like  a 
harp  laid  on  its  side  : the  compass  is  five  octaves, 
and  the  keys  are  of  ebony,  having  ivory  fronts ; 
the  flats  and  sharps  have  narrow  slips  of  ivory, 
inlaid.  I have  also  two  editions  of  An  Instruction 
Book  for  the  Harpsicord,  Spinnet,  or  Pianoforte, 
the  contents  of  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
“ spinnet”  was  made  and  sold  within  the  last  eighty 
years. 

One  of  the  songs  in  the  above  books  is  “ The 
Dusky  Night,  as  sung  by  Mrs.  Farrel  in  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera."  I do  not  find  this  song  in  an  early 
edition  of  that  opera,  which  contains  the  words 
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and  music.  Perhaps  some  friend  can  explain 
this  ? J.  N. 

Guildford. 

Weather cocTts  (2"'*  S.  Hi.  306.)  — The  vane,  or 
weathercock,  must  have  been  of  very  early  origin. 
Vitruvius  calls  it  triton,  probably  from  its  having 
the  form  of  a triton.  The  usual  form  on  towers, 
castles,  and  secular  buildings,  was  that  of  a banner ; 
but  on  ecclesiastical  edifices,  it  generally  was  a 
toeatliercoch.  There  was  a symbolical  reason  for 
tlie  adoption  of  the  figure  of  a cock.  The  cross 
surmounted  a ball,  to  symbolise  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  the  cross  of  Christ ; .and  the  cock 
was  placed  upon  the  cross  in  allusion  to  the  re- 
pentance of  St.  Peter,  and  to  remind  us  of  the 
important  duties  of  repentance  and  Christian  vigi- 
lance. Apart  from  symbolism,  the  large  tail  of 
the  cock  was  well  adapted  to  turn  with  the  wind, 
and  for  a similar  reason  the  arrow  .and  the  fox 
might  be  chosen  ; though  the  hare  and  greyhound 
are  less  favourable.  On  the  church  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, in  Norwich,  the  vane  is  formed  like  a grid- 
iron, with  the  holy  martyr  extended  upon  the 
bars.  F.  C.  H. 

English  Inns  (2"'*  S.  HI.  327.)  — Herbert,  in  his 
Priest  to  the  Temple,  writes  : — 

“ When  he  comes  to  his  Inn,  he  refuseth  not  to  join, 
that  he  may  enlarge  the  Glory  of  God  to  the  Company  he 
is  in,  by  a due  blessing  of  God  for  their  safe  arrival,  and 
saying  Grace  at  meat,  and  at  going  to  bed  by  giving 
the  host  notice  that  he  will  have  prayers  in  the  hall, 
wishing  him  to  inform  his  guests  thereof,  that  if  any  be 
willing  to  partake,  they  may  resort  thither.” — The  Par- 
son in  Journey,  chap.  xvii. 

“ Tempora  mulantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis ! ” 

Geo.  E.  Fbere. 

Hoyden  Hall,  Diss. 

^Mahomet  (2"'’  S.  Hi.  330.)  — Yonr  correspon- 
dent Threlkeld,  by  referring  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  New  Quarterly  Review,  p.  200.,  will 
find,  in  a notice  of  Sprenger’s  Li/e  of  Mohammed, 
a critical  and  tolerably  complete  account  of  the 
biographies  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  of  the 
sources  from  which  a knowledge  of  his  “ sayings 
and  doings”  may  be  obtained.  I may  add  that 
Dr.  Sprenger  is  now  engaged  in  rewriting  the 
first  part  of  his  remarkable  work  (all  published)  ; 
and  that,  ere  long,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
first  biography  of  Mohammed  really  deserving 
of  the  name.  William  H.  Morley. 

Richard,  King  of  the  Romans  (2“'^  S.  Hi.  312.)  — 
It  is  as  A.  B.  R.  surmises : two  persons  altogether 
different  have  been  confounded.  The  epitaph  at 
Lucca  need  be  no  crux  to  antiquaries,  or  travel- 
lers. It  commemorates  the  holy  King  St.  Richard, 
who  is  usually  styled  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  who  died  at  Lucca  in  722.  llis  festival  is 
kept  there  with  great  solemnity.  Previous  notices 


of  him  have  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  (see  1“  S.  iv. 
475.;  V.  418.).  A short  life  of  him  occurs  in 
Alban  Butler’s  Lives,  on  February  7 ; but  the 
best  modern  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the 
series  of  Lives  of  English  Saints,  published  by 
Toovey  in  1844.  F.  C.  H. 

Saint  Accursius  (2”^  S.  Hi.  330.)  — This  saint 
was  a Franciscan,  at  Seville,  martyred  by  the 
Moors  in  the  year  1220.  He  is  represented  in 
painting  and  sculpture  with  a sword  in  his  breast. 
See  Emblems  of  the  Saints,  p.  1.  F.  C.  H. 

Ti-ue  Blue  (2““’  S.  iii.  329.)  — “True  Blue”  has 
generally  been  considered  the  Tory  colour.  Your 
correspondent  may  find  a sadly  misplaced  allusion 
to  this  colour  on  a tombstone  in  Ferry  Hinksey 
churchyard,  a few  miles  from  Oxford.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

“ Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Richard  Spind- 
love,  an  independent  freeman  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  who 
departed  this  life  June  15,  1825,  aged  76  years. 

“ Sacred  to  Friendship,  and  to  Memory  dear. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  a Blue  lies  here. 

One  that  stood  firm  throughout  his  lengthen’d  day. 

Though  adverse  scenes  oft’  mark’d  his  chequer’d  way. 

Hence  love  of  countiy-glowing  in  his  breast 

Was  uniformly  b}'  his  vote  exprest. 

For  ’twas  his  Pride,  and  Fame  the  truth  hath  told, 

To  prize  his  birthright  more  than  sordid  gold.” 

I once  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
fusing to  admit  a tombstone  into  a country  church- 
yard, because  it  bore  an  inscription  in  which  the 
huntsmans  horn  was  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
angel's  trumpet  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Yet  even  such  irreverence  is  hardly  more  shock- 
ing than  the  monstrous  adulation  upon  some  of 
the  monuments  found  within  our  churches. 

J.  Sansom. 

Mummy  Wheat  (2"'’  S.  iii.  259.)  — In  1852,  the 
late  John  Ley,  Esq.,  of  Torhill,  Kenn,  Devon, 
had  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  this  wheat  (said  to 
have  been  the  produce  of  corn  taken  from  a 
mummy  from  Thebes),  which  gave  a yield  of  500 
for  1.  W.  COLLYMS. 

Dogwhipper  (2"'’  S.  ii.  187.)  — This  functionary 
seems  to  have  been  as  common  in  other  countries 
as  in  England.  Ihre,  Lex.  Suio-Goth.,  vol.  i. 
col.  928.,  gives,  — 

“ Hundfogde  ante  duo  secula  dicebatur  ille,  cujus  offi- 
cium  erat,  canes  e templo  abigere.  Galli  eum  aliquando 
Roy  d’  Eglise  appellabant  nos  hodie  spogubbe.  Commemo- 
ratur  in  Historia  Sigismundi  Regis,  Swercherum,  filium 
Swercheri  Olavi  Elfdal,  qui  sub  hujus  Principis  regimine 
magna  gratia  floruit,  vile  hoc  munus  obire,  proe  inopia, 
coactum  fuisse.” 

At  Barton  Turf,  Norfolk,  the  parish  clerk  has 
the  rent  of  three  acres  of  land  called  Dogwhip- 
per’s  land.  E.  G.  R. 
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^(Scellane0«*(. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

If  any  reader  takes  up  the  six  goodly  volumes  which 
have  issued  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  under  the 
title  of  A Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs  from 
September,  1678,  to  April,  1714,  by  Narcissus  Luttrell, 
with  the  anticipation  that  Narcissus  Luttrell  will  prove 
as  glorious  a gossip  as  that  strange  compound  of  vanity, 
animality,  and  candour,  Samuel  Pepys  — the  very  king  of 
Diarists — 'that  reader  will  find  himself  most  egregiously 
mistaken.  Or  if  he  supposes  that,  because  the  Diary  be- 
fore us  treats  of  the  same  period  as  Macaulay,  and  Ma- 
caulay borrowed  for  his  brilliant  pictures  some  choice  bits 
from  Luttrell’s  composition,  that  therefore  Luttrell’s  book 
will  be  as  interesting  as  Macaulay’s,  he  will  be  equally 
in  error.  But  if  he  be  content  to  take  the  goods  the 
gods  provide,  and  look  upon  this  Diary  as  a day  by  day 
record  of  the  rumours  and  the  facts  which  agitated  the 
public  mind  during  the  eventful  3'ears  which  preceded, 
witnessed,  and  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  will 
be  well  pleased  with  the  work  before  us.  He  may  see  in 
these  pages  as  in  a mirror,  if  not  — 

“ How  Bradshaw  bullied  in  a broad-brimmed  hat,” 
the  whole  progress,  at  least  as  far  as  they  are  patent  to 
the  general  ejm,  of  the  events  of  our  history  from  the 
commencement  of  Titus  Oates’s  wicked  intrigues,  and  the 
nntrder  of  Sir  Edmondbuiy  Godfrey  in  1670,  to  the  death 
of  the  Second  Charles  and  the  succession  of  his  honester 
but  bigoted  brother;  through  the  Revolution,  and,  in 
short,  through  all  the  varying  scenes  of  political  strife 
which  were  acted  from  that  time  until  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne : for  the  diarist  concludes  his  labours,  or  rather  the 
portion  of  his  Diary  which  remains,  and  which  has  here 
been  printed,  does  not  extend  beyond  April,  1714.  As 
we  have  said,  here  we^may  read  how  day  by  day  the 
public  mind  was  agitated,  now  by  rumours  of  that  plot  of 
which,  as  Diyden  saj^s  — 

“ Some  truth  there  was,  but  dash’d  and  brew’d  with  lies 
now  by  some  startling  piece  of  state  policy,  which  in 
those  unsettled  times  might  end  men  knew  not  how ; and 
we  read  them  as  it  were  in  a newspaper.  In  short,  we  do 
not  think  we  could  better  describe  this  curious  and  va- 
luable contribution  to  English  history  than  by  calling  it 
The  Times  of  those  times.  The  resemblance,  too,  be- 
tween this  Diary  and  our  great  co temporary,  extends  to 
this,  that  though  political  information  is  the  main  in- 
gredient in  both,  in  both  we  have  a plentiful  supply  of 
minor  news,  accidents  and  offences,  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages : so  that  one  minute  we  read  how  “ Lord  Sun- 
derland, who  succeeds  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  in  his  place 
of  Secretary  of  State,  hath  paid  Sir  Joseph  60001.  for  the 
same;”  and  in  the  next  that  “Mrs. Gwyn,  mother  to 
Madam  Ellen  Gw3'n,  being  in  drink,  was  drowned  in  a 
ditch  near  Westminster;”  and  again,  after  a curious 
entry  respecting  the  Earl  of  Danby  moving  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  for  a Seandalum  Magnatum  against  certain 
booksellers,  we  read  under  the  date  of  June  9th,  “ d3'ed  at 
Walton -upon-Thames  the  old  astrologer  Mr.  Wm.  Lilly.” 
Thus  the  student  of  our  social,  as  well  as  of  our  political, 
history,  will  find  his  account  in  the  brief  but  suggestive 
records  in  Luttrell’s  Diary.  Some  of  these  we  propose  to 
transplant  hereafter  to  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q. ; ” but  we 
must  now  bring  to  a close  our  notice  of  this  curious  and 
instructive  book.  Its  publication  is  most  creditable  to  the 
University  of  Oxford ; for  while  it  is  a work  which  no 
bookseller  could  have  undertaken  with  an3'  prospect  of 
remuneration,  it  is  as  certainly  one  which  ought  not  to 
slumber  in  MS.  in  the  Library  of  All  Souls. 

A very  valuable  addition  has  just  been  made  to  our 
stock  of  Shakspearian  literature  by  the  publication  of 


^ 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  A Novel,  by  George  Wilkins. 
Printed  in  1608,  and  founded  upon  Shakespeare’s  Play, 
edited  by  Professor  Tycho  Mommsen,  with  a Preface,  in- 
cluding a brief  Account  of  some  original  Shakspeare-Editions 
extant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  a few  Remarks  on 
the  Latin  Romance  of  Apollonius,  King  of  Tyre,  by  the 
Editor;  and  an  Introduction  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq. 
The  great  importance  of  this  reprint  ma3'  be  best  stated 
in  Mr.  Collier’s  own  words,  viz.  “ That  the  novel  before 
us  veiy  much  adopts  the  language  of  the  play,  and  not 
unfrequently  supplies  portions  of  the  pla3'  as  it  was  acted 
in  1607  or  1608,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  any 
of  the  printed  copies  of  Pericles : and  finally,  “ it  supplies 
man3'  passages  written  by  Shakspeare,  and  recited  b>'  the 
performers,  which  were  garbled,  mangled,  or  omitted,  in 
the  printed  play  of  Pericles  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.” 
Are  we  not  then  justified  in  regarding  this  reprint  as  a 
valuable  gift  to  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  ? 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  Exhibition  of  Art 
Treasures  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Prince 
Albert,  appears  to  have  given  general  satisfaction.  The 
collections  in  every  department  are  rich  not  only  beyond 
precedent,  but  be3'ond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  projectors.  One  could  wish  that  when  public  cu- 
riosity at  Manchester  is  sated,  the  whole  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  metropolis,  to  enable  the  hundreds  to  view 
it,  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  make  a 
journey  to  Manchester  for  the  purpose. 

The  Irish  Quarterly  Review  will  in  future  be  published 
with  the  other  Quarterlies,  on  the  1st  April,  1st  July, 
1st  October,  and  1st  January,  and  the  price  5s.,  instead  of 
2s.  6d.  as  formerly. 
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History  and  Antiqdities  op  Twicke.nham.  By  Edward  Ironside, 
Esq.  4to.  1797. 

Tooke’s  Prices.  Vols.  I.  to  TV.,  or  any  of  them. 

The  Tatler.  Vol.  I.  Large  Paper.  Sharpe’s  British  Classics.  1804. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  .free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  St  Daddy,  Publishers  ot  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Elect  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price.  Stc.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reqtiired,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Pdain  Sermons.  By  Contributors  to  the  “ Tracts  for  the  Times.’’ 
Wanted  by  Mev.  J.  B.  Wilkinson.  Weston  Market  Rectory.  Horling, 
Thetford. 

Josephus  (Greek).  Small  Edition,  12mo.,  or  18mo. 

JouRNAD  OF  Sacred  Literature.  January,  1857. 

Wanted  by  Bev.  F.  Parker.  Luiffiugcott,  Devon. 


iiatice^  ta  CCorre^paiitteiitS. 

TFe  are  compelled  to  postpone  many  interesting  tohich  are  in 

typCy  including  one  on  Niebuhr’s  Praises  of  a Spurious  Work  ; Mu. 
Challeteth  oa  Early  Mention  of  Tobacco  ; Mr.  H.  L.  Temple  on 
Archaisms  and  Provincialisms  ; together  with  Notes  on  Books  which 
have  reached  us ^ amorig  which  we  may  mention  the  concluding  part  of 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 

K.  K,  K.  (Sfc.  John’s,  Cambridge).  Sow  can  we  forward  a letter  to 
this  Correspondent  t 

M.  W.  J.  U.  The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery  Examined, 
8vo.  1697,  is  by  Bishop  John  Sage.  See  “ N.  & Q.,  2nd  S.  i.  491. 

X.  The  Bev.  T.  Streatfield  died  on  May  17,  1848.  For  a notice  of  him 
see  Gent.  Mag.,  July,  1818,  p.  99.  The  name  of  the  Refv.  R.  M' Donald 
Caunter^  LL.B.,  Curate  of  Sanwelly  Oxon.y  occurs  in  the  Clergy  List  of 
1857. 

Owing  to  an  accident  to  our  copy  containing  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, several  such  answers  are  unavoidably  fjostponed  until  next  week. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subso'iption  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Bublishers  iincliuliny  the  JIalf- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4f/.,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  <f  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  all  CouMDNicATioNs  FOR  TBS  EoiTOR  should  hc  addrcssed. 
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Boswell's  letters  to  the  rev.  w.  j.  temple. 

There  are  many  curious  passages  of  ephemei’al 
allusion  in  the  accidentally  discovered,  and  re- 
cently published,  letters  of  James  Boswell,  which 
would  doubtless  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  book,  if  ventilated  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
I shall  beg  leave  to  start  the  game  by  subjoining 
the  result  of  some  researches  relative  to  the 
identity  of  Boswell’s  “ La  belle  Irlandaise," 
(p.  154.)  It  is,  perhaps,  better  worth  insertion 
than  certain  vague  and  unsatisfactory  speculations 
as  to  the  drift  of  other  allusions  in  the  corre- 
spondence which  an  English  critic  has  elsewhere 
volunteered. 

An  impression  has  latterly  gained  ground, 
among  a class  of  unreflective  persons,  that  the 
documents  in  question  are  not  genuine,  and  that 
the  editor  has  been  imposed  upon  like  Robert 
Browning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  letters  of  (?) 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Boswell’s  letters  bear  un- 
doubted internal  evidence  of  authenticity  ; and  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  person  of  real  literary 
knowledge  or  experience  to  doubt  their  genuine 
character  after  a careful  examination  of  them. 

In  January  last  I had  some  correspondence 
with  the  editor  of  Boswell.  One  of  my  letters 
embodied  the  following  “ mem.”  The  editor,  in 
reply,  assured  me  that  he  intended  to  print  it  in 
his  second  edition,  the  first  having  been  then 
almost  exhausted.  The  publisher  has  since  de- 
cided, however,  upon  not  risking  a second  edition 
this  season,  and  with  the  editor’s  concurrence,  I 
print  in  “ N.  & Q.”  the  substance  of  the  letter 
referred  to.  The  editor  asked  me  whether  I had 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  who  Boswell’s  flame, 
“ La  belle  Irlandaise,"  is,  and  if  I should  advise 
the  retention  of  the  foot-note  (p.  154.),  which  says 
that  “ although  she  answers  in  some  respects  to 
the  description  given  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  the  two 
cannot  safely  be  identified.” 

I directed  the  attention  of  some  literary  friends 
to  Boswell’s  letter,  dated  Aug.  24,  1768,  de- 
scribing “Za  belle  Irlandaise,  in  whom  every 
flower  is  united,  and  not  a thorn  to  be  found,” 
and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  who  she  could  have 
been  ; but  they  smiled  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
trace  the  lady  after  the  lapse  of  such  a consider- 
able period,  and  declared  that  she  must  have  been 
some  Dublin  beauty  of  her  day,  probably  for- 
gotten ere  the  last  century  reached  its  termination. 

Having  given  a few  hours’  thought  and  research 
to  the  subject,  I at  length  satisfied  myself  upon  it, 
and  I trust  that  your  correspondents  may  agree 
with  me.  “ She  is  cousin  to  some  cousins  of 
mine,”  writes  Boswell,  “in  this  county  [Ayr- 
shire]. I was  at  their  house  while  she  and  her 


father  were  over  upon  a visit.”  Boswell’s  aunt, 
Veronica,  married  David  Montgomery,  of  Lain- 
shaw,  in  Ayrshire.  (Debrett’s  Baronetage,  p. 
407.,  7th  ed.)  Burke’s  History  of  the  Commoners 
(vol.  ii.  p.  36.)  also  alludes  to  this  alliance  between 
the  houses  of  Boswell  and  Montgomery.  The 
connexion  subsequently  became  double.  Boswell 
goes  on  to  say,  “ Za  belle  Irlandaise  is  just  si.x- 
teen,  accomplished,  with  a Dublin  education,  her 
father  a barrister  with  lOOOZ.  per  annum,  and 
10,000Z.  ready  money.”  “All  the  Scotch  cousins 
think  I may  be  the  happy  man.” 

From  the  list  of  Irish  barristers  recorded  in 
Watson’s  Dublin  Directoi-y  for  1768,  I observe 
that  “ Archibald  McNeil  Montgomery  ” was  called 
to  the  bar  in  Hilary  Term,  1756.  I have  no 
doubt  that  this  gentleman  was  the  father  of  Bos- 
well’s La  belle  irlandaise.  The  Montgomerys  of 
Ayrshire  (her  “ cousins  ”)  were  nearly  related  to 
Archibald  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Eglinton  *,  and  the 
Irish  “ Counsellor  ” was  evidently  called  after  his 
lordship.  Boswell  mentions  that  the  “ charming 
Mary  Anne  ” was  “ always  half  the  year  in  the 
north  of  Ireland''  Burke’s  History  of  the  Landed 
Gentry,  p.  876.,  refers  to  a branch  of  the  Ayrshire 
family  of  Montgomery,  which  settled  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  has  been  seated  for  several  ge- 
nerations at  Grey  Abbey,  in  the  co.  Down.  An- 
other branch  of  the  same  stock  (raised  to  a 
bai’onetage  in  1808)  is  mentioned  by  Debrett 
(p.  336.)  as  having  been  established  for  two  cen- 
turies in  Donegal.  It  was  with  these  relations  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  doubtless,  that  the  fair 
Irlandaise  chiefly  resided.  Her  father’s  city  ad- 
dress, Nicholas  Street,  is  given  for  the  first  time 
in  Watson’s  Directory  for  1765.  In  1769  it 
appears  to  have  been  “ King  Street,  Stephen’s 
Green.”  In  1775  he  removed  to  Barrack  Street, 
and  at  a late  period  to  Capel  Street.  In  1776  we 
find  Mr.  Montgomery  decorated  with  a star,  or 
asterisk  prefixed  to  his  name,  denoting,  as  an 
editorial  note  informs  the  reader,  that  he  “ had 
retired  from  the  Bar.”  The  “ worthy  counsel- 
lor’s” 10,OOOZ.  in  ready  money,  and  1000^.  a-year, 
rendered  him,  I should  suppose,  indifferent  to 
professional  emolument,  and  disinclined  for  the 
labour  attendant  upon  it.  In  1786  Archibald 
Montgomery’s  name  vanishes  ; from  which  we 
may  infer  that  he  had  died  the  previous  year. 

Some  Irish  readers  of  the  present  day  may 
smile  at  the  idea  of  a barrister  of  good  fortune 
residing  in  Nicholas  Street,  Barrack  Street,  or 
King  Street,  Dnblin.  In  the  last  century,  how- 
ever, Irish  barristers  constantly  established  them- 
selves in  what  we  would  now  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  strange  localities.  By  the  Directory  of 
the  day,  we  find  that  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Cruik- 
shank,  Darley,  Dixon,  Prendergast,  and  Kings- 

* The  present  Earl  of  Eglinton’s  name  is  Archibald 
Montgomery. 
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berry  (Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy),  resided  in 
Bride  Street,  Little  Cuffe  Street,  Ship  Street, 
Digges  Street,  Duke  Street,  and  Stephen  Street. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Caulfield  dwelt  in  Aungier 
Street ; Justice  French,  in  Smithfield ; James 
Grattan,  the  Recorder  (Henry’s  father),  in  Staf- 
ford Street ; R.  Morgan,  Remembrancer  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  Kennedy’s  Lane  ; John  Foster, 
afterwards  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Oriel,  in 
King  Street  ; Theobald  Wolfe  (uncle  to  Lord 
Kilwarden),  in  Aungier  Street;  H.  Carmichael, 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  Bride  Street ; B.  Burston, 
R.  C.  Castle  Street ; and  John  Philpot  Curran, 
on  Redmond’s  Hill.  Chancery  Lane  and  Hoey’s 
Court  appear  to  have  been  very  favourite  loca- 
lities with  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  the  last  century. 
The  former  (so  narrow  that  opposite  neighbours 
might  shake  hands  from  the  windows  of  their 
respective  drawing-rooms)  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Masters  residing  there.  In  the 
Directory  for  1765  we  find  Master  Stopford  in 
Chancery  Lane. 

It  would  appear  that  Boswell’s  love  for  Mary 
Anne  was  too  strong  to  last.  It  kindled,  blazed, 
and  died  out,  as  his  passion  for  Miss  Blair,  “ the 
Princess,”  “ the  charming  Dutchwoman,”  and  the 
beautiful  Miss  Dick,  had  blazed  and  died  out  be- 
fore. In  1769  his  esteem  for  one  of  the  Ayrshire 
“ cousins,”  Miss  Margaret  Montgomerie,  merged 
info  love  and  matrimony.  Who  “Za  helle  Ir- 
landaise  ” was  eventually  allied  to  does  not  satis- 
factorily appear  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the 
marriage  of  “Miss  Montgomery ” with  “Sir  Thos. 
Gasgoine,”  as  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  1772,  p.  542.,  would,  if  inquired  into,  elicit 
the  information. 

The  Montgomeries  were  amongst  the  solBiers 
of  fortune  who  came  from  the  West  of  Scotland, 
and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  for  sustaining  the  English  interest  there. 
The  ancestor  of  Montgomery,  of  Grey  Abbey,  co. 
Down,  received  a third  part  of  the  large  estate  of 
O’Neil. 

The  editor  of  the  Letters,  in  a long  and  inter- 
esting communication  acknowledging  my  chase 
after  Bozzy’s  amour,  remarked  : 

“ I quite  concur  that  he  must  have  played  the  fool  with 
one  cousin,  and  married  another.  What  a wonderful  man ! 
who,  though  known  to  possess  all  kinds  of  weaknesses  and 
contemptible  qualities,  was  yet  received,  embraced,  and 
positively  popular  with  the  ladies.” 

The  discovery  of  the  letters  “by  an  English 
gentleman,”  in  a shop  at  Boulogne,  is  told  in  the 
preface  with  an  air  of  mystery.  How  Temple’s 
papers  got  to  France  was  not  then  known.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  Mr.  Poulett  (p.  332.)  did 
marry  Miss  Temple  on  the  400/.  a-year.  At  the 
death  of  her  father  (Boswell’s  correspondent)  Mr. 
Poulett  took  possession  of  all  Temple’s  letters  and 


papers,  in  the  absence  of  her  brothers  abroad  in 
their  infancy.  Poulett  then  went  to  live  in  France 
(the  400/.  a-year  explains  this),  and  died  there, 
poor.  The  Temples  were  never  able  to  get  their 
father’s  papers.  They  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
unclaimed,  until  Major  Stone  (H.  E.  I.  C.  S.) 
picked  them  up  as  described  in  the  preface. 
Stone  left  them  to  Mr.  Boyse,  a London  barris- 
ter ; Boyse  banded  them  to  Mr.  Edmund  Hornby 
(who  was  sent,  in  1856,  to  Constantinople,  to  look 
after  the  five  millions  we  lent  the  Turks),  and  Mr. 
Hornby  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  so  ably  edited  them.  The  originals 
may  be  viewed  at  Mr.  Bentley’s. 

The  present  representative  of  the  Temple  family 
had  not  been  discovered  when  the  volume  ema- 
nated from  the  press  in  December  last.  He  is 
Admiral  Francis  Temple,  a distinguished  officer 
on  the  reserved  half-pay. 

William  John  Fitz-Pateick. 

Kilmacud  Manor,  Stillorgan,  co.  Dublin. 


archaisms  and  provincialisms  : unsatisfac- 

TORINESS  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

In  the  natural  and  touching  story  of  “ The 
Terrible  Knitters  e’  Dent,”  related  in  Southey’s 
Doctor  (one  vol.  edit.  pp.  558 — 561.),  I find  the 
following  words  ; about  which  I should  be  glad  of 
more  satisfactory  information  than  I can  derive 
from  Bailey,  Halliwell,  and  Wright,  — the  only 
three  authorities  on  my  shelves  : — 

Ending.  A note  says  “fuel.”  This  form  of 
the  word  does  not  occur  in  either  B.  H.  or  W. 
All  three  have  “ elden  fuel.”  H.  and  W.  explain 
it  also  by  “ rubbish.”  B.  alone  gives  an  etymology, 
“ ^/Z  Sax.” 

Hoof.  Evidently  “half,”  but  not  in  either  of 
the  three  ; surely  a variation  worth  noting. 

Maffliiis.  A note  says  “ muffling,  a state  of 
perplexity,”  citing  Brockett  as  its  authority. 
Muffle,  “ to  stammer  or  flutter  {Masseleti,  Du.),” 
Bailey.  [I  cannot  find  this  word  in  Fliigel’s 
German  Diet,  or  in  a small  stereop.  Zauchnitz 
Dutch  one.]  “ To  mumble  or  stammer,”  AV. 
“ To  stammer,  to  mumble  ; the  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  any  action  suffering  from  impediments,” 
II.  Neither  H.  nor  AV.  give  any  etymology. 
“ Maffling,  a simpleton,”  H.  and  AW  “A  term 
applied  to  a small  feeder,”  AY.  No  etymology  in 
either. 

Maisled.  Nothing  in  B.  Maislildn,  foolish 
(North.),”  H.  and  AY.  ^'■Mazle,  to  wander  as  if 
stupefied  (Cumb.),”  H.  and  AY.  No  authority  or 
example, 

“ Peeate,  as  sick  as  a.”  “ Peat,  a darling,  a 

fondling,”  B.  “ A delicate  person,”  H.  and  AA^. 
In  the  Glossary  to  the  Waverleij  Novels,  “peat” 
is  explained  by  “pet,  favourite.”  I think  I 
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h.'ive  somewhere  met  with  the  phrases,  “ a proud 
peat,”  and  “ as  proud  as  a peat,”  for  which  this 
meaning  serves  well  enough  ; but  it  hardly  seems 
to  me,  without  much  straining,  to  be  applicable  to 
sickness. 

“ Quiesecl  us  a good  deal.”  Questioned  ? No 
help  whatever  from  B.  H.  or  W. 

Pnzzened,  poisoned  I suppose.  Nothing  in  B. 
H.  has  Pussomed,  poisoned  (Yorksh.);”  and 

Puzzum,  spite,  malice  (North).”  W.  has  '■'•Puz- 
zum,  poison ; puzzumfid,  poisonous  (Craven).” 

Raggeltly,  ragged  I suppose.  B.  has  “ rag- 
goided”  and  raggvled,"  two  heraldic  terms  with 
nearly  that  meaning.  II.  and  W.  have  “ ragguled, 
sawed  off  (Devon)  ; ” and  “ I'aggaly,  villanous 
(Yorksh.).” 

Stawed.  Fatigued  (in  note,  citing  Brockett). 
H.  & W.  have  “staiv,  to  stay  or  hinder  (North) 
and  “to  be  restive  (Lane.)  ;”  and  both  also  have 
“ stawed,  placed,”  but  without  authority  or  ex- 
ample in  either  case.  Why  have  they  both  missed 
Brockett’s  meaning  ? 

“ Stoult  it  [the  meal]  int’  frying-pan.”  No  help 
whatever  from  B.  H.  or  W. 

“Kursmas  teea.”  Christmas  ie/wif.?  “AtKurs- 
mas  teea  ther  was  t’  maskers,  and  on  Kursraas  day 
at  mworn  they  gav  us,”  &c.  &c.  No  help  here 
from  B.  H.  or  W. 

“ Thack,  as  wet  as.”  I can 'find  no  other  mean- 
ing in  B.  H.  or  W.  for  thack  or  thacke,  but  thatch  : 
the  roofing  of  houses,  whether  of  straw,  rushes,  or 
the  like.  “As  wet  as  muck,"  is  a vulgarism  not 
unknown  to  me ; but  I hardly  see  the  necessity  of 
“ as  wet  as  tkack,"  unless  after  a heavy  shower,  or 
unless  the  word  have  some  other  meaning. 

In  “ N,  & Q.”  (D‘  S.  vii.  569.)  occurs  an  “ Early 
Satirical  Poem,”  in  four  stanzas  : — 

Gomards,  stanza  ii. ; ryllyons,  ibid.  No  clue 
whatever  in  B.  H.  or  W. 

Symgis.  A note  says,  “ doubtful,  but  perhaps 
for  syvgies,  an  old  name  for  the  finch.”  I look  in 
vain  in  B.  H.  and  W.  both  for  the  “doubtful” 
word  and  the  “ old  name.” 

“ Yn  syrryd,"  with  “ ooyddes  penner,"  “ ye  5ere 
boys  income,”  stanza  iv.  This  stanza  is  certainly 
very  difficult  throughout.  H.  and  W.  have  “ pen- 
ner, a pen-case  but  this  is  the  only  clue,  if  clue 
it  be,  which  I can  find. 

From  all  which  Notes  arises  the  Query,  When 
shall  we  have  a really  good  and  nearly  complete 
dictionary  of  this  kind  ? From  the  collections  of 
a few  weeks,  I could  add  hundreds  of  words,  and 
note-worthy  variations  of  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation, not  to  be  found  in  Halliwe.il.  [I  have 
had  time  to  examine  Wright  only  for  the  purposes 
of  this  note.]  At  present  I content  myself  with 
hinting,  as  above,  at  the  short-comings  of  a very 
valuable  work  ; whose  present  contents  might  be 
made  infinitely  more  useful,  by  more  grouping  and 
classification,  d la  Richardson,  or  more  reference 


to  varying  forms  and  cognate  words,  not  otherwise 
likely  to  occur  to  the  inquirer.  I should  like  to 
see,  in  innumerable  cases,  a far  more  liberal  illus- 
tration by  quotation.  I know  this  would  con- 
siderably increase  both  bulk  and  expense ; but 
what  good  dictionary  ever  was  a cheap  book  ? 

Hakkt  Lehoy  Temple. 


INEDITED  LETTER  AND  VERSES  BY  GARRICK. 


I enclose  a copy  of  a letter  from  Garrick  to  .a 
Mr.  Stanley,  called  in  the  endorsement  “ of  the 
Custom  House,”  which  fell  into  my  hands  the  other 
day  among  some  family  papers.  The  poetical 
effusion  is  on  the  other  half  the  sheet.  I send  it 
in  case  you  think  it  deserving  of  insertion  in  “ N. 
& Q.”  E.  C.  Baylby. 

10.  Eaton  Place.  W. 


“Dear  Sir, 

“ Not  Rachael  weeping  for  her  children  could  shew 
more  sorrow,  than  Mrs.  Garrick  — not  weeping  for  her 
children;  she  has  none  — nor  indeed  for  her  Husband, 
thanks  be  to  the  humour  of  the  times,  she  can  be  as  phi- 
losophical upon  that  subject,  as  her  betters.  What  does 
she  weep  for  then?  Shall  I dare  tell  you?  it  is  — it  is 
for  the  loss  of  a Chintz  Bed  and  Curtains.  The  tale  is 
short,  and  is  as  follows : I have  taken  some  pains  to 
oblige  the  Gentlemen  of  Calcutta  by  sending  them  plays, 
scenes,  and  other  services  in  my  way — in  return  they 
have  sent  me  Madiera,  and  poor  Rachael  the  unfortunate 
Chintz.  She  has  had  it  four  years,  and  upon  making 
some  alterations  in  our  little  Place  at  Hampton,  she  in- 
tended to  show  away  with  her  prohibited  present.  She 
had  prepared  paper,  chairs,  &c.,  for  this  favourite  token  of 
Indian  gratitude.  But  alas ! all  human  felicity  is  frail, 
no  care  having  been  taken  on  my  Wife’s  part,  and  some 
treachery  exerted  against  her,  it  was  seized,  the  very  bed, 
by  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains,  and  then 
thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 

“ If  you  have  the  least  pity  for  a distressed  Female,  any 
regard  for  her  Husband  (for  he  has  a sad  time  of  it),  or 
any  wishes  to  see  the  environs  of  Bushy  Park  made  tole- 
rably neat  and  clean,  you  may  put  yr  finger  and  thumb 
to  the  business  and  take  the  thorn  out  of  Rachael’s  side. 

“ I am.  Dear  Sir,  y«, 

“ D.  G.” 


“ Petition, 


“ O ! Stanley  give  ear  to  a Husband’s  petition. 

Whose  wife  well  deserves  her  distressful  condition. 
Regardless  of  his,  and  the  laws  prohibition. 

If  yon  knew  what  I suffer  since  she  has  been  caught 
(On  the  husband’s  poor  head  ever  falls  the  Wife’s  fault). 
You  would  lend  a kind  hand  to  the  contraband  Jade, 
And  screen  her  for  once  in  her  illicit  trade. 

For  true  as  ’tis  said  since  the  first  Eve  undid  ’em. 

Frail  woman  will  long  for  the  fruit  that’s  forbidden. 
And  Husbands  are  taught  now  a days  spight*  of 
struggles. 

Politely  to  pardon  a Wife  though  she  smuggles. 

If  their  Honors  or  you  when  the  Sex  go  astray. 

Have  sometimes  inclin’d  to  go  with  them  that  way. 

We  hope  to  her  wishes  you  will  not  say  nay. 

’Tis  said  that  all  judges  this  maxim  do  keep. 

Not  their  justice  to  tire,  but  at  times  let  it  sleep. 


* Sic  in  orig. 
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If  more  by  the  Scriptures  their  Honors  are  mov’d, 
The  over  much  righteous  are  there  disapprov’d. 
Thus  true  to  the  Gospel,  and  kind  as  they’re  wise. 
Let  their  mercy  restore  what  their  justice  denies.” 


MATHEMATICAL  BIBLTOGKAPHT. 

(1“‘  S.  Xi.  370,  371.) 

Herigone’s  Cyrsvs  Mathem atici  Tomts  Sextvs 
AC  Vltimvs  (sic)  contains,  I believe,  the  earliest 
printed  publication  of  Fermat’s  method  of  maxima 
and  minima  and  that  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves. 
See  pp.  59.  to  68.  of  the  Supplementum  Algebra. 

The  volume  in  the  British  Museum  comprises 
under  one  paging  the  Euclid,  Arithmetic,  &c. 
which  were  (it  is  said)  published  separately  with 
another  title-page  in  the  same  year  [or  in  1639  ?]. 
After  a leaf  of  “ Annotations,”  &c.,  the  paging  re- 
commences with  the  Supplementum,  ^c.,  and  is  not 
again  interrupted,  except  by  mispagings  of  pp.  228, 
229,  and  231.  In  the  historical  portion  Herigone 
occasionally  cites  his  authorities  (Laert.,  Papp., 
Prod.,  PtoL,  Piin.,  Suid.).  He  attributes  re- 
searches on  “ la  generation  des  spirales,  conchoi’des 
et  cisso'ides,”  to  each  of  two  authors  named 
Geminus  with  an  interval  of  some  seven  centu- 
ries between  them  (compare  pages  213.  and  223.). 

In  the  article  “ Mathematics  ” (Pen.  Cycl.,  vol. 
XV.  p.  14.),  it  is  stated  that  Bossut’s  Histoire  was 
translated  by  Bonnycastle.  The  facts  seem  to  be 
these : L’Abbe  Bossut  furnished  the  Discours 
Preliminaire  with  which  the  first  volume  (Paris, 
1784)  of  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique  opens,  and 
republished  it  (Par.  1802)  as  an  Essai,  &c.,  the 
translation  of  which  (Lond.  1803)  by  T.  O. 
Churchill,  under  the  name  of  Bonnycastle,  has  a 
list  of  mathematicians  at  the  end.  This  list  Bos- 
sut added  to  his  Histoire  (Paris,  1810)  which  has 
not  (?)  been  translated.  See  “ IST.  & Q.,”  vol.  x. 
pp.  3.  47.  190. 

At  p.  19.  of  De  Morgan’s  References  (the 
paging  is  that  of  a separate  copy,  which  I esteem 
it  a privilege  to  possess,  and  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred at  p.  3.  of  vol.  X,  of  “ N.  & Q.,”)  an  “ Ab- 
stract of  the  Writings  of  Alexander  .Anderson  ” is 
attributed  to  Davies.  It  appears,  from  a state- 
ment of  my  late  friend,  Mr.  T.  S.  Davies  (Phil. 
Mag.,  Jan.  1843,  p.  31),  that  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory. 

Diogenes  Laertius  (de  Vita  et  Moribus  Philoso- 
phorum  Libri  X.,  Lugduni,  apud  Haered.  Seb. 
Gryphii,  1599)  in  his  account  (lib.  v.)  of  Theo- 
phrastus Eresius  mentions  a work,  de  indiuisibili- 
bus  Lineis  (see  p.  202.  lines  24,  5),  so  that  Theo- 
phrastus’s authorship  of  the  tract  is  an  assertion 
which  does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of 
Simplicius  (compare  Pott’ s Eucl.,  In  trod.  p.  vii.) 

The  historical  works  of  Theophrastus  comprised 
one  book  de  Historia  (Diog.  Laert.  p.  204.  1.  13.), 
four  books,  Historicorum  Qeometricorum  (pp.  204, 


205),  one  Arithmeticarum  Historiarum  Argumentvm 
(p.  205.  11.  12.  13.),  and  six  Astrologica  Historia 
(p.  205. 1.  12.). 

James  Cockle,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 
76.  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 


EARLY  MENTION  OF  TOBACCO. 

(2“'>  S.  iii.  207.  311.) 

I think,  with  Mr.  Bates,  that  the  smoking  of 
tobacco  must  have  been  known  in  this  country  as 
early  as  1560-70.  In  the  former  year  M.  Nicotin, 
then  ambassador  in  Portugal,  sent  into  France  a 
kind  of  tobacco  which  took  its  name  from  him. 
“ And  your  Nicotian  is  good  too  !”  says  Captain 
Bobadil  in  his  well-known  panegyric,  which  is 
certainly  not  more  high-flown  than  that  of  M. 
Nicotin  himself,  who,  in  his  Dictionary,  calls  it  — 
“ une  espece  d’herbe,  de  vertu  admirable  pour 
guerir  toutes  navrures,  playes,  ulceres,  chancres, 
dartes,  et  autres  tels  accidents  au  corps  humain.” 
(Whalley’s  notes.)  About  the  same  time  (?)  the 
Pope’s  ambassador  in  Portugal,  the  Cardinal  Santa- 
Croce,  introduced  tobacco  into  Italy,  where  it  was 
called  by  his  name.  Bayle  quotes  some  verses  of 
Castor  Duranti,  which  record  this  circumstance, 
and  celebrate  the  “ weed”  as  an  universal  remedy. 
They  conclude  : — 

“ Ut  proavi  Sanctaa  lignum  Crucis  ante  tulere 
Omnis  Christiadum  quo  nunc  respublica  gaudet, 

Et  Sanotse  Crucis  illustris  Domus  ipsa  vocatur 
Corporis  atque  animas  nostrse  studiosa  salutis.” 

Illustrious  house ! indeed,  whose  members  have 
so  benefited  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  bringing  them  the  holy  wood  of 
the  true  cross,  and  then— tobacco  ! 

When  Nicotian  was  introduced  into  France  in 
1560,  it  may  be  inferred  that  other  kinds  of  to- 
bacco were  known  and  used  in  that  country,  and 
that  the  practice  of  smoking  was  of  some  years’ 
standing  in  Portugal.  If  such  were  the  case,  I 
think  it  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  in  Eng- 
land soon  after  1560,  or  even  before,  though  not 

enerally  used  for  a score  of  years  afterwards. 

moking  was  evidently  at  its  height,  as  a fashion, 
and  every  “ complete  gentleman  ” was  an  adept  in 
the  art,  when  Ben  Jonson  wrote  his  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour  (1598),  and  Every  Man  out  of 
His  Humour  (1599)  ; as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  frequent  allusions  to  the  subj  ect  in  both  these 
comedies,  but  more  especially  the  latter.  There 
were  three  professors  of  the  art  of  “ drinking  to- 
bacco,” as  we  find  from  the  bill  set  up  in  St.  Paul’s 
by  Shift,  or  Slgnior  Whiff,  as  he  tells  us  he  was 
called  from  “his  most  rare  gift  in  tobacco,”  wherein 
he  offers  his  services  to  provincial  gallants  who 
are  — 

“ Affected  to  entertain  the  most  gentleman -like  use  of 
tobacco ; as,  first,  to  give  it  the  most  excellent  perfume ; 
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then,  to  know  all  the  delicate  sweet  forms  for  the  assump- 
tion of  it ; as  also  the  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the 
Cuban  eboiition,  euripus  and  whiff;  which  he  shall  re- 
ceive or  take  in  here  in  London,  and  evaporate  at  Ux- 
bridge, or  farther,  if  it  please  him.”  — Act  III.  Sc.  3. 

The  process  of  tuition  was  singular  enough,  and 
is  described  by  Carlo  Buffone  to  his  friends  (Act 
IV.  Sc.  4.),  while  that  “essential  clown”  Sogliardo 
is  undergoing  his  novitiate  at  the  “ Horn’s  ordi- 
nary ; ” — 

“ Thev  have  hir’d  a chamber  and  all,  private  to  prac- 
tise in,  for  the  making  of  the  patoun,  the  receit  reciprocal, 
and  a number  of  other  mysteries  not  yet  extant.  I 
brought  some  dozen  or  twenty  gallants  this  morning  to 
view  ’em  (as  you’d  do  a piece  of  perspective)  in  at  a key- 
hole; and  there  we  might  see  Sogliardo  sit  in  a chair, 
holding  his  snout  up  like  a sow  under  an  apple-tree, 
while  th’  other  open’d  his  nostrils  with  a poking-stick,  to 
give  the  smoke  a most  free  delivery.  They  had  spit  some 
three  or  four  score  ounces  between  ’em,  afore  we  came 
away.” 

“ Puntarvolo.  How ! spit  three  or  four  score  ounces  ? 

“ Carlo.  I,  and  preserv’d  it  in  porrengers,  as  a barber 
does  his  blood  when  he  opens  a vein.”  — Every  Man  out 
of  His  Humour. 

So  fashionable  was  the  practice  at  this  time, 
that  “neat,  spruce,  affecting  courtiers,”  like  Fas- 
tidius  Brick,  carried  it  into  the  boudoir,  and 
actually  courted  their  mistresses  with  a “ yard  of 
clay”  in  their  hands  (Act  III.  Sc.  9.) 

I think  Mb.  Bates  is  wrong  in  “ attributing  the 
honour  of  the  first  importation  of  tobacco  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  circa  1568,”  as  in  all  probability  it 
came  from  France  or  Portugal  some  years  pre- 
viously. 

Let  me  here  correct  a typographical  error 
(“N.  & Q.”  2“*’  S.  iii.  311.),  and  conclude  with  a 
Query.  Capt.  Bobadil,  after  asserting  to  Master 
Stephen,  that,  when  he  was  in  the  Indies,  himself 
and  a dozen  other  gentlemen  had  not  “received 
the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  but  this  simple 
only,  for  the  space  of  one-and-twenty  weeks ! ” 
adds,  that  for  healing  a green-wound,  “ your  Bal- 
samum,  and  your  St.  John’s  Wort,  are  all  mere 
gulleries  and  trash  to  it.” 

Duranti  also,  in  the  verses  quoted  above,  is  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  worthy  Captain  : “ sanat 
plagas  et  vulnera  jungit,”  he  remarks.  Now  I 
should  like  to  know,  whether  tobacco  was  used  by 
the  surgeons  of  that  time  to  close  wounds  ; and  if 
so,  when  the  practice  fell  into  disuse  ? 

A.  Chaxleteth. 

Vernlam  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn. 


Tobacco  and  Hemp.  — The  following  quaint 
verses  are  from  a poem  of  nearly  four-hundred 
lines,  entitled  — “ Tobacco  Battered  and  the  Pipes 
Shattered  (about  their  Ears  that  idly  Idolize  so 
base  and  barbarous  a Weed ; or,  at  least-wise 
over- love  so  loathsome  Vanity).”  The  poem  is 
said  to  be  “ Collected  out  of  the  famous  Poems  of 
Joshua  Sylvester,  Gent.,”  and  I find  the  whole  of 


it  quoted  in  a Pamphlet  against  Tobacco,  London, 
1672  : 

“ Of  all  the  Plants  that  Tellus’  bosom  yields. 

In  Groves,  Glades,  Gardens,  Marshes,  Mountains,  Fields, 
None  so  pernicious  to  man’s  life  is  known. 

As  is  Tobacco,  saving  Hemp  alone. 

Betwixt  which  two  there  seems  great  sympathy. 

To  ruinate  poor  Adam’s  Progeny ; 

For  in  them  both  a strangling  vertue  note. 

And  both  of  them  do  work  upon  the  throat ; 

The  one,  within  it ; and  without,  the  other ; 

And  th’  one  prepareth  work  unto  the  t’other : 

For  there  do  meet  (I  mean  at  Gaile  and  Gallows) 

More  of  these  beastly,  base,  Tobacco-Fellows, 

Than  else  to  any  prophane  haunt  do  use, 

(Excepting  still  the  Play-house  and  the  Stews). 

Sith  ’tis  their  common  lot  (so  double  choaked) 

Just  bacon-like  to  be  hung  up  and  smoked, 

A destiny  as  proper  to  befall 
To  moral  Swine  as  to  Swine  natural.” 

Henky  Kensington. 


ENAIEAGE  OF  PARTICIPLES. 

In  Latin  poetry  there  appears  an  enallage  of 
the  past  for  the  present  participle  of  deponent 
verbs  : loculus  for  loquens,  molitus  for  moliens,  &c. 
We  may  discern  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin.  Thus  the 
Spaniards  have  “ hombre  atrevido,”  &c.  ; the 
Italians,  “ huomo  accorto,”  &c. ; the  French, 
“ homme  reflechi"  &c. ; and  perhaps  our  own 
“ well-read  man  ” is  of  the  same  kind. 

Spenser,  who  so  frequently  follows  Virgil  in  his 
language,  seems  to  have  adopted  this  practice 
among  others.  Thus  we  meet  in  him  with  : 

“ Hex  fayned  paramour,  her /orced  guest.” 

Faerie  Queene,  iv.  1,  36. 

“ Whose  scoffed  words  he  taking  half  in  scorn.” 

Jb.  2,  6. 

“ That  rascal  many  with  unpitied  spoil.” 

Jb.  V.  2,  65. 

Perhaps  we  might  venture  to  assert  the  same 
of  Shakspeare  himself,  who  has  — 

“ Two  traded  pilots,  twixt  the  dangerous  shores 

Of  will  and  judgement.” 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

“ I cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves. 

Desired  more  than  constrained.” 

Cymb.,  Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

“ I’U  fill  these  doqqed  spies  with  false  reports.” 

K.  John,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Be  it  as  it  may  with  respect  to  these  passages, 
there  are  two  others  which  can  attain  to  sense 
only  on  this  principle,  unless  we  consent  to  alter 
the  text  a little,  a procedure  so  abhorred  by  all 
true  believers  in  the  infallibility  of  the  old  printers. 
They  are  these : 

“ All  plumed  like  estriches  that  with  the  wind 

Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed.” 

1 Hen.  IV.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  I assume  a line  to  be  lost 
here ; and  if  Mr.  Collier’s  corrector  had  dis- 
cerned it,  he  might  possibly  have  filled  up  the 
hiatus  after  this  fashion  : 

“ Are  fluttered,  as  they  speed  along  the  plain.” 

Most  editions,  it  is  true,  read  “ wing  the  wind ; ” 
but  he  was  a sore  zoologist  that  made  this  correction; 
for  he  might  as  well  have  said  that  a greyhound  as 
that  an  ostrich  winged  the  wind.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether fair  to  seek  to  make  Shakspeare  guilty  of 
such  ignorance ; had  wing  been  in  the  original 
text,  it  would  have  been  a difierent  matter.  This 
however  is  all  by  the  way : the  real  difficulty  is  in 
hated,  evidently  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to  hate ; 
which,  in  falconry,  signified  to  flap  the  wings  in 
order  to  dry  them  after  bathing.  Is  it  not  then 
quite  clear  that  to  give  sense  to  the  passage,  we 
must  either  take  hated  in  the  sense  of  hating,  or 
change  it  to  hating  ? 

“ When  I have  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt, 
Under  my  burden  groaned” 

Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

It  is  thus  it  must  be  pointed,  as  it  is  paren- 
thetic, and  there  are  three  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  reduced  to  sense.  One  is  to  take  groaned  in 
the  sense  of  groaning ; another  to  read  groaning, 
and  a third  to  read  in  the  first  line  ivho  for  have. 
In  this  last  case  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  use 
of  the  compound  for  the  definite  preterite  is  very 
rare.  I cannot  recollect  another  instance  of  it  in 
Shakspeare ; but  I have  met  with  the  following 
in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  ; 

“ Whom  I have  made  my  own  when  all  forsook  him.” 

ii.  8. 

In  the  same  scene  of  the  Tempest,  we  have  — 

“ Was  the  first  man  that  leaped,  cried  Hell  is  empty 

which  may  be  a case  of  the  same  kind. 

Thos.  Keightlev. 


Early  Notice  of  Temple  Bar.  — In  the  accounts 
of  the  Escheator  for  Middlesex  for  1-2  Edward 
III.  is  the  following  entry  : 

“ De  exitibus  quorundam  tenementorum  extra  barram 
Novi  Templi  London,  in  eodem  Comitatu  que  fuerunt 
Thome  nuper  Comitia  Lancastrie.” 

Templar. 

Cripplegate. — I find  the  following  Norwegian 
legend  quoted  in  Forest  Scenes  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Newland,  London,  G. 
Routledge,  1854 : 

“ There  was  a man  in  Walland  so  great  a cripple  that 
lie  was  obliged  to  go  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  if  he  should  go  to  St.  Olaf’s  Church, 
in  London,  he  should  be  healed.  How  he  got  there  I 
cannot  tell  you ; but  he  did,  and  he  was  crawling  along 
and  the  boys  were  laughing  at  him,  as  he  asked  them 


which  was  St.  Olaf’s  Church,  when  a man  dressed  in 
blue,  and  carrjdng  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  said,  ‘ Come 
with  me,  for  I have  become  a countr^'man  of  yours.’  So 
he  took  up  the  cripple,  and  carried  him  through  the 
streets,  and  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  church.  Much 
difficulty  had  the  poor  man  to  crawl  up  the  steps ; but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  top,  he  rose  up  straight  and  whole, 
and  walked  to  the  altar  to  give  thanks ; but  the  man  with 
the  battle-axe  had  vanished,  and  was  never  seen  more ; 
and  the  people  thought  it  was  the  blessed  St.  Olaf  him- 
self, and  they  called  the  place  where  the  cripple  was 
found  ‘ Cripplegate,’  and  so  they  tell  me  it  is  called  to  this 
day.” 

Henrt  Kensington. 

Montgomery's  “ Incognita^  — The  exquisite 
stanzas  bearing  this  title  will  be  remembered  by 
every  reader  of  Montgomery’s  poems.  The  lines 
comparing  the  dead  to  stars  “ unseen  by  day,” 
was  often  in  the  mouth  of  Moore : but  my  pre- 
sent purpose  is  less  the  poem  than  the  picture  to 
which  it  refers.  The  poet  first  saw  this  portrait  of 
an  “Unknown  Lady”  at  Leamington,  in  Warwick- 
shire, from  whence  it  came  into  his  own  possession, 
and  adorned  his  drawing-room  at  “ The  Mount, 
near  Sheffield,”  till  the  time  of  his  death ; after 
which  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Foster,  of  Artillery  Road,  Woolwich,  who,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  show  it  to  any  artist  or 
other  gentleman  taking  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
Of  the  artistic  merits  of  the  picture  I am  incom- 
petent to  speak,  beyond  my  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  poet’s  admiration  of  its  quiet 
beauty  was  justified  by  the  opinion  of  good  judges. 
As  it  is  now  within  such  easy  reach  of  London,  I 
would  fain  hope  that  some  person  seeing  it  will  be 
able  to  identify  the  artist,  if  not  the  subject,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  Knightly  family. 

N.  D. 

Fire-arms  of  a Highland  Laird  in  1716. — After 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  a dis- 
arming act  was  passed,  but  very  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted, The  following  is  the  return  made  by  a 
loyal  Highland  proprietor,  brother  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session : — 

“ John  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Esquire,  162  guns,  valued 
at  96f.  14s.  Id. ; 7 guns  without  locks,  11.  17s.  id. ; 2 gun 
barrels,  4s.  6d. ; 5 side  pistols,  2/.  10s. ; 21  swords,  it.  9s.  6d. ; 
1 target  and  1 Dane’s  axe,  12s. ; total,  106/.  7s.  6d.” 

Fs. 

A Primitive,  Cheap,  and  Useful  Barometer.  — 

“ On  board  the  Mexican  steamer  is  a barometer  of  the 
most  simple  construction,  but  of  the  greatest  accuracy. 
It  consists  only  of  a long  strip  of  cedar,  very  thin,  about 
two  and  a half  feet  in  length,  about  an  inch  wide,  cut 
with  the  grain,  and  set  in  a block,  a foot  thick.  This  cedar 
strip  is  backed  or  lined  with  one  of  white  pine,  cut  across 
the  grain,  and  the  two  are  tightly  glued  together.  To 
bend  these  when  dry  is  to  snap  them,  but  on  the  approach 
of  bad  weather,  the  cedar  curls  over  until  the  top  at  times 
touches  the  ground.  This  simple  instrument  is  the  in- 
vention of  a Mexican  guitar  maker,  and  such  is  its  ac- 
curacy, that  it  will  indicate  the  coming  on  of  a ‘ norther  ’ 
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for  full  24  Lours  before  any  other  kind  of  barometer  known 
on  the  coast.”  — Mobile  liegister,  March  1, 1857. 

w.  w. 

Malta. 

The  Sound  Dues.  — I do  not  know  exactly  the 
antiquity,  as  a payment  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
of  what  are  called  the  Sound  Dues.  If  the  fol- 
lowing short  passage  in  the  Itinerarium  Willelmi 
de  Worcestre,  published  by  Nasmith,  may  be  relied 
upon  (p.  316.),  they  are  of  no  older  date  than  the 
fifteenth  century : 

“ Elsynburg  1 sunt  duo  Castra  ex  opposite  parte  mails 

Elsyngnore  j scituatai  per  duo  miliaria  dis- 

tancia  in  patria  vocata  Seland;  ct  regina  Philippa  fecit 
Statutuni  quod  omnis  navis,  transiens  iiitra  castella  super 
aquam  Maris  vocatam  Nortesounde,  sol  vet  quailibet  navis 
uuum  Utre  auri  fiegi  Denmark  pro  tributo,  et  salvo  vela- 
bit,  aliter  euim  Navis  forisfactus  regi.” 

Philippa  here  alluded  to  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  our  Henry  IV.,  who  was  sent  into 
Denmark  in  the  year  1405,  the  fifth  of  her  father’s 
reign,  and  there  espoused  Eric  X. 

Walsingham,  p.  418.,  under  that  year,  says: 

“ In  festo  Conccptionis  Sancta;  Marias,  domina  Kegis 
filia  prasconis  voce  proclamata  est  Regina  Daciie,  Nor- 
wegias,  Suauise  sive  Suecias,  in  prsesentia  nuntiorum  qui 
earn  venerant  petituri.” 

Hall  puts  this  marriage  in  Henry’s  seventh  year 
(edit.  1548,  fol.  26.  b.).  He  says  : 

“ In  this  yere  Kyng  Henry,  not  onely  desiryng  newe 
affinitie  with  forein  princes,  but  also  the  preferment  of  his 
line  and  progeny,  sent  the  Lady  Ph3dip,  his  yonger 
daughter,  to  Ericke  kyng  of  Denmark,  Norwa3',  aud 
Swethen,  which  was  conveighed  thither  with  great  pompe, 
and  there  with  muche  triumphe  maried  to  the  said  kyng, 
where  she  tasted  both  welthe  and  wo,  joye  and  pain.” 

H.  E. 

“ The  Child  of  France."  — As  it  may  be  asked 
some  years  hence,  why  the  above  term  was  applied 
to  the  Imperial  Prince,  M.  De  Villemain’s  ex- 
planation should  not  be  forgotten  : “ Because  he 
is  the  grandson  of  Universal  Sulfrage.”  W.  W. 

Malta. 


CSueric^. 

THE  earth’s  gyration. 

In  reading  over  the  Commentary  of  the  learned 
“ Davidis  Pare!  in  Divinam  ad  Hebrseos  S.  Pauli 
Apostoli  Epistolam,”  I made  a note  of  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  chaps,  i.  and  x. : 

“ Fundasti  terram,  h.  e.  creasti,  et  sua  gravitate,  quasi 
basin  universi,  immobilem  imo  loco  fixisti.  Metaphora 
ab  aedificio : quod  fundamento  immoto  innititur.  Unde 
falsa  quoTundam  hypotheses  de  gyratione  terre  circa  solem 
refutantur  . . . . Ut  enim  architectus,  aadificaturus  domu’, 
primo  supponit  fundamentum : ita  Deus  universi  fimda- 
mentum  primo  posnit  terram.”  — Ed.  Genevse,  1614. 

If  the  above  can  be  taken  as  (at  that  period)  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  views  of  Protestants  regard- 
ing the  gyration  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  our 


wonder  at  the  charge  of  heresy  being  preferred 
by  the  Romish  Church  against  Galileo  in  1633,  in 
consequence  of  the  boldness  of  his  ideas  in  physic.s, 
must  be  considerably  modified.  It  would  appear 
that  although  Copernicus  published  his  system  in 
1543,  yet  it  was  fret  explained  to  the  Germans  by 
Duncan  Liddell,  who  was  at  one  time  a teacher  at 
Rostock,  and  ultimately  a Professor  at  Helm- 
sliidt,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tycho  Brahe  was  contemporary  and  intimate  with 
Liddell : discussions  regarding  the  earth’s  gyra- 
tion must,  consequently,  have  been  genei'al  and 
frequent  throughout  Germany  tvhile  our  author 
was  working  at  his  Commentary. 

Is  it  probable  that  our  author,  along  with  other 
Protestant  clergymen,  would  be  the  first  in  their 
expositions  of  the  sacred  text  to  stigmatise  as 
false  the  Copernican  views  regarding  the  earth’s 
motion  ? And  is  it  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
Romish  priesthood,  in  their  endeavours  to  restore 
Galileo  to  greater  soundness  of  faith,  were,  after 
all,  only  taking  a leaf  out  of  the  views  of  the 
Reformed  Church  ? Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  at  what  lime  Protestant  clergymen  in 
Germany  and  Britain  began  generally  to  adopt 
the  true  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion  in  their  ex- 
positions  of  the  Bible  ? John  Husband. 


:^utor  Oucrte^. 

Mist's  and  Fog's  Journal.  — Is  it  allowable  to 
ask  questions  about  the  Quarterly  Review  f I 
have  been  much  amused  by  a paper  in  the  present 
Number  on  “English  Political  Satires,”  and  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative  the  writer  speaks  of 
^'■Mist's,  afterwards  '■  Fog's'  Journal."  Was  the 
Quarterly  Homer  nodding  when  he  wrote  thus, 
or  did  the  Journal — which  was  once  “Mist’s,” 
eventually  become  “Fog’s  ?” 

In  Timperley’s  Encyclopedia  we  read  of  the 
1st  No.  of  Mist's  Journal  being  published  on  the 
6th  Dec.  1714,  and  that  Mist  died  on  the  20th 
Sept.  1737.  The  Journal,  we  know,  was  subject 
to  severe  prosecutions  ; but  had  it  ceased  to  ap- 
pear before  1729,  when  ive  read : 

“ 1729,  April  5,  Fog's  Weekly  Journal,  No.  28.  This 
paper  was  written,  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  and 
became  so  popular  that  it  continued  to  be  published  for 
nearly  eight  years.”  ? 

What  say  the  learned  contributors  of  “N.  & 
Q ? ” What  says  Mr.  Crosseey  of  Manchester, 
who  probably  knows  more  upon  such  points  of 
our  literary  history  than  any  other  collector  or 
student  of  the  present  day  ? F.  J. 

'•'‘Carry  me  out  and  hury  me  decently." — Do  any 
of  your  correspondents  recollect  to  have  heard 
this  phrase  used  as  a kind  of  interjectional  excla- 
mation or  objurgation  ? The  tvay  in  which  I 
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heard  it  employed  seventy  years  ago  was  some- 
thing like  this  : Some  one  should  tell  a story  that 
was  either  incredible  or  presumptuous,  or  some- 
how displeasing  to  the  auditor,  who  interrupted 
him  by  exclaiming,  in  an  impatient  tone,  “ Carry 
me  out  and  bury  me  decently.”  I suspect  it  may 
have  been  Irish,  for  it  was  by  old  Irish  people 
that  I heard  it  used;  but  it  seems  so  elaborate 
and  strange  a style  of  reprimand  that  I cannot 
but  suspect  that  it  must  have  been  an  allusion  to 
some  story  or  circumstance  once  notorious,  but 
now  forgotten.  I am  almost  ashamed  at  throw- 
ing up  such  a straw,  but  I confess  I have  a curi- 
osity to  know  whether  it  could  have  had  any 
meaning.  C. 

Ehrenhi'eitstein.  — When  did  this  name  origi- 
nate, as  applied  to  the  castle  on  the  Rhine,  and  is 
there  any  reason  for  the  application,  legendary  or 
historical  ? A.  C.  C. 

Glastonbury  Chronicles,  Meaning  of  a Passage 
in.  — In  the  margin  of  VVilliam  of  Malmesbury’s 
Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,  edited  by  Thomas 
Hearne,  there  is  the  following  note  (p.  70.),  in 
reference  to  a piece  of  the  true  cross  that  had 
been  given  by  King  Alfred  to  that  monastery  ; 
and  in  the  handwriting,  Hearne  thinks,  of  Gale 
the  antiquary : 

“ Hoc  ipsum  lignum,  intra  biennium  hoc,  in  manu  cuj  us- 
dam  sacerdotis  R.  deprehensum  fuit;  Regique  delatum 
Carolo,  ipse  cuidam  ex  Conn.  ss.  n.  Portsmouth,  dedit, 
anno  D.  1680.” 

I am  at  a loss  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
Conn.  ss.  n.,  and  should  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  would  give  me  a solution.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  means  that  the  king 
gave  the  relic  to  one  of  the  relations,  one  of  the 
attendants,  or  one  of  the  confessors  of  Louise  de 
Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ; but  it  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  abbreviations  that  I am 
in  search  of.  Henry  T.  Riley. 

Matthcei  Sutlimi  de  Preshyterio.  — Can  any  one 
of  your  contributors  tell  me  whom  Sutcliffe  means 
by  “ Italus  ille,”  as  the  writer  of  a Puritanic  trea- 
tise de  Politeia  Civili  et  Ecclesiastica  ? — 

“ Italus  ille,”  writes  Sutcliffe,  “ quod  reliqui  timidius, 
illud  apertfe  et  nullS,  circuitione  usus  professes  est  nihil 
esse  debere  principibus  cum  Ecclesia  administratione  ne- 


Westcot,  Smith,  and  Lee  Families. — An  old 
correspondent  would  feel  thankful  for  any  in- 
formation respecting  either  of  the  above  men- 
tioned families. 

A member  of  the  Westcot  family  emigrated  to 
America  some  time  during  the  great  rebellion  ; 
and  prior  to,  or  after  his  departure,  married  Chris- 
tiana, daughter  of  William  Smith  of  Amwell. 

I am  also  anxious  to  know  the  pedigree  of 


Samuel  Lee  of  London,  who  was  a petty  officer  in 
the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  and  was  with 
the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Pedigrees,  or  information  too  voluminous  for 
insertion  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  may  be  sent  to  me  direct. 

D.  M.  Stevens. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  17,  1857. 

Mathematical  Query.  — Who  first  denoted  the 
sine,  cosine,  tangent,  &c.,  of  an  angle  A by  the 
abbreviations  sin  A,  cos  A,  tan  A,  &c.  ? Dean 
Peacock  and  Sir  David  Brewster  ascribe  the  in- 
troduction of  this  notation  to  Euler.  {Peport  of 
the  Zrd  Meeting  of  the  Brit.  Association,  p.  289.  ; 
Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  vol.  i.  p.  349.).  Dr. 
Olinthus  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  it  to 
Thomas  Simpson  (flints  on  Mathematics,  p.  114.) 

J.  W.  S. 

Old  Philcenium.  — Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
Pompey’s  theatre,  and  “ the  beautiful  head  of  old 
Philaenium.”  Who  was  “ old  Philaenium  ? ” 

G.  P. 

Ancient  Tenure.  — In  Blunt’s  Ancient  Tenures 
is  the  following  passage  : — 

“ Stanhow, 

“ Johanna' quae  fuit  uxor  Johannis  King  tenet  quandam 
Serjantiam  in  Stanhow  in  Com.  Norf.  Serjantiam  custo- 
diendi  unum  Bracelettum  deymerettuin  Domini  Regis.” 

I should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  was  Johanna 
had  to  keep.  C.  de  D. 

“ Letters  from  Buxton.'’’  — In  a passable  imita- 
tion of  the  Bath  Guide,  entitled  “ Letters  from 
Buxton,  London  and  Buxton,  1786,”  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

“ The  Ancient  would  own  himself  wanting  in  nous. 

When  he  said  that  two  thieves  could  not  thrive  in  one 
house, 

Could  he  get  a day-rule  from  Elysium  and  look 

At  our  foot-boy  aud  scullion,  our  butler,  our  cook, 

In  concert,  and  knavish  as  lodging-house  cats, 

BelVs  Calvinist  mermaids,  or  Robinson's  rats.” 

The  Ancient  ? Bell  ? Robinson  ? W.  S.  P. 

Dunchurch. 

Order  in  Council  for  regulating  the  Trade  with 
Spain  during  a Time  of  Resti'aint.  — In  the  Cotton 
Library  (Vespasian,,  c.  xiii.  Ho.  98.  p.  318.)  is  an 
article  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  — 

“ An  Order  of  Council  settling  the  Mode  of  Trading 
to  the  Island  of  Guernse}'  with  English  Goods  for  the 
Return  of  Spanish  Goods.” 

The  paper  has  no  date  or  endorsement.  The 
names  subscribed  to  the  order  are  : — 

“ E.  Clynton.  Wm.  Howard. 

Fr.  Knollis.  Wa.  M^ldmaye.” 

The  order,  after  reciting  a petition  from  “ the 
Merchauntes  trading  Spayne,"  praying  “ that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  trade  into  the  Island  of 
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Guernezey  with  Inglish  commodyties,  for  the  re- 
torne  of  Spanyshe  commodyties  during  the  time 
of  this  present  restreynt,”  proceeds  to  make  cer- 
tain regulations.  The  first  of  which  is  — 

“ That  every  subject  of  the  Queene’s  Majesty  maye 
shippe  and  transport  to  the  Island  of  Garnesey  out  of 
this  realme  in  English  vessels  all  manner  of  commodyties 
of  this  Realme  usuallie  shipped  for  Spayne,  Portingall, 
and  Eraunce,  except  such  as  be  prohibited  by  the  Lawes 
of  this  Realme.” 

For  the  due  observation  of  the  order,  certain 
authorities  are  given  to  “ John  Marslie,  Esquier, 
Governor  unto  the  Company  of  the  Merchaunt 
Adventurers,  Thomas  Aldersey,  William  Tower- 
sonne,  and  Richard  Boudler,  Merchaunts  adven- 
turers ; Robert  Love,  William  Wydnell,  Thomas 
Bramley,  and  Richard  Stap,  Merchaunts  trading 
Spayne.” 

There  is  a proviso  containing  a saving  in  favour 
of  goods  shipped  under  certain  former  orders. 

Query,  What  is  the  date  of  this  order  ? Am  I 
correct  in  supposing  it  to  be  1571  ? Meletes. 

“ Rnpilla  Oculi."  — I have  a MS.  copy  of  J.  de 
Burgh’s  Pupilla  Oculi,  of  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  rector  of  Colling- 
ham  in  1385,  and  Chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

1.  Did  he  write  any  more  books  ? 

2.  Tlie  colophon  of  my  MS.  is  “ Hunc  tracta- 
tum  compilavit  Johannes  de  Burgo,  rector  ec- 
clesise  de  Collingham : cujus  animse  propitietur 
Deus.  Amen.”  Does  this  occur  in  the  printed 
copy  by  Hopyl,  1510  ? 

3.  The  book  has  belonged  to  various  Welch- 
men, hut  more.  anciently  to  some  church.  “Iste 
liber  pertinet  ecclesise  Sancti  Sainellio  (or  Da- 
nielllo).”  Is  there  any  church  in  Wales  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Daniel,  or  one  of  a similar  name  ? 

J.  C.  J. 

Bolton  Abbey.  — On  the  west  front  of  Bolton 
Abbey,  built  by  Prior  Moone  in  1520,  there  are 
two  sculptured  quadrupeds.  Do  they  represent 
the  greyhounds  who  pulled  the  “ Boy  of  Egre- 
mond”  into  the  “ strid,"  or  wolves,  in  honour  of 
Earl  Hugh  Lupus  f Mr.  J.  H.  Dixon,  in  his 
Stoi-ies  of  the  Craven  Dales,  thinks  they  are  the 
arms  of  William  de  Meschines  (i.  e.  de  mes  chiens)  ; 
but  this  cannot  be,  unless  his  arms  were  difierent 
from  those  of  his  elder  brother  Ranulph,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin  Richard,  only  son  of  Hugh,  in 
the  earldom  of  Chester,  which  were  “ Or,  a lion 
rampant,  his  tail  erected,  gu.”  Those  of  Hugh 
Lupus  were  “ Az,  a wolf’s  head  erased,  ar.” 

R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton  Carew,  co.  Durham. 

Passage  in  Malebranche.  — In  a Letter  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  London,  1789,  is  the  following  : — 

Malebranche  held  rightly  that  as  spirit  preceded 
matter,  all  the  qualities  of  spirit  must  also  have  been 
more  ancient  than  those  of  matter;  and,  consequently. 


that  the  affections,  morals,  volitions,  thoughts,  truth, 
care,  memory,  feeling,  were  before  length,  depth,  breadth, 
and  solidity.” 

The  reference  to  Malebranche  is  rather  wide. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  me  with 
a closer  to  the  original  ? H.  S. 

Edgbaston. 

Hyman  Hurwitz.  — Where  can  be  obtained  any 
particulars  relative  to  Hyman  Hurwitz,  who,  in 
1820,  published  Vindicice  Hebraicm;  or  a Defence 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  a Vehicle  of  Revealed 
Religion,  SfC.  f J.  W. 

Barton-on-IIumber. 

Author  of  “ Anti-Sanderus."  — Who  was  the 
author  of  Anti-Sanderus,  4to.,  Cantab.,  1593  ? 
Was  Dr.  William  Covel,  or  Cowell,  the  author? 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  works  given 
by  Watt.  Yk. 

Line  in  Chaucer.  — Some  of  your  readers  may 
possibly  be  well  enough  acquainted  with  Chaucer 
to  tell  me  where  a line  of  his  is  to  be  found  con- 
taining the  words,  “Keep  the  narrow  path,”  or 
“ Keep  the  highway.”  I am  certain  of  the  sense, 
but  not  of  the  exact  words.  K.  I.  C. 

Ghost  Stories  wanted.  — I shall  be  glad  to  be 
referred  to  any  account  of  the  ghost  of  James 
Simpson,  a stocking-weaver,  which  appeared  at 
Manchester  about  forty  years  ago,  and  predicted 
something  about  the  spots  in  the  sun.  Also  of  a 
ghost  which  appeared  recently  at  Tew.  T.  B. 

Omnium  Gatherum.  — Does  any  body  know 
when,  and  by  whom,  the  term  “ Omnium  ga- 
therum ” was  first  used  in  print  ? I think  I know 
myself,  but  I should  be  glad  to  exercise  other 
people’s  ingenuity  first  of  all.  H.  L.  J. 

Tolbooth.  — Will  any  of  your  philologists  give 
me  the  derivation  of  this  word  ? I had  thought 
that  the  use  of  the  term  was  confined  to  Scotland, 
but  in  Strype’s  Life  of  Whitgift,  vol.  i.,  it  occurs 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Register  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a.d.  1572,  Jan.  27. : 

“ Johannes  Browning,  M.A.,  et  socius  collegii  S.  Trini- 
tatis  per  D.  Vice-Cancellarium,  de  assensu  prseposi- 
torum  scil.  D.D.  Pearne,  Hawford,  Kelke,  Mey,  Whit- 
gyfte,  Harve}',  Shepherd,  Goade,  Aldriche,  committitur 
career!  le  Talbothe  eo  quod  prohibitur  p.  D.  Whitgyfte 
deputatum  D.  Vice-Cancellaru  ne  concionaretur,  quia 
accusabatur  de  suspicions  coiTuptas  doctrinse  per  ipsum 
prolatce,  ea  tamen  prohibitions  non  obstante  concionatus 

M.  W.  J.  A. 

To  be  worth  a Plum.  — Can  anyone  furnish  an 
explanation  of  this  expression  ? The  word  plum, 
in  the  usually  received  acceptation  of  100,000Z., 
first  came  under  lexicographical  cognizance,  I be- 
lieve, in  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
used  “ in  the  cant  of  the  city,”  and  gives  quota- 
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tions  from  Addison,  Prior,  &c.,  to  show  how  the 
word  was  employed.  No  one  of  these  quotations, 
however,  indicates  the  amount,  nor  gives  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  ap- 
plication of  the  word.  Thus  Prior  says  : 

“ The  miser  must  make  up  liis  plum. 

And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sura.” 

Richardson  (sub  voce)  intimates  that  no  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  can  be  given, 
but  in  the  Supplement  lately  published,  he  ha- 
zards the  supposition  that  it  means  “ (perhaps)  a 
plumper,  a plump  sum.”  In  Mandeville’s  notes  on 
his  Fable  of  the  Bees,  I find  a passage  which 
slightly  modifies  the  notion  conveyed,  by  trans- 
ferring it  from  the  possession  to  the  possessor. 
“ If  an  ill-natured  miser  who  is  almost  a plumb, 
and  spends  but  fifty  pounds  a year,”  &c.  — P.  83. 

Letheediensis. 

“ The  Heraldry  of  Nature. — Who  was  the  au- 
thor of  The  Heraldry  of  Nature  ? date  1785  — a 
satirical  peerage.  Anon. 

JZew.  — Naylor,  a Beneficed  Clergyman  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. — I wish  to  find  the  Christian  name 
and  benefice  of  a clergyman  of  the  name  of  Nay- 
lor, who  held  a living  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
How  is  this  information  to  be  obtained  ? Perhaps 
the  clerical  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  in  the  county  of 
Notts  will  kindly  consult  their  registers  for  the 
name.  Henry  Patrick,  the  father  of  Bishop 
Symon  Patrick,  married  the  daughter  of  this  Mr. 
Naylor,  about  the  year  1625.  A.  Taylok,  M.A. 

Mr.  Curbier.  — Narcissus  Luttrell  (Brief  His- 
torical Relation,  vi.  199.)  noticing  the  embarcation 
of  the  Morocco  ambassador  under  the  date  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1707,  says : 

“ The  captain  of  the  ship  takes  with  him  one  Mr.  Car- 
bier,  a Cambridge  schollar,  and  a great  proficient  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  who  goes  under  her  majesties  protec- 
tion to  improve  himself  in  the  Arabick.” 

Any  further  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Carbier 
will  be  acceptable  to 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


^tnor  caueriEiS  tottli 

Alchemical  and  Cabalistic  Lore.  — I shall  feel 
obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents  afibrding 
me  information  as  to  works,  in  any  language,  pub- 
lished on  alchemy  and  the  Cabala,  or  kindred  sub- 
jects. Some,  of  course,  I am  already  acquainted 
with  ; but  I am  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  in- 
formation I can  on  these  subjects.  T.  Lampeay. 

[VVe  will  venture  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  Schmie- 
der’s  Geschichte  der  Alchemie,  8vo.,  Halle,  1832,  for  much 
information  on  the  subject  of  alchemy.  For  lists  of  works 
on  kindred  subjects,  he  cannot  do  better  than  consult  the 


Bibliotheca  3£agica  et  Pneumatiea  of  Dr.  J.  G.  T.  Grasse, 
published  at  Leipsio  in  1843,  and  the  six  volumes  of 
Horst’s  Zauber-Bibliothek,  Mainz,  1825.] 

“ O Sapientia."  — If  this  be  the  first  of  seven 
anthems  preceding  Christmas,  why  is  the  day  set 
for  December  16  in  the  Anglican  calendar  ? The 
last  of  the  seven,  by  this  arrangement,  falls  on 
December  22.  Are  these  anthems  used  in  the 
cathedrals  of  England,  or  anywhere  else,  in  public 
service  ? A.  C.  C. 

[The  greater  antiphons  (seven  in  number)  in  the  Ho- 
man calendar  are  commenced  on  December  17,  and  said 
in  the  following  order  up  to  tlie  23rd,  the  day  before 
Christmas  Eve : — 17th.  0 Sapientia.  18th.  0 Adonai. 
19th.  O Radix  Jesse.  20th.  O Clavis  David.  21st.  O 
Oriens  Splendor.  22nd.  0 Rex  Gentium.  23rd.  O Em- 
manuel. The  Anglican  calendar,  however,  following  the 
Sarum  use,  commences  them  on  December  16,  and  end.s 
with  the  23rd,  probably  omitting  the  21st,  St.  Thomas’s 
festival.  See  Martene,  Dt  Antiquis  Ecclesiac  Bitibus, 
lib.  iv.  p.  90.,  edit.  1788.  A metrical  version  of  these 
antiphons  will  be  found  in  The  Church  Hymnal  (Bell  and 
Daldy),  and  an  English  translation,  with  the  old  Church 
music,  has  been  published  in  the  Book  of  Introits,  1847 
(Burns).  See  also  The  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  by 
W.  J.  Bletv,  M.A,  and  Dr.  Gauntlett,  4to.  1852.] 

Postage  and  Bill  Stamps.  — AVho  invented  the 
plan  of  punctured  divisions  in  the  sheets  of  stamps, 
and  what  price  was  given  for  the  patent  ? 

A.  A.  D. 

[The  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Archer  in 
the  autumn  of  1847,  and  on  the  5th  August,  1853,  a vote 
of  40001.  for  Archer’s  Patent  Perforating  Machine  was 
agreed  to,  and  appears  in  the  Finance  Accounts  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1854,  p.  114.,  as  having  been  voted 
and  paid  “ for  the  Purchase  of  the  Right  of  the  Patentee 
of  the  Invention  of  a Machine  for  the  Perforation  of 
Postage  Labels,  &c.”] 

Wailing  Street : The  Milky  Way.  — Chaucer, 
in  his  “ House  of  Fame,”  ii.  427.,  says  : 

“ Lo  there ! (quod  he)  cast  up  thine  eye, 

Se  yondir,  lo,  the  galaxie. 

The  whiche  men  clepe  The  Milky  Way, 

For  it  is  white,  and  some  parfay, 

Ycallin  it  han  JVatlinge  strete,”  &c. 

Whence  comes  the  name  Watlinge  strete  ? Tyr- 
whitt’s  note  in  the  glossary  to  his  edition  of 
Chaucer,  — 

“ Watlinge  street,  name  of  an  old  street  in  London,” 
is  pure  nonsense.  F.  A.  Leo. 

Berlin. 

[Watling  Street  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  great 
roads  by  which  the  southern  part  of  Britain  was  formerly 
traversed.  They  are  named  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws, 
Watlinga  Strcete,  which  runs  from  the  coast  of  Kent 
through  London  to  Cardigan ; Fosse,  leading  from  Corn- 
wall to  Lincoln;  Hikenilde  Strcete,  leading  from  St. 
David’s  to  Tynemouth ; and  Erminge  Strcete,  which  runs 
from  St.  David’s  to  Southampton.  The  3lilky  Way  is 
called  Watling  Street,  not  only  by  Chaucer,  but  by  the 
author  of  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  who  speaks  of  the 
comet  as  appearing  “ oft  in  the  quhyt  circle,  called  cir- 
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cuius  lacteus,  the  quhilk  the  marynalis  callis  Valiant 
street,”  and  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  Virgil,  speaks  of  — 

“ IVatUngstrele,  the  Horne,  and  the  Charlewane.” 

I See  for  much  curious  dissertation  and  learning  on  this 
subject,  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie,  1st  edit.,  pp.  212, 
et  seq.,  2nd  edit.  pp.  331,  et  seq.  In  his  first  edition 
Grimm  suggests  that  Watling  Street  may  possibly  be  a 
corruption  of  vadhlinga  street  (via  vagantium'),  although  he 
never  met  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  vadhoUng,  and  so  be 
1 connected  with  cormen  street  (via  puOlica).] 

Sanies  and  his  wonderful  Horse.  — Banks  and 
his  horse  Marocco,  after  many  adventures,  were 
burnt  at  Rome  as  magicians,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Are  there  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  trial  and  execution  preserved  ? — I 
mean,  in  English  or  foreign  literature,  not  the 
archives  of  the  Roman  See. 

■ Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  “ dancing-horse  ” in 
I Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. ; and  he  is  also 

I mentioned  by  Sir  IV.  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and 

ji  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Henry  T.  Riley. 

[The  earliest  notice  of  Marocco’s  popularity  — as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Rimbault’s  curious  Introduction  to  his 
r reprint  for  the  Percy  Society  of  Blaroccus  Extaticus,  or 
Bankes'  Bay  Horse  in  a Trance,  originally  printed  in 
f 1505,  — occurs  in  a MS.  copy  of  one  of  Dr.  Donne’s 

I Satires,  dated  1593,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS., 

No.  5110.  Dr.  Rimbault  there  tells  us,  that  after  travel- 
ling through  various  countries  exhibiting  his  wonderful 
I beast,  Bankes  was  induced  to  visit  Rome;  and  there, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  tlie  author  of  Don.  Zara  del 
Fogo  (p.  111.)  both  man  and  horse  were  burnt,  by  order 
of  the  Pope,  for  wizards.  This  work  was  printed  in  1656, 
but  is  believed  to  have  been  written  many  years  earlier. 

I Dr.  Rimbault  does  not  mention  the  existence  of  any  par- 
; ticulars  of  the  trial.] 


acplicsl. 

THE  SIBYLLINE  VERSES. 

; (2“'’  S.  ill.  269.)* 

A Reader  pays  me  the  compliment  of  quoting 
my  History  of  Egypt  (vol.  ii.  p.  167.,  3rd  edit.), 

I .about  the  names  given  to  the  Roman  Emperors  in 
1 the  “ Sibylline  Verses,”  and  asks  for  further  in- 
I formation  as  to  the  help  which  they  give  us  in 
explaining  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  I am  happy  to  give  my  opinion  in 
answer. 

It  is  usual,  in  the  attempts  to  unravel  the  mys- 
terious meaning  of  the  number,  to  suppose  that 
every  letter  in  the  name  of  the  beast  was  to  be 
taken  as  a numeral,  and  that  these  numerals  were 
to  be  added  together ; and  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem,  were  to  amount  to  666,  the  number 
required.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
numerals  are  used  in  the  “ Sibylline  Verses”  to 
denote  the  names  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The 
number  there  means  the  initial  letter  of  his  name ; 
and  this,  I argue,  is  the  way  in  which  the  number  of 
the  beast  is  to  be  explained  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 


lation. The  mystical  number  there  is  or  666  ; 
or  in  some  MSS.  x‘v,  or  616.  The  former  number 
is  supported  by  the  best  MSS. ; but,  in  support 
of  the  latter,  we  may  remark  that  in  those  MSS. 
in  which  the  number  is  written  in  words  at  length, 
and  therefore  less  open  to  errors  by  the  scribe,  it 
is  616.  The  decypherer  must  take  his  choice. 

The  Greek  alphabet  has  twenty-four  letters ; 
but  when  used  for  numerals,  three  others  are 
added.  These  are  r,  f,  and  These  twenty- 
seven  letters  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  nine  represent  the  units  ; the  second  nine  the 
tens,  and  the  third  nine  the  hundreds.  The  beast 
was,  I believe,  the  reigning  emperor  Vespatian. 
His  name  was  Flavius  Vespatianus  Cajsar.  How, 
to  express  this  name  by  a number,  upon  the  plan 
of  the  “ Sibylline  Verses,”  we  must  find  the  three 
initial  letters  in  the  three  separate  classes  into 
which  the  alphabet  is  divided  : F among  the  units, 
V among  the  tens,  and  C among  the  hundreds. 
This  is  manifestly  impossible.  We  must,  there- 
fore, take  some  little  liberty  with  the  spelling ; 
which  is  further  required  by  remarking,  that  there 
were  various  ways  in  use  for  writing  the  Roman 
names  in  Greek  letters.  Vespatian  sometimes 
began  with  a B,  and  sometimes  with  the  diphthong 
OlT.  With  the  first  name  Flavius,  we  have  no 
difficulty.  F is  the  digamma,  or  r,  equal  to  6. 
For  Caesar  we  cannot  take  fc,  because  that  is 
among  the  tens  for  20  ; and  being  the  third  letter, 
it  must  be  sought  among  the  hundreds.  We  take 
therefore  x>  equal  to  600.  For  Vespatianus 
we  cannot  take  B,  because  that  is  among  the  units. 
We  might  take  O,  equal  to  70.  But  the  writer 
has  chosen  i,  equal  to  10 ; and  while  writing  in 
Greek,  was  contented  to  spell  this  Roman  name 
Flavius  Ispatianus  Chmsar.  Your  readers  may 
perhaps  think  that  the  name  of  Flavius  Vespa- 
tianus Caesar  does  not  very  exactly  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  required.  Perhaps  not.  But  I argue, 
on  the  authority  of  the  method  used  in  the  “ Si- 
bylline Verses,”  that  the  number  which  represents 
the  name  of  the  beast  represents  only  the  three 
initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  not,  as  has  been 
usually  supposed,  the  sum  total  produced  by  add- 
ing up  the  whole  of  the  numerals  in  his  name. 

Samuel  Sharpe. 


Your  correspondent,  A Reader,  who  cannot 
comprehend  the  allusion  made  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe, 
in  his  History  of  Egypt  (vol.  ii.  p,  167.),  to  “the 
number  of  the  beast  in  the  Book  of  Revelation” 
in  connection  with  the  first  letters  of  a Roman 
emperor’s  name,  will  find  an  explanation  in  Mr. 
R.  W.  Mackay’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity 
(pp.  64 — 65,  note  12.).  The  pseudo-“  Sibylline 
Verses,”  according  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  contain  obscure 
references  to  the  Roman  emperors,  whose  names 
are  rendered  by  numbers.  Mr.  Mackay  detects  a 
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similar  latent  meaning  in  the  I7th  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  quotes  Zeller’s  Theol.  Jahrhucher 
(vol.  i.  p.  364.)  to  show  “ that  the  Hebrew  letters 
of  the  words  Nero  Cossar  together  make  up  the 
mystic  number  666.”  H.  G.  H. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


SARDINIAN  MOTTO  “ E.  B.  B.  T.” 

(l»*  S.  vi.  314.  544.,  xii.  509. ; 2’’'^  S.  i.  442.  572.) 

Perhaps  the  following  may  settle  the  qumstio 
vexata  of  the  interpretation  of  the  motto.  It  is  an 
extract  from  the  second  book,  p.  150.,  of  a very 
curious  work  called 

“ Le  Imprese  Illustri  del  S'  Jeronimo  Evscelli,  Aggivn- 
tovi  Nvovam  il  qvarto  Libro  Da  Vincenzo  Evscelli  Da 
Viterbo,  &o.  In  Venetia  appresso  Francisco  de  fracescri 
Senesi,  mdlxxxiiii.,”  4to.  pp.  496  and  82. 

essendo  cosa  certissima,  che  il  Conte  Amato 
Primo,  di  Sauvia,  passb  il  mare  contra  Infideli  con  le  sue 
genti,  ed  oltre  h molt’  altre  illustri  fattioni,  che  egli  fece  5, 
beneflcio  de’  Cristiani,  e gloria  di  Dio,  salad  la  Eeligioii 
di  Kodi  dall’  assedio,  onde  dal  gran  Mastro  di  quella  Eeli- 
gione  fu  ricliiesto,  e pregato  & voler  riceuer  I’Arme,  b In- 
segne  di  detta  Eeligione.  Ed  indi  quell’  ottimo  Signore 
institub  1’  ordine  de’  Caaalieri  dell’  Annvnciata,  che  b 
sempre  poi  durato,  e dura  in  Sauvia,  e come  atFerma  il 
diligentissimo  Paradino,  ordinb  allora  con  lui  quattordici 
altri  de’  piii  nobili,  e primi  suoi  Caualieri,  i nomi  de’  quali 
furono  questi, 

“ Amato,  Conte  di  Gineua. 

Antonio  Signor  di  Beauiu. 

Vgo  di  Cialon,  Signor  d’Arlac. 

Amato  di  Gineua. 

Giouanni  di  Vienna,  Ammiragli  di  Fracia. 

Guglielmo  di  Granzon. 

Gugilielmo  di  Chalamon. . 

Orlando  de  Veissi  di  Borbon. 

Stefano,  bastardo  de  la  Baome. 

Gasparre  de  Moumeur. 

Barii  de  Foras. 

Tennardo  de  Blenton. 

Amato  Bonnardo. 

Eiccardo  Mussardo,  Inglese. 

“ I detti  Caualieri  di  Sauoia,  si  chiamano  Caualieri  dell’ 
ordine  dell’  Annunciata.  E portano  per  loro  insegna  da- 
uanti  al  petto  vn  pendente  con  1’  imagine  della  salutatione 
angelica  alia  beata  Vbegihe,  madre  del  Signor  nostro. 
II  qual  pendente  b attaocato  h vn  collaro  d’  oro,  tirato  a 
martello  in  forma  di  Cordelia,  leggiadramenteintralacciata 
h,  groppi  con  le  quatro  lettere  da  quattro  lati,  P.  E.  E.  T. 
come  si  vede  in  questo  disegno.  [An  engraving  of  the 
collar  is  here  given.] 

“ Le  quai  lettere  vogliono,  che  sien  principij  di  parole 
intere,  e che  tutte  insieme  rileuino,  Fortitvdo  Eiys 
Ehodvm  Tenvit.  Et 

og^par  ete  »’  intenda,  che  queeto  gran  Signors, di  chi  t F Impresa  dell’ 

Elefante,  eopmla  qua!  si  S fatto  questo  poco  discorso,  sia  in  animo 
di  accrescerlo  altamentej  ed  a^giungerli  ogni  dignity,  possibl- 
le,  molto  pita  forse  con  gli  cffetti,  e con  1’  operation! 

di  Caualieri,  eonforme  al  debito,  ed  all’  intention 
loro  nel  senaitio  della  Religion  nostra, 
die  con  rendite,  5 entrate  ocao- 
se,  con  titoli,  e con  pri- 
uilegi  d’  inchio- 
stro  e car- 
ta.” 

Qusere,  Is  anything  known  of  the  history  of  the 


Englishman,  Eiccardo  Mussardo,  above  named  as 
the  junior  knight  dell’  Annunciata  ? Ebic, 

Ville- Marie,  Canada. 


MRS.  MANLEY. 

(2"‘’  S.  hi.  350.) 

De.  Doban  appears  to  have  overlooked  one 
record  of  Mrs.  Manley  which,  if  correct,  goes  a 

reat  way  to  prove  that  her  character  has  not, 

itherto,  been  held  in  lower  estimation  than  it 
deserves.  The  circumstance  I allude  to  is  as 
follows : 

“ In  1705  she  (Mrs.  Manley)  was  concerned  with  one 
Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  a j'oung  woman  who  had  been 
kept  by  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pheasant,  of  Up- 
wood  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  then  deceased,  in  prose- 
cuting a suit  in  Doctors’  Commons,  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Thompson,  as  the  widow  of  Mr.  Pheasant ; the  object  of 
the  suit  being  to  establish  her  right  of  dower  out  of  Mr. 
Pheasant’s  estates,  which  were  about  1600?.  a year. 

“ It  appears  on  the  evidence,  which  is  recorded  in 
Doctors’  Commons,  that  Mrs.  Manley  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
were  jointly  concerned  in  the  prosecution,  and  that  she 
was  to  have  had  100?.  per  annum  for  life  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

“ They  procured  one  Edmund  Smith,  a very  infamous 
fellow,  and  then  a prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  to  forge  a mar- 
riage entry  in  the  register  at  a church  in  Aidersgate 
Street,  which  was  supported  by  Smith’s  swearing  him- 
self to  have  procured  the  parson  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony ; and  that  he,  and  a Mr.  Abson,  were  present  at 
the  wedding.  The  parson  fixed  on  was  one  Dr.  Cleaver, 
who  appears  from  the  evidence  to  have  been  a low  and 
scandalous  priest,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  man  -who  mar- 
ried at  the  Fleet. 

“ Cleaver  and  Abson  were  both  dead  when  Smith  was 

examined. 

“ The  cause  was  supported  by  some  weak  collateral  evi- 
dence, and  was  overthrown  by  the  strongest  evidence  to 
the  wickedness  of  Smith’s  character,  and  by  proof  that 
the  entry  which  Smith  swore  to  have  been  entered  by 
Mr.  Pheasant  himself,  was  not  in  Mr.  Pheasant’s  hand- 
writing ; who  lived  with  Mrs.  Thompson  as  his  mistress, 
and  not  as  -his  wife. 

“ Upon  the  whole  Mrs.  Manley’s  conduct  in  this  affair 
shows  her  to  have  been  a base  and  wicked  woman, 
capable  of  suborning  perjury  and  forgery  for  gain. 

“ She  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  Swift’s  very 
good  friend  John  Barber,  alderman  and  printer,  as  his 

mistress.” 

These  particulars  are  extracted  from  a note  to 
The  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Illustrated  with  Literary  and  Historical 
Anecdotes  hy  John  Nichols,  1787,  vol.  ii.  pp.  455, 
456. 

The  account  is  given  as  being  “ well  authenti- 
cated,” and  is,  besides,  so  circumstantial  that  it 
might  easily  have  been  disproved  if  untrue. 

Sluch  as  she  is  deserving  of  pity  for  her  first 
misfortune,  it  did  not  necessarily  oblige  her  to  take 
to  the  ill  course  of  life  she  adopted,  and  I cannot 
but  think,  that  the  character  she  was  at  so  little 
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pains  to  preserve  during  her  life,  has  been  pretty 
rightly  judged  of  by  posterity.  Charles  Wylie. 
50.  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 


workmen’s  terms. 

(2“'i  S.  iii.  166.) 

1 feel  sure  that  in  trades  which  can  boast  of  any 
anticiuity  (and  they  are  numerous),  many  tech- 
nical terras  of  interest,  as  being  connecting  links 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  might  be  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  any  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical man. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction 
of  m.achinery  as  a substitute  for  all  kinds  of  mere 
handicraft,  has  year  by  year  made  the  coinage  of 
new  trade  terras  necessary ; and  many  venerable 
phrases,  in  common  use  but  two  generations  back, 
are  now  only  remembered  by  “ old  hands  ” when 
they  sigh  over  their  pipes  for  the  good  old  times 
before  machinery. 

The  art  of  the  printer  has,  perhaps,  been 
affected  in  this  way  less  than  most  trades,  for  not- 
withstanding the  wonders  of  the  modern  steam 
press,  a large  amount  of  printing  is  still  done  by 
hand  alone,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  for  cen- 
turies past ; in  the  composing  room,  too,  what  a 
slight  difference  would  Caxton  or  De  Worde  find 
in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  modern  compositor, 
however  much  they  might  mourn  over  his  fall  in 
social  rank  ! As  a practical  successor  of  those 
worthies  I have  made  a Note  of  some  terms  still  in 
use,  and  claiming  parentage  from  the  educated 
workman  or  ecclesiastical  patron  of  the  first  En- 
glish printing  house. 

Justification.  — No  word  is  more  common  among 
English  printers,  and  in  its  technical  application 
it  has  a curious  analogy  to  the  theological  meaning 
of  the  same  word.  Alt  the  lines  in  a column  of 
type  have  to  be- made  by  the  compositor  of  one 
fixed  length,  whatever  their  appearance  when 
printed  may  be  ; and  when  the'  words  in  a line  fall 
naturally  so,  that  line  requires  no  “justification 
but  not  fulfilling  that  condition  the  line  so  failing 
has  to  be  “justified”  by  the  workman,  who  by 
adding  to  or  diminishing  the  space  between  each 
word,  makes  the  line  faultless  in  that  respect;  just 
as  theologians  say  that  a righteousness  not  his  by 
nature  must  be  imputed  to  the  sinner  before  he 
can  be  looked  upon  as  “justified.” 

Pic.  — In  the  preface  to  the  English  Prayer- 
Book  “ Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church,” 
occurs  this  sentence : 

“ Moreover,  the  hardness  and  number  of  the  rules 
called  the  pie  was  the  cause  that  to  turn  the  book  only 
was  so  hard  and  intricate  a matter,  that  many  times 
there  was  more  business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read, 
than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out.” 


It  is  not  improbable  that  before  the  Reformation 
the  word  pie  was  vulgarly  applied  to  anything  in 
great  confusion ; but  however  that  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  printers  from  that  time  to 
this  have  called  a mass  of  confused  or  overthrown 
type,  pie,  and  by  an  easy  transition  anything  in 
confusion  is  said  by  them  to  be  in  pie. 

Chapel.  — This  term  is  applied  to  the  body  of 
workmen  in  a printing-office  when  met  in  con- 
clave, and  is  probably  derived  from  the  fact  of  the 
art  being  first  practised  in  one  of  the  chapels  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
The  oldest  workman  is  called  the  father  of  the 
chapel,  and  presides  when  a chapel  is  called,  the 
occasions  for  which  are  too  numerous  to  specify. 
A workman  wishing  any  question  settled  by  th» 
chapel,  sometimes  gives  a quoin  with  his  X on  it 
to  the  father,  as  a promissory  note  that  the  ne- 
cessary amount  for  beer  during  the  debate  shall 
be  forthcoming,  as  nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  a 
compositor  than  a “ dry  chapel.” 

Monk  ; Friar.  — If  a pressman,  when  he  takes 
a fresh  supply  of  ink  on  his  roller,  neglects  to  dis- 
tribute it  evenly  on  the  ink  table,  he  makes  what 
is  called  a “ monk ; ” that  is,  the  face  of  a certain 
portion  of  the  type  is  clogged  with  ink,  and  makes 
a black  appearance  on  the  sheet.  The  reverse, 
when  a portion  of  the  type  is  left  unrolled,  making 
when  printed  a grey  appearance,  is  called  a 
“ friar.” 

These  terms  evidently  carry  us  back  to  the 
clerical  connexions  of  our  first  printers,  several 
others  being  referable  to  Latin  or  German  roots ; 
and  should  these  instances  be  thought  worth  any 
space  in  the  interesting  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  two  or  three  more. 

Em  Quad. 


OCCASIONAL  forms  OF  PRAYER. 

(1*‘  S.  passim;  2“'^  S.  i.  247.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  Forms  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  as  a descriptive  list  of  them, 
forty-four  in  number,  ranging  from  1560  to  1601, 
is  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Clay,  in  Liturgical 
Services  of  Q.  Eliz.,  Parker  Soc.,  1847.  A per- 
fect copy  of  No.  xvi.  in  that  list,  however,  was 
sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  on  Friday,  April  3.  I 
transcribe  the  item  from  their  Catalogue,  as  it  is 
worth  preserving  in  “ N & Q. : ” 

“570.  Order  for  Pra3-er  and  Thankes- giving  (neces- 
sary to  be  used  in  these  dangerous  Times)  for  the  Safetie 
and  Preservation  of  Her  Majesty  and  this  Realine,  black 
letter.  Extremely  rare  if  not  Unique.  4to.  Deputies  of 
C.  Barker,  n.  d.  (1580.) 

“ The  Editor  of  the  Occasional  Porms,  published 
b}’’  the  Parker  Society,  did  uot  discover  a perfect  copy. 
He  supposed  that  the  whole  Form  consisted  only  of  the 
first  Prayer,  and  that  it  was  an  independent  publication, 
commencing  with  A.  iii.  ‘ the  fly-leaf  and  title  being  gone.’ 
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The  Prayer,  however,  is  only  a portion  of  a Form.  The 
first  sheet  runs  on  and  takes  in  part  of  a Psalm.  As  all 
the  ordinary  repositories  were  searched  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Parker  Society  volume,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this 
is  the  only  perfect  copy  at  present  known.” 

If  sucli  be  the  case  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  see  it  in  print,  if  possible,  in  fac- simile. 

I add  the  following  Forms  of  Prayer  to  the 
lists  already  given  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  compiled  from 
some  additions  to  my  own  collection,  from  the 
Catalogue  in  which  the  above  occurred,  and  inci- 
dental notices  of  them  in  books,  &c. : 

1611.  — — - For  Drought. 

• 1 625.  A short  Forme  of  Thankesgiving  to  God  for  stay- 

ing the  contagious  sicknesse  of  the  Plague. 
Woodcut  border.  Black  letter,  p.  19.  Printed 
by  Norton  & Bell. 

1642.  — Warre. 

• 1662.  Thanksgiving.  May  29.  Anniversary  of  Charles 

II  ^?Lcc0ssioii 

• 167|.  Fast.  Feb.  4—11.  To  implore  God’s  blessing 

on  His  Majesty,  and  the  present  Parliament. 

1681.  — Success  of  the  Christian  arms  against  the 

Turks. 

• 1685.  Feb.  6.  Accession  Service  of  James  II. 

• 1686.  Sept.  12.  Thanks : for  the  Prosperity  of  the 

Christian  Arras  against  the  Turks,  and  especially 
for  the  Taking  of  Buda. 

• 1088.  Prayers  to  be  used  during  Publick  Apprehension 

of  Invasion  [ordered  Oct.  11th].  Holy-Rood- 
House.  Printed  by  Mr.  P.  B.,  Printer  to  His 
Most  Sacred  Majesty,  for  His  Royal  Household, 
Chapel  and  Colledge. 

• 108|.  Jan.  31.  — Feb.  14.  “Thanks  to  Almighty  God 

for  having  made  His  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange  the  Glorious  Instrument  of  the  Great 
Deliverance  of  this  Kingdom  from  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Power.”  This  Form  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  Norwich, 
Ely,  Chichester,  Gloucester,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Bristol  and  St.  Asaph, 
by  command  of  the  Peers.  In  the  Savoy. 
Printed  by  Edw.  Jones,  1688. 

1689.  Jan.  28— 31.  For  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 

Orange. 

1690.  A Form  (Nonjuring.  Vid.  Macaulay’s  England, 

vol.  iii.  pp.  658  — 661.)  of  Prayer  and  Illumina- 
tion for  God’s  blessing  upon  His  Majesty  and  his 
Dominions,  and  for  removing  and  averting  of 
God’s  J udgments  from  this  Church  and  State. 

1696.  — During  King’s  Absence. 

170".  Apr.  4.  Fast  for  Preservation  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,  and  Peace. 

1701.  Dec.  19.  Ditto  for  the  averting  of  God’s  Judg- 

ments. 

1702.  Apr.  11.  Pra5’er.  To  be  used  during  the  War. 

1703.  Prayer.  Against  Wind  and  Storms,  to  be  used 

daily  till  the  Fast  Day,  Jan.  12. 

1704.  Fast.  Jan.  12. 

• 1704.  Thanksgiving.  Mar.  8.  Anniversary  of  Queen’s 

Accession. 

1704.  Ditto.  Sept.  7.  Victory  of  Blenheim. 

1705.  Thanksgiving.  Mar.  8.  Anniversary  of  Queen’s 

Accession. 

1705.  Fast.  Apr.  4.  War. 

1706.  Ditto.  Mar.  20.  War. 

1707.  Ditto.  Jan.  14.  War.  j 

1707.  Ditto.  Apr.  9.  War. 


1709.  Thanksgiving.  Nov.  '22.  Victory  of  Marl- 

borough at  Blarognies. 

1710.  Fast.  Mar.  15.  War. 

171J.  Ditto.  Jan.  16.  War. 

1715.  Thanksgiving.  

1723.  Ditto.  Apr.  25.  Delivery  from  Plague. 

1728.  Ditto.  June  11.  AccessionofGeo.il. 

* 1739.  Fast.  Jan.  9.  War. 

* 1740.  Pra3’er  to  be  used  every  day  after  Praj-er  in  time 

of  War. 

1741.  Prayer.  Sept.  2.  For  the  dreadful  Fire  of 
London. 

1745.  Prayer  to  be  used  every  day  after  Prayer  in  time 
of  War  and  Tumults. 

1745.  Fast.  Dec.  18.  War. 

1746.  Ditto.  Jan.  7.  War. 

1747.  Thanksgiving.  Feb.  17.  For  Blessing  on  Arms. 

* 1748.  Prayer  to  be  used  every  day  during  the  present 

Mortalitj'  amongst  Cattle. 

[This  was  the  murrain  often  alluded  to  in  the 
present  apprehension  of  a similar  scourge.  It 
was  introduced  in  1745  by  means  of  two  Calves 
from  Holland.  Over  40,000  head  died  in  the 
second  year  after  its  introduction  in  Notting- 
hamshire and  Leicestershire  alone.  In  this 
year  remuneration  was  given  for  80,000  head, 
while  twice  as  many  more,  according  to  the 
report  of  one  of  the  Commissioners,  died  of  the 
maladj\  For  some  years  it  was  equally  fatal, 
and  did  not  entirely  cease  till  1759.] 

* 1749.  Thanksgiving.  Apr.  25.  Peace. 

1753.  Prayers.  Sept.  2.  For  the  dreadful  Fire  in  London. 
1758.  Fast.  Feb.  17.  War. 

1758.  Thanksgiving.  Aug.  20.  Capture  of  Louisburg. 

* 1769.  Fast.  Feb.  16.  War. 

* 1769.  Thanksgiving.  Feb.  18.  Cease  of  Distemper  in 

Homed  Cattle. 

* 1759.  Ditto.  Aug.  12.  Victory  of  Dodenhausen, 

near  Minden. 

* 1761.  Coronation  of  Geo.  HI.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 

1761.  Thanksgiving.  July  26.  Capture  of  Pondicherry, 

Belle  Isle,  and  Dominica,  and  for  Successes  iu 
Germany. 

1779.  Fast.  Feb.  10.  War. 

* 1796.  Thanksgiving.  Abundant  Harvest. 

* 1797.  Fast.  Mar.  8.  Preservation  against  Anarch3'. 
1800.  Fast.  - — Dearth. 

* 1801.  Thanksgiving.  Apr.  .19.  For  the  King’s  Re- 

covery. 

* 1804.  Ditto.  Feb.  26.  Upon  the  prospect  of 

King’s  Recovery. 

* 1804.  Fast.  May  25.  War. 

* 1804.  Thanksgiving.  Supplementary  to  the  above  — 

to  be  used  instead  of  the  Prayer,  “ O Lord  God 
of  our  Salvation,”  &c.,  for  the  King’s  Recovery 
from  Sickness. 

* 1809.  Thanksgiving.  Oct.  25.  For  Protection  to  the 

King  during  a long  and  arduous  Reign. 

* 1811.  Fast.  Mar.  20.  War. 

* 1815.  Thanksgiving.  July  2.  Victory  of  Waterloo. 

* 1821.  July  17.  Coronation  Service  of  Geo.  IV. 

* 1830.  Prayer  for  Tranquillity. 

* 1831.  Sept.  8.  Coronation  Service  of  William  IV.  and 

Queen  Adelaide. 

* 1832.  Fast.  Mar.  21.  Pestilence. 

* 1832.  Prayers  during  Continuance  of  Disease. 

* 1833.  Thanksgi3'ing.  Apr.  14.  Cessation  of  Disease. 

* 1837.  Prayers  during  King’s  Indisposition. 

* 1857.  Apr.  12.  Thanksgiving.  Birth  of  Princess. 

Note.  Of  those  marked  (*)  I have  copie.s. 

E.  S.  Tatloh. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Optical  and  Photographic  Inquiry  (2"'*  S.  iii.  375.)  — A 
tower  or  spire  is  observed  to  be  ordinarily  less  illumined 
towards  its  upper  portion  than  at  its  middle  and  base. 
This  is  a phenomenon  perfectly  well  kno^vn  to  artists  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  optics. 

Your  correspondent  Henri,  finding  this  phenomenon 
duly  represented  in  a photograph,  discusses  the  probable 
cause  with  some  friends.  He  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  the  result  is  an  optical  deception,  arising  from  the 
effects  of  contrast.*  The  upper  portion  of  the  spire  being 
surrounded  by  the  bright  sky,  he  thinks,  appears  darker, 
by  contrast,  than  the  lower,  which  is  in  juxta-position 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  This  theory  the  photo- 
graph itself  will  disprove ; for  it  will  show,  or  ought  to 
show,  that  the  upper  part  is  actually  darker  than  the 
lower,  and  this  appearance  consequently  cannot  be  the 
result  of  an  optical  illusion. 

The  opinion  of  your  correspondent’s  friends,  that  it  “ is 
an  atmospheric  effect  alone,  arising  from  the  atmosphere 
being  more  opaque  as  it  gets  higher  from  the  earth,”  is 
entirely  opposed  to  fact ; as  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the 
atmosphere  the  clearer  it  becomes,  till  on  lofty  summits 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  ap- 
pears of  a deep  blue  colour,  the  natural  result  of  a rarefied 
atmosphere.  However,  this  is  probably  not  what  was  in- 
tended by  your  correspondent’s  friends;  the  intended 
assertion,  I apprehend,  was,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
spire  being  further  removed  from  the  eye  than  the  lower, 
a greater  thickness  of  atmosphere  intervenes,  and  a dimi- 
nution of  light  is  the  natural  result.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, is  not  borne  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  pheno- 
menon in  question ; for,  according  to  it,  the  light  upon 
the  spire  ought  to  diminish  gradually  and  uniformly  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case ; 
for,  though  there  is  not  any  well-defined  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  spire 
or  tower  will,  ordinarily,  be  decidedly  in  light,  and  the 
upper  third  as  decidedly  in  shadow. 

The  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  this.  It  will  be 
found  that  it  is  only  on  a bright,  or  at  least  a moderately 
bright  day,  that  it  is  seen  at  all.  On  a dark  day  the 
tower  will  present  a uniform  tint.  On  a bright  day  the 
light  which  illumines  the  tower  will,  of  course,  not  be 
diffused  light  alone,  but  will  proceed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sun,  and  therefore  will  strike  the  tower,  and 
be  reflected  thence  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  a parti- 
cular angle,  which  angle  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
hour  of  the  day.  A little  consideration  will  show  that, 
at  the  elevation  from  which  a tower  or  spire  are  ordi- 
narily seen,  the  full  light  which  impinges  on  the  upper 
part  will  be  reflected  over  the  head  of  the  spectator,  and 
cannot  therefore  reach  his  eye ; while,  for  the  same  simple 
reason,  if  the  eye,  preserving  the  same  horizontal  distance 
from  the  lower  as  before,  be  elevated  so  as  to  view  it  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  top,  the  upper  two-thirds  will 
be  in  full  light,  and  the  lower  one-third  in  comparative 
shadow.  H.  C.  K. 

Rectory,  Hereford. 


to  ;Mtn0r 

Thomas  CcBsar  (2“'*  S.  iii.  328.)  — Although  I 
cannot  answer  Mr.  Foss’s  Query,  by  telling  him 

* This  subject  has  been  well  treated  by  M.  Chevreul, 
in  his  work  on  Colour,  translated  by  Charles  Martel. 
Longmans,  1854. 


with  any  certainty  who  was  the  Thomas  Cesar 
(for  that  was  the  spelling  according  to  the  Record) 
who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea  by  James  I., 
July  18,  1609,  I have  found  a document  that 
proves  there  was  another  Thomas  Cesar  besides 
the  baron,  who  possibly  might  be  the  man. 

By  a Patent  dated  June  23,  7 Jac.  1609,  Thomas 
Cesar,  one  of  the  king’s  servants,  is  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Clock  to  “ our  dearest 
son  the  Prince,”  on  account  of  the  “ cunning  and 
experience  which  we  have  found  in  our  said  ser- 
vant in  the  profession  of  keeper  of  clocks  ; ” with 
a salary  of  2s.  a day,  and  an  allowance  of  31.  6s.  8d. 
for  a livery  yearly. 

While  that  this  Cesar  was  very  soon  removed 
from  his  office  of  Clock  Keeper  to  the  Prince  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  list  of  Prince 
Henry’s  household,  published  in  the  Regulations 
of  the  Royal  Households,  p.  310.,  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  dated  May  9,  1610,  the  name  of  the 
“ Clocke  Keeper  ” is  Emanuel  Bull.  This  adds  to 
the  probability  that  the  former  holder,  Thos.  Cesar, 
was  the  man  who  had  been  arrested  at  Whitehall, 
and  was  still  in  the  Marshalsea. 

Mr.  Foss  shows  that  the  person  imprisoned 
could  not  have  been  the  baron ; and  if  he  will 
look  among  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  he  will  find  additional  confirmation.  An 
undated  letter  (12497,  No.  406.)  but  inscribed 
Wednesday  morning,  from  the  Rev.  D.  Craw- 
shawe,  of  Chancery  Lane,  is  indorsed  by  Sir  Julius 
Caesar,  “ 18  July,  1610.  Mr.  D.  Crawshawe’s  tes- 
timony of  my  brother  Sir  Thos.  Caesar’s  godly  dis- 
position that  morning  he  died,”  and  is  indexed  by 
Sir  Julius  in  the  same  manner.  This  not  only 
shows  that  Lodge’s  account  of  Sir  Thomas’s  death 
is  erroneous,  but  accords  with  the  appointment  of 
another  Cursitor  Baron  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
1610.  Wm.  Dcrrant  Cooper. 

81.  Guilford  Street. 

Nag's  Head  Consecration  (2“'*  S.  iii.  — .)  — 
This  fable  is,  I believe,  rejected  now  by  the  lead- 
ing Romanists,  and  therefore  needs  no  further 
refutation.  But  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
it  stated  that,  even  had  it  been  true,  we  still  have 
the  succession  in  the  Church  of  England.  For  it 
appears  from  the  register  at  Lambeth,  as  quoted 
in  Percival’s  Apology  for  the  Apostolical  Succession 
in  the  Church  of  England  (which  I shall  be  happy 
to  lend  to  the  Rev.  W.  Fraser  if  he  fail  in  pro- 
curing it  otherwise),  p.  183.,  that  Mark,  Arch- 
bishop of  Spalatro,  was  one  of  the  six  consecrators 
of  Nicholas  Felton  of  Bristol,  and  George  Mon- 
teigne  of  Lincoln,  both  of  whom  assisted  to  con- 
secrate Archbishops  Williams  of  York  and  Laud 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  whom  the  first  twenty 
bishops  consecrated  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  and 
without  doubt  all  the  rest,  can  trace  their  suc- 
cession. 
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Moreover,  the  Nag’s  Head  Consecration,  if  true, 
would  not  invalidate  the  Irish  succession.  And 
in  four  or  five  cases  Irish  bishops  have  assisted  in 
consecrating  English  bishops.  And  both  Williams 
and  Laud’s  succession  may  be  traced  to  Christo- 
pher, Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  in  1616  was 
one  of  the  consecrators  of  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and  afterwards  of  Durham.  It  is  not 
a little  remarkable  that  Irish  bishops  should  have 
so  seldom  assisted  to  consecrate  English  prelates. 

E.  G.  R. 

Governor  Bradstreet  (2°^  S.  iii.  248.) — In  Dr. 
Wm.  Allen’s  American  Biographical  and  Histo- 
rical Dictionary,  2nd  edit.,  Boston,  1832,  at  pp. 
144.  to  147.,  there  are  interesting  notices  of — 

1.  Simon  Bradstreet,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  died  at  Salem,  March  27,  1697, 
aged  94  years. 

2.  Anne  Bradstreet,  his  wife,  who  died  Sept.  16, 
1672,  aged  60,  and  of  whom  John  Norton  says : 

“ Her  breast  was  a brave  palace,  a hroad  street. 

Where  all  heroic  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 

Where  nature  such  a tenement  had  ta’en 
That  other  souls,  to  hers,  dwelt  in  a lane." 

3.  Simon  Bradstreet,  Minister  of  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  who  died  Dec.  31,  1741,  aged  72 
years. 

4.  Simon  Bradstreet,  Minister  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts,  who  died  Oct.  5,  1771  ; and 

5.  John  Bradstreet,  Major-General  in  America, 
who  died  at  New  York,  Oct.  21,  1774. 

Among  the  clandestine  marriages  performed  in 
the  Savoy  Church,  Strand,  was  that  of  Samuel 
Huntley,  widower,  and  Catherine  Bradstreet, 
spinster,  aged  twenty- one,  who  were  thus  united 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1755.  D.  B- 

Eegent  Square. 

Old  Prayer-Book  (2"'*  S.  iii.  353.)  — I observe 
the  inquiries  of  the  Rector  of  Weston  Market 
with  reference  to  prayers  in  his  Prayer-Book  of 
about  1660,  and  it  may  assist  his  researches  into 
their  authority  and  authorship  to  mention  as  fol- 
lows. 

A series  which  I presume  to  correspond  with 
his,  is  appended  to  the  Daily  Psalms  in  my  copy 
of  the  Common  Prayer  printed  in  8vo.  by  Robert 
Barker,  in  1615,  and  another  series  at  the  end  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins’s  version,  printed  in  1621, 
which  is  bound  with  it. 

I add,  after  collation,  that  the  first  series,  mixed 
with  other  prayers,  will  be  found  in  Elizabeth’s 
Common  Prayer-Book  of  1559,  pp.  246 — 257.,  and 
the  second  series,  with  the  exception  of  a prayer  by 
St.  Augustine,  and  a Confession  of  Faith  between 
pp.  258.  and  271.  of  the  same  book,  in  the  edition 
published  by  the  Parker  Society. 

The  inquirer  will  also  find  in  the  notes  to  these 
pages  much  information  as  to  the  sources  of  these 
compositions.  Lancastkiensis. 


Flying  Sketches  on  Horseback  (2"'’  S.  iii.  347.) — 
I beg  4>.’s  pardon : the  thing  he  considers  impos- 
sible is  very  easy,  and  the  phrase  he  objects  to 
is  abundantly  intelligible.  I myself  have  made 
several  such  sketches  (and  for  instance,  at  Wa- 
terloo) ; that  is,  without  alighting  from  my  horse, 
sitting  a little  on  one  side,  and  passing  the  bridle 
over  the  left  hand,  in  which  I held  a bit  of  paper 
or  card,  I sketched  with  a pencil  in  my  right 
hand  the  objects  before  me.  The  degree  of  knack 
or  skill  that  an  ofiicer  may  possess  or  acquire  in 
this  practice  will  of  course  be  very  various.  Some 
sketches  (my  own  for  example)  may  be  very  rude, 
but  I have  seen  very  clever  ones.  And  it  is  a 
practice  which  every  staff  officer  should  endeavour 
to  acquire.  4>.  does  not  know  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  used,  during  a battle,  to  write  his 
orders  on  horseback  in  short  notes.  If  one  can 
write  letters  legibly,  one  that  can  draw  will  surely 
trace  an  intelligible  outline.  C. 

“ As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet,"  ^c. 
(2“"*  S.  iii.  356.)  — The  lines  C.  is  in  quest  of  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  p.  122., 
and  are  there  attributed  to  Young.  They  vary 
slightly  from  his  version  : 

“Harmless  Wit. 

“ As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet. 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set : 

Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen : 

Both  pain  the  least,  when  exquisitely  keen.” 

The  following  Latin  version  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Booth,  of  Magdalen,  accompanies  them  : 

“ Sine  Felle  Sales. 

“ Exacuit  molli  cultrum  sibi  tonsor  olivo ; 

Salsior  inbana  redditur  arte  lepos. 

Arguit  obtusum  dolor  inde  secutus  acumen  : 
Imoque  secat  melius,  Isedit  uterque  minus.” 

Oxoniensis. 

Disuse  of  the  Pillory  (2'"’  S.  iii.  346.)  — There 
is  surely  a mistake  here.  The  pillory  was  not 
finally  abolished  until  the  year  1837,  1st  Vic. 
c.  23.  (vide  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  “ Pillory”).  I 
saw  a man  undergoing  the  punishment  of  the  pil- 
lory in  London  in  the  year  1831.  Ihave  forgotten 
the  offence  for  which  he  was  condemned,  nor  am  I 
sure  as  to  the  locality,  but  I think  that  it  was  in 
front  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  period  was  either  the 
latter  end  of  January  or  the  commencement  of 
February,  as  I was  passing  through  London  on 
my  way  to  school  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

John  Pavin  Phileifs. 

Haverfordwest. 

“ Bane  ” and  “ Bale  ” (2"'’  S.  iii.  204.)  — ■ I can- 
not agree  with  your  correspondent  that  bane  and 
bale  are  the  same  word,  as  they  are  derived  from 
the  Celtic,  in  which  they  have  distinct  significa- 
tions. Bane  is  from  bann,  or  bana,  i.e.  death ; 
hence  also  our  word  wan.  Bale  is  from  baogal, 
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pronounced  bayal,  i.  e.  peril,  hurt,  danger ; and 
our  legal  word,  bail,  I apprehend  is  from  this 
.word,  as  it  clearly  signifies  the  taking  on  one’s- 
self  the  peril  or  danger  in  which  an  ofiender  stands, 
for  the  sure  production  of  the  latter  to  meet  the 
charge  against  him  at  a future  day. 

Fras.  Crossley. 

^sop's  Fables  (2“'’  S.  iii.  281.)  — I have  in  my 
possession  a number  of  early  engravings  illustrat- 
ing (he  Fables  of.31sop  in  a bold  andmasterly  style, 
I think  engraved  by  a French  artist ; the  headings 
of  the  Fables  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  Sir 
Roger  L’Estrange’s  work.  The  one  I am  about 
to  describe  is  headed,  “ The  Angler  and  Little 
Fish,”  which  corresponds  in  subject  with  that  of 
L’Estrange,  Fable  216. 

A man  seated  on  a rural  bank  e.xtracting  a 
hook  from  the  mouth  of  a small  fish,  a basket  at 
his  side  ; it  is  very  well  drawn,  and  measures  6 in. 
by  5 ; underneath  are  the  following  lines,  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  last  line  are  the 
words  “ eleven  points  of  law  : ” 

“ An  Angler  did  for  his  owne  foode  and  dish 
With  a false  hayt  surprize  a smaller  fish ; 

The  fish  did  him  implore  that  he’d  transmitt 
Her  to  her  watry  dwelling  as  unfitt 
For  any  table  yett,  but  if  he’d  please 
To  let  her  range  i’th  desart  of  the  seas. 

And  but  one  yeare  improve  her  selfe,  she  then 
Being  thus  mature  would  court  his  hooke  agen. 

Noe,  said  he,  never  ile  ray  selfe  devest 
Of  that  flrme  right  of  which  1 am  possest. 

“ We  from  this  fable  this  result  may  draw. 

Possession  is  eleven  po3'nts  of  Law.” 

W.  D.  Haggard. 

50.  Brunswick  Koad,  Brighton. 

Etymology  of  Buxom  (2“‘'  S.  iii.  291.)  — Oxott- 
lENSis  will  find  the  following  in  Missale  ad  usum 
Ecclesice  Sarum,  fob  1527.  tit.  Ordo  Sponsalium 
fob  xxxix. : 

“ I,  A' take  the  N to  mj’ weddyd  husbode  tho  haue  & to 
holde  for  thys  day  for  beter,  for  wars,  for  richere,  for 
porer,  in  sykenesse  and  in  helthe  to  be  boneere  and 
buxum  in  bed  et  at  bord  tyll  deth  vs  depart,  yf  holy 
cherche  wol  it  ordeyne:  And  thereto  I plyche  the  my 

t-PPwtIlO  ” 


In  Cotgrave’s  English-French  Bictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1650,  OxoNiENSis  will  find  “Buxom” 
with  its  present  signification,  the  French  meanings 
given  being  “ gai,  joyeux,  haite.”  This  last  word, 
haite,  now  obsolete,  I think,  is  translated,  “ Lively, 
lusty,  blithe.”  Chris.  Roberts. 

South  Place,  Norwood. 

Good  Friday  Buns  (2"*  S.  iii.  286.)  — With- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  the  Jewish  or 
Pagan  origin  of  “Good  Friday  buns,”  I beg  to 
say  that  the  correspondent  in  The  Athenceum,  who 
suggests  that  the  tablet  in  the  Museo  Lapidario 
is  representative  of  a pagan  or  revived  antedi- 


luvian offering,  is  in  my  judgment  quite  mistaken. 
I have  before  me  this  moment  a pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  the  tablet  in  question,  taken  with  a 
number  of  others  on  the  ,spot,  some  years  ago ; 
and  while  it  contains  no  inscription  whatever,  it 
has  also  a rude  representation  of  two  fish,  thereby 
plainly  indicating,  in  catacomb  language,  a re- 
ference to  “ the  Jive  barley  loaves  and  two  small 
Jishes,"  which  were  so  little  for  so  many.  (Matt, 
xiv.  17.)  A.  B.  R. 

Belmont. 

Walpole  and  Macaulay' s Ruins  of  London  (2"*'  S. 
iii.  286.) — When  I recently  showed  that  Wal- 
pole had  sketched  the  ruins  of  London  before 
Macaulay,  I referred  to  a letter  written  by  the 
former  to  Mason,  in  1775.  In  the  preceding  year, 
however,  he  had  indulged  in  the  same  prospect,  in 
a letter  to  Mason  (Nov.  24,  1774).  The  extract 
below  will  still  more  closely  remind  one  of  the 
famous  passage  in  Macaulay  than  the  quotation 
I previously  made  from  the  letter  to  Mason  : — 

“ The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  will  perhaps  he  a Thucj'dides  at 
Boston,  a Xenophon  at  New  York,  and  in  time,  a Virgil 
at  Mexico,  and  a Newton  at  Peru.  At  last  some  curious 
traveller  from  Lima  will  visit  England,  and  give  a descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s,  like  the  editions  of  Balbeo 
and  Palmjwa : — but  am  I not  prophesying,  contrary  to 
my  consummate  prudence,  and  casting  horoscopes  of  em- 
pires, like  Rousseau  ? ” 

J.  Doran. 

A Child's  Caul  (2"'*  S.  iii.  329.)  — This  super- 
stition is  undoubtedly  of  ancient  date ; and  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  virtues  attributed  to  the 
caul  have  varied  with  times  and  places.  Aillius 
Lampridius,  in  the  fourth  century,  mentions  it  in 
his  life  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Diadumeni- 
anus;  and  Majolus,"in  like  manner,  attributes  to 
the  Roman  lawyers  the  belief  that  the  possession 
of  a child’s  caul  would  make  them  eloquent  and 
triumphant : 

“ Causidici  Romani  multa  peounia  involucrum  istud 
emebant,  se  illo  ad  causae  victoriam  juvari  multum  arbi- 
trantes.” 

The  superstition  is  equally  prevalent  in  France, 
where  having  a caul  is  accounted  a guarantee  of 
good  fortune.  The  French  say  of  a fortunate 
man  : iZ  est  ne  coeffe.  F.  C.  H. 

Fashions  (2°'^  S.  iii.  33. 197.) — Prince  Frederick 
attended  Bartholomew  Fair  in  a ruby-coloured 
frock  coat,  richly  guarded  with  gold  lace  ; his  hair 
curiously  curled  over  his  forehead,  and  ending  in 
a bag  and  queue ; on  the  top  was  a small  three- 
cornered  silk  court  hat. 

At  the  marriage  of  the  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  appeared  in  white  velvet  and  gold 
brocaded  tissue.  The  gold  brocade  suits  of  the 
noblemen  cost  300Z.  to  500Z.  a piece ; the  waist- 
coats were  brocades  with  large  flowers  ; the  cuffs 
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of  the  coats  deep  and  open,  the  waists  long,  and 
the  plaits  protruding. 

In  1779,  the  queen  wore  a hat  and  an  Italian 
night-gown  of  purple  lustring,  trimmed  with  sil- 
ver gauze,  on  her  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Kutland. 
(Doran’s  Queens,  ii.  81.) 

Ladies,  in  Charles  I.’s  time,  wore  velvet  masks, 
besides  mufflers,  like  modern  respirators  in  shape, 
and  in  use  in  Scotland  two  centuries  before. 

Bubb  Doddington  went  to  the  levee  in  a suit  of 
silk,  with  lilac  waistcoat  and  breeches. 

Lord  Kenyon  wore  a green  coat,  black  velvet 
breeches  in  winter,  and  black  leather  smalls  in 
summer ; and  shoes,  with  silver  buckles,  on  the 
Bench.  (Townsend’s  Judges,  i.  126.) 

hlACKEKziE  Walcott,  M.A. 

Showers  of  Wheat  (2“®  S.  ii.  289.) — I re- 
member reading  a critique  on  Thoresby’s  Diary 
in  1830,  in  which  the  critic,  before  quoting  the 
extract  given  by  F.  B.,  said,  — 

“ He  seems  to  have  been  made  to  believe  in  a shower 
of  com  more  wonderful  than  the  raining  down  of  manna 
in  the  wilderness.” 

I remarked  this  especially  at  the  time,  because 
I had  previously  met  with  a notice  of  a similar 
shower,  in  the  parish  register  of  Ashley,  Stafford- 
shire, in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot, 
then  rector  of  the  parish,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
entering  an  account  of  any  remarkable  event  in 
his  parish  register,  as  it  happened,  whether  re- 
lating to  “ lightning  and  tempest,  plague,  pesti- 
lence, or  famine.”  The  following  is  the  extract : 

'■  1637.  Circa  Eowlston,  viz.  prope  Tutburiam  pluit 
tritico  vel  granis  tritici,  ferb  siniilibus  nisi  quod  nigriori- 
bus  nonnihil,  vidimus  frequenter  granula  et  digitis  tri- 
vimus  in  pulverem  nigro-albicantem.” 

W.  T. 

Sir  Thomas  Coohes  (2"“*  S.  iii.  329.)  — In  reply 
to  the  Query  by  E..,  I extract  the  following  from 
Noake’s  Rambler  in  Worcestershire  (vol.  i.  p.  333.) : 

“ At  the  left  of  the  chancel  (Tardebigg)  is  a handsome 
carved  marble  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  one  of 
an  ancient  family  who  had  property  in  this  parish;  he 
was  the  founder  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (1702),  by  his  own  direction  was  buried 
with  a gold  chain  and  locket  round  his  neck,  and  two 
diamond  rings  upon  his  fingers.  About  half  a century 
afterwards,  David  Cookes,  Esq.,  heir  of  the  family,  came 
with  a hook  and  a pair  of  tongs,  and,  after  some  searching, 
succeeded  in  removing  these  articles  of  jewellery.  What 
a veneration  must  this  gentleman  have  had  for  his  an- 
cestor ! ” 

Skelton  (Pietas  Oxoniensis,  95.)  says  that  the 
diamond  rings  were  “ of  no  great  value.”  Skel- 
ton says  that  Sir  Thos.  Cookes  “died  in  1792,”  a 
misprint,  of  course,  for  1702,  but  passed  over  by 
him  without  notice.  He  engraves  the  portrait  of 
the  baronet  from  the  picture  preserved  in  the  hall 
of  Worcester  College.  He  also  says,  “We  are 
wholly  without  particulars  worth  recording  re- 
specting the  personal  history  of  this  individual.” 


It  happens  that,  through  marriage,  Sir  Thomas 
Cookes  was  connected  with  my  father’s  family ; 
and  I have,  in  this  way,  become  possessed  of  some 
particulars  concerning  him,  which  do  not  appear 
to  me  sufficiently  interesting  for  publication  in 
these  pages,  but  which  are  at  the  service  of  any 
correspondent  who  may  desire  them. 

I imagine  that  the  only  estate  possessed  by 
Worcester  College  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  is 
that  of  Bransford,  near  Worcester,  bequeathed  in 
1777  by  Dr.  Gower,  the  Provost  of  the  College. 
(See  Ingram’s  Memorials.')  Cuthbekt  Bede. 

King  of  the  Romans  (2"*  S.  iii.  267.  312.)  — 
The  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  art.  “ Germany,”  vol.  xi. 
p.  189.,  says : 

“ The  emperors  of  Germanj'  assumed  the  title  of  Roman 
emperors  from  the  time  of  Otho  I.,  who  was  crowned  at 
Rome  in  962 : when  a successor  to  the  throne  was  elected 
during  the  emperor’s  lifetime,  he  was  called  the  King  of 
Rome.” 

And  Haydn  {Dictionary  of  Dates,  art.  “ King 
of  the  Eomans  ”)  says : 

“ The  emperors  of  Germany,  in  order  that  their  eldest 
sons  might  be  chosen  their  successors,  in  their  own  life- 
time politically  obtained  them  the  title  of  ‘ King  of  the 
Romans,’  this  people  being  comprehended  in  that  sove- 
reignty. The  first  emperor  so  elected  was  Henry  IV.  in 
1055.  Richard,  brother  of  Heniy  III.  of  England,  was 
induced  to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  disbursed  vast  sums 
under  the  promise  of  being  elected  next  emperor ; he  ob- 
tained the  title  of  ‘ King  of  the  Romans,’  but  failed  in 
succeeding  to  the  imperial  crown.  The  style  ‘ King  of 
Rome  ’ was  revived  by  Bonaparte,  who  conferred  it  on  his 
son,  upon  his  birth,  in  April,  1811;  but  the  title  ceased 
with  the  extinction  of  the  draasty  of  Napoleon,  April  5, 
1814.” 

E.  G.  E. 

Appearance  of  a Whale  (2"^  S.  iii.  246.  316.)  — 
Leaving  others  to  discover  what  “mighty  event” 
may  have  been  presaged  by  the  circumstance  of 
which  I transcribe  a record,  I content  myself  with 
bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  the  reader  in  the 
language  of  the  chronicler : 

“ In  her  17th  year  (Queen  Elizabeth)  a vast  mighty 
whale  was  cast  upon  Thanet  Isle  in  Kent,  20  ells  iong, 
and  13  foot  broad  from  the  Belly  to  the  Backbone,  and  11 
foot  between  the  eyes ; one  of  his  Eyes  being  taken  out  of 
Ms  head,  was  more  than  a Cart  with  six  Horses  could  draw ; 
the  Oyle  being  boyled  out  of  his  Head,  was  Parmacittee.” 
— .4  Memorial  for  the  Learned,  by  J.  D.,  1686,  p.  101. 

This  was  doubtless  of  the  same  species  de- 
scribed by  Olaus  Magnus,  the  eyes  of  which,  says 
he, — 

“ Are  so  large  that  15  men  ma}'  sit  in  the  room  of  each  of 
them,  and  sometimes  20,  or  more,  as  the  beast  is  in  quan- 
tity. His  horns  are  6 or  7 foot  long,  and  he  hath  250 
upon  each  eye,  as  hard  as  horn,  that  he  can  stir  stiff  or 
gentle,  either  before  or  behind.” — Hist,  of  the  Goths, 
Sivedes,  and  Vandals,  1658,  p.  226. 

If  we  had  not  been  furnished  with  the  size  of 
such  an  animal,  and  had  been  lefttojud^e  ‘ ex 
ocido  Herculem,”  it  would  have  been  curious  to 
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specul.ate  on  his  magnitude,  and  the  area  required 
for  his  exhibition.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

What  are  Red  Winds  (2“'*  S.  Hi.  229.)  — “ Red 
winds,”  which  “ blast  the  goodliest  trees,”  appear 
to  be  those  winds  which  were  supposed  to  produce 
the  rubigo ; that  is,  the  red  blight,  or  rust. 

The  word  “ rust,”  in  Italian  ruggine,  involves, 
equally  with  rubigo,  the  idea  of  redness.  Rust  on 
iron,  as  chemists  inform  us,  is  a “rec?  oxide  or 
peroxide.”  May  not  rust  be  an  abbreviated  form 
of  russet,  which  is  a reddish  brown  ? See  the 
Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  respect  to  trees  and  wheat,  “rust"  has  been 
used,  in  a looser  sense,  for  any  kind  of  blight  or 
mildew.  But  in  its  strict  signification,  it  doubt- 
less stood  originally  for  that  kind  only  which  is 
red.  “Akin  to  mildew  is  the  gum,  or  red  oaker" 
(ochre),  affecting  wheat.  (Brewster’s  Enc.,  vol.  i. 
p.  292.) 

In  transferring  the  idea  of  redness  from  the 
blight  itself  to  the  winds  which  were  supposed 
to  cause  it,  and  calling  them  “ red  winds,”  the 
preacher,  no  doubt,  employs  a bold  figure  of 
speech  ; yet  not  without  something  like  precedent, 
in  the  “ black  winds”  of  Horace ; — 

“ . . . . aspera 

Nigris  sequora  ventis.” 

Odes,  i.  5. 

Thomas  Boys. 

Vegetation  of  Seeds  (2*”^  S.  Hi.  47.) — D.,  writing 
about  mistletoe  ( the  Christmas  use  of  which  is  in 
general  demand  in  Devonshire),  asks  “ if  there  is 
any  common  instance  known  of  seeds  germinating 
after  having  passed  through  the  digestive  organs 
of  a graminivorous  bird  ?”  Some  years  ago,  when 
crossing  Haldon  Hill,  near  the  race  course,  I 
found,  on  a raised  bank,  two  portions  of  the  ex- 
crement of  the  Heathpolt  (Black  Cock),  containing 
many  seeds,  of  the  ivy,  which  vegetated  with  me 
and  several  friends.  W.  Coelyns. 

Rubrical  Query  (2“*’  S.  Hi.  348.) — The  Church 
of  England  always  contemplates  that  the  altar 
should  be  at  the  East  end ; but  in  the  few  ex- 
ceptions in  England  (abroad  they  are  much  more 
common)  to  this  arrangement,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  position  of  the  altar  being  reversed,  so  also 
will  that  of  those  ministering  at  it.  So  that  in 
fact  wherever  the  altar  is,  there  theoretically  is 
the  East.  This,  I believe,  is  the  practice  out  of, 
as  well  as  in,  England.  J.  C.  J. 

Barnacles  and  Spectacles  (2““*  S.  Hi.  188.)  — I 
have  always  understood  the  difference  between 
barnacles  and  spectacles  to  be  this  : that  spectacles 
are  merely  single  glasses,  as  aids  to  the  sight,  and 
barnacles  double,  i.e.  with  side  pieces.  The  latter, 
I think,  are  more  frequently  of  coloured  glass, 
and  used  more  as  protectors  from  wind,  dust  and 


glaring  light,  than  as  aids  to  the  sight.  May  they 
not  have  been  called  barnacles  from  the  similarity 
in  shape  to  the  black  streak,  which  proceeds  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  beak  in  a line  to  the  corner 
of,  and  right  round  the  eye  of  the  bernicle,  or 
barnacle  goose  (Anser  bernicla)  ? If  Opticus 
has  the  means  of  looking  at  an  engraving  of  this 
bird,  I think  he  will  allow  that  there  is  a strong 
resemblance  in  the  mark  to  the  shape  of  a pair  of 
spectacles ; and  as  it  with  the  whole  eye  of  the 
bird  looks  dark,  like  a dark  pair  of  glasses,  it 
might,  as  I have  said  above,  have  suggested  the 
name  of  barnacles.  I have  since  consulted  an  old 
French  dictionary  for  Besides,  which  it  gives  as 
meaning  Temple- glasses.  This,  I think,  goes  far 
to  prove  that  my  supposition  as  to  what  barnacles 
are  is  correct.  Henei. 


^tStellauTOutS, 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

At  length  the  valuable  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries, 
edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  are  brought  to  a compietion 
by  the  publication  of  a double  number  — the  concluding 
one  — of  The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography, 
and  the  English  student  of  the  Classics  now  enjoys  in  the 
work  before  us  advantages  denied  to  every  other  classical 
student  in  Europe ; for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
tinent can  produce  any  work  comparable  in  point  of  ac- 
curacy and  fulness  with  the  work  which  is  now  before 
us,  and  which,  with  its  admirable  predecessors.  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  and  2'he  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  form  what  Dr. 
Smith  very  properly  entitles  An  Encyclop./edia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  It  is  not  possible  within  the 
limits  which  we  can  devote  to  the  subject,  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  details  of  the  peculiarities  and  excel- 
lencies of  the  present  Dictionary,  which,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  title-page  confined  only  to  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,  does  actually  include  the  geograjihical  names 
which  occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  is  an  historical,  as  well  as  a 
geographical  one.  It  gives  the  political  history  both  of 
countries  and  cities  under  their  respective  names ; traces 
as  far  as  possible  the  history  of  the  more  important 
buildings  of  the  cities,  and  wherever  they  exist  describes 
their  present  condition.  The  history  is  for  the  most  part 
brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  of  our  era;  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  history  of  a town  through  the  Middle 
Ages  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of  anti- 
quity. The  list  of  the  -writers  of  the  diiferent  articles  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed,  and  the 
learning  which  has  been  employed,  in  their  preparation  ; 
while  the  engravings,  consisting  of  plans  of  cities,  districts, 
and  battles,  and  representations  of  ancient  remains,  and 
the  coins  of  the  more  important  places,  are  at  once  appro- 
priate and  instructive.  Finally,  to  give  completeness  to 
a work  -which  is  indispensable  to  every  classical  student, 
we  have  an  Index  containing  some  fifteen  thousand  re- 
ferences, by  which  information  may  be  obtained,  under 
other  articles,  of  names  not  considered  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  deserve  a separate  notice. 

Mr.  Russell  Smith  has  addded  to  his  Library  of  Old 
Authors  a volume  -udiich  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  old  devotional  poetry.  It  is  Hallelujah,  or 
Britain’s  Second  Remembrancer ; bringing  to  remembrance 
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{in  praiseful  and  penitential  Hymns,  Spiritual  Songs,  and 
Moral  Odes,)  Meditatiora  advancing  the  Glory  of  God  in 
the  Practice  of  Piety  and  Virtue ; composed  in  a threefold 
Volume  hy  George  Wither.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edward 
Farr.  Mr.  Farr  well  remarks  that  the  full  tide  of  sacred 
song  came  in  with  the  Reformation,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  best  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  sacred  poets. 
Eminent  among  these  was  George  Wither,  who  laboured, 
as  he  says,  according  to  his  talent,  with  Herbert,  Quarles, 
Sandys,  and  others,  to  set  aside  profane  and  immodest 
songs  by  restoring  the  muse  to  its  ancient  honour,  that 
of  composing  songs  and  hymns  for  the  inculcation  of 
virtue  and  piety.  Wither’s  Hallelujah  was  first  printed 
in  1641 ; but  the  work  is  of  such  rarity  that  Mr.  Wiimott 
states,  in  his  Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  see  a copy.  Two  copies  indeed  only  are  known ; 
and  the  lovers  of  poetry  of  this  high  class  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Henry  Wrightson,  the  possessor  of 
one  of  these,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  has  placed 
it  at  Mr.  Smith’s  service,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
printed ; and  to  Mr.  Farr  for  the  care  bestowed  on  such 
reprint.  The  admirers  of  Wither  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Farr  proposes  to  make  further  inquiries  into 
Wither’s  political  character : such  inquiry,  illustrating 
as  it  would  the  biography  of  the  poet,  would  be  very 
interesting. 
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Enquirer.  Hob  or  Nob— /row  the  old  English  Habbe  or  Nabbe  — 
will  you  have  or  will  yon  nothavef  -..-  is  fully  explained  in  our  1st  Series, 
vii.  88.  222, 

A-nswers  io  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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from  the  celebrated  Paintinge  In  the  Scuola  di 
San  Rocco  at  Yeniee,  with  Mr,  Ruskin’s  de- 
scription. 

Photographed  expressly  for  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Rainford. 

Price  to  Members,  5s.  each  ? to  Strangers, 
Is.  each.  With  Wrapper  andLetter-Piess. 

JOHN  NORTON,  Secretary. 
24,  Old  Bond  Street, 

May,  1857. 


PHOTOGEAPH  OF  LORD 

PALMERSTON,  taken  from  Life 
Three  Weeks  ago,  — This  Portrait,  by  MR.  H. 
WATKINS,  179.  Regent  Street,  with  a Me- 
moir by  HERBERT  FRY,  is  just  published, 
being  the  First  Number  of  Herbert  Fry’s 
“National  Gallery  of  Photographic  Portraits.” 
Post  Free  from  8.  York  Place,  City  Road,  for 
4s. , and  of  all  Booksellers. 


"^EW  OPERA  glass,  “The 

Princess  Alice.”  made  by,  and  to  be  had 
only  of,  MURRAY  & HEATH,  43.  PIC- 
CADILLY, Two  Doors  from  Sackville  Street. 

This  elegant  opera  glass,  which  is  entirely 
English  make,  possesses  every  recommenda- 
tion necessary  to  ensure  it  the  highest  favom*. 

Purchasers  are  invited  to  test  it  against  the 
most  expensive  glasses.  Price,  with  case, 
Zl.  10s,  and  4L  10s. 

Race  glasses,  telescopes,  and  spectacles,  the 
best  {Quality  at  reasonable  prices. 


mo  AUTHORS.  — ROBERT 

i HARDWICKE,  PUBLISHER  and 
PRINTER,  26.  Duke  Street,  PiccadiUy,  is 
prepared  to  undertake  the  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing of  Travels,  Poems,  Essays,  ramphlets, 
&c.,  on  the  shortest  notice  and  most  reasonable 
terms.  From  the  central  position  of  his  Esta- 
blishment, and  the  large  sale  of  some  of  his 
recent  Publications,  he  is  enabled  to  place  all 
Works  intrusted  to  him  in  the  channels  most 
likely  to  insure  success.  _ Hardwicke’s  “ In- 
structions to  Authors  ” sent  by  Post  on  receipt 
of  a Stamp. 


T IVING  CELEBRITIES.  A 

Series  of  Photographic  Portraits,  by 
MAULL  & POLYBLANK.  The  Number  for 
MAY  contains, 

MAJ.-GENERAL  SIR  W,  F.  WILLIAMS, 
BART., 

with  Memoir. 

MAULL  & FOLYBLANK,  55.  Gracechurch 

Street,  and  187a.  Piccadilly  ? and  DAVID. 
BOGuE,  Fleet  Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  POR- 

JT  TRAITS  OF  LITERARY  MEN.  By 
DR.  DIAMOND,  F.S.A, 

MESSRS.  BELL  & DALDY  have  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  that  they  have  received 
copies  of  the  following  Photographic  Portraits 
by  DR,  DIAMOND,  which  may  now  be  had, 
price  3s.  ^d.  each  % 

SIR  HENRY  ELLIS,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  REV.  DR.  MAJOR,  of  King’s  College. 
PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
The  EDITOR  OF  “ NOTES  AND  QUE- 
RIES.” 

London  ; BELL  & DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  — MESSRS. 

T.  OTTEWILL  & CO.,  Wholesale,  Re- 
tail, and  Export  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers,  Charlotte  Terrace, 
Caledonian  Road^  Loudon,  beg  to  inform  the 
Trade  and  Public  generally,  that  they  have 
erected  extensive  Workshops  adjoining  their 
former  Shops,  and  having  now  the  largest  Ma- 
nufactory in  England  for  the  make  of  Cameras, 
they  are  enabled  to  execute  with  despatch  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with.  — The  Ma- 
terials and  Workmanship  of  the  first  class. 
Their  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  ap- 
plication. 

GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  ENGRAVING. 

llfONUMENTAL  BRASSES, 

jLTX  Ecclesiastical,  Corporate,  Official,  and 
Private  Seals,  Dies,  Stamps,  and  Plates  in 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Styles.  Arms  sought 
for  t Sketch,  2s.  6cf. ; in  Colour,  6s.;  painted 
on  Vellum,  21s. ; Crest  on  Seal,  8s.  Mono- 
grams and  Heraldic  Designs  executed  in  cor- 
rect Style.  Pi-ice  List  by  Post. 

T.  MORING,  Heraldic  Artist  and  Engraver, 
44,  High  Holborn.  W.  C. 


Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Post  Free,  6c7. 

QPECTACLES  • when  to  wear, 

O and  how  to  use  them,  addressed  to  those 
who  value  their  Sight.  By  CHARLES  A. 
LONG. 

BLAND  & LONG,  Opticians  to  the  Queen, 
153.  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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MEMORANDCM  ON  NIEBUHtt’s  PRAISES  OP  A SPURI- 
OUS WORK  OP  THE  ADBE  SOULAVIE,  ENTITI.ED 

“ MEMOIRES  DE  LA  MINORITE  DE  LOUIS  XV.,  PAR 

J.  B.  MASSILLON,  PARIS,  MDCCXCII.” 

The  credit  demanded  for  a supposed  faculty 
of  historical  divination  in  Niebuhr,  in  regard  to 
events  of  which  there  were  no  contemporaneous 
written  accounts,  is  perhaps  more  than  can  he 
reasonably  conceded  to  any  one.  But  at  any  rate 
it  will  probably  be  admitted,  that  the  claim  to 
such  a faculty  can  only,  with  any  plausibility,  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  an  intellect  which  has  al- 
ways shown,  when  it  has  been  tested  by  facts, 
that  it  has  not  heen  duped  by  imagination  into 
forming  illusive  conclusions  and  judgments. 

That  Niebuhr’s  intellect  was  not  precisely  of 
this  description,  however  powerful  it  may  other- 
wise have  been  in  many  respects,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  circumstances. 

In  1792  the  Abbe  Soulavie  published  a spurious 
work  of  his  own,  called  Memoires  de  la  Minorite 
de  Louis  XV.,  as  a production  of  the  celebrated 
Massillon. 

Niebuhr  not  only  failed  to  see  through  the  im- 
position, but  in  a letter  to  Count  Adam  Moltke, 
dated  January  15,  1809,  he  praised  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

“ Massillon’s  Petit  Careme,  the  sublimity  and  splendor 
of  which  yon  know  ....  induced  me  to  read  his  Histoire 
de  la  Minorite  de  Louis  XV.,  a book  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  only  the  best  historical  work  in  the  French  litera- 
ture, but  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  any  other  modern  lan- 
guage, and  may  be  compared  to  the  ancients.  The  grace 
of  the  style  is  inimitable;  the  descriptions  are  speaking 
truth ; the  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts 
harmonious  ; the  apophthegms  full  of  deep  significance ; 
and  the  verdicts  passed,  those  of  a great  statesman.  The 
judgment  which  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  pronounces  upon 
subjects  of  finance  might  put  to  shame  nearly  all  the 
ministers  who  have  no  other  vocation ; but  that  is  the 
true  test  of  a great  man,  that  from  his  eminence  he  can 
survey  all  fields.  The  whole  work  displays  a spirit  of  ele- 
vated purity,  the  real  human  sentiments  which  animate 
his  sermons  also,  his  classical  cast  of  thought,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  a man  who  is  at  one  with  himself — his 
freedom  from  all  bonds  of  class  and  opinion,  strong  as  was 
his  own  faith,  his  love  of  liberty,  his  correct  appreciation 
of  the  duties  of  this  world ; finally,  it  breathes  through- 
out the  exquisitely-beautiful  spirit  of  the  Petit  Careme  — 
the  spirit  which  in  his  Orations  gave  rise  to  that  deline- 
ation of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  must  have  made 
his  hearers  tremble,  as  the  great  man,  scarcely  guessing 
their  feelings,  poured  forth  his  own  soul.  This  descrip- 
tion is  annexed  to  the  Histoire.  I am  certain  that  if  j’ou 
ever  read  it,  it  was  so  long  ago  that  your  memory  can  tell 
you  little  about  it.  Take  this  golden  book  in.  hand,  beg 
Dora  to  read  it  also,  and  place  it  among  your  books,  not 
beside  the  writers  of  his  own  nation  — except  perhaps 
Diderot  and  Montesquieu  — but  beside  Thucydides  and 
Sallust : if  you  have  it  not,  lose  no  time  in  procuring  it. 
The  discovery  of  such  a pearl  gives  me  a day  of  delight. 


and  you  need  such  days.”  — See  Life  and  Letters  of  Nie- 
buhr, in  the  English  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 

These  supposititious  Memoirs  are  not  easily  to  be 
met  with  now ; but  copies  of  them  are  still  on  sale 
occasionally  — and  there  is  a copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  And  any  one  who  reads  them  may 
easily  convince  himself  how  little  they  deserve  to 
be  called  “a  pearl,”  “a  golden  book,”  “the  best  his- 
torical work  in  the  French  literature,”  and  worthy 
to  be  placed  “beside  Thucydides  and  Sallust.”  In 
reference,  however,  to  Niebuhr’s  statement,  that 
the  grace  of  the  style  is  inimitable,  and  that  the 
whole  work  displays  a spirit  of  elevated  purity,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  read  the  following  remarks 
on  it  by  J.  de  Chenier,  in  his  Tableau  Historique 
de  VEtat  et  des  Progres  de  la  Litterature  Franqaise 
depuis  1789,  p.  111.  3rd  edit.  1819  : 

“ C’est  ici  que  nous  parlerons  des  Mdmoires  sur  la  Mi- 
norite de  Louis  XV.,  publics,  il  y a huit  ans,  sous  le  nom 
de  Massillon ; car  ces  Me'moires,  dvidemment  supposes, 

appartiennent  au  temps  meme  ou  ils  ont  paru Le 

pidge  tendu  h,  la  curiositd  publique  n’est  pas  difficile  h re- 
connaitre.  En  effet,  quelles  pensdes,  et  quelles  expres- 
sions ! Le  due  d’Orleans  se  determina  pour  la  chambre 
de  justice,  ^par  la  seule  raison  que  le  due  de  Noailles  n’avait 
pas  voulu  en  demordre  ; ’ I’abbd  Dubois  avait  etd  ‘ mis  par 
feu  M.  de  St.  Laurent,  gouverneur  du  regent,  alors  due  de 
Chartres,  pour  lui  faire  seulement  des  rdpdtitions  de 
latin ; ’ et  trois  lignes  plus  bas,  ‘ il  lui  faisait  tous  ses 
thdmes,  et  faisait  croire  par-la  des  progrbs,  qui  dans  le 
fond  n’dtaient  qu’une  tricherie.’  M.  de  Armdnonville 
‘ dtait  friand  de  toute  prevarication M.  de  Bretueil  ‘dtait 
un  de  ceux  dont  Madame  de  Erie  s’accommodait  le  mieux 
pour  les  momens  d’infiddlitd  h I’egard  de  M.  le  due le 
roi  d’Angleterre  Georges  ‘ dtait  vdritablement  un  bon 
et  brave  gentilhomme ; ’ une  princesse  Portugaise  ‘ avait 
un  sang  redoutable  et  un  souppon  de  folie;  ’ mademoiselle 
de  Vermandois  ‘ avait  fait  parler  d’elle ; ’ quant  h la  fille  de 
Stanislas,  ‘ on  disait  des  choses  admirables  de  ses  qualites 
de  corps  et  d’esprit;’  madame  de  Prie  voulait  s’en  ‘faire 
un  appui  plus  solide  que  les  faveurs  de  M.  le  Due;’  elle 
fit  nommer  Vanchoux,  ‘ pour  aller  fiiire  un  dernier  exa- 
men  plus  particulier  de  la  personne  de  la  princesse ; ’ on 
se  decida  ‘ malgre  la  duchesse  de  Lorraine,  enrage'e  de  la 
preference:’  madame  la  duchesse  ‘eiiragee  osait  presque 
vouloir  que  I’on  substituat  mademoiselle  de  Charolois  ou 
mademoiselle  de  Clermont ; ’ la  duchesse  d’Orleans  ‘ en- 
rageait  de  voir  la  maison  de  Conde  s’elever ; ’ madame  de 
Prie  ‘ dtait-elle  en  etat  de  lui  faire  connaitre  votre  ma- 
jeste,  ce  qui  eut  du  etre  I’objet  principal?  Ni  M.  le  due, 
ni  elle  ne  la  connaissaient  point;  ’ c’est  la  reine d’Espagne 
‘qui  a songd  h mettre  votre  majestd  hors  d’dlat  d’avoir 
postdritd:’  sa  majeste  ‘n’avait  assurement  aucune  idde 
sur  les  devoirs  du  mariage,  le  temperament  ne  disait 
rien;’  — Certes,  Massillon  ne  se  fut  jamais  permis  cet 
amas  d’incorrections,  de  trivialites,  d’indecences.  Massil- 
lion  n’eut  pu  ecrire ; ‘ la  compagnie  de  la  Emilie,  danseuse 
de  I’opera,  avec  qui  reposait  le  due  d’Orleans,  n’etait  pas 
naturellement  celle  en  laquelle  on  devait  disposer  d’un 
siege  ecclesiastique ; ’ encore  moins  eut-il  ajoute,  de  peur 
de  n’etre  pas  entendu,  ‘la  Emilie  et  ses  charmes  furent 
pris  h temoin  de  la  parole  qu’il  venait  de  donner.’  Mas- 
sillon eut  senti  combien  il  dtait  inconvenant  k un  prdlat 
de  paraitre  si  fort  initie  dans  les  secrets  du  Piince ; a un 
vieillard,  d’entretenir  un  jeune  roi  d’anecdotes  aiissi  scan- 
daleuses  qu’incertaines,  et  de  les  lui  center  dans  un  pareil 
langage : Massillon  n’eut  point  accuse  le  respectable  Abbe 
de  St.  Pierre  d’avoir  compose'  ‘ la  Polysynodie  par  un  es- 
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prit  d’adulation : ’ car  il  est  odieux  et  ridicule  de  compter 
parmi  les  flatteurs  le  plus  indepeadant  des  horames  de 
lettres,  et  h,  I’occasion  du  livre  raeine  qui  I’avait  fait  ex- 
clure  de  I’Acade'mie  Fran9aise,  par  un  esprit  d’adulation 
pour  I’ombre  d’un  roi.  En  jetant  des  soup9ons  sur  la  con- 
duite  de  I’abbesse  de  Chelles,  Massilloa  a’eut  pas  dit, 
‘ Elle  dtait  fille  de  M.  le  Regent,  et  e’en  est  assez.’  Ce 
n’est  pas  ainsi  qu’il  se  fut  exprime  sur  le  neveu  de 
Louis  XIV.,  en  s’adressant  it  Louis  XV. ; et  dans  tout  son 
livre  il  eut  juge  avec  mibins  de  rigueur  un  prince  dis- 
tingue k beaucoup  d’egards,  b,  qui  d’ailleurs  il  devait  de 
la  reconnaissance,  qui  avait  apprecie  son  mA’ite,  et  par 
qui  seul  il  ^tait  dveque,  lui  qui  dbs  long-temps  aurait  du 
I’etre,  puisqu’it  la  mort  de  Louis  XIV.  il  avait  deja  cin- 
quante-trois  ans.  Aprbs  tant  de  preuves,  et  il  nous  serait 
facile  de  les  multiplier  bien  davantage,  nous  osons  affirmer 
que  de  tels  mdmoires  ne  sont  pas  de  I’^loquent  eveque  de 
Clermont.’  ” 

It  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, that  Niebuhr  has  nowhere  professed  to  be 
peculiarly  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XV.;  and  that  his  want  of  critical 
acumen  in  reference  to  it  would  not  necessarily 
impeach  his  critical  powers  in  reference  to  Roman 
history,  a department  of  knowledge  to  which, 
during  many  years,  he  devoted  unremitting  atten- 
tion. And  this  might  be  true,  if  no  more  could 
be  asserted  of  him  than  that  he  had  accepted  this 
work  of  the  Abbe  Soulavie  as  genuine  Memoirs 
by  Massillon.  But  this  is  not  a mere  ordinary  in- 
stance of  a powerful  mind  having  been  deceived 
by  spurious  writings.  For  the  extravagant  praise 
bestowed  by  Niebuhr  on  the  Memoirs,  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  Massillon’s,  seems  to 
show  that  his  intellect  was  peculiarly  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  imagination  in  its  judgments : 
and  thus  it  would  be  unsafe,  even  in  Roman  his- 
tory, to  admit  his  opinions  as  an  authority,  unless 
they  are  supported  by  reasonable  proofs.  E.  T. 


rOPIANA. 

“ Sir  Balaam"  (2"^  S.  iii.  325.)  — A correspon- 
dent who  is  more  than  a septuagenarian  cannot 
be  astonished  when  he  finds  that  any  literary 
tradition,  current  in  his  early  days,  is  now  passing 
into  oblivion.  He  well  remembers  that  the  his- 
tory of  Sir  Balaam  used  to  be  regarded  as  not 
without  a plan,  and  how  old  admirers  of  Pope 
would  read  with  a sly  smile, 

“ So  kept  the  diamond,  — and  the  rogue  was  Pitt,” 
instead  of  reading  the  monosyllable  as  printed. 

It  would,  however,  neither  be  charitable  nor 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  satirist’s  fictitious 
Sir  Balaam  was  a true  portrait  of  the  contempo- 
rary respecting  whom  there  were  reports,  which 
Pope  inserted  into  his  picture  to  give  it  life,  or 
for  the  amusement  of  the  lovers  of  scandal,  who 
would  scarcely  need  the  rhynie,  suggested  to  their 
thoughts,  to  point  tlie  insulting  jest.^  Pope  may 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  make  some  parts 


of  the  fiction  so  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
events  of  Governor  Pitt’s  life,  and  with  its  close, 
as  should  enable  him  to  aver,  as  in  other  cases, 
that  no  criminal  personalities  could  be  charged 
against  the  writer. 

Whether  what  Pope  describes  as  the  first  step 
towards  Sir  Balaam’s  becoming  rich  had  any  re- 
semblance in  the  prototype  of  other  parts  of  this 
satiric  portrait  I cannot  say.  The  pedigree  of  the 
Pitt  family  in  Hutchins’  Dorset  (vol.  i.  art.  Bland- 
ford  St.  Mary)  states  that  Thomas  Pitt  married 
a Scotchwoman ; and  his  connexion  with  the  East 
India  Company  makes  it  not  impossible  that  her 
father  may  have  been  captain  of  an  Indiaman, 
and  that  his  death  by  shipwreck  might  unexpect- 
edly make  his  son-in-law  immediate  possessor  of 
his  previous  profits  in  such  a lucrative  employ- 
ment. That  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  had  Cornish  estates 
is  certain.  For  his  eldest  son,  the  father  of  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  is  styled  Robert  Pitt  of 
Boconnoc.  The  estates  in  Cornwall  passed  to 
Robert  Pitt’s  descendants,  and  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  death  of  Lord  Camelford.  It 
was  when  Thomas  Pitt  was  governor  of  Madras 
that  he  became  possessed  of  the  diamond  since 
known  by  his  name.  Hutchins  says, 

“ It  having  been  reported  that  he  gained  his  famous 
diamond  by  a stretch  of  power,  he  declared,  in  a very 
solemn  manner,  that  he  purchased  it  fairly,  of  an  eminent 
diamond  merchant,  for  48,000  pagodas,  or  20,400/.” 

He  sat  in  four  parliaments,  for  Old  Sarum  and 
Thirsk ; but  a farther  vindication  was  thought 
necessary,  in  a sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  by 
Rd.  Eyre,  Canon  of  Sarum,  in  1726.  He  sold 
the  diamond  to  the  King  of  France  for  135,000/. 
The  cuttings  had  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand pounds. 

It  was  also  true  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  that  one  of 
his  daughters  became  a viscount’s  wife,  by  marry- 
ing General  Stanhope,  whose  first  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Viscount  Mahon  continued,  however,  for 
only  a part  of  1717.  That  any  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Pitt’s  sons  led  the  unhappy  course,  or  had  the  un- 
happy end,  assigned  to  Sir  Balaam’s  son,  seems  im- 
probable. Robert  Pitt  died  in  1727,  after  having 
by  his  wife  Harriet,  sister  of  Earl  Grandison,  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Thomas,  the  second  son 
of  Governor  Pitt,  w.as  colonel  of  a regiment  of 
horse,  and  made  Earl  of  Londonderry  in  1726, 
and  died  in  1729.  The  third,  John,  had  also  a 
gay  commission  bought  for  him  ; was  a colonel  in 
1727,  a member  of  Parliament,  and  at  one  time 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Bermudas.  Hutchins 
mentions  no  other  son.  H.  W. 


'■‘■Essay  on  Man"  (2"'’  S.  iii.  3. 197.  325.)  — I do 
not  exactly  sec  what  the  point  of  M.  C.  A.’s  in- 
quiry L,  but  as  I happen  to  possess  the  original 
edition  of  each  of  the  four  parts  on  the  Essay  on 
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I will  state  for  his  information  how  they 
appear.  They  are  all  folio,  large  paper,  and 
handsomely  printed,  and  were  published  separate 
and  at  intervals,  and  with  each  its  own  p.agination. 
The  title-page  of  the  first  runs  thus  : “ An  Essay 
on  Man  addressed  to  a Friend.  Part  I.  London, 
printed  for  J.  Wilford,  &c.”  That  of  the  second 
is  '■'■An  Essay  on  Man  in  Epistles  to  a Friend. 
Epistle  II.  London,  printed,”  &c.  This  has  a 
short  notice  to  the  reader,  explaining  why  “ the 
author  is  induced  to  publish  these  epistles  m parts." 
The  third  title-page  is  identical  with  the  second, 
e.xcept  that  it  is,  of  course,  “ Epistle  III.”  ; but  it 
has  at  the  end  a “ rST.B.  The  rest  of  this  work  will 
be  published  next  winter.”  In  a contemporary  MS. 
note  on  the  title  is  written  “ 8th  May,  1733,”  ob- 
viously the  date  of  the  publication  or  purchase  of 
this  part.  The  fourth  title-page  is  identical  with 
the  two  last,  with  the  change  of  number  only, 
“ Epistle  IV.,”  but  it  is  preceded  by  a table  of 
contents,  and  h.as  at  the  end  this  advertisement,  as 
stated  by  E.  0.  M. : 

“Lately  publisbed  the  three  former  Parts  of  an  Essay 
on  M.an,  in  Epistles  to  a Friend.  Sold  by  J.  Wilford, 
&c.” 

There  are  no  notes  to  any  of  these. 

I do  not,  I repeat  it,  exactly  see  the  point 
raised  by  M.  A.  C.  against  Mr.  Carrothers.  ’Tis 
true  that  Mr.  Carrothers  states,  after  Johnson, 
that  Pope  prefixed  his  name  to  the  fourth  part, 
and  we  know  that  the  first  edition  of  that  part  has 
no  name ; but  is  it  certain  that  there  was  not  a 
second  edition  of  that  fourth  part  with  Pope’s 
name,  before  he  republished  the  three  former 
parts  ? But  after  all,  Ido  not  see  that  the  point  is 
of  that  importance  that  M.  A.  C.  seems  to  attach 
to  it ; but  as  I perhaps  misunderstand  the  matter, 
I submit  to  M.  A.  C.  my  description  of  the  original 
edition,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  he  himself 
possesses  one.  C. 


Pope,  Lord  Hervey,  and  Lady  M.  IF.  Montagu 
(2"“*  S.  iii.  323.)  — In  the  Bodleian  is  the  original 
edition  of  the  — 

“ Verses  address’d  to  the  Imitator  of  the  First  Satire 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Homer.  By  a Lady.  Fob  Loud. 
For  A.  Dodd*,  .and  sold  at  all  the  Pamphlet-Shops  in 
Town.  Price  Six-pence.” 

The  book  was  originally  Lord  Oxford’s,  who  has 
written  on  the  title  : 

“ The  Authors  of  this  poem  are  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
Lord  Harve}',  and  iMr.  Windham,  und'er-Tutor  to  the 
Dnke  of  Cumberland,  and  married  to  my  Lady  Deloraine.” 

We  might  here  mention  the  Reply  to  the  Lady, 


* I have  seen  two  editions,  both  folio,  printed  for  A. 
Dodd:  one,  I suppose  the  first,  avithout  any  motto  on  the 
title  ; one,  avith  the  line  from  Juvenal  — 

“ Si  Xatura  negat,  facit  Indignatio  a'ersiis.” 


which’ appeared  before  April  12,  1733,  in  four 
leaves  folio  : 

“ Advice  to  Sappho  occasioned  by  her  Verses  on  the 
Imitator  of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace. 
By  a Gentleavoman.  London : printed  for  the  Authoress, 
near  White’s  Chocolate-House ; and  sold  by  J.  Koberts,  in 
Warwick-Lane,  1733.  Price  Six-Pence.” 

P.  B. 


The  MSS.  at  Mapledurham. — Some  time  since 
(1“  S.  xii.  377.)  a curious  contradiction  was 
pointed  out  between  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Cae- 
RUTHERS,  both  parties  referring,  as  authority  for 
their  contradictory  assertions,  to  these  MSS.  Mr. 
Chalmers  had  stated  that  the  “ Mrs.  T.”  of  Pope’s 
printed  letters  was  “ Mrs.  Thomas”  in  the  original, 
whereas  Mr.  Caretjthers  quoted  that  original  as 
“Mrs.  Teresa.”  A like  contradiction  presents 
itself  in  respect  to  the  Verses  to  Martha  Blount 
on  her  Birth-day.  It  was  shown  some  time  since, 
in  The  Athenaum,  that  the  poet  had  tampered 
a good  deal,  and  not  very  honourably,  with  these 
verses ; and  further,  by  circumstances  and  con- 
temporary copies,  that  a note  to  Mr.  Carruthers’ 
edition,  from  which  the  reader  would  infer  that 
he  had  examined  the  MS.,  was,  in  truth,  copied 
from  Warburton,  and  was,  according  to  all  pro- 
bability, an  error.  Mr.  Carruthers  immediately 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  had  been  con- 
jectured : admitted  that  he  had  not,  at  the  time 
his  edition  was  published,  compared  the  MS.  with 
the  printed  copy  ; but  he  added  — 

“ On  a subsequent  visit  to  Oxfordshire  I copied  the 
lines,  and  traced  the  variations  . . certain  it  is  that  the 
Poem  in  Pope's  handwriting  is  exactly  the  same  fourteen 
lines  published  by  Dodsley.” 

liTow  the  fourteen  lines  published  by  Dodsley 
do  not  contain,  as  had  been  shown  by  the  writer 
in  The  Athenaeum,  either  the  six  lines  published 
in  The  Miscellany,  1727,  (the  six  Moore-Smith 
lines),  nor  the  six  lines  subsequently  substituted 
[with  added  days,  &c.J  ; and  which  were  written 
on  Pope’s  own  birth-d.ay  in  1724.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  reconcile  Mr.  Carruthers’  statement  with 
Cowles’s  statement  in  note  on  Gay’s  letter  (viii. 
202.)  ? — 

“ These  lines  [with  added  days,  &c.]  were  originally 
added  to  the  lines  on  the  Birth-da}’  of  M.  Blount,  ‘Oh,  be 
thou  blest!’  These  appear  in  the  MS.  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, sent  to  her." 

Bowles  adds  the  lines  “are  properly  left  out  in 
his  works by  which  I suppose  he  must  have 
meant  the  four  following  lines  quoted  by  him  in 
note  on  the  poem  (ii.  371.);  for  the  lines  “with 
added  years,”  are  published  in  his  own  edition. 

T.  M.  S. 


Pope's  “ Wondering,"  or  “ Wandering  ” (2"“'  S. 
iii.  32.5.)  — “ Wandering,"  the  reading  of  the  first 
and  of  the  last,  and,  I believe,  of  every  edition 
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that  ever  was  published,  has  a suggestive  meaning, 
while  “ wondering  ” would  be  a very  commonplace 
surplusage.  And  I cannot  but  think,  pace  edito- 
ris  nostri ! that  one  may  be  forgiven  for  wondering 
that  “ N.  & Q.”  should  be  made  the  receptacle  for 
the  stray  wanderings  of  an  individual  gentleman’s 
bad  memory.  C. 


Pope's  '■'■Moral  Essays."  — In  the  Catalogue 
Paisonne  which  our  Emtoe  has  given  of  the 
different  editions  of  the  Dunciad,  he  mentions  one, 
which  he  marks  E,.,  a quarto-printed  for  M. 
Cooper,  1743,  and  edited  by  Warburton.  It  is 
certain  that  similar  editions  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
and  the  Essay  on  Criticism  were  also  published, 
separately  paged,  but  intended  to  be  bound  in  the 
same  volume,  and  they  are  to  be  met  with  (though 
rarely)  so  bound.  There  can  be  no  doubt  (indeed 
Bolingbroke  positively  asserts  it)  that  the  four 
Epistles,  sometimes  called  Moral  Essays  and 
sometimes  Ethick  Epistles,  were  similarly  pub- 
lished. I have  never  seen  a copy;  and  it  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  Pope’s  Works  to  ascertain  whether  any 
exists.  I would  therefore  hope  that  some  of  our 
fellow  contributors  to  “N.  & Q.”  who  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject,  would  be  pleased  to  do 
so  : nay,  I should  think  it  desirable  to  obtain 
even  a negative  answer, — viz.  that  no  such  copy  is 
known, — from  any  of  those  many  gentlemen  who 
have  contributed  to  your  Popiana.  It  is  in  that 
edition  that,  according  to  Bolingbroke,  the  Atossa 
was  first  printed ; and  he  talks  of  the  edition 
being,  for  that  reason,  suppressed.  The  question 
is.  Was  it  so  ? C. 


THE  WICCAMICAL  CHAPLET. 

In  a copy  which  I have  seen  of  this  volume  of 
verses,  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  them  are  inserted  in  MS. ; and  I now 
send  you  the  names  as  they  are  written  down. 
Perhaps  your  correspondents  will  complete  the 
list  ? 


Installation  Verses,  p.  3.  - 
The  Love  of  our  Country,  p.  6. 

Odes,  pp.  11 — 19.  Supposed  to  he 

hy 

The  Monckis  Complaynte  to  Alma 
Mater,  p.  30.,  I believe  by  - 
To  Eliza,  p.  32.  - 

Answer,  p.  34.  . - - 

Maister  J.  Hartelibe,  his  Elegie,  p.  36. 
Ex  Horn.  Odyss.  Latine  redditum. 


p.  47. 

Ex  Anthol.,  pp.  60,  61. 
Ad  Felem,  p.  68. 
Sonnet,  p.  73. 

Sonnet,  p.  76. 

Sonnet,  p.  80. 

Sonnet,  p.  81. 

Sonnet,  p.  86. 


Crowe. 

Butson. 

Caldecot. 

Oddrey. 

Caldecot. 

Caldecot. 

Oddrey. 

Crowe. 

Caldecott. 

•J.  (or  T.)  Warton. 

Bamfylde. 

Bamfylde. 

Busby. 

Bamfylde. 

Bamfylde. 


In  Obitum  . . - - - 

Alumni,  p.  91. 

To  an  Ass,  p.  93.  - 

Epitaph,  p.  94. 

Epitaph,  p.  95.,  probably 
Epitaphs,  pp.  96-7.,  probably  - 
Inscription,  p.  102.  - . - 

Carmen,  p.  115.  - - - - 

Ballad,  p.  120.  _ . - . 

Cricket-Song,  p.  131.  . - - 

Conquest  of  Quebec,  p.  147. 

On  the  New  Gibbet  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  p.  153.  . - - - 

Rondeau,  p.  163.  - - - - 

Parodj',  p.  169.,  probably 
On  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Elwes,  p.  177. 
Sample,  &c.,  p.  180.  - - - 

The  British  Theatre,  p.  185.  - 
On  Two  Publications,  &c.,  p.  192.  - 
To  a Lady,  p.  195.  - 

Lines,  p.  214.  - 

On  the  Amphibious  N.  Elliot  of  Ox- 
ford, Shoemaker  and  Poet,  p.  219. 
, probably  . - - - - 

Imitation  from  the  Medea  of  Euripi- 
des, p.  221.  - . . - 

The  Spleen,  p.  222.  - - - 


Scholae  Winton. 

T.  Warton. 

Crowe. 

Caldecot. 

Huddesford. 

Caldecot. 

Crowe. 

Crowe. 

Crowe. 

Cotton. 

Crowe. 

Crowe. 

Crowe. 

Huddesford. 

Crowe. 

Huddesford. 

Crowe. 

Crowe. 

Crowe. 

Crowe. 


T.  Warton. 

Jo.  Warton. 
Crowe. 

J.  M. 


Oxford. 


BIBLIOGEAPHIC  CUEIOSITIES. 

Having  just  obtained  two  great  bibliographic 
curiosities,  we  request  permission  to  notice  them, 
as  we  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  submitting  them 
to  the  inspection  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may 
feel  an  interest  in  such  pursuits,  as  we  consider 
such  an  opportunity  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

The  principal  are  two  of  the  rarest  specimens 
of  the  Xylographic  Art  in  the  finest  possible  con- 
dition. Xylographic,  or  Block  Books,  were  en- 
tirely cut  on  wood,  and  were  the  precursors  of 
printing  by  means  of  moveable  types. 

Of  these  the  first  in  point  of  rarity  is  the  “ Libee 
Begum,”  or  Life  of  David,  pictorially  illustrated 
with  two  woodcuts  on  a page,  with  descriptive 
text  beneath,  and  extending  to  twenty  leaves. 

So  little  is  known  of  this  work,  printed  about 
the  year  1450,  that  it  escaped  Heinecken,  who  spe- 
cially devoted  his  researches  to  the  early  history 
of  printing.  Brunet  and  Dibdin  are  alike  meagre 
in  details  — in  fact,  only  one  other  copy  is  known 
to  exist  — that  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

The  other  book  is  known  as  the  “ Biblia  Pau- 
PEEUM,”  of  which  facsimiles  have  been  given. 
The  copy  in  our  possession  corresponds  with  the 
description  given  by  Heinecken  as  being  of  first 
impression  — a copy  of  which  sold  in  Willett’s 
sale  for  245  guineas. 

Both  these  volumes  are  in  matchless  state, 
being  M7moloured,  not  pasted  back  to  back,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  similar  works,  as  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  Apocalypsis  S.  Johanni,  &c.,  but  the 
leaves  set  as  in  books  of  ordinary  printing,  with 
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the  reverses  blank:  the  margins  also  are  of  ample 
dimensions.  ‘ T.  and  AV.  Boone. 

29.  New  Bond  Street. 


Clergy.  — After  the  Reformation,  few  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  greater  gentry  entered  Holy 
Orders.  Chamberlaine,  writing  in  1682,  says  with 
exultation  — 

“ brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  another  of  the 
Earl  of  Bath,  a son  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  a son  of 
the  Lord  North,  another  of  the  Lord  Crewe,  another  of 
the  Lord  Brereton,  have  been  lately  encouraged  to  enter 
into  Holy  Orders.”  — Present  State  of  England,  p.  269. 

In  1671,  Barnabas  Oley  likewise  commemorates 
those  of  noble  extraction  in  Holy  Orders  ; — 

“A  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland;  a son  of  the 
Lord  Cameron,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Rector  of  Bolton  Percy,  cov  York ; a brother  of  Lord 
Gray’s  of  Wark;  the  Earl  of  Kent,  rector  of  Burbidge, 
1640 ; Compton,  Bishop  of  Oxford ; Hon.  Dr.  Grenville, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bath ; Bishop  Crewe  of  Durham 
[afterwards  Lord  Crewe]  ; Hon.  John  North,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  Coll.  Camb.,  Prof,  of  Greek ; son  of  Lord  North ; and 
Hon.  Mr.  Brereton,  son  of  Lord  Brereton.”  — Preface  to 
Christian  Reader,  Herbert’s  Works,  i.  138. 

AVhat  a remarkable  change  is  presented  by  our 
present  Clergy  List : “ Sat  sapienti.” 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Amlnguities.  — There  are  a number  of  phrases, 
which  are  to  a certain  extent  ambiguous,  the 
use  of  which  might  perhaps  be  fixed  by  a discus- 
sion in  “N.  & Q.”  One  of  these  I have  just 
“ found  and  make  a note  of.”  Ought  one  to  say, 
“ This  object  is  gained  at  the  price  of  some  con- 
sistency or  inconsistency,  comfort  or  discomfort?” 
I feel  an  inclination  to  say  at  the  price  of  some 
consistency  that  the  object  is  gained  at  the  price  of 
some  discomfort.  The  difficulty  consists  in  this : 
that  comfort  is  what  I pay,  but  it  costs  me  dis- 
comfort. H.  B. 

Epigram  on  the  Duhe  of  Wellington. — It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  great  duke  once  had  his 
life  endangered  by  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
wing  of  a partridge  on  which  he  was  dining.  Dr. 
M'^ Arthur  and  Mr.  AV.  Hulke  were  speedily  in 
attendance  ; and  ultimately  succeeded  in  thrusting 
the  bone  down  the  gullet.  This  occurrence  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  epigram,  which  is  per- 
haps worth  preservation  : — 

“ Strauge  that  the  Dulce,  whose  life  was  charm’d 
’Gainst  iujur3'  by  ball  and  cartridge. 

Nor  bj'  th’  Imperial  Eagle  harm’d. 

Should  be  endangered  by  a partridge ! 

“ ’T  would  surely  everyone  astony 
As  soon  as  ever  it  was  known. 

That  the  great  Conqueror  of  Bonej’, 

Himself  was  conquer’d  by  a bone ! ” 

C.  Mansfield  Ingleby, 

Birmingham. 


The  Austrian  Lip. — The  thick  lips  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family  are  not  unfrequently  alluded  to.  The 
same  peculiarity  appears  to  have  been  noticed  two 
centuries  and  a half  ago.  Burton  says  (^Anat.  Mel. 
part  I.  sect.  ii.  mem.  1.  subs.  6.) : 

“ The  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians’  flat  noses,  are 
propagated ; the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst 
the  Jews.” 

Henry  T.  Riley. 

Old  Chair.  — Should  any  of  your  readers  be 
passing  through  the  little  village  of  West  Wy- 
combe, let  me  recommend  them  to  the  hostelry 
of  the  “ Black  Boy,”  in  the  parlour  of  which  they 
may  get  such  a seat  as,  I should  suppose,  they 
never  had  before.  West  Wycombe  is  celebrated 
for  its  chairs,  and  here  is  undoubtedly  a unique 
specimen.  If  your  readers  can  reconcile  a straight 
back  of  nine  bars,  two  comfortable  arms,  three 
legs,  and  a triangular  seat ; carve  the  whole  with 
annular  devices,  and  put  the  limbs  together  in  the 
most  unlikely  way  possible,  they  may  approximate 
to  some  conception  of  this  patriarchal  chair. 

But  seeing  alone  is  believing,  for  to  a great  ex- 
tent it  baflles  all  description  ; and,  I may  add,  as 
useful  knowledge  to  a weary  traveller,  that  for 
convenience  this  seat  throws  even  the  “ Cliiltern 
Hundreds  ” into  the  shade.  Indeed,  mine  host 
has  been  offered  many  a guinea  for  this  relic,  but 
the  old  chair  still  stands  for  the  admiration  of 
connoisseurs  in  the  parlour  of  the  “ Black  Boy.” 
T.  Harwood  Pattison. 

Condog.  — Who  has  not  heard  of  “the  Reverend 
and  learned  ” Dr.  Adam  Littleton’s  mighty  lapse 
in  that  unhappy  case  of  condog,  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  Concurro,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  4to., 
1678  ? Concurro,  To  run  with  others,  to  concur, 
to  condog.  Well,  whether  it  was  the  doctor’s 
humour  (with  an  equal  spice  of  obliviousness), 
or  the  fault  of  his  amanuensis,  or  compositor, 
the  blunder  was  corrected,  and  the  dog  vanished. 
It  was  banished  from  all  after  editions. 

But,  alas ! Liiera  scripta  manet.  Alas  for  the 
mischief  of  scissors  and  paste  ! See  how  error 
spreads.  Before  me  lies  a bulky  4to.  promisingly 
styled  Lingua  Eomana  Dictionarium,  Luculentum, 
Novum,  Cambridge,  1693;  the  “Prefacers”  to 
which  give  due  honour  to  Dr.  Littleton,  as  one  of 
their  authorities,  but  more  highly  laud  their  own 
pains ; “ of  which  labour,”  we  are  told,  “ they 
only  can  have  a true  sense  who  have  been  actually 
concern’d  in  them.”  “I  will  look,”  said  I,  “ for 
some  of  the  fruit,  the  product  of  this  toil.  I’il 
look  out  Concurro.  Ah!  how  that  unlucky  dog 
haunts  me,  like  the  creature  in  Faust!  Concurro, 
to  concur,  to  condog.”  In  the  title-page  of  this 
1693  book,  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of 
Stephens,  Holyoke,  and  others,  and  to  “ a large 
manuscript,  in  three  volumes,  of  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton.”  AVhat  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  ? I can 
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give  you,  Sir,  some  other  half  ludicrous,  half 
mournful  specimens  of  monstrosities  born  of  scis- 
sors and  paste.  Cruclen’s  Concordance  contains 
not  a few.  Look  out  Ice  in  the  best  4to.  edition. 
Then  turn  to  Newman’s  Concordance. 

Editionarius. 

“ Learning  is  Suffering."  — Ma0r)VciTa  UaHixo-m 
was  some  years  ago  given  at  Westminster  School 
as  the  subject  for  epigrams.  One  of  the  boys  gave 
up  the  following : 

“ How  the  boys  do  stare 
At  the  dancing  bear ! 

But  little  they  think  how  he’s  made  so : 

To  dance  he  doth  learn 
By  many  a burn 

On  his  little  and  also  his  great  toe.” 

J.  W.  Farree. 

Superahundance  of  Salmon.  — 

“ There  is  a river  at  Macedon ; and  there  is  also  more- 
over a river  at  Monmouth,  — it  is  called  Wye  ....  and 
there  is  salmons  in  both.”' — Henry  V.  Act  IV.  Sc.  7. 

This  is  the  remark  of  Fluellen  to  Gower,  when 
on  the  field  of  Agincourt;  and  if  you  proceed 
from  Monmouth,  the  birth-place  of  our  warlike 
Henry  V.,  to  Gloucester,  in  thirty  miles  you  will 
cross  those  famous  rivers  the  Wye  and  Severn, 
both  abounding  with  salmon,  and  formerly  to  a 
degree  even  beyond  satiety.  In  Counsel’s  Historjj 
of  Gloucester,  p.  157.,  speaking  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital,  or  “ House  of  Lepers,”  in  that  city,  he 
has  this  remarkable  paragraph  ; 

“ It  was  formerW  a standing  condition  in  the  inden- 
tures of  apprenticeship  at  Gloucester,  that  the  apprentice 
should  not  be  obliged  to  eat  salmon  more  than  thrice  a 
week ; which  was  undoubtedly  intended  as  a precaution 
against  this  grievous  disorder  [leprosy].” 

But  now  tempora  mutantur,  and  the  apprentice  no 
longer  runs  the  risk  of  surfeit  from  being  glutted 
with  this  delicacy,  which  its  excessive  price  and 
scarceness  alike  protect  him  from.  I have  entered 
on  this  subject  to  request  some  reader  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  to  give  me  some  extract  from  such  inden- 
tures, and  to  inform  me  how  long  such  condition 
has  been  discontinued. 

In  a very  intelligent  and  comprehensive  work, 
entitled  A General  View  of  the  Agricidture  of 
BerivicTi,  by  Robert  Kerr,  Loudon,  1813,  it  is  re- 
marked that  “ formerly,  when  salmon  sold  at 
2s.  the  fish  stone  (of  nearly  nineteen  pounds), 
servants  stipulated  with  their  masters  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  make  frequent  meals 
of  it ; ” but  (when  he  wrote)  * he  says  it  ranges 
from  12s.  to  36s.,  and  sometimes  two  guineas  the 
stone,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  almost  ban- 
ishing this  article  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  en- 
virons of  the  fishery  in  Tweed.  A gentleman,  a 
Mr.  George  Dempster,  having  about  that  time 
suggested  the  packing  the  fish  in  ice,  had  ren- 
dered its  transport  to  London  more  advantage- 


ous, and  consequently  taken  it  out  of  the  home 
market.  Phi. 

Pdehraond,  Sune3'. 


cauerfeiS. 

BISHOP  PHILIP  ELLIS. 

Philip  Ellis,  one  of  six  brothers,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  who  afterwards  with  distinction  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  rival 
kings,  joined  the  Benedictine  Order,  was  conse- 
crated R.  C.  Bishop  (I  presume  in  partilms)  at 
St.  James’s,  May  G,  1688  ; and  after  the  Revo- 
lution, leaving  England  for  Italy,  became  Bishop 
of  Segni  in  the  Pontifical  States ; his  brother, 
Welbore  Ellis,  being  about  the  same  period  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Meath,  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland. 

I am  very  desirous  of  obtaining  full  particulars 
of  the  life,  death,  and  works  of  Bishop  Philip. 
Slight  allusions  are  frequently  made  to  his  name 
in  the  current  histories  of  the  day ; and  a short 
notice,  with  an  engraved  portrait,  in  the  Ellis 
Correspondence,  published  in  1829  by  the  Hon. 
George  Agar  Ellis,  a descendant  of  Bishop  Wel- 
bore ; but  no  separate  memoir,  that  I am  aware 
of,  has  appeared.  Would  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, conversant  with  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  time,  kindly  give  me  the 
desired  information,  or  references  to  printed 
works  or  MSS.,  where  some  could  be  obtained, 
either  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  “ N. 
& Q.,”  or  to  J.  AV.  II. 

Saul  Street,  Downpatrick. 

[Some  notices  of  Bishop  Philip  Elli.s  will  be  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  S.  vi.  125. 298. 400. ; vii.  242. ; and  in  Gent. 
3Iag.  for  Julj’,  1769,  p.  328.] 


JHiiwr  eattcrtT^. 

Southwell's  Poems,  edit,  of  1817.  — In  the  Sa- 
turday Review  of  25th  April  last,  the  critic  of  ray 
edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Father  Southwell, 
makes  mention  of  a “ complete  edition  of  them 
published  in  1817,  tmhnown  to  Mr.  Turnbull."  As 
the  only  edition  (very  far  from  complete)  pub- 
lished in  1817  with  which  I,  or  any  of  my  literary 
friends,  are  acquainted,  is  that  by  the  late  Mr. 
AValter,  and  which  is  specifically  referred  to  in  my 
preface,  and  included  in  the  bibliographical  por- 
tion of  my  introduction,  I applied  to  my  censor, 
requesting  that  he  would  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  by  whom,  or  where,  such  edition  of 
1817  was  published.  Having  received  no  re- 
sponse, I beg  the  same  favour  from  any  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  aware  of  the  alleged  edition, 
in  order  that  the  re-iinprcssion  of  tliat  which  I 
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superintended  may  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. Wm.  B.  Turnbull. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

“Alcilia.” — Is  it  known  who  is  the  author  of 
Alcilin  : Philoparthens  Loving  Folly  ? It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  same  volume  with  Pigmalion's  Image, 
by  John  hlarston,  and  The  Love  of  Amos  and 
Laura,  by  S.  P.  [Who  is  he  ?]  London,  12mo. 
1619.  J.  Y. 

Sir  William  Clifton,  — Sir  William  Clifton,  the 
third  baronet  of  the  family,  was  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  has  verses  in  the  collection  pub- 
lished by  the  University  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  1677.  He  proceeded  M.A. 
1679.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the 
date  of  his  de.ath,  which  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  Baronetages.  C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

The  Pretender,  and  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe. — 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  the  particu- 
lars of  a story  of  the  alleged  substitution  of  a son 
of  Sir  Theophilus  for  a son  of  James  II.  ? making 
thereby,  I presume,  the  first  Pretender  to  have 
been  a son  . of  Sir  Theophilus.  Two  pamphlets 
were  published  on  this  alleged  transaction,  in  1707 
and  1745, 1 believe ; purporting  to  be  the  evidence 
of  a Mrs.  Cooper,  who  had  been  a servant  in  the 
family,  and  written.  Manning  says,  in  his  History 
of  Surrey,  in  a very  plausible  style. 

Henry  T.  Riley. 

“ That's  the  Tichet." — Can  this  vulgarism  have 
any  reference  to  etiquette  ? “ That’s  the  ticket,” 

or  the  etiquette,  i.  e.  the  proper  course  of  proce- 
dure. A.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Fettiplace  and  Thomas  Blahe.  — I 
should  be  obliged  by  a reference  to  any  sources 
of  information  about  the  above-named  writers. 
In  a little  work  of  considerable  merit  by  the 
former,  now  before  me,  entitled.  The  Sinners 
Tears  in  Meditations  and  Prayers,  he  is  named 
Tho.  Fettiplace,  Dom.  Pet.  Cantab.  Darling’s 
Cyclopcedia  (a  good  idea,  by  the  way,  inadequately 
carried  out)  gives  his  name  and  the  title  of  two 
works,  and  nothing  more.  The  date  of  the  Sin- 
ner's Tears  is  the  edition  of  1692,  dedicated  to  Lord 
Keble.  The  other  writer  — Blake  — is  author  of 
a little  volume  entitled,  Living  Truths  in  Dyirig 
Times,  published  in  the  memorable  year  1665. 

Lethrediensis. 

Ancient  Devotions.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  by  whom  the  Hymns  xxix.  and  xxxi. 
in  J.  Austin’s  Devotions  (see  Hickes's  Deformed 
Devotions,  xxix.  and  xxxi.), 

“ Jesus,  who  from  thy  Father’s  throne,” 

and 

“Jesus,  whoso  grace  inspires  tliy  priests,”  &c. 
were  composed  ? J.  A.  E. 


The  “ Widkb'h  Miracle  Plays."  — Arc  the  Wid- 
hirk  Miracle  Plays  in  print,  and  if  so,  where  are 
they  to  be  procured  ? J.  W. 

Temple. 

“ The  Picture  of  Parsonstown." — Can  you  give 
me  any  particulars  respecting  an  octavo  volume 
printed  in  Dublin  in  1826,  and  entitled  The  Pic- 
ture of  Pai-sonstown  ? Who  was  the  author  ? It 
has  a character  for  rarity,  and  when  a copy  is  pre- 
sented for  sale  a tolerably  high  price  is  asked. 

Ahhba. 

Anthony  Higgens.-^Ca.n  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  me  information  of  the  antecedents  of 
this  divine,  who  became  Dean  of  Ripon  in  the 
year  1608,  and  died  FTov.  17,  1624  (Query, 
where  ?)  I suppose  him  to  have  been  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  Cecil  family,  either  with 
Lord  Burleigh  or  with  his  son,  the  first  Earl  of 
Exeter,  or  it  may  have  been  with  John  Neville, 
the  last  Lord  Latimer,  whose  co-heiress  Dorothy 
married  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter. 

There  was  an  Anthony  Higgins  installed  a pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester,  June  30,  1577  ; but  he  is 
said  to  have  died  in  the  following  year. 

Patonce. 

Times  Articles.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer 
me  to  a magnificent  literary  article  in  The  Times 
of  somewhere  about  Christmas  1854-5,  subject, 
Oliver  Cromwell  ? Also  to  a letter  in  the  same, 
during  the  Russian  war,  short,  and  of  heterodox 
moral  tone ; but  remarkable  for  the  vigour  with 
which  it  peeled  the  question  of  the  coating  of 
humbug  with  which  our  modern  sensitiveness 
deems  it  necessary  to  invest  all  our  political  con- 
duct ? G.  P. 

“ Deport  of  Unhnowne  Fowles."  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  respecting 
the  following  very  curious  tract : 

“ A most  wondevfull  and  true  Report,  the  like  never 
hearde  of  before,  of  diverse  unknowne  Foules,  having  the 
Fethers  about  their  heads  and  neckes  like  to  the  frysled 
foretops,  Lockes  and  great  Ruffes  now  in  use  among  men 
and  women,  lately  taken  at  Crowley,  in  the  Countie  of 
Lincolne,  1586.” 

Representations  of  these  birds  are  said  to  have 
been  made  “ by  one  Blackborne,  a Paynter  in 
Yorke,  at  the  procurement  of  the  Right  Worship- 
full  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight.” 

The  tract  appears  to  be  a satire  on  the  dress  of 
the  age,  and  the  author  wishes  “ the  strange 
foules”  he  describes  to  be  considered  as  “frysled 
and  ruffed  Divels,  intended  to  admonish  Rufilers 
that  themselves  are  monstrously  men.”  Yk. 

Henry  Atherton,  M.D.  — Under  date  Nov.  21, 
1693,  Narcissus  Luttrell  {Brief  Hist.  Delation,  iii. 
228.)  states  that  Dr.  Atherton,  a physician  of 
Newcastle,  is  fined  50/.,  and  his  wife  200  marks  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Court  for  words  against  the  go- 
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vernment.  We  assume  this  to  be  Henry  Ather- 
ton of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  A.B.,  1667, 
M.B.,  1669,  M.D.,  1674,  and  therefore  trust  some 
of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  give  further 
information  respecting  him. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Coopek. 

Cambridge. 

Simonet  Family. — Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  are  versed  in,  or  have  works  treat- 
ing on,  foreign  heraldry,  may  be  able  to  give  me 
some  information  concerning  the  family  of  “ Si- 
monet ? ” 

The  tradition  concerning  it,  as  held  by  its  pre- 
sent representative,  is  that  the  name  was  formerly 
Simonette,  and  of  Italian  origin  ; that  they  settled 
in  Poitou,  and  finally  emigrated  to  Jersey,  circa 
1685,  shortly  after  the  Ke vocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Any  confirmation  of  the  above,  and  their 
family  arms,  will  much  oblige  A. 

Jersey. 

Bossuet.  — Can  any  gentleman  oblige  me  with  a 
list  of  biographies  of  this  illustrious  man,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  De  Burigny,  Bausset,  and  Le 
Dieu  ? If  early  notices  could  be  referred  to,  as 
well  as  separate  works,  so  much  the  better. 

B.  H.  C. 

“ Aquinas  de  Articulis  et  Sacramentis."  — Per- 
haps some  correspondent  versed  in  bibliography 
can  give  me  information  about  a small  4to.  vol.  in 
my  possession.  It  is  the  treatise  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  de  Articulis  et  Sacramentis.  It  corre- 
sponds nearly,  but  not  quite,  with  the  description 
given  in  Horne’s  Bibliography  (App.  li.),  and 
!5ibdin’s  Bibl.  Spenc.,  iii.  pp.  153,  154.,  of  the 
edition  of  the  treatise  printed  by  Gutenberg  about 
1460.  It  has  no  printer’s  name,  date,  place,  or 
catchword,  but  it  has  signatures,  thus  differing 
from  that  described  in  Horne,  which  is  without 
them.  Then,  though  like  this  it  has  twelve  leaves, 
yet  there  are  not  thirty-six  but  thirty-two  long 
lines  in  each  page.  Dibdin  says  there  are  thirty- 
four  lines  in  a page,  and  gives  the  opening  thus  : 
“ [P]ostulat  a me  vestra  dileccio,”  my  copy  has 
“ dilectio.”  The  book  (my  copy)  ends  with  the 
following  note : 

“Venerabilis  dominus  Nicolaus  de  Cusa  presbyter, 
Cardinalis,  apostolice  sedislegatus  per  Atemaniam  in  inno- 
vatione  statutorum  provincialium  ecclesire  Coloniensis, 
eisdem  statutis  interseruit  articnlum  qui  sequitur. 

“ Item  laudamus  et  legi  mandamus  in  sinodo,  diocesa 
nis  (sic)  libellum  Sanoti  Thome  de  Aquino,  de  Articulis 
fidei  et  Sacramentis  ecclesiae.  Quodque  precipiatur  cu- 
ratis  ut  partem  que  est  de  sacramentis  habeant,  et 
studeant  diligenter.” 

Nicolas  de  Cusa  died  in  1464,  according  to 
Haafer’s  Biographie  Universelle.  The  tract  is  in 
perfect  condition,  as  clean  as  if  printed  this  year, 
on  a stout  vellum  paper.  What  is  its  date  and 
value  ? Lethrediensis. 


Steele's  Daughter  Mary. — In  the  preface  to  the 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  (p.  xx.), 
Nichols  gives  what  he  calls  a specimen  of  Mary 
Steele’s  “ correspondence  with  her  sister.”  The 
letter  so  given  is  dated  “Aug.  7,  1730,”  and  the 
writer  says,  “ there  is  a great  deal  of  company ; 
but  tell  my  father  there  is  but  few  I think  agree- 
able.” Now  there  is  no  hint  that  this  date  is  con- 
jectural ; and  yet  it  must  have  been  so,  and  a very 
foolish  conjecture  too  ; for  Steele,  the  father,  died 
Sept.  1,  1729,  and  Mary  Steele,  as  Nichols  him- 
self tells  us  (p.  659.),  on  April  18,  1730.  Is  the 
true  date  known  ? S.  D.  M. 

First  Actor  of  Hamlet.  — Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier, 
in  his  volume  containing  the  corrections  in  the 
Perhins  Folio  (1852),  p.  421.,  says  that  Richard 
Burbage  was  the  original  representative  of  Ham- 
let, and  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  part  by 
Joseph  Taylor. 

In  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Thea- 
tre, appended  to  Cibber’s  Apology  (1750),  it  is 
stated  that  — 

“ Lowen,  though  somewhat  later  than  Bufbage,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  actor  of  Hamlet,  and  also  the  original 
Henry  the  Eighth ; from  an  observation  of-w'hose  acting 
it  in  his  later  days,  Sir  W.  D’Avenant  conveyed  his  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Betterton.” 

A similar  account  is  given,  if  I remember 
rightly,  in  Dibdin’s  History  of  the  Stage. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  instructions 
have  descended  by  stage  tradition.  Upon  the 
death  of  Betterton  (1710)  Wilks  succeeded  to  the 
part,  and  retained  it  till  his  decease  in  1732. 

Ten  years  afterwards  it  was  assumed  by  Gar- 
rick, from  whose  time  it  may  easily  be  traced, 
through  its  principal  representatives,  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Who  was  the  first  ? that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Charles  Wylie. 

Wingless  Bird  mentioned  by  Strabo.  — In 
Strabo’s  description  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea  occurs  this  cmdous  passage  (b.  xvi. 
c.  iv.  § 11.),  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  species 
of  bird  resembling  the  dodo  of  the  Mauritius,  or 
the  wingless  birds  of  New  Zealand,  as  inhabiting 
at  that  time  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  it  has 
been  identified  by  naturalists  with  any  existing 
species,  indigenous  to  Asia  or  Africa,  or  whether 
it  must  be  classed  amongst  the  extinct  tribes 
scattered  so  widely  in  the  geologic  ages  through- 
out the  American  and  Asiatic  continents  : 

“Above  this  nation  is  situated  a small  tribe,  the 
Struthophagi  (or  bird-eaters),  in  whose  country  are  birds 
of  the  size  of  deer,  which  are  unable  to  fljq  but  run  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  ostrich.  Some  hunt  them  with  bows 
and  arrows,  others  covered  with  tlie  skins  of  birds.  They 
hide  the  right  hand  in  the  neck  of  the  slrin,  and  move  it 
as  the  birds  move  their  necks.  With  the  left  hand  tliey 
scatter  grain  from  a hag  suspended  to  the  side ; they 
thus  entice  the  birds  till  they  drive  them  into  pits,  where 
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the  hunters  dispatch  them  with  cudgels.  The  skins  are 
used  both  as  clothes  and  as  coverings  for  beds.” 

W.  D.  H. 

Arms,  — Will  any  student  in  heraldry,  or  ge- 
nealogist, kindly  give  the  name  of  the  family  to 
whom  the  following  belong,  believed  to  have  for- 
merly lived  in  either  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  or 
Somerset ; the  description  is  copied  from  an  old 
paper,  and  possibly  may  be  technically  incorrect  ? 

“ Or,  on  a bend,  gules,  a crescent,  or,  a crest  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  a leopard  sejant,  proper,  ^charged  on  the 
shoulder  with  a crescent,  or.” 

A. 

Heirs  of'’'’  Wild  Darell”  of  Littlecote.  — What 
became  of  the  descendants  of  Edward  Keate  of 
Lockinge,  co.  Berks,  who  was  forty-five  in  1664, 
and  of  Sir  John  Ehves  of  Bjirton  Court,  co.  Berks, 
who  was  thirty-three  in  1664  ? Both  left  nu- 
merous children  by  their  wives,  the  great  nieces 
and  eventual  coheirs  of  Darell,  as  appears  in  Ash- 
mole’s  Visitation.  C.  E.  L, 


^{itor  eauerfeS  tm'tt 

George  Herbert's  Elixir." — The  fourth  stanza 
in  this  poem,  as  given  in  the  only  edition  I have 
within  reach,  runs  thus  ; 

“ All  may  of  Thee  partake : 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean. 

Which  with  his  tincture  (for  Thy  sake) 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean.” 

“ His  tincture  ” is,  I conclude,  a misprint  for 
“this  tincture;”  but  I would  ask  whether  the 
words  “ for  thy  sake,”  here  put  in  a parenthesis, 
should  not  rather  be  in  square  brackets  or  in- 
verted commas  ? being,  as  I understand  it,  the 
name  of  the  tincture.  A.  A.  D. 

[This  Query  has  been  anticipated  by  one  lately  received 
from  the  editor  of  the  new  8vo.  edition  of  Herbert’s  Works 
now  preparing  for  our  publishers,  and  we  subjoin  the  in- 
formation which  it  elicited : — Most  of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  Herbert’s  Poems  have  the  word  his,  excepting  the 
seventh,  that  of  1656,  where,  as  we  consider,  it  is  more 
correctly  rendered : 

“ Which  with  this  tincture  (for  Thy  sake) 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean.” 

Some  editions  also  have  the  words  (/or  Thj  sake)  in  italics 
as  well  as  in  parenthesis,  thus  making  the  name  of  the 
elixir,  or  tincture,  more  emphatic.] 

Musical  Acoustics.  — Can  any  correspondent  in- 
form me  of  a work  in  which  I can  find  the  sciences 
of  Harmony  and  Acoustics  treated  of  together  ? 

T.  Greenwood. 

Weymouth. 

[Consult  the  Fenny  Cyclopcedia,  under  the  articles 
Acoustics,  Pipe,  Chord,  Vibration,  Harmonic,  Ear,  La- 
iw-nx.  Temperament,  &c.,  and  the  authorities  quoted  fur- 
nish the  names  of  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  subject 
of  music  in  connexion  with  the  generation  and  ratios  of 
measured  soimds.] 


M^Laurins'  Works.  — There  was  published  in 
1812  at  Edinburgh,  in  2 vols.  12mo.,  The  Poetical 
and  Dramatic  Works  of  Colin  M'^Laurin,  Advo- 
cate, and  George  M'^Iaurin,  Writer,  Edinburgh. 
Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  dramatic 
works  of  the  respective  authors  ? X. 

[George  Maclaurin  is  the  author  of  Laura,  or  the  Pun- 
ishment of  Perfidy,  a Tragedj^  in  Five  Acts.  Colin  Mac- 
laurin that  of  Hampden,  a Tragedy  in  Five  Acts ; and 
the  Prologue  to  Laura.'] 

Dr.  P.  Anderson.  — Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  Dr.  P.  Anderson,  author  of 
The  Picture  \_Copie']  of  a Scottish  Baron's  Court, 
a dramatic  poem.  The  author  probably  was  living 
about  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  A reprint  of  his 
drama  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1821.  X. 

[A  few  brief  notices  of  the  author  are  prefixed  to  the 
reprint  of  the  above  work.  Dr.  Anderson  practised  as  a 
physician  in  Edinburgh  in  1618,  and  resided  at  Milne’s 
Court,  opposite  the  head  of  the  West  Bow.  At  what  time 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles  I.  is  uncertain.  In 
1618  he  published  a small  tract,  entitled  The  Colde  Spring 
of  Kinghorne  Craig.  “ The  Copie  of  a Baron’s  Court, 
newly  translated  by  Whats-you-call-him,  Clerk  to  the 
same,  printed  at  Helicon,  beside  Parnassus,  and  are  to  be 
sold  in  Caledonia,”  was  published  after  his  death.  An- 
other work  is  attributed  to  him,  entitled  Grana  Angelica, 
8vo.  Edinb.  1635,  concerning  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
famous  pills,  now  commonly  known  as  Anderson’s  Pills. 
In  the  Advocates’  Library  is  a MS.  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
entitled  The  Historic  of  Scotland,  since  the  Death  of 
James  I.,  where  Boethius  left  off,  untill  the  death  of  King 
James  VI.  of  happie  memory,  carefully  digested  into  six 
books.  2 vols.] 

“ Microcosm  of  London."  — In  1808  a costly 
work,  under  this  title,  in  three  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished by  Ackermann,  the  coloured  plates  being 
the  joint  production  of  Rowlandson  and  Pugin  ; 
the  figures  being  by  the  former,  the  landscape  and 
architecture  by  the  latter.  Is  this  Pugin  the 
Pugin  ? I am  not  able  to  refer  to  any  memoir  of 
this  distinguished  architect ; but  his  name,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Rowlandson,  now  sounds  as 
strangely  as  would  the  joint  production  of  plates 
by  George  Cruikshank  and  Gilbert  Scott. 

Cdthbert  Bede. 

[Rowlandson’s  colleague  was  Augustus  Pugin,  an  archi- 
tectural draughtsman,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tian architect,  Augustus  Northmore  Welby  Pugin.  The 
elder  Pugin  was  a native  of  Paris,  but  came  to  England 
when  young.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Societ}^  of  Water  Colour  Painters.  His 
principal  works  are  On  Gothic  Architecture ; Specimens 
of  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy  ; and  Paris  and 
its  Environs.  He  died  on  Dec.  18,  1832,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four.] 

Sir  Marmaduhe  Constable.  — Sir  Marmaduke 
Constable,  Knt.,  sometime  Governor  of  Berwick, 
Knight  of  the  Body  to  Henry  VHI.,  and  one  of 
the  commanders  at  Flodden  Field,  died  about 
1520,  and  is  buried  at  Flamborough  church, 
where  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory,  given  in 
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Prickett’s  Bridlington.  We  are  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  names  of  his  parents,  and  of  his  wife  or 
■wives lind  children.  C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

[Our  coiTespondents  will  find  some  valuable  notices  of 
the  parentage  and  family  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  in 
the  Gentkman’s  Magazine  for  Peb.  1835,  p.  152,  &c.  ] • 


PORTRAITS  OF  CROMWELL. 

(2"<'  S.  ii.  468. ; iii.  73.) 

In  reply  to  the  Query  of  your  Manchester  cor- 
respondent T.  P.  L.  regarding  a portrait  of  Crom- 
well, attributed  to  General  Lambert,  I have  to 
state  that  a small  painting,  precisely  correspond- 
ing to  the  description  given  of  the  portrait  in 
question,  and  supposed  to  have  been  from  an 
original  painted  by  Lambert,  exists  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Goodwood 
House.  By  his  Grace’s  permission  it  was  ex- 
hibited, with  many  historical  reliques  and  ex- 
amples of  art  from  Goodwood,  in  the  museum 
formed  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Chichester  in  1853.  The 
portrait  is  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Mu- 
seum, given  with  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Meeting,  published  for  the  Institute  by  Mr. 
Russell  Smith,  p.  96. 

This  curious  little  picture  was  at  that  time  re- 
garded as  the  original,  but  that  supposition  seems 
questionable,  on  reference  to  the  description  given 
in  the  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  pictures  at  Good- 
wood,  by  his  Grace’s  librarian,  Mr.  W.  Hayley 
Mason,  in  his  volume  descriptive  of  Goodwood 
and  the  objects  of  interest  in  its  vicinity  : 

“No.  151.  A portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  13  in.  by 
11  in.  The  original  of  this  portrait,  which  is  a small  full 
length,  has  always  been  ascribed  to  the  pencil  of  General 
Lambert,  taken  before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  It  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  a village  ale-house ; Cromwell,  who 
appears  smoking  a pipe,  is  dressed  in  a buff  jerkin,  over 
which  descends  a steel  cuirass.  On  his  head  is  a broad 
hat  turned  up  on  one  side  with  a feather  in  it.”  — Good- 
wood, by  W.  H.  Mason,  London,  1839,  8vo.,  p.  107. 

General  Lambert,  it  is  well  known,  was  a pa- 
tron of  art,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  he  was 
himself — 

“ a good  performer  in  flowers ; some  of  his  ■works  were  at 
the  Duke  of  Leeds’  at  Wimbledon,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  he  received  instructions  from  Baptist  Caspars,  whom 
he  retained  in  his  service.  The  General’s  son,  John 
Lambert,  painted  portraits.”  — Walpole's  Anecdotes,  Dal- 
laway’s  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Hayley  Mason’s  ac- 
count of  the  Goodwood  picture  that  he  considered 
it  to  be  a copy,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  given  no  notice  where  the  original  was  pre- 
served. Your  correspondent  T.  P.  L.  has  like- 


wise omitted  to  mention  the  authority  on  which 
he  notices  the  reported  existence  of  such  a por- 
trait. The  little  painting  at  Goodwood  is  a work 
of  merit,  and  may  be  by  the  hand  of  John  Lam- 
bert, the  general’s  son.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
executed  without  any  studied  attempt  at  por- 
traiture, although  a general  resemblance  to  Crom- 
well might  be  recognised  in  the  figure. 

Albert  Way, 


JAMES  HOWELL. 

(2"‘'  S.  iii.  167.  212.  313.) 

Y’our  correspondents,  in  their  desire  to  com- 
municate information  respecting  the  intelligent 
old  author,  have  made  several  mistakes  which 
they  will  thank  me  for  correcting.  Mr.  Wm. 
Sidney  Gibson  says  : — 

“ Howell  was  employed  by  King  James  I.  in  a nego- 
ciation  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  that  he  was  secretary 
to  L(^rd  Scrope,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North.” 

This  statement  is  correct ; but  the  authority  is 
Anthony  Wood,  and  not  the  editor  of  The  British 
Theatre.  Wood  furthermore  tells  us  the  occasion 
of  Howell’s  going  to  Spain,  which  was  in  the  j'ear 
1622,  “ to  recover  of  the  king  of  that  place  a rich 
English  ship,  seized  on  by  his  viceroy  of  Sardinia, 
for  his  master’s  use,  upon  some  pretence  of  pro- 
hibited goods  therein.” 

As  regards  his  being  “ Clerk  of  the  Council  to 
Charles  I.,”  Wood’s  words  are  a better  authority 
than  Collins.  This  industrious  writer  tells  us  : 

“ After  going  through  several  beneficial  emplo3'ments, 
particularly  the  assisting  the  clerks  of  the  Council,  (he) 
was  at  length  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  made  one 
of  these  clerks ; but  being  prodigally  inclined,  and  therefore 
running  much  into  debt,  he  was  seized  on  by  order  of  a 
certain  Committee  (after  the  king  was  forc’d  from  his 
parliament),  and  committed  prisoner  to  the  Fleet.” 

Mr.  Gibson  says  : 

“ He  was  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  both  those 
kings  [i.  e.  James  I.  and  Charles  L],  and  author  of  a 
little  book  on  the  precedence  of  foreign  ambassadors,  en- 
titled Sir  John  Finett's  Observations,  published  in  1G5G, 
which  I do  not  find  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  works.” 

This  note  is  altogether  wrong.  Sir  John 
Finett,  who  died  in  1641,  aged  seventy,  was  the 
“ Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the  two  last  kings,” 
not  James  Howell.  And  the  said  Sir  John  was 
the  author  of  the  Finetti  Philoxenis,  as  may  be 
proved  by  reference  to  the  worthy  knight’s  MS., 
which  is  still  in  existence.  Howell  was  merely 
the  editor  of  the  printed  edition  in  1656. 

Mr.  Gibson  speaks  of  the  “printed  Catalogue 
of  his  [Howell’s]  works!”  If  he  possesses  one, 
it  is  a treasure  “ worth  the  purchase.”  I know  of 
no  such  thing,  if  we  except  the  scanty  bits  some- 
times found  at  the  end  of  Howell’s  various  publi- 
cations ; Wood’s  enumeration  of  the  author’s 
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writings ; and  the  imperfect  catalogue  given  by 
Lowndes. 

Me.  Pishey  Thompson,  after  quoting  a passage 
from  Wood’s  Account  of  Howell  {Athence  Oxoni- 
eiises),  says  he  does  not  know  the  authority  for 
the  following  statements : — 

“At  the  Restoration  Howell  was  appointed  Historio- 
grapher, which  post  he  enjoyed  until  1666,  when  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  where  a monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory.” 

The  authority  for  the  first  assertion  is  AVood, 
whose  words  are  these  ; — 

“ After  the  king’s  return  in  1660,  we  never  heard  of 
his  [Howell’s]  restoration  to  his  place  of  Clerk  of  the 
Council  (having  before  flatter’d  Oliver  and  sided  with 
the  Commonwealth’s  men),  only  that  he  was  made  the 
king’s  historiographer,  being  the  first  in  England  that 
bore  that  title.” 

The  authority  for  the  second  statement  is  the 
same  indefatigable  historian,  who  says,  “ he 
[Howell]  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple  Church  in  London,  near  the  round  walk.” 
Mr.  Cunningham  adds  that  his  monument  i^till 
to  be  seen  in  the  triforium  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Thompson  says,  speaking  of  the  Epistolce 
Ho-Eliancc,  “ The  first  edition  is  said  to  have 
been  printed  in  1650.”  This  date  is  not  correct ; 
the  first  edition  appeared  in  1645,  quarto;  again 
in  1647.  The  edition  of  1650  was  the  third. 

Howell’s  Familiar  Letters  are  said  to  be  “partly 
historical,  partly  political,  partly  philosophical.” 
They  afford  a lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  the  author  flourished,  and  contain 
many  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  not  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  certain 
quaintnesses  of  wit  and  expression,  they  are  well 
worthy  of  republication  in  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially if  enriched  with  a few  well-digested  anno- 
tations. If  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  under- 
take to  bring  about  so  desir.able  an  object,  I will 
willingly  contribute  my  mite  of  information. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


EARLIEST  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

(2"'i  S.  iii.  107.) 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  W.  AV.,  I beg 
to  furnish  you  with  an  abstract  or  short  summary 
of  the  contents  of  this  first  American  newspaper, 
which  he  refers  to  as  being  in  existence  at  the 
State  Paper  Office,  London. 

After  a preamble,  or  introduction,  pointing  out 
the  designs  of  this  publication,  which  is  to  be 
monthly,  or  oftener,  it  states  that  — 

“ The  Christianized  Indians  in  some  parts  of  Plymouth 
appoint  a day  of  thanksgiving  (a  good  example)  for  the 
mercies  of  God  in  supplying  the  late  want  of  corn,  and 
giving  them  the  prospect  of  a comfortable  harvest. — Not- 
withstanding the  great  drawback  in  the  departure  of 
forces  for  Canada,  the  favourableness  of  the  season  has 


prevented  their  feeling  the  lack  of  labouring  hands. — Two 
children,  aged  11  and  9 years,  belonging  to  .an  inhabit- 
ant of  Chelmsford  missing,  supposed  to  be  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians. — At  A’7atertown,  an  old  man  having 
recently  buried  his  wife  and  fallen  into  a melanchol3', 
hanged  himself. — Prevalence  of  fevers  and  agues,  in  some 
parts  a malignant  fever  runs  through  a whole  family, 
often  proving  mortal.  — The  small-pox,  which  has 
been  raging  in  Boston,  now  much  abated,  — more  cases, 
altho’  not  so  mortal,  than  when  it  visited  them  12  j'ears 
ago.  — The  number  of  deaths  in  the  visitation  from  the 
complaint  in  Boston  about  320,  June,  July,  and  August, 
being  the  most  obnoxious  months.  Prayers  oftentimes 
in  the  congregations  for  above  100  sick.  It  even  infected 
children  in  ntei'o.  — There  was  a great  fire  a few  weeks 
since  in  Boston  with  20  houses  near  the  Millcreek  burned. 
Another  fire  broke  out  about  midnight  between  the  16th 
and  17th  instant,  near  the  South  Meeting-house,  which 
consumed  about  5 or  6 houses.  The  Meeting-house,  a 
handsome  edifice,  most  wonderfully  preserved.  In  the 
house  where  the  fire  originated  a young  man  lost  his  life. 
The  best  furnished  printing  press  in  America  destroyed 
also,  a loss  not  easily  repaired.  — Arrival  at  Piscataque  of 
one  Papoon,  in  a shallop  from  Penobscot,  whence  he  had 
run  away.  He  belonged  to  a small  vessel  bound  from 
Bristol  to  Virginia  that  put  in  at  Penobscot  thro’  dis- 
tress, when  the  Indians  and  French  seized  her  and 
butchered  the  master  and  several  of  the  men.  — Account 
of  the'AVestern  expedition  against  Canada.  — An  armj'-  of 
near  2500  men  and  a navy  of  32  sail  started  under  the 
command  of  Sir  AVm.  Phipps.  Meanwhile  the  English 
colonists  in  the  West  raised  forces  to  the  number  of  5 or 
600,  with  General  Winthrop  at  their  head.  The  Maquas 
join  him.  Other  Indian  nations  expected,  but  they  dis- 
appoint him.  The  Maquas  invade  the  French  territory 
with  some  success,  but  use  great  barbarit)'.  Misunder- 
standing between  the  General  and  the  Lieut.-Governor 
of  New  York  on  the  return  of  the  former  to  Albany.  — 
Two  English  captives  escaped  from  the  Indians  and 
French  at  Pescadamoquady  came  into  Portsmouth  on  the 
16th  inst.  and  relate  an  account  of  the  barbarities  exer- 
cised at  Port  Real  by  Capt.  Mason  upon  the  Indians,  who 
in  revenge  butchered  40  of  our  people  who  were  captives. 
— Letter  of  Nervs  arrived  via.  Bai-badoes  to  Capt.  H.  K. 
of  the  19th  August.  — Account  from  Plimouth  of  Sept. 
22.  Pegypscot  fort  surrounded  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
inst.,  but  not  finding  any  Indians  they  marched  to  Amo- 
noscoggin.  There  on  the  Lord’s  day  they  killed  15  or  16 
of  the  enemy  and  recovered  five  English  captives.  — At 
Macquoit,  young  Bracket  makes  his  escape.  They  land 
at  Saco  and  meet  with  similar  success,  taking  9 canoes 
and  an  English  captive  named  Thomas  Baker,  &c.  En- 
gagement with  the  'Indians  in  Cascoe  Bajq  the  various 
losses  enumerated,”  &c.  &c. 

“Boston,  Printed  hy  R.  Pierce  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at 
the  London  Coffee  House,  1690.” 

Cl.  Hopper. 


“ ESEMPLASTIC.” 

(2"'>  S.  iii.  307.) 

The  following  is  Coleridge’s  account  of  the 
manufacture  and  intended  meaning  of  this  word  : — 

“ I constructed  it  mj'self  from  the  Greek  words,  cis 
tv  ir\dTTtiv,  i.  e.  to  shape  into  one ; because,  having  to  con- 
vey a new  sense,  I thought  that  a new  term  would  both 
aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its  being 
confounded  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word  imagina- 
tion.”— Bioyraphia  LUeraria,  1st  edit,  chap,  x. 
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This  account  is  false ; the  disingenuous  writer 
found  the  German  equivalent  (“  in-eins-bildung”), 
and  the  neological  idea,  in  the  works  of  Schelling 
(together  with  the  aesthetics  and  transcendental 
philosophy  of  the  Biographia  Literaria'),  and 
simply  recast  it  into  its  original  Greek,  with  the 
assertion  at  once  true  and  false,  “ the  word  is  not 
in  Johnson,  nor  have  I met  with  it  elsewhere.” 

AVith  ideas  increasing  in  number  and  com- 
plicity, and  the  ever  varying  relations  and  com- 
binations of  objects  and  circumstances,  arises  the 
hourly  necessity  for  the  modification  of  old  and 
the  invention  and  composition  of  new  words  to 
express  them.  It  is  not  amiss  to  trace  the  paren- 
tage of  these,  and  ascertain  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  machinery  which  at  once  defines 
and  renders  intelligible  our  own  idea,  and  enables 
us  to  communicate  it  to  others.  I cite  a passage 
from  a paper  on  “ The  English  Language  ” in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  which  may  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  similar  information : — 

“ A few  insulated  words  have  been  continually  nou- 
rished by  authors ; that  is,  transferred  to  other  uses,  or 
formed  by  thoughtful  composition  and  decomposition,  or 
by  skilful  alterations  of  form  and  inflexion.  Thus  Mr. 
Coleridge  introduced  the  fine  word  ancestral,  in  lieu  of  the 
lumbering  word  ancestorial,  about  the  year  1798.  Milton 
introduced  the  indispensable  word  sensuous.  Daniel,  the 
traly  philosophic  poet  and  historian,  introduced  the  splen- 
did class  of  words  with  the  affix  of  inter,  to  denote  re- 
ciprocation, e.  g.  interpenetrate,  to  express  mutual  or  inter- 
changeable penetration ; a form  of  composition  which  is 
deeply  beneficial  to  the  language,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively adopted  by  Coleridge.  We  ourselves  may  boast  to 
have  introduced  the  word  orchestric,  which  we  regard 
with  parental  pride,  as  a word  expressive  of  that  arti&ial 
and  pompous  music  which  attends,  for  instance,  the  ela- 
borate hexameter  verse  of  Rome  and  Greece,  in  com- 
parison with  the  simpler  rhyme  of  the  more  exclusively 
accentual  metres  in  modern,  languages ; or  expressive  of 
any  organized  music,  in  opposition  to  the  natural  war- 
bling of  the  words.”  — Vol.  xlv.  p.  461.,  note. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Derived  from  el?  %y  TrAarTstv  (or  ■rrXda'ffeiv'),  that  is, 
formation  into  one  ; in  German,  In^Eins-Bildung. 

Coleridge  claims  it  as  his  own  coinage  ; “ I con- 
structed it  myself,”  kc.,-— Biographia  Literaria, 
vol.  i.,  1847,  p.  173. 

Some  contend  that  Coleridge  appropriated  it 
from  Schelling.  So  Thomas  de  Quincey,  and  his 
reviewer  in  Blackwood,  to  which  review  I cannot 
give  the  reference. 

The  brothers  Hare,  in  Guesses  at  Truth,  3rd 
edit.  1st  Series,  p.  304.,  object  to  the  word,  as 
composed  on  a wrong  analogy.  It  is  there  con- 
tended that  if  there  had  been  such  a word,  it 
would  have  come  from  els  ev  xAcIttcij/  (not  ev). 
Thus  the  Greeks  had  the  word  elcrepvopevopai  (to 
travel  as  a merchant),  and  ipirKaTTeiv,  whence 
epTT\a(Tr6s  (daubed  over). 

C.  Mansfield  Inglebt. 


“god  save  the  king. 

(2°<i  S.  ii.  60.  96. ; iii.  137.) 

On  July  19,  1856,  A.  A.  D.  inquires,  “AVho 
made  God  save  the  King  ?”  and  he  is  told  in  reply 
that  Mk.  William  Chappell  “ ascribes  the  music 
without  hesitation  to  Henry  Carey,  and  no  sub- 
sequent researches  have  induced  Me.  William 
Chappell  to  change  his  views  of  its  authorship.” 
On  August  2,  I declare,  “ no  doubt  can  exist  that 
Dr.  John  Bull  was  the  composer  of  this  tune,  for  it 
stands  in  the  volume  of  MS.  music  by  Bull,  for- 
mply  the  property  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  now  of  Mr. 
l^ichard  Clark.”  On  February  14,  1857,  Me. 
William  Chappell  writes  thus : — 

“ I wish  to  protest  against  Db.  Gauntlett’s  assertion 
i that  no  doubt  can  exist  that  Dr.  John  Bull  was  the  com- 
I poser  of  God  save  the  King.  I shall  have  occasion  to 
I print  my  reasons  for  discrediting  it,  but  the  argument 
would  be  too  long  for  ‘ N.  & Q.’  ” 

Circumstances  have  prevented  me  seeing  the 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Kichard  Clark  until  yester- 
day, and  I now  forward  the  result  of  my  inter- 
viegp  with  her. 

About  the  month  of  May,  1856,  Me.  William 
Chappell  called  on  Mr.  Clark,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  sees  the  MS.  of  Dr.  John  Bull,  and 
examines  the  tune  and  hears  it  played.  He  then 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Clark  says  : “ AVell,  Mr. 
Clark,  there  is  not  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  it  is 
here  — this  is  the  tune.”  The  permission  to  take 
a copy  of  the  melody  was  refused.  The  27th  of 
May,  1856,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Clark  : 

“ I shall  be  happy  to  print  Dr.  Bull’s  ‘ God  save  the 
King  ’ for  you.  If  so,  it  would  be  desirable  to  entrust  the 
MS.  to  me,  that  to  those  wishing  to  subscribe  I mag  show 
the  air  is  really  there.  Or  I will  give  you  501.  for  the 
book.” 

On  June  28,  1856,  he  writes  : 

“ I recommend  the  publication  not  to  be  expensive, 
otherwise  people  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the  fact  of 
the  authorship  to  have  been  established,  and  will  not  buy.” 

On  September  4,  1856,  he  writes': 

“ You  have  suffered  Dr.  Gacnteett  to  get  the  start 
of  you,  and  to  publish  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  your  318. 
to  the  world  in  ‘N.  & Q.’  ” 

On  September  12,  1856  : 

“ I do  not  mean  that  I have  not  wished  to  buy  ‘ God 
save  the  King’  from  Dr.  Bull’s  MS.  1 offered  you  50/.,” 
&c. 

It  now  remains  for  Me.  William  Chappell  to 
reconcile  his  letters  to  Mr.  Richard  Clark  and 
his  protest  in  disbelief  of  my  assertion. 

H.  J.  Gaentlett. 

Powys  Place,  May  16,  1857. 


BEAOSE  AND  BELET  FAMILIES. 

(2"'^  S.  hi.  331.) 

I have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  your  correspon- 
dent, to  trace  the  lineage  of  the  family  of  Braose, 
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.and  I would  intimate  to  him  that,  had  he  given 
their  arms*,  some  assistance  might  have  been  af- 
forded in  the  search.  The  name  is  almost  as  vari- 
ously spelt  as  that  of  Wickliffe,  Braose,  Brewose, 
Bures,  with  a diphthong,  Braslius,  Brouse,  Biutes, 
Brus  (iiot  Bruce),  Bruyes,  Brewis,  &c.  They 
possessed  much  property  in  Gloucestershire,  par- 
ticularly at  Tetbury  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  the  manor  of  Tetbury  before  the  Berkeley 
family.  When  the  old  church  at  that  place  was 
])ulled  down,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
ago,  there  was  a very  dilapidated  altar  monument 
belonging  to  the  family  standing  in  the  church, 
probably  six  centuries  old,  and  which  was  perhaps 
in  too  ruinous  a state  to  be  preserved,  but  of 
which  an  engraving  may  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  (191.  f.  3.  at  p.  101.). 
Probably  your  correspondent’s  object  may  be  pro- 
moted by  referring  to  the  Baronage  of  England, 
by  William  Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p.  414 — 421.,  Lond. 
1675,  folio  ; the  History  of  the  Dormant  Peer- 
ages, by  Thomas  C.  Banks,  1826,  Supplement, 
Appendix  to  vol.  i.  p.  15.,  where  there  is  a “ Table 
of  the  Descent  of  Braose.” 

I would  now  introduce  a similar  inquiry  I am 
desii’ous  to  make,  concerning  the  family  of  Belet, 
Bellot,  or  Bellet  (query,  French  Belette,  a wea- 
sel ?),  which  came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the 
Roll  of  Battel  Abbey  in  1067.  They  soon  rose 
to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  and  were  for 
several  reigns  distinguished  for  great  probity  as 
well  as  very  extensive  possessions.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  they  had  the  original  grant  of  the 
^lanor  of  Syenes,  or  Shene,  now  Richmond,  in 
Surrey:  they  were  also  noted  in  1140,  in  the 
time  of  Stephen.  In  1154,  temp.  Henry  II.,  Ro- 
bert Belet  was  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  also  in  the 
succeeding  year  ; and  in  1165  paid  a fine  of  lOOZ. 
in  that  county.  Michael  Belet  was  cup-bearer  to 
Henry  II.;  anc}  this  Michael  was  a judge  about 
1186.  In  temp.  Rich.ard  I.  (1190),  Robert  Belet 
paid  80Z.  to  have  restitution  of  Combe  Park,  King- 
ston, which  was  of  his  inheritance,  whereof  he  had 
been  dispossessed  by  that  king.  In  the  reign  of 
John  there  is  much  mention  of  them ; also  in  that 
of  Henry  III,,  when  in  1236  Master  Belet  was 
“pincerna”  at  Henry’s  marriage.f  Their  arms! 
are,  Arg.  on  a chief  gules,  two  (and  sometimes 
three)  cinquefoils  or  (or  arg.').  Blomefield,  in  his 

* Sir  George  Na)der,  the  late  Garter  King  of  Arms,  in 
Collection  of  Coats  of  Armour  of  Gloucestershire,  Lond. 
1792,  has  those  of  Braose  or  Breose  of  Tetbury,  plate  8. : 
but  I have  not  the  work  to  refer  to.  The  seal  of  Wm.  de 
Braose,  as  affixed  in  the  year  1301  to  the  letter  from  the 
Barons  of  England  to  Boniface  VIII.,  will  be  found  in 
Archccologia,  vol.  xxi.  p.  207. 

t Matthtei  Paris,  Angli  Historia  3Iajor,  edited  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Wats,  Lond.  1640,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 

_1:  Survey  of  Dorsetshire,  by  Rev.  John  Coker,  Lond. 
1732. 


History  of  Norfolk,  in  11  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.  1805, 
has  passim  notices  of  the  Belets,  with  a pedigree 
in  vol.  viii.  pp.  433-4. ; a pedigree  is  also  given  by 
Manning  (History  of  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  407.),  but 
he  acknowledges  it  is  imperfect.  In  Hutchins’s 
History  of  Dorset,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.,  Fronie-Belet, 
a parish  and  a manor  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  be- 
longed to  Robert  Belet.  Bridges  and  Whalley’s 
Hist,  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  ii.  p.66.,  says,  under 
Thorp  Underwood, /ormeT-Zy  Thorp  Belet,  Hervey 
Belet  possessed  lands  there  in  the  5 th  of  King 
Stephen  ; and  it  is  stated  that  in  course  of  succes- 
sion those  came  to  Michael,  usually  called  Master 
Michael.  Hot  to  multiply  these  extracts,  I would 
refer  to  Dugdale’s  Baronage  of  England,  tom.  i. 
p.  614.,  Lond.  1675;  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baron- 
age, by  T.  C.  Banks,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32.,  1807,  4to. ; 
Madox  (Thos.),  History  of  the  Exchequer,  4to., 
passim  ; Rotuli  Litteramm  Clausarum,  by  T. 
D.  Hardy,  1833;  Testa  de  Nevill;  Calendarium  Ro- 
tulorum  Patentium ; Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  edidit 
Thom.  Hearnius,  Lond.  1771,  &c.  4>. 


The  pedigree  of  the  Braose  family,  showing  its 
extinction  in  the  male  line  in  1418,  on  the  death 
of  George  Brewes,  and  the  descent  of  the  property 
through  his  sister  Agnes  to  the  St.  Pierres,  the 
Cokeseys,  and  the  Grevilles,  and  then  the  re- 
union in  1498  with  the  other  Broase  estates  in 
the  Howard  and  Berkeley  families,  together  with 
the  evidence  supporting  the  pedigree,  will  be 
found  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Sussex  Arch.  Coll., 
p.  97.  Wm.  Durrant  Cooper. 


t0  ;Ptu0r  ©ttcrteS. 

Autographs  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  269.  351.)  — Let  me  re- 
mind Mr.  J.  Cyprian  Rust  that  Sir  John  Fenn’s 
Paston  Letters  was  not,  by  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
first  publication  wherein  facsimiles  of  autographs 
appeared.  Dr.  Forbes’s  Full  View  of  the  Public 
Transactions  in  the  Reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  2 vols., 
folio,  1740-41,  exhibits  several  excellent  fac- 
similes of  autographs,  at  the  end  of  most  of 
the  documents  and  letters  printed  in  that  very 
useful  collection  ; in  his  Preface  to  which  the 
Doctor  himself  thus  speaks  of  these  fac-similes : 
“ the  names  to  all  the  original  Pieces  are  so  cu- 
riously imitated,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  original  handwriting.”  Henry  Campkin. 

Reform  Club.  ^ 

Scott  dictating  (2““’  S.  iii.  366.) — For  the  sake 
of  the  memories  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  of 
Lockhart  and  Sir  Walter,  I beg  leave  to  observe 
that  Laidlaw’s  shake  of  his  head"  does  not  at  all 
impugn,  but,  in  my  mind,  confirms  Lockhart’s 
statement.  Laidlaw’s  own  expressions  convey 
the  substance  of  the  anecdote,  but  he  was  probably 
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not  much  delighted  to  read  in  print  that  Scott 
had  mimicked  his  homely  Iroad  Scotch  idiom  and 
manner,  and  preferred  to  exhibit  to  his  friends 
a Saxon  version.  Nothing  more  natural ; and 
every  one  conversant  with  our  fellow  countrymen 
of  either  Ireland  or  Scotland  knows  how  very  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of  any  provincialism.  Lord  Byron  relates 
that  Curran  used  to  mimic'  Grattan’s  “ thanking 
God,”  with  an  accompaniment  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque action,  “that  he  had  no  peculiarity  of 
gesture  or  appearance.”  C. 

True  Blue  (2“'>  S.  iii.  329.  379.) — “True 
Blue”  has  always  been  the  Tory  colour  in  Suffolk. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  party  spirit  ran  high,  the 
predominant  opinion  of  constancy  implied  by  it 
was  embodied  in  a fugitive  verse  which  deserves 
to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  : 

“ True  Blue  will  never  stain ; 

Yellow  will  with  a drop  of  rain  ! 

T— — G for  ever.” 

The  attachment  to  this  colour  thus  pervaded  all 
ranks.  A very  old  woman  at  Ipswich  used  to 
boast,  “ Whenever  I die,  I shall  die  ‘ Church  and 
King,’  ‘ Church  and  King,’  wonderful ! ” Ac- 
cordingly, when  that  event  happened,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  directed  her  coffin  to  be  lined 
with  “ true  blue,”  which  was  actually  done,  and 
she  was  buried  in  her  favourite  colour.  T.  C. 

Durham. 

Ring's  End,  Dublin  (2"'*  S.  ii.  149.  315.)  — The 
proper  name  of  this  place  is  Rin-Ann,  i.  e.  The 
Point  of  the  Tide  — a term  very  applicable  to  its 
situation,  but  now  corrupted  into  Rings-end. 
(Seward’s  Topographia  Hibernica.')  F. 

Riphcean  Hills  (2°**  S.  iii.  369.)  — The  Riphman 
Mountains  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  writers ; but  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia  was  so  imperfect  and  confused,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  identify  the  mountain  range  which 
they  may  have  thus  designated.  That  they  are 
the  same  with  what  are  now  known  as  the  Ural 
Mountains  is  rendered  probable  by  many  circum- 
stances. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  regarded  them  as  a 
mere  geographical  fiction.  Vossius  (ad  P.  Melam, 
p.  106.)  considered  them  as  fabulous.  The  diffi- 
culty is  principally  in  these  mountains  being 
usually  assigned  to  Sarmatia,  which,  if  we  regard 
it  only  as  including  Poland  and  European  Russia, 
is  altogether  a plain  coillitry  ; and,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  was  not  unnaturally  deduced  that,  as 
the  Riphaeans  did  not  exist  within  the  bounds  of 
Sarmatia,'they  did  not  exist  at  all.  Their  being 
placed  in  Scythia  by  V.  Sequester  and  Justin 
obviates  the  difficulty  in  some  degree.  But  con- 
sult on  this  subject  the  English  translation  of 
D’Anville’s  Ancient  Geography  (London,  1791, 


2 vols.  8vo.),  vol.  i.  p.  267.  The  passages  of  an- 
cient writers  will  be  found  in  the  various  com- 
ments on  Vibius  Sequester,  P.  Mela,  &c.  Compare 
particularly  a passage  of  Servius  on  Yirg.  Georgies,. 
lib.  i.  240. ; and  another  of  Eustathius  on  Dionys. 
Perieges.,  211.  Before  blaming  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers on  this  matter,  we  should  remember  the 
uncertainty  which  in  our  own  times  has  prevailed 
as  to  the  position  of  many  African  localities, 
mountains,  and  river  courses.  In  both  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  instances,  we  perceive 
similar  results  proceeding  from  imperfect  or  erro- 
neous information  and  inconsequential  reasoning. 

Arteeus. 

Dublin. 

The  Word  ^‘Alve”  (2"*  S.  iii.  347.) — Nash, 
speaking  of  Alvechurch,  Worcestershire,  says  : 

“ Doubtless  the  place  took  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
founder  of  the  church  here,  one  jElfgyth ; which,  with 
Alfwith,  Alluuith,  and  the  like,  were  common  appella- 
tions of  our  Saxon  ancestors.” 

He  says  also,  that  — 

“ In  the  most  antient  writings  Alvechurch  was  called 
‘ .(Elfgythe  Circea.’  In  the  Domesday  survey,  ‘ Alvieve 
Church;’  and  in  the  latter  records,  Alviuechurch,  AI- 
vieth -Church,  Alvechurch  or  Allchurch,  as  it  is  at  this, 
day.” 

W.  T, 

Tripe  Turner  (2"'*  S.  iii.  349.)  — I trust  T.  T. 
will  forgive  me  if,  without  replying  to  his  Query, 
I make  a note  that  tripe  appears  not  always  to 
have  been  associated  with  penury. 

In  the  Cours  Gastronomique  occurs  the  follow- 
ing: 

“ Homere  rapporte,  que  dans  un  regal  magnifique 
prepare  pour  Achillb,  on  servit  des  tripes  de  boeuf,  et 
que  cela  e’etait  toujours  observe  aux  repas  des  Heros.” 

May  I ask  where  “ Homere  ” does  “ rapporte” 
this  ? R.  W.  Hackwoob. 

Casa  Bianca  (2"*  S.  iii.  248.)  — Your  corre- 
spondent T.  F.  B.,  who  inquires  about  the  original 
narrative  of  the  story  of  Mrs.  Hemans’  poem,  will 
find  (if  not  the  original  account,  of  which  I am  not 
sure)  full  particulars  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  this 
boy  in  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  volume  “ Heroism.” 
The  only  account  which  can  be  termed  original 
(if  he  has  any  reason  for  being  particular  on  this 
point)  would,  I presume,  be  found  in  the  original 
French  Dispatches  sent  to  Paris  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile  by  the  surviving  French  commanding 
officer.  H.  W.  C. 

Ancient  Representations  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (2"^ 
S.  iii.  378.)  — In  looking  through  the  only  account 
published  of  the  splendid  MS.  History  of  the 
Testament,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  vol.  of 
which  is  in  the  Bodleian,  the  other  (Harleian, 
1526.)  in  the  British  Museum,  I find  that  the  au- 
thor states  that  the  three-profiled  representation 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (as  described  by  Mr.  Maude), 
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and  which  so  often  occurs  in  the  early  printed 
Hora  B.  Virg.,  was  a modern  innovation,  and  so 
far  from  being  used  in  this  book  as  a holy  symbol, 
that  it  is  made  to  represent  Antichrist.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  I fancy  never  before  contradicted. 
The  fact  is  that  as  Anticlirist  has  always  been  ex- 
pected to  be  a person  who  is  to  have  a form  of 
godliness,  who  is  to  be  a counterfeit  of  the  ti'uth, 
so  this  ancient  painter  represented  him  with 
three  heads  in  one  ; but  this  was  only  done  as  an 
imitation,  for  in  page  125.  in  the  Apocalypse,  we 
lind  the  Holy  Trinity  thus  represented  with  a 
threefold  single  crown  surrounding  the  united 
heads.  This  is  the  earliest  example  I know.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  point 
out  an  earlier  one. 

There  are  two  other  pictures  of  this  subject 
worth  noting : both  are  in  the  Royal  Library,  2 B. 
15.,  fifteenth  century. 

1.  The  three  persons  are  joined  in  one,  but 
with  three  distinct  heads,  our  Lord  being  painted 
as  man,  the  first  and  third  persons  being  in  gold. 
In  some  instances  we  find  scarlet. 

2.  The  three  persons  coloured  as  in  the  preced- 

ing are  without  any  dresses,  but  are  covered  with 
rays  or  plumes,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a cherub ; 
all  the  three  heads,  though  distinct,  are  surrounded 
by  one  crown.  J.  C.  J. 

Ludolpli  de  Suchen  (2'“^  S.  iii.  330.)  — In  reply 
to  Dunelmensis  I beg  to  say  that  I also  have  a 
copy  of  Ludolph  de  Suchen’s  work,  commencing 
on  the  first  leaf  with  the  “registrum;”  whether 
it  ever  had  a title  I know  not.  It  has  rubricated 
initials  throughout,  and  is  beautifully  printed.  In 
one  of  Lilly’s  interesting  Catalogues  a copy  is 
described  which  exactly  answers  to  mine,  and 
which  is  said  by  him  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp  by 
Gerard  de  Leeu,  circa  1484.  I should  be  obliged, 
as  well  as  Duneemensis,  for  farther  information. 

Lethrediensis. 

_ Singular  Imprints  (2"“*  S.  iii.  1.)  — As  an  addi- 
tion to  the  curious  list  furnished  by  Dr.  Rim- 
UAULT  may  be  quoted  the  third  part  of  Clement 
Walker’s  History  of  Independency,  the  title  of 
which  runs  thus : 

“ The  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Cromwell’s  New 
Slaughter  House  in  England,  with  the  Authority  that 
Constituted  and  ordained  it,  arraigned,  convicted  and  con- 
demned for  Usurpation,  Treason,  Tyranny,  Theft  and 
Murther.  Being  the  third  part  of  the  History  of  Inde- 
pendency written  by  the  same  author. 

“ Prinied  Anno  Domini  1651.  In  the  Second  year  of 
the  States’  Liberty,  and  the  Peoples'  Slavery.” 

Lethrediensis. 

Fuchseder  (2"‘‘  S.  iii.  370.)  — Nagler,  in  his 
Kunstler  Lexicon,  gives  — 

“ Fuchseder,  draftsman  and  painter  at  Vienna,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century — he  bore  the  title  of  Im- 
perial Royal  Cabinet  painter. 

“ The  Vignettes  in  the  description  of  the  Imperial 


Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  are  engraved  after  his 
drawings.” 

This  will  no  doubt  be  of  assistance  to  Julian, 
who  spells  the  name  with  & g instead  of  d. 

S.  T.  WiNSTANLEY. 

Liverpool. 

Portrait  of  Ascliam  (2“'*  S.  iii.  307.)  — There  is, 
I believe,  no  original  portrait  of  Ascham  extant. 
There  is  the  whole-length  print  of  Burghers  re- 
presenting Ascham  reading  a manuscript  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  lends  apparently  a somewhat  re- 
luctant attention  ; but  even  this  is  marked  doubt- 
ful in  Bromley’s  Catalogue,  and  as  Burghers’  first 
specimen  of  engraving  bears  date  1676,  the  portrait 
of  Ascham  can  have  no  contemporary  authority. 
What  did  Burghers  copy  it  from  ? A modernised 
impression  of  this  engraving,  published  by  Smith, 
can  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  but  the 
original  is  scarce.  Lethrediensis. 

Pasquinades  (2"“^  S.  iii.  349.)  — There  were  two 
very  celebrated  statues,  this  of  Pasquin,  witli  the 
inscription,  “ Hoscens  omnia,  sed  notus  nemini,” 
on  which  used  to  be  pasted  placards  of  any  scur- 
rilous wit,  and  the  other  of  Marforio,  for  the  re- 
plies. Thus  in  1815  the  one  on  Pasquin  was 
“ Tutti  i’  Frances!  sono  Ladroni;”  next  day  Mar- 
forio, “ No  tutti,  ma  Buona  parte  f 

Wm.  Colltns. 

Dawlish. 

“ Tally  ho!"  (2"‘’  S.  iii.  368.) — The  etymology 
of  this  word  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  found  in  the 
verses  quoted  by  your  accomplished  correspon- 
dent CoTHBERT  Bede.  I have  always  understood 
them  as  being  the  French  bunting  cry  “Aw 
Taillis !"  which,  being  rapidly  repeated,  lapses 
into  the  sound  of  Tally  ho ! and  has  the  same 
meaning, — directing  attention  to  the  cover  from 
which  the  animal  in  sight  is  breaking,  or  to  which 
he  is  making.  J.  Doran. 

Italian  Opera  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  230.)  — The  trans- 
lated opera  of  Arsinoe  was  first  performed  at 
Drury  Lane,  January  16,  1705,  entirely  in  English, 
the  celebrated  Mrs,  Tofts  being  the  principal 
singer.  The  second  date,  quoted  from  Baker’s 
Biographia  Dramatica  (1707),  refers,  I appre- 
hend, to  a revival  of  the  piece,  when  it  was  sup- 
ported by  several  Italians  who  sang  their  parts  in 
the  original  language,  while  the  English  singers, 
as  before,  made  use  of  a translation. 

It  is  the  interval  between  1707  and  1710,  when 
Almahide,  the  first  opera  entirely  in  Italian  was 
performed,  that  is  alluded  to  as  “ about  three 
years  ” in  the  extract  given  from  the  Spectator. 
The  whole  of  that  paper,  FTo.  18.  is  very  humor- 
ous, but  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  Addison 
was  not  a little  influenced  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Italian  opera  by  the  ill  success  his  Pair  Bosamond 
had  met  with  in  1706.  , Charles  Wvlie, 
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Derivation  of  the  Word  “ Cotton  ” (2"'*  S.  iii. 
306.)  — “Algodon,”  the  Spanish  name  for  cotton, 
bears  every  mark  of  derivation  from  the  Arabic. 
Al  is  simply  the  Arabic  article,  leaving  godon, 
which  is  but  another  form  of  the  Arabic  name  for 
cotton,  This  word,  in  Arabic,  is  variously 

printed,  and  sounds,  so  far  as  our  alphabet  will 
express  it,  cotnon,  cotonon,  or  cotonnon.  (See  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Diccionario  Es- 
pafiol  Latino- Ara higo,  and  Golius.) 

The  vine,  from  the  downy  appearance  of  its 
leaves  when  they  first  burst  forth  in  spring,  in 

Arabic  is  said  at  that  season  to  cotton.  “ .Us 

(catand)  Primordia  pampinorum  protulit  vitis  ; 
quod  quasi  gossipio  tecta  ” (Golius).  The  quince 
may  also  have  acquired  its  Latin  name,  cotoneum, 
from  its  downy  coat. 

The  Arabic  name  for  cotton  is  connected  by 
lexicographers  with  terms  in  the  Syr..  Heb.,  Chald., 
Gr.,  Ethiop.,  and  Sanscr.  languages. 

Thomas  Boys. 


Tale  Wanted  (2"“*  S.  ii.  11.)  — In  answer  to  the 
above  Query,  and  in  addition  to  the  Tales  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bates  (p.  75.),  and  by  Mr.  Dixon 
(p.  218.),  I beg  to  refer  your  correspondent  to 
Wilkie  Collins’s  tale  of  “ The  Lady  of  Glenwith 
Grange,”  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  After  Darh.  The 
scene  is  not  laid  in  Germany ; but  Franval,  with 
the  brand  upon  him  of  “ Travaux  Forces,”  is 
perhaps  the  character  of  whom  a,  (3,  had  an  in- 
distinct remembrance.  F.  H.  Maude. 

Ipswich. 


Samuel  Hales  of^  Chatham  (2°'*  S.  iii.  291.)  — 
Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the  pedigree 
of  Hales  of  Kent,  in  the  British  Museum,  Add. 
MS.  5520.,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  in- 
quiry of  Finis  Coronat  Opus  : 


Martha,  dai3ghter=Edward  Hales: 
of  Sir  Mathew  created  a ba- 
Carew,  relict  of  xonetmieil. 
Sir  James  Carew. 


Deborah,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Martin  Har- 
iackenden  of  Wood- 
church.  1st  wife. 


Joim  HaIes=Clirjstian,  daughter 
ob.  vitS.1  of  Sir  James  Cromer 
patris.  of  TunstalL 


Sir  Edward=s .daughter and 

Hales,  Bart,  co-keir  of  Thomas 
ikird  Wotton. 


I 

Edward 

Hales= 


Samuel 

Hales, 

S.  P. 


Thomas, 

S.  P. 


Edwai’d= , daughter  of  John 

Hales,  j Evelyn  of  Deptford. 


Finis  Coronat  Opus  supposes  Samuel  Hales 
of  Chatham  to  be  the  son  of  an  Edward  Hales  of 
Chilston,  whom  he  states  was  the  only  son  of 
Samuel  Hales,  the  second  son  of  the  first  Sir 
Edward.  By  the  above  pedigree,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  Samuel  Hales  was  the  tim'd 
son,  and  not  the  second  son,  of  the  first  Sir  Ed- 
ward ; and  I may  add,  that  in  a pedigree  of  Hales 
(Add.  MS.  5480.)  Samuel  Hales,  although  en- 
tered as  the  second  son,  has  a note  subsequently 


made  to  bis  name,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the 
third  son. 

I would  suggest  that  the  parish  registers  at 
Boughton  Malherbe  should  be  searched  for  the 
names  of  the  issue  of  Edward  Hales  and  Eliza- 
beth Evelyn,  which  are  not  given  in  any  pedigree 
that  I have  seen.  A.  Brent. 

Perhaps  the  following  extracts  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Expenses  kept  by  Geo.  Glanville,  Esq. 
(brother-in-law  to  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn), 
who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Edward 
Hales  of  Chilston  *,  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
correspondent  Finis  Coronat  Opus,  j 


“ 169J 
April'2. 

169| 
July  4. 

Payd  for  going  to  seeing  my 

& 

s. 

d. 

cousin  Hales  - 

00 

02 

00 

Frank  [servant]  to  Chilson 

05 

00 

0 

Aug.  14. 

Spent  in  my  Journey  to  Chilson  - 
Given  to  Mary  - 

03 

14 

0 

00 

02 

6 

Oct.  21. 

To  James  • 

Kent’s  [the  housekeeper]  Journey 

00 

01 

0 

to  Chilson  - - - - 

00 

10 

9 

Deo.  1. 
1694. 

Frank’s  charges  from  Chilsou 

10 

00 

0 

Nov.  9. 

169|. 
Jan.  8. 

Sir  Tho.  Hale’s  man  - - - 

00 

02 

C 

Betty  Hale’s  Silk  Stockins  - 

00 

12 

0 

» » 

Father  Hale’s  Tobacco 

00 

04 

0 

Jan.  17. 

Mr.  Hale’s  man  for  Venison 

0 

6 

0 

Peb.  8. 

Sir  Tho.  Hale’s  man  - 

0 

1 

0 

Mar.  25. 

Sir  Tho.  Hale’s  man  - - - 

0 

1 

G 

June 

Sir  T.  H.’s  Gardiner  - 

0 

2 

0 

J.  C.  Hotten. 

Piccadilly. 


Traditions  through  few  Links  (2"‘'  S.  iii.  256.) — 
In  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel 
Rogers,  Moxon,  1856,  at  p.  188.,  mention  is  made- 
that  — 

“ Sir  George  Beaumont,  when  a young  man,  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome  to  an  old  painter,  who  in  his  youth  had 
known  an  old  painter  who  had  seen  Claude  and  Gaspar 
Poussin  riding  out,  in  a morning,  on  mules,  and  furnished 
with  palettes,  &c.,  to  make  sketches  in  the  Campagna.” 

J.  C.  H. 

Piccadilly. 

Painting  on  Leather  (2""^  S.  iii.  229.)  — There  is 
a room  in  the  castle  of  Dunster,  near  Minehead, 
Somerset,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
ancient  paintings  on  leather.  W.  C. 

* In  Evelyn’s  Diary  (Bray’s  edition,  published  by 
Hurst  & Blackett,  1854)  Boughton  Malherbe  is  given  as 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Ed.  Hales  in  the  Pedigree  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  II.,  while  atp.  4.  of  the  same  volume  Chilston  is 
mentioned.  There  are  many  inaccuracies  in  this  edition. 
Miss  Jane  Evelyn  is  twice  made  to  marry  William  Glan- 
ville, while  in  two  other  places  she  marries  George  Glan- 
ville. In  the  Index  we  are  referred  to  p.  285.  [284.]  vol.  i., 
for  mention  of  Mr.  Glanville,  when  nothing  whatever  is 
said  of  him  there.  Mrs.  Mary  Evelyn  died,  according  to 
the  Pedigi’ee,  in  1644;  in  the  Diary  we  are  told  1643.  It 
is  a pity  that  this  popular  edition  should  contain  so  many 
blunders. 
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LeaningTowers  and  Crooked  Spires  (2'“'  S.  pas- 
sim.') — I was  at  Spalding  a short  time  since,  and 
saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  “ Little  Lon- 
don,” as  I heard  it  then  called,  a leaning  tower  at 
Weston.  The  tower  leans  very  perceptibly  to 
the  west,  and  Las  done  so  for  many,  many  years. 
It  appears  quite  safe,  and  from  all  I could  learn 
will  doubtless,  time  permitting,  continue  as  many 
more.  There  is  another  peculiarity  I noticed  in 
church  architecture,  not  many  miles  from  Spald- 
ing ; at  Fleet  the  tower  is  quite  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  church.  I have  heard  this  is  the 
case  with  other  churches  in  Lincolnshire,  but 
never  saw  it  before,  or  heard  of  it  in  other  parts. 
I should  be  pleased  to  know  of  any  other  similar 
cases.  The  reason  for  such,  I conclude,  is,  that 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  Fen 
districts  of  Lincolnshire,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
establish  good  foundations ; and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Weston  church,  where  the  tower  has  the 
extra  weight  of  the  body  of  the  church  against  it, 
it  would  be  driven  out  of  perpendicular  ; whereas 
if  it  is  separate,  it  would  most  likely  settle  equally. 

The  ringing  of  bells  likewise,  in  many  cases, 
causes  the  tower  or  spire  to  rock,  and  on  bad 
foundations  this  would  not  only  endanger  the 
tower  itself,  but,  if  it  were  united  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  would  endanger  that  also.  Any 
further  information  on  this  subject  will  oblige. 
The  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  out  of  perpen- 
dicular, evidently  from  a settlement  in  the  founda- 
tion, which,  I believe,  was  principally  composed 
of  fagots,  the  ground  where  the  cathedral  is  built 
having  been  a marsh.  Two  of  the  piers  which 
support  the  arches  over  which  the  spire  is  built, 
are  bent  underneath  the  centre  of  the  spire  : on 
the  pavement  is  a mark  showing  the  proper 
centre,  and  the  distance  from  it  of  the  present 
one.  It  was  plumbed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
but  a year  or  two  ago,  when  I visited  Salisbury, 
there  had  been  no  visible  alteration.  I think  the 
variation  from  the  true  centre  is  twenty-two 
inches,  but  of  this  I am  by  no  means  confident. 
Perhaps  if  I am  in  error  some  correspondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  will  kindly  correct  me. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  received  the 
number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  April  25,  and  see  there 
are  mentioned  detached  belfries,  but  none  in 
England.  Henri. 

Paris  Garden  (P‘  S.  x.  423. ; xi.  52.)  — 

“ Paris  Garden  is  the  place  on  the  Thames  Bank  Side 
at  London,  where  the  Bears  are  kept  and  baited ; and 
was  antiently  so  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who  had  a 
House  there  in  Richard  the  Second’s  time ; who  by  Pro- 
clamation ordained,  that  the  Butchers  of  London  should 
have  a Convenience  in  that  place  for  receipt  of  their 
Garbage  and  Entrails  of  Beasts ; to  Ithe  end  the  City 
might  not  he  annoyed  thereby.  — Claus.  16  Ric.  2. 
Dors.  11.” 

W.  w. 


The  Murrain  (2"^  S.  iii.  327.)  — With  regard 
to  this  murrain  of  1747,  the  Worcestershire  bench 
ordered, — 

“ That  4s.  per  week  he  allowed  to  the  several  turnpikes 
where  it  shall  be  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a 
man  to  sitt  up  every  night  to  watch  the  saj’d  turnpikes, 
that  no  horned  cattle  be  permitted  to  goe  through  the 
sayd  turnpikes  without  propper  certificates  to  be  first 
showne,  and  surveyors  of  the  several  turnpikes  to  appoint 
propper  persons  to  watch  at  the  sayd  turnpikes,  the  ex- 
pense to  be  paid  by  the  county.” 

Next  year,  it  was  ordered, — 

“ That  Grey  Devy  of  Kingswinford  be  appointed  in- 
spector for  the  hundred  of  Halfshire,  in  relation  to  in- 
fected cattle,  to  take  care  that  no  infected  cattle  be  brought 
into  any  parish  of  the  said  hundred,  and  to  persue  the 
order  of  counsel  made  for  preventing  the  spreading  the 
infection  amongst  the  horned  cattle ; and  to  be  allowed 
7s.  a week  till  further  order.” 

For  these,  and  the  like  orders  — which  were 
continued  up  to  July  1756  — see  Hoake’s  Notes 
and  Queries  for  ~Worcester shire,  pp.  103-5. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

“ The  Divel’s  Neckerchiefe,  neere  Pedriffe  ” 
(2°^  S,  HI.  370.)  — This  is  undoubtedly  the  spot 
still  marked  by  the  name  of  “ The  Neckinger 
Road,”  which  runs  in  a zigzag  direction  from  the 
Grange  Road,  near  the  site  of  Bermondsey  Spa, 
to  East  Lane.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Bermondsey, 
but  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  Rotherhithe.  I 
have  seen  it  written,  and  heard  it  called,  “ The 
Devil’s  Neckinger,”  or  the  devil’s  neck  in  danger, 
a name  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the 
dangerous  course  of  the  road  between  two  ditches, 
as  shown  in  Sayer’s  Map  of  London,  1768,  in 
which,  and  also  in  Bowles’s  plan  (about  the  same 
date)  the  name  is  spelled  “ Neckincher.” 

In  Phillips’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 
of  Bermondsey,  1841  (p.  104.),  it  is  stated  that  the 
Heckinger  Ditch  is  an  ancient  watercourse,  and 
was  formerly  navigable  to  Bermondsey  Abbey. 

Old  Gerard’s  name  of  the  place  suggests  a deri- 
vation which  is  new  to  me.  G.  R.  C. 

Epigram  on  “ Who  wrote  Icon  Basilihe  f ” (2“'^ 
S.  iii.  301.  339.) — I believe  both  your  correspon- 
dents M.  N.  S.  and  C.  Mansfieed  Ingeeby  are 
in  error  respecting  the  above  epigram.  When  I 
was  at  Cambridge,  it  was  commonly  quoted  as 
follows : 

“ Who  wrote,  ‘ Who  wrote  Icon  Basilike  ? ’ 

I,  said  the  Master  of  Trinity, 

With  my  small  ability, 

I wrote,  ‘ Who  wrote  Icon  Basilike  ? ” 

The  point  lies  in  the  third  line,  which  is  incor- 
rectly given  by  both  the  above  named  gentlemen. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  Archbishop  Whately  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  authorship  of  it,  as  he 
had  no  connexion  with  Cambridge.  I have  always 
heard  it  ascribed  to  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  the 
present  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  who. 


Malta. 
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being  at  the  time  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  book  ap- 
peared a Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  wrote  it,  and 
placed  it  on  the  screen  at  Trinity.  A.  T.  L. 

Eating  Lead  (2“*  S.  iii.  347.)  — Forty-five 
years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  I was  wrecked 
going  to  the  Indian  station  in  H.  M.  S.  the  “ Old 
Volage.”  We  were  far  to  the  S.W.,  and  found 
shelter  on  a barren  island.  . After  consuming  all 
our  .provisions,  some  marines  tore  up  their  cart- 
ridges and  chewed  the  bullets,  I cannot  say  they 
derived  any  benefit.  Shortly  after  our  provisions 
failed  we  were  rescued  by  the  French  frigate 
“ Merlin,”  74,  Captain  Dupont,  sent  to  Brest,  and 
then  liberated  and  sent  to  England.  Any  old 
messmate  of  the  “ Old  Volage  ” can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  this.  V ice- Admik An, 

N’.B.  Many  old  comrades  may  recognise  me  by 
this  title. 

Lead  of  course  could  never  have  been  employed 
as  an  article  of  food,  but  the  practice  of  chewing 
it,  in  order  to  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
to  mitigate  thereby  in  some  degree  the  pangs  of 
thirst,  has  been  often  adopted. 

W.  J.  Behnhaed  Smith. 

Curious  Customs  in  Cathedrals  (2“**  S.  iii.  330.) 
— ■ It  is  the  representatives  of  the  family  of  Vava- 
sour, CO.  York,  who  are  said  to  have  “ the  right  of 
riding  on  horseback  into  the  nave  of  York  Ca- 
thedral," and  “ allowed  to  do  so  ’’  because  their 
ancestor  granted  freedom  of  carriage  through  his 
land  for  stone  used  in  the  building  of  that  church. 
I am  not  in  a position  to  say  “ if  the  strange  pri- 
vilege has  been  exercised  latterly,’’  or,  indeed,  if 
at  all.  Thoresby  says  somewhere  in  his  Ducatus 
(but  I cannot  find  the  page,  and  the  index  is  at 
fault),  that  the  right  was  conferred  in  considera- 
tion of  the  gift  of  the  stone,  but  Dr.  Whitaker,  in 
a note  at  p.  239.,  proves  by  documentary  evidence 
that  the  stone  was  not  given,  R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton  Carew,  co.  Durham. 

Womanly  Heels  : “ Ponerse  en  chapines"  (2“'^  S. 
iii.  307.)  — The  chapines,  in  Spanish,  were  a kind 
of  clog  or  overshoe,  supposed*at  one  time  to  be 
more  properly  the  dress  of  married  ladies.  Hence 
the  phrase  '•'■poner  en  chapines,”  used  actively  (“  to 
put  in  clogs  or  overshoes’’),  means  to  espouse  a 
woman,  to  marry.  The  same  phrase  used  in  the 
middle  form,  but  with  a passive  signification, 
‘■'■ponerse  en  chapines”  (“  to  be  put  in  clogs  or 
overshoes,’’)  applies  to  the  woman,  and  means  to 
he  married.  Usually,  however,  it  is  applied,  per- 
haps invidiously,  in  cases  where  the  bride  is  raised 
by  the  alliance  to  a higher  position  in  society.  Is 
not  something  similar  meant  by  the  not  very  flat- 
tering phrase  in  our  own  language,  “ a cat  in 
pattens  ? ’’ 

Ponerse  en  cliapvnes”  is  also  applied  to  any 
individual  who,  without  merit  or  qualifications,  is 


advanced  or  raised  to  honour  : for' instance,  where, 
in  the  public  service,  an  unworthy  person  is  pro- 
moted through  interest  over  the  heads  of  the  meri- 
torious, which  I suppose  sometimes  happens  — in 

Spain. 

The  chapines  sometimes  had  high  heels,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  wearer’s  apparent  sta- 
ture. So  that  ponerse  en  chapines  ’’  is  in  a mea- 
sure equivalent  to  the  English  expression  “ to  be 

set  on  stilts.” 

What  has  been  offered  may  possibly  throw  some 
light  on  the  phrase  “ womanly  heels.”  Perhaps 
the  querist  will  have  the  kindness  to  state  where 
it  occurs. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  add,  that  the  Spanish 
idea  of  regarding  a particular  kind  of  clogs  or 
overshoes  as  proper  to  married  women,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  term  “ shoeing-horn,”  as  em- 
ployed in  Kent.  “ Shoeing-horn,”  says  Halliwell, 
“ is  anything  which  helps  to  draw  something  on,  an 
inducement.”  In  Kent,  when  a lass  has  a fancy 
for  a lad,  and  attempts  to  attract  his  attention  by 
encouraging  another,  it  is  said  of  that  other,  “ she 
wants  to  make  a shoeing-horn  of  him  in  other 
words,  she  wishes,  through  his  instrumentality, 
“ ponerse  en  chapines”  Thomas  Boys. 

Johnny  the  Bear  ” (2°'^  S.  iii.  348.) — In  reply 
to  this  Query  I beg  to  say,  that  about  a quarter 
of  a century  since  an  eminent  physician  flourished 
who  declared  ruthless  war  against  tight  lacing, 
&c.  as  regards  ladies,  and  overfeeding,  &c.  as  re- 
gards gentlemen.  His  opinions  were  given  in  a 
plain  unmistakeable  manner  — the  right  word  (al- 
though sometimes  a strong  one)  in  the  right  place. 
The  name  of  this  gentleman  was  John  Abernethy, 
which  some  terrified  dandy  no  doubt  anagram- 
matised into  “ Johnny  the  Bear,”  in  revenge  for 
the  fright  and  the  dose  the  physician  had  given 
him.  J.  E. 

O seri  studiorum ! John  Abernethy.  C. 


^{tfcrlTauemia,  ' 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Had  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Eluci- 
dations, been  edited  by  a Frenchman,  he  would  doubtless 
have  described  the  work  as  “ Cromwell  painted  b5'  him- 
self,” and  there  would  have  been  considerable  propriety 
in  so  designating  it;  for  although  Mr.  Carlyle  lias 
mounted  the  picture  in  a goodly  framework  of  appro- 
riate  and  most  characteristic  illustration,  the  picture  is 
y the  great  Master  himself ; and  these  three  volumes 
present  us  with  a wondrous  portrait,  vigorous  in  outline, 
deep  and  broad  in  its  shadows,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  His 
Highness  the  Protector.  The  third  volume,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  completes  the  new  edition  of  this  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  history,  and  which  is  made  j'ct 
more  valuable  and  useful  by  a full  and  well  prepared 
Index. 

The  new  volume  just  issued  (the  fifth)  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell’s Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
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Great  Seal  of  England,  extends  from  the  accession  of 
William  and  Slary  to  the  death  of  Lord  Harcourt  in 
1727 ; and  embraces  biographies  of  Maynard,  Trevor, 
Lord  Somers,  Wright,  Lord  Cowper,  and  Lord  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Smith,  having  taken  up  the  fanciful,  if  not  in- 
genious, theory  that  the  plfiys  attributed  to  Shakspeare 
were  in  reality  written  by  Bacon,  not  discouraged  by  the 
failure  of  his  first  attempt  to  establish  his  opinion,  has 
issued  a larger  book  upon  the  same  subject.  Bacon  and 
Shaksjyeare,  an  Inquiry  touching  Plays,  Playhouses,  and 
Play-writers  in  the  Days  of  Elizaheth,  by  W.  H.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  assumes  that  Shakspeare’s  is  a negative  his- 
tory : •'  of  his  life  all  that  we  positively  know  is  the  period 
of  his  death.”  We,  in  our  simplicity,  think  that  the 
entry  of  his  baptism  in  the  Stratford  Register  is  as  good 
evidence  of  his  birth,  as  that  of  his  burial  is  of  his  death. 
This  is  one  specimen  of  the  style  of  argument  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Smith.  Another  is,  that  “there  is  not, 
among  all  the  records  and  traditions  handed  down  to  us, 
any  statement  that  he  was  ever  seen  writing  or  producing 
a manuscript.”  Is  this  an  argument  ? If  it  is,  we  can  by 
the  same  process  show  that  Chaucer  did  not  write  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  or  Spenser  The  Fairy  Queen.  Again, 
we  read  if  the  w'orks  now  attributed  to  Shakspeare  “had 
descended  to  us  without  any  tradition  as  to  the  name  of 
the  author,  and  our  only  information  respecting  them  had 
been  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  period  at  which  thej' 
were  written,  that  we  should  in  that  case  have  attributed 
them  to  William  Shakspeare  is  in  the  highest  degree 
doubtful.”  Not  at  all : if  they  had  been  anonymous,  and 
we  had  never  heard  of  Shakspeare  (and  it  is  only  his 
writings  which  have  made  Shakspeare  known),  it  is  not 
doubtful,  but  decided ; we  should  never  have  attributed 
the  plays  to  Shakspeare.  Such  being  Mr.  Smith’s  style 
of  argument,  the  reader  will  judge  how  far  he  is  likely  to 
make  oukthe  verj'  absurd  case — for  absurd  we  must  now 
pronounce  it  — which  he  lias  undertaken  to  establish. 

A sale  of  autograph  letters,  chiefly  of  foreign  auto- 
graphs, but  including  some  few  English  celebrities,  which 
took  place  at  the  auction-rooms  of  Messrs.  Puttick  and 
Simpson,  in  Piccadilly,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  week, 
serves  to  show  that  rare  autographs,  not  less  than  rare 
books,  bear  a rapidly -increasing  price,  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  this  sale  having  produced  three  and  four  times 
the  sums  for  which  they  were  purchased  no  longer  ago 
than  last  season : — Lot  11.  A most  charming  letter  from 
Princess  Amelia,  3’oungest  daughter  of  George  III.,  ad- 
dressed “ My  poor  Mary,”  to  an  orphan  who  had  enjoyed 
her  protection,  but  had  been  guilty  of  some  misconduct, 
and  filled  with  most  touching  appeals  to  the  erring  girl  to 
retrace  her  steps,  sold  for  Zl.  10s.  (This  letter  was  pur- 
chased in  Mr.  Ra_v’s  sale  for  10s.)  — Lot  66.  Bishop  Bos- 
suet,  a letter  concerning  the  reading  of  mj'stic  authors, 
&c.,  27  4s.  — Lot  92.  Lodovico  Carracci,  a letter  relative 
to  some  picture,  2/.  10s.  — Lot  118.  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
who  gave  absolution  to  Henry  IV.  on  his  abjuration  of 
Protestantism,  a letter  apologising  for  something  which 
had  given  offence  to  the  King,  Zl.  3s. — Lot  145.  Richard 
Cromwell’s  signature  to  a lease,  Zl.  — Lot  159.  Diane  de 
Poictiers,  Mistress  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  a letter, 
47  8s.  — Lot  166.  Edward  IV.  of  England,  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Brittan)-,  about  some  slanders  which  had  been 
circulated,  107  10s.  — Lot  216.  Thomas  Gra}’-,  poet,  letter 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson ; commences  “ Dear  (Reverend) 
Bill.v,”  27  2s.  — Lot  234.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a lettre 
d’amour  to  Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  containing  some  amatory 
and  free  allusions,  67  6s.  — Lot  301.  Louis  XIV.,  letter  to 
D’Aguesseau,  on  the  death  of  his  Queen,  Marie  Therese 
d’Autriche,  37  os.  — Lot  332.  Sign  iilanual  of  “ Mar^’e 
the  Queen  ” to  a Wardrobe  Warrant,  dated  .June  20, 1557, 
47  6s.  — Lot  383.  Napoleon  I.,  a scheme  for  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  harbour  of  Portovecchio,  in  Corsic.a,  three 


pages,  37  — Lot  481.  A most  interesting  Letter  from 
Robert  Southey  to  R.  Duppa,  Nov.  22,  1805,  47 ; giving 
particulars  of  a recent  tour  in  Scotland,  visit  to  Melrose,  a 
day’s  salmon-spearing  (“  a singular,  savage  sport  ”),  visit 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (“  a pleasant  man,  of  open  and 
friendly  manners,  so  full  of  topographical  anecdote,  that 
having  seen  him  you  must  be  perfectly  well  satisfied  how 
well  history  may  be  preserved  by  tradition  ”)  ; his  meet- 
ing with  Jeffrej’,  &c.  Relative  to  the  review  of  Madoc 
by  the  latter,  he  says,  “ a man  who  has  been  reviewed 
about  fifty  times,  which  is  my  case,  is  hardened  to  such 
things;  besides,  bj'  God’s  blessing,  such  praise  or  such 
censure  as  can  be  bespoke  for  five  guineas  a sheet  can 
neither  help  nor  harm  mo  now.  Thej'  who  fling  dirt  at 
me  will  only  dirt  their  own  hands,  for  I am  out  of  reach.” 
— Lot  490.  Dean  Swift’s  letter  to  Mr.  Philips,  at  Copen- 
hagen, March  8,  1708-9 ; believed  to  be  unpublished, 
57  7s.  6(2.  In  this  letter  he  says,  “ Critic  Dennis  vows  to 
G — these  operas  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and 
brings  examples  from  antiquity  to  prove  it.  A good  old 
ladj'  five  miles  out  town  askt  me  tother  day  what  these 
uproars  were  that  her  daughter  -was  alwa3's  going  to.”  — 
Lot  494.  Torquato  Tasso,  a Poetical  Letter,  entirel3'  au- 
tograph, 137  — Lot  513.  Louise  de  la  Misericorde,  the 
famous  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere,  a letter  to  M.  Daulicr, 
57  2s.  Zd.  — Lot  515.  Paul  Veronese,  painter,  letter  to  his 
patron,  M.  A.  Gandini,  37  7s. 

Books  Received.  — Tobacco,  its  History,  Cultivation, 
Manufacture,  and  A.dulterations.  IC%  Use  considered  with 
reference  to  its  Influence  on  the  Human  Constitution.  B3^ 
A.  Steinmetz,  Esq.  A clever  little  book,  well  deserving 
perusal  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Tobacco  Contro- 
versy is  exciting  so  much  attention. 

M Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Stammering,  b}’  .James  Hunt, 
Ph.  D.,  &c.  In  this  third  edition  of  his  Treatise,  Mr. 
Hunt’s  object  is  for  the  first  time  to  furnish  a clear  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  numerous  causes  producing 
impediment  of  speech,  and  the  various  means  proposed 
for  their  removal. 

The  History  ayid  Description  of  the  Walls  of  Colchester, 
by  P.  M.  Duncan.  A reprint  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  Esse.v  Archceologieal  Society  of  Dr.  Duncan’s  learned 
and  interesting  dissertation  on  the  walls  of  Colonia  Cainu- 
lodunum. 

Notices  of  the  Ellises  of  France  (^from  the  Time  of 
Charlemagne'),  and  of  England  (^from  the  Conquest),  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  W.  Smith  Ellis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
No.  1.  To  be  continued  Quarterly.  The  author,  obviousU' 
an  enthusiast,  announces  that  if  the  work  is  sufficiently 
encouraged  to  jirevent  pecuniar3'  loss,  the  second  Number 
shall  contain  Pedigrees  of  all  the  Ellises  and  Fitz- 
Ellises. 

River  Gardens,  being  an  Account  of  the  Best  Methods  of 
Cultivating  Fresh-ivater  Plants  in  Aquaria,  in  such  a 
Manner  as  to  afford  suitable  Abodes  to  ornamental  Fish 
and  many  interesting  Kinds  of  Aquatic  Animals,  83'  H. 
Noel.  This  is  a companion  volume  to  the  Ocean  Gardens 
by  the  same  author,  noticed  by  us  some  few  months  since. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


S^v7FT’s  Lbtteiis.  8vo.  London,  iru. 

Quarterly  Review.  Nos.  1.  to  5.  12, 13.  19. 187.  195.  197. 193.  291, 
Loudon’s  Sonuun.  Horticolt.  Nos.  5,  6.  8,9,10.  Published  by  W. 
Smith,  Fleet  Street. 

pEpy*’ jMrmoius.  Last  Edition.  Vol.IV. 

Bvro.v’s  Works.  10- Vol.  Edition.  Voi-II.  12mo. 

Tue  Freebooter.  1323-4.  A Periodical. 


*«*  Letters,  statin;?  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriao^  frcc^  to  bo 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  Hl  Daldy,  Publuhcrs  ot  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  180.  Fleet  Street. 
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Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Tab:  History  op  Little  Jack.  By  the  Author  of  Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  unabridged  Edition,  with  the  rough  woodcuts. 

The  History  of  the  Robins.  A Tale. 

JoHANNlS  HarDUINI  AD  CENSDRAM  VETERtTM  ScRTPTOROM  PROLEGOMENA 

[edentb  Olivexo  cum  Prefatione  Gul.  Bowyeri].  liOndini.  1766. 
8vo. 

Wanted  by  C.  Forbes^  3,  Elm  Court,  Temple.  E.  C. 


Plain  Sermons.  By  Contributors  to  the  “Tracts  for  the  Times.” 
Clean  Second-hand  copies  of  all  the  Volumes  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Wanted  by  Rev,  J,  B,  Wilkinsony  Weston  Market  Rectory,  Harling, 
Norfolk. 


jjaticerf  ta  Corrc^})0iilteHW. 

Communications  received  {with  thanks\  hut  which  have  been  anticipated 
hy  other  Co7TC£po7u?cnte  — Zeus ; J.  H.  D-f-y;  C.  Briggs;  J.  Ss.  ; H. 
M.  Herds  ; J.  Doran  ; C.  H.  Stewart  ; Esxb  ; L.  M.  M,  R. ; L.  J.  N.; 
C.  ; JosxixiA  ; E.;  H.;  D.  D. 


E.  B.  It  will  he  seenby  the  notices  of  the  death  of  the  late  J/r.  Coulson, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  article  in  The  Quarterly  in  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Lord  Lyttelton  was  Junius,  Mr.  Couhon  is 
said  to  have  left  a volume  ready  for  the  press  on  the  sajnc  subject. 

SwiFTiANA,  in  our  next  number.  We  hope  shortly  to  resume  the  Curll 
Papers. 

OxoNiBNsis  will  find  the  line — 

. “ From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ’ ' — 
in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

A.  A.  D.  The  Rev.  John  Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy  were 
first  published  by  Murray  in  1824.  See  The  Quarterly  Theological  Re- 
view, vol.  i.  p,  499., /or  a critical  notice  of  them. 

B.  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni  is  a common  book.  Quakerism  Anato- 
mized and  Confuted,  TAomasJeuner,  1670,  is  rare.  No  copy  of  it  is 
to  he  found  in  the  British  M^iseum  or  the  Bodleian. 

Errata.  — 2ndS.  iii.  396.  col.  2. 1.  35.,/)r  “ inbana  ” read  “ urbana,” 
and  1. 37., /or  “ Imoque  ” read  “ Quoque.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half-’ 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed. 


Arundel  society.  — 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  TINTO- 
RETTO. 

“ CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE.”  and 
“ CHRIST  BEARING  THE  CROSS,” 

from  the  celebrated  Paintings  in  the  Scuola  di 
San  Rocco  at  Venice,  wHh  Mr.  Ruakin’s  de- 
scription. 

Photographed  expressly  for  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Rainford. 

Price  to  Members,  5s.  each ; to  Strangers, 
7s.  6d.  each.  With  Wrapper  and  Letter-Press. 

JOHN  NORTON,  Secretary. 
24.  Old  Bond  Street, 

May,  1857. 
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VALUABLE  PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES  effected  in  this  Office  do  not  be- 
come void  through  temporary  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing a Premium,  as  permission  is  given  upon 
application  to  suspend  the  payment  at  interest, 
according  to  the  conditions  detailed  in  the 
Prospeotiis. 

LOANS  from  100?.  to  500Z.  granted  on  real  or 
first-rate  Personal  Security. 

Specimens  of  Rates  of  Premium  for  Assuring 
100/,,  with  a Share  in  three-fourths  of  the 
Profits : — 


Age 

£ s. 

d. 

Age 

£ 8.  d. 

17  - 

- 14 

4 

32  - 

- 2 10  8 

22  - 

- 1 18 

8 

37- 

- 2 18  6 

27  - 

- 2 4 

5 

42- 

- 3 8 2 

ARTHUR 

3CRATCHLEY,  M.A., 

F.R.A.8., 

Actuary. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES._To  Clergymen, 
Solicitors,  and  Others  engaged  in  the  Form- 
ation or  Management  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Now  ready,  5s. 

Ninth  Edition  of  MR.  SCRATCHLEY’S 
TREATISE  on  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SO- 
CIETIES, FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES,  AND 
SAVINGS’  BANKS,  with  a Mathematical 
Appendix,  Rules,  and  Tables. 


Living  celebrities,  a 

Series  of  Photographic  Portraits,  by 
MAULL  & POLYBLANK.  The  Number  for 
MAY  contains, 

MAJ.-GENERAL  SIR  W.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
BART., 

■with  Memoir. 

MAULL  & POLYBLANK,  55.  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  187a.  Piccadilly  ; and  DAVID 
BOGUE,  Fleet  Street. 


■VIEW  OPERA  GLASS,  “The 

1 1 Princess  Alice.”  made  by,  and  to  be  had 
only  of,  MURRAY  & HEATH,  43.  PIC- 
CADILLY, Two  Doors  from  Sackville  Street, 
This  elegant  opera  glass,  which  is  entirely 
English  make,  possesses  every  recommenda- 
tion necessary  to  ensure  it  the  highest  favour. 

Purchasers  are  invited  to  test  it  against  the 
most  expensive  glasses.  Price,  with  case, 
3Z._10s.  and  4Z.  10s. 

Race  glasses,  telescopes,  and  spectacles,  the 
best  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  aquarium,  marine 

andFRESHWATER.-The  LARGEST, 
BEST,  and  most  VARIED  SALE-STOCK  in 
the  WORLD  of  LIVING  MARINE  ANI- 
MALS and  SEAWEEDS,  comprising  up- 
wards of  TEN  THOUSAND  SPECIMENS, 
including  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED 
SPECIES,  exclusively  contributed  from  the 
richest  spots  of  the  British  coast,  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  THIRTY  LARGE  PLATE- 
GLASS  TANKS,  aggregatingEIGHT  HUN- 
DRED GALLONS  OF  SEA-WATER.— 
MR.  W.  ALFRED  LLOYD  has  removed  from 
St.  John  Street  Road  to  more  commodious  and 
specially  arranged  premises,  as  under.  A de- 
tailed LIST  on  application.  Every  variety  of 
the  requisite  APPARATUS.  All  the  BOOKS 
on  the  subject.  The  most  delicate  organiza- 
tions packed  to  go  any  distance.  A long  course 
of  experiments  has  at  length  so  perfected  AR- 
TIFICIAL SEAWATER,  that  it  is  analyti- 
cally correct,  and  answers  every  purpose.  Sole 
Agent  for  the  celebrated  TANKS  of  Sanders 
and  Woolcott,  and  at  the  same  prices. 

W.  ALFORD  LLOYD,  19.  & 20.  Portland 
Road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 


Dr.  KAHN’S  MUSEUM,  4. 

COVENTRY  STREET,  Leicester 
Square.  Programme:  Lectures  by  DR.  KAHN, 
daily,  at  3 o’clock,  on  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  topics,  and  by  DR.  SEXTON, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  as  follows  : At  half-past  1, 
the  Phenomena,  Curiosities,  and  Philosophy  of 
the  Sense  of  Sight.  At  4,  the  Great  Tobacco 
Controversy.  At  half-past  7,  the  Food  we  eat ; 
its  Uses,  Preparation,  Adulteration,  and  Di- 
gestion. The  Museum  contains  1,000  Models 
and  Preparations,  and  is  wholly  unrivalled  in 
the  world.  Open  daily,  (for  Gentlemen  only), 
from  10  till  10.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogues, 
containing  Dr.  Kahn’s  Lectures,  Gratis  to 
Visitors, 


Photography. — Messrs. 

T.  OTTEWILL  & CO.,  Wholesale,  Re- 
tail, and  Export  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers,  Charlotte  Terrace, 
Caledonian  Road,  London, beg  to  inform  tlie 
Trade  and  Public  generally,  tliat  they  have 
erected  extensive  Workshops  adjoining  their 
former  Shops,  and  having  now  the  largest  Jla- 
nufactory  in  England  for  the  make  of  Cameras, 
they  are  enabled  to  execute  w'ith  despatch  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with — The  Ma- 
terials and  Workmanship  of  the  first  class. 
Their  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  ap- 
plication. 


For  family  arms  send 

NAME  and  COUNTY.  Plain  Sketch, 
2s.  ; in  Colours,  3s.  6<Z.  Family  Pedigrees 
traced  from  Monastic  Records,  •“  Domesday 
Book,"  and  other  valuable  Records,  at  the 
British  Museum,  fee  5s.  Arms  painted  on 
Vellum,  16s.  ; Crest  on  Seal  or  Rin^,  6s.  Qd. 
Information  obtained  from  the  College  of 
Arms.  Lever  Press,  with  Crest  Die,  for  stamp- 
ing P^er,  18s.  Ecclesiastical.  Documentary, 
and  Official  Seals,  best  style  onl}'. 

T.  CULLETON,  Heraldic  Designer  and  En- 
graver to  the  Queen,  2.  Long  Acre,  one  door 
from  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 


ll/flCROSCOPES— J.  AMA- 

ItX  DIO’S  BOTANICAL  MICROSCOPES, 

gacked  in  Mahogany  Case,  with  three  Powers, 
ondenser.  Pincers,  and  two  Slides,  will  show 
the  Animalculae  in  water.  Price  18s.  6d. 
Address,  JOSEPH  AMADIO,  7.  Throgmorton 
Street. 

A large  assortment  of  Achromatic  Micro- 
scopes. 


Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Post  Free,  CcZ. 

QPECTACLES  : when  to  wear, 

O and  how  to  use  them,  addressed  to  those 
who  value  their  Sight.  By  CHARLES  A. 
LONG. 

BLAND  & LONG,  Opticians  to  the  Queen, 
153.  Fleet  Street,  London. 


Mat  TRASSES  war- 
ranted NOT  TO  WEAR  HOL- 
LOW IN  THE  MIDDLE.  — HEAL  & SON 
have  patenteed  an  Improvement  in  the  maim- 
factme  of  Mattrasses,  which  prevents  the  ma- 
terial felting  into  a mass,  as  it  does  in  all 
Mattrasses  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tlie 
PATENT  MATTRASSES  arc  made  of  the 
very  best  Wool  and  Horse-Hair  only,  are 
rather  thicker  than  usual,  and  the  prices  are 
but  a trifle  higher  than  other  gcod  Mattrasses. 
Their  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM 
FURNITURE  contains  also  theprices  of  their 
Patent  Mattrasses,  and  is  SENT  FREE  BY 
POST. 

HEAL  & SON,  196.  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

W. 
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NOTES  ON  Prescott’s  “philip  ii." 

The  great  boon  conferred  upon  the  literary 
■world  by  Prescott,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  the  Second,  is  more  particularly  gratifying  to 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  still  more  to  those  who  have  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  latter  impressions,  the  following  trifling  in- 
accuracies or  exaggerations  are  gleaned  from  the 
mass  of  information  with  no  unfriendly  hand. 
That  the  author  may  be  induced  to  blot  these 
blemishes  from  his  pages,  is  the  only  hope  that 
prompts  this  efibrt  to  make  the  work  more  gene- 
rally acceptable,  through  a more  faithful  adhe- 
rence to  reality. 

On  the  subject  of  Brussels  Cathedral  (vol.  i. 
p.  260.),  the  following  extract  from  a private 
letter  is  appended  as  a note  : — 

“The  setting  sun  was  streaming  through  the  rich- 
colored  panes  of  the  magnificent  windows  that  ‘ rise  from 
the  floor’  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Cathedral,  ‘some  hundred 
feet  in  height,’  ” 

The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  and  Miraculous  Sacra- 
ment was  built  in  1537  ; the  Chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Deliverance  in  1649.  The  windows  in 
these  chapels  are  the  most  elevated  in  the  church, 
and  may  descend  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  floor  : 
to  say  that  windows  rise  from  the  pavement,  is  an 
attempt  to  verify  an  anomaly  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  “ Some  hundred  feet  in  height.” 
“ Some,”  in  the  minimum,  must  have  reference  to 
iivo;  and  we  are  thus  called  upon  to  imagine  a 
vaulting,  beneath  which  the  towers  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  or  those  of  York  Cathedral,  or 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  might  stand  erect.  Vault- 
ings are  rarely  elevated  one  hundred  feet ; York 
does  exceed  this  by  a few  feet ; Cologne  probably 
by  more,  but  both  fall  far  short  of  the  height 
proposed. 

“ Queen  Elizabeth”  (vol.  i.  p.  459.).  “ And  the 
politic  Queen  assigned  them  (the  reformers)  also 
the  '•seaport'  of  Norwich  as  a residence.”  This 
geographical  error  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
pardonable,  but  the  repetition  of  it  in  the  nine- 
teenth is  far  better  avoided.  The  recent  attempt 
by  means  of  tug-boats  to  float  a few  sea-borne 
vessels  to  Norwich,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  revival  of  an  evident  error. 

“Burning  the  churches”  (vol.  ii.  p.  80.).  This 
implies  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifices, 
which,  if  ever  perpetrated,  could  only  have  been 
done  to  a limited  extent.  The  tracery  in  the 
windows  of  the  village  churches  is  mostly  de- 
stroyed throughout  the  country,  but  this  mischief 
is  chiefly  perpetrated  by  modern  iconoclasts.  In 
rambling  over  the  vast  space  on  the  right  bank  of 


the  Scheldt,  the  scene  of  the  irruption  under 
Thoulouse,  many  very  ancient  churches  will  be 
found,  all  like  our  own,  of  mixed  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, and  bearing  evidence  either  of  violence  or 
decay ; but  the  great  probability  is,  that  no  church 
will  be  found  erected  in  the  subsequent  century 
to  these  disastrous  wars. 

The  church  in  the  Port  of  Lillo  is  an  exception, 
which  has  probably  been  erected  as  often  as  the 
place  has  been  besieged.  Eckeren,  the  neai-est 
village  to  the  encampment,  possesses  a remarkably 
fine  example  of  ancient  church  architecture. 
Oerden  has  an  early  pile,  with  the  exception  of 
the  east  end.  Austruwel  itself  has  a modern  nave 
attached  to  an  ancient  tower. 

“Bridge  over  the  Scheldt”  (vol.  ii.  p.  81.).  An 
order  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  close  the  Ports 
of  Antwerp  continued : 

“ Who  had  moreover  caused  a bridge  across  the  Scheldt 
to  he  broken  down,  'to  cutoff’  all  communications  be- 
tween ‘ the  City  and  the  Camp  of  Thoulouse.’  ” 

The  mighty  achievement  of  joining  land  to  land 
by  engineering  was  in  this  locality  reserved  to 
some  future  but  not  distant  period.  The  village 
of  Austruwel,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  is  on 
the  "same  bank”  of  the  Scheldt  as  Antwerp  ; but 
there  are  small  streams  tributary  to  that  river, 
and  others  supplying  the  fosses ; over  these  it  is 
very  probable  bridges  were  thrown,  particularly 
the  Laerche,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  chief 
conflict. 

Austruwel,  speaking  of  this  village  (vol.  ii. 
p.  81.),  the  Scheldt  “ which  washes  the  base  of  the 
‘ high  land ' occupied  by  the  village.”  This  is  a 
flagrant^maccuracy ; it  is  well-known  to  all  tra- 
vellers that  the  river  is  far  above  the  level  of  the 
land.  The  sentence  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
amazing  district  which  a rupture  of  the  dykes 
might  submerge  in  the  brief  space  of  a single 
night.  Henry  Daveney. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  ROWLAND  LANGHARNE. 

This  gallant  officer,  who  so  skilfully  defended 
Pembroke  Castle  during  its  memorable  siege  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  1648,  was  a scion  of  an  an- 
cient family  which  for  centuries  resided  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Langharne,  Esq.,  of  St.  Bride’s,  by  his  wife  Jenet, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  Knt.,  of  Orielton,  co. 
of  Pembroke.  Rowland  Langharne  was  appointed 
by  the  Parliament  Major-General  of  the  counties 
of  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan  ; and,  as 
I mentioned  in  a former  article,  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  compelling  the  king’s  lieutenant,  the 
Earl  of  Carbery,  to  abandon  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke. For  this,  and  other  services,  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  March  4,  1645,  settled  the  estate  of 
Slebech,  in  Pembrokeshire,  upon  General  Lang- 
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harne  and  his  heirs  ; which  grant  was  revoked  on 
October  18,  1649,  being  the  year  after  his  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  defence  of  Pembroke  on  behalf 
of  the  king.  By  the  last  act,  the  estate  was  re- 
settled upon  Col.  Thomas  Horton,  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  brigade,  as  a reward  for  the  vic- 
tory which  they  gained  over  the  forces  of  General 
Langharne  on  May  8,  1648.  In  this  engagement 
Langharne  was  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners 
were  taken.  After  the  surrender  of  Pembroke 
Castle,  General  Langharne,  Col.  Poyer,  and  an- 
other, were  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Parliament ; and  although  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wrote  to  Fairfax  on  their  behalf,  threatening  re- 
taliation in  case  of  extreme  measures  being  car- 
ried out  against  them,  they  were  condemned  to 
death  in  April,  1649,  by  a council  of  war ; and 
Cromwell  sent  an  order  to  them  to  draw  lots  to 
determine  which  of  them  should  die.  In  two  of 
these  lots  were  written  the  words,  “ Life  given  by 
God  the  third  was  a blank.  The  prisoners  not 
choosing  to  be  the  instruments  of  their  own  des- 
tiny, a child  drew  the  lots ; and  the  lot  fell  on 
Poyer  to  die,  who  was  shot  in  Covent  Garden, 
April  25,  1649.  (Fenton’s  Pembrokeshire.')  Gen. 
Langharne  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Button,  Knt.,  a distinguished  Arctic  voyager,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  a son  and  daughter.  His 
grandson,  John  Langharne,  Esq.,  of  Saint  Bride’s, 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  was  married,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1698,  to  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lewis  Wogan,  Esq.,  of  Boulston,  in  the  same 
county,  and  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Phillips,  “ the  matchless  Orinda.”  The  line  is  now 
extinct.  I have  before  me  a commission-granted 
by  General  Langharne  to  his  nephew  Vaughan 
Langharne  of  Pont-faen,  in  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, Esq.,  as  cornet  in  a troop  of  horse.  It  is 
written  on  vellum,  and  sealed  with  the  Langharne 
crest,  a lion’s  head,  erased,  or  ; motto,  “ Ostentare 
jugulum  pro  capite  alterius.”  Both  seal  and 
parchment  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
commission  is  to  this  effect : — 

“ Rowland  Langharne,  Esq^®,  nominated  and  apointed 
Serjeant-Major  Generali  of  y“  flforces  Raised,  or  to  be 
Raised,  w‘*>in  y®  severall  Counties  of  Pembrook,  Car- 
marthen and  Cardigan  for  y°  Seruice  of  Kinge,  Par- 
liament and  Kingdome, 

“ To  Vaughan  Langharne,  Cornett. 

“ Whereas  y®  place  of  Corn*  to  y“  troope  of  horse  under 
y®  comaunde  of  Capt“  Thomas  Evans,  is  at  this  time 
voide  and  att  my  dispose.  These  are  therefore  to  recquire 
and  Authorize  you  to  make  your  Repaire  to  y®  said 
Troope,  and  take  y®  same  into  your  charge  as  Cornett  for 
y®  Seruice  of  King,  Parliam*,  and  Kingdome ; VVillinge 
and  Comaunding  all  inferior  Officers  and  Souldiers  of  y® 
saide  Troope  to  obey  3'ou  as  their  Cornett  for  j'®  service 
above  menccied  accordinge  to  this  Comission  giuen  j-ou. 
And  you  likewise  to  obey  and  ffollowe  such  orders  "and 
Direcions  ns  you  shall  Receiue  from  mj'selfe  or  the  supe- 
rior officers  of  y®  Armie  accordinge  to  y®  Discipline  of 


Warre.  Giuen  under  my  hande  and  seale  this  ffirst  daie 
of  October,  1644. 

“ Rowland  Langharne.” 
John  Payin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


SWIPTIANA. 

Swift  and  Stella,  — Happening  to  open  Dr. 
Wilde’s  interesting  volume.  The  Closing  Years  of 
Dean  Swift's  Life  (1849),  I lighted  upon  the  pas- 
sage in  which  he  hints  that  Stella  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Swift  his  son, 
consequently  Stella’s  half-brother.  This  would 
account,  as  Dr.  Wilde  remarks,  for  many  hitherto 
inexplicable  portions  of  Swift’s  conduct  relative 
to  both  Stella  and  Vanessa.  Why  should  Swift’s 
mother  have  sent  him  to  solicit  the  patronage  of 
Temple  ? There  was  no  relationship,  though  this 
has  been  asserted.  And  why  should  Temple  have 
interested  himself  so  warmly  in  the  young  and 
unprepossessing  Swift  ? The  circumstances  are 
related  by  Wilde  ; but  Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to 
dispose  of  this  theory  by  the  statement  that  Swift’s 
parents  resided  in  Ireland  from  before  1665  until 
his  birth  in  November,  1667,  and  that  Temple 
was  residing  as  ambassador,  in  Holland,  from 
April,  1666,  until  January,  1668.  We  have  also 
Temple’s  own  statement  (^Essay  upon  the  Advance- 
ment of  Trade  in  Ireland),  that  he  was  absent 
from  Ireland  from  1663  to  1673.  Is  it  certain 
that  Temple  did  not  pay  a visit  to  his  father  and 
friends  in  Dublin  in  February,  1667  ? I see  from 
Burke’s  Peerage  that  he  was  created  a baronet, 
and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  January  31, 
1665 — meaning,  I suppose,  1665-6.  Writing  at 
present  in  the  country  away  from  books,  I cannot 
decide  the  point,  but  it  should  be  definitively  set 
at  rest,  and  hence  I invoke  the  friendly  aid  of  “ H. 
& Q.”  Establish  the  same  paternity  for  Swift  and 
Stella  (Temple’s  gallantries  are  admitted),  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  Swift’s  conduct  vanishes  — with- 
out it  all  is  cold,  heartless,  and  apparently  in- 
scrutable. A.  B. 


“ Gulliver f as  used  by  Swift : its  Meaning 
(2"“*  S.  iii.  229.)  — The  names  of  Gulliver  and 
Gulliford  are  quite  common  in  parts  of  Somerset, 
viz.  about  Kilmington,  Stourton,  and  Brewham; 
and  I have  frequently  seen  them  spelt  both  ways 
(I  believe  them  originally  to  have  been  the  same) 
on  carts,  and  over  the  doors  of  public  houses,  in 
the  latter  instance  once  only.  Many  years  ago  I 
remember  passing  a cart  in  that  neighbourhood, 
with  the  name  Gulliver  on  it,  and  remarked  to 
my  father,  with  whom  I was  walking,  that  it  was 
the  same  name  as  the  hero  of  Swift’s  book  : upon 
which  my  father  told  me  Swift  had  met  with  the 
name  precisely  in  the  same  manner ; that  he  was, 
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when  contemplating  his  intended  work,  much  in 
want  of  a name,  and  that  when  out  walking  or 
riding  one  day,  I know  not  where,  a cart  passed 
him  with  “ Gulliver  ” on  it,  which  he  at  once  de- 
cided should  be  the  name  of  his  hero,  as  it  was 
quite  uncommon.  For  the  same  reason  my  fa- 
ther also  informed  me  he  chose  Lemuel.  I do  not 
at  all  know  my  father’s  authority  for  this  little 
history,  but  I well  remember  his  giving  it  me. 
Mr.  Riley’s  suggestion  as  to  the  probable  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  certainly  very  ingenious ; but 
from  the  name  being  an  old  one  in  the  county 
mentioned  (and  it  may  be  in  others),  I am  inclined 
to  believe  Swift  himself  saw  it  during  one  of  his 
journeys,  and  that  he  did  not  invent  it.  Henri. 


Swift,  Portrait  of  (2”*  S.  ii.  21.  96.  158.  199. 
509.)  — I do  not  observe  that  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  made  reference  to  Swift’s  Miscel- 
lanies (published  by  H.  Curll,  1727,  during  his 
father’s  disgrace),  “ with  his  effigies  curiously  en- 
graven by  Mr.  Vertue.”  The  work  is  advertised 
in  a voluminous  catalogue  of  Curll’s  publications, 
appended  to  Memoirs  (f  the  late  Bishop  Aiterbury, 
by  Thomas  Stackhouse,  and  published  by  Curll. 
It  would  be  worth  inquiry  whether  this  “effigies” 
really  was  by  Vertue,  and  whether  it  is  not  the 
earliest  mentioned  portrait  of  Swift. 

Henry  T.  Riley. 


Wilkie’s  “ rent  day.” 

The  principal  group  of  figures  in  Wilkie’s 
“Rent  Day,”  is  accurately  explained  in  the  letter- 
press  description  of  his  published  works.  When 
the  picture  first  appeared,  I was  told  by  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Wilkie  what  the  painter  intended 
to  represent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  most  prominent 
figure  is  an  old  man,  in  a light-coloured  great- 
coat, standing  at  the  steward’s  table.  The  key  to 
the  explanation  is,  that  this  old  man  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  deaf.  He  has  paid  his  money, 
as  he  supposes  correctly.  But  the  steward,  whose 
countenance  expresses  craft  and  rapacity,  imagines 
there  is  some  mistake.  He  grasps  with  one  hand 
the  bank  notes,  and  is  endeavouring  to  under- 
stand the  explanation  which  a friend  of  the  deaf 
man,  leaning  behind  him,  is  attempting  to  give, 
with  the  help  of  money,  spread  upon  the  table,  as 
counters.  This  perplexity  is  shared  by  two  men 
standing  farther  back  ; one  of  them  puzzling  him- 
self by  endeavouring  to  do  the  sum  upon  paper, 
and  the  other,  not  more  successful,  in  reckoning 
the  account  on  his  fingers. 

Meanwhile,  the  deaf  man,  the  occasion  of  all 
this  difficulty,  stands  entirely  unmoved,  his  coun- 
tenance expressing  only  stolid  indifference. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  picture,  and  in  his 


“ Blind  Fiddler,”  Wilkie  should  have  concentrated 
so  much  interest  about  two  men  suffering  under 
the  infirmities  of  want  of  sight  and  hearing. 

In  the  “ Rent  Day,”  there  is  a triumph  of  art  in 
the  representation  of  a familiar  and  almost  instan- 
taneous effect,  in  the  man  coughing  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture. 

Did  any  painter  ever  represent  a sneeze  ? 

T.  C. 

Durham. 


THEOSOPHY. 

The  word  theosophy  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
Al-hahameh,  or  divine  wisdom  ; being  immediately 
derived  from  the  Greek  Tkeos,  god,  and  Sophia, 
wisdom*,  divine  understanding.  We  are  aware 
that  this  wisdom  of  God  is  extolled  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  many  texts,  and  pre-eminently 
in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  word  theosophy  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  quoted  by  Stephenus  in 
his  Thesaurus.  Dionysius  defines  theosophy  to  be 
“ the  divine  or  central  apprehension  of  things  ; ” 
and  says  it  is  essentially  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity f,  as  affording  the  means  of  its  intellectual 
demonstration,  and  final  universal  establishment. 
He  speaks  of  theosophers  as  regenerated  souls, 
and  accordingly  inhabited  by  the  Divine  light. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  fathers  also, 
extol  theosophy  under  this  name.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  theosophy  was  the  sublime  study  of 
the  Schoolmen ; was  recommended  by  Scotus 
Erigene,  and  by  the  Mystics,  as  involving  the 
purification  of  the  soul,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
knowledge  of  tl^e  best  means  and  instrumental 
media  thereunto.  Theosophy  is,  in  fact,  the  fun- 
damental science  of  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Buddhism,  which,  as  most  readers  are  aware,  has 
become  during  the  last  few  weeks,  a topic  of  great 
interest  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals.  The 
theological  difference  between  the  religious  philo- 
sophy of  Buddhism  J,  and  that  of  “ Evangelical 

* Theosophy,  in  conjunction  with  the  sublime  practice 
of  animal  magnetism,  is  what  is  understood  by  the  “ di- 
vine art  of  Alchemy.” 

f Richard  Greaves  interprets  theosophy,  “ such  a know- 
ledge of  God  as  a believer  enjoys,  from  the  triple  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Book  of 
Nature.” 

X In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  further  ob- 
served, that  Buddhism,  may  be  considered  as  the  Reformed 
Religion  of  the  ancient  corrupted  and  effete  “ patriarchal 
Christianity,”  Druidism  or  Brahmism  of  the  East,  de- 
scended to  them  in  a direct  line  from  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah ; out  of  which  “ Covenant  line,”  Abram,  who  was 
now  to  be  the  head  of  the  “ Covenant  line”  of  the  pro- 
mised “seed  of  the  woman”  to  all  people,  branched  out, 
and  took  with  him  both  its  theology  and  philosophy ; 
which  Moses  afterwards  acquired  in  the  original  schools 
of  the  same  in  Egypt.  Whence,  indeed,  could  the  true 
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Christianity,”  consists  in  the  knowledge  — which 
we  possess,  and  the  Buddhists  have  not  — of  the 
person  and  process  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  actual 
Redeemer  promised  to  Adam  and  Eve  (and  their 
posterity)  on  the  Fall;  and  of  that  system  of 
theology,  which  makes  up  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  flowing  entirely  from  the  paternal 
relationship  of  Christ  to  men,  and  the  efficacy  of 
all  the  parts  of  his  process  to  effectuate  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  human  nature,  to  its  original 
glory,  or  perfect  oneness  of  union  with  God,  (v. 
introduction  to  Theosophy,  book  iv.  pp.  407-412., 
&c.).  To  return.  — About  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, theosophy  was  generally  adopted  by 
the  Rosicrusians  as  a name  of  their  favourite 
science,  they  being  also  deeply  versed  in  the  clair- 
voyant and  other  initiations  of  animal  magnetism, 
as  well  as  by  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  and  others. 
Among  the  distinguished  English  theosophers 
were  the  students  of  Jacob  Bdhme’s  writings 
when  they  first  appeared  in  English,  the  members 
of  the  so-called  Philadelphian  Society,  Francis 
Lee  (who  edited,  among  numerous  recondite  and 
practical  religious  works,  a periodical  called  Theo- 
sophical  Transactions'),  one  R.  Roach,  and  others. 
Nor  must  I omit  to  mention  P.  Poiret  of  Holland. 
But  it  was  owing  to  the  classic  productions  of  the 
matured  and  exalted  mind  of  William  Law,  that 
theosophy  became  accessible  and  acceptable  to  the 
simple  evangelical  piety  of  England,  being  there- 
in purified  from  all  mere  empty  mystic  and  al- 
chemic jargon,  and  so  finally  established  in  its  true 
character  as  the  undoubted  higher  branch  of  the 
Christian  mathematics.  For  practical  purposes  of 
common  life,  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic  are 
indeed  all  that  are  essential;  but  are  the  sublime 
studies  of  the  higher  portions  thereof,  whereby  to 
estimate  the  powers  and  forces  of  universal  nature, 
therefore  not  to  be  pursued  by  such  as  have  mas- 
tered the  former,  and  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
and  qualified  for  such  further  researches  ; and  is 
not  in  effect  such  science  as  essential  to  the  refine- 
ment and  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  vulgar  art 
of  the  simple  combinations  of  numbers  ? In  1847 
was  published  an  ingenious  theosophical  tract, 
entitled  The  Present,  Past,  and  Future  with  regard 
to  the  Creation;  and  in  the  year  1850,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Spu'itual  Education,  by  J.  P.  Greaves, 
under  the  title  of  Theosophic  Essays.  A valuable 
work,  entitled  An  Introduction  to  Theosophy* *,  was 
published  in  London  in  1 855,  being  the  first  of  a 
proposed  large  series,  to  embrace  the  entire  de- 
monstration and  elucidation  both  of  the  philo- 

religion and  philosophy  of  the  entire  East  come,  but  from 
their  patriarchal  ancestors? 

* This  author  considers  theosophy  as  the  science  of  the 
“ mystery  of  Christ  ” as  expressed"  by  St.  Paul,  or  as  by 
the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  of  Man, 
as  the  compendium  of  all  things,  of  God,  Nature  and 
Creature,  or  the  visible  figure  of  all  that  ever  lias  been, 
can  be,  or  shall  be. 


sophy  and  practice  of  Christian  truth ; which 
volume,  it  appears,  was  put  forth  as  a kind  of 
transition  treatise  from  the  popular  theology  into 
the  higher  sphere  of  recondite  knowledge,  em- 
bracing the  nature  and  exalted  application  of  the 
science  of  animal  magnetism.  In  conclusion, 
between  the  years  1845  and  1855,  Mr.  Francis 
Barham  published  several  Essays  on  theosophy  as 
connected  with  initiations.  The  subject  has-since 
been  noticed  in  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day. 
In  the  Monthly  Magazine,  1840,  appeared  some 
“ Sketches  of  Theosophy,”  in  which  the  author 
speaks  to  this  effect  : — 

“ Theosophy  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  theology. 
No,  it  is  rather  the  same  as  theologic,  or  divine  philo- 
sophy, properly  so  called.  It  is  the  most  inclusive,  uni- 
versal, and  generic  term  which  we  can  apply  to  the  deep 
learning  comprehended  in  the  initiations  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  As  the  central  knowledge  of  things,  it  com- 
prehends within  the  ample  sphere  of  its  clairvoyant  con- 
templation, Magic  and  Magnetism,  Alchemy,  Theurgy, 
Oracleism,  Cabalism,  Mythology,  Astrology,  Freema- 
sonr3',  Rosicrusianism,  Hieroglyphics,  and  a variety  of 
other  corrupted  branches  and  doctrines  of  fundamental 
science.  Brucker,  in  his  History  of  Philosophy,  ver_v 
justly'  observes  that  many  traces  of  the  spirit  of  theosophy 
may  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.” 

Aiiisx. 


Inscriptions  in  Old  Boohs.  — It  would  form  an 
interesting  series,  and  in  many  instances  contri- 
bute valuable  information,  in  all  the  departments 
of  biography,  genealogy,  and  bibliography,  if  the 
correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  possessors  of  old 
books,  would  send  copies  of  the  inscriptions  made 
in  them  by  their  early  owners.  The  following 
occur  in  a copy  now  before  me  of  the  Thesaurus 
Lingua  Bomana  et  Britannica,  by  Thomas  Cooper : 
impressum  Londini,  1573,  folio.  On  the  dedica- 
tion page,  “ Gedeon  Cam  huius  libri  possessor.” 
At  the  foot  of  the  dedication  : — 

“ Gedeo  Cam.  huius  libri  possessor,  bought  at  London 
by  Robert  Edynhton  (?),  William  Kingsmel’s  man, 
for  the  said  Gedeon  Cam,  and  paid  for  the  same  prec’ 
xxvt” 

This  was  probably  the  price  of  the  volume  at, 
or  soon  after,  the  time  of  its  publication. 

If  I find  my  suggestion  apj)roved  and  adopted 
by  other  correspondents,  I engage  myself  to  keep 
its  performance  in  mind.  J.  G.  N. 

Wafer-Bread.  — The  use  of  wafer-bread  was 
retained  long  after  the  Reformation  ; Bishop 
Cosins  says,  in  reference  to  the  Rubric  touching 
the  quality  of  the  bread  for  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion, — 

“ It  is  questioned  here  whether  by  virtue  of  this  order 
any  church  may  be  restrained  from  the  custom  of  using 
wafers  at  the  Sacrament,  as  in  JFestminster  and  many 
other  places  they  have  always  been  wont  to  do.” 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 
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Fly-leaf  Scrihhliugs.  — On  a MS.  by  an  English 
scribe,  fifteenth  century : 

“ Jesus  that  made  bothe  sea  and  lande 
Sende  me  grace  to  amend  my  hande.” 

Giving  the  reason  for  our  finding  so  much  scrib- 
bling on  the  old  books ; the  margins  were,  in  fact, 
the  copybooks  of  the  rising  generation,  paper  and 
vellum  being  scarce. 

“ 'William  Holker  is  my  name, 

I pray  God  sende  me  a good  fame.  Amen.” 

“Ut  pelicanns  fit  matris  sanguine  sanus, 

Sic  genus  humanuin  fit  Xpi  sanguine  sanura.” 

“ Sunt  secuta  Deo  tria  soli  cognita  summo. 

Mens,  et  mors  liominis,  judiciique  dies.” 

“ Hii  sunt  articuli,  quod  sit  Deus  ternus  et  unus, 

Xps  homo  factus,  natus,  passusque,  sepultus, 
Descendens,  surgens,  scandens,  judexque  futurus.” 

In  a beautiful  Psalter  in  the  Museum  (Arun- 
del) : 

“ I beshrewe  the  false  fox  that  made  many  false  mar- 
tyrs and  did  steale  this  goose  [viz.  the  book]  without 
leave,  that  he  neither  bred  nor  j'et  paid  for.” 

J.  C.  J. 

Inscription  in  a Register  of  Baptisms.  — On  the 
cover  of  A Booke  of  Register  for  Christenings 
made  the  viii  daie  of  Aprill  Anno  Dorn.  1607,  are 
the  following  lines.  They  may  interest  some  of 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Lo  heare  thou  maiest  with  mortall  eie  beholde 
Thy  name  recorded  by  a mortall  righte; 

But  if  thou  canste  looke  but  spiritualie 
Unto  that  God  Avhich  giues  such  heaunly  sighte, 
Thou  maiest  beholde  w'l"  comfort  to  thj'  Soule 
Thy  name  recorded  in  the  heauenly  Roule ; 

And  therefore  praie  the  Register  of  heauen 
To  write  thy  name  within  the  booke  of  Life. 

And  also  praie  thy  sinns  maie  be  forgiuen, 

And  that  thou  maiest  flee  all  sinn  and  strife, 

That  when  th}-  mortall  bodie  shall  haue  ende. 

Thy  soule  maie  to  the  Imortal  Lord  assende.” 

There  is  a name  affixed,  but  being  written  with 
a paler  ink,  1 cannot  decipher  it.  The  date  in  the 
corner  is  1609. 

The  register  books  of  this  parish  are  most  of 
them  in  excellent  preservation,  and  some  of  very 
early  date.  IVm.  Francis  Tregarthen. 

The  Abbey,  Tewkesbury. 

Lord  Nelson  and  Jack  Rider  the  Lollolly  Boy. — 

“ Jack  was  what  they  call  loblolly  boy  on  board  the 
‘ Yictory.’  It  was  his  duty  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing that  was  required  — from  sweeping  and  washing 
the  deck,  and  saying ‘Amen’  to  the  chaplain,  down  to 
cleaning  the  guns,  and  helping  the  doctor  to  make  pills 
and  plasters,  and  mix  medicines.  Four  days  before  the 
battle  that  was  so  glorious  to  England,  but  so  fatal  to  its 
greatest  hero.  Jack  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  fetch  a 
bottle  that  was  standing  in  a particular  place.  Jack  ran 
oft',  post  haste,  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  what  appeared 
to  be  an  empty  bottle.  Curiosity  was  uppermost ; ‘What,’ 
thought  Jack,  ‘can  there  be  about  this  empty  bottle ? ’ 
He  examined  it  carefully,  but  couldn’t  comprehend  the 
mystery,  so  he  thought  that  he  would  call  in  the  aid  of  a 


candle,  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  The  bottle  con- 
tained ether,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  was  that 
the  vapour  ignited,  and  the  flames  extended  to  some  of 
the  sails,  and  also  to  a part  of  the  ship.  There  was  a 
general  confusion  — running  with  buckets  and  what  not 
— and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  fire  was  rapidly  ex- 
tending to  the  powder  magazine.  During  the  hubbub. 
Lord  Nelson  was  in  the  chief  cabin  writing  dispatches. 
His  lordship  heard  the  noise — he  couldn’t  do  otherwise  — 
and  so,  in  a loud  voice,  he  called  out,  ‘ What’s  all  that 
d- — d noise  about  ? ’ The  boatswain  answered,  ‘ My  Lord, 
the  loblolly  boy’s  set  fire  to  an  empty  bottle,  and  it’s  set 
fire  to  the  ship.’  ‘ Oh  I’  said  Nelson,  ‘ that’s  all,  is  it?  I 
thought  the  enemy  had  boarded  us  and  taken  us  all  pri- 
soners— you  and  loblolly  must  put  it  out,  and  take  care 
we’re  not  blown  up ! but  pray  make  as  little  noise  about 
it  as  3'ou  can,  or  I can’t  go  on  with  my  dispatches,’  and 
with  these  words  Nelson  went  to  his  desk,  and  continued 
his  writing  with  the  greatest  coolness.”  — Dixon’s  Stories 
of  the  Craoen  Dales. 

This  anecdote  is  true,  and  Captain  Carslake  of 
Sidmoutli  permits  me  to  use  his  name  in  corro- 
boration. He  was  an  officer  of  “ The  Victory  ” at 
the  time,  and  heard  Nelson  use  the'  above  words. 

J.  II.  D. 


caucn'c^. 

ARCHBISHOP  laud’s  WORKS. 

The  Editor  of  Archbishop  Laud’s  Works  In 
the  Anglo-Catholic  library  is  preparing  an  addU 
tional  volume  for  the  press.  It  will  contain  a 
large  amount  of  matter  hitherto  unpublished, 
consisting,  besides  other  documents,  of  speeches 
prepared  for  King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  still  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
OlBce,  in  Laud’s  handwriting;  and  140  letters, 
chiefly  from  the  same  quarter,  addressed  by 
Laud  to  King  Charles,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
the  Prince,  her  son.  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Sir  John 
Lambe,  Lord  Conway,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
his  son,  Abp.  Ussher,  and  other  persons. 

The  editor  will  gladly  receive  any  information 
respecting  such  letters  or  papers  of  the  Abp.  as 
may  be  remaining  in  private  hands,  or  in  any 
public  institutions,  except  the  Bodleian  Library, 
the  British  Museum,  Lambeth  Library,  and  tjie 
State  Paper  Office,  in  which  repositories  a careful 
search  has  already  been  made. 

Communications  will  be  kindly  received  and 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.” 


Christopher  Smart's  Lilliputian  Magazine.  — 
The  query  of  a late  correspondent  respecting 
Smart’s  Song  of  David  has  reminded  me  of  an  in- 
quiry I am  desirous  of  making,  namely,  "Where 
can  1 see  a copy  of  The  Lillipidian  Magazine  which 
Smart  edited  ? I know  the  work  is  of  extreme 
rarity,  for  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd,  who  men- 
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tioned  it  to  me,  told  me  that  the  only  copy  he  had 
ever  seen  was  a German  reprint  of  it. 

How  uncertain  is  the  fate  of  periodicals ! How 
difficult  to  meet  with  are  copies  of  the  older  ones ! 
Here  is  a magazine  which  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  reprinted  in  Germany ; and  yet  one  of  our 
best  English  bibliographers  and  most  intelligent 
and  extensive  dealers  in  old  books,  declares  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  it  was  gathered  from  such  Ger- 
man reprint.  William  J.  Thoms. 

Whitgift's  Answer  to  Cartwright.  — It  is  gene- 
rally asserted  that  Abp.  Whitgift  disclaimed  for 
Episcopacy  any  claim  to  a divine  authority  ; but 
Sir  Fr.ancis  Knollys  writing  on  this  subject  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  (1592),  says  : — 

“ If  this  were  true,  then  it  were  requisite  and  necessary 
that  the  Lord  Abp.  of  Canterbury  should  recant  his  saj’’- 
ing  in  his  book  of  the  great  volume  against  Cartwright, 
where  he  said  in  plain  words,  by  the  name  of  D''  Whit- 
gift, that  ‘ the  superiority  of  Bishops  was  by  God’s  own 
institution.’  ” 

Can  any  of  your  contributors — an  easier  reader 
of  “ black  letter” — give  me  a precise  reference  to 
the  passage  “of  the  great  volume”  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Treasurer  ? M.  W.  J.  A. 

Shalispeare's  Sonnets,  ^c.  — May  I trouble  you 
with  a question  which  I asked  about  two  months 
since,  but  which  I dare  say  in  the  mass  of  your 
correspondence  has  been  accidentally  overlooked  ? 
To  whom  is  the  sonnet  commencing, 

“ If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree,” 
ascribed  ? as  I see  it  is  omitted  in  all  the  recent 
editions  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  although  M. 
Franqois  Hugo  gives  it  a place  in  his  late  volume 
of  Shahspeare's  Sonnets. 

Can  you  also  inform  me  how  many  editions  of 
Shahspeare's  Sonnets  were  originally  published, 
with  their  respective  booksellers’  names  ? 

Ignoto. 

“ Every-Day  Characters."  — Who  is  the  author 
of  Every-Day  Characters,  a Satirical  Comedy,  in 
five  acts,  8vo.,  1805-6  ? X. 

Outbreak  at  Boston  in  1770.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  in  England  or  America  explain 
the  allusions  in  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
written  on  August  29,  1770  ? The  sinking  of  the 
tea  in  Boston  Harbour  (lid  not  take  place  till 
more  than  three  years  after  this. 

“ For  a protection  almost  miraculous,  afforded  to  our 
dear  Connections  at  Boston  in  hour  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, we  have  great  reason  to  pay  the  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. How  are  poor  Capt.  Preston’s  friends  ? 
How  my  heart  bleeds  for  them ! But  I hope  yet  he  will 
be  delivered  from  the  Hands  of  his  merciless  Enemies.  M'" 
H[ulton]  and  family,  your  dear  Brother,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Government’s  Servants,  were  all  got  safe  to  Castle 
William,  on  the  Island  which  was  their  Asylum  before,  on 
the  1*‘  July  last,  and  were  well;  but  I should  not  think 
them  safe  anywhere,  but  for  a trust  in  that  power  and 


goodness  which  has  defended  them  from  the  attempts  of 
those  that  came  with  a design  to  destroy  them.” 

Henry  Hulton,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Customs 
in  Hew  England,  was  nephew  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter  ; and  her  son  held  a subordinate  situation  in 
his  department.  The  sources  of  her  information 
were,  therefore,  of  the  best  description.  Mr. 
Hulton  had  married  a Miss  Preston ; and  the 
Capt.  Preston  who  is  mentioned  was  probably  a 
relative  of  hers.  It  appears  from  the  letter  that 
the  party  had  taken  refuge  on  the  Castle  Island 
on  a former  occasion  as  well  as  on  this. 

E.  H.  D.  D. 

Emblem  of  the  Lamb  and  Cross.  — I see  in  a 
recent  Humber  of  “ H.  & Q.”  reference  to  a work 
on  the  subject  of  the  emblems  of  saints.  It  reminds 
me  of  a singular  circumstance  which  I noticed 
when  in  Egypt  last  winter.  I was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  sculptured  on  one  of  the  old 
temples  (I  think  at  Thebes)  the  emblem  of  St. 
John,  viz.  a lamb  bearing  a cro.ss.  Query,  Did 
the  Christians  borrow  it  from  the  Egyptians  ? 
The  Christian  cross  was  very  common,  and  is  to 
be  found  on  many  of  the  temples ; I believe  it 
was  the  emblem  of  life.  All  these  temples  date 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  R.  G. 

Glasgow. 

Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  — In  my  re- 
searches respecting  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  were  natives  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  I find  it  stated  in  Prince’s  Worthies  of 
Devon  that  John  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
married  for  his  first  wife  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  the  martyr  of  Queen  Mary’s  days.  Should 
it  not  be  granddaughter  ? I should  also  be  glad 
of  further  information  respecting  his  parents  than 
that  given  in  Prince ; also  if  there  are  any  de- 
scendants of  his  daughters  now  living,  as  they 
both  married,  but  whether  they  had  any  children 
I have  been  unable  to  learn. 

Were  either  of  his  sons  married  and  had  chil- 
dren ? An  Ecclesiastic. 

Templar  Lands.  — Some  time  ago  I saw  an 
auctioneer’s  advertisement  offering  for  sale  a pro- 
perty near  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  which  he  stated  to  be,  that 
“ the  lands  being  what  are  termed  Templar  lands 
have  the  peculiar  advantages  of  being  tithe-free 
when  occupied  by  a resident  owner.” 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  lands  should  be  tithe- 
free,  and  I can  readily  conceive  that  the  lands  of 
the  Templars  should  enjoy  that  exemption ; but  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  should  be  limited  to  an 
occupier  who  is  also  the  resident  owner.  This 
surely  is  not  the  ordinary  condition  of  tithe-free 
estates.  I would  therefore  ask  your  correspond- 
ents, conversant  in  such  matters,  first,  whether 
the  Templar  lands  are  generally  held  under  that 
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peculiar  tenure  ? And  next,  -whether  they  know 
of  any' other  tithe-free  estates  similarly  circum- 
stanced ? Or  lastly,  -whether  the  auctioneer’s  re- 
])resentation  is  not  mistaken  in  limiting  the 
exemption  from  the  tithes  to  an  occupier  who  is 
also  owner  of  the  lands  ? 

I am  not  aware  that  the  subject  is  noticed  in 
Mr.  Larking’s  Knights  Hospitallers  in  England, 
lately  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  or  in  the 
historical  introduction  to  the  work  by  the  late 
J.  M.  Kemble,  Esq.  S.  I.  W. 

Edmund  Ironside : the  Place  of  his  Death.  — 
There  are  three  accounts  of  the  death  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  by  the  agency  of  Edric  Streona.  One 
statement  is,  that  he  was  killed  at  London,  another 
at  Oxford,  and  a third  at  Brentford  in  Middlesex. 
I believe  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  the 
last  named  place.  Is  there  any  other  authority 
for  the  assertion  ? or  is  it  not  very  possible  that 
Brenteforde  may  have  been  a misreading  of  the 
MSS.  for  Oxeneforde  ? Henry  T.  Riley. 

Passage  from  Bishop  Berhcley.  — Bishop  Ber- 
keley says : 

“The  continual  decrease  of  fluids,  the  sinking  of  hills, 
and  the  diminution  of  planetary  motions,  afford  so  many 
natural  proofs  which  show  this  world  had  a beginning.” 
— Minute  Philosopher,  Dialogue  vi.  s.  23. 

What  does  this  mean  ? Does  it  refer  to  some 
theory  now  exploded  ? 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  diminution  of 
planetary  motions,  I am  aware  of  the  hypothesis 
of  an  ethereal  resisting  medium  pervading  space  ; 
but  that  of  course  cannot  be  alluded  to,  for  it  is 
an  inference  drawn  from  comparatively  recent 
observations.  J.  W.  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

America  and  Caricatures.  — The  Americans  do 
not  enjoy  caricatures : they  cannot  relish  their 
point,  or  enter  into  their  spirit.  Ho  publication 
like  the  English  Punch,  or  started  with  a view  of 
rivalling  it,  has  succeeded!  And  yet  they  show 
considerable  humour  at  times,  and  give  evidence 
of  much  originality.  The  holding  up  their  public 
men  to  ridicule,  as  is  done  in  Punch,  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  Hew  York  or  Washington. 

It  is  a national  singularity.  Is  this  aversion 
from  satires  of  this  character  a matter  of  idiosyn- 
cracy  with  republics,  or  is  it  first  shown  by 
America  ? C.  Roberts. 

Hew  York,  April  24,  1857.' 

The  Winter  Family.  — Information  is  desired 
respecting  the  Winters,  a Warwickshire  family 
concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Where  are 
they  settled  ? R.  E.  Rann. 

Ministers'  Annuity  Tax.  — I observe,  from  the 
newspapers,  that  Mr,  Black,  one  of  the  respected 


members  for  this  city,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
when  referring  to  the  ministers’  money  in  Ireland, 
stated,  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, except  in  Edinburgh  and  Blontrose  (in  each 
of  which  towns  there  is  an  annuity  tax,  as  it  is 
called),  was  any  similar  tax  known.  Lord  Pal- 
merston is  reported  to  have  said  in  reply,  that  the 
ministers’  money  in  Ireland,  and  the  annuity  lax 
in  Edinburgh,  stood  on  a perfectly  diSerent  foot- 
ing ; and  I apprehend  Mr.  Black  was  misinformed 
when  he  stated  that  no  similar  tax  to  that  in 
Edinburgh,  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  existed 
anywhere  else,  except  in  Montrose,  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.  A similar  tax  of  2^.  9^.  in  the 
pound  upon  all  houses  and  other  buildings  has 
existed  in  the  city  of  London  (and  now  exists) 
since  the  reign  of  Henry -VIII.  And  I observe, 
from  a pamphlet  of  Dean  Prideaux,  published  at 
London  in  1707,  entitled  Vindication  of  King 
Charles's  Award  of  2s.  in  the  Pound  out  of  the 
Rents  of  the  Houses  in  Norwich,  for  the  Support 
of  the  Clergy,  that  a similar  tax  existed  in  that 
city.  How  I wish  to  know  whether  such  tax  still 
exists  in  Horwich,  and  whether  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents can  inform  me  whether  a similar  tax 
exists  in  any  other  town  of  England  or  Wales?  In 
Edinburgh  the  annuity  tax  is  six  per  cent,  on  the 
rental.  S.  M. 

Edinburgh. 

Gallon  of  Bread.  — Is  this  measure  for  bread 
common  throughout  England  ? It  prevails  in 
Wiltshire,  but  I do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
it  used  elsewhere.  A.  A.  D. 

Kirhham  Families.  — Information  is  desired  re- 
specting the  Kirkham  families  of  Yorkshire  and  of 
Lancashire,  their  arms,  and  if  any  earlier  memento 
of  them  is  extant  than  the  inscription  in  Howden 
Church  to  the  memory  of  Kirkham,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  died  August  4,  1260.  To  what 
branch  did  this  personage  belong,  and  is  any  his- 
tory of  them  to  be  found  ? A.  K.  M. 

Charles  IP's  Knights  and  Baronets.  — Where 
can  I find  a list,  with  some  account,  of  the  naval 
and  military  officers  upon  whom  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  or  a baronetcy,  was  conferred  by 
King  Charles  II.  ? Mercator,  A.B. 


^inor  ©uErtfiS  toitlj 

“Z^y’e  of  Moliere."  — Wanted  the  titles  of  any 
editions  of  the  Life  of  Moliere  that  may  have  been 
published,  either  in  French  or  English.  H.  I.  M. 

[A  Life  of  Molifere  will  be  found  prefixed  to  the  follow- 
ing French  editions  of  his  Works:  6 vols.  4to.,  Paris, 
1734,  par  M.  de  la  Serre;  7 vols.  12mo.,  Londres,  1784, 
par  'Voltaire;  8 vols.  12nio.,  Paris,  1799,  par  Voltaire; 
6 vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1813 ; 2 vols.  imp.  8vo-,  Paris,  par  M. 
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Sainte  Benve ; 3 vols.  imp.  12mo.,  Paris,  1832,  par  C.  Lou- 
anclre.  See  also  Uistoire  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses  Ouvrages,  par 
Taschereau,  8vo.  Paris,  1828 ; Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages,  Paris,  12mo,,  1844;  Select  Comedies,  with  a life 
in  French  and  English,  8 vols.  12mo.,  Lond.,  1732-52. 
His  Works,  French  and  English,  with  life  by  M.  de  la 
Scrre,  10  vols.  12rao.,  1755.] 

3Iary  Tofts,  the  JRalbit  Woman.  — Wliat  was 
the  character  of  the  rabbit-imposture  by  which 
Miss  Tofts  deluded  Whiston  and  St.  Andre  in 
1 726  ? Where  may  I find  the  fullest  narrative  ? 

Quintin. 

[A  complete  list  of  the  works,  tracts,  squibs,  plates,  and 
plays,  connected  with  this  curious  imposture  of  rabbit- 
breeding by  the  heroine  of  Godaiming  in  Surrey',  would 
fill  about  two  pages  of  our  work.  Some  collector  at  the 
time  has  filled  a thick  octavo  volume  of  these  fugitive 
tracts  and  plates,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
press  mark  1178,  h.  4.  But  for  more  accessible  works 
consult  Mackay’s  Memoirs  of  Popular  Delusions,  8vo., 
1841 ; The  English  Rogue,  or  the  Life  of  Jeremy  Sharpe, 
vol.  iii.  177G  ; Hogarth’s  Works,  by  Nichols  and  Steevens, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  49 — 60 ; and  Reliquice  Hearniance,  ii.  614.] 

T'isdale's  Press.  — Can  you  furnish  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  title-page  and  date  of  a 12mo.  black- 
letter  book,  and  its  probable  value  and  scarcity  ? 
It  is  somewhat  of  a concordance  : the  first  chapter 
is  “ Of  Miracles  showed  by  the  Divine  Power  of 
God;”  next,  “Of  Goddes  Frouidence  and  Se- 
creat  ludgementes  then,  “Of  the  Benignitie  of 
God  to  hys  Seruauntes;”  in  all,  there  are  134 
chapters.  The  imprint  at  the  end  of  the  work  is 
as  follows  : “ Imprinted  at  London  by  Jhon  Tis- 
dale, dwelling  in  Knyght  Riders  Streat,  — ‘Cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  Solum.’  ” T.  B. 

[This  work  is  entitled  The  Ensamples  of  Vertue  and 
Vice,  gathered  oute  of  holye  Scripture.  By  Nicolas  Hanape, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Very  necessarye  for  all  Christen 
men  and  women  to  loke  upon.  ^ And  Englyshed  by 
Thomas  Paynell.  Anno  1561.”  Then  follows  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory:  “To  the  moste  noble,  most  excellent,  and 
mooste  vertuous  Lady  Elizabeth,  Quene  of  Euglande, 
Fraurice,  and  Irelande,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  Thomas 
Paynell  wisheth  all  felicity:”  and  “An  Exhortation  to 
the  stud}'  of  holy  scripture.”  See  Ames’s  Typog.  Aniiq., 
by  Herbert,  ii.  767.  Lowndes  states  that  it  sold  for  12s. 
at  Inglis’s  sale.] 

Pev.  W.  Adams.  — Where  can  I find  an  account 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  author  of  The  Old 
Man's  Home,  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross  (1842), 
and  other  Sacred  Allegories  ? Rovili.us. 

Norwich. 

[A  Memoir  of  this  accomplished  author  is  prefixed  to 
the  collected  edition  of  his  Sacred  Allegories,  Londpn, 
1849;  but  the  most  interesting  sketch  of  him,  accom- 
panied with  a portrait,  will  be  found  in  Bonchurch,  Isle  of 
Wight,  8vo.,  1849.  Mr.  Adams  died  on  January  17,  1848, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  reposes  in  the  churchyard 
he  has  so  beautifully  described  in  The  Old  Man’s  Home. 
See  also  “N.  & Q„”  l^t  S.  iii.  135.  140.  249.] 

Pennyngedf  — A paragraph  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  High  Church  papers,  in  which  a 
certain  letter  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 


bishop,  by  whom  the  twenty-eighth  article  was 
“ pennynged.”  This  strange  word  is  placed  be- 
tween inverted  commas,  as  if  it  were  a quotation  ; 
but  is  it  really  so  ? Is  it  not  an  absurd  blunder 
of  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  ? The  bishop 
speaks  of  the  twenty-eighth  article  as  being  of  his 
“pennynge  but  the  past  participle  correspond- 
ing to  this  gerund  would  be  “ penned,”  not  “ pen- 
nynged.” E.  H.  D.  D. 

[The  blunder  is  that  of  the  newspapers.  The  original 
letter,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  lias  no  beading ; but  is 
endorsed  on_tbe  back,  “From  Geste,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
to  Sir  Willm  Cecill,  Knight,  Principall  Secretaire  to  y° 
Queens  Ma*'®.”  We  believe  the  discovery  of  this  re- 
markable letter  was  owing  ■ to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Lemon’s  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  noticed  in  our  present 
volume,  p.  80. ; and  is  only  one  of  many  similar  cases. 
We  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the  other  Calen- 
dars, some  of  which,  we  hear,  are  rapidly  approaching 
completion.] 

German  Periodicals. — Is  any  periodical  similar 
to  “ H.  & Q.,”  or  the  Gentleman's  3Iagazine,  pub- 
lished in  Germany  ? If  so,  what  is  the  price,  &c.  ? 

RoviLLtis. 

[There  is  no  work  published  in  Germany  similar  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  There  are  periodicals  published  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  termed  Juhrhiicher,  such  as  those  of 
Sinsheim,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  treat  of  me- 
diajval  and  earlier  Antiquities  in  a learned  but  unpopular 
form ; hut  do  not  embrace  the  general  scope  of  subjects 
comprehended  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  The  titles 
and  prices  of  these  German  periodicals  will  be  found  in 
the  Catalogues  of  Books  which  are  published  from  time 
to  time  at  Leipzig,  and  by  the  principal  German  pub- 
lishers. A new  German  periodical  will  shortly  appear, 
similar  in  its  literary  character  to  the  London  AtAcnaitm.] 


“gob  save  the  king.” 

(2"‘>  S.  iii.  137.  412.) 

The  reasons  why  I protested  .against  the  as- 
sertion that  “ no  doubt  can  exist " of  Dr.  John 
Bull’s  having  been  the  composer  of  “ God  save  the 
King,”  are  as  follows.  In  the  first  place  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Bull’s  compo- 
sitions has  been  tampered  with,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  “ ayre  ” to  the  national  anthem 
thereby  so  increased,  that,  whereas  now  essentially 
the  same  (although  not  the  exact  notes),  I think 
it  very  questionable  whether  the  similarity  would 
have  been  half  so  striking,  or  indeed  more  so  than 
to  several  other  airs,  in  its  original  state.  When 
Mr.  Clark  played  it  over  to  me,  with  the  book, 
before  him,  I thought  it  really  to  be  the  original 
of  the  national  anthem ; but,  on  examining  the 
manuscript,  the  sh.arps  appeared  to  be  in  ink  of  a 
very  much  darker  colour,  and  I consider  the  dif- 
ference as  very  perceptible,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
having  covered  the  face  of  those  portions  of  the 
manuscript  with  varnish.  These  alterations  did 
not  seem  to  me  of  so  much  importance  in  changing 
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the  character  of  the  air,  as  I have  since  tliought 
them,  and  I was  pleased  to  believe  that  “ God  save 
the  King”  had  been  composed  by  so  thoroughly 
national  a person  as  John  Bull. 

Let  the  reader  try  the  notes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  “ ayre.”  For  want  of  music  type,  it 
must  be  expressed  thus : Suppose  two  bars  of 
music,  three  notes  in  a bar,  and  neither  sharp  nor 
flat  at  the  signature.  Instead  of  A,  the  key-note, 
sounded  thrice,  as  in  the  oldest  printed  copies  of 
“God  save  the  King,”  it  begins  on  the  fourth  below 
— E,  A,  A,  and  then  G,  A,  B.  The  G being  natural, 
the  resemblance  to  “God  save  the  King”  is  slight, 
but  by  making  the  G sharp,  and  (to  speak  in 
modern  terms)  changing  the  whole  from  the  key 
of  A minor  into  A major  (three  sharps),  the  tune 
will  be  essentially  like  “ God  save  the  King.” 

There  are  three  different  arrangements  of  Dr. 
Bull’s  tune  in  the  manuscript,  and  the  remaining 
two  are  still  unvarnished,  and  in  what  may  be 
called  minor  keys.  The  resemblance  to  “ God 
save  the  King”  should  therefore  be  decided  by 
those  copies,  and  not  by  the  “ ayre.”  It  was  Dr. 
Bull’s  habit  to  arrange  the  same  subject  in  two  or 
three  ways,  at  different  periods,  and  I may  men- 
tion his  “ Jewel  ” as  an  instance. 

Mr.  Clark  seeing,  by  a letter  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine,  that  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Pro- 
fessors contained  a list  of  some  compositions  by 
Dr.  Bull,  and  that  among  them  was  one  entitled 
“ God  save  the  King,”  printed  a book  to  prove 
him*  the  author  of  the  national  anthem,  although 
he  had  not  then  seen  the  manuscript.  This  was 
in  the  year  1822.  In  1841  Mr.  Clark,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  masters  and  wardens  of  City  com- 
panies, writes  thus  ; 

“ Determined,  if  possible,  to  set  the  matter  still  further 
at  rest,  1 continued  my  inquiries  until  eventually  I was 
enabled  to  obtain  a sight  of,  and  finally  to  purchase  (in 
the  handwriting  of  the  composer  Dr.  John  Bull),  this  long- 
lost  manuscript.” 

The  manuscript  is  certainly  not  the  autograph 
of  the  composer,  but  a Dutch  transcript  of  some 
of  his  compositions,  throughout  which  he  is  styled 
Dr.  Jan.  Bull.  It  bears  a date  of  1619. 

Dr.  Kitchener  set  one  question  at  rest,  viz.  as 
to  the  piece  called  “ God  save  the  King  ” in  the 
manuscript,  by  publishing  it  in  his  Loyal  and  Na- 
tional Songs  of  England.  It  is  a composition  on 
four  notes  (C,  G,  F,  E),  with  twenty-six  different 
basses.  These  four  notes  were  probably  intended 
to  represent  the  cry  of  “ God  save  the  King,” 
which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Jews.  That  piece  occurs  at  folio  56.  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  at  the  end  of  it  another  specimen  of 
garbling  is  now  visible  through  the  varnish.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  make  the  figures  “ 98  ” out  of  the 
scroll  which  concludes  the  composition.  The 
object  is  to  refer  to  the  page  where  the  “ ayre  ” 
(that  does  resemble  “ God  save  the  King  ”)  is 


written,  and  so  to  connect  the  two.  This  would 
have  escaped  my  observation,  had  not  Mr.  Clark 
drawn  my  attention  to  it,  and  used  it  as  an  argu- 
ment that  the  one  was  only  a prelude  to  the  other. 

If  Mrs.  Clark  will  now  submit  the  manuscript 
to  any  competent  judges  of  writing,  and  they  shall 
decide  that  it  has  not  been  tampered  with,  as  I 
have  described,  I hereby  engage  to  give  lOh  to  a 
charity  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  last  point  I have  to  adduce  about  the 
manuscript  is,  that  it  was  in  the  library  of  Dr. 
Pepusch  until  his  death  in  1752  ; and  the  National 
Anthem  was  performed  at  both  the  great  theatres 
in  1745.  Although  some  may  possess  rare  books, 
and  not  acquaint  themselves  with  their  contents, 
I do  not  think  Dr.  Pepusch  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  number  ; indeed,  he  must  have  given 
Ward  the  catalogue  of  contents  for  his  Lives  of  the 
Gresham  Profe.ssoi's.  Had  the  resemblance  of  Dr. 
Bull’s  “ayre”  been  then  as  great  to  “God  save 
the  King”  as  it  now  is,  I can  scarcely  imagine  it 
would  have  escaped  his  observation.  Again,  while 
in  Dr.  Kitchener’s  possession,  the  manuscript  was 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  Edward  Jones,  the 
Welsh  Bard,  who  wrote  out  one  of  the  pieces  for 
Dr.  Kitchener  in  modern  notation.  Finalljq  in 
1840,  I looked  through  it  to  find  any  popular 
tunes,  when  asked  by  Sir.  Edward  Walsh  to  esti- 
mate its  value.  This  was  prior  to  its  passing  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Clark. 

I repeatedly  urged  the  late  Mr.  Clark  to  print 
Dr.  Bull’s  “ God  save  the  King,”  and  to  show  the 
manuscript,  in  order  to  set  the  question  at  rest ; 
indeed,  the  whole  of  my  correspondence  with  him 
was  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  the  matter  before  I 
had  occasion  to  write  about  it.  Finding  his  pub- 
lication still  delayed,  I offered  50/.  for  the  manu- 
script, in  order  to  submit  it  to  proper  scrutiny; 
and  to  print  the  air  as  it  should  be,  in  my  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
wrote  to  Antwerp,  where  Dr.  Bull  was  organist 
at  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  in  the  hope  of  hear- 
ing of  some  other  copy  in  the  library  of  the  cathe- 
dral, but  without  success.  I learnt,  however,  the 
curious  fact,  that  there  were  eight  Englishmen 
and  one  Scotchman  among  the  Pretres  Chapelains 
of  that  cathedral  in  Dr.  Bull’s  time. 

In  the  second  place  : having  within  the  last 
few  months  made  considerable  researches  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  trace  could  be  found  of  “ God 
save  the  King”  as  a National  Anthem  in  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts,  I have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — Firstly,  that  there  is  not  a particle  of 
evidence  to  connect  it  (as  Mr.  Clark  does)  with 
the  Gunpowder  Plot ; and  secondly,  that  we  have 
no  proof  of  any  such  National  Anthem  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  or  James  II. ; 
but  that,  in  the  last  three  reigns,  even  the  cry  of 
“God  save  the  King”  was  in  a great  measure 
superseded  by  that  of  “Vive  le  Roy !”  It  often 
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puzzled  me  to  find  such  passages,  as  in  Pepys’s 
Diary,  where,  on  May  4,  1660,  “ The  loud  Vive 
le  Roys  were  echoed  from  one  ship's  company  to 
another.”  I could  not  understand  the  sailors 
crying  out  in  French  ; nor  why,  as  on  March  28, 
1660,  before  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed,  “ a gen- 
tleman named  Banes  was  brought  as  a prisoner, 
because  he  called  out  of  the  vessel  that  he  went  in 
Vive  le  Roy  !"  I have  now  traced  it  to  an  En- 
glish national  song,  with  Vive  le  Roy  as  a burden ; 
and  have  printed  both  words  and  music  in  my 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time  (Part  IX. 
p.  429.),  adding  thereto  the  proofs  of  its  general 
use.  Among  the  songs  which  were  sung  to  the 
tune  of  Vive  le  Roy,  one  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  has  the  following  chorus  to  each 
verse  : — 

“ Then  let  us  sing,  boyes,  God  save  the  King,  boyes. 
Drink  a good  health,  and  sing  Vive  le  Roy.” 

Here  then  is  “ God  save  the  King  ” sung  to  the 
tune  of  Vive  le  Roy. 

I have  trespassed  largely  upon  the  space  of 
your  readers ; but  before  concluding,  I would 
beg  Dll.  Gauntlett  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of 
inverted  commas.  By  altering  the  editorial  “ we 
have  no  reason  to  believe,”  into  direct  assertion, 
he  has  given  the  impression  that  I was  referred  to 
on  this  subject  by  the  Editor  of  “N.  & Q.”  in 
July  last,  which  is  not  the  fact.  Db_.  Gadntlett 
is  also  mistaken  as  to  my  not  having  seen  the 
manuscript  before  it  passed  into  the  late  Mr. 
Clark’s  hands.  He  has  explained  the  origin  of 
that  mistake  to  me  : there  are  two  manuscripts  of 
Dr.  Bull’s  compositions,  and  he  supposed  the  only 
one  I had  seen  to  be  that  still  in  my  possession. 
The  minor  point,  of  some  misquotation  in  my 
letter  of  Sept.  12,  will  be  of  no  interest  to  your 
readers.  Wm.  Chappeld. 

3.  Harley  Place,  N. 


ITALIAN  CITY  MENTIONED  BY  THEMISTOCLES. 

(2“'»  S.  iii.  328.) 

In  Xerxes’  invasion  of  Greece,  Attica  was  over- 
run and  Athens  destroyed.  Athens  had  been 
previously  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  re- 
tired to  their  fleet  and  some  friendly  cities.  The 
Grecian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  Gulf  of  Salamis ; 
but  on  hearing  the  destruction  of  Athens,  alarm 
seized  several  of  the  leaders,  and  the  commander, 
the  Lacedasmonian  Eurybiades  proposed  to  retire 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Themistocles  urged 
him  to  await  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet  in 
the  narrow  gulf,  which  would  deprive  them  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  superior  force, 
besides  preventing  the  possible  separation  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  In  the  course  of  his  argument 
Themistocles  threatened,  if  his  advice  were  not 


acceded  to,  that  the  Athenians  would  embark  their 
families  in  their  ships,  and  remove  with  them  to 
Siris  in  Italy  ; which  from  remote  times  had  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  and 
where,  if  the  oracle  might  be  credited,  they  should 
found  a city.  The  result,  and  the  glorious  battle 
of  Salamis,  every  one  knows. 

Siris  in  Lucania,  the  modern  Basilicata  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  at  the  mouth  on  the 
left  bank  of  a river  of  the  same  name  (now  Sinno), 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a Trojan  colony,  afterwards 
expelled  by  lonians  from  Colophon  in  the  time  of 
Alyattes  king  of  Lydia.  It  rivalled  Sybaris  in 
riches  and  luxury,  and  reached  its  height  of  pros- 
perity about  540  b.c.  Shortly  after,  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  a war  with  the  neighbouring  cities 
Metapontum  and  Sybaris.  At  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  480  b.c.,  it  would  appear,  from 
the  expression  of  Themistocles  in  his  remonstrance 
with  Eurybiades,  to  have  been  deserted ; and 
when  the  Tarentines  settled  at  Heraclea,  founded 
after  its  ruin,  they  removed  the  Sirites  to  the  new 
town.  Of  its  present  state  and  the  cadavera 
oppidum,  Swinburne  tells  us  in  his  Travels  through 
the  Two  Sicilies  (section  37.,  vol.  i.  p.  279.,  4to.)  : 

“ At  the  wood,  near  the  banks  of  the  Agri,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  are  some  heaps  of  rubbish  that 
fix  the  situation  of  Heraclea.  And,  according  to  the 
most  probable  conjecture,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno 
was  Siris,  the  port  of  that  city.  At  present  there  is  only 
an  open  road.” 

No  vestige  of  Siris  is  said  to  exist.  Vide  Hero- 
dotus, book  viii.  c.  62. ; Cramer’s  Description  of 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  350.,  and  ancient  authors 
quoted  in  it.  Micali  says  of  the  origin  of  Siris  : 

“ It  is  said  farther,  that  in  the  time  of  Alyattes  and 
Croesus,  Ionian  fugitives  of  Colophon  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Siris,  and  founded  there  a city  of  the  same 
name.”  — Antiche  Popoli  d’  Italia,  tom.  i.  p.  324. 

I have  not  found  any  farther  trace  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Athenians  with  Siris.  W.  H.  F. 

Kirkwall. 


BHOSWITHA. 

(2”'J  S.  iii.  368.) 

The  name  of  this  learned  lady  is  variously 
written,  Roswida,  Rosvitis,  Roswitha,  Hroswitha, 
Hroswita,  Rhosovita,  Rhosoita,  Hrotsuitha,  and 
Hrosvita.  She  was  a nun  of  the  great  abbey  of 
Gandersheim,  in  Wolfenbuttel,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord,  980.  Lilius  Gyraldus 
(Hist.  Poet.  Dial.  V.  prope  finenC)  describes  her  as 
having  been  learned  both  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  he  states  her  to  have  written  a Historical 
Panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Otho  ; also  Six  Come- 
dies ; the  Praises  of  the  B.  V.  M.  in  elegiac  verse ; 
and  the  Life  of  St.  Dionysius,  in  the  same  mea- 
sure, Cave  (Hist.  Liter.,  p.  588.)  is  somewhat 
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more  particular.  He  says  that  by  command  of 
the  Abbess  Gerberga  she  wrote  in  heroic  [Latin] 
verse,  the  History  or  Panegyric  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  I. ; that  she  also  wrote  in  verse, 
Eight  Sacred  Narratives,  — the  Passion  of  St. 
Dionysius  Martyr,  the  Passion  of  St.  Pelagius 
lUartyr,  &c.  — and  that  in  [Latin]  prose  she  wrote 
Si.\  Sacred  Dramas,  on  divers  subjects,  but  chiefly 
on  the  praises  of  the  Saints.  These  pieces  were 
collected  and  edited  by  the  German  poet  laureat 
Conrade  Celtes,  at  Nuremburgh,  in  1501,  and 
again  by  Henr.  Leonh.  Schurtzfleisch  at  Witten- 
berg in  1707.  The  Panegyric  on  the  Emperor 
Otho  is  also  printed  among  the  ancient  German 
historians  published  by  Reuberus  (Francof.  1584), 
and  in  other  collections.  Of  these  the  best  is  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Monumenta  Germanice  Historica, 
published  by  the  German  Historical  Society,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  which  are  included  the  his- 
torical poems  of  this  celebrated  recluse. 

She  dexterously  avoids  the  perplexing  topic 
of  the  Emperor  causing  the  deposition  of  Pope 
John  XII. ; to  which  she  thus  alludes  near  the 
conclusion  of  her  Panegyric  : 

“ Hactenus  Oddonis  famosi  denique  regis 
Gesta,  licet  tenui  Musa,  cecini  modulando. 

Nunc  scribenda  quidem  constant  qu®  fecerat  idem 
Augustus  solium  retinens  in  vertice  rerum  : 

Tangere  qu»  vereor,  quia  foemineo  prohibebor 
Sexu : nec  vili  debent  serraone  revolvi. 

Qualiter  et  recti  corapunctus  acumine  zeli 
Summum  Pontificem  qucedam  perversa  patrantem 
Ejus  nec  monitis  dignantem  cedere  crebris 
Sedis  Apostolic®  fraudari  fecit  honore.” 

Warton  (Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  376.  ad- 
ditional note)  by  an  extraordinary  inadvertency 
attributes  Hhroswitha’s  Dramas  to  Celtes,  who 
was  only  their  editor.  This  was  perceived  and 
remarked  by  Hayley  (Essay  on  Old  Maids,  vol.  iii. 
p.  52.  of  the  third  edition,  Lond.  1793),  who  styles 
her  “ the  literary  Phoenix  of  the  cloister,”  and 
says,  “ She  wrote  six  dramatic  compositions  in 
imitation  of  Terence ; but  on  subjects  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Roman  dramatist,  as  the 
plays  of  the  virgin  author  were  chiefly  intended 
to  “ animate  her  sister  nuns  ” to  perseverance  in 
the  monastic  life.  Besides  these  she  also  wrote  an 
historical  poem  on  the  early  history  of  her  monas- 
tery. This  has  been  published  by  Leibnitz,  in 
1707  (Script.  Rerum  Brunsvicensium,  tom.  ii.) 

The  printed  editions  are  excessively  rare,  and 
even  Hayley’s  book,  in  which  some  considerable 
extracts  from  her  sacred  dramas  are  given,  is  far 
from  being  common.  I may  therefore  be  excused 
for  transcribing  from  it  the  arguments  of  two  of 
the  dramas  ; the  Dulcicius  and  the  Callimachus  : 

1.  “ Argumentum  in  Dulcicium.  Passio  Sanctarum  Vir- 
ginum  Agapis,  Chioni®,  et  Hyren® ; quas  sub  nocturno 
silentio  Dulcicius  pr®ses  clam  adiit,  cupiens  earum  am- 
plexibus  saturari : sed  mox  ut  intravit,  mente  captus, 
oUas  bt  aartagines  pro  virginibus  amplectendq  pscvila- 


batur,  donee  facies  et  vestis  horribili  nigredine  inficieban- 
tur.  Deinde  Sisinnio  comiti  jussu  per  puniendas  virgines 
cessit,  qui  etiam  miris  modis  illusus  tandem  Agapen  et 
Chioniam  concremari,  et  Hyrenem  jussit  perfodi.” 

2.  “ in  Callimachum.  Resuscitatio  Drusian®  et 

Callimacbi,  qui  earn  non  solum  vivam,  sed  etiam  prm 
tristitia  atque  excoecatione  illiciti  amoris,  in  Domino 
mortuam,  plus  justo  amavit;  unde  morsu  serpentis  male 
periit.  Sed  precibus  S.  Joannis  apostoli  una  cum  Dru- 
siana  resuscitatus,  in  Christo  est  renatus.” 

Hayley  (ut  supra.  Appendix)  has  given  an  en- 
graved figure  of  this  learned  nun. 

Vossius  (de  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41.)  points 
out  the  great  error  committed  by  the  learned 
[Laur.]  Humfredus,  in  making  Roswida  the  same 
with  the  English  abbess  St.  Hilda,  who  died  a.d. 
680,  while  Egfrid  reigned  in  Northumberland,  as 
appears  from  V.  Beda’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
iv.  23. 

The  history  of  the  Gandersheim  monastery  is 
very  interesting.  Founded  a.d.  842  by  Ludolph, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  amply  endowed,  and  numbering 
many  princes  among  its  vassals,  it  flourished  till 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  had  altered  the  con- 
dition of  Germany.  It  was  not  then  totally  de- 
stroyed, but  on  account  of  its  political  signification 
as  a state  of  the  empire  was  continued,  though, 
but  as  a shadow  of  its  former  self,  with  an  abbess 
and  four  canonesses  of  the  newly  established 
creed.  It  thus  subsisted  under  the  protection  of 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  until  the  final  period  of 
the  Germanic  Roman  Empire,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  J.  G.  Leuckfeld’s  His' 
tory  of  the  Monastery  of  Gandersheim  (in  German) 
was  published  at  Wolfenbuttel  in  1709,  4to.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Alphonsus  Laser  a Varea,  in  his 
Auetorum  Elenchus,  Patav.  1713,  tom.  i.  p.  429. 

Arterus. 

Dublin. 


Particulars  respecting  this  remarkable  woman 
and  extraordinary  scholar  of  the  tenth  century, 
with  a list  of  authorities  concerning  her  and  her 
works,  will  be  found  in  the  introductory  chapter 
of  a book  recently  published  by  Mr.  Dolman,  of 
Bond  Street,  and  entitled  Adelaide,  Queen  of  Italy, 
or  the  Iron  Crown.  Hawkhurst. 


LONDON  DIRECTORIES. 

(2“^  S.  iii.  270.  342.) 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  voluminous  collec- 
tion of  these  useful  and  valuable  publications  is  to 
be  seen  and  examined  at  Mr.  Maclaurin’s,  No.  83. 
Lombard  Street,  who  is  always  happy  to  show 
them  to  any  gentleman  requiring  information 
which  they  contain. 

It  seems  to  me  astonishing  that  greater  store  is 
not  set  by  these  registers  of  names,  residences, 
and  callings,  whigb  affor  J materials  fpr  genealogi- 
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cal  and  statistical  purposes,  and  supply  clues  where 
other  sources  fail.  I have  often  had  occasion  to 
avail  myself  of  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  collection,  and 
have  found  it  very  useful. 

The  earliest  volume  is  entitled  — r 
“A  complete  Guide  to  all  Persons  who  have  any  Trade 
or  Concern  with  the  City  of  London  and  Parts  adjacent, 
containing: 

1.  Names  of  Streets,  &c. 

2.  Names  and  Situation  of  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 

3.  An  account  of  Stage  Coaches,  &o. 

4.  The  Rates  of  Watermen  and  Hackney  Coachmen,  and 

Post  Office  Intelligence. 

6.  The  Names  and  Places  of  Abode  of  the  most  eminent 
Merchants  and  Traders  in  and  about  London. 

6.  Useful  Tables  of  the  Value  of  Goods. 

7.  Tables  of  Interest,  being  the  exactest  piece  of  the  kind 

hitherto  published,  and  designed  for  the  Use  of  Per- 
sons of  all  Degrees,  Natives  or  Foreigners. 

“ The  Second  Edition,  with  large  Additions  and  Altera- 
tions. London,  printed  for  J.  Osborn,  at  the  Golden  Ball, 
in  Paternoster  Row.  1740.” 

Small  octavo,  180  pages. 

The  next  volume  is  the  third  edition  of  the 
same  publication,  date  1744.  After  which  period 
the  collection  is  nearly  consecutive.  Among  them 
are  — 

“ A List  of  the  Livery  of  London,  with  their  Places  of 
Abode  and  Businesses  j by  Thomas  Tomlins,  Clerk  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Painters.”  Date  about  1760. 

Kent’s  Directory,  1754,  and  a 
“ Directory  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Families  of  Dis- 
tinction in  London  and  Westminster,  being  a Supplement 
to  the  British  Directory  of  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Manu- 
factures.” 1793. 

It  contains  also  a list  of  the  Livery  of  London 
at  that  period. 

There  js  also  a collection  of  London  Directories 
at  the  Guildhall  Library,  which  ought  to  possess 
the  most  complete  collection  of  these  registers  of 
trade  and  commerce,  for  there  is  the  place  where 
they  would  be  expected  to  be  found ; but  it  is 
only  of  late  years  fhat  that  library  has  received 
much  attention.  Any  person  possessed  of  old 
directories  could  not  do  better  than  send  them 
there.  G.  R,  C, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Stereoscopic  Angles.  — Some  three  years  ago,  when 
photographers  were  all  at  sea  on  the  subject  of  stereo- 
scopic angles,  I stated  in  “ N.  & Q.”  that  the  correct  span 
between  the  cameras  was  inches.  To  this  Bin.  G. 
SiiADBOLT  raised  some  objections,  which  led  to  several 
Notes  between  us  about  the  matter;  and  which  he  closed 
by  saying  he  supposed  he  must  be  classed  amongst  the 
incorrigibles,  as  he  entirely  differed  from  me.  Now,  I 
perceive  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  he  gave  to  the  members,  just  as  if  it 
were  his  own,  precisely  my  method ; which  I think  was  a 
disingenuous  mode  of  expressing  his  conviction,  for  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  all  that  passed  between  us  be- 
fore. It  was,  in  fact,  appropriating  to  himself  the  pub- 
licly expressed  opinions  of  another,  whom  he  had  opposed. 

As  what  was  said  by  myself  and  Mr.  Shadbolt 


appeared  in  “ N.  & Q-,”  I think  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place,  if  I may,  through  the  same  medium,  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  that  gentleman  on  this  thorough  change 
in  his  opinion;  as  my  only  object  was  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  views,  and  I am  glad  to  find  a convert  in 
one  so  incorrigible.  T.  L.  Merritt. 

Star  Hill,  Rochester,  May  24,  1857. 

Hardwick's  “Photographic  Chemistry,”  — The  fourth 
edition  of  this  most  useful  volume  has  just  been  is.sued. 
The  author  keeps  pace  with  the  improvements  which  are 
daily  being  introduced  into  the  science  of  photography. 
Among  these  are  the  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of 
collodion,  throwing  further  light  on  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  excited  film ; the  introduc- 
tion of  glycyrrhizine,  the  dry  collodion,  oxyrael  pre- 
servative, and  albumenised  collodion  processes;  so  that 
the  amateur  and  professional  photographer  finds  in  Blr. 
Hardwick’s  indispensable  companion,  not  only  the  most 
important  facts  connected  with  the  science,  but  the  very 
latest  discoveries  carefully  and  clearly  recorded. 

Optical  Queries.  — In  Sir  David  Brewster’s  Treatise  on 
Optics,  the  radii  (“computed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel”)  of  two 
combinations  of  lenses  free  from  spherical  aberration  are 
given  (p.  58.)  In  both,  the  radii  of  the  bi-convex  lenses 
are  those  of  the  best  form  of  bi-convex,  viz.  1 to  6.  The 
radii  of  the  meniscus  in  the  first  combination  are  as  17  to 
29  (this  ratio  is  correct  to  three  places  of  decimals) ; in 
the  second  as  1027  to  40G4.  I am  anxious  to  know:  — 

1.  Are  these  the  only  ratios  the  radii  of  the  meniscus 
may  have? 

2.  Is  it  immaterial  which  of  the  ratios  be  adopted  ? 

3.  Will  a formula,  deduced  from  either  of  the  examples 
given,  produce  a combination  free  from  spherical  aberra- 
tions? 

4.  If  so,  why  is  not  a combination  of  the  kind  adopted 
in  the  lenses  used  for  photography  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents,  or  Sir 
David  Brewster  himself,  ivill  obligingly  give  me  informa- 
tion on  these  points  ? Bloke. 


MfiJlifg  to  dWittor 

Bishop  Philip  Ellis,  O.S.B.  (2"‘'  S.  ill.  406.)— 
A full  account  of  this  prelate  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  George  Oliver,  D.D.,  of  Exeter,  in 
his  Collections  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Religion  in  the  Counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Gloucester  (Dolman, 
London).  If  J.  W,  H.  will  refer  to  this  valuable 
compilation  (pp.  294.  511.),  he  will  find  probably 
all  that  is  known  of  the  life,  death,  and  works, 
chiefly  Sermons,  of  this  prelate,  Bishop  of  Aure- 
liopolis  in  partibus,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Western  District  in  England,  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Segni  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 

F.  C.  II. 

Parson  Fund  (2”“^  S,  iii.  368.)  — The  Editor  is 
authorised  to  state,  in  answer  to  Q.  1.,  that,  after 
the  endowment  of  the  “ Person  Prize,”  the  residue 
of  the  fund  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Professor 
Person,  with  its  accumulations,  was  invested  “in 
the  names  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scho- 
lars of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  upon  certain 
trusts,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a scholarship,  to 
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be  called  the  ‘Porson  Scholarship,’  ” which  would 
be  adjudged,  as  soon  as  the  interest  of  the  money 
invested,  and  of  its  successive  accumulations, 
should  produce  the  annual  sum  of  65/. 

'J’he  capital  endowment,  in  1854,  amounted  to 
2250/.  3 per  cent,  consols ; and  on  March  24, 
1855,  Mr.  Herbert  Snow,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
was  elected  as  the  first  Porson  Scholar. 

A ^^Song  to  David,"  hj  C.  Smart  (2'”^  S.  iii. 
367.)  — The  Quarterly,  when  reviewing  The  Bri- 
tish Poets  many  years  ago,  then  emitted  a like  ob- 
servation about  the  extraordinary  origin  of  this 
poem,  upon  the  authority  of  Anderson  and  Chal- 
mers, who  indulge  in  some  extravagant  encomiums 
upon  the  merits  of  the  piece,  and  some  unwar- 
rantable remarks  touching  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing it.  These  exciting  public  curiosity,  a 
reprint  of  The  Song  to  David  was  put  forth  in  a 
small  octavo,  pp.  55.,  by  Rodwell,  in  1829  ; and 
not  doubting  that  I should  find  therein  sufficient 
vouchers  for  the  story  of  its  having  been  written 
in  a madhouse,  •partly  ivith  charcoal  on  the  ivalls, 
or,  indented  with  a key  on  the  panels  of  his  cell, 
I looked  up  the  book,  but  was  disappointed, 
finding  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  of  the 
reviewers,  with  the  unvouched  paragraphs  of  the 
aforesaid  editors. 

The  stoi’y  seems  to  me  an  exaggeration,  resting 
upon  no  better  foundation  than  many  more  such 
to  be  found  in  the  confabulations  between  John- 
son and  Boswell. 

With  respect  to  the  rarity  of  the  poem,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  author  printed  it  in 
1763  ; it  is  also  found  in  a Metrical  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  by  Smart,  4to.,  1765,  now  before  me  ; and 
there  being  nearly  nine  hundred  copies  of  this 
subscribed  for.  The  Song  to  David  ought  not  to 
have  been  inaccessible  to  the  editors  of  The  Bri- 
tish Poets.  J.  O. 

Outinian  Lectures  (2“'*  S.  iii.  291.)  — For  par- 
ticulars concerning  these  and  their  origin,  vide 
Records  of  the  Origin  and  Proceedings  of  the  Outi- 
nian Society,  4to.  (pp.  61.),  London,  Printed  by 
Bulwer  & Co.,  1818.  From  which  it  seems  that 
the  society  and  lectures  “ owed  their  existence  ” to 
a poem  called  “ Marriage,”  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Neiu  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  July,  1815,  and 
was  republished  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  in 
1816  and  1817.  The  society  was  first  called  the 
“ Matrimonial  Society,”  under  which  title  a pros- 
pectus was  issued  in  1818.  The  society  met  at  190. 
Piccadilly,  and  the  first  lecture  was  announced  to 
be  delivered  in  Seville  House,  Leicester  Square, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Rivers,  on  Feb.  18,  but  was  post- 
poned to  March  9.  In  May  the  title  of  the  so- 
ciety and  lectures  was  changed  to  Utinian,  or 
Outinian,  taking  for  their  motto,  “ Ovns  efioi-y  ovoji 
s(T0,"  &c.  — • Odyssey. 

The  lectures  were  afterwards  delivered  at  Mr, 


Penn’s,  10.  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  and  ap- 
pear from  reports  given  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
as  quoted  in  the  Recoi'ds,  to  have  been  well  and 
fashionably  attended.  The  16th  and  17th  lectures 
were  delivered  at  Mr.  Penn’s  mansion  at  Stoke 
Park.  The  4lh  and  subsequent  lectures  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Richardson.  The  19th  and  20th 
at  Leamington ; some  afterwards  at  Cheltenham, 
and  the  26tli,  with  a valedictory  address,  at  Stoke 
Park,  on  December  31,  1818.  From  this  address 
it  appears  that  John  Penn,  Esq.  (probably  author 
of  the  poem)  was  the  founder  of  the  society.  The 
address  was  repeated  in  London  on  Jan.  9,  1819  ; 
but  I have  no  record  of  further  proceedings,  ex- 
cepting a card  of  notice  of  “ the  4th  lecture  on 
the  Marriage  State,  to  be  delivered  for  the  4th 
time  at  Mr.  Penn’s,  New  Street,  July  3,  1819,” 
by  Mr.  Richardson.  W.  C.  TREviiLYAN. 

Wallington. 

“ To  knock  under"  “ Knocking  under  the  Tulle," 
(2"'*  S.  iii.  369.)  — I think  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  origin  of  “knocking  under  the  table,”  as 
signifying  submission,  or  that  the  person  who  was 
“knocked  under  the  table,”  was  conquered,  was 
this  : — It  is  pretty  well  known  by  all,  too  well  by 
those  who  have  unfortunately  inherited  that  pain- 
ful heir-loom  the  gout,  that  our  ancestors  used 
frequently  to  indulge  in  long  “drinking  bouts” 
after  dinner  ; and  it  was  considered,  to  their  shame 
be  it  said,  a triumph  by  him  who  maintained  his 
head  the  longest ; and  rather  a disgrace  attached 
to  him  who  was  first  “ knocked  under  the  table.” 

Henri. 

Cicero  makes  use  of  the  phrase  “ manum  de  ta- 
bula” (Fam.  7.  25.  1.),  i.e.  “I  remove  my  hand 
from  off  the  table,”  meaning,  “ I withdraw  from 
the  discussion,”  “ I submit.” 

Now  what  a Roman  did  by  taking  his  hand  off 
the  table,  and  uttering  three  words  — an  English- 
man does  by  taking  his  hand  in  like  manner  off 
the  table,  and  (avrl  <p<tivriQ  Kapfidvif-  x^pO  giving  a 
knock  underneath.  T.  H.  Plowman. 

Mumby,  Alford. 

Seeing  an  inquiry  regarding  the  term  “ knock- 
ing under,”  I am  anxious  to  give  you  what  I 
think  must  be  the  origin  of  the  expression : in 
Devon,  it  is  a term  used  in  saioing,  and  applicable 
to  the  under  one  of  the  two  ; inasmuch  as  it  is  his 
duty  to  knock  off  the  handle,  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  saw  when  the  work  is  completed ; the  epithet 
“top-sawyer”  is  also  used  as  opposed  to  the 
“knocker  under,” — the  one  meaning  a person  of 
first-rate  abilities  or  means,  and  the  other  one 
who  yields  and  submits  to  his  better,  — this  mean- 
ing arising  from  the  fact  that  the  “top-sawyer” 
has  mox’e  work  of  importance,  and  judgment  too, 
than  the  one  who  "knocks  under."  J.  B.  S. 

Collumpton. 
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“ Young  Orpheus  tickled  his  harp  so  luell"  (2“^ 
S.  iii.  250.  320.)  — I have  two  copies  of  the  above 
named  song  : the  one  on  a broadside,  printed  with 
music,  and  entitled  “ The  Devill  charm’d  with 
Twinkum  Twankum,  and  Uridice  releas’d  out  of 
Hell  for  an  Old  Song;”  the  second  contained  in 
A Complete  Collection  of  Old  and  New  English 
and  Scotch  Songs,  with  their  respective  Tunes  pre- 
fixed (vol.  ii.  p.  139.),  8vo.,  London,  1735.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  not  given  in  either  copy, 
but  the  words  agree  very  nearly  with  those  sup- 
plied by  Mk.  De  Morgan.  Wm.  Chappell. 

Ghost  Stories  Watited  (2'“'  S.  iii.  389.)  — 

“ The  Appearance  of  an  Apparition  to  James  Sympson 
of  Huddei'sfield  in  Yorkshire,  an  elderly  Broad-cloth 
Weaver,  commanding  him  to  do  strange  things  in  Pail 
Mall,  and  what  he  did.  A wonderful  Narrative  in  Two 
Parts.” 

The  above  is  the  heading  of  a broad-sheet  pub- 
lished by  Hone,  without  date,  but  probably  about 
forty  years  ago,  as  James  Sympson  saw  in  the 
Regent’s  closet  “ a pair  of  stays,  and  a bottle  of 
noyeau,  dragons  with  tails,  and  the  heads  of  a 
divorce,  a French  clock,  and  some  Roman  fiddle- 
strings.”  The  narrative  is  a clever  political  squib, 
and  perhaps  a parody  on  some  more  serious  story 
of  a ghost  which  expounded  the  spots  on  the  sun, 
for  the  apparition  says  : 

“Observe  what  I say,  James,  and  register  it  in  your 
memor3' ; for  you  will  have  to  repeat  it  in  high  places. 
There  are  seventeen  flea-bites  between  j'our  wrist  and 
3'our  elbow,  and  there  are  an  equal  nujnher  of  spots  on  the 
sun,  and  the  bites  and  the  spots  have  an  equal  effect  on  the 
state  of  the  weather.” 

_ “ Personal  Recollections  of  the  Little  Jew  Ghost,  re- 
viewed in  connection  with  the  Lancashire  Bogie  and  the 
Table  Talking  and  Spirit  Rapping.  By  Edgar  Hewlett, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Wigan,  Lancashire.  London, 
1854.” 

A very  ordinary  case  of  rapping  and  talking. 

Hopkins,  Jun. 

Garrick  Club. 

Parish  Registers  (2°'>  S.  iii.  321.)  — The  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford  (of  which  I am 
curate),  affords  an  instance  where  the  loss  of  a 
register  may  be  possibly  accounted  for,  by  the 
supposition  of  its  having  been  carried  off  by  some 
one  of  the  too  often  dangerous  race  of  antiquarian 
collectors,  for  the  sake  of  the  transcriber’s  auto- 
graph. Our  earliest  register  at  present  in  exist- 
ence commences  at  the  year  1602  ; but  extracts, 
extending  from  1574  to  1589,  from  a preceding 
register  are  preserved  by  Antony  Wood  in  a MS. 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (D.  5.  pp.  21-2.), 
where  the  Oxford  historiographer  adds  the  follow- 
ing note : 

“ Note  that  this  register,  which  is  in  paper  and  much 
decayed,  I transcribed  into  Dutch  paper,  and  bound  it  up 
at  mine  owne  charg,  and  gave  it  to  the  parish,  1C67.” 

The  parish  seem  unfortunately  to  have  proved 


but  careless  trustees  of  the  careful  transcriber’s 
gift.  Another  instance  of  a loss  which  is  much  to 
be  regretted  is  that  of  several  rolls  of  church- 
wardens’ accounts  prior  to  the  Reformation 
(quoted  in  Wood’s  account  of  the  parish  as  pub- 
lished in  Peshall’s  Oxford),  which  appear  from  a 
reference  in  a parish-book  to  have  been  in  safe 
preservation  so  lately  as  the  year  1817,  but  which 
have  now  disappeared.  The  oldest  roll  at  present 
in  existence  is  dated  1561.  W.  D.  Mackat, 

“ Wooden  Walls  ” applied  to  Ships  (2“^  S.  iii. 
368.)  — The  first  mention  of  wooden  walls  in  this 
sense  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  vii.  141.,  in  the 
second  reply  of  the  Pythian  oracle  to  the  Athe- 
nians, B.c.  480 : 

reixos  Tpiroyeue?  ^vXtvov  SiSoi  evpioira  Zeus, 

which  Themistocles  interpreted  as  referring  to 
their  ships  : consequently  the  Athenians  built  war 
ships  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  built  by  the 
advice  of  Themistocles  before  this  oracle  was  ut- 
tered. It  must  be  mentioned  that  their  intention 
was  to  desert  Athens  by  embarking  in  ships 
(Herod,  vii.  140.) ; and  Themistocles  threatens 
to  sail  to  Siris,  in  Italy,  which  was  their  ancient 
possession,  and  which  the  oracles  said  they  were 
destined  to  occupy.  (Herod,  viii.  62.)  Siris  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  present  river  Agri,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.  This  is  an  answer  to  the 
question  what  city  of  Italy  was  mentioned  by 
Themistocles.  (“  N.  & Q.,”  2“'*  S.  iii.  328.) 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

W.  W.  (Malta)  will  find  in  Timbs’s  Curiosities 
of  History,  p.  18.,  the  following  passage,  showing 
the  above  term  to  have  been  derived  from  Grecian 
history ; the  authority,  though  not  here  named,  is 
Grote’s  History  of  Greece ; 

“When  the  Athenian  envoys  consulted  the  Delphian 
oracle  as  to  their  hopes  at  Salamis,  the  priestess  assured 
them  that  ‘ “ the  wooden  wall  ” alone  should  remain  un- 
conquered.’ The  people  inquired  what  was  meant  by  ‘ the 
wooden  wall.’  Some  supposed  that  the  Acropolis  itself, 
which  had  been  originally  surrounded  with  a wooden 
palisade,  was  the  refuge  pointed  out;  but  the  greater 
number,  and  among  them  most  of  those  who  were  by  pro- 
fession expositors  of  prophecy,  maintained  that  the 
wooden  wall  indicated  the  fleet,  as  it  does  at  this  day  in 
our  national  boast  of  ‘ the  wooden  walls  of  Old  Eng- 
land.’ ” 

Philo. 

The  Old  Hundredth  Tune  (2°^  S.  iii.  58.  234. 
295.  352.)  — Me.  George  OrroR  establishes  that 
the  Genevan  copy  of  1561  is  not  the  earliest,  for 
he  possesses  an  edition  of  1543.  Is  there  not  a 
rare  edition  of  1542  ? The  earliest  copy  in  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins  is  1565,  but  John  Day  has  it  in 
his  Four-part  Psalms  of  1563.  His  edition  of  the 
Dutch  Psalms  in  1561,  and  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  1562-3,  have  it  not.  It  was  never 
printed  by  Luther,  never  ascribed  to  him  in  any 
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early  German  Hymnal,  and  never  popular  in  Ger- 
many. The  rhythm  is  French,  not  German,  nor 
.^.nglican,  nor  Gregorian,  nor  Latin.  Our  English- 
kooks  in  the  first  instance  call  it  a French  tune. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  consider  it  Latin 
01  Gregorian.  Old  Latin  or  Gregorian  it  cannot 
be,  for  the  Hexachord  is  against  this  conjecture  ; 
and  the  rhythm  decisive.  Modern  Gregorian  is 
undeserving  a thought.  H.  J.  Gaontuett. 

“ A sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  " (2"“*  S.  iii.  369.) 
— A similar  thought  is  found  in  Dante’s  Inferno^ 
canto  5.  v.  121. : 

“ * * * nessun  maggior  dolore 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria,”  * * *. 

Also  Chaucer : 

“ For  of  Fortune’s  sharp  adversite 
The  worst  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 

A man  to  have  been  in  prosperite, 

And  it  remember  when  it  passid  is.” 

Troilus  and  Cresseide,  b.  iii. 

And  Marino : 

“ Che  non  ha  doglia  il  misero  maggiore 
Che  ricordar  la  gioia  entro  il  dolore.” 

Adcne,  c.  XIV.  st.  100. 

So  also  Fortinguerra : 

“ Kimembrare  il  ben  perduto 
Fa  pin  meschino  lo  presente  stato.” 

Ricciardetto,  c.  xi.  st.  83. 

The  original  thought  perhaps  was  in  Boetius,  de 
Consol.  Philosoph.  : 

“ In  Omni  adversitate  fortun®  infelicissimum  genus  est 
infortunii  fuisse  felicem  et  non  esse.”  — L.  ii.  pr.  4. 

Petrarch  also  has  a line,  canzone  46. : 

“ Con  dolor  rimembrando  il  tempo  lieto.” 

Louisa  Julia  Norman. 

University  Hoods  (2°‘‘  S.  iii.  308.  356.)  — There 
are  at  least  two  inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Walcott’s 
statement,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  Cam~ 
bridge  Calendar  will  prove  : 

“ Masters  of  Arts  of  less  than  five  years’  standing,  and 
Doctors  of  less  than  two,  compose  the  Regent  or  Upper 
House,  or  White  Hood  House,  from  its  members  wearing 
their  hoods  lined  with  white  silk.  [Not  satin,  as  Mr.  W. 
says.]  All  the  rest  constitute  the  iVbn-Regent,  or  lower 
house,  otherwise  called  the  Black  Hood  House,  from  its 
members  wearing  black  silk  hoods.” 

Mr.  W.  says  the  Regent  M.A.  hood  is  black. 

The  Regent  M.A.’s  are  those  who  are  eligible 
to  certain  University  offices,  which  those  of  five 
years’  standing  are  exempt  from,  and  so  non- 
Regent.  J.  Eastwood,  M.A.,  Cant. 

The  hoods  worn  by  Bachelors  of  Arts  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham,  are  alike  ; all  are  fringed 
with  a white  fur.  I believe  that  the  B.A.  Dublin 
hood  is  the  same. 

The  M.A.  Oxford  hood  is  lined  with  red.  At 
Cambridge  a M.A.  of  less  than  five  years’  standing 
wears  a hood  lined  with  white  silk ; whence  the 


Regent,  or  Upper,  House  of  Convocation,  to 
which  those  Masters  of  Arts  belong,  is  called  the 
“ AVhite  Hood  House.”  The  M.A.  of  higher 
standing  wears  a black  hood,  and  votes  in  the 
Non-Regent,  or  “ Black  Hood  House.” 

At  Dublin  the  M.A.  hood  is  lined  with  blue. 
At  Durham  the  M.A.  hood  is  lined  with  silk  of  a 
peculiar  colour,  called  “ Palatinate  Purple.”  It 
is  the  colour  which  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  as 
Counts  Palatine,  were  entitled  to  wear,  and  differs 
not  from  the  purple  worn  by  other  bishops.  At 
the  death  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  in  1836,  the 
Palatinate  was  separated  from  the  See  of  Durham, 
and  the  peculiar  colour,  no  longer  required  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  hitherto  been  used, 
was  adopted  as  a distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  University,  of  which  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  the 
last  Bishop  Count  Palatine,  was  one  of  the  muni- 
ficent founders. 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I suppose  at  all 
Universities,  every  person  to  be  admitted  to  a 
degree  is  presented  wearing  the  hood  of  that  de- 
gree ; but  there  is  no  ceremony  or  form  of  words 
used  in  receiving  the  hood. 

M.A.  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham. 

Pupilla  Oculi  (2“'^  S.  iii.  389.)  — It  is  probable 
that  the  MS.  which  J.  C.  J.  possesses  formerly 
belonged  to  Bangor  Cathedral,  that  church  being 
dedicated  to  S.  Daniel  or  Deiniol,  first  bishop  of 
the  see,  by  whom  the  monastery  was  founded  in 
A.D.  516,  and  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the 
Welsh  Annals  under  the  year  584,  a date  for 
which  554  might  perhaps,  with  more  probability, 
be  substituted.  Several  other  churches  in  the 
diocese  are  dedicated  in  his  name ; e.  g.  Llan- 
Deiniolen  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  Llanddeiniol- 
Fab  in  Anglesey.  Manuscripts  of  the  Pupilla 
Oculi  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

W.  D.  Macray. 

Bangor  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel, 
who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bangor  by  Du- 
bricius.  It  is  probable  that  your  correspondent’s 
copy  of  John  de  Burgh’s  book  may  have  belonged 
to  the  library  of  that  cathedral.  J.  Sansom. 

Ludlow  the  Regicide  (2"*’  S.  iii.  236.)  — Want 
of  opportunity  alone  prevents  my  replying  in  full 
to  J.  G.  N.’s  desire  for  further  information  as  to 
the  “ slabs  ” of  the  Ludlow  family  in  Maiden 
Bradley  church.  I am  not  sure  whether  there 
are  more  slabs  than  one ; but  one  I am  positive 
of,  for  two  Sundays  ago  I walked  over  it.  That 
Sunday  was  the  only  whole  day  I have  been  at 
Maiden  Bradley  since  my  Note  appeared  in  print, 
and  as  I was  only  aware  of  J.  G.  N.’s  desire  the 
evening  before,  I had  no  fit  opportunity  of  copy- 
ing the  inscription.  However,  on  my  return  I 
will  do  so,  and  forward  it  to  the  editor  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  Henri. 
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Tall  Men  and  Women  (2"*  S.  iii.  347.)  — The 
following  tall  men  and  women  have  not  “ come 
within  the  range  of  my  observation;”  but  I be- 
lieve that  their  extraordinary  stature  is  well  au- 
thenticated, if  that  will  answer  H.  S.’s  purpose 
equally  well : — 

l^ews  from  Vienna,  of  May  9, 1857,  stated  that 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  Irish  giant,  born  in  Down 
county,  and  standing  7 feet  lOJ  in.  in  his  stockings, 
“had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria ; ” 
and  that  “ the  latter  conversed  in  English  with 
Murphy,  and  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Em- 
peror.” 

Derham,  in  his  Psycho-Theology,  says  : — 

“ In  1684,  I myself  measured  an  Irish  youth,  said  to  be 
not  19  years  old,  who  was  seven  feet  near  eight  inches; 
and  in  1697  a woman,  who  was  seven  feet  three  inches 
high.” 

In  an  article  on  “ The  Human  Stature,”  in 
Chambers' s Journal,  the  following  instances  are 
given  as  well  authenticated  : — 

Feet.  la. 

“ Duke  John  Frederick  of  Brunswick  - -86 

One  of  the  King  of  Prussia’s  guards  - - 8 6 

Gilly,  a Swede  (exhibited  as  a show)  - - 8 0 

Keichardt  of  Frielberg,  near  Frankfort  - - 8 3 

An  Irishman  (skeleton  in  the  London 
College),  [ Query,  0'Brien~\  - - - 8 4 

Martin  Salmeron,  a Mexican  - - - 7 3J 

A Danish  female  named  La  Pierre  - -70” 

The  stature  of  the  Patagonians,  formerly  so 
much  spoken  of,  “ was  measured  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  the  Spanish  officers  in  1785-6,  when 
they  found  the  common  height  to  be  six  and  a 
half  to  seven  feet,  and  the  highest  was  seven  feet 
one  inch  and  a quarter.” 

The  Heimshrivgla  states  that  the  stature  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  was  “ five 
ells,”  or  more  than  eight  English  feet. 

Hollo,  or  “Rolf  the  Ganger”  (walker),  leader  of 
the  Northmen  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  “ is  said 
to  have  been  too  tall  and  too  heavy  for  any  horse 
to  carry,  and  so  was  obliged  to  journey  on  foot; 
whence  his  name.”  (^Annals  of  England,  vol.  i.) 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 
In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  H.  S.,  I remember  the 
Irish  giant,  Patrick  Cotter,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  O’Brien  after  the  death  of  the  well-known 
giant  of  that  name.  Patrick  Cotter  was  a native 
of  Kinsale,  and  of  humble  parentage.  His  stature 
was  most  extraordinary,  exceeding  eight  feet, 
three  inches.  After  exhibiting  himself  for  some 
years  about  the  country,  he  retired  upon  the 
fortune  thus  acquired,  and  ended  his  days  at  the 
Hotwells  at  Bristol,  about  the  year  1806.  He 
was  well  made,  and  large  in  proportion  to  his 
height,  but  never  strong.  His  voice  was  weak, 
and  his  manners  gentle  and  inoffensive.  After  his 
death  his  friends  eagerly  purchased  relics  of  him. 


One  friend  of  mine  and  his  obtained  his  enormous 
stockings,  another  his  shoes,  and  I possess  his 
large  gold  repeater,  a chronometer,  made  by 
Jameson  purposely  for  the  giant.  It  is  a remark- 
ably strong  watch,  and  keeps  time  as  well  now  as 
ever.  It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  giant’s 
effects  for  seventy  guineas,  and  with  its  chain  and 
seals  weighed  exactly  one  pound.  It  bears  the 
inscription  inside,  Patrick  Cotter.  F.  C.  H. 

Butterflies  in  Gloucestershire  called  “Souls"  (2°'^ 
S.  iii.  307.)  — The  Greeks,  it  seems,  with  an  ac- 
centual distinction  (fvxh,  'i'^X’)))  called  butterflies 
“ souls.”  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  chrysalis  as 
producing  the  butterfly,  says,  erepor  -nTepuBlv  .... 
T>iv  KaXovyivuv  ’I'l’xV  /afSlvo"!  (^Symp.  lib.  ii.  prob.  3.). 
This  passage,  which  appears  to  have  been  deemed 
corrupt  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  plainly  implies 
that  \l/uxh  was  a common  Greek  term  for  a butter- 
fly. So  Aristotle,  writing  long  before : yivovrai 
8 at  p.\v  KaKovp-evai  'rwi'  Kap,irS>v  {Hist.  Anim. 

lib.  V.  cap.  xix.) ; and  in  the  same  chapter,  'yivos 
Ti  if/vx^y. 

In  the  Encyc.  Methodique  (Department  of  Na- 
tural History,  vol.  ix.,  Paris,  1819),  in  the  long 
list  of  butterflies  of  the  class  “ Satyr,”  No.  95.  is 
the  Papilio  Psyche  of  Hubner.  Of  this  “soul 
butterfly  ” we  are  informed  “ on  le  trouve  dans 
le  midi  de  la  France,  en  Portugal,  etc.,  et  non  en 
Angleterre,  comme  I’a  cru  Engramelle.”  (p.  509.) 
Nevertheless,  as  the  particular  butterfly  called  in 
Gloucestershire  a soul,  if  not  the  same,  may  possi- 
bly be  similar,  I annex  the  scientific  description 
of  the  Papilio  Psyche  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, if  not  of  identification  : 

“ Sat.  alis  denticulatis,  albis,  basi  suprh  iramaculath, 
apice  nigro  maculis  albis  et  ocellis  nigris : posticis  siibtus 
venis,  ocellisque  duobus  et  tribus,  brunneis.”  — P.  608. 

Probably,  however,  the  term  “soul”  primarily 
appertains  to  the  chrysalis  while  yet  lying  en- 
closed in  the  cocoon,  rather  than  to  the  butterfly 
itself.  The  kernel  of  a nut  is  in  Italian  called  its 
soul : “ Anime  di  pesche,”  the  souls  (kernels)  of 
peaches.  Two  very  intimate  friends  are  “ due 
anime  in  un  nocciolo,”  two  souls  (kernels)  in  one 
nut,  or  fruitstone.  “L’  anime  delle  mandorle,”  the 
souls,  or  kernels,  of  almonds.  Now,  every  one 
who  has  examined  an  aurelia  knows  very  well 
that  the  chrysalis  lies  in  the  cocoon  very  much 
as  an  almond  lies  in  its  shell ; so  that  the  term 
“soul”  is  as  applicable  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

In  French,  the  sold  of  a statue  (of  plaster)  is  the 
form,  or  noyau,  over  which  is  applied  the  stuc. 
The  soul  of  a fiddle  is  the  little  iipright  peg  placed 
witliin,  “ sous  la  chevalet.”  The  sold  of  a faggot 
is  the  small  wood  packed  in  the  centre  : “allumer 
le  feu  avec  Tame  d’un  fagot.” 

Plautus;  “Ni  ego  illi  puteo,  si  occepso,  aiiimara 
omnem  intertraxero.”  (A7«yi/i.  II.  ii.  41.)  “Anima 
putei,”  the  water. 
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In  Portuguese,  “ a alma  do  botSo  ” (the  soul  of 
the  huttoii)  is  the  button-mould. 

Sometimes  the  soul  is  the  cavity,  not  that  which 
it  contains.  The  soul  of  a cannon,  in  German, 
Portuguese,  and  French,  is  the  bore,  not  the 
charge.  So  also  in  Spanish:  “Es  lo  interior  y 
hueco.”  In  Portuguese,  the  hollow  sometimes 
found  in  a loaf  is  the  “ alma  da  padeira,”  the  soul 
of  the  baker's  wife.  Thomas  Boys. 

Spider-eating  (2“'*  S.  ill.  206.)  — I remember 
when  a boy  reading  of  spider-eating ; but  I was 
too  young  then  to  take  any  further  notice  of  such 
a practice,  other  than  that  of  being  disgusted,  par- 
ticularly as  I have  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to 
the  whole  genus  Ai-achnida.  If  I remember 
rightly,  the  book  in  which  I read  of  it  was  called 
The  Romance  of  History.  There  are  two,  three, 
or  more,  series  of  this  work,  and  amongst  them 
that  of  France,  in  which  I believe  I read  it.  The 
person  mentioned  as  eating  the  spider  was  a girl; 
and  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false,  there 
was  either  a foot  note,  or  one  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  mentioning  spider-eating  as  practised  in 
the  south  of  France ; and  I think  it  went  so  far  as 
to  describe  the  mode  of  preparing  the  creature  by 
tearing  off  its  legs,  and  likewise  comparing  the 
taste  to  that  of  a nut.  It  is  so  long  since  I read 
it  that  my  recollection  as  to  the  book  may  not  be 
quite  correct;  but  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  was  too  xleep  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  idea 
has  frequently  occurred  to  me  since.  Probably 
Mr.  Riley,  or  some  other  correspondent  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  may  have  the  means  of  referring  to  the 
Romance  of  History ; and  should  they,  perhaps 
they  will  kindly,  through  this  same  medium,  give 
the  quotation  in  full. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  another  curious  fact 
relating  to  spiders  and  their  uses,  or  supposed  uses. 
An  uncle  of  mine,  when  a child,  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  ague,  and  one  of  the  medicines  or  anti- 
dotes prescribed  for  him,  probably  by  an  old  nurse, 
was  that  he  should  wear  in  a bag  round  his  neck  a 
large  live  spider.  He  did  so;  but  with  the  natural 
curiosity  of  a child,  the  bag  was  opened,  and  upon 
the  spider  being  discovered  it  was  immediately 
killed.  I believe  the  effect  expected  from  this 
singular  treatment  was,  that  from  the  creeping 
of  the  spider  in  the  bag,  which  was  next  the  skin, 
a horror  or  disgust  would  be  created,  which  would 
give  a turn  to  the  blood  and  system  of  the  patient. 
Never  having  heard  of  a similar  case,  I have 
thought  perhaps  it  might  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Henri. 

2'he  Sword  and  Pen  (2'”'  S.  ii.  463.)  — 4>.  asks 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  furnish  him  with  the 
names  of  any  literary  men  who  have  become  gem 
de  Tepee.  During  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when 
the  French  invasion  was  threatened,  and  revolu- 
tion expected,  Mr.  Pitt’s  master-stroke  of  policy 


caused  the  Volunteer  force  to  be  embodied ; at 
that  time  the  citizens  of  Exeter  (semper  f deles'), 
raised  a volunteer  corps  from  among  the  ancient 
gentry,  to  defend  the  city  walls  only,  in  c.ase  of 
siege,  and  they  were  jocosely  called  the  “ Terrors 
of  Europe."  Among  these  were  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Parr,  of  literary  fame,  and  author  of  the  improved 
London  Medical  Dictionary,  3 vols.,  4to. ; Dr. 
Hugh  Downman,  author  of  Poems  to  2'hespia,  &c. 

W.  COLLYNS. 

“ A Pappe  with  an  Hatchet"  alias  “ A Figge  for 
my  God  Sonne,"  (2"'^  S.  ili.  331.) — In  reference 
to  this  book  and  its  author,  the  following  passage 
in  Izaak  Walton’s  Life  of  Mr.  Richai'd  Hooker, 
appears  to  me  to  give  precisely  the  information 
sought  for  by  Dunelmensis  : — 

“ There  was  not  only  one  Martin  Mai-prelate,  but  other 
venemous  books  daily  printed  and  dispersed ; books  that 
were  so  absurd  and  scurrilous,  that  the  graver  divines 
disdained  them  an  answer.  And  yet  these  were  grown 
into  high  esteem  with  the  common  people,  till  Tom  Nash 
appeared  against  them  all;  who  was  a man  of  a sharp 
wit,  and  the  master  of  a scoiBng  satirical  merry  pen, 
which  he  employed  to  discover  the  absurdities  of  those 
blind,  malicious,  senseless  pamphlets,  and  sermons  as 
senseless  as  they.  N'ash  his  answers  being  like  his  books, 
which  bore  these  titles.  An  Almond  for  a Parrot;  A Fig  for 
my  Godson;  Come  crack  me  this  Nut,  and  the  like : so  that 
his  merry  wit  made  some  sport,  and  such  a discovery  of 
their  absurdities,  as  (which  is  strange)  he  put  a greater 
stop  to  these  malicious  pamphlets,  than  a much  wiser 
man  had  been  able.” 

W,  PURTON. 

Bridgnorth. 

Cordon  Bleu  (2”'^  S.  ill.  348.)  — A strange 
Query!  A “cordon  bleu”  is  a Knight  of  the 
Garter  in  England,  or  of  the  St.  Esprit  in  France, 
— grand  seigneurs,  who  are  supposed  to  have  the 
best  cooks.  So  that  a “ cuisinier  cordon  bleu"  is 
only  a cook  of  first-rate  skill,  a grand  seigneur 
amongst  the  cooks.  C. 

Arsenal  (2"'^  S.  Hi.  348.)  — Both  of  the  sug- 
gested derivations  are  somewhat  ingenious.  The 
word,  however,  is  neither  from  arx  navalis,  nor 
arx  senatus,  nor,  as  some  assert,  from  Barb.  Greek ; 
nor  from  the  Low  Latin ; nor  from  the  Old  French 
arsenac ; nor,  as  Mr.  Ford  states,  from  the  Span. 
alazaranas ; but  from  quite  a different  source. 
Trench  says  arsenal  is  an  Arabic  word,  but  does 
not  give  the  radicals ; and  the  word  is  certainly 
not  found  either  in  Golius,  Meninski,  Richardson, 
or  in  the  very  learned  work  of  Canes  (Dice.  Esp.- 
Lat.-Arab.,  Madrid,  1787.).  At  Genoa  the  dock- 
yard is  called  Darsena,  and  we  read  “ that  at 
Malaga  the  old  Moorish  Darsena,  or  dockyard,  is 
used  as  a store-house.”  As  neither  the  Spanish 
nor  the  Italian  word  would  appear  to  be  a native 
compound,  they  are  both  doubtless  from  the 
Turcic  Tarsanah,  a maritime  arsenal.  Tarsanah 
not  being  compounded  of  two  native  words,  I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the 
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Arabic  Turs,  a shield,  target,  buckler,  and  ma- 
kdnal,  a place  (i.  e.  a place  where  the  bucklers, 
&c.,  i.  e.  the  arms,  are  kept)  ; but  inasmuch  as  it 
is  also  found  written  Tarshhdnah,  and  Khdnah 
(which  signifies  a house,  maison,  lieu  propre  a 
contenir  les  choses)  is  from  the  Persic  Khdnah,  a 
house,  receptacle,  compartment,  department,  the 
root  of  Tarsdnah  and  of  Arsenal,  will  be  found  in 
the  Arabic  Tui's  and  the  Persic  Khdnah.  The 
word  may  have  come  thus,  Turs  Khdnah,  Tars- 
hhdnah,  Tarsdnah,  Tarsana,  Darsana,  Darsena, 
Arsena,  Arsenals,  Arsenal.  R.  S.  Chakisock, 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Derivation  of  Kavensdale,  ^c.  (2“'*  S.  iii.  346.)— 
I read  the  other  day,  in  Knight’s  Journey  Booh  of 
England  (Kent),  the  following,  which  may  serve 
P.  R.  as  a clue  to  the  derivation  of  other  words 
beginning  with  the  same  syllable  : — 

“ The  history  or  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne  is  thus  described  by  Hone : — ‘ When  Caesar  was 
encamped  here,  his  troops  were  in  great  need  of  water, 
and  none  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Observing, 
however,  that  a raven  frequently  alighted  near  the  camp, 
and  conjecturing  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  quenching 
its  thirst,  he  ordered  the  coming  of  the  bird  to  be  watched 
for,  and  the  spot  to  he  particularly  noted.  This  was  done, 
and  the  result  was  as  he  anticipated.  The  object  of  the 
raven’s  resort  was  this  little  spring;  from  thence  Caesar 
derived  a supply  of  water  for  the  Roman  legions,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  discovery,  the  spring  was 
called  the  Raven’s  bomme  or  brook.’  ” 

W.  T. 

The  Blessed  Eucharist  mingled  with  Ink  (2“^  S. 
iii.  370.)  — 'The  church  historian  Fleury  has  the 
following  on  this  subject,  speaking  of  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  acts  of  the  eighth  General  Coun- 
cil held  at  Constantinople  in  870  : 

“ Nicetas,  auteur  du  terns,  dans  la  vie  du  patriarche 
Ignace,  parlant  de  ces  sonscriptions,  dit : 11s  souscrivirent, 
non  avec  de  I’encre  simple ; mais,  ce  qui  me  fait  trembler, 
comme  je  I’ai  oui  assurer  a ceux  qui  le  sqavoient,  trem- 
pant  le  roseau  dont  ils  ecrivoient  dans  le  sang  du  Sauveur. 
Les  Actes  n’en  disent  rien,  mais  la  chose  n’dtoit  pas  sans 
example;  I’historien  Theophane  dit  du  pape  Thdodore, 
qu’il  mela  du  sang  de  J esus  Christ  a I’encre  dont  il  ecrivoit 
la  deposition  de  Pyrrhus.”  — Hist.  Eccl.,  Liv.  51.  § 46. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  same  profane  use  of  the 
B.  Eucharist  was  made  in  signing  the  false  peace 
between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Bernard,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  ninth  century.  F.  C.  H. 

“ Veah"  (2"'^  S.  iii.  240.)  — In  connexion  with 
this  word,  as  it  is  applied  in  Cornwall  to  a had 
whitlow,  we  may  notice  in  Halliwell  the  provincial 
term  “ veah,  a gathering,  an  ulcer.”  The  proper 
English  word,  however,  is  whelk  (a  pustule),  which, 
supposing  the  w to  become  w by  a provincialism, 
and  the  I to  be  mute,  as  in  walk,  would  give  us 
something  very  like  veah. 

In  recording  the  departure  of  John  Size  from  Sir 
Williarn’s  household,  “ upon  I wot  not  what  veake 
or  unkindnesse,”  Carew  may  possibly  have  used 


the  word  veahe  in  a secondary  sense  for  soreness. 
“Veaking,”  in  Devon,  says  Halliwell,  signifies 
“ fretful,  peevish.”  Conf.  the  Latin  vexo. 

I am  almost  inclined,  however,  to  view  the  word 
“ veake,”  as  here  used  hy  Carew,  in  connexion  with 
“ fege,”  which  in  vernacular  German  signifies 
blame  or  reproof.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  the 
expression  would  imply  that  John  Size  took  his 
departure  “ upon  I know  not  what  rebuke  or  un- 
kindness.” See  also  in  Halliwell,  “feage,  to  whip 
or  beat ; ” and  conf.  whack.  Tho.mas  Boys. 

De  la  Marche  Family  (2“'*  S.  iii.  368.)  — Is  the 
family  about  which  A.  H.  M.  inquires,  De  la 
Marck,  or  De  la  Marche  ? If  the  former,  he  will 
find  the  genealogy  traced  by  Moreri,  in  his  Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique,  article  March.  If  the  latter, 
I should  probably  be  able  to  give  him  some  little 
information.  Melexes. 

Quotation  Wanted  (2”^  S.  iii.  290.  356.)  — 

“ A mighty  pain  to  love  it  is. 

And  ’tis  a pain  that  pain  to  miss ; 

But  of  all  pains  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  and  love  in  vain.” 

These  lines  are  by  Cowley.  They  form  part  of 
a translation  of  one  of  the  Odes  usually  called 
Anacreon’s,  though  most  scholars,  I believe,  deny 
that  Anacreon  was  their  author. 

Mercator,  A.  B. 

Females  at  Vestries  (2”^  S.  iii.  48.) — I have 
seen  females  at  vestries  attending  as  overseers  of 
the  poor ; and  for  voting,  they  having  a legal  vote 
in  all  parish  matters,  if  rated  to  the  poor. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  in  recent  un- 
happy church-rate  contests,  many  such  have  exer- 
cised their  right ; and  I know  an  instance  of  one 
attending  in  her  carriage,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
many  more.  H.  T.  Eleacombe. 

Dreadful  Visitation  (2“'^  S.  iii.  367.) — The  com- 
munication between  this  island  (Guernsey)  and 
the  neighbouring  port  of  Cherbourg  is  far  from 
infrequent,  and  I cannot  but  think  that  if  the 
event  your  correspondent  K.  P.  D.  E.  inquires 
about  had  really  occurred,  the  fame  of  it  would 
have  reached  this  place.  I am  much  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  is  merely  a new  version  of  an  old 
tradition  current  in  that  part  of  Normandy,  and 
which  appears  in  various  forms  in  other  countries 
also.  The  Journal  de  Coutances,  in  describing  the 
discovery  of  a tomb  containing  three  skeletons  in 
the  parish  church  of  Creances,  near  Coutances, 
thus  relates  the  tale  : — 

“ Trois  seigneurs  de  Creances,  les  trois  freres  Dugas, 
renommds  dans  le  pays  pour  la  depravation  de  leurs 
moeurs  et  leur  irreligion,  chassaient  k cheval,  un  di- 
manche  de  Paques,  dans  cette  partie  de  la  lande  de 
Lessay  qu'on  appelle  le  Ferrage.  Au  moment  oil  le  sa- 
crement  de  la  messe  sonnait  i I’eglise  de  Creance,  un 
squelette  se  dressa  miraculeusement  devant  eux,  et  aprfes 
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leur  avoir  dit  d’une  voix  sepulchrale:  ‘J’ai  dtd  comme 
vous,  vous  serez  bientot  comme  moi,’  disparut  comme  il 
avait  surgi,  sans  laisser  de  traces  ....  A.'  la  vue  de  cette 
apparition,  les  trois  chevaux  s’agenouillbrent  et  ddmon- 
tbrent  leurs  cavaliers,  qui,  saisis  de  frayeur,  firent  voeu  de 
se  convertir,  et  de  fonder  une  chapelle  h I’eglise  de  Creances, 
s’ils  peuvent  retourner  sains  et  saufs  h,  leur  chateau.” 

The  clergy  of  France  have  of  late  years,  much 
to  (heir  credit,  attempted  to  introduce  a more  re- 
ligious observance  of  the  Sunday ; and  currency 
may  have  been  given  to  the  Cherbourg  story,  with 
a view  to  the  enforcement  of  their  exhortations  by 
so  dreadful  an  example, 

Honore  de  Mareville. 

Petition  introduced  into  the  Litany  (2“‘‘  S.  iii. 
230.)  — Seeing  Mr.  Gattt’s  Query  and  the 
Editor’s  reply  on  this  subject,  I am  reminded  of 
having  heard  that  in  Cornwall  it  was  once  the 
custom  to  pray  in  church  for  plenty  of  wrecks  ; 
and  a story  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  the  church  of  a wreck  being 
off  the  coast,  and  the  congregation  were  at  once 
leaving  the  church  to  proceed  to  the  shore,  when 
they  were  checked  by  the  clergyman,  who  told 
them  he  had  a few  more  words  to  say.  They 
paused,  and  kept  their  seats ; upon  which  the 
clergyman  is  said  to  have  walked  himself  to  the 
church  door,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  “Now  breth- 
ren we  will  all  start  fair.”  Now  if  we  consider 
that  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall 
are  fishermen  by  trade,  who  have  to  depend  upon 
the  sea  for  their  livelihood,  I think  it  not  impro- 
bable that  they  may  have  prayed,  like  the  Manx- 
men, for  a continuance  of  the  blessings  of  the  sea, 
as  meaning  its  fish,  and  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
as  asking  the  Almighty  to  send  wrecks  to  their 
coasts.  Can  any  of  the  correspondents  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  throw  more  light  on  this  interesting  subject? 
1 am  not  acquainted  with  any  form  of  prayer  said 
to  have  been  used,  nor  can  I assert  that  the  prac- 
tice of  praying  (supposed,  as  related  to  me)  for 
wrecks,  is  other  than  a myth ; as  I believe  the 
story  I have  related  is  a Joe  Miller.  Any  in- 
formation will  be  thankfully  received  by  Henri. 

Tread-wheel  (2“'*  S.  iii.  336.)  — For  the  want  of 
a word  or  two  to  Mr.  Ellacombe’§  remarks  on 
the  tread-wheel,  the  friends  of  a man  of  merit 
may  be  unnecessarily  agitated,  and  the  dwellers 
in  No.  19.  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
astonished  even  to  consternation.  I would  there- 
fore suggest  that  after  “ the  late  Mr.  Cubitt”  be 
added  “ now  Sir  William,"  since  the  present  name 
extinguishes  the  late  or  last,  and  the  ends  of 
justice  will  be  answered.  Tread-well. 

Ehreribreitstein  (2“'*  S.  iii.  388.)  — In  Tomble- 
son’s  Views  of  the  Rhine  it  is  stated,  and  the  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  old  German  works  on  the 
Rhine,  that  this  famous  fortress  was  once  named 
Irmstein;  then  it  was  called  Hermannstein,  after 


the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  Hermann  Hillin,  who 
rebuilt  it  in  1153.  But  “in  1160,  the  works 
being  completed  on  a more  extensive  scale,  the 
Archbishop,  on  account  of  their  noble  breadth 
and  spaciousness,  gave  them  the  name  of  '■  Ehren- 
breitstein,'  or  the  ‘ Broad  Stone  of  Honour.’  ” The 
Rheinischer  Antiquarius,  however,  gives  an  ac- 
count somewhat  different,  stating  that  Archbishop 
Hillin  called  it  at  first  Ehrenbreitstein,  but  after- 
wards from  his  own  first  name,  Hermannstein  ; 

“Anfanglich  nante  dieser  Erzbischof  solehes  Schloss, 
wegen  seines  breiten  und  geraumlichen  Umfangs,  Ehren- 
breitstein, hernach  aber  nach  seinem  Vornamen,  Hermann- 
stein.” 

There  still  seems  some  doubt  about  the  name, 
for  the  same  old  authority  states  that  the  castle 
was  also  called  Erenberti  Saxum,  which  he  gives  as 
the  Latin  for  Ehrenbreitstein.  But  who  this  Eren- 
bert  was  he  omits  to  inform  his  readers.  F.  C.  H. 

Letter  and  Verses  by  Garrick  (2°“'  S.  iii.  383.) 
— ■ It  is  a mistake  to  call  this  letter,  and  its  ac- 
companying verses,  “ inedited.”  Both  are  printed 
in  Richard  Ryan’s  Dramatic  Table  Talk,  vol.  i. 
p.  248.  (1825.)  Robert  S.  Salmon. 

New'castle-on-Tyne. 

Curse  in  Westminster  Hall  (2°'*  S.  iii.  370.)  — 
The  Primate  and  thirteen  bishops  were  present— 

“ revested  and  apparelled  in  Pontificalibus,  with  tapers 
according  to  the  manner;  the  sentence  of  Excommuni- 
cation was  pronounced  against  all  transgressors  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ancient  liberties  and 

customs  of  the  realm In  the  end  they  threw  away 

their  extinct  and  smoking  tapers,  saying,  ‘ So  let  them 
be  extinguished  and  sink  into  the  pit  of  hell  which  run 
into  the  dangers  of  this  Sentence.’”  — Holinshed,  ii. 
pp.  428-9. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Macaulay  s Ruins  of  London  (2"'*  S.  iii.  397.)  — 
Dr.  Doran  has  certainly  proved,  from  a letter 
dated  Nov.  5,  1774,  that  to  Walpole  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  sketched  the  ruins  of  London, 
and,  consequently,  that  Macaulay  cannot  claim  the 
idea  as  Lis  own.  The  historian  Gibbon,  in  the 
25  th  chapter  of  his  celebrated  history,  has  also 
imagined  the  civilised  New  Zealander,  and  as  this 
portion  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  was  published  in 
1781,  sixteen  years  before  Walpole  died,  he  can 
surely  claim  the  idea  as  his  own. 

“ If  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary 
town  of  Glasgow  a race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed, 
we  may  contemplate  in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  history 
the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civilised  life.  Such 
reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to 
encourage  the  pleasing  hope  that  New  Zealand  may  produce 
in  some  future  age  the  Hume  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.” 

P.  s. 

Par  tick. 

“ Thatch,  as  wet  as"  (2“'^  S.  iii.  383.)  — Thatch 
is  always  thoroughly  soaked  before  it  is  applied  to 
a buUdiDg  or  rick.  Hence  the  phrase.  P.  R. 
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Forms  of  Prayer  (2"^  S.  iii.  393.)  — I think 
with  others  of  your  contributors  on  this  subject, 
that  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  that  a list 
of  “ these  pious  effusions  ” (to  use  Dr.  Niblock’s 
expression  in  his  letter  to  the  Gent's.  Mag.  on  the 
same  subject)  “ of  the  Parkers,  Grindalls,  Whit- 
gifts,  Tillotsons,  and  Seekers,  of  our  Church, 
which,  there  is  no  doubt,  have  wafted  a praying 
Nation’s  petitions  and  thanksgivings  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  and  brought  down  blessings  on  our 
heads,”  should,  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  be 
enrolled  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  for  although 
originally  issued  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
they  are  continually  vanishing  from  observation. 
I trust,  therefore,  notices  on  the  subject  will  not 
fall  off : a large  number  have  already  been  noticed; 
but  beyond  a doubt  there  are  many  more  which 
are  not  contained  in  the  lists  already  given.  Dr. 
Niblock  mentions  many  in  the  Gent's.  Mag.;  but 
as  he  only  mentions  the  years  in  which  they  were 
published,  it  only  makes  us  wish  that  more  de- 
tailed notice  of  them  was  attainable.  Nowhere  does 
there  appear  to  be  a perfect  collection,  not  even  at 
Lambeth.  From  1690  to  1740,  very  few  have 
been  enumerated  in  “ N.  & Q. and  yet,  according 
to  Dr.  N.,  those  fifty  years  were  quite  as  prolific 
in  them  as  any  others.  Another  large  hiatus  is 
from  1740  to  1746,  and  again  the  earlier  years  of 
Geo.  III.’s  reign.  Can  any  correspondent  inform 
me  of  the  possessor  of  Dr.  Niblock’s  collection, 
mentioned  as  sold  by  Straker,  in  1“  S.  ix.  403.  ? : 

H.  T. 

Ancient  Tenure  (2"'*  S.  iii.  388.)  — The  Brace- 
lettus  is,  according  to  Cowel,  “ a hound  or  beagle 
of  the  smaller  and  slower  kind.”  (Pat.  1 Ric.  2. 
p.  2.  m.  21.)  The  word  is  evidently  a diminutive 
of  Bracetus,  and  this  of  Braco.  Our  old  word 
Brack  preserves  the  root.  Deymerettus  is  perhaps 
another  form  of  Deynectus,  of  which  Beckwith,  in 
his  edition  of  Blount,  p.  114.,  says  : 

“ The  monstrous  word  Deynectox  [unam  mensam  Dey- 
nectorura  canum]  is  the  creation  of  Blount’s  scribe  either 
for  Harectomm,  and  then  means  Harriers,  or  Heymeo- 
torum.  Terriers.” 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  Deymerettus  is  a 
misprinted  diminutive  of  Damarius,  a buckhound, 
which  is  a word  of  probably  common  occurrence, 
though  I am  just  now  unprovided  with  an  au- 
thority for  its  use.  H.  G.  H. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

The  Bainhow  (2"^  S.  iii.  226.  279.)  — I used  to 
be  told  when  a child,  that  if  I could  reach  the 
spot  where  the  limb  of  the  rainbow  touched  the 
earth,  upon  digging  there  I should  find  a pot  of 
money.  John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Paining  Cats  and  Dogs  (2”^  S.  iii.  328.)  — This 
saying  is  derived,  not  from  willow  catkins,  but 


from  the  French  word  catadoupe,  a waterfall ; 
cats  and  dogs  being  the  nearest  approach  .which 
John  Bull  can  find  for  the  expression. 

T.  W.  Ks.,  M.A. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Mallet’s  Edwtn  and  Emma.  ByDinsdale.  1819. 

Greenwood’s  Holderness.  Vol.  IV. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  freCs  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daloy,  Publwhers  of  “IsOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  tliey  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Odd  Volumes  or  parts  of  the  Monthly  Mirror, 

Theatrical  Inquisitor  and  British  Stage. 

Old  Bills  of  tub  Richmond  Theatre. 

Wanted  by  3£r.  J.  Thorpe^  66.  Cheapside.' 


True  and  Impartial  Relation  concerning  the  Army’s  Preserva- 
tion OP  THE  Kino.  Any  Reprint. 

True  Narrative  op  the  Causes  op  the  Lord  General  Cromwell’s 
Anoer  and  Indignation  aqainst  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Joyce.  Any  Reprint. 

Chronicle  op  the  Derbyshire  Blues.  About  1745. 

Wanted  by  Matthew  Ingle  Joyce^  Blackfordby,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 


An  imperfect  or  poor  copy  of  the  folio  English  Bible  op  Taverner. 
1551.  Containing  either  the  last  few  leaves  or  the  beginning. 

Wanted  by  Rev,  J.  C.  Jackson,  17.  Sutton  Place,  Lower  Clapton. 


White’s  Ephemeris  for  1784.  1834,  1836, 

Wanted  by  Edward  BrookshaWf  5.  Stockbridge  Terrace,  Pimlico.  S.W. 


Foster’s  Broadmead  Lectures.  First  Series.  Octavo  Edition,  in 
boards. 

Inglis’s  Rambles  in  the  Footsteps  op  Don  Quixote. 

Winter  Hamilton’s  Life  op  Ely, 

Cruciana.  1 Vol.  12mo. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  J5.  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross,  N.  B. 


fiaUce^  ta  (H^atre^panVenti, 

Owing  to  the  ntimficr  o/ Replies  to  Minor  Queries  waiting  for  in- 
sertion, and  gur  desire  to  include  them  in  the  present  volume,  which  is 
now  approaching  completion,  we  arc  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week 
several  valuable  articles  which  are Jn. type,  and  our  0ual  Notes  on 
Booas. 

We  propose  next  week  to  report  the  prices  produced  hy  the  more  in- 
teresting articles  in  the  great  sale  of  Shakspearian  books  at  Messrs, 
Sotheby  ^ Wilkinson's,  and  also  gf  the  copyrights  of  the  late  Mr.  Colburn, 
sold  by  Southgate  ^ Barrett. 

John  Leigh.  May,  “ 1657,”  should  be  “ 1857.” 

Inquirer.  Eor  some  account  gf  the  Martello,  or  more  correctly  Mor- 
tella  Towers,  see  our  1st  S.  ii.  1 10. 173.  CoiisuU  also  the  Penny  Cycle., 
art.  Martello,  and  IlasscU's  Journey  round  the  Coast  of  Kent,  8vo., 
1818. 

A Young  Bookworm.  Mo  more  thanYol.  I.  of  Duke's  Essays,  Pro- 
lusiones  Historic®,  uJos  ever  published.  The  price  of  JfiVioii’s  History 
of  Britain,  small  4to.,  depends  upon  its  condition. 

T.  B.  De  Hibernia  et  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disquisitiones,  \&Si,by  Sir 
James  Ware,  is  rare ; but  from  the  sale  catalogues  consulted  by  Lowndes, 
it  appears  not  to  have  fetched  a high  price. 

Queries  as  to  the  value  of  books  are  very  difficult  to  answer ; so  much 
depends  upon  the  edition  and  condiiiongf  the  works  inquired  after, 

W.  L.  Clay.  Huntingdonshire  has  not  yet  found  an  historian. 

J,  P.  P.  will  find  numerous  records  of  the  existence  of  the  Curfew  by  a 
reference  to  the  General  Index  to  our  1st  Series. 

‘‘Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
b\x  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Fublishcrs  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  lls.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  q/ Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  aU  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed. 
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LOtfDoy,  SATURDAY,  JUNR  6,  1867. 


INEDITED  LETTER  OE  THE  LATE  B.  B.  HATDON. 

I band  you  herewith  copy  of  a letter  from  the 
late  B.  R.  Haydon  to  his  friend  Edward  Dubois, 
Esq.,  which  I think  throws  considerable  light  on 
his  quarrels  with  the  Royal  Academy.  The  in- 
terest attaching  to  it  is  undoubted,  and  you  may 
perhaps  deem  it  worthy  a place  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
the  only  objection  being  its  extreme  length  ; but 
I was  loth  to  disturb  its  character  by  omitting 
any  portion.  It  is  unpublished  (I  believe)  by 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in  his  Life  of  Haydon ; and  this 
is  an  additional  reason  why  I think  it  should  see 
the  light  through  your  columns,  throwing  as  it 
does  so  much  light  on  the  character  of  its  author. 
The  original  is  in  my  collection  of  autographs, 
and  1 have  taken  some  trouble  to  send  you  a cor- 
rect copy  — no  easy  matter  with  Haydon’s  imper- 
fect style  of  penmanship.  Edward  Y.  Lowne. 

13.  New  Broad  Street. 

“My  dear  Sir, 

“ Many  thanks  for  your  notiee,  it  is  just  as  it  ought 
to  be  — no  more  allusion  to  me  and  the  Royal  Aeademy 
— the  sooner  (with  one  exception)  such  allusions  are 
dropped,  the  better  for  me,  the  Art,  and  everybody ; now, 
my  dear  Sir,  I am  going  to  confess  my  convictions,  not 
my  crimes  — receive  ray  convictions  (Haydon’s  convic- 
tions), with  all  due  allowance  for  human  vanitj',  fallibility, 
and  so  forth.  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  Be  assured  the  moment  I ap- 
peared in  the  Art,  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy 
(1805),  there  was  amongst  my  fellow  students  a sort  of 
instinctive  reference  to  me  in  all  matters  — they  made  me 
their  arbiter,  their  adviser,  in  many  cases  their  instructor ; 
and  Fuzeli  pointed  me  out  to  them  for  their  example.  I 
got  the  Students  to  let  me  apply  to  Fuzeli  to  extend  their 
hours  of  study  from  9 to  5,  instead  of  from  11  to  3,  as  so 
short  a time  cut  up  the  day:  when  Fuzeli  had  a vase 
presented  value  50  Guineas,  I was  elected  to  present  it ; 
and  the  impression  I made  in  so  doing,  to  Flaxman  and 
others,  excited  jealous  apprehensions  in  the  R.  A.  of  my 
taking  the  lead  — the}'  passed  a law  directly  after,  that 
in  future  no  students  should  express  their  approbation  of 
the  Keeper,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  R.  A.  By  this 
time  I got  into  High  Life,  and  my  dissections  having 
given  me  the  start  in  drawing  beyond  all  my  cotem- 
poraries, people  of  Fashion  crowded  to  my  Rooms  to  see 
the  young  Genius  who  was  to  restore  the  art  and  rescue 
the  Country  from  the  stigma  of  incapacity  in  Historical 
Painting ! ! ! My  rooms  have  been  often  so  full  of  Men 
of  Rank  and  fashion  and  Talent,  I could  not  paint.  True 
or  no  true,  this  was  the  impression  — and  when  Dentatus 
■was  sent  to  the  Roj’al  Academy,  the  Council  also  could 
not  conceal  their  spite  and  irritability,  when  I met  them 
in  company ; tacitly  seemed  to  be  determined  to  give  a 
Youth  who  had  been  so  successful,  and  had  advanced  so 
rapidlj',  a checkmate.  Dentatus  was  hung  by  vote  in  the 
Great  Room,  and  then  taken  down  contrary  to  all  honor, 
and  put  in  the  Dark  — the  Council  well  knew  the  people 
on  whom  this  disgrace  would  have  most  effect,  it  hit 
exactly  as  they  anticipated : I was  deserted  entirely  a 
whole  year,  I lost  Commissions  I was  engaged  to  paint, 
and  was  brought  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin  without  having 
ever  given  one  cause  of  offence,  for  at  that  time,  so  help 


me  God,  I did  not  know  I could  write.  ^Yas  this  a re- 
ward for  ray  industiy,  my  devotion,  my  love  of  the  Art? 
Was  this  a just  recompense  for  my  sacrifice  of  all  emolu- 
ment, for  my  disinterested  refusal  of  Portraits  without 
number?  No!  it  was  not,  it  was  a mean,  dirty  exercise 
of  power  to  check  the  advance  of  a Young  Man  who  had 
offended  no  one;  whose  only  object,  the  advance  of  a 
style  of  Art,  the  Academy  was  founded  to  advance,  and 
which  had  been  perverted  from  its  destination  by  a ma- 
jority of  mediocre  people,  who  had  crept  in  to  fill  vacancies 
from  the  want  of  Artists  of  Genius.  The  injustice  was  so 
great  to  a picture  of  promise  (for  I was  only  22)  that 
their  conduct  was  censured  by  the  press,  and  I myself 
having  a thorough  belief  I should  have  been  hailed  for 
having  given  up  all  profit,  became  so  severely  wounded 
and  depressed,  that  the  most  gloomy,  fierce,  and  bitter 
feelings  of  revenge  took  possession  of  my  nature.  The 
more  I came  in  Contact,  the  more  I persevered,  I was 
dreaded  — there  seemed  a feeling  as  if,  should  I be  encou- 
raged, my  claims  in  the  Acadera}'  when  admitted  to  the 
Head  of  it,  would  have  set  at  defiance  all  others;  being 
in  that  style  which  ought  to  be  the  style  to  entitle  any 
Man  who  displays  talents  in  it,  to  take  the  lead ; and  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  my  general  knowledge  (im- 
perfect as  it  may  be),  my  literary  habits,  my  influence  at 
that  time  in  High  Life  where  Art  was  relished,  my  re- 
putation among  the  Students,  and  the  hopes  everywhere 
expressed  that  I was  at  last  the  Man ; so  far  from  helping 
me  on,  were  first  the  great  causes  of  envy,  and  then  of 
apprehension  among  the  good  old  Established  body  of 
Academicians.  I applied  for  admission  (before,  recollect, 
I had  written  a line)  1810,  and  was  refused.  I finished 
Macbeth  and  then  attacked  1812.  Fuzeli  said  Dentatus 
was  the  best  picture  ever  painted  up  to  that  time  by  an 
Englishman  — my  own  conviction  is,  it  is  the  best  up  to 
this.  Well!  what  could  the  Academicians  now  say  — 
they  had  no  excuse  (for  1 had  not  written)  why  they  de- 
nied my  talents,  said,  I was  overrated.  1 then  absented 
myself  from  the  Academy  for  six  years,  they  said  I was 
afraid  to  exhibit  by  their  works  — in  short,  first  I had  no 
talents,  then,  I was  afraid,  then  I was  irritaljle — and  lastly 
when  I tried  them  after  )'ears  of  absence,  and  they  again 
refused,  the  excuse  was,  nobody  denies  his  talents,  but  his 
moral  character ! Knowing  that  my  misfortunes  brought 
on  by  their  cruelty  had  in  a commercial  country  like 
England,  rendered  of  course  my  moral  faith,  a matter  of 
•suspicion.  Let  any  Academician  come  forth,  and  state 
one  fact  in  public  against  my  Moral  Character ; and  I wiU 
refute  him  — he  dare  not — Is  this  not  quite  worthy  of  all 
their  treatment  of  me?  to  whisper  what  they  can’t  con- 
firm; to  ruin  in  character  when  they  have  been  beaten  in 
talent.  Pray  who  was  President  in  the  Collection  of  the 
best  British  Works  1825?  The  Painter  of  * or 

La<ly  Louisa  Lambton ! Suppose  I had  been  guilty  of 
asking  People  to  sit,  and  then  reminding  them  they  had 
not  paid  half-price,  and  the  moment  1 get  it,  keeping 
them  -n'ithout  their  pictures  for  Ever ! Suppose  the  Duke 
had  advanced  me  2000  guis.  for  a work  which  I never 
begun  till  it  was  impossible  to  paint  it ! Supposing  I had 
taken  advantage  of  writs  of  error  to  keep  poor  tradesmen 
out  of  their  money  from  mere  spite,  and  then  pay  50  or 
GO  or  30  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  my  spite! 
Suppose  a Lady  of  Fashion  had  lent  me  a Bandeau  of 
Jewels  to  paint  in  her  portrait,  and  to  suit,  and  help  my 
necessities,  I had  pawned  it  for  a few  days,  and  when 
suddenly  asked  for  it,  was  obliged  to  tell  truth,  and  beg 
mere}'.  Suppose  I had  gone  to  a Sheriff’s  Officer  who 
had  executions  in  my  House,  cried  like  an  Infant,  and 
begged  a week,  and  suppose  Sheriff’s  Officer  had  had  so 
little  reliance  on  my  word,  as  to  plant  his  man  night  and 

* This  word  illegible. 
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day  to  see  I did  not  move  any  goods,  notwithstanding  I 
had  given  my  Honor:  Suppose  these  things  — then  in- 
deed my  Moral  Character  might  be  impeached,  then  in- 
deed I had  no  right  of  admission,  then  indeed  1 was  justly 
kept  out  and  ought  always  to  be  so.  But  my  dear  friend, 
as  I will  defy  any  Man  to  say  he  advanced  me  a sixpence 
on  a picture,  who  did  not  get  it : I will  defy  any  man. 
Woman,  or  Child,  to  bring  forward  an  Act  of  dishonor, 
fraud,  injustice,  or  cruelty.  Let  every  Academician  come 
forward,  and  undergo,  as  I did,  his  trial  before  150  Cre- 
ditors as  a Jury,  and  see  if  he  come  off  as  1 did,  without 
one  daring  to  say  a syllable.  Did  I receive  thousands  a 
year?  I was  16  years  without  a commission  ! my  debts 
were  not  debts  of  luxury  or  debauchery,  I sent  the  first 
Elgin  Casts  to  Rome,  I sent  the  first  to  Russia  — I edu- 
cated Pupils,  helped  them  with  money,  and  am  this  mo- 
ment liable  to  pay  100/.  for  Bewick  to  his  Landlord  for 
which  I gave  my  name  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  Pic- 
ture! I got  into  debt  from  grand  notions  of  my  duty  to 
Art  — from  splendid  promises  of  support  from  the  No- 
bility — I did  my  duty.  1 was  not  supported,  and  I fall 
simply  because  I had  no  income,  no  support,  no  encou- 
ragement— and  this  makes  an  immoral  Character,  unfit 
to  be  one  of  a Body,  one  of  whom  has  rewarded  his  Patron 
by  seducing  his  Wife,  and  whose  President  was  notorious 
for  being  indifferent  to  most  of  the  Moral  obligations  of 
Man,  in  money  matters.  Dirt}',  mean,  unworthy  excuse, 
for  fear,  envy,  and  base  hatred  of  superiority  — this  is  the 
Truth.  However,  I leave  my  Character,  my  Talents 
(such  as  they  are)  to  a generation  who  will  judge  without 
personal  spite  and  personal  Enmity.  I can’t  be  forgotten. 
Wordsworth’s  sonnet  will  save  my  name  if  my  pencil  has 
not  the  power.  And  what  will  be  the  Judgment  ? Why 
this!  that  the  painter  of  the  figure  of  Dentatus  — the  sleep- 
ing Duncan  — the  good  and  wicked  Mothers  in  Solomon  — 
The  Penitent  Girl  — the  dead  Boy  in  Pharaoh — the  Satanic 
power  of  the  Abandoned  Hero  of  the  Mock  Election — the 
Humour  of  High  Sheriff  in  the  Chairing — the  Bucephalus 
in  Alexander  — the  Sleeping  Girl  in  Punch — Ariadne’s 
smile  in  Silenus,  and  the  whole  of  Euclis  was  Entitled  to  the 
Honors  of  His  Country,  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  them 
because  he  saw  further  and  knew  more  than  those  who 
had  the  power  to  bestow  them  ; and  because  he  had  not 
patience  to  bear  their  kicks  when  he  was  entitled  to  their 
Kindness ; and  because  he  told  Nobility  and  Painters 
what  should  be  the  objects  of  both  if  they  wanted  to 
make  their  respective  Institutions  answer  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  both  exclusively  founded.  These  are 
my  convictions,  and  Time  will  prove  their  truth.  Keep 
this  letter  for  my  sake — judge  it  mercifully,  and  believe 
me  Ever  to  be 

“ Faithfully  your  obt., 

(Sd. ) “ B.  R.  Haydon. 

“ E.  Dubois,  Esq.,  January  21,  1830. 

Peek’s  Coffee  House.” 


THE  rOEGED  SHAKSPEAKE  VORTIGERN. 

I was,  present  at  the  representation  of  Vortigern 
and  Rowena  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  A seat  in 
the  boxes  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I took  my 
stand,  several  hours  before  the  doors  opened,  for 
the  pit.  Upon  the  opening  the  first  rush  was  tre- 
mendous, and  the  immediate  cry  was  “ full.”  The 
pit  was  filled  by  private  admission.  I rushed  off 
for  the  two  shilling  gallery,  and  ran  up  stairs,  and 
to  my  surprise  obtained  a sitting  on  the  second 
row ; but  the  rush,  roar,  and  confusion  behind  me 


was  astounding,  and  by  the  time  I had  settled  my- 
self the  whole  gallery  was  filled,  and  I felt  con- 
vinced that  few  indeed  had  paid  for  admission. 
The  representation  at  first  went  on  calmly ; but 
upon  the  recital  of  some  passage  in  the  play,  a 
critic  in  the  pit  muttered  rather  loudly,  “ Henry 
the  Vlth  ; ” at  which  a slight  titter  arose,  and  it 
seemed  the  signal  for  repetition,  for  continually 
afterwards  supposed  imitated  passages  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  like 
laughter  ; and  it  appeared  clearly  that  the  critics 
had  condemned  the  play.  At  last  John  Kemble 
(who,  I understood,  always  denied  the  originality) 
brought  the  question  to  its  climax ; for  in  a pas- 
sage which  (as  I best  recollect)  described  the 
progress  of  death  upon  the  human  frame,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ then  catch  him  by  the  throat,”  and 
grasping  his  own  throat  with  a rather  ludicrous 
action,  and  pausing,  a slight  laugh  arose,  and  he 
himself  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  convulsive 
laughter,  and  then  burst  out  a roar  of  genuine 
mirth  from  the  pit,  which  was  taken  up  by  the 
whole  house.  From  that  moment  the  condemna- 
tion was  complete,  and  the  termination  was  accom- 
panied by  the  same  roars  of  laughter  as  attend 
the  broadest  farce  ever  exhibited  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Fr.  Wh h. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  A GYPSY. 

I send  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
death  and  burial  of  a gypsy,  which  were  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  a trustworthy  informant,  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  incidents. 
The  man,  who  was  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
tribe,  was  ill  of  pleurisy.  A surgeon  was  called 
in  from  the  nearest  town,  who  bled  him,  after 
much  persuasion,  the  gypsies  being  much  averse 
to  blood-letting  (so  said  my  informant).  The 
man  became  worse,  and  the  surgeon’s  assistant 
came  to  see  him,  and  proposed  to  bleed  him  again  ; 
upon  which  the  assistant  was  forthwith  sent  about 
his  business,  and  the  surgeon’s  bill  was  paid,  his 
further  attendance  being  dispensed  with.  The 
man  then  died.  He  had  expressed  a wish  to  be 
buried  in  his  best  clothes,  viz.  a velveteen  coat, 
with  half-crowns  shanked  for  buttons ; together 
with  a waistcoat,  with  shillings  similarly  prepared 
for  buttons ; but  a woman  who  had  lived  with 
him  ran  off  with  these  garments ; so  he  was  buried 
in  “ his  second  best,  without  a shroud,  and  in  the 
very  best  of  coffins.”  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  nearest  town.  “ They  had  a 
hearse  and  ostrich  plumes ; and  about  fifty  gypsies, 
men  and  women,  followed  him  ; and  when  the 
church  service  was  over,  and  the  clergyman  had 
gone,  the  gypsies  stayed  in  the  churchyard  and 
had  a service  of  their  own.”  What  follows  is  (to 
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me  at  least)  very  curious.  According  to  my  in- 
formant, when  a gypsy  dies  everything  belonging 
to  him  (with  the  e.xception,  I suppose,  of  coin  or 
jewels)  is  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  thus  it  was 
in  the  case  now  mentioned,  as  my  informant  was 
a witness  of  the  destruction.  “ First,  they  burnt 
his  fiddle  — a right  down  good  fiddler  he  was,  and 
many’s  the  time  I’ve  danced  to  him  at  our  wake ; 
and  then  they  burnt  a lot  of  beautiful  Witney 
blankets,  as  were  as  good  as  new  ; and  then  they 
burnt  a sight  of  books  — for  he  was  quite  a 
scholar  — very  big  books  they  was,  too  — I spe- 
cially minds  one  of  ’em,  the  biggest  o’  the  hull  lot 
— a book  o’  jawgraphy,  as  ’d  tell  you  the  history 
o’  all  the  world,  you  understand.  Sir  — and  was 
chock  full  o’  queer,  outlandish  pictures  ; and  then 
there  was  his  grindstun,  that  he  used  to  go  about 
the  country  with,  a grindin’  scissors,  and  razors, 
and  sich  like  — they  couldn’t  burn  him  ! so  they 
carried  him  two  miles,  and  then  hove  him  right 
into  Siv’un  [i.  e.  the  river  Severn]  ; that’s  true, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it.  Sir  ; for  I was  one 
as  help’d  ’em  to  carry  it.” 

Is  this  destruction  of  his  personal  property  usual 
on  the  death  of  a gypsy  ? 

CuTHBEBT  Bede,  B.A. 


MORE  NOTES  ON  TOBACCO. 

(2"'»  S.  iii.  384.) 

As  the  value  of  these  “ Notes  ” depends  upon 
their  accuracy,  I beg  to  correct  some  errors  into 
which  Mb.  Chalesteth  has  fallen. 

The  person  whom  he  calls  M.  Nicotin  is  the 
well-known  Jean  Nicot  — a name  Latinised  into 
Nicotius  — ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
from  Francis  II.,  who  sent  or  carried  the  seeds  of 
the  tobacco-plant  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  soon 
after  1559,  at  which  period  it  seems  settled  that 
the  first  plant  was  sent  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  Yucatan,  according  to  numerous  statements, 
eonfirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Humboldt.  By  the 
time  when  Dr.  Everhard  published  his  treatise 
De  Hcrba  Panacea,  in  1587,  it  had  acquired, 
amongst  its  very  numerous  names,  that  of  Nico- 
tiana,  from  Nicot,  the  Frenchman.  Nicot’s  book 
is  entitled  Tresor  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,  1606,  in 
fol. 

The  Cardinal  Santa  Croce  did  not  return  into 
Italy,  carrying  tobacco  with  him,  until  1589  — 
about  thirty  years  after  the  plant  was  introduced 
into  France. 

“When  Nicotiaw”  (sic),  says  Mb.  Challstete, 
“was  introduced  into  France  in  1560,  it,  may  be 
inferred  that  other  kinds  of  tobacco  were  known 
and  used  in  that  country,  and  that  the  praetice  of 
smoking  was  of  some  years’  standing  in  Portugal.” 
This  is  the  oddest  piece  of  reasoning  — not  pro- 
fessedly burlesque  — which  I have  ever  perused  ; 


but  the  writer  goes  on  still  further  floundering  in 
his  conjectures  : “ If  such  were  the  case,  I think 
it  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  in  England  soon 
after  1560,  or  even  before,  though  not  generally 
used  for  a score  of  years  afterwards.”  Is  it  worth 
while  to  waste  time  in  even  laughing  at  such  wild 
assertions  and  vague  surmises  ? 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  'every  one  who  has 
read  any  work  on  tobacco,  written  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  si.xteenth, 
that  the  first  use  of  the  plant  in  Europe  was  en- 
tirely for  medical  purposes  — and  Nicot  was  the 
first,  it  seems,  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject. 
This  was  the  only  object  of  its  cultivation  at  that 
early  period,  namely  between  1559  to  about  1586, 
when  old  Harriot,  of  Raleigh’s  Colony  in  Virginia, 
described  the  uppowoc  or  tobacco  of  the  Indians  : 

“ When  we  ourselves  during  the  time  we  were  there, 
used  to  suck  it  after  theyr  manner,  as  also  since  our  re- 
turne,  and  have  found  many  rare  and  wonderfull  experi- 
ments of  the  vertues  thereof : of  which  the  relation  would 
require  a volume  by  itselfe : the  use  of  it  by  so  many  of 
late,  men  and  women  of  great  calling,  as  else  and  some 
learned  physicians  also,  is  sufficient  witnesse.” — Harriot’s 
Rep.  Hakl.,  iii.  271. 

Of  course  this  passage  may  favour  the  surmise 
that  Harriot  was  the  first  of  England’s  tobacco 
smokers ; but  I have  every  reason  as  yet  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  Raleigh  who  “brought  it  into 
fashion,”  and  that  before  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia  no  tobacco  was  smoked  in 
England.  The  following  passage  in  the  Counter- 
blast of  King  James  may  refer  to  Ralph  Lane,  the 
governor  of  the  colony  ; who,  in  1586,  deserted 
under  the  pressure  of  its  difficulties,  and  Returned 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake  (who  had  touched  at  the 
colony),  bringing  with  him  three  Indians,  (Hak- 
luyt’s Voy.,  iii.)  ; but  it  may  also  refer  to  Raleigh, 
at  the  very  time  (1616)  in  prison,  and  certainly 
detested  by  the  royal  author  : — 

“ Now  to  the  corrupted  baseness  of  the  first  use  of  this 
Tobacco,  doth  verj'  well  agree  the  foolish  and  groundless 
first  Entr\^  thereof  into  this  Kingdom.  It  is  not  so  long 
since  the  first  entry  of  this  abuse  amongst  us  here,  as  this 
present  age  can  yet  very  well  remember,  both  the  first 
Author,  and  the  form  of  the  first  Introduction  of  it  against 
us.  It  was  neither  brought  in  by  King,  great  Conqueror, 
nor  learned  Doctor  of  Physick.  With  the  Report  of  a 
great  Discovery  for  a Conquest,  some  two  or  three  Savage 
men  were  brought  in  together  with  this  savage  custorae. 
But  the  pity  is,  the  poor,  wild,  barbarous  men  died ; but 
that  vile  barbarous  Custome  is  yet  alive,  yea  in  fresh 
vigour ; so  as  it  seems  a miracle  to  me,  how  a Custome 
springing  from  so  vile  a ground,  and  brought  in  by  a 
Father  so  generally  hated,  should  be  welcomed  upon  so 
slender  a warrant.” 

Certainly  opinion  from  the  earliest  times,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  previous  note,  was  fixed  on 
Raleigh  in  this  matter  of  tobacco  ; and  Dr.  Short, 
in  1750,  says  that  — 

“ King  James’s  violent  prejudices  against  all  use  of  to- 
bacco arose  from  his  aversion  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  its 
first  importer  into  England,  whom  he  intended  a sacrifice 
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to  the  gratification  of  the  King  of  Spain  ” [by  betraying 
him].  — Disc,,  p.  253. 

And  how  sublime  the  death  of  this  primitive 
smoker  I — 

“ He  was  very  cheerful  the  morning  he  died,  ate  his 
breakfast,  and  took  tobacco,  and  made  no  more  of  death 
than  if  he  had  been  to  take  a journey ; and  he  left  a great 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  that  beheld  him.”  — 
Caley. 

After  its  introduction,  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere,  its  use  was  entirely  for  medical 
purposes  — applied  chiefly  in  the  green  state  ; — 
or  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  to  the 
garden,  as  appears  from  Monardes,  and  the  trea- 
tise by  Dr.  Everhard,  before  mentioned.  Nay, 
even  in  1565,  Gesner,  the  Pliny  of  Germany,  states 
that  he  only  then  learnt  for  the  first  time,  from 
The  vet,  the  Frenchman,  that  tobacco  was  used  for 
smoking  in  America  (^Epist.  Med.).  It  was  not 
before  1580  that  smoking  of  tobacco  became  a 
fashion — and  then  “a  foppery,”  stigmatised  by 
Ben  Jonson  and  others,  whose  works  are  too 
easy  of  access  to  need  quotation  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

The  English  evidently  took  the  lead  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  practice,  under  the  auspices  of  Raleigh. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  compara- 
tively late  in  courting  the  weed;  indeed  Oviedo 
states  that  from  the  first  they  were  averse  to  it. 
In  France  it  was  first  used  in  the  shape  of  snuff, 
to  cure  Charles  IX.  of  some  ophthalmic  disease  ; 
but  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
that  tobacco  as  a luxury  became  in  vogue  — and 
then  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  snuff,  and  confined  to 
the  “petit  peuple.”  (Volt.  Diet.  Phil.)  Smoking 
was  introduced  much  later  in  France ; and  at 
first  it  was  through  long  straws,  terminated  by  a 
little  chafing-dish  of  silver.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  plant,  the 
chief  supplies  were  obtained  from  Virginia  — as 
at  the  present  time  — for  the  consumption  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Lobel,  in  his  Hort.  Kewensis,  states  that  it  was 
grown  in  England  in  1570  ; and  this  is  probable, 
for  I have  seen  an  English  treatise  on  the  subject 
published  in  1565  ; but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  used  for  any  purpose  but  ornament  or 
medicine. 

By  all  accounts  the  Introduction  of  the  practice 
of  smoking  was  not  only  attended  with  vast  ex- 
pense, literally  costing  its  weight  in  siloer  (Alfred 
Crowquill  says  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold),  but 
was  accounted  a “foppery”  which  the  mob  could 
not  excuse.  Smokers  were  “ bull-ragged  ” with 
the  following  choice  epithets : “ tippling  To- 
bacconist,” “swaggering  swill-smoke,”  “sodden- 
headed Asse,”  “ fantasticall  fool,”  “ a proper  tall 
strippling  to  play  at  Poope-Noddie,"  i.e.  a losing 
game,  one  who  can  convert  “ a shilling  into  ten 
pence.”  {I'obacco  Tortured,  A.n.  1616.)  The  To- 
iacco  Battered,  by  Joshua  Sylvester,  was  pub- 


lished about  two  years  before.  I have  a copy  of 
the  Editio  princeps : it  abounds  with  similar 
“ abuse  ” of  the  weed. 

All  this  shows  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
began  with  the  wealthy,  and  was  ridiculed  by  the 
mob;  and  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  mob  — 
the  usual  process  in  all  fashions.  Such  being  the 
case,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  tradi- 
tion in  the  county  of  Herefordshire,  as  given  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  notes  to  The  Complete 
Angler  ” f 

“ In  that  county  to  signify  the  last  or  concluding  pipe 
that  any  one  means  to  smoke  at  a sitting,  they  use  the 
term  a Kemble-pipe,  alluding  to  a man  of  the  name  of 
Kemble,  who,  in  the  cruel  persecution  under  the  merciless 
bigot  Queen  Mary,  being  condemned  for  heresy  to  the 
stake,  amidst  a crowd  of  weeping  friends,  with  the  trau- 
quillit}^  and  fortitude  of  a primitive  martyr,  smoked  a pipe 
of  tobacco.”  — P.  251. 

Now,  whence  could  this  admirable  martyr  have 
got  tobacco  in  England,  before  the  plant  was  even 
seen  in  Portugal*  — and  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  only  known  to  the  learned  readers  of 
Columbus,  the  Monk  Pane,  or  Oviedo  ? The 
plant  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1559  — the 
persecution  of  Queen  Mary  was  from  1555  to 
1558  — and  it  could  not  have  been  even  British- 
grown  tobacco.  What  solution  can  we  find  for 
this  problem  ? Must  it  be  in  the  words  of  Paley, 
in  the  face  of  other  assertions  : “ Solution  ? Sir, 
— the  solution  is  that  it’s  a lie”  — of  Tradition. 
Of  course,  if  true,  it  upsets  all  our  dates  as  to  the 
introduction  and  “ early  mention  ” of  tobacco.  I 
am  told  that  not  long  ago  a tobacco-pipe  was 
found  imbedded  in  a brick  which  was  taken  from 
a house  built  in  the  time  of  our  Henry  VIII. ; and 
Ewlia  Effendi,  in  his  curious  Travels,  tells  us  that 
in  cutting  through  the  wall  of  a Grecian  building 
at  Constantinople,  built  before  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed, a tobacco-pipe  was  found  between  the 
stones  — nay  more,  it  still  retained  the  smell  of 
the  smoke!  And  in  the  Eflendi’s  opinion  it  incon- 
testably proved  the  antiquity  of  the- practice  1 
These  assertions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
known  facts  of  the  subject ; and  I will  not  trouble 
my  readers  with  the  vain  conjectures  put  forth 
before  ascertaining  the  facts  themselves.  Revert- 
ing, however,  to  our  smoking  martyr  (in  whom 
I feel  much  interest),  did  our  ancestors,  like  the 
Indians  and  other  ancient  nations,  delight  in  the 
inspiration  of  fume  or  smoke  of  some  kind  or 
another,  according  to  their  capabilities  P Indeed, 
Hollinshed  expressly  says,  — 

“For  as  the  smoke  [of  the  woocl-flre,  without  a chim- 
ney] in  those  days,  was  supposed  to  be  a sufficient  liarden- 
ing  for  the  timber  of  the  liouse,  so  it  was  reputed  a far 
better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man  and  his  family  from  the 


[*  This  anachronism  is  elucidated  in  our  1“  S.  iii.  502, 
Kemble  was  implicated  in  Titus  Oates’s  plot,  and  was 
hanged,  not  burnt.  ] 
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quack  and  pose  [catarrh],  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few 
were  acquainted.”  — Desc.  of  Brit,  c.  xvi. 

If  they  thus  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  wood- 
smoke,  did  our  ancestors,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  really  resort  to  the  smoking  of  herbs  in 
general,  and  of  the  dock  in  particular,  as  men- 
tioned sarcastically  by  Buttes,  in  my  former  ar- 
ticle ? {ante,  p.  363.) 

“ Dock-tobacco,  fidendly  foe  to  rume.” 

I confess  that  much  as  I could  wish  to  believe 
that  our  interesting  martyr  went  to  the  stake  with 
a pipe  in  his  “smokie  fist,”  the  fact  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Perhaps  some  of  your  antiqua- 
ries may  be  able  to  give  some  light  to  this  smoke. 

Of  course  there  is  mention  in  the  books  of 
English  tobacco  ; but  this  is  only  its  name  by 
naturalisation.  It  is  the  Nicotiana  rustica,  and, 
according  to  Parkinson,  came  originally  from 
Brazil,  probably  the  very  species  sent  by  Nicot 
into  France  — 

“ Because  the  Portugalls  and  not  the  Spaniards  were 
masters  of  Brasile  at  that  time:  the  Indian  names  of 
Picielt  and  Perebecenue  are  more  proper,  as  I take  it,  to 
the  other  Indian  kinds.  Wee  doe  usually  call  it  in  Eng- 
land, English  Tobacco;  not  that  it  is  natural  of  England, 
but  because  it  is  more  commonly  grown  in  every  countrey- 
garden  almost,  and  better  endureth  than  the  other.  This 
kind  of  Tobacco  ....  is  not  thought  so  strong  or  so  sweet 
for  such  as  take  it  by  the  pipe,  and  yet  I have  known  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
make  choice  of  this  sort  to  make  good  tobacco  of,  which 
he  knew  so  rightly  to  cure,  as  they  call  it,  that  it  was 
held  almost  as  good  as  that  which  came  from  the  Indies, 
and  fully  as  good  as  any  other  made  in  England.”  — 
Thcatr.  Bot,  p.  712.  ed.  1640. 

But  the  species  taken  to  Italy  by  Santa  Croce, 
as  the  original  fathered  by  Nicot,  and  first  intro- 
duced into  Portugal,  is  figured  in  the  Herhario  of 
Castore  Durante,  and  it  resembles  the  other  va- 
rieties of  the  Weed,  and  not  the  N.  rustica.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  his  article  on  “Tobacco”  that  Du- 
rante gives  the  short  poem  enumerating  the  sup- 
posed virtues  of  the  plant,  concluding  with  the 
compliment  to  Santa  Croce,  as  quoted  by  Me. 
Challstetu.  The  description  of  each  plant  in 
his  book  is  headed  by  a poetic  summary  of  its 
respective  virtues.  {Herh.,  p.  227.  ed.  1585.) 

Andrew  Steinmetz. 


flJHunv 

Chelsea  Old  Church.  — I note,  for  the  inform- 
ation of  our  metropolitan  antiquaries,  and  the 
lovers  of  our  national  shrines,  that  this  most  in- 
teresting parish  church  is  about  to  be  “enlarged.” 
It  is  said  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  interfere 
with  its  “ integrity.”  I hope  the  result  may  prove 
so  : but,  thinking  some  may  like  to  see  the  church 
in  its  present  state,  I ask  the  insertion  of  this,  and 
trust  our  antiquaries  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
gress made.  II.  G.  D. 


Herschel.  — The  following  anecdote  appears 
sufficiently  Interesting  to  be  recorded  in  “ N.  & 
Q.:” 

“About  the  year  1760,  as  Miller  (the  organist,  and 
afterwards  historian,  of  Doncaster)  was  dining  at  Ponte- 
fract with  the  officers  of  the  Durham  militia,- one  of  them, 
knowing  his  love  of  music,  told  him  they  had  a young 
German  in  their  band,  as  a performer  on  the  hautboy, 
who  had  only  been  a few  months  in  England,  and  yet 
spoke  English  almost  as  well  as  a native,  and  who  was 
also  .an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin;  the  officer 
added,  that  if  Miller  would  come  into  another  room  this 
German  should  entertain  him  with  a solo.  This  invita- 
tion was  gladh'  accepted,  and  Miller  heard  a solo  of 
Giardini’s  executed  in  a manner  that  surprised  him.  He 
afterwards  took  the  opportunity  of  having  some  private 
conversation  with  the  young  musician,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  engaged  himself  for  any  long  period  to 
the  Durham  militia.  The  answer  was,  ‘ Only  from 
month  to  month.’  ‘ Leave  them  then,’  said  the  organist, 
‘ and  come  and  live  with  me.  I am  a single  man,  and 
think  we  shall  be  happy  together,  and  doubtless  your 
merit  will  soon  entitle  you  to  a more  eligible  situation.’ 

“ The  offer  was  accepted  as  frankl3'  as  it  was  made,  and 
the  reader  may  imagine  with  what  satisfaction  Dr. 
Miller  must  have  remembered  this  act  of  generous  feeling 
when  he  hears  that  this  young  German  was  Herschel  the 
astronomer.”  — The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixvi. 

An  account  of  men  of  genius  who  have  changed 
their  original  pursuits,  and  shown  that  not  always 
“ one  science  for  one  genius  is  fit,”  would  be  an 
interesting  contribution.  Charles  Wylie. 

To  Slang : Origin  of  the  Term.  — The  noun 
substantive  — slang,  means  “ cant  language  ; ” as 
a verb,  however,  it  signifies  “ to  abuse  ” or  “ use 
insulting  language  to.”  I would  suggest  that,  in 
the  latter  sense,  it  may  have  been  first  used  by 
our  military  men  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
that  it  not  improbably  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  Dutch  General,  Slangenberg,  who  was  no- 
torious for  his  vituperative  language  and  abuse, 
of  Marlborough  in  particular;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  he  was  ultimately  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  Dutch  forces. 

Henry  T.  Hiley. 

2'he  Old  Pine  Trees  of  Westmoreland.  — The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a private  letter  by 
the  poet  Wordsworth  : — 

“ It  is  my  opinion  that  these  mountains  were  formerl}^ 
covered  in  some  places  to  their  very  summits  with  pines 
of  that  species  [the  Highland  pine]  ; and  when  I was  a 
boy,  descendants  of  those  aboriginals  survived  in  several 
places  near  the  j'eomen’s  cottages  and  substantial  country- 
houses  and  halls ; nor  are  they  j’et  entirely  extinct.  The 
trees  which  I take  to  be  the  original  pine  in  this  country 
discharge  turpentine  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  much 
redder  in  the  bark  than  the  others.  The  old  pines  which 
I have  mentioned,  as  standing  near  houses,  almost  always 
grew  in  the  shape  of  a tall  — very  tall — ship’s  mast,  with 
boughs  only  near  the  top,  making  a fine  round  head.” 

Cs. 

Early  Mention  of  Laudanum.  — 

“ There  is  a certaine  kinde  of  compound  called  Laudanil 
w'h  may  be  had  at  Dr.  Turner’s  appothecary  in  Bishop- 
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gate  streate ; the  virtue  of  it  is  verry  soverraigne  to  miti- 
gate anie  payne ; yt  will  for  a tyme  lay  a man  in  a sweete 
trans,  as  Dr.  Parry  told  me  he  tryed  in  a fever  and  his 
sister  Mrs.  Turner  in  her  childbirth.”  — MS.  Diary, 
Octob.  1601. 

Cl..  Hoppee. 

Curious  Label  Termination.  — ■ The  label  of  one 
of  the  windows  of  High  Wycombe  Church  is  ter- 
minated, on  either  side,  by  rough  carvings  of 
workmen,  their  tools  (as  far  as  I could  identify 
them),  the  mallet  and  chisel  in  their  hands,  and, 
in  the  grasp  of  one  figure,  the  material  on  which 
he  is  employed. 

We  have  heard  often  of  so-called  “ Apprentices’ 
Columns : ” can  these  roughly-carved,  but  ex- 
tremely expressive,  faces  be  portraits  of  two  of 
the  carvers  engaged  on  the  church,  to  which,  after 
the  fashion  of  benefactors,  they  thus  presented, 
and  through  which  they  immortalised,  their  own 
features  ? The  church  seems  to  have  been 
erected  in  two  distinct  periods,  the  first  Pointed, 
and  Perpendicular,  and  in  neither  period  was  the 
edifice  finished  : the  blocks,  for  the  label  termina- 
tion and  other  ornamentations,  were  in  many 
cases  left  in  rough,  and  so  remain  to  this  day. 
The  characteristic  pride  of  the  good  knight  of 
those  parts  has,  as  in  many  other  instances,  con- 
siderably injured  the  beauty  of  the  interior,  by 
erecting  a grand  pew,  raised  on  columns,  and 
forcibly  reminding  one  of  the  “ royal  box  ” at  a 
theatre ; which  glorious  example  of  the  early 
“ churchwarden  ” period  of  architecture  hangs 
between  chancel  and  nave,  totally  regardless  of 
the  “ vulgar  herd,”  who,  sitting  afar  off,  have  of 
course  no  care  to  see  what  goes  on  in  the  chancel. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  better 
taste  of  our  century  will  ere  long  vote  it  away. 

T.  Harwood  Pattison. 


cauerfejJ. 

THE  SALAMANDER. 

Has  the  belief  which  formerly  prevailed  re- 
specting the  incombustibility  of  this  creature  any 
foundation  in  fact  ? I have  always  looked  upon 
the  statement  as  a myth,  and  should  not  have 
thought  of  propounding  a Query  on  the  subject, 
had  I not  found,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  that 
charming  book,  The  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  the  following  extraordinary  passage.  The 
old  metallurgist  says  ; 

“ When  I was  about  five  years  of  age,  my  father  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a little  room  in  which  they  had  been 
washing,  and  where  there  was  a good  fire  burning : with 
a fiddle  in  his  hand  he  sang  and  played  near  the  fire,  the 
weather  being  exceedingly  cold.  Looking  into  the  fire, 
he  saw  a little  animal  resembling  a lizard,  which  lived 
and  enjoyed  itself  in  the  hottest  flames.  Instantly  per- 
ceiving what  it  was,  he  called  for  my  sister,  and  after  he 
had  shown  us  the  creature,  he  gave  me  a box  on  the  ear : 


I fell  a-crying,  while  he,  soothing  me  with  his  caresses, 
said,  ‘ My  dear  child,  I don’t  give  you  that  blow  for  any 
fault  you  have  committed,  but  that  you  may  remember 
that  the  little  lizard  which  j'ou  see  in  the  fire  is  a sala- 
mander ; a creature  which  no  one  that  I have  heard  of 
ever  beheld  before.’  So  saying,  he  embraced  me,  and 
gave  me  some  money.” 

In  that  erudite  and  entertaining  work.  The 
Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  by  Handle 
Holme,  we  have  the  following  statement  respect- 
ing the  salamander  : 

“ The  salamander  is  a creature  with  four  short  feet  like 
the  lizard,  without  ears,  with  a pale  white  belly,  one  part 
of  their  skin  exceeding  black,  the  other  yellowish  green, 
both  very  splendent  and  glittering ; with  a black  line 
going  all  along  the  back,  having  upon  it  little  spots  like 
eyes ; (and  from  hence  it  cometh  to  be  called  a stellion,  a 
creature  full  of  stars,)  the  skin  is  rough  and  bald ; they 
are  said  to  he  so  cold  that  they  can  go  through  the  fire, 
nay,  abide  in  it,  and  extinguish  it,  rather  than  burn.  I 
have  some  of  the  hair,  or  down,  of  the  salamander,  which 
I have  several  times  put  in  the  fire,  and  made  it  red-hot, 
and  after  taken  it  out,  which  being  cold,  yet  remained ' 
perfect  wool,  or  fine  downy  hair.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  marvellous  statement  of 
Randle  Holme,  modern  chemistry  tells  us  that 
the  terms  “ salamander’s  hair  ” and  “ salamander’s 
wool  ” were  applied  to  fibrous  asbestus,  from  its 
incombustibility.  John  Payin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


^tnar  cauertea. 

Burton's  “ Philosophaster." — In  a ITote  to  the 
Anat.  Mel.  part  i.  s.  2.  m.  3.  s.  15.,  Burton,  while 
attacking  (in  Latin)  many  of  the  blemishes  which 
in  his  day  disfigured  the  system  of  education  at 
Oxford,  refers  to  a Latin  Comedy  written  by  him, 
under  this  name,  and  exhibited  at  Christchurch, 
Feb.  16, 1617.  Has  this  play  ever  been  printed ; 
and  if  not,  is  the  MS.  known  to  be  still  in  ex- 
istence ? Henry  T.  Riley. 

Porpoises.  — - That  porpoises  were  caught  in 
numbers  for  the  table  in  this  country  is  clear. 
What  plan  was  followed  by  the  fishermen  ? Sir 
Amy  as  Poulett,  Governor  of  Jersey,  refers  in  a 
letter  to  a glorious  catch  of  porpoises,  but  does 
not  state  the  means  used.  G.  R.  L. 

Packyngton  Tomkyns,  Esq. — Died  at  Bucken- 
hill  Park,  co.  Hereford,  Packyngton  Tomkyns, 
Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Hereford.  Can  any 
of  your  west-country  correspondents  inform  me 
of  the  position  of  the  said  park  ? and  also  whether 
the  family  of  Tomkyns  still  exists  in  the  county  ? 

E.  P. 

“ The  Etymologist."  — Who  is  the  author  of 
the  following : 

“ The  Etymologist,  a Corned}',  in  Three  Acts,  8vo., 
1785.  Most  humbly  dedicated  to  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson’s  negro  servant ; to  the  august  and  learned  body 
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of  reviewers;  to  all  the  commentators  that  ever  wrote, 
are  writing,  or  will  write  on  Shakspeare ; and  particu- 
larly to  that  commentator  of  commentators,  the  conjec- 
tural, inventive,  and  collatitious  G.  S.,  Esq.”  [George 
Steevens.] 

X. 

H.  Jesten,  M.A.  ~ Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  account  of  H.  Jesten,  M.A.,  Master 
of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Henley-on-Thames. 
He  was  nuthor  of  a volume  of  Poems,  published 
at  Reading  in  1790.  X. 

Charles  Davenant,  LL.P.  — I should  like  to  be 
informed  by  you,  or  one  of  your  correspondents, 
whether  the  book  bearing  the  following  title  was 
the  veritable  production  of  Dr.  Davenant,  the  ce- 
lebrated author  of  the  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means, 
or  was  intended  as  a satire  upon  his  publications. 

It  is  not  to  be  found  under  Dr.  Davenant’s  name 
in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca,  or  in  the  Bodleian  Cata- 
logue ; nor  is  it  contained  in  Sir  'Charles  Whit- 
worth’s collection  of  his  political  and  commercial 
works. 

“ New  Dialogues  upon  the  Present  Posture  of  Affairs, 
the  Species  of  Mony,  national  Debts,  publick  Revenues, 
Bank  and  East-India  Company,  and  the  Trade  now 
Carried  on  between  France  and  Holland.  Vol.  II.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Essav  on  Ways  and  Means.  Lond., 
1710.  Svo.” 

The  interlocutors  in  the  Dialogues  are  Sir 
Thomas  Double,  Sir  Richard  Comover,  and  Mr. 
Trueman.  'AXievs. 

Dublin. 

Quotation.  — Can  you  oblige  me  by  informing 
me  whence  the  following  quotation  is  taken  : 

“ The  wisest  man  in  a comedy  is  he  that  plays  the 
fool,  for  a man  must  be  no  fool  to  give  a diverting  repre- 
sentation of  folly.” 

I have  long  believed  that  I met  with  it  in 
Bacon,  but  was  surprised  not  to  find  it  upon 
searching  his  Essays.  E.  D. 

Portrait  of  George  III.  — I shall  be  glad  of 
any  particulars  enabling  me  to  trace  the  history 
of  a print  I have  lately  met  with.  It  is  a finely- 
executed  engraving,  in  mezzotint,  of  King  ' 
George  III.,  from  some  portrait  painted,  it  would  j 
appear,  during  the  latter  period  of  that  monarch’s  j 
life.  His  majesty  is  represented  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture, the  chair  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
crown.  He  is  dressed  in  a loose  robe  and  velvet 
cap,  and  has  a beard  of  considerable  growth. 
There  are  other  peculiarities  which  I need  not 
indicate. 

Who  painted  this  portrait,  and  by  whom  was  it 
subsequently  engraved  ? The  copy  before  me 
has  no  margin.  W.  W.  W. 

Tiverton. 

William  Cruden.  — We  shall  be  glad  of  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  Rev.  William  Cruden, 


who  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Crown  Court,  Drury  Lane,  in  the  year 
1774.  He  died  Xov.  5,  1785,  being  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Was 
he  the  author  of  the  following  work,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Scriphires, 
vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  240.  ? 

“The  Complete  Family  Bible;  or  a Spiritual  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  wherein  each  chapter 
is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted 
at  large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical  and  explan- 
atorj-.  By  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Cruden.  London : 1770.  2 vols., 
folio.” 

Was  he  of  the  same  family  as  Alexander  Cru- 
den, the  author  of  the  Concordance  ? C.  & R. 

Brandon  ofLuchon:  St.  Viar.  — May  I make 
both  a Note  and  a Query  out  of  the  following  e.x- 
tract  from  The  Saturday  Review  of  May  23,  in  a 
review  of  Les  Eaux  des  Pyrenees,  par  H.,  Saine, 
Paris : — 

“ We  regret  to  find  no  description  of  the  very  remark- 
able ceremony  of  the  Brandon  at  Luchon,  which  takes 
place  at  Midsummer.  It  is  evidently  a relic  of  that  pri- 
maeval worship  of  the  sun  of  which  a remembrance  is 
preserved  in  the  Scotch  word  ‘ Beltane,’  and  in  those 
fires  which  bum  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John 
along  the  Bohemian  hills.  There  may  be,  among  the 
population  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian  Sierras, 
many  curious  customs  of  this  kind  which  are  not  at  all 
generally  known.  The  Spanish  Basques  call  Sunday 
‘ Astartfla,’  a word  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  Venus.  We  dare  say  that  a jealous 
investigator  in  those  regions  might  find  some  amusing 
parallels  to  the  story  of  St.  Viar.” 

My  Queries  are  1.  Can  any  one  furnish  this 
information  about  the  Brandon  of  Luchon?  2. 
Who  was  St.  Yiar,  and  what  his  story  ? 

Cantabrigiensis. 

Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Joan  of  Arc. — 

“ We  are  positively  told  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  by 
the  English  at  Rouen  in  1431,  when  it  has  been  incontro- 
vertibly  established,  by  ancient  archives  of  that  city,  that 
on  the’lst  August,  1439,  the  council  of  the  city  of  Rouen 
made  her  a gift  of  210  livres,  ‘for  services  rendered  by 
her  at  the  siege  of  the  said  city.’  So  that  the  burning  of 
Joan  is  a myth,  invented  by  the  French  to  blacken  the 
English  character,  and  transferred  to  our  history  as  a 
fact  by  those  authors  who  too  credulously  relied  on  French 
chroniclers.”  — London  Journal,  March  14. 

lu  a note  in  tbe  Annals  of  England  (vol.  ii. 
p.  48.),  it  is  stated  that  Joan,  having  been  taken 
by  the  Burgundians,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Compiegne  (May  26,  1430),  was  by  them  “ sur- 
rendered for  a sum  of  money  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, by  (whose)  direction  she  was,  after  a long 
and  rigorous  imprisonment,  brought  before  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  at  which  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  presided,  and  was  condemned  to  death 
as  a sorceress.  In  consequence,  she  was  burnt 
alive  at  Rouen,  May  30,  1431.” 

How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
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statements  ? Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me 
to  the  document  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the 
Rouen  archives  ? Robert  J.  Allen. 

Croydon. 

Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  — Can  any 
of  your  readers  versed  in  art  afford  me  informa- 
tion where  the  full-length  portrait  of  Mary,  en- 
graved for  Pinkerton’s  Scottish  Portraits,  after  the 
plate  in  Montfaucon’s  Monarchic  Franqaise,  may 
now  be  seen  ? The  queen  is  represented  in  a 
black  slashed  dress,  leaning  with  her  left  hand  on 
a chair.  I have  been  informed  that  the  original 
passed  into  the  possession  of  an  English  collector. 
An  extensive  series  of  painted  and  engraved  por- 
traits of  Mary  Stuart  has  been  collected,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  inspection  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  26.  Suffolk  Street,  Pall 
Mall.  The  Prince  Albert,  and  many  distinguished 
possessors  of  portraits,  have  enriched  the  collec- 
tion, which  promises  to  be  even  more  interesting 
than  the  Stuart  gallery  formed  last  year  at  Edin- 
burgh at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute.  Any  in- 
formation regarding  portraits  or  miniatures,  &c. 
of  Mary  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 

Albert  Way. 

Eeigate. 

Trailing  Pikes.  — What  is  the  meaning  of  trail- 
ing pikes  ? M.  A.  Ball. 

Lords  Spiritual.  — Bishop  Jewel  (Jelf’s  edition, 
vi.  216.)  states  that  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  is  not  required  in  Parliament,  even  for 
laws  affecting  religion  ; and  that  they  were  in  fact 
excluded  from  a Parliament  of  Edward  I. 

Have  they  ever  been  excluded  under  the  reign 
of  any  later  sovereign  ? T.  H.  P n. 

Muraby,  Alford. 

Quotations  Wanted : “ The  great  Corrector f 8fc. 
— From  whence  is  the  following  quotation  taken, 
referring  to  war : 

“ The  great  Corrector  of  Enormous  times, 

Shaker  of  o’er-rank  states,  that  heals  with  blood 
The  Earth,  when  it  is  sick.” 

F.  M.  H. 

Where  shall  I find  the  little  poem  commencing 
“When  in  Golconda’s  mine  I lay.” 

T.  C. 


Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  some  lines 
beginning 

“ I live  for  those  who  love  me. 

Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true ; 

For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirits  too.” 

Marie  Stuart. 

Coal  used  hy  the  Romans.  — Did  the  Romans 
discover  and  make  use  of  coal  prior  to  their  in- 
vasion of  Britain  ? W.  W ilkins. 


Field  Marshal  Robertson  of  ihe  House  of  Stro- 
wan,  and  Sackville  Duchess  of  Dorset.  — Sir  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  a Cadet  of  the  House  of  Strowan, 
was  created  a baronet  Feb.  26,  1676,  Lord  Port- 
more  in  1699,  and  in  1703  elevated  to  the  Earldom 
of  Portmore.  He  is  represented  as  a man  “ of 
rare  military  genius.” 

He  settled  somewhere  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, and  assumed  the  name  of  Colyear,  whilst  his 
brother,  Walter  Philip,  retained  his  patrdnymic  of 
Robertson,  and  was  known  as  Field  Marshal  Ro- 
bertson, and  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
Lionel  Sackville,  first  Duke  of  Dorset;  she  was 
one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
first  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Lady  of  the 
Robes,  to  Queen  Caroline  when  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  in  1727  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Her  Majesty. 
It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  printed  ac- 
counts I can  find  of  the  families  of  Robertson  cr 
Sackville  who  the  Field  Marshal  Robertson  mar- 
ried. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  happen  to  know 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset, 
and  how,  and  from  what  branch  of  the  Robei'tsons 
of  Stroivan  the  Earls  of  Portmore  descended,  they 
will  oblige  by  communicating  it.  S.  E.  G. 

Parapyclites. — In  a letter  from  Chester,  in  1731, 
I find  the  following  : “We  breakfast  together  on 
coffee  and  parapyclites."  Are  these  what  are  now 
known  under  the  name  of  pikelets  ? IscA. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke.  — Arthur  Coke,  2nd 
surviving  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  W'alde- 
grave,  and  left  issue  two  daughters  and  co-heirs. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  residence  or  time  of  death  of 
Arthur  Coke  and  his  wife,  or  the  same  particulars 
respecting  his  co-heirs  ? S.  E.  G. 


iMinor  caunirS  toitlj  Sfnstoerjg. 

‘‘•Lathe"  or  “ Leth,  and  “Rape,"  their  Size  and 
Meaning?  — In  the  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain,  by  John  Speed,  published  in  1611, 
and  in.  the  map  of  Kent  only,  I see  used  lathe, 
instead  of  the  more  general  division  hundred. 
From  its  size  on  the  map  it  appears  to  embrace 
many  hundreds.  Can  any  correspondent  to  “H. 
& Q.”  inform  me  of  its  real  size  ? Also  the  mean- 
ing of  rape,  as  signifying  a measurement,  or  por- 
tion of  a county  ? Lathe  or  leth,  and  rape,  are 
both  Saxon  terms.  Henri. 

[The  five  laths  into  which  Kent  is  divided  vary  much 
in  extent  and  in  the  number  of  hundreds  respectively  in- 
cluded in  them.  The  term  is  peculiar  to  Kent,  as  “ Kape  ” 
is  to  Sussex.  It  signifies  an  assembly.  Lambard  de- 
rives it  from  selafJian,  to  assemble  together.  Spelman 
defines  Lathe,  “ est  portio  comitatus  plures  continens 
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JmndreJos,  seu  wapentachia,  suoquo  olim  subaucliens  ma- 
R-istratui  quom  Ledgrevium  appellabant.”  — V.  etiani 
Saiidys,  Cons.  Kaiicia,  p.  5G.] 

John  Sohieski  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart. — 
AMio  are  the  “ John  Sobieski  ” and  “ Charles  Ed- 
ward ” Stuart,  authors  of  Lays  of  the  Deer  Forest, 
published  by  Blackwood  in  1848  ? What  is 
their  history,  and  what  foundations  are  there  for 
the  claims  they  seem  to  set  up  to  be  the  descend- 
ants and  representatives  (?)  of  the  “ Chevalier  ? ” 
Are  they,  or  the  “Louisa  Sobieska”  and  the 
“Charles,”  to  whom  the  volumes  of  the  “Lays” 
are  respectively  dedicated,  still  living,  and  where  ? 

Rhos  Gwyn. 

[We  had  always  been  led  to  believe  that  the  celebrated 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  York  in  St.  Peter’s  at 
Piome,  announced  an  historical  fact,  “Heke  lies  the 
LAST  OF  THE  Stuarts.”  But  ill  1842  a mysterious  per- 
sonage in  the  Highlands  came  forward  to  inkruct  his  less 
learned  countrymen  in  the  mysteries  of  plaids  and  badges 
in  a work  entitled  Vestiarium  Scoticum,  bi'  John  Sobieski 
Stuart.  About  thirty  years  ago,  a description  of  the  MS. 
of  this  work,  with  a transcript  of  a portion  of  it,  was  sent 
to  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  with  a request 
that  they  would  patronise  its  publication  ; and  by  their 
Secretary  the  specimen  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Sir  Walter  assured  the  Society  that  the 
style  and  dialect  of  the  specimen  shown  him  were  a most 
feeble  and  clumsy  imitation  of  the  genuine  writing  of  the 
period,  and  indignantly  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
JIS.  itself  must  be  an  absolute  fabrication.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  j'ear  1847,  that  a more  bold  attempt  was  made 
to  persuade  the  world  that  Charles  Edward  Stuart  had 
left  a legitimate  male  progeny.  This  was  done  in  a work 
entitled  Tales  of  the  Century ; or  Sketches  of  the  Romance 
of  IRstory  hetween  the  Years  174G  and  1846.  By  John 
Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  This  led  a writer 
in  The  Quarterly  Review  to  investigate  the  claims  of 
these  two  brothers  to  the  illustrious  pedigree  they 
had  concocted,  and  by  exposing  their  genealogical  fic- 
tion, has  clearly  shown  that  these  modern  Pretenders  are 
no  other  individuals  than  John  Hay  Allan  and  Charles 
Stuart  Hay  Allan.  As  the  reviewer  justly  remarks: 
“ Now  this  is  a serious  matter.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
to  curb  in  any  way  the  fancy  of  our  historical  novelists, 
or  to  examine  too  closely  the  actual  existence  of  every 
knight  or  noble  whom  a writer  of  that  class  may  present 
to  us  as  achieving  mighty  deeds  in  the  train  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus or  of  Pedro  the  Cruel ; but  when  we  are  told  that 
a legitimate  son  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart  was  alive  as 
late  as  1831,  and  that  two  of  his  sons  are  writing  or  edit- 
ing books  in  4846,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  a state- 
ment concerns  the  history  of  our  own  time  and  country 
much  too  nearly  to  be  so  lightly  disposed  of.” — Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  57.  See  also  Burke’s  Romance  of 
the  Aristocracy,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.] 

The  Hymn  of  Roland.  — Hume,  in  his  History 
of  Harold,  temp.  1088,  says  : 

“He  (Duke  of  Normandy)  ordered  the  signal  of  battle 
to  be  given ; and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and 
singing  the  hymn  or  song  of  Koland,  the  famous  peer  of 
Charlemagne,”  &c. 

Where  could  I lay  my  hands  on  a copy  of  this 
“ hymn  or  song”  ? George  Lloyd. 

[Dr.  Crotch  printed  a tune  in  the  3rd  edition  of  his 
Specimen  of  Various  Styles  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  133.,  as  the 


“Chanson  Roland,  sung  by  the  Normans  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  battle  of  Hastings,”  which  Mr.  Chappell 
has  reproduceil  in  the  2nd  vol.  (p.  7.)  of  his  Popular  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time ; to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  corre- 
spondent for  much  curious  information  upon  this  point. 
The  Chanson  de  Roland,  edited  by  M.  Francisque  Michel, 
in  1837-8,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
is  a metrical  romance  in  praise  of  the  hero  of  Boiardo 
Berni  and  Ariosto,  and  though  it  probably  originated  in 
the  popular  estimation  in  which  the  earlier  song  was  held 
— from  its  length,  about  4000  verses  — to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  a more  recent  composition,  could  not  have  been 
the  song  chanted  by  Taillefer.  See  also  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  printed  in  Histoh-e  de  laPo6sie  Scandinave,  par  M. 
Eddlesland  Du  Meril.  Paris,  8vo.  1839.  p.  484.] 

Quotation  Wanted:  “ Warms  in  the  Sun,”  §c. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  the 
following  lines  are  to  be  found  ? I heard  or  read 
them  when  a child ; and  from  their  peculiar 
rhythm  they  have  fi.xed  themselves  in  my  me- 
mory ; — 

“ Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.” 

[These  lines,  cori-ected  as  we  have  printed  them,  u'ill 
be  found  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  bk.  i.  1. 271-4.] 

Captain  Ously.  — Was  the  bold  Capt.  Onsly, 
who  tossed  the  Tory  mayor  of  Scarborough  in  a 
blanket,  fortunate  in  having  a local  historian  to 
record  the  deed  which  Narcissus  Luttrell  reports  ? 
Some  write  that  he  threatened  only.  G.  R.  L. 

[Thomas  Aislabie,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Scar- 
borough bj'  “ the  Regulators  ” sent  by  James  II.  to  re- 
model corporations.  He  was  the  last  mayor  under  this 
charter,  and  ended  his  career  by  the  ceremony  of  being 
tossed  in  a blanket,  on  August  13,  1688.  (MS.  note  in 
Hinderley’s  Scarborough,  p.  136.,  edit.  1811.)  See  two 
satirical  songs  on  this  memorable  transaction  in  The 
3Iuses'  Farewell  to  Popery  and  Slavery,  8vo.,  1690,  en- 
titled “A  New  Song  of  the  Mayor  being  tossed  in  a 
Blanket,  in  the  North,”  p.  57.,  and  “Fiimbumbis:  or  the 
North- Country  Mayor,”  p.,  140.] 

Sir  Francis  Knollys.  — Can  you  favour  me  with 
information  relative  to  the  parentage,  birth-place, 
&c,,  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Treasurer  of  Queen 
Elizabetli’s  Household,  &c.  ? A.  W.  D. 

[Sir  Francis  Knollys  was  son  and  heir  of  Robert 
Knolh%  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry  VIII. 
Sir  Francis  was  born  at  the  family  seat,  Rotherfield  Graj', 
near  Henley  in  Oxfordshire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  His  first  entrance  at  court  was  as  gen- 
tleman-pensioner to  Henry  VIII.  Under  Edward  VI.  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  zeal  for  the  Re- 
formation, that  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  into  Ger- 
many on  the  accession  of  Queen  Maty;  but  upon  her 
death  he  returned  into  England,  and  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  made 
him  her  Vice- Chamberlain,  Treasurer  of  her  Household, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  nearly  allied  to  Her 
Majesty  by  marrying  her  cousin-german,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  William  Carey,  by  Lady  Mary  Boleyne, 
sister  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyne.  Ob.  March  22,  1595-6. 
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Consult  Birch’s  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizdbeth,  i.  7. ; Wood’s 
Athenm  Oxon.,  i.  653. ; and  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage.'] 

Charles  I.'s  Vow  to  restore  Church  Lands.  — 
The  late  William  Upcott,  in  his  privately  printed 
catalogue  of  his  valuable  MS.  collections,  gives 
the  title  of  a remarkable  paper  written  by 
Charles  I.,  of  which  he  had  a transcript,  but  does 
not  mention  the  source  from  whence  he  derived 
it.  It  consists  of  a vow  made  by  that  monarch  at 
Oxford  in  1646,  to  the  effect  that,  if  God  restored 
him  to  his  throne,  he  would  restore  all  impro- 
priations to  the  church,  and  give  back  to  every 
see  and  capitular  body  the  rents  which  had  been 
unjustly  transferred  from  them  to  the  crown. 

In  Upeott’s  sale  catalogue,  June  22,  1846,  I 
find  no  entry  of  this  document.  Can  anyone  in- 
form me  into  whose  hands  it  passed,  or  from  what 
source  Upcott  originally  obtained  his  transcript  ? 

A.  Taylor,  M.A. 

[This  important  document  is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Robert  Nelson’s  Address  to  Persons  of  Quality  and  Es- 
tate, 1715,  and  in  Spelman’s  History  of  Sacrilege,  p.  170., 
edit.  1846.  It  is  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  latter 
work,  1698.] 

Bucellas  "Wine.  — A Reader  will  feel  obliged 
if  any  one  will  inform  him  whence  this  wine  de- 
rives its  name  ? 

[Bucellas  is  the  name  of  a vineyard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lisbon.] 

Lights  offered  after  Childbirth.  • — Hume,  a.d. 
1087,  speaking  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Philip  of  France, 
says  : 

“ William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had  been  de- 
tained in  bed  some  time  by  sickness;  upon  which  Philip 
expressed  his  surprise  that  his  brother  of  England  should 
he  so  long  in  being  delivered  of  his  big  belly.  The  king 
sent  him  word  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  pre- 
sent so  many  lights  at  Notre  Dame,  as  would,  perhaps, 
give  little  pleasure  to  the  King  of  France ; alluding  to  the 
usual  practice  at  that  time  of  women  after  childbirth.” 

What  practice  is  here  alluded  to  by  the  his- 
torian ? George  Lloyd. 

[It  was  formerly  a general  custom  for  women  in  Eng- 
land to  hear  lights  when  they  were  churched ; a custom 
which  probably  originated  in  the  offerings'  of  candles 
always  made  on  the  festival  of  the  Purification,  which 
was  commonly  called  Candlemas  Day  from  the  lights 
which  were  then  distributed  and  carried  about  in  proces- 
sion. See  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  ii.  43.  et  seq. 
ed.  1849.] 


MeplteS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  BUNS. 

S.  iii.  286.  397.) 

Receiving  the  “N.  & Q.”  of  April  11  only  now, 
and  The  Athenaum  referred  to  unseen,  this  answer 
to  Dr.  Gatintlett  may  be  imperfect;  and  the 
more  from  my  having  nothing  at  hand  to  consult. 

The  five  (barley-loaves)  is  a mystical  number. 


of  Pagan  origin  and  Christian  continuance.  The 
circular  form,  and  the  cross,  are  phonetic  of  that 
Pagan  race  with  whom  the  cross  was  a sign  ; from 
Asia,  to  Egypt,  and  Mexico.  The  word  Pagan 
means  anterior,  foreign,  and  inhabitant. 

The  offering,  like  the  word,  is  of  Central  Asia ; 
addressed  there  to  Ashtoreth,  corrupted  by  the 
migrant  Phoenician  to  Astarte  ; and  elevated 
into  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  far  as  China  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  Yucatan  on  the  other  : thus, 

“Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 
Astarte,  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horns,” 

bore  these  from  Turan,  the  land  of  the  Bull,  with 
equal  appropriateness  to  Phoenicia,  The  horns 
are,  as  a symbol,  partly  equivalent  to  the  cross ; 
but  have  their  own  peculiar  sense,  of  wandering 
or  wanderer  (thus  Horn-Fair ; mercantile-sale). 
Astarte  came  from  Aqtara,  the  Titanic  Heaven  of 
Hesiod  and  the  Greeks ; a fact  which  in  modern 
times  has  so  distressed  Erskine  and  his  followers, 
who  abjure  the  Desatir  on  this  ground.  Hence 
came  the  Heifer  lo,  and  the  Ethiopians,  to  Africa; 
and  the  respectable  Apis  to  Egypt,  when  once  we 
give  up  the  nonsense  of  its  Autochthonic  claims. 

Bous,  oblique  boun”  is  both  Greek  and  Tar- 
tar ; in  one  dialect  at  least  of  Tongusian,  Buriat, 
&c.  Thence  the  direct  form  Bull ; for  how  else 
supply  the  terminal  ll  ? Greek  and  Latin  have 
it  not,  and  are  but  collateral  derivations.  I may 
add,  that  a scholar,  to  whom  I showed  some  texts 
and  translations  of  rock-inscriptions,  at  once  re- 
marked, he  “ now  saw  the  origin  of  the  Greek,” 
i.e.  in  the  Tartar. 

The  cross,  thoth,  of  the  mystics  is  found  in 
Egypt  and  Yucatan,  &c.  This  round  cake,  with 
a cross  on  it,  was  most  certainly  an  offering  in 
Mexico,  though  I cannot  here  refer  to  any  au- 
thority. The  linguistic  phonetical  system, — which 
alone  and  invariably  solves  every  difficulty  of  all 
our  unexplained  derivatives  and  customs,  — shows 
the  bun  and  cross  in  the  above  two  words  as,  aban- 
doning SIN.  These  Tartar  forms,  Yukajjir  or 
Calmouk,  might  well  coexist  in  America  with  the 
other  Asiatic  tongues — Toltek,  Aztek,  Iroquois, 
&c. ; and  the  seven  sacred  alphabets  of  Asia,  ap- 
parent in  Stephens’s  daguerreotypes  of  Yucatan. 
This  thoth  was  the  mystical  dark-blue,  symbol  of 
fidelity,  and  Chaldaic. 

But  is  not  the  wine,  strictly  speaking,  an  as- 
sumption ? Astarte  probably  might  prefer  this, 
with  Dr.  Gauntlett,  if  offered  the  choice;  but 
Jeremiah,  in  ch.  vii.,  speaks  simply  of  “ drink- 
offerings”  “poured  out”  “toother  gods;”  twice 
the  phonetic  word  or  symbol,  boun,  as  libations ; 
boon,  as  companion. 

Further : we  can  no  more  have  “ cakes  and 
wine”  with  Cain  the  sinner,  than  “cakes  and  ale” 
with  the  virtuous  of  Shakspeare.  The  word  must 
be  via,  ; “ fruit  of  the  ground,”  as  our  trans- 
lation gives  it,  and  nothing  more.  We  know  no- 
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thing  in  sacred  history  of  wine  until  Noah,  nor  in 
profhne  till  Gianishid  ; the  Assyrians  in  Persia. 
Later  probably  than  this,  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
drank  simply  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape; 
and  Homer’s  gods,  long  after  Bacchus,  stuck  to 
nectar.  Giamshid’s  wine  was  thought  poison. 

Finally : what  was  the  difference  between  pa- 
triarch and  pagan,  taking  its  proper  sense,  of 
elder,  foreign,  inhabiting  cities,  such  as  Cain 
built  ? Is  there  in  learning  or  religion  anything 
to  disjoin  the  two,  or  to  render  Christianity  itself 
a separation  from  Patriarchal  revelation,  instead 
of  its  complement  and  integral  conclusion  ? from 
when  “ in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,”  to  when 
that  “Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us  ?” 

To  dissever  the  two  is  to  contravene  the  text, 
disjoin  the  theocratic  unity  of  system,  and  repel 
the  indubitable  evidences  of  ceremonials  and  rites 
existing  previous  to  Christianity.  These,  resumed 
naturally  and  in  justice  to  itself  by  the  Church 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Gentiles,  overthrow  in 
their  collective  testimony  the  feasible  objection  of 
the  sceptics,  that  revelation  was  never  made  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  only  to  a corner  of  it. 
Since  the  formulae  in  question  can  be  shown  to 
have  long  lost  their  meaning  in  the  tongues  of 
the  Gentiles,  — witness  the  monstrous  folly  of  the 
“Jewel  in  the  Lotos,”  or  the  Magyar  sense  of 
Terem  Tatta,  — and  since  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  those  formulae  preserve  their  sacred  and  pho- 
netic senses  in  the  one  language  of  the  whole  earth, 
how  sound  must  be  the  phonetic  system,  how 
satisfactory  the  powers  of  that  philology  that  thus 
can  bring  language  as  the  tangible  evidence  of  re- 
ligion ! 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I found  the  miss- 
ing AtheiKBum,  with  H.  C.  B.’s  communication, 
and  need  only  add  that  the  word  lun  signifies 
variously  both  breaking  and  eating,  in  Tartar 
tongues.  Let  the  verbal  resemblance  of  “ Easter 
and  Astarte  ” pass  for  whatever  it  is  worth  ; but 
“ the  common  channel  ” and  “ symbolical  dress  ” 
of  “metaphysical  ideas”  are,  most  certainly  in  the 
present  case,  probably  in  all  others,  owing  to  their 
derivation  from  a single  source;  as  above  shown. 
Faber,  whatever  his  errors  of  theory,  did  vast 
service  to  learning  by  those  synthetical  views  of 
accumulated  fact,  which  it  is  a pity  Egyptian 
and  Sanscrit  scholars  have  not  imitated,  in  their 
Sloughs  of  Despond. 

The  round  cake,  an  offering  to  idols,  is  literally 
so : buneka,  deity-worship,  in  the  oldest  form  of 
Tartar  that  I know,  and  also  in  the  Mayu  of  Yu- 
catan. It  is  these  cognate  senses  in  collateral 
tongues,  simple  phonetics,  that  misled  Faber,  as 
attributes.  To  conclude:  Christianity  but  reclaims 
the  earliest  forms  of  revelation.  R.  G.  Pote. 

Swindon. 


The  cross  is  manifestly  designed  as  a symbol  of 
Christ  ( X ) ; and  the  practice  is  most  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  used  by  the 
Greek  Church,  which  is  impressed  with  the  Greek 
cross ; the  Latin  cross  is  not  impressed  on  the 
Good  Friday  buns. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  deacon 
invites  the  priest  to  divide  the  holy  bread,  who 
then  “ attentively  and  reverently  divides  it  into 
four  pieces,”  saying : 

“ The  Lamb  of  God  is  divided  and  parted  — the  Son  of 
the  Father  — who  is  divided  but  not  diminished,  ever 
eaten  and  never  consumed,  but  sanctifies  the  recipients.” 

The  Roman  Church  only  breaks  a single  wafer 
into  three  parts  (Wheatly,  vi.  s.  22.).  The  pass- 
over  bread  of  the  Jews  has  no  impression  of  a 
cross,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  cakes 
(liba}  offered  to  Diana  or  Astarte  had  any  im- 
pression except  a circle  in  the  former  case.  The 
forms  of  Egyptian  cakes  may  be  seen  in  Kitto’s 
Bible,  Jer.  vii.  18.  He  thinks  they  probably  re- 
semble those  referred  to  in  this  text. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


MUSICAL  BACHELORS  AND  MUSICAL  DOCTORS. 

(2''»  S.  iii.  48.  73.  115.  275.  354.  374.) 

In  the  Number  for  the  I7th  January  for  this 
year,  a writer  who  signs  “ M.  A.  Oxon.”  asks  for 
information  on  the  degrees  given  by  the  Primate. 
His  questions  are,  first,  “ What  gown  or  hood 
Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doe.  are  entitled  to  wear  ? ” 
Secondly,  “ What  order  of  precedence  they  take 
with  regard  to  University  graduates?”  And 
thirdly,  for  general  information  respecting  Can- 
taur.  degrees.  In  the  Number  for  January  24th 
I raised  the  question  whether  the  University  mu- 
sical degree  be  legal  or  not.  I contended  no 
University  has  any  right  to  make  any  statute  or 
bye-law  to  the  injury  of  the  under-graduate,  or  to 
grant  degrees,  not  honorary,  without  supplying 
education  ; for  the  right  to  give  the  degree  is 
founded  on  the  didy  to  afford  the  education,  as  the 
degree  is  the  proof  that  the  education  has  been  re- 
ceived. I remarked,  “ to  supersede  the  education  is 
to  resign  the  degree,  and  no  charter  contemplates 
the  banishment  of  any  art  from  the  University,  and 
notwithstanding  retaining  the  right  to  dispense 
symbols  of  proficiency  in  its  study.”  Again  I 
asked,  “ by  what  moral  or  legal  right  can  an  ex- 
aminer inquire  into  that  over  which  the  University 
has  had  no  control,  and  of  which  it  has  no  know- 
ledge ? Is  a degree  so  given  consistent  with  the 
University  charter,  and  would  it  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Visitor,  should  the  legal  value  of 
such  degree  be  called  in  question  ? ” In  the 
Number  for  February  7th  the  University  degree 
was  defended  by  a writer  who  signs  the  initials, 
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“ J.  P.,  Lincoln’s  Inn,”  and  admits  that  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  hitherto  there  had  been  no 
graduating  school,  and  no  board  of  examiners ; 
that  the  degree  is  not  an  honorary  one,  being  the 
result  of  certificate  and  exercise  without  residence 
or  examination,  and  therefore  resembling  degrees 
from  Giessen  or  Gottingen,  Universities  which 
act  upon  certificates  and  exercises  without  resi- 
dence or  examination.  M.A.,  Oxon.  also  follows 
J.  P.,  and  observes  that  my  remark  on  the  want 
of  musical  education  in  the  Universities  is  per- 
fectly just,  and  that  the  present  Professor  is 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Mr.  Jebb,  in  the  Number  for  May  9,  contends 
that  the  power  of  the  University  to  grant  the 
degree,  though  improperly  exercised,  is  in  itself 
legitimate.  He  admits  that  although  hitherto  the 
education  has  been  very  defective  (education 
there  was  none),  he  does  not  see  how  it  is  either 
anomalous  or  illegal,  and  asks  how  I support  my 
proposition  that  “ to  supersede  education  is  to  re- 
sign the  degree ; ” and  he  requests  to  be  informed 
of  the  ground  I take  in  maintaining  the  remark, 
“ by  what  moral  or  legal  right  can  an  examiner 
inquire  into  that  over  which  the  University  has 
no  control,  and  of  which  it  has  no  knowledge?” 
I cannot  claim  any  originality  in  these  arguments. 
They  are  not  mine.  It  must  be  in  recollection 
that  some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  some  spirited  articles  on  the  Uni- 
versity degrees,  and  these  articles  have  been  very 
generally  attributed  to  a distinguished  scholar  now 
high  in  Her  Majesty’s  Council.  That  which  Ser- 
geant Miller,  Dr.  Monk,  Mr.  Hey  wood,  and  other 
writers  had  advanced  with  respect  to  University 
degrees,  the  writer  in  this  review  concentrated  in 
his  happiest  manner,  and  thereby  drew  such  at- 
tention to  the  grievance  that  steps  have  been 
taken  for  its  amelioration.  It  was  argued  that 
“the  degrees  were  solemn  testimonials  that  the 
graduate  had  accomplished  a regular  course  of 
study  in  the  public  schools ; had  been  exercised 
and  examined  ; that  the  University  afforded  the 
education,  and  certified  by  grant  of  faculty  that 
this  education  had  been  effectually  received.” 
That  although  degrees  are  ostensibly  accorded  in 
all  the  faculties,  they  are  now  empty,  or  rather 
delusive  distinctions.  Of  ten  degrees  granted  in 
Oxford,  nine  are  in  law  and  reason  utterly  worth- 
less. The  Law  degree  is  conferred  without  in- 
struction or  examination ; the  Physician  is  turned 
loose  on  society  with  odious  privileges,  without 
education  or  guarantee  for  his  skill.  (Miller  and 
Monk.)  Although  with  respect  to  Law  and 
Physic  this  state  of  things  has  been  altogether 
changed,  yet  with  respect  to  Music  little  or  nothing 
that  I am  aware  of  has  been  done  at  Cambridge. 
At  Oxford  the  appointment  of  a Music  Professor 
at  a salary  of  250^.  per  annum,  and  also  the  recog- 
nition of  a Choragus,  and  further,  the  creation  of 
a new  officer  in  the  person  of  the  Coryphasus,  are 


facts  of  a certain  interest,  the  issue  of  which  all 
lovex's  of  music  await  with  more  or  less  curiosity. 
Mb.  Jebb  will  be  so  kind  as  to  recollect  that 
public  education  is  ordered  by  statute,  maintained 
by  lectures,  and  that  the  scholars  are  subject  to 
the  tuition  of  some  master  of  the  schools,  and  that 
“ the  sphere  of  examination  for  degrees  is  neces- 
sarily correlative  to  the  sphere  of  instruction,  for  the 
examiner  has  no  right  to  seek  into  what  he  knows 
has  never  been  taught.”  I do  not  quite  understand 
whether  Me.  Jebb  considers  the  University  mu- 
sical degree  to  be  honorai’y  or  ixot.  One  thing  is 
deal’,  if  it  be  not  an  honorary  deg?-ee  the  Univer- 
sity is  acting  contrai’y  to  its  charter  and  its  sta- 
tutes in  granting  such  degree,  ivhilst  it  refuses  to 
afford  the  education.  Without  education  under 
the  Professor,  the  Choragus,  and  the  Coryphaeus, 
- — without  the  advantage  of  their  direction,  con- 
trol, and  knowledge,  — see  what  a situation  any 
student  seeking  a degree  may  be  placed  in.  For 
instance,  an  under-graduate  might  be  sent  abroad 
and  placed  under  a great  master,  and  his  parents 
having  spent  something  like  a thousand  pounds  in 
his  education,  send  him  on  his  return  to  Oxford, 
and  the  issue  would  in  all  probability  be  a return 
to  his  father’s  house  minus  his  reputation  and  the 
degree  he  sought.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  Pro- 
fessor Ouseley  still  adopts  the  class-book  of  Dr. 
Crotch,  and  that  Drs.  Corfe  and  Elvey  think  with 
him  on  this  matter.  I affirm  most  solemnly  that 
any  well-taught  student  would  laugh  in  the  faces 
of  the  examinators  ; for  how  is  it  possible  to  adopt 
such  teaching  as  the  following  ? 

1.  “Melody  is  a succession  of  single  notes,  but 
in  scientific  music  it  is  considered  as  forming  the 
accompaniment,  or  else  the  bass  of  some  harmony 
either  expressed  or  understood.” 

2.  “ Harmony  is  a succession  of  chords.” 

3.  “ Some  successions  have  become  obsolete ; ” 
and  after  giving  examples  of  such  successions 
(every  one  of  which  Meyerbeer  uses),  he  adds, 
“ these  are  peculiar  to  ancient  music,  and  to  be 
avoided,  unless  writing  in  the  Church  style.” 

4.  “ Progressions  from  F to  E,  E to  D,  D to 
C,  are  only  fit  for  Church  music.”  “ Rubbish  may 
be  shot  here  ! ” 

5.  “ The  principal  use  of  the  study  of  harmonics 
is,  that  they  constitute  the  scales  of  the  trumpet 
and  horn.” 

6.  “ The  themes  of  old  Church  music  are  sub- 
lime, and  are  probably  fragments  derived  from 
the  temple  worship  of  the  pagans.” 

Of  course  I am  awai’e  of  all  that  Wood  and 
Fuller  have  written,  and  that  the  ancient  faculty 
of  Arts  consisted  of  the  Trivium  (Grammar,  Logic, 
and  Rhetoric),  and  of  the  Quadrivium  (Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music),  making, 
as  they  were  called,  the  seven  liberal  arts.  I find 
the  following  in  my  note-book : “ Degrees  were 
formerly  given  in  Logic,  Grammar,  Rhetoi-ic, 
Geometry,  and  in  each  particular  art,  but  the 
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Master  of  Arts  became  in  time  the  highest  de- 
gree ; ” but  I liave  unfortunately  omitted  to 
record  the  autliority.  The  four  dresses  of  the 
D.D.  I extracted  from  Ackerman.  (See  Univ. 
Camh.,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  An  upright  cap,  whe- 
ther of  three  or  four  corners,  when  turned  into 
a trencher,  flattened  d la  Gibus,  becomes  four- 
cornered.  No  priest  ever  wore  a four-cornered 
cap ; our  dignified  clergy  wear  the  rose  and  \ 
shovel,  which  no  doubt  springs  from  the  three-  ' 
cornered.  The  Mus.  Doc.  wears  a cap,  not  a I 
trencher.  The  sub-tunica,  sottana,  or  soutane,  | 
worn  under  the  pallium,  or  gown,  is  not  extinct  j 
in  this  country.  If  Mr.  Jebb  will  walk  to  New-  ' 
gate  Street,  and  turn  aside  into  the  ground  where 
formerly  stood  the  Mon.astery  of  Grey  Friars,  he 
will  see  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
lively  legs  of  all  sizes,  and  yet  all  lay  legs,  dis- 
porting themselves  under  the  yellow  soutane. 
Doctors  in  Law  and  Physic  wear  a scarlet  gown 
with  subtunic  of  scarlet  cloth  faced  with  fur. 
Did  not  the  ancient  philosophers  wear  the  sub- 
tunic under  the  pallium  ? and  surely  Mr.  Jebb 
will  not  contend  that  the  castrati  in  the  Cappella 
del  Coro  at  Rome  did  not  wear  the  purple  sot- 
tana, or  that  all  the  singers  now  there,  and  who 
wear  this  robe,  are  priests,  or  ever  intend  to  be 
priests.  Me.  Jebb  observes,  “ As  to  the  soutane 
or  c.issock  . . . laymen  have  no  right  to  it.” 

Whilst  writing  on  the  sottana  or  soutane,  I never 
dreamt  of  confounding  this  robe  with  the  sable 
cassock  which  our  dignified  clergy  have  turned 
into  an  apron.  But  the  cassock,  casaque  or  ho- 
qncton  de  guerre  (see  Nicot’s  Thresor  de  la  Langue 
Franqoise),  was  the  upper  garment,  or  loose  cloak 
or  coat  used  by  soldiers.  Thus  Parolles,  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  when  describing  the  strength , 
of  the  enemy,  says  : 

“The  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life 
amounts  not  to  15,000  poll ; half  of  the  which  dare  not 
shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake 
themselves  to  pieces.” 

On  this  passage  Steevens  writes  that  the  '■'■cassock 
was  a horseman’s  loose  coat,  and  in  this  sense  is 
the  word  used  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare.”  Singer  also,  in  a note  on  this  passage, 
refers  to  the  Thresor  de  la  Langue  Franqoise  for  a 
very  curious  description  of  the  casaque,  and  adds, 
“there  was  a plebeian  cassock,  or  gaberdine,  worn 
by  country  people,  which  is  remarked  upon  both 
by  Nicot  and  Cotgrave.”  See  also  Fairholt  On 
Costume,  who,  I think,  confirms  my  opinion  that 
the  bands  are  the  representative  of  the  collar; 
but  he  calls  the  soutane,  a white  woollen  cassock 
worn  by  priests  under  the  rochet.  The  short  cas- 
sock, or  black  silk  apron,  of  our  priests,  has  been 
noticed  in  “N.  & Q.,”  (see  2“‘*  S.  ii.  411.  516.)  I 
have  now,  I believe,  answered  all  Mr.  Jebb's 
Queries.  The  matter  of  examination  and  examin- 
ation papers  must  await  a distinct  and  future  reply. 


A writer  who  signs  QuiEEF.Ns  complains  that 
I have  not  answered  the  question,  “ What  is  the 
habit  or  costume  in  which  Mus.  Doc.  Cantaur. 
receives  this  degree  ? ” No  such  question  was  ever 
asked.  lie  comjjlains,  furthermore,  that  I have 
not  performed  the  promise  made  in  my  commu- 
nication (ante,  p.  73.).  If  he  read  the  communi- 
cation he  remarks  upon,  I think  he  will  find  I 
have  done  so.  H.  J.  Gaunti.ett. 

Powys  Place. 


GRAA'ESTONES  and  church  BErAIRS. 

(2“-»  S.  iii.  366.) 

The  article  on  “ Gravestones  and  Church  Re- 
pairs,” is  on  a subject  which  it  would  be  very 
desirable  should  be  followed  up  by  some  one 
capable  of  giving  the  legal  view  of  the  subject. 
The  mania  (for  I can  call  it  nothing  else)  for 
church-beautifying  is  being  so  recklessly  carried 
out,  that  it  behoves  all  persons  now,  previous  to 
putting  up  ex])ensive  testimonials  to  tlieir  friends, 
to  learn  first  what  powers  they  possess  for  their  fu- 
ture preservation.  A few  years  since  I paid  a visit 
to  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  where  many  years  be- 
fore two  of  my  relations’  brothers  had,  at  a few 
years’  interval,  been  interred.  On  entering  the 
church,  in  a very  narrow  entrance  passage,  my  eye 
was  caught  by  a mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
one  who  died  first ; and  as  I was  wondering  who 
could  have  chosen  such  a place  to  put  a monu- 
ment, I saw  at  a few  feet  distance  a tablet  to  the 
other  brother,  the  inscription  running  : “ Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  brother  of  the  above,”  &c., — 
the  tablet  above  being  to  a person  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  family.  On  mentioning  this  to 
the  person  showing  me  the  church,  I was  told  it 
was  an  oversight ; that  the  tablet  had  been  in  the 
chancel,  from  which  all  monuments  had  been 
removed,  as  they  had  been  generally  from  all 
parts  of  the  church,  and  had  been  placed  thickly 
in  all  the  passages,  on  the  staircase,  and  symmetri- 
cally up  to  a given  height  down  the  nave.  On 
admiring  one  of  the  monuments  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion, and  being  desirous  to  find  the  sculptors’ 
names,  I was  told  it  was  probably  lost,  as  the 
plinth  had  been  cut  off  to  make  the  monument  fit 
into  a given  space  j and  this  had  been  done 
generally. 

Subsequently,  on  mentioning  these  facts  to  a 
gentleman  in  Bath,  and  asking  if  there  was  any 
authority  for  such  a procedure,  he  stated  that 
some  weeks  previous,  having  occasion  to  visit  a 
farmer  on  the  hills,  he  found  the  fitrm-yard  full  of 
old  gravestones,  tablets,  &c. ; and  on  asking  the 
fiirmer  if  he  had  turned  stone-mason,  was  told 
they  were  old  gravestones,  monuments,  &c.,  taken 
out  of  the  Abbey  Church  when  repaired  ; and  that 
he  was  told  he  might  have  them  if  he  would  be  at 
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the  expense  of  removing  them,  which  he  under- 
took to  do,  intending  to  make  stone  dykes  with 
them.  As  no  one,  certainly  not  a stranger  in  a 
parish,  can  put  up  a monument  without  paying  a 
fee  to  the  incumbent,  and  in  one  case  I know  of 
100^.  being  asked  and  paid,  it  does  seem  a great 
injustice  that  any  future  incumbent  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  churchwardens,  confiscate  the  tablet 
or  remove  it  at  their  pleasure  ; and  if  this  is  the 
case,  the  sooner  the  public  are  made  aware  of  it 
the  better.  G.  C.  R. 


EDUCATION  OE  THE  PEASANTET. 

S.  iii.  87.  279.  335.) 

Doubtless  the  following  is  the  case  to  which 
Veyan  Rheqed  refers : 

“Taking  the  Wall  Side.  — On  Saturday  [26th  Dec., 
1841],  at  the  Kensington  Petty  Sessions,  Mr.  James  Pou- 
part,  residing  at  Fulham,  appeared  before  the  magistrates, 
charged  with  having  assaulted  Mr.  Vincent  Austin,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  The  complainant  stated, 
that  as  he  was  returning  from  town  to  Fulham,  and  was 
passing  over  Stanford  Bridge,  with  his  right  hand  to  the 
wall,  he  met  the  defendant  about  the  middle  with  his 
left  hand  to  the  wall.  Seeing  the  defendant  intended 
taking  the  wall  side  of  him,  he  (complainant)  said  to  him, 
‘You  are  on  the  wrong  side;’  when  defendant  replied, 

‘ I always  take  the  wall.’  Complainant  told  him  he  al- 
lowed no  person  to  take  the  wall  of  him  when  he  was  on 
his  right  side,  and  he  stood  still ; on  seeing  which  de- 
fendant said,  ‘ Then  I’ll  go  back  again,’  and  he  turned 
round,  keeping  close  to  the  wall  right  in  front  of  com- 
plainant. On  reaching  the  end  of  the  bridge  the  com- 
plainant took  the  opportunity  of  passing  the  defendant  on 
the  wall  side,  and,  in  doing  so,  slightly  brushed  against 
him,  when  the  defendant  raised  a walking-stick  he  had 
in  his  hand,  and  struck  him  a violent  back-handed  blow 
across  the  left  arm,  the  effects  of  which  he  still  felt.  The 
defendant  did  not  deny  the  main  points  of  the  case,  hut 
declared  the  complainant,  in  passing  him,  instead  of 
slightly  brushing  him,  had  forcibly  ejected  him  into  the 
road,  for  which  he  struck  him,  and  said  he  never  knew 
there  was  a right  and  wrong  side  to  a footpath.  The 
Bench  said  that  it  was  an  old-established  rule  that  pe- 
destrians should  always  have  their  right  hand  to  the 
wall,  and  equestrians  their  left.  It  w'as  an  ancient 
custom,  the  observance  of  which  induced  good  order  in 
crowded  thoroughfares,  and  tended  to  prevent  confusion. 
They  were  astonished  that  defendant  should  plead  igno- 
rance of  such  a custom ; hut  as  the  object  of  complainant 
appeared  to  he  only  to  maintain  his  rights,  thej'  thought 
a fine  of  5s.  with  costs  would  he  sufficient.”  — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  Jan.  2,  1841. 

The  new  rule  referred  to  by  Shanks’  Maee,  as 
carried  out  on  London  Bridge  “ in  order  to 
facilitate  the  crowded  traffic”  (2"“’  S.  iii.  319.), 
was  adopted  in  1854-5  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Mr.  Thomas  Page,  the  engineer  for  the 
New  Bridge  at  Westminster,  who  was  called  in  by 
the  City  authorities  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
bridge,  &c.,  in  1854;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
note  that  in  the  design  for  the  new  structure  at 
Westminster,  a similar  provision  is  made  on  a 


somewhat  extended  scale  to  accommodate  the 
light  and  heavy  traffic.  R.  W.  Hackwood. 


ta  ;iWtn0r  eauEtiES. 

S.  P.,  Author  of  “ The  Loves  of  Amos  and 
Laura  ” (2“^  S.  iii.  407.)  — A correspondent  in- 
quires who  was  the  S.  P.,  author  of  The  Loves  of 
Amos  and  Laura,  a poem,  12 mo.,  1619. 

I conjecture,  or  rather  feel  a confident  persua- 
sion, that  these  letters  are  the  initial  letters  of  the 
name  of  Samuel  Page,  of  whom  Meres,  in  1598, 
says  that  he  was  “ among  the  best  writers  of  love 
elegies;”  and  Ant.  Wood,  that  “in  his  juvenile 
years  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  chiefest  among 
our  English  poets  to  bewail  and  bemoan  the  per- 
plexities of  love  in  his  poetical  and  romantic 
writings.” 

He  was  a Fellow  of  C.  C.  Col!.,  Oxford,  was  in 
orders,  and  had  the  living  of  Deptford.  Wood 
speaks  of  several  sermons  and  tracts  of  his,  but 
does  not  specify  any  of  the  lighter  productions  of 
his  pen ; and  even  Dr.  Bliss,  rich  as  he  is  in  know- 
ledge of  this  kind,  says,  “ I fear  that  all  his  efforts 
in  this  species  of  composition  are  now  buried  in 
obscurity.”  (^Ath.  Ox.  ii.  426.) 

A writer  of  this  name  has  verses  in  The  Odcom- 
Man  Banquet ; and,  query,  if  he  is  not  the  S.  P. 
who  joined  in  the  celebration  of  Dame  Helen 
Branch  ? Joseph  Hunter. 

Sir  William  Keith  (2“'^  S.  iii.  266.)  — Mb. 
Wetmoeb  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Sir  William 
Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  been  of 
the  Powburn  family,  on  a member  of  which, 
James  Keith  of  Powburn,  a baronetcy  was  con- 
ferred June  6,  1663.  Sir  William  was  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Ludquharne  or 
Ludquhairn,  in  Aberdeenshire,  created  a baronet 
of  Scotland,  with  a grant  of  lands  in  New  Scot- 
land, to  be  called  the  barony  and  regality  of  Lud- 
quhairn, July  28,  1629,  and  descended  from  the 
Keiths  of  Inverugy,  an  ancient  cadet  of  the 
hereditary  Great  Marischals  of  Scotland.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Alexander,  second 
baronet,  and  he  again  by  his  son.  Sir  William, 
third  baronet,  of  Ludquhairn,  whose  son.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, the  fourth  baronet,  possessed  very  little  of 
an  estate  encumbered  by  the  improvidence  of  his 
immediate  progenitors.  He  was  appointed^  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  may  be  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  who  was  alive  in  1710,  Go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania’^,  and  there  issued  from 
the  London  press  in  1738  : 

“ The  History  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America, 

* In  the  Scots  Courant,  No.  1707,  is  the  following  no- 
tice : “ London,  Oct.  20,  1716.  Alexander  Keith,  Esq.,  is 
set  out  for  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  appointed  Go- 
vernor,” Is  Alexander  a mistake  for  WilUam  ? 
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with  a Chronological  Account  of  the  most  remarkable 
Things  which  happen’d  to  the  first  Adventurers  in  their 
t several  Discoveries  of  that  New  World.  Part  L,  Contain- 
{ ing  the  History  of  Virginia,  with  Remarks  on  the  Trade 

f and  Commerce  of  that  Colony.  By  Sir  William  Keith, 

: Bart.” 

Sir  William  afterwards  became  Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of  the  Customs  in  America,  and  died  No- 
vember 18,  1749,  in  the  Old  Bailey;  but  whether 
this  was  a street  or  the  prison  of  that  name  does 
not  appear.  His  son.  Sir  Robert,  the  fifth  baronet, 
was  successively  an  officer  in  the  Russian,  Prus- 
sian, and  Danish  services,  in  which  last  he  became 
Major-General,  and  Governor  of  Rheinsburg,  in 
Jutland,  where  he  died  February  14,  1771.  He 
married  * at  Berlin,  December  11,  1750,  the  only 
daughter  of  Privy  Councillor  Von  Suhn,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Frederick  William  and  Robert 
George.  I am  ignorant  of  what  became  of  them, 
or  how  long  the  male  representatives  of  the  family 
j continued.  R.  R. 

I Epitaph  (2°'*  S.  iii. />a.9s»n).  — On  a plain  slab, 
in  a graveyard  in  Otsego  county.  New  York, 
there  is  an  inscription,  of  which,  says  the  Boston 
Morning  Post,  the  following  is  a correct  copy  : — 

“ John  hums.” 

And  the  writer  thus  continues  : 

“ Most  men  suffer  enough  above  ground  without  being 
bunglingly  abused,  post  mortem,  in  ill-written  inscriptions 
which  were  at  least  intended  to  be  civil. 

“ We  suppose  the  words  were  simply  intended  to  re- 
cord the  man’s  name ; but  they  look  marvellously  like  a 
noun  substantive  coupled  with  a verb  in  the  indicative 
mood;  and  affording  a sad  indication  that — John  fearns. 
There  is  no  hint  that  John  deserved  the  fate  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  consigned  since  his  decease,  and  we 
can  only  say  as  we  read  the  startling  declaration,  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it.” 

w.  w. 

Malta. 

Fumadoes  (2°'^  S.  iii.  368.) — Properly  speaking, 
I believe  fumadoes  are  smoked  pilchards.  A large 
number  of  these  fish  are  smoked  expressly  for  ex- 
portation to  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  Spain 
in  particular,  and  a great  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Cornwall  with  them.  The  name  fumadoe  has  been 
vulgarised  into  “fairmaid,”  which  is  now  the 
genei’al  term  used.  This  is  a curious  and  inter- 
esting case  of  etymology.  Henri. 

The  “ Widhirh  Miracle  Plays"  (2°'*  S.  iii.  407.) 
— These  early  plays  are  to  be  found  in  a volume 
of  the  Surtees  Society’s  publications  for  1836, 
called  the  Townley  Mysteries,  8vo.  15s.  In  the 
preface  to  the  volume  it  will  be  seen  that  “ Wid- 


* In  the  notice  of  this  marriage  in  the  Scots  Magazine, 
he  is  called  “The  Chevalier  Keith,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith,  of  Ludquhairn,  deceased,  and  nephew  of  Field 
Marshal  Keith ; ” which  last  is  clearly  a mistake. 


kirk”  is  a misnomer  for  Woodkirk,  near  Wake- 
field, Yorks.,  where  there  was  a cell  of  Augustinian, 
or  Black-Canons,  and  it  was  supposed  that  here 
was  found  the  manuscript  containing  these  plays, 
which  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Towneley  family,  but  when  is  not  known. 

Fred.  Bohn. 

York. 

Henry  Atherton  (2““*  S.  iii.  407.)  — Henry 
Atherton,  M.D.,  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
commenced  his  career  as  a physician  in  Cornwall, 
but  soon  removed  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
on  August  17,  1682,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Town’s  Physician  there.  Vide  Brand’s  Neio- 
castle,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  now  before  me  : 

“ The  Christian  Physician,  by  Henry  Atherton,  M.D. 

‘ Solus  homo  Sapientia  instruotus  est  ut  Religionem  solus 
intelligat  et  htec  est  hominis  atq;  mutorum  vel  preecipua 
vel  sola  distantia.’ — Lact.  de  Ira  Dei.  London,  Printed 
by  T.  James  for  William  Leach  at  the  Crown  in  Cornhill, 
1683.”  12mo,  pp.  296. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  John,  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Viscount  Bodmin,  Baron  of  Truro,  Lord  President 
of  his  Majesties  most  honourable  Privy  Counsel. 

Morton,  in  his  Pyretologia  Pars  altera,  p.  509. 
gives  a case  of  small- pox  from  Dr.  Atherton’s 
pen,  dated  Newcastle,  Nov.  22,  1693. 

W.  Monk,  M.D. 

Marriot,  the  great  Eater  (2“'*  S.  ii.  6.  31.)  — 

“Ben  Marriot,  1717,  Feb.  14.  Dy’d  about  40  years 
since,  his  appetite  extraordinary  from  his  birth,  and 
suck’d  his  mother  and  ^ a doz.  nurses  dry,  when  if  for  no 
other  reason  they  wean’d  him,  and  no  other  of  the  chil- 
dren of  w'*’  he  was  the  youngest  were  treated  w'>>  this 
voracity.  The  prudent  mother  took  care  that  this  young 
Benjamin  had  ten  times  as  much  as  the  rest,  yet  he  prac- 
tis’d the  rule  of  physicians  to  rise  with  an  appetite ; as  he 
encreas’d  in  years,  so  did  he  in  stomach,  so  that  at  15  he 
could  master  a Turkey  at  a meal,  and  proportionable 
bread,”  &c.  — Shane  MS.,  4246. 

Ce.  Hopper. 

Anthony  Higgens  (2““*  S.  iii.  407.)  — Anthony 
Higgens,  Dean  of  Ripon,  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Higgens  of  Manchester,  “ occupier,”  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  Birch  of 
Birch,  CO.  Lane.,  gent. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  will  of  Thomas 
Higgens  the  father  will  supply  to  Patonce  some 
of  the  antecedents  required.  It  bears  date  Janu- 
ary 18, 1555,  and  was  proved  at  Chester.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  “Thomas  Hygen  of  Manchester, 
occupier,”  and  gives  directions  for  his  interment 
within  Jesus’  Chapel,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Manchester.  He  names  Elizabeth,  his  now  wife  ; 
“ Roberte  Hygen,  my  brother,  and  his  wiffe  ; An- 
thony Hygen,  my  brother ; Thomas  Hygen,  my 
eldest  sone ; Anthonye  Hygen,  my  second  sone ; 
George  Hygen,  my  third  sone ; Edward  Hygen, 
my  fourth  sone  ; Elizabeth,  my  daughter  ; John 
Higgen,  my  godson ; my  brother-in-law,  George 
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Bjrche  ; my  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Byrche, 
gent.  ; Robert  Becke  to  have  the  custody  of 
Thomas  my  son  until  he  come  of  age;  George 
Byrche,  mercer,  to  have  the  custody  of  my  son 
George ; Elizabeth  my  wife  to  have  the  custody 
of  my  daughter.  Robert  Becke  and  George 
Byrche  aforesaid,  my  executors ; Thomas  Byrche, 
gent.,  Edward  Rediot,  Miles  Gylsford,  and  An- 
thony Hygen,  supervisors.” 

In  1575  he  is  a legatee  under  the  will  of  his 
uncle  William  Birch,  “ pastor  of  Stanhope  in 
Weardale,”  co.  Durham,  and  first  Warden  of 
Manchester  after  the  Reformation ; and  he  is 
also  named  as  joint-executor  in  the  will  of 
George  Birch  of  Birch,  gent.,  dated  July  28, 
1611,  to  whom,  as  “ Mr.  Deane  of  Ripone,”  there 
is  a bequest  of  “ one  gowne,  and  clothe  to  cover 
the  pulpitt  w^’all.”  Of  his  connexion  with  the 
Cecil  family  I know  nothing ; but  should  Pa- 
TONCE  succeed  in  establishing  any  such  connexion 
I should  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

John  Bookee. 

Prestwicli. 

Nalted-Bojj  Court,  Sj-c.  (2"“*  S.  iil.  254.  317.)  — 
I have  more  than  once  heard  the  dark  re<l  wall- 
flower called  Bloody  Warrior  in  Uorfolk.  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  (a  Norwich  man)  calls  the  Cheiran- 
thus  Clieiri  “ the  bloody  wallflower  of  our 
gardens,”  English  Flora,  Cheir.  fruticulosus.  In- 
deed, about  nine  per  cent,  of  Barnes’  Dorsetshire 
words  are  in  common  use  in  Norfolk;  and  Wil- 
braham  remarks  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
Cheshire  words.  I would  extend  my  suggestion 
by  deriving  St,  Mary  Matfelon,  now  called  White- 
chapel, from  the  Centaurea  Scahiosa,  or  knapweed, 
the  Matfellon  of  our  old  herbalists.  Saffron  Hill, 
Garlickhythe,  &c.,  most  probably  took  their  names 
from  the  sale  of  those  articles  there.  N.  Bailey, 
4>(A(lAo7or,  derives  Gracechurch  Street  “ of  a grass 
(i.  e.  herb  market)  anciently  kept  there,”  which 
does  not  seem  very  probable.  E.  G.  R. 

Bleeding  Heart  Yard  (2“**  S.  ill.  254.  317.)  — 
Why  “ Heart”  instead  of  “ Hart,”  as  in  the  London 
Directory  f May  the  court  not  have  derived  its 
name  from  some  ancient  hostel  to  which  it  was 
attached  ? Its  shape  and  general  appearance, 
even  at  the  present  day,  suggest  such  a derivation. 
“The  Bleeding  Hart”  is  the  sign  of  at  least  one 
tavern  in  London,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
provinces.  A.  Challsteth. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Solomon's  Seal  (2"'^  S.  ill.  291.)  — The  figure 
called  the  Seal  of  Solomon  is  often  engraved  in 
the  bottom  of  a drinking  cup  among  the  Maho- 
metans. It  is  like  a star ; two  equilateral  tri- 
angles intersecting  each  other;  which  the  berry  of 
the  flower,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  like. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 


Pupilla  Oculi"  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  389.)  — 

“ Llanddeiniol  Fab,  Deiiiiolen,  in  Anglesea. 

Llanddeiniol  or  Carrog,  Deiniol,  in  Cardiganshire. 

Bangor  Fawr,  Deiiiiol,  in  Carnarvonshire. 

Llanddeiniolen,  Deiniolen,  in  the  same  county. 

Deiniol  in  Flintshire. 

Deiniol  in  Denbighshire. 

Deiniol  in  Herefordshire. 

Llanfor,  Mor  and  Deiniol,  in  Merionethshire. 

Llanuwchllyn,  Deiniol,  in  the  same  countjc 

Ytton,  or  Llanddeiniol,  Deiniol,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Churches  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel  in  Wales.” 

From  Rees’s  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  Appx.  HI. 

See  also  pp.  192.  20C.  258.  281. 

J.  C.  J. 

'•'■Times"'  Articles  (2'“^  S.  iii.  407.) — If  G.  P. 
will  send  me  his  name  and  address  (or  the  latter) 
I shall  be  happy  to  lend  him  the  “magnificent 
literary  article  in  The  Times " upon  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Like  _ G.  P.,  I greatly  admired  the  paper  ; 
and  was  induced,  as  is  my  wont,  to  cut  it  out,  and 
add  it  to  my  other  literary  treasures. 

E.  J.  Sage. 

Upper  Holloway,  N. 

The  article  on  Cromwell  appeared  January  4, 
1855.  It  was  headed  “Carlyle’s  Cromwell  and 
Guizot’s  English  Republic  and  Cromwell.” 

H.  G.  D. 

Casa  Bianca  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  248.  414.)  — As  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  younger  Casa  Bianca  is 
given  by  Alison  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  as  the  authority  of  a received  his- 
torian is  certainly  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
a compiler  of  anecdotes  (I  refer  to  the  Percy 
Anecdotes'),  I subjoin  the  extract  containing  the 
information  which  I think  your  correspondent  re- 
quires : — 

“ Casa  Bianca,  captain  of  the  ‘ Orient,’  fell  mortally 
wounded,  when  the  flames  were  devouring  that  splendid 
vessel;  bis  son,  a boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  was  combating 
beside  him  when  he  was  struck,  and,  embracing  his 
father,  resolutely  refused  to  quit  the  ship,  though  a gun- 
boat had  come  alongside  to  bring  him  off.  He  contrived 
to  bind  his  dying  parent  to  the  mast,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  sea,  and  floated  off  with  the  precious  charge : he 
was  seen  after  the  explosion  by  some  of  the  British 
squadron,  who  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  save  his  life; 
but  in  the  agitation  of  the  waves  following  that  dreadful 
event,  both  were  swallowed  up  and  seen  no  more.” 

Eras.  W.  Rowsell. 

Admiralty. 

Musical  Acoustics  (2"^  S.  iii.  409.) — Mr.  Green- 
wood is  informed  there  is  no  work  of  any  real 
value  which  treats  of  harmony  and  acoustics,  ex- 
cept that  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Hewitt  published  in  1828. 
The  articles  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  are  perhaps 
the  best  of  its  kind,  to  which  let  me  add  the  new 
edition  of  the  little  book  by  General  Thompson. 
But  all  these  sorts  of  treatises  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  ice  may  lengthen  or  shorten  a string 
where  we  please,  or  cut  off  here  and  there,  and  call 
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the  remnant  an  harmonic.  In  nature,  no  string 
generates  other  than  prime  harmonics,  or  its  oc- 
taves, thirds,  fifths,  and  sevenths  ; and  clu-omas  of 
these  sounds.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  talk 
of  seconds,  fourths,  and  sixths,  as  generated  from 
any  key  tone.  The  key  sound,  its  fourth  and  its 
fifth,  generate  the  scale ; and  it  requires  tliese 
three  sounds  to  make  the  major  and  minor  scales. 

H.  J.  Gauntuett. 

Aurea  Catena  Homeri  (2“'^  S.  iii.  G3.  81.  104. 
158.  295.)  — 

“ Nota  est  sententia,  omnia  elementa  ex  se  invicem  gene- 
rari,  per  rarefaetionem  et  coudensationem  : ita  ut  venuste 
Anacreon : 

“ ‘ Et  Terra  nigra  potat, 

Potantque  Ligna  terrain, 

Potatque  Pontus  auras, 

Sol  potat  ipse  Pontum, 

Ipsuinque  Luna  Solein.’ 

“ Terra  igitur  rarefacta  alit  aquain ; hsec  aerem ; ille 
ignem,  id  estasthera;  .■ether  corpora  stellarum  ; etvicissim 
luec  vapores  aliquos  exhalant,  qui  condensati  deseendunt, 
augentque  aerem,  ut  liic  aquam,  et  ha:o  terram.  Mira 
et  suavi  diviuiss  Providentioe  ratione, 

•“  . . . alterius  sic 

Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amicfe.’ 

“ Atque  ha;c  est  ilia  Catena  Homerica,  aut  potius  Pro- 
phetica,  indicata  Hoseoe  cap.  ii.  v.  21..  et  22.  Nec  adeo 
absurd!  vetustissimi  sapientes  iEgyptiorum,  qui  teste 
Lucano,  1.  10., 

. . . ‘ Oceano  pasci  Phoebumque  polumque,’ 
crediderunt.  Credidit  etiam  Ambrosius,”  etc. — S.  Jere- 
miai  Virgo  vigilans,  et  olla  sitccensa,  etc.,  illustrata  a Jolt. 
Henrico  Ursino.  Norimberg,  1GG5. 

The  passage  in  Hosea  is  — 

“ And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  I vrill  hear, 
saith  the  Lord,  1 will  hear  the  heavens,  and  they  shall 
hear  the  earth;  and  the  earth  shall  hear  the  corn,  and 
the  wine  and  the  oil ; and  they  sh.all  hear  Jenreel.” 

A.  Challsteth. 

Gray’s  Inn.  * 

The  Golden  Chain  of  Jerernij  Taylor.  — Your 
correspondent  Eieionnach,  whose  wealth  in 
Golden  Chains  is  remarkable,  may  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  add  another  to  his  store.  I have 
before  me  a small  18mo.  volume,  printed  by  Tho. 
Norris  at  the  Loohing- Glass  on  London  Bridge, 
1719,  entitled,  — 

“ A Golden  Chain  to  link  the  Penitent  Sinner  unto 
God;  whereunto  is  added  a Treatise  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  by  J.  Taylor,  D.D.  With  a Portrait  of  Je- 
remy Taylor,  by  Drapentier.” 

This  volume  is,  I suppose,  r.are,  as  the  treatise 
is  not  contained  in  the  collected  edition  of  Taylor's 
Works,  and  this  is  my  excuse  for  copying  some 
verses  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  book. 
They  are  rather  striking.  I should  be  glad  if  any 
one  could  authenticate  them  as  Taylor’s  own  ; if 
so,  they  are,  perhaps,  a unique  specimen  of  Tay- 
lor’s poetry  in  actual  rhythmical  numbers,  though 
there  is  abundance  of  the  materiel  in  his  works. 


“ A.  View  of  Vanity. 

“ Wit,  Wisdom,  Beaut}’,  Honour,  Nature,  Art, 

Vertue,  and  Valour,  each  have  play’d  a part 
Upon  the  World’s  great  Stage : The  Play  is  done, 

Each  Action  censur’d,  and  a new  begun. 

Wit  played  the  Politician,  Art  the  King, 

Wisdom  the  Judge,  and  Beauty  well  could  Sing 
The  Syren’s  Song ; for  with  a pleasing  Smile, 

She  play’d  the  Parasite,  and  did  beguile. 

Vertue  array’d  in  everlasting  green. 

Descended  from  above,  and  play’d  the  Queen. 

Valour  was  Honour’s  Servant,  and  did  light 
All  doubtful  Duels  in  his  Master’s  right. 

Honour  was  born  and  bred  in  Vertue’s  School, 

And  play’d  the  Lord;  and  Nature  play’d  the  Fool. 
Wit’s  \Viles  are  lost,  and  Wisdom’s  Laws  repeal’d, 
Beauty  defac’d.  Art’s  Ignorance  reveal’d, 

Honour  defeated,  V.alour  overthrown, 

Nature  derided,  Vertue’s  merit  known; 

For  only  she  beyond  the  other  Seven, 

Hath  left  the  Earth,  to  act  her  part  in  Heaven.” 

Lethrediensis. 
Proportion  of  Males  and  Females  (2'”'  S.  ii. 
268.)  — If  your  correspondent  desires  further  in- 
formation on  this  subject  than  he  has  already  ob- 
tained through  your  columns,  I would  refer  him 
to  Quetelet’s  Letters  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities 
(Letter  5),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  male  births,  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Belgium,  during  nine  years — 1834  to  1842 — exhi- 
bited a ratio  of  D063  male  to  1 female.  W.  W.  W. 

Fashions  (2'”^  S.  iii.  33.,  &c.)  — 

“ In  the  time  of  Q.  Elizabeth  sometimes  the  High 
Dutch,  sometimes  the  Spanish,  and  sometimes  the  Turkish 
and  Morisco  habits  were  by  the  English  worn  in  England, 
when  the  women  wore  doublets  with  pendent  pieces  on 
the  hreast  full  of  tags  and  cuts,  moreover  galligascons, 
fardingales  and  stockings  of  divers  colours.  But  since 
the  restoration  of  the  King,  Enghand  never  saw  for  matter 
of  wearing  apparel  less  prodigality  and  more  modesty  in 
clothes,  more  plainness  and  comeliness  than  amongst  her 
nobility,  gentry,  and  superior  clergy.  Only  the  citizens, 
the  country  people  and  the  servants  appear  clothed  for 
the  most  part  above  and  beyond  their  quality,  estates  or 
conditions,  and  far  more  gay  th.an  that  sort  of  people  was 
wont  to  be  heretofore.  Since  our  last  breach  with  France, 
the  English  men  (though  not  the  women)  quitted  the 
French  mode  and  took  a gr.ave  wear,  much  according 
with  the  Oriental  nations,  but  that  is  now  left,  and  the 
French  mode  again  taken  up.”  — Chamberlain’s  Freseni 
State  of  England,  p.  52. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 
Mummy  Wheat  (2"'^  S.  iii. 379.) — In  a late  Num- 
ber it  is  said  that  mummy  wheat  planted  in  De- 
vonshire yielded  500  for  1.  I do  not  know  what 
kind  of  wheat  this  may  be  ; but  a careful  examin- 
ation of  the  growing  wheat  in  Egypt  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  grain  was  not  so  prolific, 
car  for  ear,  as  our  English  wheats.  From  40  to 
50  grains  appeared  about  the  average  of  large- 
sized ears  in  Egypt,  whilst  70  to  80  grains  are 
common  here.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
mummy  wheat  may  tiller  (as  the  Scotch  call  it) 
or  throw  out  more  stalks  from  each  grain  than 
the  wheat  in  this  country.  There  is  a species  of 
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corn  in  Egypt  called  doora  by  the  natives,  which 
grows  in  the  form  of  a pine  cone  on  a strong  foot- 
stalk from  10  to  14  feet  high,  which  yields  about 
1400  to  1500  fold ; such  being  the  number  of 
grains  in  each  ear.  Might  it  not  be  cultivated  in 
this  country  ? The  grain  resembles  hulled  barley 
as  prepared  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  the  grain 
generally  used  by  the  natives  for  bread.  R.  G. 


^ttfteTlaneoug, 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  RECENT  BOOK  SALES,  ETC. 

Messr.s.  Washboume  have  just  issued  a new  and  nicely 
got-up  edition  of  that  beautifui  piece  of  biography  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Izaak  Walton.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a Memoir  of  Walton  by  William  Dowling,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  To  this,  of  course,  we  looked  with 
some  anxiety ; and  although  Mr.  Dowling  has  made  the 
best  use  of  the  labours  of  preceding  biographers,  especially 
of  those  of  that  pains- taking  editor,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
we  are  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that  nothing 
more  has  been  discovered  of  the  worthy  Piscator  before 
he  settled  in  Fleet  Street  in  1624;  or  during  the  time  he 
resided  in  Clerkenwell,  between  16.o0  and  1661,  where  he 
was  living  on  the  first  appearance  of  The  Complete  Angler. 
We  are  left,  also,  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing the  identity  of  John  Chalkhill,  the  author  of 
Thealma  [not  Tkealina,  p.  xxxix.]  and  Clearchus.  The 
book  is  so  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  that  we  notice  the 
following  omissions  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  editor. 
The  paragraph  relating  to  Bishop  Morton,  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Donne,  p.  18.,  was  added  by  Walton  in  the  second 
edition ; consequently,  the  date  should  be  1658  (not  1648). 
At  p.  61.  Walton  states  that  the  anchor  seal  was  adopted 
by  Donne,  “ not  long  before  his  death ; ” whereas  it  was 
first  used  by  him  at  his  ordination,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Kempe  in  The  Loseley  Manuscripts.  At  pp.  178.  181.  the 
father  and  uncle  of  Richard  Hooker  should  have  had  a 
note : they  have  both  been  identified.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  second  husband  of  George  Herbert’s  mother. 
Sir  John  Danvers  (p.  284.),  whose  name  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. As  the  place  Walton  calls  Minal  (p.  315.),  where 
Curie  had  a better  parsonage,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
topographical  work,  it  would  be  as  well  to  add  a note  to 
inform  the  reader  that  it  is  Mildenkall,  near  Marlborough. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  strong  is  the  love  of 
nature  and  natural  objects  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every 
one,  than  the  advantage  which  has  everywhere  been  taken 
of  Mr.  Ward’s  discovery  of  the  Wardean  case,  and  Mr. 
Warrington’s  carrying  out  the  same  principle  in  The 
Aquarium.  What  house  however  lordly,  what  home 
however  lowly,  does  not  exhibit  now  some  evidence  of 
this  good  taste.  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve  has  done  something, 
too,  to  foster  it,  by  the  publication  of  his  carefully  pre- 
pared and  nicely  illustrated  series  of  popular  Treatises. 
Two  of  these  have  just  been  issued.  One,  Popular  Green- 
house Botany,  containing  a familiar  and  technical  De- 
scription of  a Selection  of  the  Exotic  Plants  introduced  into 
the  Greenhouse,  is  from  the  practised  pen  of  Miss  Catlow. 
The  second,  which  just  now  is  probably  destined  to  be 
the  more  popular  of  the  two,  is  Popular  History  of  the 
Aquarium  of  Marine  and  Freshwater  Animals  and  Plants, 
by  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  Mr.  Sowerby’s  work  is  sci- 
entific as  well  as  popular,  and  will  be  of  especial  value  to 
those  who  possess  marine  aquaria  in  guiding  them  to 
accurate  observations  of  the  functions  and  habits  of  their 
inhabitants. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  ultimo,  the  sale  of  the  valuable 


copyrights  of  the  late  Henry  Colburn,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, was  concluded  by  Messrs.  Southgate  & Barrett,  of 
Fleet  Street.  There  were  only  seven,  hut  these  formed  the 
most  valuable  of  the  copyrights.  1.  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross : Romance  and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel,  by  Eliot 
Warburton,  1 vol.  post  8vo.,  13th  edition.  The  copyright 
with  the  stereotype-plates,  and  the  remaining  stock  of 
780  copies.  420  guineas  for  the  copyright  and  58/.  10s. 
for  the  stock.  This  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  2.  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John 
Evelyn,  edited,  with  additions  from  the  original  MSS., 
new  notes,  and  preface,  by  John  Forster,  Esq.,  4 vols. 
post  8vo.  Portraits  and  ample  index,  1857.  The  copy- 
right and  entire  remaining  stock  of  750  copies,  Vol.  I.  and 
II,  now  in  the  press,  57  copies  in  quires  and  cloth,  and 
500  copies,  Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  This  celebrated  diary  was 
originally  published  in  1818 ; but  when  the  edition  pre- 
ceding the  present  appeared  in  1849,  the  additional  term 
of  extension  under  the  New  Copyright  Act  was  secured, 
and  so  many  insertions  of  new  matter  from  the  original 
manuscripts  have  been  made  that  these  last  two  editions 
ma}’  be  considered  as  substantially  a new  copyright. 
110/.  for  the  copyright  (having  only  2^  years  to  run), 
and  350/.  for  the  stock.  Bought  by  Bohn.  3.  The  Diary 
and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  with 
Life  and  Notes  by  Lord  Braybroohe,  5th  edition,  4 vols. ; 
the  copyright  and  remaining  stock,  viz.  344  copies  demy 
8vo.,  and  402  copies  post  8vo.  In  this  edition  numerous 
passages,  the  most  characteristic  of  the  writer,  which 
were  suppressed  in  the  original  edition,  have  been  re- 
stored. These  amount  in  quantity  to  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  work;  portraits  and  illustrations, 
1854.  The  date  of  the  original  publication  of  Pepys  was 
1825 ; but  when  the  fourth  edition  was  brought  out,  in 
1848,  additional  terms  of  extension  under  the  New  Copy- 
right Act  were  obtained;  but  independently  of  this  the 
large  access  of  perfectly  new  and  unpublished  matter  in 
this  edition  (a  fourth  of  the  whole  work)  constituted  sub- 
stantially an  entirely  new  copyright.  310/.  for  the  copy- 
right (which  originally  cost  Mr.  Colburn  2,200/.),  and 
500/.  for  the  stock.  This  was  also  bought  by  Mr.  Bohn. 
4.  Miss  Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  4th  edition,  embellished  with  por- 
traits of  every  Queen;  8 vols.,  1854.  The  copyright, 
with  the  stereotype  and  steel  plates,  and  remaining  stock 
of  96  complete  sets,  and  1,050  of  the  later  volumes.  This 
valuable  copyright  is  secured  by  agreements.  The  pur- 
chaser to  have  the  option,  to  be  exercised  within  seven 
days,  of  taking,  or  not,  the  benefit  of  the  clause  in  the 
agreements  providing  for  an  abridgment  of  the  work  to 
be  executed  by  Miss  Strickland  for  the  use  of  schools,  &c. 
This  abridgment  has  been  made,  and  is  now  ready  for 
press ; the  price  to  be  settled  by  reference,  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  having  been  named  as  umpire.  Put  up  at 
1,000/.,  and,  after  a spirited  competition,  finally  knocked 
down  for  the  sum  of  6,900/.  for  the  copyright  and 
227/.  5s.  for  the  stock.  The  original  copyright  cost  Mr. 
Colburn  2,000.  (This  lot  is  said  to  have  been  bought 
in.)  5,  6,  and  7.  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of 
the  British  Empire ; nineteenth  edition,  1857.  The  copy- 
right, with  the  stereotype  plates,  and  the  remaining 
stock  of  125  copies.  A Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (Companion  to  the  Peerage),  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.;  Part  IV. 
(completing  the  work)  to  be  published  in  June,  1857. 
The  copyright,  with  the  stereotype  plates  and  remaining 
stock.  The  copyright  in  these  works  is  secured  by  several 
deeds.  These  provide  for  the  future  editions,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  400/.  a-year,  so  long  as  the  editions  are 
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renewed.  This  valuable  property,  with  the  Extinct 
Peerages,  by  the  same  author,  published  in  1846,  was  put 
up  at  1,000/.,  and  finally  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Forster  at 
4,900/.  for  the  copyright,  and  500/.  for  the  stock.  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  sale,  in  which  these  few  copyrights 
realised  about  14,000/. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  & Wilkinson  were  occupied  on  the 
21st  ultimo,  and  tw'o  following  days,  in  the  sale  of  a 
curious  collection  of  Shakspearian,  lli'amatic  and  Philo- 
logical Literature.  The  following  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded : — 

No.  36.  Buttes  (Henry)  Dt'ets  Dry  Dinner,  consisting 
of  eight  severall  Courses,  fruites,  hearbes,  flesh,  fish, 
whitmeat.s,  spice,  sauce,  tobacco,  alt  served  in  after  the 
order  of  Time  universall.  Black-letter.  Tho.  Creede  for 
W.  Wood,  1599.  A curious  and  rare  book,  much  of  it 
facetious.  Produced  3/. 

47.  Chamberlain  (Robert)  Jocabella,  or  a Cabinet  of 
Conceits,  whereunto  are  added  Ejiigrams  and  other  Poems. 
Front.  Printed  by  R.  Hodgkinson,  1640.  6/.  16s. 

This  very  curious  Jest-Book  contains  one  respecting 
Shakspeare,  No.  391.,  not  fuund  in  any  other  work. 

81.  Daniel  (Sanruel)  Certaine  Small  Workes  heretofore 
divulged,  and  now  againe  by  him  corrected  and  aug- 
mented. J.  W.  for  Simon  Waterson,  1607.  4/. 

An  unique  edition,  undescribed  by  bibliographers. 

271.  Emblems.  G.  (H.)  Mirrour  of  Majestie  or  the 
Badges  of  Honour  conceitedly  emblazoned,  with  Em- 
blemes  annexed  poetically  unfolded.  First  Edition. 
Printed  by  William  Jones,  dwelling  in  Red-crosse-streete, 
1578.  20/.  10s. 

The  rarest  of  all  books  of  English  emblems. 

287.  Gascoigne’s  Hundredth  Sundrie  Flowers,  1572. 
3/.  12s. 

337.  Greene  (Robert)  Fortune’s  Tennis  Ball,  or  the 
most  excellent  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawmia,  rendred 
in  delightful  English  Verse,  and  worthy  the  perusal  of  all 
Sorts  of  People,  by  S.  S.  Gent.  In  verse,  curious  wood- 
cut.  Printed  by  A.  P.  for  Tho.  Vere,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Angel  without  Newgate,  1672.  4/. 

402.  Jests.  Comes  Faciendus  in  Via,  the  Fellow  Tra- 
veller through  City  and  Countrey,  among  Students  and 
Scholars,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  furnished  with  short 
Stoiies,  and  the  choicest  Speeches  of  clean  and  innocent 
Wit  and  Mirth  for  Discourse  or  private  Entertainment  iu 
Recreations  or  Journeys.  Fine  copy',  extremely  rare, 
1658.  And  403.  Jests Mirth  in  Abundance  set  forth  and 
made  manifest  in  many'  Jests  upon  severall  occasions,  full 
of  Wit  and  Truth,  contriv’d  to  relieve  the  Melancholy'  and 
rejoyce  the  Merry',  to  expell  Sorrow  and  advance  Jollity. 
Black-letter.  Printed  for  Francis  Grove,  1659.  8/. 
Believed  to  be  unique. 

407.  Johnson  (Richard)  Golden  Garland  of  Princely 
Pleasures  and  delicate  Delights,  wherein  is  conteined 
most  pleasant  Songs  and  Sonnets  to  sundry  new'  Tunes 
most  in  use.  Black-letter.  Printed  by  A.  M.  for  Thomas 
Langley  at  his  shop  over  against  the  Sarazens  Head 
without  Newgate,  1620.  12/. 

“ A charming  volume  of  historical  songs,  and  most 
interesting  to  a Shakespearian  reader;  unique  most 
probably’,”  (MS.  note  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Sotheby).  It  is 
not  only'  unic^ue,  but  altogether  unknown  to  biblio- 
graphers, and  includes,  amongst  other  ballads,  the  La- 
mentable Song  of  the  Death  of  King  Leare  and  his 
three  Daughters,  Titus  Andronicus,  “Farew'ell,  dear 
Love,”  quoted  in  Twelfth  Night,  &c. 

409.  Johnson  (Thomas)  Dainty  Conceits,  with  a num- 
ber of  rare  and  witty  inventions  never  before  printed, 
made  and  invented  for  honest  recreation  to  passe  away 
idle  houres.  Black-letter,  fine  copy.  Henry  Gosson  and 
F.  Coules,  1630.  5/.  15s. 


Unique.  Unnoticed  by  all  bibliographers.  No  work 
of  this  writer’s  is  mentioned  by  Lowndes,  but  another 
tract  by  the  same  author,  also  unique,  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

438.  May  (Edw.)  Epigrams  Divine  and  Morall.  Printed 
by  I.  B.  for  John  Grove,  1633.  16/.  10s. 

This  collection  of  epigrams  and  poems  is  not  only 
unique,  but  altogether  unnoticed  by  bibliographers. 
The  title  is  somewhat  a misnomer,  many  of  the  epi- 
grams being  neither  divine  nor  moral,  in  any  sense  of 
those  words. 

513.  R.  Johnson’s  Famous  History  of  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  Black-letter.  1608.  The  earliest 
known  edition.  71. 

525.  Lanyer  (flEmilia)  Salve  Deus  Rex  Judasorum, 
containing  tlie  Passion  of  Christ,  Eves  Apologie,  &c.,  with 
the  Description  of  Cookham,  1611.  10/.  10s. 

623.  The  Myrrour  of  the  Worlde.  No  date,  imper- 
fect. 4/. 

740.  Spenser  (E.)  Brittain’s  Ida,  written  by  that  re- 
nowned Poet,  Edmond  Spencer.  First  Edition.  Printed 
for  Thomas  Walkley',  1628.  11/. 

This  is  a poem  of  considerable  merit,  written  in  the 
style  of  Shakspeare’s  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  in  a 
somewhat  similar  strain,  though  differently  applied. 
The  attribution  of  it,  however,  to  Spenser  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  late  Mr.  Bright  was  inclined 
to  assign  the  authorship  of  it  to  Shakispeare,  but  his 
copy  wanted  the  title,  so  that  he  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  direct  way  in  which  it  is  there  given  to 
Spenser.  The  present  is  the  only  perfect  copy  that 
has  appeared  for  many  years. 

752.  Time.  A Description  of  Time,  applied  to  this 
present  Time,  with  Time’s  merry  Orders  to  be  observed : 

“ Men  doe  blame  Time,  while  they'  their  Time  do  spend 

Unto  no  purpose,  or  to  a bad  end.” 

Black-letter,  in  prose  and  verse.  Printed  by  I.  O.  for 
Francis  Grove,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  on  Snow 
Hill,  neare  the  Sarazens  Head,  1638.  4/.  10s. 

This  early  little  chap-book,  of  which  we  can  trace  no 
other  copy',  is  full  of  curious  allusions  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  age. 

768.  Vandernoodt  (John)  Theatre  of  Voluptuous  World- 
lings, wherein  be  represented  their  miseries  and  calami- 
ties. Black-letter,  in  prose  and  verse.  H.  Bynneman, 
1569.  6/.  12s. 

Contains  the  first  essays  of  the  muse  of  Spenser. 

788.  Wit  for  Mony',  being  a full  Relation  of  the  Life, 
Actions,  merry  Conceits,  and  pretty  Pranks  of  Captain 
James  Hind,  the  famous  Robber,  with  his  new  Progress© 
through  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  &c.  1651.  Black-letter,, 
cur.  front. : 

“ I rob’d  men  neatly,  as  is  here  exprest ; 

Coyne  I ne’r  tooke,  unless  I gave  a jest.” 

Printed  for  Tho.  Vere,  n.  d.  13/. 

Believed  to  be  unique. 

864.  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet.  1637.  5/.  15s. 

865.  Shakespeare  (William)  Historie  of  Henry'  the 
Fourth.  Printed  by  John  Norton.  1632.  4/.  18s. 

866.  Shakespeare  (William)  True  Chronicle  History  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear,  and  his  Three  Daugh- 
ters. Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butler.  1608.  20/.  10s. 

867.  Shakespeare  (William)  TrueTragedie  of  Richarde 

Duke  of  Yorke.  Printed  at  London  by'  W.  W.  for  Thomas 
Millington,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shoppe  under  Saint 
Peters  Church  in  Cornewall.  1600.  63/. 

The  present  is  the  second  edition. 

868.  Shakespeare  (W.)  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing. 
First  Edition,  extremely  rare.  London,  printed  by  V.  S. 
for  Andrew  Wise  and  William  Aspley.  1600,  65/. 
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869.  Shakespeare  (William)  Historie  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  Printed  by  T.  P.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Mat- 
thew Law.  1622.  91. 

870.  Shakespeare  (William)  Tragoody  of  Othello. 
Printed  for  William  Leak.  1655.  SI. 

871.  Shakespeare  (William)  Tragoedy  of  Othello. 
Printed  by  A.  M.  for  Richard  Hawkins.  1630.  4Z.  14s.  Gd. 

872.  Shakespeare  (William)  Second  Part  of  Henrie  the 
Fourth.  First  Edition.  Printed  by  Y.  S.  for  Andrew 
Wise.  1600.  lOOZ. 

This  edition  must  not  be  confused  with  the  spurious 
one,  which  contains  tw'o  scenes  less,  but  has  the 
same  date,  title,  and  imprint;  for  whereas  Heber’s 
cop3^  of  the  present  one  fetched  407.,  the  other  edition 
at  the  same  sale  sold  for  onlj'  27.  10s. 

873.  Shakespeare  (William)  True  Chronicle  History  of 

the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear.  Printed  by  Jane  Bell. 
1655.  117. 

874.  Shakespeare  (William)  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Printed  by  W.  S.  for  John  Smethwioke.  1631.  57.  5s. 

875.  Shakespeare  (William)  History  of  Henrie  the 
Fourth.  Second  Edition.  At  London,  printed  by  S.  S. 
I'or  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in  Patties  Churchyard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Angell.  1599.  767. 

876.  Shakespeare  (William)  Tragedie  of  King  Richard 
the  Second.  Printed  bj'  W.  W.  for  Mathew  Lawn  1608. 
307.  10s. 

This  edition  must  not  be  confused  with  the  more 
common  one  of  the  same  year,  “with  new  Additions 
of  the  Parliament  Sceane.” 

877.  Shakespeare  (William)  First  and  Second  Part  of 
the  troublesome  Eaigne  of  John  King  of  England.  Ya- 
lentine  Simraes.  1611.  177.  10s. 

878.  Shakespeare  (William)  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
Printed  by  J.  N.  for  R.  B.,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  the 
Signe  of  the  Bible.  1630.  57. 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  particulars 
of  this  sale,  which  produced  altogether  10477.  Gs.  6d., 
from  the  wish  expressed  by  so  many  of  our  correspond- 
ents that  we  should  give  them  as  much  bibliographical 
information  as  we  can.  In  compliance  with  this  ex- 
pressed desire,  we  propose  in  future  to  record  the  prices, 
&o.,  of  the  more  rare  books  sold  from  time  to  time. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  TDRCnASE. 

Partieulai*s  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  tliey  are  recjuired,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose  ; 

Hartley  Coleuidge’s  Essays.  Vol.  I.  iloxon.  1951. 

Arnold’s  IfisTOuy  of  Home.  Vol.  III.  Fellowes.  1815. 

Wanted  by  Eev»  CkarJes  J.  Robinson,  The  Castle,  Durhaift. 


Partridge’s  Life  of  Gadburrv. 

Wanted  by  T.  James,  101.  High  Street,  Southampton. 


A Complete  Set  of  Boxiana. 

Wanted  by  G.  F.  Wilbraham,  Fso.,'DQltimtxe  House,  near  Horthwich, 
Cheshire. 


Edmund  Kean’s  Trial.  1825. 

Foote  v.Havne  ,,  1824,  Both  Fairburn's  Edition, 

Wanted  by  Edward  V.  Loione,  13.  New  Broad  Street, 


to  Carre^jjotilfeut^, 

Notes  on  many  hooks  which  have  reached  ns,  and  Koticcs  to  other  Cor- 
respondents, in  our  next. 

J.  W.  A.  The  notice  of  Donizetti  and  his  probable  Scotch  Origin  is 
reprinted  from  the  Berwick  Advertiser,  with  some  curious  co^ifirmatory 
obse7'vations,  inoiir  1st  S.  iv.380. 

A.  B.  will  find  an  explanation  of  Half  Seas  over  at  p.  136.  qf  our  TTo. 
for  the  Mth  Feb.  last. 

E.  A.  L.  RichaixVs  Jumself  again!'*  is  in  the  &.otins  Fichat'd  III., 
not  in  Shakspeare's  origi/ial  play. 

W.  Bates.  “ Jon  Bee,  Esq."  pseud,  i.e.  John  Badcock. 

T.  H.  P— N.  JIas  our  Correspo7ident  consulted  the  articles  on  “A’bsfl 
of  luax,"  in  our  1st  S.  vil.  159.  439. ; x.  235.  ? 

E.  H.  A.  Hewn/  Scougal's  epitaph  is  pi'inied  m the  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept, 
1815.  p.  195.,  and  in  Bibliotheca  Topog.  Britan.,  No.  iii.  p.  179.  G.  G., 
xoho  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  is  JDr,  George  Gav'den, 

J.D.  (Brixton.)  Our  Corresponde7\t  does  not  appear  to  have  perused 
the  article  on  Handel's  Harmonious  Blacksmith  in  our  2ud  S.  i,  356.. 

Erratum — 2nd  S.  iii.  421.  col.  2. 1. 17.  from  bottom  et  seque/it.  fo)' 
“Major-General  Langharne  ” read  “ Major-General  Laugharne.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  piiblished  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  sxLbscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
S7X  Months  forwa7'ded  dii'ect  /iwn  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yc<f7'hy  Index)  is  Us.  4(f.,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  0/fice  Order  in 
favo7ir  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addt'essed. 


For  family  arms  send 

NAME  and  COUNTY.  Plain  Sketch, 
2s.  ; in  Colours,  3s.  6c?.  Family  Pedigrees 
traced  from  Monastic  Records,  “ Domesday 
Book,”  and  other  valuable  Records,  at  the 
British  Museum,  fee  6s.  Arms  painted  on 
Vellum,  I6s.  ; Crest  on  Seal  or  Ring,  6s.  6cf. 
Information  obtained  from  the  College  of 
Arms.  Lever  Press,  with  Crest  Die,  for  stamp- 
ing paper,  18s.  Ecclesiastical,  Documentary, 
and  Official  Seals,  best  style  only. 


T.  CULLETON,  Heraldic  Designer  and  En- 
;n:aver  to  the  Queen,  2.  Long  Acre,  one  door 
li’om  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  ENGRAVING. 

Monumental  brasses, 

Ecclesiastical,  Corporate,  Official,  and 
Private  Seals,  Dies,  Stamps,  and  Plates  in 
Mediaeval  and  Modurn  Styles.  Arms  sought 
for  : Sketch,  2s.  6tf.  ; in  Colour,  5s.  | painted 
on  Vellum,  21s.  ; Crest  on  Seal,  8s.  Mono- 
grams and  Heraldic  Designs  executed  in  cor- 
rect Style.  Price  List  by  Post. 

T.  MORING,  Heraldic  Artist  and  Engraver, 
44.  High  Holborn.  W.  C. 


GLENFIELD  PATENT 
STAECH, 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  pronounced  by  HER  lilAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS, to  beXHE  FINEST  STARCH 
SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c. 


n OLLODION.-^HARD- 

\J  WICH’S  COLLODION.- Agents, 
MURRAY  & HEATH,  Manufacturers  of 
Photographic  and  Scientific  Anparatus, 
43.  Piccadilly,  AV. 


MANCHESTER 


EXHIBI- 


i?l.  TION.-  MURRAY  & HEATH’S  im- 
proved STEREOSCOPE,  the  most  perfect 
Instrument  made. 


43.  PICCADILLY.  W.,  near  SACKVILLE 
STREET,  LONDON. 


T IVING  CELEBRITIES.  A 

jUJ  Series  of  Photographic  Portraits,  by 
MAULL  & POLYBLANK.  The  Number  for 
JUNE  contains, 

WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  ESQ.,  R.A.. 
with  Memoir. 


MAULL  & POLYBLANK,  55.  Graceehurch 
Street,  and  187a.  Piccadilly  ; and  DAVID 
BOGUE,  Fleet  Street. 


Dr.  KAHN’S  MUSEUM,  4. 

COVENTRY  STREET,  Leicester 
Square.  Programme:  Lectures  by  DR.  KAHN, 
daily,  at  3 o’clock,  on  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  topics,  and  by  DR.  SEXTON, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  as  follows:  At  half-past  1, 
the  Phenomena,  Curiosities,  and  Philosophy  of 
the  Sense  of  Sight.  At  4,  tlie  Great  Tobacco 
Controversy.  At  half-past  7,  the  Food  we  eat ; 
its  Uses,  Preparation,  Adulteration,  and  Di- 
gestion. The  Museum  contains  l,noo  Alodels 
and  Preparations,  and  is  wholly  unrivalled  in 
the  world.  Open  daily,  (for  Gentlemen  only), 
from  10  till  10.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogues, 
containing  Dr.  Kahn’s  Lectures,  Gratis  to 
Visitors. 


Photography. — MESSRS. 

T.  OTTEWILL  & CD.,  Wholesale.  Re- 
tail, and  Export  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers,  Charlotte  Terrace, 
Caledonian  Road,  London,  beg  to  inform  the 
Trade  and  Public  generally,  that  they  have 
erected  extensive  Workshops  adjoining  their 
former  Shops,  and  having  now  the  largest  Ma- 
nufactory in  England  for  the  make  of  Cameras, 
they  are  enabled  to  execute  with  despatch  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with — The  Ma- 
terials aud  Workmanship  of  the  first  class. 
Their  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  ap- 
plication. 


A L LEN’ S ILLUSTRATED 

ii.  CATALOGUE  of  PATENT  PORT- 
MANTEAUS, with  Four  Compartments ; 
DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  and 
DRESSING  CASES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 
with  square  opening  ; and  500  other  Articles 
for  Travelling.  By  Post  for  Two  Stamps. 


J.  W.  & T.  AT.LEN,  Manufacturers  of  POR- 
TABLE BAKRACK-ROOM  FURNI- 
TURE aud  JNULITARY  OUTFITTERS. 
(Sec  separate  Catalogue.)  18.  and  22. 
STRAND. 
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i iSoteS. 

POPIANA, 

^ Warhurton  and  Pope  (2"'^  S.  iii.  404.)  — It  is 
certain  that  AVarburton  edited  the  Dunciad,  the 
Pssaij  on  man,  and  the  Essay  on  criticism,  with  his 
own  notes,  in  the  lifetime  of  Pope.  I also  consider 
it  as  certain  that  he  edited  no  other  portion  of  the 
works  of  Pope  within  that  period.  In  support  of 
I my  conviction,  I transcribe  a statement  on  the 
subject  by  the  reverend  annotator  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Cockburn,  the  metaphisical  writer, 
dated  Newark,  Jan.  26,  1744-5. 

“ In  answer  to  your  obliging  question,  what  works  of 
I Mr.  Pope  have  been  published  with  my  commentaries  and 
I notes?  I am  to  inform  you,  they  are  the  Dunciad  in 
i quarto,  and  the  Essay  on  man  and  on  criticism,  in  the 
' same  size.  Which  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  beg  the 
I favour  of  you  to  let  me  know  into  whose  hands  in  London 
I can  consign  a small  parcel  for  you : for  I have  done 
i myself  the  honour  of  ordering  these  two  volumes  to  be 
; sent  to  j'ou,  as  I believed  you  would  with  difficulty  get 
them  of  j’our  booksellers  so  far  north ; and  I hope  you  will 
! forgive  this  liberty.” 

: The  letter  which  contains  the  above  information 

' was  printed  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1794. 

\ The  assertion  of  Bolingbroke  is  no  contradiction 
I to  it.  The  identity  of  the  Essay  on  man  and  the 
' four  Ethic  epistles  is  unquestionable  — the  second 
j title  of  the  Essay,  as  printed  in  the  Works  of 
j Pope  in  1736,  being  The  first  look  of  ethic  epistles. 

' In  the  edition  of  1743  the  fly-title  Epistles  to  seve- 
ral persons  was  substituted  for  the  former  fly-title, 
Ethic  epistles,  the  second  book,  while  the  second 
title  of  the  Essay  on  man  was  left  without  the  re- 
quired alteration.  Bolton  Cornet. 


Pope's  Father  ; his  first  Wife  ; and  his  Half- 
Sister  Mrs.  Rackett.  — The  curious  early  London 
Directory  described  by  Mr.  Bolton  Cornet  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  of  the  2nd  May  last,  contains  an  entry 
which,  though  it  escaped  that  gentleman’s  keen 
eye  for  literary  facts,  has  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  illustrating  the  biography 
of  Pope. 

A correspondent  of  Mr.  Hotten,  of  Piccadilly, 
has  communicated  to  the  Adversai'ia  attached  to 
his  Catalogue  the  fact  that  a copy  of  such  di- 
rectory exists  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library, 
and  that  there  was  duly  registered  in  such  di- 
I rectory  as  then  living,  i.  e.  in  1677  : 

“Alexander  Pope,  Kroad  Street.” 

That  this  was  the  poet’s  father  there  could  be 
little  doubt.  There  can  be  none  now.  The  hint 
f was  slight,  but  it  has  been  already  well  followed 
out.  In  The  Athenceum  of  May  30,  we  have  an 
article  in  which  the  identity  of  Alexander  Pope 
of  Broad  Street  and  the  poet’s  father  is  clearly 


established ; but  we  will  quote  the  writer’s  own 
words  : 

“ Part  of  Broad  Street  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bennet- 
Fiiik,  and  the  Register  records,  — 

“ ‘ 1679,  12  Aug“‘.  Buried,  Magdalen,  the  wife  of 
Allixander  Pope.’ 

“ Here,  then,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  evidence  that 
the  elder  Pope  resided  in  Broad  Street  in  1677 — 1679 ; 
and  tliere  died  and  was  buried,  in  1679,  Magdalen,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Pope  the  Elder.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  Magdalen  Pope  was  the  wife  of  the  poet’s 
father,  and  the  mother  of  Magdalen  Rackett,  who,  as  we 
have  shown,  and  shall  hereafter  prove,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  poet  himself,  was  the  daughter  of  Pope’s  father  by  a 
first  wife : and  thus  the  question  of  relationship  between 
Mrs.  Rackett  and  Pope  will  be  decided  after  a century  of 
discussion,  and  against  the  recorded  judgment  of  the 
biographers.  We  learn  also  from  a comparison  of  this 
Register  with  the  inscription  on  the  monument  at  Twick- 
enham that  Pope’s  father  was  about  or  above  forty  when 
he  married  his  second  wife.  Pope  believed  that  his 
mother  was  two  years  older  than  his  father;  but  that 
was  a mistake,  for  from  the  Register  of  her  baptism  at 
Worsborough,  June  18,  16-12,  which  follows,  within  seven 
months,  the  baptism  of  an  elder  sister,  she  appeans  to 
have  been  ninety-one  instead  of  ninety-three  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Mrs.  Rackett  was,  it  now  appears,  at  least 
nine  years  older  than  Pope. 

“The  fact  being  established  that  Magdalen  Rackett 
was  the  daughter  of  Pope’s  father,  it  materially  bears  on 
the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  his  property ; for  as  he 
left  her  and  her  husband  but  6?.  each  for  mourning,  it 
mu.st  be  inferred  that  he  had  given  her  or  her  husband 
her  entire  fortune  before  he  made  his  will.” 

AVe  cannot  give  further  extracts  from  the  ar- 
ticle, which  is  full  of  new  and  curious  information 
as  to  the  Kacketts,  and  illustrated  by  extracts 
from  original  and  unpublished  Letters  of  Pope  — 
the  more  valuable  that,  unlike  those  which  he 
himself  prepared  for  the  press,  they  have  not  been 
tampered  with.  Of  the  value  of  such  letters  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  especially  when  they  contain 
such  passages  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  following, 
in  which  he  thanks  Caryll  for  his  kindness  to  one 
of  Mrs.  Rackett’s  sons  ; 

Ik 

“ 6 Feb.  1730-1.  ‘I  thank  you  for  your  kind  promise 
in  relation  to  my  nephew  in  case  of  any  future  oppor- 
tunity in  Lord  Petre’s  family,  and  I doubted  not  your 
long-experienced  friendship  would  have  assisted  me,  in 
him,  had  the  occasion  presented.  Mi‘.  Pigot,  you  know, 
has  lost  his  son,  which  I am  concerned  for,  but  be  told  me 
there  was  no  way  for  our  poor  conscientious  Papists  to 
take  but  to  pass  for  clerks  to  some  Protestants,  and  get 
into  business  thereby  la)fing  hold  of  their  cloaks,  as  they 
used  to  try  to  get  to  Heaven  by  laying  hold  of  a Fran- 
ciscan’s habit.  . . . I’ll  now  answer  all  your  Quaeries 
as  they  lie.  . . . 3Iy  sister  Racket  was  my  own  father’s 
daughter  by  a former  wife.  . . . I’m  taken  up  very 

unpleasantlj’  in  a law  suit  of  my  sister’s,  which  carries  me 
too  often  to  London,  which  neither  agrees  with  my  health 
nor  my  humour.’  ” 

FTot  the  least  valuable  portion  of  this  paper  is, 
however,  the  clues  which  it  affords  to  quarters  in 
which  further  search  for  materials  illustrative  of 
Pope’s  history  might  be  made  with  probabilities 
of  good  result.  AYho  are  the  representatives  of 
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Magdalen  Rackett’s  executor,  George  Wilmot, 
wbo  was  to  have  possession  of  “ her  white  parch- 
ment account  book,”  of  “George  Lament  of  Green 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and 
John  Byfield  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  organ 
builder,”  the  trustees  for  the  issue  of  Robert 
Rackett  ? and  are  there  no  representatives  of 
Charles  Rackett,  Magdalen’s  grandson,  or  Robert 
or  George  Rackett,  her  great  grandchildren,  who 
were  certainly  living  at  Chester  as  late  as  1779  ? 
Some  Chester  correspondent  of  “N-  & Q.”  may 
find  his  reward  in  making  searches  in  this  direc- 
tion. P.  F. 


Alexander  Pope,  Broad  Street.  — It  is  stated  in 
the  Illustrated  News  that  the  fact  lately,  as  I sup- 
posed, first  made  public  that  “ Pope’s  father  was  a 
mei’chant  in  Broad  Street  in  1677,  has  been  a 
patent  fact  for  mamj  years,”  and  that  hlK.  Bolton 
CoKNEY  has  the  volume  “ containing  the  fact.” 
That  Mr.  Bolton  Cornby  had  the  volume  was 
already  known  to  the  readers  of  “ U.  & Q.”  from 
that  gentleman’s  own  mention  of  the  circumstance 
and  reference  to  the  work;  and  we  now  know 
that  there  is  another  copy  in  the  Free  Library  at 
Manchester ; and  that  both,  and  probably  other 
copies,  have  been  in  somebody’s  possession  these 
180  years;  but  until  Mr.  Hotten’s  correspondent 
drew  attention  to  the  circumstance,  it  was  not 
known  to  me  that  therein  was  recorded,  amongst 
the  residents  in  the  city,  “ Alexand.  Pope,  Broad 
Street.”  But  even  if  known,  this  was  a fact  of  no 
significance  or  interest  until  the  said  Alexander 
Pope  of  Broad  Street  was  identified  as  the  father 
of  the  poet.  There  were  other  Alexander  Popes 
living  at  or  about  that  time  — one  a tailor  at 
Stepney.  This  identification  was  first  shown  in 
The  Athenaum  by,  amongst  other  evidence,  a copy 
from  St.  Bennet-Fink,  of  the  burial  register  of 
Alagdalen  Pope,  the  first  wife  of  the  poet's 
father.  I,  however,  who  love  to  trace  such 
discoveS’ies  to  their  source,  am  curious  to  know 
when  this  “ patent  fact  ” was  first  made  public. 
It  was  certainly  not  known  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  the 
last  of  Pope’s  biographers ; it  was  not  known,  at 
least  I must  believe  so,  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  for, 
fond  as  he  is  of  recording  all  such  matters,  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  his  Handbook  under  the  head 
of  Broad  Street.  In  further  proof  that  books  may 
be  in  possession,  and  books  examined,  and  yet 
facts  of  interest  overlooked,  I will  mention  that 
Mr.  Cunningham  gives  an  account  of  celebrated 
persons  married,  christened,  and  buried  at  St. 
Bennet-Fink,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  Mag- 
dalen Pope.  It  is  not  likely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  “patent  fact”  about  Pope’s 
father’s  residence  in  Broad  Street  was  known  to 
him  at  the  time  that  he  compiled  his  Handbook. 

D. 


MONUMENTS  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  ancient  but  now  dismantled  small  fortress 
of  Lierre  is  situated  within  a short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Duffel,  a station  between  Antwerp 
and  Malines  in  Belgium.  From  the  earliest  Ed- 
wards it  was  intimately  associated  with  English 
history,  and  in  later  periods  became  a place  of 
refuge  to  many  in  their  troubles.  The  subjoined 
inscription  is  copied  from  a black  marble  slab, 
inlaid  with  white  lettering,  lying  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  of  St.  Gomer.  This  superb 
church  is  singular  from  the  clusters  of  columns, 
parts  of  the  former  church  at  the  west  end,  and 
beautiful  from  the  perfection  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  unrivalled  screen,  a work  of 
art  which  defies  description,  and  to  which  pictorial 
delineation  has  hitherto  failed  to  do  sufficient 
justice. 

The  first  and  fourth  quarterings  of  the  shield 
are  worn  off,  and  of  the  second  and  third  the  lions’ 
tails  alone  remain  of  the  arms  of  England.  FTo 
means  were  left  untried  while  a resident  in  the 
country  to  procure  the  means  to  restore  this  mo- 
nument, but  every-  effort  failed.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  a memorial  to  the  memory  of  a noble- 
man of  the  highest  English  rank  should  be  left 
where,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
it  would  be  but  little  appreciated ; but  here  an 
imaginary  convenience  might  suggest  the  removal 
and  application  to  purposes  never  contemplated, 
and  where  ruthless  hands  are  never  wanting  to 
perpetrate  wanton  innovations. 

“D.  O.  M. 

Monumentum 
Nobilissimi  Domini  D. 

Henrici  Somerset 
De  Pauutley  Court 
Regali  Vigorniensi 
Progenie  exorti 
Piissimos  habuit 
Parentes  Baronem 
Joannem  Somerset 
et  Mariam  Arundelam 
Comitissam 
S.  R.  Imperii  Comes 
omnibus  virtutibus 
insignis  obiit 
IX.  Dec.  M.D.ccviii. 

E.  I.  P.” 

In  the  aisle  of  the  chapel  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
College  of  Malines  lie  two  tombstones,  the  only 
monumental  memorials,  but  worn  perfectly  plain  ; 
one  was  originally  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Lawrence  Neesen,  an  eminent  theologian,  and 
rector  of  the  college.  Beneath  the  other  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  Peter  Dens.  The  world- 
wide reputation  of  this  great  Romanist  author 
makes  every  particular  of  his  history  acceptable 
to  his  co-religionists  in  every  country,  and  his 
epitaph,  conferred  by  the  present  rector,  a boon 
wherever  his  memory  is  revered.  He  was  born 
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in  the  then  obscure  village  of  Boom  on  the  Rupel, 
but  now  fast  rising  to  importance  from  the  vast 
jambs  of  brick- earth,  and  the  facilities  for  convey- 
ing the  manufactured  material  by  the  six  different 
rivers  and  canals  which  concentrate  within  a 
single  league  of  the  site.  The  vast  nodules  and 
fossils  attract  the  geologist,  and  while  the  many 
hundreds  of  workmen  in  their  scarlet  jackets  are 
employed  in  casting  the  blue  earth,  the  pleasure- 
seeker  will  find  a combination  of  animating  scenes 
rarely  surpassed  amongst  this  industrious  people. 

“ D.  0.  M. 

et  memoria: 

Edi.  adra.  Domini 
Petri  Dens 

S.  T.  L.  qui  ex  lectore 
S.  Theologiae  duodenni,  plebanus 
St.  Rumoldi  octennis,  dein 
luijus  seminarii  prseses 
Per  annos  xu  eccl.  nietrop. 

Can.  grad,  et  poenitent. 
examinator  Synod,  et  Scholast. 
arehipresb.  sub  cujus  directions 
hoc  sacellum  exstructum  est. 

Obdormivit  anno  85  aitati.s  sua;,  15  Febr. 
et  Chri.sti  nati  1775. 

R.  I.  P.” 

Heney  D’Aveney. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 

Pin.  — The  origin  of  this  familiar  term  is  evi- 
dently the  French  epingle,  which,  like  the  Italian 
spilla,  is  supposed  to  come  from  spinula.  I,  how- 
ever, regard  rather  spiculum-a  as  the  root,  the  n 
being  inserted  in  the  French  word,  as  ex.  gr.  in 
concombre,  from  cucumis.  This  insertion  of  n is 
to  be  found  in  many  languages,  as  Aei'x®’)  lingo, 
&c. ; it  is  particularly  frequent  in  Spanish,  as 
trenza,  tress ; ponzoha,  poison.  It  would  not  be 
easy,  I apprehend,  to  give  a clear  example  of  the 
insertion  of  g,  except  in  our  own  impregnable, 
from  the  French  impr enable ; and  it  has  always 
been  a puzzle  to  me  to  devise  how  it  could  have 
come  there.  Some  other  cases  which  occur  in  the 
English  language  are  owing  to  the  nasals  in  the 
French  words  whence  they  are  derived.  The  c in 
Sclavonian  may  also  be  noticed. 

Luscious.  — The  root  of  this  word  is  the  French 
luxe,  which  became  lush,  a term  still  used  by  the 
vulgar  in  the  sense  of  strong  liquors ; whence  were 
formed  the  slang  adjective  lushi/,  and  the  more 
refined  luscious,  which  last  came  to  signify  exces- 
sive, cloying  sweetness,  used  at  first  of  objects  of 
taste,  and  then,  like  sweet,  of  those  of  smell. 
Shakspeare  employs  it  once  (^Othello,  I.  3.)  in  the 
former,  and  once  {Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  II. 
1.)  in  the  latter  sense.  Golding  used  lush  as  an 
adjective  in  the  sense  of  juicy,  succulent,  render- 
ing lurget,  in  the  herbu  twget  of  Ovid  {Met.  xv. 
203.)  by  is  lush,  which  adjective,  probably  taken 
from  him,  Shakspeare  uses  once  and  in  the  same 


sense,  “ How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  ! ” 
{Tempest,  II.  1.) 

The  line  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
should,  I think,  be  printed  thus  ; 

“ Quite  o’er-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine,” 
making  the  first,  or  rather  the  second,  foot  an 
anapaest : “ Quite  o’er-c^nopied,”  or  “ Quite  o’cr- 
canopied.”  But  as  it  is  printed, 

“ Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine,” 
which  makes  the  line  of  six  feet,  and  spoils  the 
melody,  lush  has  been  generally  substituted  for 
luscious,  and  Mr.  Collier’s  corrector  also  gives  this 
reading.  But  surely  of  all  the  plants  that  grow 
the  ragged,  thinly-leaved  woodbine  is  the  one  to 
which  the  epithet  lush  is  the  most  inappropriate, 
while  its  peculiarly  sweet  smell  accords  perfectly 
with  luscious.  The  line  is  also  more  melodious; 
for  luscious,  being  pronounced  as  a trisyllable, 
the  unpleasant  sh  sound  may  be  escaped.  It  may 
be  objected  that  my  reading  puts  a syllable  too 
many  in  the  line;  to  which  I will  reply  when  any- 
one shows  a single  scene,  or  even  page,  of  Shak- 
speare purely  decasyllabic. 

I may  observe  that  Drayton  also  uses  luscious 
of  scents : 

“ That  -when  the  warm  and  balmy  south  wind  blew. 

The  luscious  smells  o’er  all  the  region  flew.” — Mooncalf. 

Jump.  — This  word  I take  to  be  purely  ono- 
matopoeic, for  no  etymon  has,  I may  say,  been 
given  of  it.  Webster  notices  the  Italian  verb 
zampillare,  to  spout  out,  which  seems  to  be  ono- 
matopoeic also ; and  Liebrecht,  in  his  German 
translation  of  the  Pentamerone,  observes  that  the 
Neapolitan  y&vh  zumpar  is,  “to  jump.”  But  as 
no  connexion  can  be  traced  between  the  Neapo- 
litan and  the  English,  perhaps  my  theory  applies 
in  this  case  also. 

Our  forefathei's  used  jump  also  in  the  sense  of 
risk,  venture ; possibly  originating  in  the  phrase 
jump  in  the  dark.  I will  take  this  occasion  of  ex- 
plaining a passage  in  Macbeth,  where  jump  occurs 
in  this  sense,  and  which,  to  judge  by  the  pointing, 
the  commentators  do  not  seem  to  have  fully  un- 
derstood. I point  it  thus  : 

“ If  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done  then  ’twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.  — If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  success  surcease;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  he  the  he-all  and  the  end-all  here ; 

But  here  — upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  lime  — 

We’d  jump  the  life  to  come  ....  But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here,”  &c. 

Johnson  is  tolerably  correct  in  his  explanation, 
down  to  “end-all  here  ;”  after  that,  if  I am  right, 
he  fails.  I thus  understand  the  passage.  The 
first  done  signifies  ended,  finished.  Macbeth  hav- 
ing made  the  reflection  pauses,  and  then  returns 
to  the  subject,  stating  it  in  three  diflerent  man- 
ners. The  transposition  of  surcease  and  success, 
which  Johnson  also  made,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  sense,  success  being  accomplishment.  But 
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is  only  in  “ But  here,”  as  well  as  in  “ but  this 
blow  ; ” the  “ bank  and  shoal  of  time  ” is  the  mo- 
ment or  time  of  this  act ; We'd  is  we  should ; for 
would  and  should  were  confounded  at  that  time. 
By  “ the  life  to  come  ” I would,  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  argument,  under- 
stand the  rest  of  his  life.  A little  before  Lady 
Macbeth  had  said  — 

“ Which  shall  to  all  onr  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.” 

And  Cowley  (Davideis,  ii.  616.)  : 

“ That  all  his  life  to  come  is  loss  and  shame.” 
There  is  then,  as  I have  given  it,  an  evident 
break  or  aposiopesis,  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that 
such  good  fortune  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Thos.  Keightlet. 


fETlTION  Of  COUNTY  OF  YOHK  TO  CHARLES  I. 

The  following  petition  is  copied  from  the  end 
of  the  original  MS.  of  “ The  Argumt  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Crooke,  vppon  the  case  of  the  scire  facias 
out  of  y®  Excheq’’  against  John  Hampden,  Esq', 
the  14***  of  April],  1638,  the  14th  of  King  Charles.” 
It  is  bound  up  in  a copy  of  Hampden’s  Trial  sold 
at  Cambridge  a short  time  since.  A. 

“ To  the  Kingees  most  excellent 
■‘The  humble  petition  of  the  gentry  in  jm'  countie 
of  Yorke,  now  assembled  at  the  Assizes  of  Yorke,  28**^ 
July,  1640. 

“Hay  it  please  yo'  yo'  most  humble  subiects 

show  vnto  yo'  most  sacred  Ma*'®,  that  in  all  humility  this 
county  hath  endeauored  to  fulfill  yo'  Ma*'®’  comands  w**' 
the  forwardest  of  yo'  Ma*®®  subiects,  and  the  last  yeare  in 
the  execution  of  yo'  comaunds  about  the  Military 

affairs  did  expei^  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  our 
great  impouerishmt  and  far  above  the  expectation  of  our 
counteys : w®’'  although  at  that  time  we  were  willinge, 
out  of  our  desire  to  serue  yo®  Ma*“,  j-et  for  the  future  the 
burthen  is  soe  heavy,  that  wee  neither  can  nor  are  able 
to  beare  it  now ; vppon  this  our  cheerefullr.es  to  serue  yo' 
wee  hoped  to  have  found  other  fauour  equal!  w*h 
other  counteyes : But  soe  it  is,  most  gratious  Souraigne, 
to  our  great  greifes,  and  as  wee  conceive  to  the  disseruice 
of  yo'  Ma*“,  wee  find  ourselves  oppressed  with  the  biilit- 
tinge  of  vnruly  souldiers,  whose  speeches  and  actions 
tend  to  the  hurninge  of  our  villages  and  houses,  and  to 
whose  violencyes  and  insolencyes  wee  are  soe  daj’lie  sub- 
ieot,  as  wee  cannot  say  we  possesse  our  wiues,  children, 
and  estates  in  safetie.  Wherefore  wee  are  emboldned 
humbly  to  present  theis  (sic)  our  complaints,  beseechinge 
that  as  the  billittinge  of  souldiers  in  any  of  yo''  subiects 
houses  against  their  will  is  contrary  to  the  ancient  iawes 
of  this  kingedome,  confirmed  by  yo'  in  the  peticOn 
of  Eight : wee  most  humbly  desire  of  jm'  Most  Sacred 
Ma*'®  that  this  vnsupportable  burthen  may  be  taken  of 
from  vs,  least  by  their  insolencyes  some  such  sad  accident 
may  happen  as  wilbe  (sic)  much  displeasinge  to  yo*'  Sa- 
cred Ma'*®,  and  yo'  Royal!  and  obedient  subiects,  who 
will  neuer  cease  to  pray  for  yo'  longe  and  happy  Raigne 
oner  us.  “ Wharton. 

Far.  Farfax. 

Henry  Ballallis. 

Will.  Sauill. 

Fran.  Wortley. 

With  others.” 


Sltnor 

The  Suez  Canal.  — It  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers,  at  the  present  time,  when 
so  much  is  written  relative  to  the  Suez  route  to 
India  and  Australia,  to  have  a translation  of 
Strabo’s  account  (b.  xvii.  c.  i.  § 25.)  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Ptolemies  : 

“ This  canal  was  first  cut  by  Sesostris  before  the  Trojan 
times,  but  according  to  other  writers,  by  tlie  son  of 
Psammitichus,  who  only  began  the  work,  and  afterwards 
died  ; lastly,  Darius  the  First  succeeded  to  the  completion 
of  the  undertaking,  but  he  desisted  from  continuing  the 
work,  when  it  -was  nearly  finished,  influenced  by  an  er- 
roneous opinion  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  higher 
than  Egypt,  and  that  if  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
isthmus  were  cut  through,  the  country  would  be  over- 
flowed by  the  sea.  The  Ptolemaic  kings,  however,  did 
cut  through  it,  and  placed  locks  upon  the  canal,  so  that 
they  sailed,  when  they  pleased,  without  obstruction  into 
the  outer  sea,  and  back  again.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  33.)  also  gives  a similar 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  inter-oceanic 
canal,  of  which  the  remains  at  present  exist : 

“ Darius  the  Persian  left  the  canal  unfinished,  as  he 
was  informed  by  some  persons,  that  by  cutting  through 
the  isthmus  he  would  be  the  cause  of  inundating  Egypt, 
for  they  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher 
than  the  level  of  Egypt.  The  Second  Ptolemy  after- 
wards completed  the  canal,  and  in  the  most  convenient 
part  constructed  an  artfully  contrived  barrier  {Sia^paytLo) 
which  he  could  open  when  he  liked  for  the  passage  of 
vessels,  and  quickly  close  again,  the  operation  being 
easil}’’  performed.” 

Herodotus  (ii.  158.)  attributes  the  construction 
of  the  canal  to  Pharaoh  Necho,  under  whom,  he 
says,  120,000  labourers  perished  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  W.  D.  H. 

Siiccessfid  Treatment  of  a Lunatic  in  the  Year 
1784.  — The  following  is  a verbatim  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Beechey, 

R.A.,  to  the  late  C.  M , Esq.,  of  Tillington, 

near  Petworth,  whose  father,  Dr.  John  M , of 

Norwich,  a most  benevolent  man  and  skilful  phy- 
sician, attended  in  his  medical  capacity  some  of 
the  principal  families  in  Norwich  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. T.  B.  M. 

Petworth. 

“ Petworth, 
“August  14,  1837. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ About  the  year  1784,  your  excellent  Father  was 
sent  for  to  attend  a Gentleman,  who  was  insane,  a few 
miles  from  Norwich.  He  found  him  raving ; and  on  ex- 
amining all  the  particulars,  he  found  his  patient  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  a little  himself  on  the  violin. 

“ In  one  of  his  most  violent  paroxysms,  Dr.  M de- 

sired Mr.  Sharp  to  play  on  the  hautboy,  in  the  adjoining 
room,  one  of  his  softest  adagios. 

“ It  had  the  desired  eflFect.  His  patient  was  in  tears, 
and  quite  calm,  exclaiming,  ‘ That  must  be  Mr.  Sharp ! ’ 
He  recovered  from  that  moment,  and  became  quite  well. 

“ Mr,  Sharp  was  famous  for  playing  on  that  instrument, 
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ami  was  leader  at  all  the  country  concerts,  and  at  the 
theatre  at  Xorwich. 

“ The  story  is,  or  was  so  well  known  at  the  time,  that 
perhaps  it  is  needless  to  mention  it  to  you.  But  j-ou 
possibly  may  have  forgotten  it.  It  occurred  to  me,  on 
reading  the  book  you  brought  me  this  morning. 

“Your  sincere  Friend, 

“ William  Beeciiey.” 

Homan  Catholic  Phrases  on  Protestant  Lips.  — 
AYe  all  know  how  a phrase  lingers  in  current  usage 
long  after  the  opinion  or  sentiment  that  gave  it 
birth  has  died  out.  Those  of  your  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  periods  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Reformations  of  the 
Church  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  will 
call  to  mind  numerous  illustrations  of  this.  An 
instance  that  I have  recently  met  with  seems  to 
me  worth  a note.  In  a grant  by  letters  patent  of 
10th  July,  1st  Edw.  VI.  (Pat.  1 E.  6.  p.  4.  n.  14.), 
to  Sir  William  Herbert,  a reference  to  Hen.  VIII. 
is  thus  made : 

“ Cum  p’charissim’  pater  noster  dignissime  memorie 
et  fame  Hemicus  octavus  nup.  Rex  Angl’  cujus  due  p’picieV' 
Dens,’’  See. 

In  another  grant  to  Sir  W.  Herbert  of  exactly  the 
same  date  (Pat.  1 E.  6.  p.  7.  m.  13.),  the  writer 
adopts  more  Protestant  language  in  reciting  an 
act  of  Hen.  VHI.,  “ Cujus  aia  apud  Deum  vivat." 

H.  G.  II. 

Wooden  Altai's.  — Lempriere,  in  his  account  of 
the  Dajdala,  two  festivals  held  in  Boeotia,  says  : — 

“ Here  an  Altar,  of  square  pieces  of  wood  cemented  to- 
gether like  stones,  was  erected;  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
large  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Afterwards  a 
bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 
Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  Cities  of  Boeotia,  and  by  the 
most  opulent  that  attended.  The  poorest  citizens  offered 
small  cattle,”  &c. 

This  shows  that  the  modern  notion,  that  a sacri- 
fice cannot  be  offered  up  on  a wooden  altar,  is 
quite  untenable.  M.  P. 

Ornithological.  — I have  lately  met,  in  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire,  with  a curious  local  name 
for  the  great  titmouse,  “ the  Prinpriddle.”  The 
long-tailed  titmouse  is  also  there  known  as  “ the 
Canbottle ; ” elsewhere  it  is  called  “ the  Mum- 
ruffin.”  The  other  day  a singularly  beautiful  nest 
of  this  bird  was  brought  to  me,  and  is  now  hang- 
ing in  a conspicuous  situation  in  my  room.  It 
had  been  carefully  taken  out  of  a blackthorn 
bush  (not  with  my  knowledge  or  wish,  for  I could 
not  have  had  the  heart  to  rob  the  clever  little 
birds  of  their  charmingly-constructed  home),  and 
contained  fourteen  small  delicately  spotted  eggs. 
The  chief  stem  of  the  blackthorn  divides  into  four 
stiff  twigs,  and,  firmly  interlaced  among  these  is 
the  pendulous  nest  of  moss  and  feathers,  crusted 
over  with  lichens.  The  entrance  to  the  nest  is 
its  most  singular  part.  On  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  hole,  and  just  within  it,  thi’ee  pheasants’  fea- 


thers are  firmly  fixed,  in  such  a manner  that  they 
completely  cover  the  aperture,  but  can  be  readily 
pushed  aside  by  the  bird,  as  it  enters  and  leaves 
the  nest.  These  pheasants’  feathers,  being  only 
fastened  at  one  end,  give  way  to  a slight  pres- 
sure, and  then,  by  their  own  flexibility,  return 
to  their  original  position.  This  novel,  ingenious, 
and  beautiful  door,  effectually  protects  the  nest 
from  wet. 

Surely  here  is  a fit  subject  for  a companion 
sonnet  to  that  of  AA'^ordsworth’s  on  the  “ Wild 
Duck’s  Nest.” 

“ The  imperial  consort  of  the  Fairy-King 
Owns  not  a S3'lvan  bower ; or  gorgeous  cell 
With  emerald  floored,  and  with  purpureal  shell 
Ceilinged  and  roofed  ; that  is  so  fair  a thing 
As  this  low  structure,  for  the  tasks  of  Spring.” 

Miscellaneous  Sonnets,  xv. 

CuTHBEKT  Bede. 


eattnt'e^. 

ARMS  ON  MONUMENT  IN  WAEKWORTH  CHURCH. 

There  is  a recumbent  figure  of  a warrior  on  a 
tomb  in  AVarkworth  Church,  Northumberland, 
bearing  on  his  shield  a cross  charged  with  five 
eagles  displayed,  and  an  amulet  — supposed  to 
denote  the  fifth  house — in  the  first  quarter,  but 
the  tincture  of  the  shield  and  bearings  cannot  be 
distinguished.  The  tomb  is  currently  believed  to 
mark  the  last  resting-place  of  a crusader  ; but  no- 
thing is  known  as  to  its  identity,  except  that  it  is 
asserted  to  belong  to  some  alliance  of  the  Grey 
family.  I have  searched  the  Grey  pedigree,  as 
well  as  the  pedigrees  of  most  of  the  ancient  Nor- 
thumbrian houses,  but  I cannot  find  the  name  of 
any  person  therein  who  bears  the  arms  in  question. 
The  only  arms  which  at  all  resemble  them  are  the 
arms  of  “ Strother,”  an  old  Northumbrian  family 
alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  his  “ Reeves  Tale,”  viz. 
on  a bend  3 eagles  displayed  ; but  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  coats  is  too  slight  to  afford  me 
any  assistance  in  my  search.  Perhaps  among 
your  numerous  heraldic  and  antiquarian  readers, 
some  one  may  have  met,  or  may  be  able  to  meet, 
with  the  arms,  of  which  I am  anxious  to  discover 
the  owner,  and  may  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  his  superior  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I have  since  ascertained  that  the  tomb  in  AVark- 
worth  church,  to  which  the  foregoing  inquiry  re- 
lates, bears  the  following  inscription  : 

“ The  Efiigies  of  S'".  Hugli  of  Morwicke,  who  gave  the 
Common  to  this  Towne  of  VVarkworth.” 

The  arms  on  the  shield  borne  by  the  recum- 
bent figure  on  this  tomb  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
be  the  arms  assigned  to  the  family  of  Morwicke, 
which,  according  to  Burke’s  Armory,  are,  “ Gules, 
a saltier  vaire,  ar.  and  sa.” 
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The  inscription  above  referred  to  is  all  that 
the  people  of  Wark worth  have  had  to  show  for 
many  years  by  way  of  title  to  Warkworlh  Moor, 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  they  have  recently 
sold  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Now,  who  was  this  Hugh  of  Morwicke  ? There 
is  a village  in  the  Skyrack  hundred  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  — not  far  from  Leeds  — 
called  Morwick,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  Hugh 
of  Warkworth  memory.  Morwicke  is  said  to 
have  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Grey, 
probably  of  Wai’ke,  but.  the  name  of  Morwicke 
does  not  occur  in  their  pedigree. 

I find,  on  further  investigation,  two  coats  in 
Burke’s  Armory  which  resemble  the  arms  on  the 
shield  borne  by  the  recumbent  figure  on  Hugh  of 
Morewicke’s  tomb  : one,  “ Arg.  on  a cross  sable, 
five  eagles  displayed  of  the  field,”  assigned  to  the 
family  of  “ Abeline ; ” and  the  other,  “ Or,  on  a 
cross,  sa.,  five  eaglets  disp.  arg.”  assigned  to  the 
family  of  “ Albyn;’’  but  no  family  bearing  either 
of  these  names  appears  to  have  ever  flourished  in 
Warkworth,  or  the  neighbourhood.  The  efligy  on 
the  tomb  represents  a knight  in  full  harness  and 
cross-legged,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  was  a 
Knight  Templar  or  a Crusader.  There  is  no  date 
on  the  tomb. 

Again  I ask,  who  was  this  Hugh  of  Morewicke  ? 

E-.  Fk.4.ncis  Yaekeb. 

Conynger  Hurst,  Ulverstoii. 


dSluTflr  caucrteS. 

Samuel  Buck  was  appointed  Counsel  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  1671.  We  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  further  information  respecting  him. 
One  Mr.  Buck  of  Gray’s  Inn  was  made  serjeant- 
at-law,  1692  (N.  Luttrell,  ii.  404.). 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Coopee. 

Cambridge. 

Edmund  Hoskins  was  appointed  Counsel  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  1767.  He  is  referred 
to  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  664.  We 
trust  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
give  some  account  of  this  gentleman,  especially 
the  date  of  his  death. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Coopeh. 

Cambridge. 

Cannons  and  Long  Bows.  — Where  may  I see 
a pictorial  illustration  of  the  use  of  cannon  and 
of  the  long  bow  on  board  ship  at  one  time,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  ballad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton  ? 

G.  R.  L. 

Ludovicus  Frois ; his  “ History  of  Japan.”  — 
In  his  Anat.  Mel.  part  i.  s.  2.  m.  4.  s.  4.,  Burton 
gives  an  account  of  a tremendous  earthquake  at 
Fuscinum,  Meaciun,  and  Sacia,  cities  of  Japan, 
and  quotes  from  the  above  work,  written  by 


L.  Frois,  a Jesuit,  as  his  authority.  Can  any  of 
your*  correspondents  say  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  work,  as  to  truthfulness;  and  what  are  the 
particulars  of  the  embassy  from  the  King  of  China 
(to  Japan,  I presume)  there  mentioned? 

Henet  T.  Rilet. 

Manuscript  Sermons.  — The  following  note  is 
appended  to  No.  4102.  in  Kerslake’s  last  Cata- 
logue : 

“ The  present  practice  of  taking  a single  manuscript 
sermon  into  the  pulpit  is  scarcely  a centurj’’  old.  The 
older  clergy  preached  from  an  octavo  or  duodecimo  vo- 
lume, containing  10,  20,  or  30  sermons,  usually  in  black 
binding.” 

Was  it  so  ? Abhba. 

J.  Straycock.  — Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion regarding  J.  Straycock,  mariner,  who  wrote 
The  Loyal  Peasants,  a comedy,  8vo.,  1804? 
Where  w.as  the  piece  printed  ? X. 

Deira  Kings. — A King  Ethelred  III.  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Neville  Pedigree.  Was  he  one  of 
the  Deira  Kings  ? If  so,  where  can  I find  any 
account  of  them  ? . R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton  Carew,  co.  Durham. 

The  Pisani-Paul  Veronese.  — In  the  purchase 
of  the  Pisani-Paul  Veronese  detailed  in  the  com- 
munication of  Morris  Moore  to  the  Aiheneeum, 
various  servants  of  Count  Pisani  received  vails  or 
gratuities,  such  as  the  first  steward  300Z. ; the 
chambermaid  lOZ. ; the  cook  67,  &c.  &c. 

Is  it  customary  for  Italian  servants  to  receive 
vails  or  gratuities  in  this  manner? 

May  these  servants  have  thus  realised,  being 
about  to  lose  a painting  the  showing  of  which 
brought  them  profit  in  fees? 

The  Count  Pisani’s  share  was  12,3607  ; besides 
this  sum  others  took  12907 ! G.  R.  L. 

Sarum  Breviary.  — It  is  believed  that  there 
existed  a very  fine  Sarum  Breviary  MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  large  folio,  written  in  double 
columns,  twenty-seven  lines  in  a page,  in  a very 
large  and  clean  band,  the  capitals,  &c.,  considera- 
bly illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  “ confraternity  of  S.  Nicolas  in 
Southwark.”  There  was  also  a peculiarity  in  it. 
The  first  few  words  of  the  psalm  which  occurs  in 
any  page  were  written  as  a guide  on  the  margin 
at  the  bottom,  sometimes  with  the  music.  Is  this 
book  known  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  if  so, 
where  ? J.  C.  J. 

Miraculous  Changes  of  Seasons.  — The  chap- 
books  so  well  described  by  M.  Nisard  are  be- 
coming scarce,  and  the  stamp  and  licence  will 
prevent  their  reproduction.  One  of  these  which 
he  has  not  noticed  lately  fell  in  my  way,  the 
Almanack  de  Touraine,  1849,  pr.  25^^.  It  is  free 
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from  ribaldry,  and  has  some  not  very  lucid  ex- 
lanatioiis  of  meteorology  and  astronomy,  which 
owever  are  generally  confirmed  by  miracles. 
The  difference  of  the  old  and  new  styles  is  set  out 
feebly ; but  the  author  adds,  that  the  decree  of 
Pope  Gregory  was  honoured  with  a miraculous 
change  in  the  seasons,  and  the  time  at  which  holy 
wells  overflowed  and  sacred  trees  put  forth  their 
blossoms.  The  Dutch  and  English  held  out  a 
long  time,  but  at  last  yielded  to  these  manifest 
prodigies,  and  altered  their  kalendars,  as  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Protestant  historians. 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  a reference  to  the  his- 
torians who  mention  these  facts,  which  I do  not 
think  are  merely  suggested  by  the  almanack- 
maker,  who,  though  dull  and  superstitious,  seems 
to  be  honest.  G.  A.  P. 

Etampes,  May  21,  1857. 

Cromwell  at  Pemhrohe.  — In  a recent  visit  to 
Pembroke  the  cicerone  at  the  castle  told  me  that 
when  the  castle  was  besieged  by  Cromwell,  he  was 
unable  to  get  in,  until  one  of  the  garrison  showed 
him  a secret  passage  from  the  outside.  This  worthy 
was  most  properly  hung  by  Cromwell  as  soon  as 
he  had  shown  the  way  in  ; and  my  informant  con- 
tinued, that  his  descendants  (I  forget  the  name 
she  gave  them)  were  always  afterwards  called 
“ Traitor,”  and  that  the  last  of  them,  a woman, 
had  married,  and  was  now  living  at  Haverford- 
west. Is  there  anything  in  this  story  more  than 
the  usual  cicerone  fables  ? G.  W.  C. 

Division  of  Counties.  — What  was  the  origin  of 
portions  of  certain  counties  being  isolated  in  other 
adjoining  counties  ? Many  instances  occur  in  Ox- 
fordshire, such  as  the  parishes  of  Lillingstone, 
Lovell,  Caversfield,  Shilton,  Langford,  Alkerton, 
&c.  H.  H. 

Bolton  Family, — I would  feel  much  obliged  for 
any  information  respecting  the  family  of  Bolton, 
formerly  settled  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
some  members  of  which  followed  Cromwell  to  the 
South  of  Ireland  in  1649.  B. 

D.  Wylke  Fdwinsford.  — Who  was  “ Do  Wylke 
Edwinsford,  Esq.,  of  Caermarthenshire,”  author  of 
A Review  of  a Work  entitled  “ Remarks  on  Scep- 
ticism., ” iy  the  Rev.  T.  Rennell,  London,  8vo., 
1819  ? which  latter  work  is  itself  an  answer  to  the 
views  of  Bichat,  Morgan,  and  Lawrence,  on  Or- 
ganization and  Life.  William  Bates. 

The  Men  of  the  Merse.  — In  an  early  number 
of  Chambers'  Journal,  the  writer  of  a paragraph  in 
that  periodical  says  he  once  heard  an  individual 
repeat  a long  poem  in  praise  of  the  people  of  the 
Merse  or  Berwickshire,  every  verse  of  which 
ended  with  the  words  “The  Men  of  the  Merse.” 
A few  days  ago,  on  mentioning  the  above  to  an 
old  shoemaker  in  this  village,  he  told  me  that  he 


once  heard,  above  thirty  years  ago,  a female  who 
was  a servant  to  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Logan, 
M.D.,  Minister  of  Chirnside,  sing  the  song,  but  he 
could  only  recollect  the  following  lines  : 

“ They’re  tall,  stout,  and  stately, 

They’ve  come  from  work  lately, 

Thej'’re  a’  dress’d  sae  neatly. 

The  Men  o’  the  Merse. 

“ From  the  Caithness  to  Dover, 

Seek  each  county  over. 

You’ll  nae  folk  discover. 

Like  th’  Men  o’  the  Merse. 

“ A’  its  bounds  are  beloved. 

Not  an  inch  hut’s  improved. 

Not  a stone  left  unmoved. 

By  the  Men  o’  the  Merse.” 

I would  feel  much  gratified  if  any  of  your  con- 
tributors or  correspondents  could  give  a complete 
copy  of  this  song.  It  appears  never  to  have  been 
in  print.  Menyanthes. 

Chirnside. 

2'homas  Goddard  and  his  B.ssays.  — Who  was 
Thomas  Goddard  ? I have  a Book  of  Essays  on 
Moral,  Historical,  and  Theological  Subjects,  by 
him,  date  1661,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  more 
about  him  than  I find  in  his  book.  There  is  a 
recommendation  by  Sir  Tho.  Vestel,  Leicester, 
and  it  is  dedicated  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. At  the  end  is  the  “ Character  of  a True 
Believer  in  Paradoxes  and  Seeming  Contradic- 
tions ; ” also  “ A little  Box  of  Safe  Purgative  and 
Restorative  Pills  for  those  who  wish  to  keep  their 
Souls  healthy.”  C.  B. 

Liverpool. 

Tumham  Green  — - Pigeons.  — I have  seen  an 
extract  from  Gay,  but  I know  not  from  what  part 
of  his  works,  — 

“ That  Turnham  Green,  which  dainty  Pigeons  fed. 
Now  feeds  no  more,  for  Solomon  is  dead.” 

W'^e  may  conclude  that  “ Solomon  ” has  been  dead 
one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  perhaps 
some  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  furnish  us  with  an 
account  of  him,  and  what  was  his  method  of  rear- 
ing pigeons,  thus  extolled  by  the  poet. 

Chiswick. 

Fielding  and  Smollett.  — • Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  any  part  of  Fielding’s  writings 
in  which  he  either  mentions  or  alludes  to  Smol- 
lett ? ScKTJTATOH. 

Arms  borne  by  Henry  VI.  of  Germany.  — In 
the  Kaiser  Saal  at  Frankfort- on-Maine,  the  por- 
trait of  Heinrich  VL,  who  reigned  from  1190  to 
1197,  is  surmounted  by  three  shields  of  arms,  the 
centre  bearing,  or,  an  eagle  displayed,  sa. ; that  on 
the  right,  gules,  three  lions  passant,  or ; and  that 
on  the  left,  azure,  three  legs  conjoined  in  the  fess 
point,  and  embowered,  or ; the  two  latter  shields  are 
apparently  those  of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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What  right  had  Heinrich  to  them  ? Had  his  as- 
sumption of  them  anything  to  do  with  his  having 
had  Kichard  I.  his  prisoner  ? The  portrait  of 
Philipp,  his  brother  and  successor,  is  surmounted 
by  two  shields,  one  bearing  the  eagle,  the  other 
the  Hons  as  before,  while  he  is  represented  as 
leaning  on  a shield  whicli  bears,  gules,  a lion  ram- 
pant, argent.  Benkai’d's  description  of  the  Kaiser 
Saal  gives  no  information  on  the  subject. 

Rhqs  Gwen. 


i®Un0r  CSuETtc^  Sottlj 

Sir  Charles  Molloy.  — Who  was  Sir  Charles 
Molloy,  buried  at  Shadoxhui’st  Church,  Kent,  and 
by  his  monument  there  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  Navy,  and  rather  a distinguished  person,  from 
the  time  of  William  III.  to  George  II.  ? Who 
were  his  progenitors,  and  who  now  represents 
him  ? D.  E.  C. 

[Sir  Charles  Molloy  was  bom  in  1684,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1742,  being  at  the 
time  of  his  death  Captain  of  the  Royal  Caroline  Yacht, 
and  one  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  He 
was  twice  married : first  to  Anne,  relict  of  Isaac  Elton, 
Esq.,  sou  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  Bart. ; and  secondly,  to 
Ellen  Cooke,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Cooke  of  Swifts  in 
Cranbrook,  Esq.  By  the  latter  marriage  Sir  Charles 
Molloy  became  the  possessor  of  the  manor  of  Shadox- 
hurst.  He  died  without  issue  on  August  24,  1760,  aged 
sevent3"-six,  and  devised  the  manor  to  his  wife  for  her 
life.  She  died  in  1765,  upon  which  the  manor  came  to 
Charles  Cooke,  Esq.,  who,  pursuant  to  his  uncle’s  will, 
took  the  name  of  Molloy.  See  Hasted’s  Kent,  iii.  112.] 

Passage  in  “ Paradise  Lost.”  — Can  you  ex- 
plain these  lines  in  Paradise  Lost,  book  iii.  528.  ? 

“ A passage  down  to  the  Earth,  a passage  wide ; 

Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after-times 

Over  Mount  Zion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 

Over  the  promised  land  to  God  so  dear  : ” 

To  what  passage  over  Mount  Zion,  Sfc.,  does 
Milton  allude,  and  what  author  is  his  authority  ? 

L.  (1.) 

[The  “ passage  wide  ” alluded  to  by  the  poet,  was  that 
which  both  God  himself  and  his  ministering  spirits  are 
supposed  to  have  travelled  “ over  ” in  their  frequent  visits 
to  man  before  his  fall.  After  that  event  it  was  neces- 
sarily contracted,  — limited  in  fact  to  Mount  Zion,  where 
“ He  had  placed  His  name,”  or  where  only  He  would  be 
worshipped.  The  poet’s  authority,  therefore,  is  Holy 
Writ.] 

Duplessi  Bertaux.  — In  the  sixth  volume  of 
Knight’s  Pictorial  History  of  England,  there  are 
very  many  portraits  of  those  who  figured  in  the 
first  French  Revolution.  Will  some  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  refer  me  to  a memoir  of  their  painter, 
Duplessi  Bertaux?  Z.  A.  V. 

Dublin. 

[Consult  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,  1855,  vol.  v. 
p.  694.,  and  Le  Bas,  Dictionnaire  Encycloped.  de  la 
France.] 


Oldys  MSS.  — Where  can  I find  a complete  list 
of  Oldys  MSS.,  and  the  collections  in  which  they 
are  severally  deposited  ? Dunelmensis. 

[Some  curious  biographical  notices  of  William  Oldys,  as 
well  as  of  his  published  works,  and  what  was  known  of 
his  MSS.  in  the  year  1784,  will  be  found  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  vol.  liv.  p.  161.  His  Autobiography  is 
given  in  our  S.  v.  529. ; the  original  is  in  the  library  of 
Charles  Bridger,  Esq.  Probably  some  correspondent  may 
be  able  to  furnish  the  required  list.] 

Life  of  Paracelsus.  — Is  there  any  life  of  Para- 
celsus in  English,  besides  the  sketches  in  Ency- 
clopaedias and  Biographical  Dictionaries  ? 

Dunelmensis. 

[There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  separate  Life  of  Para- 
celsus in  English.  There  is  one  by  A.  F.  Bremer,  De  Vita 
et  Opinionibus  Theophrasti  Pm  acelsi,  Haunia,  8vo.  1836.] 


lacpluS, 

THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM  AND  SHAKSPEARE’s 
SONNETS. 

(2"^  S.  iii.  267.  426.) 

The  question  by  your  correspondent  Ignoto 
did  not  meet  my  eye  until  this  day.  He  may 
rest  assured  that  the  sonnet  beginning,  — 

“ If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree,” 
is  by  Shakspeare.  I printed  it  as  his  production 
in  my  edition  of  his  Works  in  1843,  but  with  a 
note  stating  that  Richard  Barnfield  had  printed 
it  as  his  in  21ie  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia,  1598. 
I was  therefore,  at  that  date,  disposed  to  think 
that  Barnfield’s  claim  to  it  was  superior  to  that  of 
Shakspeare.  I am  now  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
because  I find  I was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Barnfield  had  reprinted  the  sonnet  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Encomion,  in  1605.  He  did  not 
reprint  it,  but  excluded  it  and  some  other  poems  ; 
and  hence  the  fair  inference  that  he  was  not  the 
writer  of  those  excluded  poems,  which  had  in 
fact  been  assigned  to  Shakspeare  in  The  Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,  which  came  out  the  year  after  the 
first  edition  of  Barnfield’s  Encomion.  How  it 
happened  that  they  appeared  in  1598  in  a work 
bearing  Barnfield’s  name  on  the  tille-page,  is  a 
point  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  anybody  who 
will  solve.  In  my  edition  of  Shakspeare  now 
going  through  the  press,  I shall  not  omit  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  I now  feel  satisfied  that 
Shakspeare  was  the  author  of  such  poems  in  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  as  have  hitherto  been  plausibly 
attributed  to  Barnfield. 

With  respect  to  the  second  Query  of  Ignoto, 
he  need  not  doubt  that  there  was  but  one  early 
edition  of  Shakspeare' s Sonnets ; it  appeared  in 
1609,  and  most  of  the  copies  have  the  imprint  of 
“ At  London,  by  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.,  and  are  to  be 
solde  by  AVilliam  Aspley;”  but  very  recently 
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Professor  Mommsen,  of  Oldenburir,  found  a eopy 
in  a library  in  Germany  with  the  following  im- 
jirint:  “At  London,  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.,  and 
are  to  be  solde  by  John  Wright,  dwelling  at 
Christ  Church  gate.”  The  late  Mr.  Caldecot  pre- 
sented an  examplar  with  this  imprint  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  but  it  wanted  the  date  of  the  year, 
1609,  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  because  it 
had  been  carelessly  cut  away  by  a binder. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Maidenhead,  May  30,  1857; 


Copies  of  Shaksjieares  Sonnets  exist  with  two 
different  imprints.  One  purports  to  be  printed 
“ At  London,  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.,  and  are  to  be 
solde  by  William  Aspley,  1G09;  ” the  other,  “At 
London,  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.,  and  are  to  be  solde 
by  John  Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ  Church  Gate.” 
The  copy  of  the  latter,  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Caldecot  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  has  no  date, 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  binder.  In  all  respects  but  the  imprint,  the 
two  editions  agree  e.xactly. 

Aspley’s  edition,  sold  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Farmer’s 
library  for  8Z. ; at  Steevens’  for  3?.  19s. ; at  the 
Duke  of  Koxburghe’s  for  21Z. ; at  the  V\  hite 
Knight’s  for  37Z. ; at  Boswell’s  for  38Z.  18s. ; and 
at  Sotheby’s  (June,  1826)  for  40Z.  19s. 

Shakspeare's  poems  were  all  republished  col- 
lectively in  1640,  under  the  following  title; 

“Poems,  written  by  Wil.  Shakespeare,  Gent.  Small 
8vo.  Printed  by  Thomas  Cotes,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
John  Benson,  1640.” 

This  edition,  which  contains  much  for  which 
Shakspeare  is  not  answerable,  is  preceded  by  a 
portrait  of  the  author  by  William  Marshall. 

Edward  F.  Kimbault. 


BELLOT  EAMILT. 

(2”'»  s.  iii.  413.) 

One  of  my  friends,  contributor  I believe  to 
“N.  & Q.,”  has  forwarded  to  me  the  Kumber  for 
May  23,  marking  a paragraph  relating  to  the  Belet 
or  Bellot  family.  Myself  holding  the  name,  and 
bearing  the  arms  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
me,  viz.  shield  argent,  chief  gules  (or  sable  for 
one  branch),  with  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field; 
crest,  an  arm  couped  at  the  elbow,  armed  proper, 
holding  a field  marshal’s  baton,  tipped  sable,  or 
“ or.” 

The  Ballets  of  Lincolnshire  bear  the  same  arms 
with  a difference,  a lion  rampant  on  the  shield. 
I do  not  know  what  crest : vide  Yorke’s  Union  of 
Honour. 

“ The  Beliefs  were  early  seated  iu  Norfolk,  and  became 
subsequenth’  located  in  Cheshire  by  the  maiTiaffe  of  John 
Bellet,  Esquire,  temp.  Henry  the  Sixth,  with  Katherine, 
sister  and  heir  of  Ealph  Moreton  of  Great  Moreton  in  the 


Palatinate.  Of  this  alliance  the  lineal  descendant,  Sir 
John  Bellot,  was  created  a baronet  in  1CG3.” — Vide 
Burke’s  Patrician,  vol.  i.  138.,  “ Battle  Roll.” 

In  Great  Moreton  Hall,  which  still  exists  near 
Astbury  (near  Congleton),  there  are  family  monu- 
ments, bearing  the  same  “arms.”  Near  Great 
Moreton  Hall  was  Bellot  Hall,  or  Little  Moreton, 
a fine  old  house,  lately  pulled  down,  and  a large 
castellated  building  erected  near  the  old  site  by 

Achers,  Esq,,  who  I think  purchased  the  old 

hall.  Great  Moreton  still  belongs  (or  did  very 
lately)  to  the  Moretons,  who  I think  reside  in  the 
South.  I have  an  engraving  of  the  hall  in  my 
dining-room  ; a beautiful  specimen  of  “ black  and 
white,”  with  a moat.  The  baronetage  became  ex- 
tinct June  30,  1663,  Charles  II.  {Vide  Kimber’s 
and  R.  Johnson’s  Baronetage,  1771.) 

Hugh  Bellot,  Bishop  of  Chester,  was  preferred 
June  25,  1595,  from  Bangor;  buried  at  Wrex- 
ham, North  Wales:  of  the  Cheshire  branch. 

My  grandfather,  Anthony  Bellot,  inherited 
landed  property  near  Chapel-on-the-Frith,  called 
“ Castle  Nase near  or  upon  the  property  are  or 
were  remains  of  a Roman  encampment.  This 
property  I understand  has-  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  branch  for  several  hundred  years,  and 
was  sold  by  my  grandfather,  — at  lea'st  what  re- 
mained of  it ; my  father  and  uncles  were  born  there, 
and  remembered  the  ruin  or  ruins  of  one  or  more 
houses.  I do  not  agree  with  the  idea  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  Belette  (weasel),  but  am 
inclined  to  think  the  old  French  word  hellot, 
feminine  bellotte,  gentle  or  pretty,  is  more  na- 
tural ; and  thus,  un  hellot  liomme,  a gentleman. 

I beg  to  enclose  my  coat  of  arms,  with  my 
motto. 

My  brother,  Thomas  Bellot,  R.N.,  author  of 
Bellot’s  Sanskrit  Derivations,  dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  thought  that 
the  name  might  even  go  back  to  the  Romans,  — 
“ Bellus,”  as  the  name  is  still  in  Italy  and  France ; 
and  to  bear  this  out,  the  Roman  encampment  on 
property  so  long  in  possession  of  the  Bellots. 
Taking  so  much  interest  in  any  research  into  the 
early  history  of  the  Bellot  family,  I should  feel 
specially  obliged  for  any  further  information,  or 
that  any  portion  of  my  communication  relative  to 
the  name  or  family  might  find  a place  in  your 
most  interesting  and  valuable  journal. 

Wm.  Henry  Bellot,  F.R.C.S.E. 


BAILEY,  HALLIWELL,  AND  WEIGHT.  — ARCHAISMS. 

(P'^  S.  vii.  569. ; 2"'^  S.  iii.  382.) 

It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  enter  upon 
the  defence  of  these  three  mighty  aids  towards 
readily  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
our  forefathers;  still  I cannot  but  think  they  would 
have  added  much  to  the  expense  and  cumber- 
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someness  of  their  respective  works,  and  almost 
nothing  to  their  real  value,  by  noticing  every  pos- 
sible way  in  which  similar  sounds  can  be  repre- 
sented in  print.  A variation  in  spelling  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  a difierence  in  dialect ; 
any  two  persons  attempting  to  write  down  a pro- 
vincial dialogue  from  ear,  would  make  variations 
quite  as  wide  apart  as  Jiauf  and  hoaf^  maided  and 
vwzled,  eliding  and  elden,  peat  peeate,  &c.  ; and 
perhaps  neither  of  them  hit  the  exact  pronuncia- 
tion.* It  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  from 
some  of  our  old  writers  instances  of  the  same 
word  being  spelt  half-a-dozen  different  ways  in 
the  same  book,  almost  in  the  same  page ; but  one 
would  not  think  a glossary  to  such  book  incom- 
plete, because  it  did  not  notice  all  these  variations. 
So  far  from  blaming  B.  H.  and  W.  for  giving  too 
few  variations,  the  great  objection  I find  to  most 
modern  glossaries  is,  that  their  pages  are  swelled 
out  with  mere  variations  in  spelling,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  pure  variations  of  dialect. 

With  regard  to  one  or  two  words  in  “The 
Terrible  Knitters  e’  Dent”  ; — 

Quiesed  seems  to  be  a form  of  quizzed. 

Staw  is  used  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  Old  Mortality 
(ch.  i.)  : “I  trow  an  hour  o’t  wad  staw  them.”  In 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  it  is  pronounced 
stall  or  stawl,  or  stole  (how  should  this  be  spelt  ?). 

Thack.  Few  things  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
thorough  soaking  better  than  a thatched  roof  in  a 
wet  season  ; besides,  a bill  I received  the  other 
day  for  repairs  done  to  some  cottages  gave  me 
another  proof,  in  the  shape  of  an  item  “for  3 tons 
of  thatch  steeping,”  that  there  is  a time  when 
thatch  is  wet  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
proverb  : “ As  wet  as  thack." 

“ Ooyddes  penner"  “ Soys  incoi'ne"  ^-c.  I beg 
to  furnish  another  “clue”  to  the  explanation  of 
the  last  stanza  of  the  “ early  satirical  poem  ” in 
which  these  phrases  occur. 

Line  2.  “ Spryght  of  lookkas  ” is  “ spirit  of  Bo- 
chas,  or  Boccace,”  whose  works  Lydgate  trans- 
lated. 

Line  6.  “ Ooyddes  penner"  is  “Ovid’s  (anciently 
spelt  ouydcs)  pencase.” 

Line  7.  ‘■‘Boys  income  ” is  “ Boece’s  inkhorn.” 

Halliwell  gives  “ Bovs,  Boethius.  (Lydgate, 

p.  122.”) 

Caxton,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Recvyel  of  the  Historyes  of  Troy,  a.d.  1471,  has 
this  passage,  which  well  illustrates  the  above ; 

“ ffor  as  moche  as  that  worshifull  and  religyo  man  dan 
John  lidgate  monke  of  Bnrye  dide  translate  hit  but  late, 
after  whos  werke  1 fere  to  take  vpcn  me  that  am  not 
worthy  to  here  his  penner  and  ynhe  home  after  h3’in,  to 


^ As  an  instance  of  this,  Halliwell  spells  a word  “hauf- 
rochion,”  which  means,  in  my  native  dialect,  one  who  has 
Old}’  been  half-rocked  in  his  cradle  when  an  infant,  i.  e. 
ha.s  not  been  prpperlv  attended  to,  nursed,  or  brought  up, 
and  so  is  deficient  in  wits. 


medle  me  in  that  w'erke.” — Ames’s  Typographical  Dic- 
tionary, i.  7. 

Marlyons  (in  the  second  stanza  of  the  said 
poem)  occurs  in  Caxton’s  July  an  Bernes  Boke  of 
Huntynge  : 

“ There  is  a Merlyon  and  that  hawke  is  for  a lady. 

It  is  now  spelt  “ merlin.” 

“ Chynnerf  “ syrryd,"  “ gomards,"  and  “ ryl- 
lyons  ” have  as  yet  evaded  the  researches  of 

J.  Eastwood. 

Eckington. 


As  far  as  my  own  somewhat  lengthened  ex- 
perience of  the  dialect  of  the  Dale  extends,  and 
from  what  I can  learn  from  my  old-fashioned 
neighbours,  “ As  sick  as  a peeate,”  “ Quiesced,” 
“ Raggeltly,”  “ Stoult,”  “ Kursmas  teea,”  and  “ As 
wet  as  thack,”  are  terms  quite  unknown  in  Dent. 
The  heading  itself  of  the  story  whence  they  are 
taken  is  incorrect.  It  should  have  been  “The 
Terr’ble  Knitters  o’Dent ; ” and,  in  the  other  ex- 
amples adduced,  many  instances  of  false  ortho- 
graphy and  pronunciation  occur.  These  I now 
proceed  to  notice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
endeavour  to  supply  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
information  required  by  your  correspondent. 

Elding,  or  rather  elden,  — never  eliding,  — is 
properly  firing  in  general ; but,  as  peats  and  turves 
constitute  our  principal  articles  of  fuel,  the  term 
is,  for  the  most  part,  appropriated  to  them.  The 
word  occurs  in  “ The  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,” 
1697.  It  is  the  Icelandic  Eldr,  fire,  flame,  the 
fire-hearth  ; Dan.  Ild,  pi.  Ilden  (our  very  expres- 
sion) ; A.-S.  .Elcd.  Compare  Gr.  I'atj,  and  also 
Persian  Ala,  which,  according  to  Ihre,  has  the 
same  signification.  Icel.  Elder  means  the  fire- 
keeper  and  chimney-sweeper.  Hear  Hellested  in 
Zealand,  I may  add,  is  a hill  called  Ildshdi,  i.e. 
firehill. 

Hauf,  rather  than  hoof.  Our  local  pronuncia- 
tion approaches  nearer  than  the  half  of  modern  po- 
lite society  to  Icel.  Halfr.  It  is  the  M.  G.  and 
Germ.  Ball ; A.-S.  Healf  and  half;  Dan.  Halo. 

Maffie  and  faffle  are  both  used  amongst  us  to 
signify  hesitation  in  speech.  The  former  term, 
especially,  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  unconnected 
wanderings  of  the  delirious  and  dying.  It  is  found 
in  Baret’s  Alvearie,  1580,  where  we  are  told,  “He 
so  stammered  or  maffled  in  his  talke,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  bring  forth  a readie  worde.”  Faffle  is 
probably  a corruption  of  famhle,  which  Cotgrave 
interprets  “ to  maffle  in  the  mouth.”  The  expres- 
sion may  be  referred  to  Icel.  Fimhul-fambi,  which 
maybe  rendered, — confusedly  murmuring,  foolishly 
garrulous,  greatly  stammering,  talking  to  no  pur- 
pose. Fimhul,  however,  is  a word  of  doubtful 
etymology,  compared  by  Finn  Magnusen  with 
A.-S.  Fyrnble,  a fable,  and  by  Grimm  considered 
simply  as  an  augmentative.  Fambi  springs  from 
the  same  root  as  Icel.  Fdni,  fahidni,  silly,  doting, 
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fond,  out  of  one’s  wits.  Dan.  Fiamsk,  Jicmte,  is 
one  who  behaves  like  a fool ; Norw.  Faaming, 
Jiamsen,  fomme;  Swed.  Fane.  I observe  that 
TodcTs  Johnson  gives  maffle,  after  Huloet  and 
Cockerham,  and  derives  it  from  Teutonic  maffelen, 
balbutire,  citing  Kilian  as  his  authority. 

Muzzled  (never  niaisled)  and  muddled  are  inter- 
changeable terms,  not  remotely  connected  with 
those  last  noticed ; but  I am  unable  to  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  their  etymology.  I suspect,  however, 
they  have  the  same  roots  with  rnuze  and  mad,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  assimilate  in  signification. 
The  obsolete  verb  maze,  to  be  bewildered,  to  be  con- 
founded, used  by  Chaucer,  “Yeinase,  ye  masen,” 
has  the  precise  meaning  of  muzzle,  which  is,  to  be 
in  a state  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  to  lose  one’s 
way  whether  with  the  tongue  or  the  feet;  and 
maze  and  miss,  another  cognate  expression,  are 
compared  by  lexicographers  with  the  Dutch  and 
German  Missen.  Dan.  Mislig  is  uncertain,  mis- 
lighed  is  uncertainty,  and  miste  is  to  miss  one’s 
mark  or  object.  The  A.-S.  prefix  mis-  denotes 
error,  defect,  as  mislmdan,  to  mislead ; and  being 
muzzled  is,  in  fact,  being  misled.  Muddled  I take 
to  be  simply  “ a little  mad.”  Todd  defines  muddle, 
to  wander,  to  forget,  to  be  in  a kind  of  confusion, 
and  refers  to  “Craven  dialect”  and  Brockett’s 
“ N.  C.  Words.”  Mad  was  originally  m6d,  which 
amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  denoted 
mood,  passion,  violence,  &c.  of  mind.  All  these 
words  1 may  venture  to  refer  to  Icel.  substantive 
and  adjective  modr,  heat  of  mind,  ardent,  moody, 
listless,  with  which  may  be  compared  Dan.  Mod, 
modig  ; Germ.  Muth,  gemilth,  mutkig,  mild,  miide  ; 
Lapp.  Mnjtto.  The  Mmso-Golhic  Mods  is  anger ; 
the  Sansc.  Unmadoh,  hairbrained,  silly,  &c. ; the 
Persian  Miden  or  meiden,  impaired  in  mind ; and 
the  obsolete  Latin  Matlus,  tristis. 

Wm.  Matthews. 

Cowgill,  in  Dent  Dale. 


“ Stawed."  In  Lancashire  when  a horse  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon  for  continuous  drawing  its 
load,  it  is  said  to  be  a “ stuwing  ” horse  : if  it 
will  not  pull,  it  “sfews;”  and  if  it  has  given 
over  pulling,  it  has  “staeoed”  In  another  sense, 
if  a person  is  in  either  mind  or  body  fatigued,  or 
harassed,  or  perplexed,  he  says,  I am  “ siawed." 

“ Kursmas  Teea.”  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
“ Teea  ” is  “ eve ; ” “ Kursmas  ” or  “ Christmas 
Eve.”  The  latter  word  is  often  pronounced  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  “ Eea,”  and  it  is  very 
common  to  prefix  “ T,”  thus  rendering  the  words, 
“ Kursmas  T Eea.”  Thus  the  sentence  quoted 
by  Mr.  Temple,  “ At  Kursmas  Teea  ther  was  t’ 
maskers,  and  on  Kursmas  day  at  mworn  they  gav 
us,”  &c.  is  perfectly  intelligible  as  well  as  con- 
sistent. 

To  the  general  unsatisfactoriness  of  Dictionaries 
I add  my  testimony,  and  had  I leisure  could  easily 


adduce  many  examples  of  their  scanty  and  un- 
satisfactory information.  W.  II. 

Blackburn,  Lancashire. 


FIRST  ACTRESS  AND  FIRST  SCENE. 

(2"‘>  S.  iii.  206.  257.) 

It  is  universally  known  that  Queen  Henrietta, 
the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  young  ladies  of  the 
court,  performed  characters,  and  danced  in  the 
plays  and  masques  exhibited  in  the  royal  palaces ; 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  in  the  year 
1629,  some  French  dramatic  pieces  were  per- 
formed at  the  Black-friars’i»theatre,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  on  the  Continent,  the  female 
parts  were  played  by  the  sex.  This  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  female 
actors  on  our  public  stage. 

William  Prynne  animadverts  on  this  breach  of 
morality,  in  a note  to  his  Histriomastix,  in  these 
words  : — 

“ Some  Frenchwomen,  or  monsters  rather,  on  Michael- 
mas Terme,  1629,  attempted  to  act  a French  Play,  at  the 
Play-house  in  Black-friers : an  impudent,  shamefull,  un- 
womanish,  graceless,  if  not  more  than  whorish  attempt.” 

This  upright,  but  querulous  old  barrister,  was 
not  the  only  reformer  who  felt  the  age  scanda- 
lised by  these  doings  ; for  a Thomas  Brande  thus 
stigmatised  them  in  an  address,  as  is  supposed,  to 
Archbishop  Laud : — 

“ Furthermore  you  should  know,  that  last  daye  (Ko- 
vember  8.)  certaine  vagrant  French  players,  who  liad 
beene  expelled  from  their  own  country,  and  those  women, 
did  attempt,  thereby  giving  just  oflFence  to  all  vertuous 
and  well-disposed  persons  in  this  towne,  to  act  a certajm 
lascivious  and  unchaste  Comedye,  in  the  French  tongue, 
at  the  Black-fryers.  Glad  am  I to  saye  they  were  hissed, 
hooted,  and  pippin-pelted  from  the  stage;  so  that  I do 
not  thiuke  they  will  soone  be  ready  to  try  the  same 
againe.” 

Prynne, -however,  says,  “ there  was  great  resort” 
to  the  play,  which  seems  to  have  been  acted  more 
than  once. 

Mrs.  Coleman,  “ wife  to  Mr.  Edward  Coleman,” 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  Englishwoman  who  appeared  upon  our 
public  stage.  But  she  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
amateur ; as,  indeed,  were  all  the  actors  in  the 
Siege  of  Rhodes  in  1656. 

'J'he  “first  edition”  being  now  before  me,  I 
copy  the  list  of  dramatis  personae : — 

“ Solyman.  Captain  Henry  Cook. 

Villerius.  Mr.  Henry  Thorndel  and  Mr.  Dubartus 
Hunt. 

Alphonso.  Mr.  Edward  Coleman  and  Mr.  Roger  Hill. 

Admiral.  Mr.  Mathew  Locke  and  Mr.  Peter  Eymon. 

Pirrhus.  Mr.  John  Harding  and  Mr.  Alphonso  March. 

Mustapha.  Mr.  Thomas  Blagrave  and  Mr.  Henry 
Purcell. 

lanihe.  Mrs.  Coleman,  Wife  to  Mr.  Edward  Cole- 
man,” 
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Among  the  “professional”  ladies  ivlio  obtained 
early  celebrity  on  the  boards,  soon  after  the 
Kestoration,  -we  find  the  names  of  Corey,  Ann 
Marsliall,  Rebecca  Marshall,  Eastland,  Weaver, 
Uphill,  Knep,  Hughes,  Rutter,  Davenport,  Saun- 
derson,  Davies,  Long,  Gibbs,  Norris,  Holden, 
Jennings,  &c.  The  first  nine  belonged  to  Killi- 
grew’s  company,  the  remaining  eight  to  D’Ave- 
nant’s  company. 

It  appears  from  that  invaluable  record  of  pass- 
ing events,  Pepys's  Diary,  that  Kynaston  continued 
to  act  female  parts  till  Jan.  7,  1661,  and  perhaps 
longer.  Repys  saw  the  Beggar's  Bush  on  Nov. 
20,  1660,  at  which  time  the  play  was  acted  en- 
tirely by  “male”  performers.  He  witnessed  it 
again  on  Jan.  3,  1661,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  saw  “ women  come  upon  the  stage.”  D’Ave- 
nant’s  actresses  have  generally  been  considered  as 
the  first  English  female  performers  ; but  it  now 
appears  from  Repys,  that  Killigrew  had  female 
performers  some  months  before  D’Avenant  opened 
his  theatre.  * 

Thomas  Jordan  wrote  a prologue  expressly  “ to 
introduce  the  first  woman  that  came  to  act  on  the 
stage.”  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  lady,  who 
performed  Desdemona,  was  an  unmarried  woman  ; 
and  as  Ann  Marshall  was  the  principal  unmarried 
actress  in  Killigrew’s  company  at  the  time  Othello 
was  performed,  she  is  perhaps  entitled  to  this 
distinction. 

It  is  said  in  Curll’s  History  of  the  Stage,  a book 
of  little  authority,  and  has  been  repeated  in  vari- 
ous other  compilations,  that  Mrs.  Norris,  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  comedian  well  known  by 
the  name  of  “Jubilee  Dicky,”  was  the  first  actress 
who  appeared  upon  the  English  stage ; but  this, 
from  various  circumstances,  is  highly  improbable. 

Scenery  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
unknown  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  drama. 
The  original  “hangings”  probably  soon  gave  way 
to  figured  tapestry ; and  when  this  decayed,  its 
defects  were  supplied  by  paint.  In  the  Induc- 
tion to  Cynthia's  Revels,  Ben  Jonson  makes  one 
of  the  children  of  the  chapel  say  : “ I am  none  of 
your  fresh  pictures  that  use  to  beautify  the  de- 
cayed old  arras.” 

“ In  the  performances  at  Court,”  remarks  Mr.  Collier, 
“ at  a very  earl}'  date,  we  meet  with  accounts  which 
prove  that  painted  scenes,  though  perhaps  not  moveable, 
were  employed;  and  they  are  noticed  with  great  par- 
ticularity in  the  privy  seal,  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Kevels  in  1568.” 

At  a later  date,  we  meet  with  many  curious 
entries  relative  to  scenery  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Revels.  In  1576,  we  read  of  “a  painted  cloth 
and  two  frames,”  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
frames  were  used  for  stretching  the  canvass. 

Malone  thought,  and  probably  he  was  right, 
that  — 

“ The  first  notice  of  anything  like  moveable  scenes 


being  used  in  England  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  to  King  James  at  Oxford,  in  August, 
1605,  when  three  plays  were  performed  in  the  Hall  of 
Christ  Church.”  — See  Boswell’s  Shahspeare,  iii.  81. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  essay  Of  Masques  and 
Triumphs  (added  after  the  edition  of  16T2),  speaks 
clearly  of  moveable  scenery  : — ■ 

“ It  is  true,”  he  observes,  “ the  alteration  of  scones,  so 
it  be  quietly,  and  without  noise,  are  things  of  great 
beauty  and  pleas\ire,  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  0}'e 
before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.” 

And  he  adds  — 

“ Let  the  scenes  abound  with  liglit,  specially  coloured 
and  varied.” 

The  moveable  scenery  of  the  court  masques  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  which  Inigo  Jones  was 
the  chief  contriver,  formed  as  perfect  a seenical 
illusion  as  hny  that  our  own  age  can  boast,  not 
forgetting  the  magical  displays  at  the  Lyceum  in 
the  days  of  Vestris.  For  example  : in  the  Zortfs 
Masque,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Ralatine,  the  scene 
was  divided  into  two  parts  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor : ■ — 

“ The  lower  part  being  first  discovered,  there  appeared  a 
wood  in  perspective;  the  innermost  part  being  of  releave 
or  whole  round,  the  rest  painted.  On  the  left  a cave,  and 
on  the  right  a thicket,  from  wdiich  issued  Orpheus.  At 
the  back  part  of  the  scene,  at  the  sudden  fall  of  a curtain, 
the  upper  part  broke  upon  the  spectators,  a heaven  of 
clouds  of  all  hues ; the  stars  suddenly  vanished,  the  clouds 
dispersed ; an  element  of  artificial  fire  played  about  the 
house  of  Prometheus  — a bright  and  transparent  cloud, 
reaching  from  the  heavens  to  the  ear-th,  tvhence  the  eight 
maskers  descended  with  the  music  of  a full  song ; and  at 
the  end  of  their  descent  the  cloud  broke  in  twain,  and  one 
part  of  it,  as  with  a wind,  w'as  blown  athwart  the  scene. 
While  this  cloud  was  vanishing,  the  wood,  being  the 
under  part  of  the  scene,  was  insensibly  changing;  a per- 
spective view  opened,  with  porticoes  on  each  side,  and 
female  statues  of  silver,  accompanied  with  ornaments  of 
architecture,  filling  the  end  of  the  house  of  Prometheus, 
and  seemed  all  of  goldsmiths’  work.  The  women  of  Pro- 
metheus descended  from  their  niches,  till  the  anger  of 
Jupiter  turned  them  again  into  statues.” 

The  beautiful  Masque  of  Comus  was  first  ex- 
hibited with  all  the  aid  that  could  be  afforded  by 
painted  scenes,  dresses,  and  machinery,  to  render 
the  spectacle  as  illusive  as  art  could  make  it. 

Cartwright’s  Royal  Slave  was  presented  before 
the  King  and  Queen  at  Oxford  in  August,  1636  ; 
and  the  changes  of  the  scenes,  produced  by  Inigo 
Jones,  were  called  “appearances:”  they  were 
eight  in  number,  one  to  each  act ; and  three  of 
them  were  repeated  in  the  three  last  scenes  of  the 
play. 

Your  correspondents  have  not  consulted  the 
original  edition  of  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  or  they 
would  have  learnt  the  fact  that  scenes  were  used 
at  its  first  representation  in  1656.  The  full  title- 
page  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Siege  of  Rhodes  made  a Representation  by 
the  Art  of  Prospective  in  Scenes,  and  the  Story  sung  in 
Recitative  Musick.  At  the  back  part  of  AMt/and-llouse 
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in  the  upper  end  of  Aldersgaie-Street,  London.  London, 
printed  by  J.  M.  for  Hmry  Herringman,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  Shop,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Anchor,  on  the  Lower- 
Walk  in  the  New- Exchange,  165G.” 

In  the  address  “To  the  Reader,”  Sir  William 
D’Avenant  says  : — 

“ We  conceive  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  if  we 
recompence  the  narrowness  of  the  Room,  by  containing  in 
it  so  much  as  could  bo  conveniently  accoinplisht  by  Art 
and  Industry:  which  will  not  be  doubted  in  the  Scenes 
by  those  who  can  judg  that  kind  of  illustration,  and  know 
the  excellency  of  Mr.  John  Jrcb,  who  design’d  and  order’d 
it.” 

Here  we  learn  the  name  of  the  scene-painter  — 
the  celebrated  relative  and  pupil  of  Inigo  Jones, 
John  Webb  — a fact  which  escaped  tlie  researches 
of  Walpole,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  on  “ Early 
Painted  Scenery”  in  Brayley’s  Graphic  Illustrator, 
p.  296. 

I may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a number  of 
Webb's  sketches  tuid  rough  designs  for  scenery 
are  preserved  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick. 

Edward  F.  Rimbadlt. 


to  iHi'iiov  CHucrtc^. 

General  Lamhert  a Painter  (2"'^  S.  iii.  410.)  — I 
wish  we  had  more  decisive  evidence  than  the  pas- 
sage in  Walpole  which  Mr.  Way  has  cited,  that 
General  Lambert  was  “ a good  performer  in 
flowers,”  because  the  general  was  but  just  come 
of  age  when  he  took  up  arms  for  the  parliament, 
and  his  subsequent  life  was  spent  more  in  arms 
than  arts.  Because  also  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
John,  we  know  on  evidence  quite  sufficient  to 
have  cultivated  the  art  of  painting  and  to  have 
pr.actised  it  with  success  ; so  that  there  is  danger 
of  works  of  his  being  attributed  to  his  more  cele- 
brated father. 

The  following  notice  of  the  son  by  a contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  Oliver  Hey  wood, 
is  interesting : 

“Mr.  John  Lambert,  son  to  General  Lambert,  came 
into  Craven : much  addicted  to  pleasure,  which  his  wife 
was  against.  Seized  with  palsy,  January,  1G7G,  about 
which  time  his  mother  died  in  Pl)'mouth  Castle.  His 
father  sent  him  a plain  convincing  letter  against  his  ex- 
travagance. His  wife  had  got  Mr.  Frankland  to  preach 
in  Craven.  He  was  against  it : but  changed.  He  invited 
Mr.  He3'wood  himself  to  preach,  showed  him  his  pictures. 
He  is  an  exact  limner,  [that  is,  as  I understand  it,  por- 
trait-painter]. He  was  bej'ond  all  the  gentr3^  for  bowl- 
ing, shooting,  &c. ; an  excellent  scholar ; a man  of  much 
reading ; great  memor\',  admirable  parts.  His  onl3^  son 
died  the  same  3'ear.” 

This  son,  whose  name  was  John,  was  buried  at 
Kirkby-Malham  Dale,  in  Craven,  March  9,  1675-6. 
Two  other  sons  died  in  infancy,  so  that  his  daughter 
Frances  became  the  heiress  of  Calton.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Sir  John  Middleton,  of  Belsay 
Castle  in  Northumberland,  June  16,  1699. 


Perhaps,  however,  some  correspondent  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  may  be  able  to  show  on  what  authority  the 
statement  rests,  that  the  general  as  well  as  his  son 
cultivated  a taste  in  art.  Joseru  Hunter. 

Tailed  Men  S.  xi.  122.  252.)  — 

“ The  Rev.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bowen,  who  spent  several  3’cars 
in  the  interior  of  Central  Africa,  as  a missionary  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Board,  makes  the  following  reference  to 
the  subject  in  his  recently-published  narrative  In  speak- 
ing of  Nasamu,  the  executioner  of  the  King  of  Lloriu  (an 
interior  city  of  at  least  70,000  inhabitants),  and  others 
with  whom  he  conversed,  he  says : — ‘ The  Moors  and 
Arabs,  who  had  been  ever3'whero,  had  told  them  wonder- 
ful stories  of  still  other  countries  and  tribes  far  off  in  the 
east.  Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Yakouba  is  a tribe 
of  people  called  Alakere,  none  of  whom  are  more  than 
three  feet  in  height.  The  chiefs  are  a little  taller  than 
the  common  people.  The  Alakere  are  ver3'  ingenious 
people,  especiall  v in  working  iron,  and  the)'  are  so  indus- 
trious that  their  towns  are  surrounded  by  iron  walls. 
Beyond  these  are  a tribe  called  Alabiru,  who  have  short 
inflexible  tails.  As  the  stiffness  of  their  tails  prevents 
the  Alabiru  from  sitting  flat  on  the  ground,  every  man 
carries  a sharp-pointed  stick,  with  which  he  drills  a hole 
in  the  eai'th  to  receive  his  tail  while  sitting.  The)'  are 
industrious  manufacturers  of  iron  bars,  which  they  sell  to 
surrounding  tribes.  All  the  fine  swords  in  Sudan  are 
made  of  this  iron.  The  next  tribe  in  order  are  the  Ala- 
biwoe,  who  have  a small  goat-like  horn  projecting  from 
the  middle  of  their  forehead.  For  all  that,  they  are  a 
nice  kind  of  black  people,  and  quite  intelligent.  A wo- 
man of  this  tribe  is  now  in  slaveiy  at  Offa,  near  Llorrin. 
She  always  wears  a handkerchief  around  her  head,  be- 
cause she  is  ashamed  of  her  horn.  There  are  other  people 
in  this  “ Doko  ” region  who  have  four  e)’es,  and  others 
who  live  entire!)'  in  subterranean  galleries.  These  won- 
ders were  attested  b)'  natives  and  Arabs.’  ” — lEashingion 
Union,  April  11,  1857. 

w.  w. 

Malta. 

Pose;  the  Etymology  of  “to  pose"  S.  iii. 
91.)  — Nine  volumes  of  the  first,  and  two  of  the 
second  series  of  your  interesting  publication, 
having  appeared  without  a single  reference  being 
made  to  your  correspondent’s  Query,  I would 
refer  him  to  Howell's  Dictionary,  London,  1659, 
where  he  will  find  “ To  pose  (in  passing  gradu- 
ates),” probably  an  old  college  term,  when  a 
scholar  at  his  examination  found  himself  puzzled, 
evidently  posed.  Wileiam  Winthrop. 

Malta. 

“ Veah."  — Like  your  correspondent  T.  Q.  C. 
(2“"’  S.  iii.  240.),  I have  sometimes  heard  the  word 
veake  applied  in  Cornwall  to  a very  had  whitlow, 
or  “ whilke,”  as  it  is  there  called.  It  is  certainly 
not  used  in  this  sense,  however,  by  Carew  in  the 
passage  quoted,  but  as  signifying  a vagary,  a 
whim,  a sudden  and  capricious  freak,  with  which 
latter  word  it  may  perhaps  be  connected  in  deri- 
vation. However  this  may  be,  the  word  is  con- 
stantly used  in  Cornwall  as  express! t'e  of  this  kind 
of  impulse.  J.  M. 

Hammersmith, 
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Weatliercoclts  (2"‘^  S.  iii.  307.)  — I copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  one  of  my  Common-place  Books,  but 
cannot  refer  to  the  work  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted : 

“ The  mystical  explanation  which  mediaeval  times  at- 
tached to  a weathercock  may  be  learnt  from  a poem, 
taken  from  a MS.  circa  1420,  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Oehringen,  and  published  by  M.  Eidelestand  du  Meril. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  verses,  a few  corrections 
being  made  for  the  sake  of  the  sense : 

“ Multi  sunt  Presbyteri  qui  ignorant  quare 
Super  domum  Domini  Gallus  solet  stare ; 

Quod  propono  breviter  vobis  explanare, 

Si  vultis  benevolas  aures  mihi  dare. 

“ Gallus  est  mirabilis  Dei  creatura, 

Et  rara  Presbyteri  illius  est  figura, 

Qui  prreest  parochise  animarum  cura, 

Stans  pro  suis  subditis  contra  nocitura. 

“ Supra  ecclesiam  positus  gallus  contra  ventum 
Caput  diligentius  erigit  extentum; 

Sic  Sacerdos,  ubi  scit  dseraonis  adventum, 

Illuc  se  objiciat  pro  grege  bidentum. 

“ Gallus  inter  caeteros  alites  coelorum 
Audit  supra  tethera  cantuin  Angelorum ; 

Tunc  monet  excutere  nos  verba  malorum, 

Gustare  et  percipere  arcana  supernorum. 

“ Quasi  rex  in  capite  Gallus  coroiiatur; 

In  pede  calcaribus,  ut  miles,  armatur ; 

Quanto  plus  fit  senior  pennis  deauratur; 

In  nocte  dum  concinit  leo  conturbatur. 

“ Gallus  regit  plurimam  turbam  gallinarum, 

Et  solicitudines  magnas  habet  harum ; 

Sic  Sacerdos,  concipiens  curam  animarum, 

Doceat  et  faciat  quod  Deo  sit  carum. 

“ Gallus  gramen  reperit,  convocat  uxores, 

Et  illud  distribuit  inter  cariores ; 

Tales  discunt  clerici  pietatis  mores, 

Dando  suis  subditis  scripturarum  floras ; 

“ Sic  sua  distribuere  cunctis  derelictis, 

Atque  curam  gerere  nudis  et  atflictis. 

“ Gallus  vobis  prsedicat,  omnes  vos  audite, 
Sacerdotes,  Domini  servi,  et  Levitse, 

Ut  vobis  ad  cselestia  dicatur,  Venite. 

Prsosta  nobis  gaudia.  Pater,  seterna:  vitas.” 

The  following  lines  are  by  Durandus  : 

“ Vultis  nunc  presbyteri  supremam  rationein 
Scire  quare,  nitens  sere,  Gallus  Aquilonem 
Dividit  in  apice  Ecclesiee,  latronem 
Errantemque  spectans  quemque?  Omnibus  sermonem 
Canit  PoenitentisB.  Nam  Petrum  ad  dolorein 
Imprimis  civit  efficax,  cum  lapsus  in  soporem 
Hie  Dominum  negasset ; tu  Galium  digniorem 
Ad  elevatam  crucem  revocare  peccatorem.” 

Clericus  (D.) 

The  vane  at  Fotheringay  Church,  Northamp- 
tonshire, represents  the  Falcon  and  F etterlock, 
the  badge  of  the  Dukes  of  York. 

CuTHBERT  Bede,  B A. 

Hugil  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  330.)  — Hugil  was  the  patri- 
mony of  a family  named  Benson  (arms,  Arg.,  on 
a chevron,  sab.  3 crosses  pattee,  or).  The  last  male 
representative,  George  Benson,  died  before  the 


year  1580,  leaving  two  daughters.  Mabel,  the 
eldest,  married,  first,  John  Preston,  of  Holkar,  and 
secondly,  in  1581,  Thomas  Farington,  of  Worden, 
both  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  She  left  chil- 
dren by  both  husbands,  and  is  represented  by  the 
Earl  of  Burlington  and  the  Faringtons  of  Worden. 
Ann  Benson,  the  other  daughter,  married  the  son 
of  Rodes,  Esq.,  Serjeant-at-Law,  1584.  Hu- 

gil was  probably  sold  by  the  coheirs,  as  your  cor- 
respondent states  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Peter  Collinson  in  the  following  century. 

The  Hall  (if  still  in  existence)  is  not  now  the 
residence  of  any  family  of  distinction.  Lewis,  in 
his  Topographical  Dictionary,  describes  Hugil  as 
a Chapelry  6|  miles  N.W.  of  Kendal,  containing 
300  inhabitants,  and  states  that  the  chapel  was 
rebuilt  in  1743  by  Robert  Bateman,  who  increased 
its  endowment  and  that  of  the  Free  School,  and 
founded  eight  alms-houses,  — the  said  Robert 
being  a poor  native  of  the  place,  who  subsequently 
amassed  great  wealth  as  a merchant. 

Perhaps  some  Westmoreland  correspondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  will  kindly  furnish  the  original  querist 
with  some  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Hall,  if  it  be  still  in  being.  P.  P. 

In  connexion  with  the  Query  of  A.  S.  A.  may  I 
ask  for  any  information  respecting  the  parentage 
of  the  Rev.  John  Collinson,  Vicar  of  Kirkharle, 
Northumberland,  who  died  in  1805,  in  his  forty- 
third  year.  E.  H.  A. 

To  call  a Spade  a Spade.  — Mr.  Forbes  (1“‘  S. 
iv.  456.)  cites  the  story  about  Philip  of  Macedon 
using  this  phrase  from  a Latin  annotation  of  J. 
Sealiger.  Scaliger  got  it  from  Plutarch’s  Apo- 
phthegms. Plutarch  reports  the  saying  thus  ; 

Sfcatov?,  e^T),  Kal  aypoCxov^  dual  MaKe5dva5,  KaX 

(TKa(f)ip  CKatjua  \eyovTas*’ 

Scaliger  had  some  authority  for  assigning  the 
expression  to  Aristophanes,  although  L.  (2“'’  S.  ii. 
120.)  implies  that  he  had  not.  For  Thirlwall,  in 
a foot-note  to  his  account  of  Philip’s  manner  of 
treating  the  Olynthian  traitors,  quotes  thus  from 
Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  viii.  208. : 

“’Ek  «0)juw5tas  eiTrwv  *Apt<rTO(^d>»ovs*  Ot  Maxeddi'c?’, 

a/xa0et5,  ^a<rt  ttjv  <TKd<li7}V»* 

Limus  Ldtum. 

Bliswortli. 

Tolhooth  (2“^  S.  iii.  389.)  — Wiclif  (Baber’s 
edition)  uses  this  word  twice  : Matt.  ix.  9.,  Mark 
ii.  14.,  to  denote  the  place  where  Matthew  or  Levi 
was  “sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,”  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  was  a booth  or  shed,  in  which  sat  the 
collector  of  certain  tolls ; accordingly,  in  the  Imp. 
Diet.,  we  find  : — 

“ Toli.booth.  In  Scotland  the  old  word  for  a burgh- 
jail,  so  called  because  that  was  the  name  originally  given 
to  a temporary  hut  of  boards  erected  in  fairs  or  maikets 
in  which  the  customs  or  duties  were  collected,  and  where 
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such  as  did  not  pay,  or  were  chargeable  with  some  breach 
of  the  law  in  buying  or  selling,  were  confined  till  repara- 
tion was  made.” 

J.  Eastwood. 

Although  this  word  may  be  traced  to  the  Saxon, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  have  it  from  the 
Danish  Toldhod,  a custom-house,  from  Told,  toll, 
duty,  custom,  and  Bod,  shop,  warehouse,  booth, 
stall.  The  custom-house  at  Copenhagen  is  called 
the  Toldbod.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Wading  Street  (2“'*  S.  iii.  390.)  — We  were 
taught  at  school  to  consider  this  name  a corrup- 
tion of  Strata  Vitelliana,  from  the  road  having 
been  made  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius. 
Spelraan,  however,  following  Hoveden,  says  it 
is  the  paved  road  which  the  sons  of  King  Wethle 
constructed  through  England  from  the  Eastern 
Sea  to  the  Western.  J.  Eastwood. 

Pasquinades  (2"“*  S.  iii.  349.  415.)  — On  this 
subject  one  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
one  of  those  numerous  publications  after  (and  a 
long  way  after)  the  Punch  mould,  called  Pasquin 
(the  first  number  of  which  was  published  on 
January  26,  1850,  and  whose  career  was  a very 
short  one),  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  cover, 
drawn  by  Gavarni.  In  its  inimitable  design,  the 
clever  Frenchman  (whose  name  of  Gavarni,  by 
the  way,  is  a mere  worn  de  plume')  has  represented 
the  tailor  Pasquino,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  his 
shop-board,  surrounded  by  evidences  of  his  trade, 
and  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a pasquinade, 
the  merry  expression  of  his  face  denoting  that  his 
lampoon  is  a humorous  one.  The  upper  portion 
of  his  body  is  shaded  by  a projecting  blind,  on 
which  is  his  name.  Behind,  appears  the  pedestal 
of  a statue,  and  “ the  stumps  of  old  Pasquin,”  as 
Evelyn  calls  them.  The  drawing  of  this  design 
is  very  masterly  and  original.  The  introductory 
remarks  in  the  opening  number  explain  the  origin 
of  the  name  “ Pasquin.”  They  state  (in  addition 
to  what  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages)  that 
the  tailor  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  statue 
“ ‘ many  years  since,*  says  Paresio,  in  his  An- 
tiquities of  Rome,  published  in  1600.” 

Pasquin  was  preceded  (in  1848)  by  a similar 
publication  called  The  Puppet-Show,  which  is  also 
noticeable  for  its  cover,  another  masterly  and 
striking  design  by  Gavarni.  The  current  number 
of  The  Quarterly  gives  a list  of  rival  publications 
to  Punch.  This  list  might,  however,  be  greatly 
extended.  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A. 

Italian  Opera  (2“'^  S.  ill.  230.  415.)  — I have  in 
my  library  a copy  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  an 
Opera  as  it  is  performed  at  the  Queens  Theatre  in 
the  Hoymarhet,  4to.,  1709,  in  which  the  actors 
sung  in  Italian  and  English,  and  the  absurdity  is 
heightened  by  its  being  so  printed  ! The  dj'amatis 


persona  contains  the  names  of  the  singers  as  fol- 
lows : Signor  Cavaliero  Nicolini  Grimaldi,  Signor 
Valentino  Urbani,  Mr.  Ramondon,  Mr.  Turner, 
Signora  Margarita,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mrs.  Tofts,  and 
The  Baroness.  The  music  was  by  Scarlatti,  and 
the  libretto  by  Owen  Swiny. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

^'■Concur,"  Condog"  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  405.)  — Has 
any  one  traced  this  joke  to  its  origin  ? for  Dr. 
Littleton  was  not  the  inventor ; at  least,  not  the 
first  who  played  it  off. 

Turn  to  the  third  scene  in  the  third  act  of 
Lillie’s  Galathea,  a play  anterior  to  Shakspeare’s 
time,  and  you  will  find  : 

“ Alchymist.  So  it  is;  and  often  doth  it  happen  that 
the  just  proportion  of  tlie  fire  and  all  things  concur. 

“ Rilph.  Concur,  Condog : I will  away. 

“ Alchymist.  Then  away.” 

T.  S. 

Natures  Moidd  (2”d  S.  ii.  225.)  --  Add,  Earl  of 
Surrey's  Poems : A Praise  of  his  Love,  vv.  3,  4. ; 

“I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature’s  plaint. 

When  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould. 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint : 

With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry. 

And  what  she  said,  I know  it,  I. 

“ I know  she  swore  with  raging  mind. 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 

There  was  no  loss,  by  law  of  kind. 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 

And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain, 

‘ She  could  not  make  the  like  again.’  ” 

Ibid.  Of  the  Death  of  S’-.  Tho.  Wyatt  (Ho.  2.), 

V.  8. : 

“ A valiant  corpse,  where  force  and  beauty  met : 
Happj’-,  alas ! too  happy,  but  for  foes ; 

Lived,  and  ran  the  race  that  Nature  set ; _ ^ 

Of  manhood’s  shape,  where  she  the  mould  did  lose.” 

Ache. 

St.  Chrysostom  and  Aristophanes  (2°'’  S.  iii.  246.) 
— Mr.  dTevelyan  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  a prize  essay  (1806),  alludes  to  the 
saint’s  liking  for  the  witty  Athenian  : ■ — 

“ Te  vero,  Menandre,  cariorem  habeo  quia  in  sum  ffisti- 
mationis  clientelam  te  suscepit  divinum  Pauli  ingenium. 
Vellem  tibi  quoque,  ut  Aristophani*,  sacrum  illud  patro- 
cinium  idem  praebuisset  monumentum  ! ” 

^ E.  H.  A. 

'•'■An  Epistle  of  Comfort"  (2"'^  S.  iii.  376.)  — 
This  work  is  presumed  to  be  by  the  martyr  South- 
well,  and  the  same  as  that  assigned  to  him  by 
Dodd  by  the  title  of  A Consolation  for  Catholics 
imprisoned  on  account  of  Religion.  See  Turnbull  s 
edition  of  SouthwelCs  Poems,  Memoir,  p.  xxxv. 

M.  L. 

Lincoln’s  Inn.  

* “Sc.  Chrysostom,  (he  adds  in  a note)  cui  Aristoph. 
Comoed.  maxime  fuerunt  in  deliciis ; et  ob  hanc  rem  ad- 
huc  durasse  creduntur.”  — Prutusiones,  p.  43. 
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The  Family  of  Lee  (2"'*  S.  iii.  388.) — This 
family  is  an  ancient  one  in  the  county  of  Cheshire. 
It  takes  its  surname  from  the  Lordship  of  Lee,  in 
the  parish  of  Wibonbury  in  that  county.  A long 
account  of  this  family  is  given  in  Lodge’s  Peerage^ 
edit.  1789  (vol.  iv.  p.  197.).  He  there  states  that 
Sir  Walter  at  Lee,  Knt.,  who  lived  towards  the 
close  of  Edward  III.’s  reign,  left  issue  Sir  John 
Lee  of  Lee  Hall,  whose  son  and  heir  Sir  John  was 
father  of  Thomas,  and  to  him  succeeded  John  of 
Lee  Hall,  who  married  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Hockwell  of  Hockwell  Hall,  in  Chester, 
Knt.,  and  had  two  sons  : Thomas,  who  succeeded 
at  Lee  Hall,  and  Benedict,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  removed  from  Cheshire  to  Quaren- 
den  in  Bucks.  From  this  branch  were  descended 
the  Lees,  Earls  of  Lichfield  (extinct). 

The  direct  male  line  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  General  Charles  Lee,  the  American 
general.  The  arms  of  the  family,  ar.  a chevron, 
engrailed  between  three  leopards’  heads,  sa.,  are 
to  be  found  in  King’s  Vale  Iloyal  of  England,  edit. 
1656,  who  also  (p.  67.)  makes  mention  of  “the 
Lee”  in  the  parish  of  Wibonbury  as  an  ancient 
seat  of  knights  and  esquires  of  that  name. 

A junior  branch  of  this  family  is  now  repre- 
sented by  John  Hutchinson  Lee  of  Bandon  Lodge, 
Torquay  (see  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  edit.  1857, 
p.  678.).  A.  T.  L. 

Braose  Family  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  331.  412.)  — A full 
account  of  this  family  from  the  time  of  their  com- 
ing over  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror 
till  their  extinction  in  the  male  line  by  the  death 
of  Thomas  de  Braose,  19  Rich.  II.  (1396)  will  be 
found  in  my  History  of  Tetbury,  pp.  61 — 70.,  which 
will  be  published  early  next  month.  Further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  family,  besides  the  re- 
ferences given  by  <I>,  will  be  found  in  Collectanea 
Genealogica  et  Topographica,  vol.  vi.  The  Cotes 
of  Woodcote,  co.  Salop,  are  now  the  representa- 
tives of  this  family,  through  the  female  line  ; Alice 
de  Braose,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  de  Braose,  hav- 
ing married  Ralph  de  S.  Owen,  whose  great-great- 
great  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Dounton,  married 
John  Cotes  of  Cotes,  co.  Stafford,  High  Sheriff  of 
Stafford,  35  Hen.  VI.  The  pedigree  is  given  in 
full,  p.  249.  of  the  History  of  Tetbury.  Margaret, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Braose,  held  in  dower 
the  manor  of  Tetbury  (Calend.  Inquis.  post  mor- 
tem 23  Hen.  II.).  She  married,  secondly.  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  and  died  23  Hen.  VI.  (1445).  It 
was  by  this  marriage  the  manor  of  Tetbury  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Berkeley  family. 

Giles  de  Braose,  the  son  of  William  de  Braose 
and  Maud  de  S.  W alerick  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Catherine’s,  West- 
minster, Sept.  24,  1200,  &c.,  died  Kov.  13,  1216, 
and  was  buried  in  Hereford  Cathedral  (Le  Neve’s 
Fasti  Eccles.  Angl.,  p,  458.).  Alfked  T.  Lee. 


Hawkins’s  Troublesome  Voyage  (2"^  S.  ill.  311.) 

— Mr.  Bates  refers  to  “the  Voyage  of  John 
Hawkins  in  1567  and  1568,”  which  he  has  been 
unable  to  find,  and  which  he  thinks  “ might  con- 
tain something  decisive  on  this  point,”  i.e.  tobacco. 
He  will  find  it  in  Hakluyt’s  Voy.,  vol.  iii.  p.  521., 
ed.  1600,  at  the  Lib.  Brit.  Mus.  It  contains  no- 
thing about  tobacco : in  truth,  the  wretched 
voyagers  on  that  occasion  had  something  else  to 
do  instead  of  observing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives.  It  is  the  narrative  of  one  of  Haw- 
kins’s slave-trade  expeditions  ; and  if  such  suffer- 
ings as  our  ancestors  then  endured  in  the  horrid 
traffic  had  always  attended  the  trade,  doubtless 
America  and  the  islands  would  not  now  be  ex- 
piating the  penalty  of  that  crime  which  resulted 
from  the  benevolence  of  Las  Casas.  The  title  of 
the  tract  is  curious  : 

“The  Third  troublesome  Voyage  made  with  the  Jesus 
of  Lubeck,  the  Minion,  and  foure  other  Ships,  to  the  Parts 
of  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  Yeeres  15G7  and 
15G8,  by  M.  John  Hawkins.” 

Think  of  a modern  slave-dealer  ending  the  nar- 
rative of  a disastrous  voyage  as  follows  : 

“ If  all  the  miseries  and  troublesome  affaires  of  this 
sorrowfull  voyage  should  be  perfectly  and  thoroughly 
written,  there  should  neede  a painefull  man  with  his  pen, 
and  as  great  a time  as  he  had  that  wrote  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  Martyrs.  John  Hawkins.  ( !)  ” 

But  we  must  not  pass  judgment  on  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  battle  of  life  according  to  our  en- 
larged theoretic  development. 

Andrew  Steinmetz. 

Henry  Atherton,  M.T).  (2"^  S.  iii.  407.)  — Dr. 
Atherton  was  the  last  who  held  the  office  of 
Town’s  Physician  at  Newcastle,  for  which  he  had 
a salary  allowed  him  from  the  corporation.  “ He 
was,”  says  Bourne,  in  his  History  of  Nevicastle, 
“confessed  a man  very  knowing  in  his  profession, 
and  of  great  piety  and  religion.”  The  lesser  flagon 
at  All  Saints’  Church,  Newcastle,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : “Deo  O.  M.  et  omnium  sanc- 
torum sacello  dicat  consecratque  H.  Atherton, 
M.D.,  Dec.  25,  1697.” 

Dr.  Atherton  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  in 
1673  ; and  old  Antony  AVood  informs  us  that  he 
was  the  author  of  The  Christian  Physician  (Lond., 
1683,  8vo.),  a work  of  which  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  any  copy  is  yet  extant.  Dr. 
Atherton’s  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Atherton,  who 
was  born  in  Newcastle,  and  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  there,  was  for  many  years  Fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Little  Canfield,  in  Essex. 

E.  H.  A. 

Passage  from  Bishop  Berkeley  (2°**  S.  iii.  427.) 

— Bishop  Berkeley,  while  penning  this  passage, 
had  probably  in  view  the  Clarke  and  Leibnitz 
Letters  (pub.  1717),  in  which  reference  is  made 
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j to  certain  statements  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  regard- 
’ ing  the  tenacity  of  fluids,  the  decrease  of  the 
I various  motions  tivat  are  in  the  world,  the  pro- 
I bability  of  an  increase  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
I planetary  motions,  aintil  the  present  system  of 
> Nature  shall  want  a maniim  emendatricem,  As- 
J suming  the  truth  of  these  statements,  on  the  one 
hand  Leibnitz  asserted  that  a want  of  foresight  in 
the  Creator  might  be  inferred,  while  Clarke  on  the 

i other  h.and  argued  that  a continuation  of  immuta- 
bility in  the  universe  might  be  construed  to  prove 
the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  to  e.xclude  the 
providence  of  God.  John  Husband. 

Souls  (2"*'  S.  iii.  307.)  — The  green  hair  streak, 
Theda  I'ubi,  the  under  side  of  whose  wings  is  green, 
( is,  I believe,  the  only  English  butterfly  of  that 
I,  colour.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
1 “ little  green  thing”  of  the  Gloucestershire  child, 

(must  be  the  oak  moth,  Tortrix  viridana,  whose 
myriads  of  leaf-rolling  larvae  disfigure  our  oaks  so 
I often,  and  the  tender  green  of  whose  beautiful 

I little  wings  must  have  been  noticed  and  admired 
often  during  a woodland  walk  in  July  or  August. 

, W.  J.  Beenuard  Smith. 

I Temple. 

The  Game  of  Clossynge  (2"“^  S.  iii.  367.)  — The 
j game  of  dossynge  is  the  one  frequently  called  in 
! ancient  statutes  doish,  or  dosh,  which  seems  to 
1 have  been  the  same  as  hayles,  or  keiles,  or  at  least 
) exceedingly  like  it.  Cloish  was  played  with  pins, 

• which  were  thrown  at  with  a bowl  instead  of  a 
! truncheon,  and  probably  differed  only  in  name 
i from  the  nine-pins  of  the  present  time.  This 
I game  is  prohibited  by  17  Edw.  IV.  cap.  3 ; 18  and 
20  Hen.  VIII.,  &e.  (Strutt).  In  the  Narrative  of 
1 Louis  of  Bruges,  Lord  Grautkuyse,  in  Archceologia, 
i 1836,  p.  277.)  is  the  following  passage  : 

“ Edward  IV.  had  the  lord  of  Grauthuyse  brought  to  the 
\ queen’s  own  withdrawing  room,  where  she  and  her 
! ladies  were  playing  at  the  morteaulx  [a  game  probably 
; resembling  bowls],  and  some  of  her  ladies  were  playing 
* Jit  closheys  of  ivory  [nine-pins  made  of  ivory].” 

J.  Y. 

May  Kittens  and  May  Ducks  (P*  S.  iii.  20.  84.) 
— As  in  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Hampshire,  so  it  is 
considered  extremely  unlucky  by  the  old  wives  of 
I Pembrokeshire  to  rear  kittens  which  are  born  in 
the  month  of  May.  They  are  called  “ May  chetts  ” 
(an  evident  corruption  of  the  word  “ chatte  ”), 
and  are  popularly  believed  to  carry  toads  and 
adders  into  the  house.  This  playful  peculiarity 
of  theirs  would  make  them  anything  but  agreeable 
companions.  Ducks  which  are  hatched  in  May 
are  obnoxious  to  a similar  prejudice.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  they  never  thrive,  and  are  particularly 
li.able  to  paralysis  of  the  legs.  Upon  what  legend 
or  tradition  can  so  absurd  a belief  be  founded  ? 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


Spinettes  (2”'*  S.  iii.  111.)  — At  the  Norfolk 
Arms  Inn,  at  Arundel,  there  is  a curious  old 
hai-psichord  that  might  perhaps  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  persons  inquiring  into  spinettes  and 
other  musical  instruments  of  the  same  date. 

Meletes. 

Eminent  Artists  who  have  been  Scene  Painters 
(2°“^  S.  iii.  46.)— Add  to  my  previous  list  the  name 
of  Philip  James  de  Loutherbourg,  who,  like  Stan- 
field and  Roberts,  was  a scene-painter  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A. 

Quotation  Wanted : “ Oh  Great  Corrector f ^c. 
(2"'*  S.  iii.  448.)  — The  quotation  wanted  by  F. 
M.  H.  will  be  found  in  The  Tivo  Noble  Kinsmen 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Act  V.  Sc.  1.,  at  the 
close. 

“ Oh  great  eorrector  of  enormous  times. 

Shaker  of  o’er-rank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  healst  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sicli,  and  curs’t  the  world 
O’  the  pleurisy  of  people,”  &c. 

Mr.  Darley  points  to  this  passage,  and  some 
others  in  the  first  three  scenes  of  the  fifth  act,  as 
favourable  to  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare 
may  have  contributed  to  this  play ; so  much  more 
do  they  resemble  Shakspeare’s  “large  manner,” 
both  in  thought  and  versification,  than  the  style  of 
Fletcher.  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan. 


fHt^rpITaneou^. 

notes  on  recent  book  sales. 

Messr.s.  Sotheby  & Wilkinson  disposed  of  the  fol- 
lowing Theological  and  Historical  Works  at  their  sale  on 
June  5th  and  Gth,  1857  : — 

No.  294.  Hooker  (Richard)  of  the  Lawes  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Politie,  eyght  Books,  J.  WinJet.  The  Fifth  Book, 
&c.  1597.  First  Edition,  very  rare.  Fob,  in  1 vol.  21.6s. 

Four  books  only  were  published  at  first,  though  the 
title  mentioned  eight.  There  is  no  date  to  the  four 
books,  but  they  appeared  in  1594. 

295.  Hooker  (R.)  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Politie, 
eight  books.  Second  Edition  of  the  Four  Books,  scarce. 
J.  WinJet.  1604.  The  Fifth  Book,  First  Edition,  scarce. 
Calf,  fob,  in  1 vob  16s. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Four  Books,  and  little  known. 
Mr.  Keble  had  not  seen  a copy  when  he  published 
his  first  edition.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  first  edi- 
tion, containing  one  page  more.  The  notice  of  errata, 
too,  is  couched  in  almost  the  same  terms.  Spencer 
was  the  editor. 

296.  Hooker  (R.)  of  the  Lawes  of  Ecclesiastical  Politie, 
eight  Books.  (Book  I.  to  V.)  Engraved  title  by  Hole. 
Fob  1611.  3s. 

This  is  a reprint  of  Spencer’s  edition  of  the  Four  Books. 
It  is  the  third  edition  of  the  Four  Books,  and  the 
second  edition  of  the  Fifth.  The  edition  is  scarce, 
and  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Keble  on  the  publication 
of  his  first  edition.  The  date  occurs  on  the  title  to 
Book  V.  With  the  volume  is  the  Book  of  Homilies, 
Black-letter,  1623. 

297.  Hooker  (R.)  of  the  Lawes  of  Ecclesiastical  Politie, 
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the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Books.  First  Edition.  4to. 
1648.  8s. 

Mr.  Keble  had,  on  the  publication  of  his  first  edition, 
seen  only  the  title  of  1650.  The  Books  appeared  in 
1648. 

338.  Jordan  (T.)  A Box  of  Spikenard  newly  Broken; 
or  the  Celebration  of  Christmas  Daj’’  proved  to  be  pious 
and  lawful,  &c.  The  Second  Edition  enlarged,  with  a 
Preface,  written  since  the  happy  retain  of  King  Charles 
the  Second.  By  T.  Jordan,  Student  in  Physick.  Very 
rare.  Printed  for  the  Author.  1661.  11.15s. 

The  above  work  is  undescribed,  being  unknown  to 
Watt,  Lowndes,  and  Orme.  It  was  evidently  issued 
by  Thomas  Jordan,  the  “City  Poet,”  and  not  by 
Thomas  Malpas,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  of 
the  Treatise  forming  the  subject  of  the  book,  caused 
by  the  adverse  opinions  of  K.  Baxter,  in  respect  to 
the  celebration  of  Christmas-day.  The  Treatise  by 
Malpas  is  preceded  by  twenty  leaves  (one  ivanting, 
probably  a second  title,)  of  prefatory  matter  from  the 
pen  of  Jordan.  It  comprises  a dedication  and  an 
address  “To  the  Reader,”  the  latter  dated  “ Stowe- 
bridge,  April  2,  1660.”  Two  Poems  “On  Christmas 
Day,”  and  Two  Poetical  Addresses,  the  one  “ Author 
ad  Libellum,”  and  the  other  “Liber  ad  Lectorem,” 
are  also  among  the  prefatory  pieces. 

Not  having  seen  or  heard  of  these  Fugitive  Pieces  b5’’ 
Jordan  the  Poet,  the  preceding  note  of  the  work  may 
be  interesting. 

400.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c. ; the  Psalter,  &c. ; 
the  Constitutions  and  Canons;  Metrical  Psalms.  Folio. 
1706.  5s. 

A rare  edition,  containing  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
reign,  the  form  “At  the  Healing.”  Many  of  the 
initial  letters  are  representations  of  events  recorded 
in  Scripture.  It  was  the  last  edition  before  the  union 
with  Scotland,  and  in  the  Office  for  Nov.  5,  the  words 
“ The  Realm,”  are  erased  with  a pen,  according  to 
the  change  introduced,  and  the  word  “ England  ” is 
substituted.  A few  leaves  are  mended. 

474.  Parsons  (R.)  Three  Conversions  of  England,  with 
all  the  Supplements.  Very  rare.  3 vols.  12mo.  1603 — 
1604.  31.  15s. 

An  important  work,  intended  as  a reply  to  Foxe’s  Mar- 
tyrology. 

475.  Parte  (A.)  of  a Register,  contayning  sundrie  Me- 
morable Matters  written  by  divers  Godly  and  Learned, 
&c.  Black-letter.  4to.  n.  d.  51. 

A very  rare  work.  With  it  is  one  of  the  Mar-Prelate 
Tracts,  “ Oh,  read  over,  D.  John  Bridges ; or  an  Epi- 
tome,” &c.  Printed  over  sea  in  Europe,  within  two 
furlongs  of  a Bouncing  Priest,  at  the  cost  and  charges 
of  M.  Marprelate. 

639.  Rogers  (Thomas)  the  English  Creede  consenting 
with  the  True  Auncient  Catholique  and  Apostolique 
Church  to  all  the  Points  and  Articles  of  Religion  which 
everie  Christian  is  to  knowe  and  believe  that  would  be 
saved.  The  first  part,  allowed  by  Auctoritie,  John  Win- 
Jet for  Andrew  Maunsel,  1585.  The  English  Creede  con- 
senting, &c.,  second  part,  Robert  Walde-grave  for  Andrew 
Maunsel.  1587.  Very  rare.  Fol.,  in  1 vol.  11.  9s. 

A most  important  work.  It  appeared  in  1607  in  a 
different  form,  but  this  his  first  book  is  but  little 
known.  When  Archbishop  Laud  delivered  his  Star 
Chamber  Speech  in  1637,  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
Articles  containing  the  disputed  clause  in  the  20th 
which  he  discovered  was  that  of  1593.  It  occurs  in 
some  editions  of  copies  of  1571,  and  it  is  found  in  this 
work,  which  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  know’u 
to  Laud,  or  it  would  have  been  adduced  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  The  work  consists  of  the  Articles,  with 
proofs,  authorities,  and  notes. 


540.  Rowe  (John)  Tragi-Comoedia,  being  a brief  rela- 
tion of  the  strange  and  wonderful  hand  of  God,  discovered 
at  Witney,  in  the  Comedy  acted  there,  February  3rd, 
where  there  were  some  slaine,  many  hurt,  with  several 
other  remarkable  passages.  Together  with  what  was 
preached  in  three  Sermons  on  that  occasion,  by  John 
Rowe,  of  C.  C.  C.  in  Oxford,  Lecturer  in  the  town  of 
Witney.  Very  rare.  Half  morocco,  4to.  1653.  15s. 

The  narrative  is  exceedingly  curious.  The  play  of 
Mucedorus  was  acted  in  a loft  at  Witnej’,  as  the 
author  says,  while  some  persons  were  holding  a Fast 
in  Oxford,  when  the  floor  gave  way.  A plan  of  the 
loft  is  given  in  a woodcut. 

577.  Smart  (Peter)  A Short  Treatise  of  Altars,  Altar- 
Furniture,  Altar-Cringing,  and  Musick  of  all  the  Quire, 
Singing  Men  and  Choristers,  when  the  Holy  Communion 
was  administered  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  by 
Prebendaries  and  Petty  Canons  in  Glorious  Capes  em- 
broidered with  Images,  1629,  written  at  the  time  by  Peter 
Smart,  &c.  Half  morocco,  4to.  16s. 

This  work  was  put  forth  without  any  other  title  than 
that  which  is  here  given.  It  is  a sort  of  heading  on 
the  first  page.  The  book  is  perfect.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  List  of  Smart’s  Works 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  of  great  rarit}'. 

626.  Watson  (William)  A True  Relation  of  Faction 
begun  at  Wisbech,  by  Fa.  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a 
Jesuite,  1595 ; and  continued  since  by  Fa.  Walley,  alias 
Garnet,  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  and  by 
Fa.  Parsons  in  Rome,  with  their  adherents;  against  us 
the  Secular  Priests  their  Brethren  and  Fellow'  Prisoners, 
that  Disliked  of  Noveltie,  and  thought  it  dishonourable 
to  the  ancient  Ecclesiasticall  Discipline  of  the  Catholike 
Church,  that  Secular  Priests  should  be  governed  by 
Jesuits.  Half  morocco,  4to.  Newly  imprinted.  1601. 
10s. 

This  is  a most  important  volume,  as  giving  an  account, 
by  an  actor  therein,  of  the  disputes  among  the  Priests 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Dod  evidently  had  not 
seen  this  volume.  It  was  unknown  to  Watt  and 
Lowndes.  As  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Dod,  it  must 
be  ver}'  rare. 

643.  Wilson  (Lea)  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalms,  and 
other  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English,  in  the 
Collection  of  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  1845.  51.  17s.  6d. 

This  copy  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  Parker 
Society.  The  circumstance  is  mentioned  on  fl3'-leaf. 
It  is  bound  in  cloth.  Very  few  copies  were  printed. 

Works  by  the  Nonjurors,  at  the  same  Sale. 

68.  Brett  (Thomas)  A Collection  of  the  Principal  Li-  ^ 
turgies  used  by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  celebration  " 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  &c.  Calf,  8vo.  1720.  15s. 

John  Wesley’s  copy,  with  his  autograph,  and  a page 
and  half  of  notes  in  his  hand.  One  is  very  remark- 
able. Alluding  to  a passage  in  Brett  relative  to  two 
apparently  contrary  rules  in  one  point,  the  Rubric 
and  the  Homil}',  he  saj's,  “ As  if  any  particular  sen- 
tence of  the  Homily  were  equally  a rule  with  the 
Common  Prayer.  Yet  I ow'n  I regard  the  Homilies, 
more  than  any  Father  whatever  uninspired  in  matter 
of  doctrine,  and  more  than  alt  the  Fathers  put  to- 
gether in  matters  of  practice.  — J.  Wesley.”  Weslej’ 
has  other  notes  equally  curious. 

118.  Campbell  (Archibald,  a Nonjuring  Bishop)  The 
Doctrine  of  a Middle  State  between  Death  and  the  Re- 
surrection, &c.  Uncut,  folio.  1721.  10s. 

One  leaf  is  wanting  in  the  middle,  but  the  volume  is 
very  important.  This  was  the  second  edition,  and  a 
third  was  contemplated  by  the  author,  who  had  pre- 
pared corrections  for  the  work.  The  present  copy 
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was  the  property  of  Cartwright,  one  of  tlie  last  of 
the  Nonjuring  Bishops,  and  Campbell’s  corrections 
are  inserted  by  him  in  the  margins.  All  particulars 
are  given  on  a fly-leaf  by  Cartwright,  and  there  are 
some  notes  by  Cartwright  himself.  They  are  written 
in  red  ink.  Cartwright’s  name  occurs  on  the  fly- 
leaf. 

201.  Deacon,  the  Nonjuror.  A compleat  Collection  of 
Devotions,  both  Public  and  Private,  in  Two  Parts.  1734. 
21.  7s. 

This  is  the  general  title ; and  each  part  has  a separate 
title,  and  also  the  Appendix,  making  four  titles.  This 
is  the  case  of  ordinary  copies. 

The  present  copy  is  different  and  probably  unique.  It 
has  the  usual  titles;  but  it  has  also  a fifth  title  of  a 
very  remarkable  character,  viz.  “ The  Order  of  the 
Divine  Offices  of  the  Orthodox  British  Church,  con- 
taining the  Holy  Liturgy,  &c.  &c.,  as  authorised  by 
the  Bps.  of  the  said  Church.”  This  title  could  not 
have  been  circulated,  for  it  would  have  raised  a storm 
against  the  party,  since  it  brands,  by  implication, the 
Church  of  England  as  unorthodox.  It  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  the  consent  of  the  other  Bishops  is 
mentioned.  This  copy  also  has  a leaf  of  Proper 
Psalms,  printed  on  one  side  only,  which  does  not 
occur  in  ordinary  copies. 

The  volume  was  presented  by  Cartwright,  the  last 
JSTonjuring  Bishop,  to  Mr.  Prythereck.  In  Cart- 
wright’s hand  is  the  following  memorandum  : 

“ To  his  worthy  and  much  esteemed  Friend,  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Prythereck. 

“From  Wm.  Cartwright,  E.  0.  B.  P. 

“ After  Mr.  Prythereck’s  death,  this  book  was  given 
back  to  me  at  my  request.  W.  C.” 

Cartwright  died  in  1799,  and  on  his  dying  bed  was  re- 
conciled to  the  Church  of  England,  receiving  the 
communion  from  Mr.  Rowland.  It  is  evident  that 
the  volume  was  presented  to  Rowland  by  Cartwright, 
for  on  the  page  opposite  to  the  above  memorandum 
is  the  following : “ \V.  G.  Rowland,  1800.” 

The  book  is  uncut  and  in  boards.  A small  hole  is 
burnt  in  one  leaf,  as  if  from  a candle  by  reading  in 
bed.  It  is  a volume  of  great  interest,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  particular  title  was  not  intended  for 
circulation.  It  must  have  been  greatly  valued  by 
Cartwright,  or  he  would  not  have  requested  it  after 
the  death  of  his  friend.  No  similar  copy  can  be 
traced,  and  the  present  is  probably  unique  with 
respect  to  the  title.  It  is  also  of  extreme  interest  as 
the  book  of  the  last  Nonjuring  Bishop. 

[For  some  notices  of  Dr.  Thomas  Deacon  and  Wil- 
liam Cartwright,  Nonjuring  bishops,  see  “N.  & 
Q.,”  1>'  S.  xii.  85. ; 2®<i  S.  i.  175.  339.] 

279.  Hickesii  (Guil.)  Institutiones  Grammaticaj  Anglo- 
Saxonicse,  Ac.  Vellum,  4to.  1C89.  5s. 

This  copy  was  presented  to  a Mr.  Leers,  whose  name  is 
written  bj'  Hickes.  In  the  margins,  also,  are  various 
MS.  corrections  aud  additions  in  the  handwriting  of 
Hickes.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  intended  for 
a new  edition. 

280.  Hickesii  (G.)  Linguarum  Yett.  Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus,  &c.  3 vols.,  portrait,  numerous  plates,  large 
paper,  a very  fine  copy,  russia  by  Kalthmber.  Oxon., 
1705.  ol.  19s. 

281.  Hickes  (G.)  Devmtions  in  the  Antient  Way  of 
Offices,  with  Psalms  and  Hymns.  The  third  edition,  fine 
copy,  red  morocco,  with  frontispiece  and  the  tunes  which 
are  often  wanting,  12mo.  1706.  4s. 

282.  Hickes  (G.)  Sermons.  2 vols.,  calf,  8vo.  1713.  1/. 

Several  of  the  Sermons  had  been  published  by  the 

author  himself.  The  republication  was  edited  by 


Spinkes,  who  merely  reprinted  the  Sermons  without 
any  allusion  to  a change  of  views  in  the  author.  The 
present  copj'  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Archibald 
Campbell,  the  Nonjuring  Bishop,  who  has  written 
various  notes  in  the  margin.  He  condemns  Spinkes 
for  the  republication,  stating  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  change  in  some  of  Hickes's  opinions.  Each  note 
is  formally  signed  by  Campbell : “ Ita  tester  Archib. 
Campbell.”  They  detail  conversations  with  Hickes 
on  the  changes  which  his  opinions  had  undergone. 
These  volumes,  therefore,  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  for  ming  an  estimate  of  Hickes’s  views  and 
characters. 

357.  Leslie  (Charles)  an  Answer  to  a Book  intituled 
the  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  under  the  late 
King  James’  government,  in  which  their  carriage  towards 
him  is  justified,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  endea- 
vouring to  be  freed  from  his  government,  and  of  submit- 
ting to  their  present  Majesties  is  demonstrated.  Frontis- 
piece, large  copy,  margins  uncut,  4to.  1692. 

This  work  is  very  rare.  It  is  anonymous,  but  its 
author  was  Leslie,  the  Nonjuror.  On  the  title  is 
written  a sentence  from  Juvenal,  which  appears  to 
be  in  the  hand  of  the  author.  The  corrections  also 
at  pp.  15.  51.  91.  151.  160.  and  188.,  are  in  his  hand. 
A name  has  been  torn  from  the  bottom  of  the  title, 
which  was  probably  Leslie’s,  or  that  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  book  was  presented. 

358.  Leslie  (C.)  a Sermon  preached  at  Chester  against 
marriages  in  different  Communions,  by  Charles  Leslie, 
and  the  same  subject  further  prosecuted  by  Henry  Dod- 
well,  M.A.  Calf,  8vo.  1702. 

“The  discourse  against  marriages  in  different  com- 
munions is  known  to  me,  I ought  to  say,  only  from 
Brokesb3’’s  copious  abstract.  That  discourse  is  very 
rare.”  — Macaulay’s  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

[See  “N.  & Q.”  2'”i  S.  i.  49.] 

359.  Leslie  (C.)  Theological  Works.  2 vols.,  V'ery  fine 
copy  with  stamped  sides,  calf,  fol.  1721. 

394.  Otfice  (An)  for  Penitents,  or  a Form  of  Prayer  fit 
to  be  used  in  Sinful  and  Distracted  Times.  Very  rare, 
calf.  12mo.,  printed  in  the  3'ear  1691.  12s. 

This  work  was  privatelj’  printed.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Watt  or  Lowndes.  The  title  is  within  a black 
border,  and  there  is  a portrait  of  John  Ashton  who 
was  executed  for  treason.  There  is  a prayer  for  the 
King,  i.  e.  James  II.,  though  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

473.  Parker  (Samuel)  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  being  a 
Commentar}-  on  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 5 vols.,  very  scarce,  4to.  Oxford,  1720-1735. 
21.  8s. 

The  work  extends  no  farther  than  the  end  of  Deutero- 
nomy, as  the  learned  author  was  removed  by  death  at 
the  age  of  fiftj-.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  lived  and  died  a Nonjuror  in  Oxford. 
The  present  copy  is  large  and  fine,  and  bound  in 
some  of  the  Oxford  Sheet  Almanacks. 

But  the  present  volumes  are  important  and  interesting, 
as  containing  various  MS.  notes.  One  gentleman 
has  written  an  account  of  Parker’s  death  on  a fly- 
leaf ; and  it  gives  particulars  which  are  not  found  in 
the  printed  account.  He  saj’s,  “ I had  the  honour 
and  happiness  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
Hen.  Fisher.”  The  other  notes  are  by  another  hand, 
but  very  curious.  In  one,  the  writer  says  that  John 
Wesley  had  said,  alluding  to  the  number  of  Non- 
jurors, “ that  Oxford  was  paved  with  the  sculls  of 
Jacobites.”  The  notes  appear  to  have  been  written 
by  Nonjurors. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  BTC. 

As  the  question,  “ Who  wrote  the  Waverley  Novels  ? ” 
which  has  recently  been  discussed,  was  originally  pro- 
mulgated in  “ N.  & Q.,”  we  feel  hound  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Friday, 
June  6th : — 

“ Sir,  — As  the  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Scott,  we  desire  to  offer  to  the  public,  through 
your  journal,  our  full  and  entire  contradiction  of  a report 
which  has  been  circulated,  and  which  claims  for  our 
parents  some  participation,  less  or  more,  in  the  author- 
ship of  the  ‘ Waverley  Novels.’  We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  by  your  giving  publicity  to  our  declaration  that 
these  surmises  are  entirel3'’ false. — -We  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sir,  j'onr  obedient  servants,  Jessie  Huxley,  Anne 
Ruthbefokd  Scott,  Eliza  C.  Peat.  June  8.” 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  by  us,  that  this  Letter  con- 
firms in  every  respect  the  opinion  which  we  gave  upon 
tl»e  subject;  and  which  induced  us  to  bring  to  a close 
the  discussion  of  this  question  in  our  columns. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  such  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  as  “ have  music  in  their  souls,”  that  the  Grand  Festi- 
val at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
enthusiastic  writer  on  the  subject,  “ Handel  in  His 
Giant  Majesty  will  have  a worthy  offering  paid  to  his 
genius,”  will  be  celebrated  by  the  performance  on  Mon- 
day next  of  The  3Iessiah,  on  Wednesday  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, and  on,  Friday  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  What  effects 
may  be  looked  for — from  an  orchestra  consisting  of  2000 
chorus  singers,  being  600  to  each  of  the  four  vocal  parts — ■ 
with  a band  comprising  400  performers,  viz.  150  violins, 
50  each  of  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double  basses,  and 
quadruple  wind-instruments,  thus  forming  with  principal 
singers  an  entire  orchestra  of  nearly  2600  performers, 
with  an  organ  of  extraordinary  power  — when  such  cho- 
ruses as  “ Worthy  is  the  Lamb”  and  “ Hallelujah,”  or 
“ He  trusted  in  God,”  of  The  Messiah  — the  “ Hailstone,” 
the  “ Horse  and  his  Rider,”  or  the  “ Thick  Darkness,” 
choruses  of  Israel  in  Egypt  — the  “Fallen  is  the  Foe,” 
“ Hear  us,  O God,”  “ O Father,”  or  “ We  worship  God,” 
with  the  Hallelujah  of  Judas  Maccabeus — are  given  forth 
in  that  enormous  fabric  on  this  stupendous  and  unpre- 
cedented scale.  Such  volumes  of  sweet  sound  may  well, 
as  Milton  says  — 

“ Dissolve  one  into  ecstacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  our  eyes.” 

This  mention  of  the  Handel  Festival  reminds  us  of  a 
little  volume  which  may  on  this  occasion  be  most  appro- 
priately brought  under  the’  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is 
entitled  Music,  the  Voice  of  Harmony  in  Creation;  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Mary  Jane  Estoourt.  It  is  a selec- 
tion of  passages  from  our  best  writers  in  prose  and  verse, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  “ how  wonderful 
and  incomprehensible  music  is ; and  yet  that  the  nearer 
it  is  traced  to  its  sources,  the  better  it  will  be  understood 
and  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated,  as  a link  connecting 
this  earth  and  heaven.”  Taken  simply  as  a selection 
of  beautiful  passages,  to  show  lioV  music  and  sweet 
poetry  agree,  it  is  a delightful  little  book  for  a drawing- 
room table ; but  to  the  drawing-room  of  a lover  of  music, 
it  will  be  a very  treasure. 

Those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  that  popular  story-book,  Reynard  the  Fox,  a book 
which  ill  its  day  had  probably  as  many  readers  as  Pil- 
grim’s  Progress  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  will  be  aware  that  one 
of  the  most  rare  of  the  many  rare  editions  of  it  has  been 
Soltau’s  English  metrical  version.  It  is  a literary  ca- 
riosity, being  a translation  into  Engiish  doggrel  by  a 
German  ; but,  from  some  reason  or  other,  was  apparently 
withdrawn  from  circulation  soon  after  its  first  publica- 


tion. The  lovers  of  Reynardine  story  have,  however,  to 
thank  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate  for  unearthing  this 
old  Fox;  and  we  would  recommend  those  who  are  col- 
lectors of  Reynards,  as  we  believe  only  a few  copies  have 
been  discovered,  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  Reynard  the 
Fox  — a burlesque  Poem  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  trans- 
lated from  the  Low-  German  Original,  by  D.  W.  Soltau. 

Books  Received.  — The  Metaphysicians,  being  a Me- 
moir of  Franz  Carvel,  Brushmaker,  written  by  himself:  and 
of  Harold  Fremdling,  Esquire,  written  and  now  republished 
by  Francis  Drake,  Esq.,  with  Discussions  and  Revelations 
relating  to  Speculative,  Philosophy,  Morals,  and  Social 
Progress.  These  two  stories,  albeit  they  are  nietaphj'sical 
stories,  well  deserve  perusal.  Mucli  wit,  much  wisdom, 
and  much  right  feeling  and  sound  morality,  will  be  found 
embodied  in  two  narratives  which  are  certainly  of  a very 
original  character. 

The  Barefooted  Maiden.  A Tale,  by  Berthold  Auer- 
bach, illustrated  by  Edward  H.  Wehnert.  Beautifully 
got  up ; this  little  tale,  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
Auerbach,  is  well  calculated  to  increase  the  reputation  of 
its  amiable  author. 

XenophoH's  dlinor  Works,  comprising  the  Agesilaus, 
Iliero,  HScanomicus,  Banquet,  Apology  of  Socrates,  The 
Treatises  on  the  Lacedeemonian  and  Athenian  Governments, 
on  Bevenues  of  Athens,  on  Horsemanship,  on  the  Duties  of 
a Cavalry  Officer,  and  on  Hunting.  Literally  translated 
from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  b}'  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  M R.S.L.,  forms  this  month’s  issue  of 
Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  and  completes  the  translation  of 
Xenophon’s  works  in  that  most  useful  series. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  purchase. 

Dr.  Edward  Young’s  Poeticai.  Works,  2 Vols.  1762. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  can'iaoe  free,  to  be 
sent  to  HIessrs.  Hell  & Dalde,  PublLliers  of  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose  : 

The  Examination  Parers  of  the  Society  op  Arts  for  1856, 

Wanted  by  E.  Qreenwood.  1.  Cornwall  Terrace,  Stratford,  Essex. 

Tales  by  a Barrister,  Second  Edition.  Vol.  I,  C.  Edraands,  151. 
Strand. 

Wanted  by  iley.  C.  Jackson,  17.  Sutton  Place,  Lower  Clapton. 

Zeilleri  Topographic  Galliie,  4 Yols.  Folio.  Vellum.  Frankfort, 
1655,  &c.  Containing  Parts  2, 3,  & 4.  Vol.  II. 

Wanted  by  John  Wilson,  Berwick. 


ta  Carre^pauRciiW.  ’ 

The  length  of  our  Notes  on  Recent  Book  Saxes  must  he  our  apdlugg 
for  the  shortness  of  the  Notes  on  Books  in  our  present  iVb.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  our  intention  to  notify  the  sale  of  rare  volumes  is  so  univer- 
sally approved. 

TV.  T.  The  lines  quoted  by  Sir  James  Graham  — 

“ Men’s  evil  maimers  live  ia  brass  ; tbeir  virtues 
Are  writ  in  water,”  — 

are  from  Shahspeare' s Henry  YIH.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

A.  Ker.  Any  second-hand  bookseller  would  supply  a copy  of  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Respecting  its  authorship,  see  the  General  Index 
to  1st  S.  of  ”N.  & Q.,”  p.  7.,  art.  Anonymous  Works. 

A.  B.  For  the  etymology  of  Handicap,  see  our  1st  S.  xi.  431. 491. 

Errata. -—2nd  S.  iii.  437.  col.  2. 1. 3.  from  bottom, /or  ” Tarsanah  ” 
o'cad  “ Tarsanah  ; ” p.  438.  col.  1. 1.  2.,,  for  " makanal  ” read  "makanat.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  theFubUshers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  Us.  4if.,  which  rg,ay  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  o/"  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186,  Fleet  otuebt,  E.C.;  to  wkOM 
also  CoMMaNscATioKs  FOR  THE  Edixob  skould  oddrossedt 
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j LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  20.  1857. 

i iSotfS. 

“ THE  BENEFIT  OF  CHRIST’s  DEATH.” 

^ A copy  of  a previously  unknown  edition  of  this 
i excessively  rare  book  was  lately  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the 
I liev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  who  politely  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact.  It  had  previously  been  in 
! Bp.  Moore’s  library,  which  King  George  I.  gave  to 
j the  University.  The  title-page  bears  a picture  of 
' the  Crucifixion,  and  the  title  runs  thus  : Tralluto 
I utilissimo  del  Benejicio  di  Giesu  Christo  Crocifisso, 
i uerso  i Christiani,  in  Venetia.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is 
written,  Laura  Waldima,  some  previous  possessor. 
The  table  of  contents  at  the  end  is  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  Venetian  edition  of  1543 
i lately  reprinted  by  me  ; but  otherwise  there  seems 
to  be  no  difference,  except  in  the  orthography  and 
contractions.  The  work  consists  of  eighty  leaves 
j printed  in  Italics,  the  marginal  notes  being  in 
Roman  character.  The  ornamented  letters  at  the 
' head  of  each  chapter  are  identical  with  those  em- 
ployed in  a work  printed  at  Venice  in  1548  by 
I Pauolo  Gherardo,  entitled  Delia  Lettere  amorose  di 
M.  G.  Parabosco,  of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  who  kindly 
' made  out  the  above  interesting  fact,  suggested  to 
me  that  the  Trattato  was  probably  printed  a little 
’ before  1548,  as  the  same  cracks  and  mutilations 
that  occur  in  the  initial  letters  of  that  work  occur 
also,  but  with  additional  injuries  (arising  from  use 
in  the  printing  press)  in  the  Lettere  Amorose.  In 
this  opinion  I entirely  concur.  At  the  same  time, 
the  absence  of  date  and  printer’s  name  makes  it 
probable  that  the  work  was  already  proscribed  ; 
and  consequently  it  may  be  somewhat  posterior  to 
1542,  in  which  year  I conceive  the  first  edition  to 
have  appeared ; and  in  which  indeed  it  must  have 
appeared,  if  Paleario  be  the  author  of  it.  (See  my 
Introduction,  p.  xxxviii.)  This  leads  me  to  notice 
briefly  an  objection  to  that  hypothesis  made  by 
Mr.  Gibbings,  in  his  very  useful  and  learned  work 
entitled  Report  of  the  Trial  and  Martyrdom  of 
Pietro  Carnesecchi  (Dublin,  1856).  The  Italian 
Report,  written  at  the  close  of  1567,  affirms  that 
Carnesecchi  had,  in  1540,  read  R lihro  del  bene- 
ficio  di  Christo,  and  the  writings  of  Valdes  (p.  6.). 
From  this  passage  Mr.  Gibbings  infers,  that  the 
book  was  in  print  in  1540,  and  that  Naples  was 
its  birth-place ; from  which  it  would  of  course 
follow,  that  Paleario  did  not  write  it.  As  to  the 
place  at  which  it  was  first  printed,  the  English 
translator  is  express  for  Venice  ; this  agrees  with 
a MS.  note  in  the  Laibach  copy  of  the  original. 
(See  the  Introduction  to  my  edition,  p.  Ixxii.) 
With  regard  to  the  date,  it  is  possible  enough  that 
the  inquisitors,  writing  twenty-seven  years  after- 
wards, may  have  made  a mistake  of  a year  and  a 
few  months  as  to  the  time  when  Carnesecchi  read 


this  particular  book  ; if  so,  no  more  need  be  said 
about  their  testimony.  But,  although  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  account  of  the 
matter,  it  is  not  even  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
such  a supposition.  The  evidence  of  Vergerio 
indicates  that  more  than  one  hand  was  concerned 
in  the  authorship  of  the  Trattato.  (See  my  Intro- 
duction, p.  xliii.)  It,  doubtless,  proceeded  from 
the  society  in  which  Pole  moved.  Such  a book, 
then,  was  likely  to  have  been  in  MS.,  and  even  in 
some  degree  of  private  circulation,  some  little  time 
before  it  was  in  print : and  it  is  possible  that, 
after  the  book  had  been  printed  and  become  noto- 
rious, the  inquisitors  may  have  discovered  that 
Carnesecchi  had  read  it  while  yet  only  in  MS., 
during  the  time  that  it  was  confidentially  placed 
in  his  hands.  Churchill  Babington. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 


THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

After  my  communication  on  the  sublet  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Waverley  Novels,  which  j'ou  printed  in  your 
Number  of  the  13th  Dec.  185G,  and  after  the  explicit  con- 
tradiction from  far  higher  authority — the  three  daughters 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  — given  in  your  Number  of  last 
week,  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  “ more  last 
words  ” on  this  threadbare  topic.  But  I received  some 
months  ago  a letter  which  gives  so  interesting  an  account 
of  the  composition  of  the  Waverley  Series,  amply  con- 
firming my  statement  of  the  assistance  given  to  Sir  Walter 
by  Mr.  Train,  that  I hope  you  will  deem  it  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  pages  of  your  learned  and  lively  mis- 
cellany, coming  as  it  does  from  my  amiable  friend  Mr 
Skene  of  Rubislaw*,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Walter,  from 
1796  to  the  day  of  his  death. f Mr.  Skene,  I rejoice  to 
say,  is  still  flourishing,  in  a “ green  old  age,”  amid  the 
classic  shades  of  Oxford,  which  he  graces  by  his  anti- 
quarian lore,  his  taste  and  skill  as  a draughtsman,  and 
the  amenity  of  his  disposition  and  manners.  It  was  from 
his  portfolio  of  sketches  and  MS.  notes,  that  Scott  derived 
many  materials  for  Quentin  TJurward ; and  as  this  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  I wonder  that  the  author  of 
Who  Wrote  the  Waverley  JNovels  ? did  not  ascribe  the  pa- 
ternity of  this  romance  to  Mr.  S. ! But  in  case  you 
should  cry  “hold!  — enough!”  I shall  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  we  have  now  “ seen  the  last  ” of 
the  absurd  controversy  created  by  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ; and  that  even  he  will  yield  to  the 
distinct  denial  of  the  three  fair  ladies,  and  the  positive 
contradiction  of  Mr.  S.,  to  whom  Sir  Walter  confided  his 
famous  secret  before  it  was  imparted  to  any  other  person. 

Geo.  Huntly  Gordon. 

“ Oxford,  31st  Dec.,  1856. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“ I have  never  seen  the  Pamphlet  you  allude  to, 
questioning  the  authenticity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  although  I had 
noticed  the  mention  of  some  such  production ; 
which,  however  ingenious  in  argument,  could  not 
in  point  of  fact  be  other  than  utterly  groundless 
and  futile,  and  consequently  not  worth  perusal 

* The  glen  of  Rubi.slaw,  near  Aberdeen,  is  partly  the 
scene  of  Beattie’s  Minstrel. 

t See  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  chaps.  8.  14.  58.  66,  67. 

&c. 
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by  me  at  least,  possessed,  as  I happen  to  be,  of 
proofs  personal  as  well  as  documentary,  arising 
from  my  long,  familiar,  and  confidential  inter- 
course with  Sir  Walter,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  literary  life.  He  kindly  presented  me  with 
copies  of  all  his  works,  poetical  as  well  as  prose, 
as  they  issued  from  the  press  ; and  I may  add, 
that  during  their  composition  I often  sat  beside 
him  while  he  wrote,  and  chiefly  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Waverley  Novels,  which  succeeded 
each  other  with  a rapidity  surprising  even  to  me, 
who  so  often  witnessed  the  unremitting  industry 
and  apparent  facility  with  ■which  the  work  pro- 
gressed. 

“ That  his  brother,  Mr.  Thos.  Scott,  or  his  Lady, 
with  both  of  whom  I was  very  well  acquainted, 
had  any  share  in  these  compositions,  I have  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  consider  altogether  absurd.  The 
pursuits  of  the  two  brothers  were  totally  of  a dif- 
ferent cast,  as  well  as  the  society  they  frequented, 
though  they  were  on  habits  of  perfectly  sincere 
and  brotherly  attachment ; yet,  residing  at  a dis- 
tance from  eaSh  other,  they  seldom  met ; and 
much  as  I was  with  Sir  Walter  during  a forty 
years’  intimacy,  I do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
met  Mr.  Thos.  Scott  at  his  brother’s  house.  His 
daughter,  however.  Miss  Anne  Scott,  was  nearly 
a permanent  inmate  there — a great  and  deserved 
favourite  with  her  uncle. 

“Family  anecdotes  of  early  days,  as  well  as  local 
histories  and  transactions.  Sir  Walter  was  ever 
eager  to  gather  from  any  available  source,  which 
in  his  Tales  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  account ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Mrs.  Thos. 
Scott,  whose  family  was  of  the  county  of  Gallo- 
way, may  have  narrated  to  Sir  Walter  incidents 
of  that  remote  region  of  Scotland.  But  I had  it 
from  Sir  W alter  himself,  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  local  anecdotes  of  the  south-western  dis- 
tricts was  derived  from  his  antiquarian  friend  Mr. 
Joseph  Train ; whom  I also  knew,  and  learnt 
from  Mr.  Train  himself,  that  he  had  done  so,  — an 
aid,  if  so  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  which  many 
of  Sir  Walter’s  friends,  knowing  his  relish  for 
such  information,  were  ever  anxious  to  afford ; 
but  beyond  that,  I have  reason  to  be  morally  cer- 
tain, that  no  one  had  any  hand  whatever  in  Sir 
Walter’s  compositions.  A fact,  in  truth,  which  at 
the  close  of  the  Waverley  Series,  Sir  W’^alter  him- 
self took  the  oppoVtunity,  at  a large  meeting  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  to  silence 
(it  might  have  been  expected  for  ever)  any  un- 
certainty as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  His  words  were  these,  and  I think  my 
memory  is  correct : — ‘ Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  every  word  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  was  written  by  myself,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  one  whatever.'  And  that  de- 
claration remains  on  record  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  of  the  day,  chiefly  of  course  in 


those  of  Edinburgh,  whose  reporters  were  present. 
The  most  correct  of  these  reports  is  still  in  my 
possession,  bound  up  in  a volume  of  Sir  Walter’s 
correspondence  with  myself ; unluckily  not  at 
hand,  being  in  Scotland.  As  to  Mr.  Thos.  Scott, 
I may  add,  that  he  and  his  family  went  to  Canada, 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  five  of  the  Waverley  Series,  to  which  you 
mention  that  the  2nd  Edit,  of  the  pamphlet  now 
confines  the  charge  as  to  authorship ; but  the 
brothers  had  at  that  time  little,  if  any,  intercourse, 
circumstanced  as  they  respectively  were : and 
from  Canada,  Mr.  T.  Scott  never  returned.  And 
if  it  is  now  only  of  the  first  five  of  the  Series  that 
the  authorship  is  questioned,  the  charge  becomes 
equally  superfluous  ; in  support  of  which  there  is 
much  I have  it  in  my  power  to  add,  but  I think  I 
have  said  enough  for  your  purpose,  and  remain. 
My  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

“ James  Skene.* 

“ G.  H.  Gokdon,  Esa.” 


THE  ACCIDENTAL  ORIGIN  OE  CELEBRATED 
PICTURES. 

All  authentic  accounts  relative  to  the  produc- 
tion of  famous  pictures  cannot  fail  to  interest. 
T.  S.’s  interesting  note  on  Wilkie’s  “ Rent  Day” 
S.  iii.  423.),  suggests  my  making  a Note  con- 
cerning another  famous  picture.  Sir  E.  Landseer’s 
“Laying  down  the  Law.”  When  Mr.  Thomas 
Landseer’s  large  mezzotint  engraving  from  this 
picture  was  first  issued,  its  publisher  (M‘Lean) 
distributed  the  usual  circulars  for  subscribers, 
appended  to  which  was  the  following  little  his- 
tory : — 

“ It  may  be  interesting  to  those  Pliilosophers  who  like 
to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
composition.  A French  poodle,  the  ]>roperty  of  Count 
D’Orsay,  was  resting  on  a table  in  the  attitude  repre- 
sented by  the  Artist,  when  it  was  remarked  by  a certain 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  was  present,  and  who,  from 
having  held  the  Seals,  was  certainly  a competent  Judge, 
that  ‘ the  animal  would  make  a capital  Lord  Chancellor.’ 
On  this  hint,  which  seemed  palatable  to  the  artist,  he  set 
to  work ; and  the  result  was  the  celebrated  Picture,  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  portrait 
of  one  of  his  Grace’s  canine  favourites  has  been  added  to 
the  original  group,  and  appears  in  the  Print,  — the  little 
Spaniel  immediately  over  the  highbred  grej’hound,  who 
looks  askance,  with  such  a significant  expression,  at  his 
plebeian  neighbour,  the  Bulldog.” 

Then  follow  some  capital  verses,  “ suggested  by 
this  picture,”  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Hood. 

The  same  painter’s  picture  of  “A  Distinguished 
Member  of  the  Humane  Society”  — so  popular 

[*  The  long  friendship  which  existed  between  Mr.  Skene 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  a value  and  interest  to  this 
Letter  which  may  well  justify  us  in  breaking  our  resolve 
not  to  open  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  any  farther  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  — a question 
which  we  feel  to  be  completely  settled. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


( 
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I from  the  large  and  small  engravings  of  it — is  an 
instance  of  the  power  possessed  by  Sir  E.  Land- 
• seer  to  invest  his  canine  portraits  with  poetical 
accessories.  The  artist  was  struck  with  this  inag- 
>.  nificent  specimen  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  when 
{ dining  with  its  owner,  Mr.  Newman  Smith,  and 
1 said  that  he  should  like  to  paint  its  likeness. 
The  dog  was  therefore  sent  up  to  London ; and, 
lying  upon  a table  in  Landseer’s  studio,  patiently 

(gave  the  requisite  number  of  “sittings.”  The 
accessories  — the  stone  coping  of  the  pier  edge, 
i,  the  iron  link  for  boat-moorings,  the  surge  and 
; flap  of  the  water  beneath,  the  faithful  dog’s  look 
. of  intelligence  as  though  ready  to  spring  into  that 
|i  water  to  save  life,  the  gathering  storm  in  the  sky, 
it  and  the  sea-gulls  flecking  the  dark  clouds  — these 
- add  that  charm  to  the  picture  which  appeals  at 

I once  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  None 
but  an  artist  of  the  highest  powers  of  imagination 
could  have  conceived  such  accessories,  and  none 
could  more  truthfully  have  depicted  them.  The 
' name,  too  (“  A Distinguished  Member  of  the 

(Humane  Society”),  carries  out  these  accessories 
and  the  full  feeling  of  the  picture ; although,  I 
believe,  it  was  not  based  upon  facts.  But  it  is  in 

ithe  sentiment  that  his  pictures  convey  that  Sir 
E.  Landseer  rises  so  far  above  other  animal 
painters.  Other  artists  would  have  been  content 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  dog,  and  have  called  it 
“A  Favourite  Dog,  the  property  of  So-and-so, 
1 Esq.”  It  was  only  a Landseer  who  could  thus 
* convert  it  into  “A  Distinguished  Member  of  the 
Humane  Society.”  The  price  given  for  this 
glorious  picture  (which  is  life  size)  was  SOL  If 
j it  was  disposed  of  at  the  present  day,  Mr.  Christie 
1 would  probably  knock  it  down  for  (at  least)  an- 
other cipher  added  to  that  80 ; but  its  possessor 
values  it  too  much  to  part  with  it,  nor  will  it 
leave  him  until  his  death,  when  (I  trust  I am  not 

[betraying  confidence  in  saying  so)  it  will  be 
bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  our 
“ Raffaelle  des  chiens.” 

Sir  E.  Landseer’s  picture  of  “ The  Naughty 

I Boy,”  in  the  Sheepshanks’  Collection,  originated 
in  the  following  circumstance,  as  mentioned  in 
Xhe  Art  Union  for  1847  (p.  88.),  where  is  an  en- 
graving from  the  picture  by  W.  Finden  ; — 

“ This  picture  was  the  issue  of  an  accident.  A lady 
having  brought  her  son  to  sit  to  Mr.  Landseer,  the  boy 
became  unruly,  sulked,  and  refused  to  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  placed.  His  mother,  having 
vainly  exerted  her  authority,  and  finding  him  still  obsti- 
nate, forced  him  into  ‘the  corner’  as  a punishment. 
Here,  his  resolute  air  and  sturdy  attitude,  struck  the 
artist,  who  quietly  pictured  his  expression.” 

The  origin  of  Uwina’  picture  of  the  “ Chapeau 
de  Brigand,”  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  is  thus  told 
in  The  Art  Journal  for  1849  (p.  97.),  where  there 
is  a fine  engraving  of  the  picture,  by  Lumb 
Stocks : — 


“ The  history  of  the  picture  is  briefly  this.  The  artist 
was  suddenly  called  awaj'  from  a little  girl  who  was  sit- 
ting for  her  portrait;  being  detained  for  a considerable 
time,  the  child,  at  a loss  for  amusement,  dressed  herself 
in  all  the  varieties  of  costume  lying  about  the  studio. 
On  the  return  of  Mr.  Uwins,  he  found  her  surveying  her- 
self in  a large  glass,  which  exhibited  her  from  head  to 
foot.  The  hat,  wherein  she  had  stuck  some  peacock’s 
feathers,  is  the  common  peasant’s  hat  of  Italy ; and  the 
ornament  twisted  round  it  implies  that  the  wearer  has 
made  a pilgrimage  to  Loretto.  The  nifl’  of  the  age  of 
Rubens,  the  duck-tailed  old  woman’s  jacket  of  sixty 
years  since,  the  Italian  peasant’s  petticoat,  and  the  co- 
rona of  beads,  with  the  appended  crucifix,  made  alto- 
gether a whimsical  assemblage,  irresistible  to  the  artist, 
who  could  not  avoid  the  temptation  of  sketching  the 
droll  yet  picturesque  object  before  him.” 

The  idea  of  this  picture,  — or,  at  any  rate  the 
name,— reminds  one  of  Rubens’s  “Chapeau  de 
Faille”  (bought  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
3500  guineas),  which  is  said  to  be  a portrait  of  the 
painter’s  mistress,  who,  in  a sportive  moment,  had 
placed  his  hat  upon  her  own  head.  (Query,  As 
the  hat  is  a black  hat,  is  “Chapeau  de  Faille”  a 
corruption  of  chapeau  de  poll,  nap  or  beaver  ?) 

The  accidental  origin  of  famous  pictures  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a subject  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  followed  out  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  As 
for  example  : — Raphael’s  “ Madonna  della  Sedia,” 
for  which  the  original  sketch  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  in  chalk  on  the  circular  end  of  a wine-cask, 
the  painter  being  struck  with  the  appearance  and 
attitude  of  a mother  and  her  two  children.  (There 
is  a modern  French  engraving  of  this  ; one  ver- 
sion of  the  story  appears  in  The  Penny  Post  for 
this  last  May.)  Then  there  is  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds’s portrait  of  a little  child,  metamorphosed 
into  “ Puck”  by  a bint  from  Alderman  Boy  dell ; 
and  Haydon’s  “ Mock  Election  and  Harlow’s 
“ Trial  of  Queen  Katherine,”  which  originated  in 
a character  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ; and  others, 
doubtless,  whose  name  may  be  Legion,  but  whose 
histories  will  be  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account.  Cdthbekt  Bede,  M.A. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  DAVID  HUME 

Perceiving  that  your  readers  are  partial  to  the 
relics  of  eminent  literary  men,  I send  you  the  copy 
of  a letter  from  David  Hume,  addressed,  as  that 
which  I lately  contributed  from  Edward  Gibbon, 
to  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Becket,  of  the  Strand. 

“ Sir, 

“I  have  no  Objection  to  your  joining  M.  de  Voltaire’s 
letters  to  mine.  You  have  certainly  a Right  to  dispose 
of  them  as  you  think  proper. 

“ I cannot  imagine  that  a Piece  wrote  on  so  silly  a Sub- 
ject as  mine  will  ever  come  to  a second  Edition ; but  if  it 
should,  please  order  the  following  Corrections  to  be  made : 

“ Page  viii.  of  the  Advertisement,  in  the  Note  say  The 
original  Letters  of  M.  Rousseau  will  be  lodged,  &c. 

“ Page  4.  Read  Hie  domus,  hate  patria  est. 
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“ Page  6.  The  P.assage  of  the  Note  -which  names  Mi*® 
de  Verdelin  must  be  suppress’d. 

“ Page  18.  Bead  on  condition  only  that  the  Affair  should 
remain  a kind  of  secret. 

“Page  21.  Instead  of  out  of  regard  to  me,  read  agreeably 
to  the  usual  Politeness  and  Humanity  of  his  Character. 

“Page  34.  There  is  a Note  omitted  here,  -which  should 
be  restor’d  from  the  French  Edition. 

“ Page  38.  In  the  Note,  instead  of  is  equally  contempt- 
ible, read  is  equally  mistaken. 

“Page  70.  Add  to  my  Note  these  Words : Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  Edition,  I receiv'd  a Letter  from  a 
Foreigner,  residmg  in  London,  who  expresses  his  extreme 
Surprize  at  Mr.  Rousseau's  ascribing  the  Piece  to  me,  to- 
gether with  that  mentioned  in  page  65.  For  this  Gentleman, 
whom  I never  saw,  confesses  that  he  wrote  both  for  his 
Amusement : He  then  conceal'd  his  Name,  because  he  did 
not  care  to  appear  as  the  Author  of  such  trifles : But  he 
very  genteely  offers  to  allow  me  to  publish  his  Letter,  if  I 
think  it  necessary  for  the  Vindication  of  my  Character : But 
really  I do  not  think  it  necessary,  and  I do  not  judge  it 
proper  to  take  the  Gentleman  from  his  Retreat  by  giving  his 
Name  to  the  Public.  Nothing  but  new  defiances  on  the  part 
of  M.  Rousseau  shall  oblige  me  to  make  use  of  the  Freedom, 
which  the  Gentleman  allows  me. 

“Page  71.  Omitt  the  Translator’s  Note, 

“Page  79.  Add  to  my  Note  these  Words;  If  M.  Rous- 
seau consult  his  Plutarch,  he  will  find,  that  when  Themistocles 
fled  into  Persia,  Xerxes  was  so  pleas’d  with  this  Event,  that 
he  was  heard  to  exclaim  several  times  in  his  sleep,  I have 
TliemistooIe.s,  1 have  Themistocles.  Why  will  not  M.  Rous- 
seau understand  my  Exclamation  in  the  same  Sense  ? 

“ Page  86.  Omitt  de  Boufiier’s  Name. 

“ Page  99.  Bead  ore  whom  the  public  Suspicions  have 
never  fallen. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

“ David  Hume.” 

It  is  undated,  but  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  1767  or  1768.  Edwakd  Foss. 


The  Burning  of  Tiberius. — Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  his  brief,  but  complete  and  splendid  piece, — 
“The  Hydriotaphia,”  alludes  to  the  funeral  of 
Tiberius.  He  says  that  — 

“Abject  corpses”  (were)  “ huddled  forth  and  carelessly 
burnt  without  the  Esquiline  Port  at  Borne,  which  was  an 
affront  continued  upon  Tiberius,  while  they  but  half- 
burnt  his  bodjq  and  in  the  amphitheatre,  according  to  the 
custom  in  notable  malefactors,”  &c. 

There  is  a note  referring  to  Suetonius.  Now 
the  words  of  the  latter  are  — 

“Corpus  ut  moveri  a Miseno  coepit,  conclamantibus 
plerisque,  Atellam  potius  deferendum,  et  in  Amphitheatro 
semiustulandum ; Bomam  per  milites  deportatum  est, 
crematumque  publico  funere.” 

Atella  was  in  Campania,  and  was  famous  for  its 
amphitheatre.  The  translation  of  the  above  pas- 
sage is,  I think,  correctly  rendered  in  the  edition 
of  Suetonius,  in  English,  published  in  1692,  “for 
Samuel  Briscoe,  over  against  Will’s  Coffee  House, 
in  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden,”  and  which  is 
to  this  effect : 

“ When  the  body  was  to  be  removed  from  Misenum, 
they  cried  out  all  together,  ‘ that  Atella  was  the  properest 


place  to  have  him  to,  to  be  half-burnt  there  in  the  the- 
atre,’ yet  the  soldiers  brought  him  to  Borne,  where  he 
was  burnt  with  the  usual  solemnities.” 

Thus,  he  was  not  half  burnt,  in  the  amphitheatre, 
as  Browne  seems  to  assert.  J.  Doean. 

Large  Oaks.  — I enclose  a cutting  from  a local 
newspaper,  the  Macclesfield  Courier,  which  I think 
is  well  worth  preservation  in  the  interesting  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  ; — 

“ The  ancient  oak  now  standing  in  the  little  village  of 
Marton,  near  Congleton,  is  described  as  being  finer  than 
the  Cowthorpe  Oak,  of  which  the  present  dimensions  are 
said  to  be : circumference  at  the  ground  60  feet ; at  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  45  feet ; girth  of  the  largest  limb, 

10  feet.  The  Marton  Oak  is  described  as  having  a cir- 
cumference at  the  root  of  58  feet;  at  a yard  from  the 
ground  of  47  feet ; and  at  5 feet  from  ditto  of  42  feet ; the 
girth  of  the  largest  limb  was  stated  to  be  11  feet  6 inches ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  inside,  5 feet.  Why  this 
tree  is  not  generally  known  is  a marvel.  Perhaps  be- 
cause no  one  expects  to  find  great  trees  in  Cheshire ; at 
any  rate  a traveller  through  the  county  would  see  none. 
There  should  be  accurate  measurements  and  photographs  \ 

taken  of  the  largest  oaks  in  England.  How  many  are  j 

now  standing  of  40  feet  girth  at  a man’s  height  from  the  i 

ground?  How  long  lyiVT  they  stand?  ‘ Mr.  Blackshaw,  .1 

of  the  Big  Oak,’  as  he  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  j 

said  that  pieces  had  often  fallen  out  of  the  tree  within  a > 

few  years  as  large  as  a man  could  carry.  This  oak,  most  t 

probably  the  largest  in  England,  is  within  an  easy  walk  ■ 

of  Congleton,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Bailwajn  The 
suggestion  that  photographers  should  at  once  lend  the 
assistance  of  their  marvellous  art  to  the  preservation  of  a 
faithful  record  of  such  noble  ruins  as  still  remain  in  Great 
Britain  is  one  that  will,  we  trust,  be  powerfully  seconded.  i 
To  nothing  could  photography  be  better  applied,  for  it 
alone  is  capable  of  representing  with  unerring  accuracy 
the  features  of  those  mighty  relics  of  former  ages  which 
are  now  rapidly  passing  into  annihilation.  An  oak  was 
felled  at  Morle3',  in  Cheshire,  which  produced  upwards  of 
1,000  feet  of  meas'ureable  timber.  It  girthed  45  feet.  Its 
existence  could  be  traced  back  for  800  j-ears,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  England.  The 
hollow  trunk  had,  for  some  j’ears  before  it  was  cut  down, 
been  used  for  housing  cattle.” 

When  I visited  the  Marton  Oak,  some  years 
ago,  it  was  fast  hastening  to  decay,  and  had  been 
converted  to  the  useful  purpose  of  a pig-sty. 
Perhaps  some  correspondents  may  be  induced  to 
communicate  particulars  of  dimensions  of  other 
large  trees  to  “N.  & Q.”  The  “brave  old  oak” 
at  Marton  is  situated  in  quite  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  antique  little 
church,  which  is  built  of  timber  and  plaster,  and 
one  of  the  few  ecclesiastical  structures  of  that  de- 
scription remaining  in  England.  Oxoniensis. 

P.S.  Where  is  Cowthorpe  ? 

[Cowthorpe  is  in  the  Upper  Claro  wapentake,  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  three  miles  north  east  of  Wetherbt’-, 
on  the  river  Nidd.  Some  interesting  articles  on  celebrated 
oaks  appeared  in  our  First  Series.  See  the  General  Index, 
art.  Oaks.] 

Plato  and  Oxford.  — Professor  Blackie  seems 
to  construct  his  views  of  Oxonion  Platonism  on 
somewhat  d priori  principles.  Not  only  is  Mr. 
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Jowef.t  an  Oxford  man,  as  your  correspondent 
I r.  S.  has  shown  ; but  on  referring  to  the  Calendar 
I find  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford  in  1831,  being  a member  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege ; yet  Professor  Blackie  imputes  his  Platonism 
to  Cambridge.  Oxoniessis. 

Old  English  Wo7'ds  and  Phrases. — I do  not 
know  whether  the  Vulgaria  Stamhrigi,  published 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Peter  Treveris  early 
in  the  si.xteenth  centui-y,  has  ever  been  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  English  lan- 
I guage.  I subjoin  a few  phrases  and  proverbs 
which,  in  a recent  perusal,  struck  me  as  curious 
i and  noteworthy  r 

1.  “Lave  thy  sliotte.  Pone  simbolum.” 

2.  “ Scolers  must  Ijwo  hardly  at  Oxenforde.” 

3.  “ Leue  thy  jettyuge.  Desiste  a tuis  superbis  gressi- 

bus.” 

4.  “ It  seemeth  a scoler  to  were  a syde  gowne  (Lat.  toga 

longa').” 

5.  “ Protred  seruyce  stynketh.” 

G.  “ Thou  hyttest  the  nayle  on  the  heed.” 

7.  “ Be  y' dayes  neuer  so  longe  at  y°  last  cometh  eue- 

songe.” 

8.  “ He  is  euyll  acolde  that  gothe  naked  in  y'  frost.” 

0.  “ It  is  shrewed  to  jape  with  naked  swerdes.  Dubium 
est  joca  strictis  gladiis  exercere.” 

10.  “ Say  de  profundis.  Dicantur  preces  pro  defunotis.” 

11.  “ He  hath  ordeyned  a stafFe  for  his  owne  heed.” 

12.  “It  is  y=  gretest  madness  of  y®  worlde  to  loue  and  be 

not  loued  .agayn.” 

13.  “ Ryght  on  the  nose.  Recta  via  incede.” 

14.  “ Beware  in  welthe  or  thou  be  woo.” 

15.  “ A gyuen  hors  may  not  be  loked  in  the  tethe.” 

IG.  “He  is  an  euyll  coke  y‘  can  not  lycke  his  owne 
lyppes.” 

17.  “ Maiaparte.  Elegans  (fastidious  ?),  curiosus.” 

18.  “ He  speketh  for  the  nones.  Loquitur  ex  industria.” 

19.  “ Thou  hast  slept  ynoughe  3'f  y=  deuyll  be  not  in  the.” 

20.  “ Wj’sshers  and  wolders  beh  small  housholders.” 

In  the  above  several  words  seem  to  be  used  in 
senses  now  obsolete,  e.g.  shrewed= hazardous, 
maiaparte,  &c.  The  term  “shotte”  also,  as  equi- 
valent to  “ ticket,”  is  remarkable,  as  this  sense  is 
lost  in  our  phrase  “ to  pay  one’s  shotte.” 

Dunelmensis. 

No7i-appearance  of  the  Comet.  — The  following 
is  from  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  : — 

“ The  13th  of  June  has  passed  quietlj-  away  — that  is 
to  say,  as  quietly  as  a private  rehearsal  of  the  Handel 
Pestival  tvith  2, .500  musicians  would  allow  — and  there 
has  been  no  comet!  Was  it  modesty  on  its  part?  or 
hoarseness,  as  with  musicians?  or  w.as  it,  like  certain 
literary  men,  when  they  are  publishing  a monthly  serial, 
all  behind-hand  with  its  tail?  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason  that  prevented  the  comet  being  punctual  to  its 
appointed  time,  we  think  that  the  large  share  of  fatality, 
which  has  hitherto  been  unduly  apportioned  to  the  num- 
ber 13,  must  be  considerably  diminished.  Henceforth,  13 
should  be  as  free  from  superstition  as  any  of  its  neigh- 
bouring numerals;  and  if  there  is  one  superstition  the 
less  in  the  world,  it  is  clear  that  the  late  comet,  instead  of 
doing  us  any  harm,  has  done  us  an  infinity  of  good. 
However,  we  fancy  we  can  account  for  the  postponement 
of  the  comet.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  nothing 


important  to  be  brought  forward  this  session.  Every 
measure  that  is  likely  to  produce  a shock  or  a collision,  is 
put  off  till  next  year.  It  is  thus  with  Reform,  with  the 
Property  Qualification  bill,  with  everything.  Therefore 
the  comet  has  been  deferred  till  1858,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered far  too  late  to  be  brought  forward  this  3'ear.  The 
consequence  would  have  been  a quantity  of  heat,  but  no 
argument.  But  when  Reform  appears  in  the  political 
horizon,  then  you  may  look  out  for  the  comet.  The  world 
is  perfectl3'  safe ! ” 

Cut  from  the  paper  and  sent  to  the  post  before 
9 A..\i.,  Saturday,  June  13.  The  postmark  evi- 
dence that  the  13th  of  June  had  not  passed. 

H.  B.  C. 

Jogsi.  — It  is  a custom  in  Berwickshire  among 
women-workers  in  the  field,  when  their  backs  be- 
come much  tired  by  bowing  low  down  while  sin- 
gling turnips  with  short  shanked  hoes,  to  lie  down 
upon  their  faces  to  the  ground,  allowing  others  to 
step  across  the  lower  part  of  their  backs,  on  the 
lumbar  region,  with  one  foot,  several  times,  until 
the  pain  of  fatigue  is  removed.  Burton,  in  his 
Fb'st  Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  narrates  a very 
similar  custom  in  females  who  lead  the  camels,  on 
feeling  fatigued,  and  who  “ lie  at  full  length, 
prone,  stand  upon  each  other’s  backs,  trampling 
and  kneading  with  their  toes,  and  rise  like  giants 
refreshed.”  This  custom  is  called  “jogsi”  in 
Africa ; in  our  country  it  is  “ straighting  the 
back.”  Henrt  Stephens. 


:fiS[tn0r  «auen'psi. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  “ N”.  & Q.”  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  a portrait,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  moreover  from  the  hand  of 
Gainsborough  ? The  painting  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  William  Yetts,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
who  purchased  it,  as  I am  informed,  about  ten 
years  ago,  of  Mr.  Muskett  of  Intwood  Hall,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Yetts  thus  de- 
scribes the  picture : 

“It  is  of  Kit-cat  size.  The  subject  is  in  a sitting,  side 
position ; the  left  hand  (which  is  most  beautifully  painted) 
is  pendent.  His  coat  is  of  a buff  colour,  with  a blue 
collar  edged  with  gold,  and  there  are  lace  rutfles.  In  the 
background  appears  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  foliage.” 

Mention  is  made  of  a portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  in 
the  recently  published  memoir  of  Gainsborough. 
This,  however,  could  have  been  only  a sketch,  as 
I find  that  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  for  two 
guineas,  in  February,  1852.  E.  S.  Fdlchee. 

Sudbury. 

Walton's  '■'•Lives A — I have  before  me  the  first 
collected  edition,  containing  the  Lives  of  Donne, 
Wotton,  Hooker,  and  Herbert,  8vo.,  1670,  also 
the  fourth  edition,  8vo.,  1675,  both  published  by 
Richard  Marriott  before  the  death  of  Walton. 
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Can  any  one  give  the  dates  of  the  second  and 
third  editions,  or  any  information  respecting 
them?  J.  Yeowell. 

Myddelton  Place. 

Fitz  Lewis,  Countess  Rivers.  — Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Fitz  Lewis,  and  widow  of  Anthony 
Widville,  Earl  Rivers,  beheaded  in  1483,  married 
Sir  George  Neville,  base  son  of  an  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. Can  any  of  your  genealogical  corre- 
spondents supply  a reference  to  a pedigree  of 
Fitz  Lewis,  that  will  furnish  any  date  of  the  time 
of  death  of  Sir  Henry  Fitz  Lewis,  or  of  his  daugh- 
ter the  Countess  Rivers,  or  of  Sir  George  Neville 
her  second  husband?  Of  which  Earl  of  West- 
moreland was  he  son,  and  where  was  his  residence 
or  lands  ? C.  E.  L. 

William  Cecil  — Cardinal  Campeggio.  — In 
looking  through  the  Trevelyan  Papers,  recently 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  I have  met 
with  two  or  three  points  which  seem  to  me  to 
require  clearing  up  : — 

1.  In  the  extracts  from  the  household  book  of 
Hen.  VIIL,  we  have  twice,  “ to  William  Cecell  of 
the  robes.”  The  editor  supposes  that  for  William 
we  should,  in  both  these  places,  read  “Richard;” 
and  having,  at  p.  146.,  printed  the  name  “ Wil- 
liam,” says,  at  p.  161.,  “It  seems  the  first  men- 
tion of  William.”  Was  there  a William  Cecil  in 
the  service  of  Hen.  VIIL  at  this  time  ? 

2.  Amongst  the  extracts  from  the  same  book 
occurs  the  following : “ Item  to  Maister  Ran- 
dulphe,  the  Cardignall  Campegius’  sonne,”  &c.  To 
which  the  editor  appends  this  note:  “Ought  we 
not  to  read  servant  for  ‘ sonne  ? ’ ” To  which  I 
should  answer,  that  if  the  MS.  gives  “ sonne,”  it 
would  be  difificult  to  make  the  monosyllable  into  a 
dissyllable  of  a totally  different  meaning.  Be- 
sides, it  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Campeggio  had 
a son.  To  this  note  let  me  add  a Quei’y  : What 
is  known  with  certainty  of  the  early  life  of  this 
Cardinal  ? and  does  Lingard,  from  conjecture  and 
a sense  of  propriety  only,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a widower  before  he  was  ordained  ? 

Wm.  Denton. 

Chaise  Marine.  — A modern  act  of  parliament 
for  maintaining  a turnpike  road  has  been  sent  to 
me.  Amongst  other  tolls  directed  to  be  levied  is 
toll  for  a “ chaise  marine.”  Can  you,  or  any  of 
your  subscribers,  inform  me  what  kind  of  convey- 
ance a “ chaise  marine”  may  be  ? Spring. 

. Derivation  of  “ ToryV  • — Some  time  since  I saw 
the  term  “ Whig”  derived  from  the  initial  letters 
of  the  sentence,  — 

“ We  hope  in  God.” 

Of  course  this  ingenious  derivation  cannot  be  sus- 
tained after  the  etymology  given  in  1“  S.  iv.  164. 
281.  492.;  vi.  520.;  x.  482.;  xi.  36.;  but  I 


should  like  to  know  the  corresponding  sentence, 
now  utterly  out  of  my  memory,  of  which  the 
initial  letters  made  up  the  term  “ Tory.” 

Alexander. 

“ Valentine's  Day."  — Who  is  the  author  of 
Valentine's  Day ; or  the  Amorous  Knight  and  the 
Belle  Widow,  a . comedy,  in  three  acts,  1809  ? 
There  is  a poetical  appeal  to  the  critics  prefixed. 

X. 

Ranelagh  Tickets.  — Mr.  Faulkner,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Ranelagh  (see  Hist,  of  Chelsea,  2nd  edit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  305.),  mentions  that  the  tickets  of  ad- 
mission on  June  23,  1775  (the  celebrated  regatta 
entertainment),  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi.  I 
wish  to  have  a description  of  them,  if  any  corre- 
spondent can  give  such  ; and  also  to  know  if  they 
are  rare  or  valuable  ; of  more  than  one  design  ; or 
issued  for  more  than  this  one  occasion.  Inform- 
ation on  these  points  would  greatly  oblige 

H.  G.  D. 

2'hings  strangled  and  Blood.  — In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (xv.  29.)  Christians  are  ordered  to 
abstain  from  the  above  as  articles  of  food.  Ac- 
cordingly such  abstinence  was  practised  during 
the  first  three  centuries  at  least.  We  may  gather 
as  much  from  Minucius  Felix  {Octavius,  ch.  30.). 
Yet  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  precept 
bad  come  to  be  so  entirely  disregarded,  that  the 
Augslurgh  Confession  (Append.  7.)  considers  it 
to  be  obsolete.  Can  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  inform  me  during  what  century,  between  Min. 
Felix  and  the  Reformation,  this  departure  from 
primitive  precept  and  practice  began  ? M.  A. 

Lincolnshire  (East). 

“ Oh  ! the  flowery  month  of  June"  8pc.  — Who 
is  the  author  of  a poem  commencing  — 

“ Oh ! the  flowery  month  of  June ! again 
I hail  as  Summer’s  queen. 

The  hills  and  valleys  sing  in  joy. 

And  all  the  woods  are  green.”  ? 

Anon. 

Durst.  — What  part  of  what  verb  is  this  word  ? 
The  Times  the  other  day  had  the  phrase,  “ZZe 
durst  not"  do  something,  meaning,  “ He  did  not 
dare,”  using  du?’st  as  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  perfect.  The  Lowland  Scotch  constantly  say, 
“/  durst 7i't,"  meaning,  “I  have  been  forbidden, 
and  so  do  not  dare.”  Here  it  is  the  frst  person 
singular  of  the  present  (?).  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  used  affirmatively,  but  the  phrase  “ How  durst 
you  ? " is  common  in  Scotland.  Here  it  is  ap- 
parently the  same  as  “ How  darest  thou  ? ” 

1st  Query.  Is  dw’st  a (classical)  English  word 
at  all  ? 

2nd  Query.  Is  properly  the  same  as  darest? 
or  is  it  related  to  dare  in  the  same  way  as  must 
seems  to  be  to  may  ? In  support  of  this  last 
hypothesis  take  the  sentences  I,  Thou,  He,  may 
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not ; I,  Thou,  He,  dare  not ; I,  Thou,  He,  must 
not ; I,  Thou,  He,  durst  not.  Anon. 

Hugh  of  Lincoln.  — The  date  of  the  tragedy  of 
which  this  boy  was  the  hero,  is  given  by  Matthew 
Paris  as  1255,  “about  the  time  of  the  festival  of 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  ” (translated  by  Dr. 
Giles  in  Bohn’s  Antiq.  Lib.,  iii.  p.  138.).  In  the 
following  extract  from  the  Hundred  Rolls,  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  is  thrown  back  one  year  at 
least ; — 

“ Cora’  Line’. 

“ Villata  Lincolnie  de  Minorib;  hominib;  .anno  Dni’  E. 
Reg’  tercio.  . 

“ It’  dat  q’d  q’da  tera  q’  fuit  Walt’i  de  Killi’gholme 
Militis  in  Brancegate  e escaet’  R’  p moi  te  Vives  Te  Gros 
de  Korwyco  q’am  Abraha  de  bond’  tenet  a tr'p  Hugon’ 
prdi  crucitixi  ab  anno  r’  R.  H.  xxx“  viij“  et  valet  xx  sol’ 
p ann’.”  — Rot.  Hund.,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

Possibly,  however,  the  a which  I have  Italicised 
is  redundant,  and  then  the  passage  may  read  : 
“ which  Abraham  of  London  (during  the  time 
when  the  boy  Hugh  was  crucified)  held  since  the 
38th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,”  &c. 
[1253-4].  But  this  rendering  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  specific  mention  of  Hugh’s  murder,  which 
can  hardly  have  been  deemed  worth  notice  in  this 
connexion  otherwise  than  as  an  epoch  in  local 
chronology.  As  such  the  Lincoln  jurors  would 
surely  be  more  exact  in  preserving  the  precise 
date  than  Matthew  Paris ; to  whose  authority, 
therefore,  theirs  must  be  preferred.  H.  G.  H. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

“ Cock  my  fud''  — What  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  phrases  “Cock  my  fud”  and  “A  gone  Corby  ?” 

Stufhuhn. 

Bedford : Letters  from  Spain.  — Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  in  the  advertisements  to  his  Letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  states  that  several  eminent 
writers  having  condescended  to  glean  a few  stray 
thoughts  from  these  letters,  he  has  at  length  been 
induced  to  lay  them  before  the  public.  Will  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  specify  a few  of  the  “ stray 
thoughts,”  with  the  names  of  the  writers  who  have 
appropriated  them  ? C.  S. 

Old  Painting.  — I shall  feel  obliged  by  any  ex- 
planation of  the  subject  of  an  ancient  painting, 
apparently  by  a Spanish  master,  which  I have  re- 
cently become  possessed  of.  At  the  top  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  seated  on  a cloud, 
with  the  child  Jesus  standing  before  her,  his  arms 
extended  almost  at  right  angles,  whilst  from  each 
hand  he  drops  a rosary  of  gold  beads,  the  crosses 
depending  from  which  are  reverentially  received 
by  two  kneeling  figures ; one  on  the  right,  in  a 
monastic  habit,  kissing  the  cross,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  a female  figure  in  the  habit  of  a lady 
abbess,  regarding  it  with  admiration.  Cherubims 
are  represented  round  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  and 


a few  lilies  are  thrown  in  on  the  foreground. 
Any  account  of  the  legend  thus  depicted  would 
oblige  Y.  B.  K.  J. 

Passage  in  Hegel.  — 1 have  heard  that  Dr. 
Whewell’s  celebrated  conjecture  that  the  other 
planets  and  the  stars  might  be  “ sparks  struck  off 
from  the  great  anvils  of  the  creation,”  is  borrowed 
from  Hegel.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
refer  me  to  the  passages  ? J. 

'■'■Christian  Magazine.”  — Can  any  correspon- 
dent point  out  the  author  of  a small  12mo.  volume 
of  Divine  Poems,  the  title  as  following : “ The 
Christian  Magazine,  being  a Collection  of  Divine 
Poems.  Partly  done  from  Original  Manuscripts?” 
pp.  292.,  London,  printed  by  T.  Dormer,  1739. 
The  preface  is  signed  “ J.  A.”  D.  S. 

Eillingworth  and  Chamberlayne  Families.  — In 
A.D.  1635  the  Rev.  John  Killingworth  and  Mary 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  ISTewton,  Esq.,  of 
Lindfield,  co.  Sussex,  sold  the  manor  and  estate 
of  Gravetye,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  West 
Hothlye,  to  Henry  Faulconer,  Esq.,  in  whose 
family  that  property  till  very  recently  remained. 
In  1665  the  Rev.  John  and  Mary  Killingworth, 
with  William  Killingworth  (probably  their  son) 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  their  cousins  Thomas 
Kewton,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  Thomas 
Chamberlayne,  Esq.,  and  ilary  his  wife,  were 
parties  to  a fine  passed  on  a portion  of  the  lay 
rectory  of  Lindfield.  Any  further  information 
concerning  the  pedigree  and  descendants  of  these 
Killingworths  will  be  very  acceptable  ; as  would 
also  any  such  information  with  reference  to  the 
above-named  Thomas  Chamberlayne.  Memoe. 

Temple  Family. — Wanted,  any  information  re- 
specting an  old  and  respectable  family  of  the  name 
of  Temple,  located  for  several  generations  at 
Haukeswell  and  Barden,  near  Richmond,  York- 
shire? A.  S.  S. 

Canne's  Bible.  — I have  seen  it  stated,  that  in 
one  of  Canne’s  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  word  not 
is  omitted  in  the  following  verse : — ■ 

“ At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  and  I say  [not] 
unto  yon,”  &c.  — John  xvL  26. 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  say  in  which 
edition  this  omission  is  to  be  found  ? 

I take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  I am  greatly 
obliged  by  the  kind  reply  (in  the  number  for 
April  18)  of  your  able  correspondent  Mr.  George 
Oefoe  to  my  Query  respecting  my  copy  of  Tyn- 
dale's  Neiu  Testament.  My  reason  for  thinking  it 
Joye’s  edition,  is,  it  corresponds  with  the  colla- 
tion of  Lowndes,  i.e.  Mark  begins  on  G iiii.  (not 
G iv.)  ; Romans  on  C iiii.  A full  page  contains 
35  lines,  &c.  I regret  to  see,  from  Mr.  Offor’s 
Note,  we  are  not  to  hare  a work  he  contemplated 
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on  tbese  “ rare  books,”  everything  from  his  pen 
on  the  subject  being  valuable.  From  observations 
I have  seen  on  the  works  of  both  Anderson  and 
Wilson,  and  from  what  is  stated  in  “N.  & Q.” 
1‘‘  S.  V.  154.,  let  us  hope  he  may  be  induced  to 
change  his  mind.  J • Gibson. 

Maidstone. 

'Reference  imnted.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
oblige  me  by  telling  me  where  in  Livy  I shall 
find°the  following  : “ Barbaris  ex  fortuna  pendet 
fides”  ? 


dWtnor 

S.  Ellyw,  or  Eluu. — What  is  known  of  S.  Eluu  ? 
The  church  of  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  is  dedi- 
cated to  her ; likewise  does  the  town  take  its 
name  from  the  saint.  Llan  meaning  town,  and 
Eluu.  Notsa. 

[[According  to  Jones’s  Sreconshire  this  saint,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  lists,  was  a grand- 
daughter of  Brychan.  With  her  may  have  originated 
the  establishment  of  Llanelly,  Caermarthenshire.  The 
church  of  Llanelieu,  Breconshire,  is  called  after  her ; and 
she  is  also  the  patron  of  Llanelly,  subject  to  Llangattock 
Crickhowel  in  the  same  county,  where  her  wake  is  held 
on  the  Sunday  next  before  the  1st  of  August  (O.  S.),  and 
renders  it  probable  that  her  name  is  only  an  abbreviation 
of  Elined.  If  so,  she  would  be  the  Almedha  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  The  church  historian,  Cressy,  says  of  her : — 
“ This  devout  Virgin,  rejecting  the  proposals  of  an  earthly 
prince,  who  sought  her  in  marriage,  and  espousing  her- 
self to  the  Eternal  King,  consummated  her  life  by  a 
triumphant  martyrdom.  The  day  of  her  solemnity  is 
celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  day  of  August.”  She 
suffered  on  a hill  called  Penginger,  near  Brecon,  in  the 
fifth  century.  See  Rees’s  Welsh  Saints,  pp.  149.  156.] 

Antigropelos.  — What  is  the  derivation  of  this 
classical-looking  appellation  ? A.  A.  D. 

[The  following  conjectural  derivation  has  been  sug- 
gested for  this  apparently  coined  word:  avrl,  contra; 
ypmo,  comedo;  a-ijAbs,  limns;  i.  e.  mud-counteractors.] 

Dr.'  Rundle,  Bishop  of  Derry.  — In  Johnson’s 
Life  of  Thomson  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Winter,  obtained  for  the  poet  the 
favour  of  Dr.  Bundle,  “ a man  afterwards  unfor- 
tunately famous"  Are  you  able  to  state  in  what 
respect  the  divine  referred  to  acquired  an  unfor- 
tunate" eminence  of  repute  ? He  is  celebrated  by 
Pope  as  a bishop  who  “had  a heart and  it  may 
be  added,  that  such  of  his  letters  as  are  included 
in  the  “elegant”  and  once  popular  compilation 
of  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  are  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  the  place  assigned  to  them,  being  cha- 
racterised by  no  ordinary  gracefulness  of  style, 
and,  saving  perhaps  a few  levities  not  altogether 
clerical,  by  good  sense  and  elevated  feeling.  It 
seems  strange  that  more  labour  of  explanatory 
annotation  slxould  be  bestowed  on  the  superficial 


! “correspondence”  of  forgotten  politicians,  than 
on  the  sterling  works  of  the  great  masters  of  our 
■ literature.  The  recent  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  very  inadequately  supplies  the  deficiency. 

A.  L. 

[Ou  the  death  of  Dr.  Sydall,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  in 
1733,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Dr.  Rundle,  solicited  the  vacant  see  for  the  latter.  In 
filling  up  vacancies  in  the  English  episcopate  at  that 
time.  Bishop  Gibson’s  influence  was  most  powerful ; and  i 
he  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bundle,  j 

founded  on  his  former  connection  with  Whiston,  noto-  j 

rious  for  his  heterodox  opinions.  Consequently  Dr.  Benson  { 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Gloucester;  but  shortly  after- 
wards (Feb.  1734-5)  Rundle  was  promoted  to  the  more  ' 
lucrative  bishopric  of  Derry.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a cause 
of  wonder  that  the  appointment  became  “ unfortunately  j 
famous.”  “What  do  you  say,”  demands  Mr.  Pulteney  of  j 
Dean  Swift,  in  a letter  of  March  11,  1735,  “to  the  bustle  I] 

made  here  to  prevent  the  man  from  being  an  English  \ 

bishop,  and  afterwards  allowing  him  to  be  good  Chris-  i 

tian  enough  for  an  Irish  one  ? Surely  the  opposition,  or  ! 
the  acquiescence,  must  have  been  abominably  scandalous.” 

In  Ireland,  the  appointment  was  naturally  regarded  with 
disfavour.  Dean  Swift,  however,  satirised  the  bishops 
with  severity,  as  if  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  solely  ; 
by  the  superior  qualities  of  their  new  brother : — 

“ Rundle  a bishop ! Well  he  may  — • 

He’s  still  a Christian  more  than  they ! 

I know  the  subject  of  their  quarrels  — 

The  man  has  learning,  sense,  and  morals.” 

On  personal  acquaintance.  Dr.  Rundle  acquired,  by  his 
amiable  manners,  the  goodwill  of  his  brethren ; and  in 
the  language  of  Swift,  was  generally  “ esteemed  as  a per- 
son of  learning,  and  conversation,  and  humanity,  and  be- 
loved by  all  people.”  The  bishop  died  in  Dublin,  April 
14,  1743,  in  his  sixtieth  year.] 

Rerum  Anglicarumf  ^-c. — What  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  Rerum  Angli- 
carvm  libri  quinque,  auctore  Gvlielino  Kevbri- 
gensi  ? I have  before  me  the  12mo.  edition 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1567.  Is  it  at  all  scarce  ? 
What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  author  as  an 
historian  ? J.  1ST. 

[This  is  the  first  edition  of  William  of  Newbury’s 
Chronicle,  and  no  doubt  is  very  rare.  Bishop  Nicolson, 
Hearne,  and  Dr.  Henry,  commend  the  style  and  matter  of 
this  historian ; and  the  Benedictine  editors  of  the  cele- 
brated Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  ct  de  la  France, 
vol.  xiii.  pref.  p.  xiii.,  call  him  “a  judicious  writer,  more 
attentive  to  relate  the  principal  events  than  minute  de- 
tails. His  impartiality  in  the  matter  of  Becket  and 
Henry  II.,  when  everybody  took  part  with  the  former, 
and  abused  the  latter,  is  worthy  of  notice  and  commen- 
dation.” Fuller  ( Worthies,  iii.  424.,  edit.  1840)  states, 
that  his  severe  castigation  of  the  legends  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  was  owing  to  “David  Prince  of  Wales  having 
denied  him  to  succeed  Geffrey  in  the  see  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  therefore  fell  he  so  foul  on  the  whole  AYelsh  nation.”] 

Peacochs  destructive  to  Adders.  — I have  been 
assured  that  large  flocks  of  peacocks  are  kept 
in  AVestmoreland  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
adders,  which  are  numerous  there.  My  informant, 

I am  quite  sure,  believed  what  he  stated  to  be  the 
truth ; but  I have  some  doubts  on  the  subject. 
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Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject  ? Henry  T.  Eieey. 

[The  peafowl  is  the  natural  enemy  not  only  of  the 
adder,  but  of  every  kind  of  snake  found  in  our  island.  A 
friend  assures  us,  that  some  years  ago  he  witnessed  the  fol- 
lowing curious  scene  in  Gloucestershire.  His  attention 
was  attracted  one  morning  by  the  loud  call  of  a peacock, 
which  was  followed  by  the  immediate  flight  of  its  con- 
geners to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded.  Upon  arriving 
there  himself,  the  birds  were  encircling  an  adder,  and 
e.ach  striking  it  on  the  head  in  turns.  The  reptile  was 
coiled  up,  and  apparently  bad  just  died.  The  blows  had 
all  been  given  close  to 'the  little  orifice  in  the  neck  (the 
ear?  *),  which  tvas  very  much  lacerated.] 


ilciiltesi. 

JAMES  HOWELL. 

(2"‘>  S.  iii.  1C7.  212.  315.  410.) 

Your  correspondent  Dr.  Ripjbault,  although 
more  correct  than  his  predecessors,  has,  by  con- 
fining his  researches  to  Wood  instead  of  turning  to 
the  Epistolm  Ho-Elianm,  received  very  imperfect 
impressions  as  to  the  incidents  in  Howell’s  life 
referred  to. 

As  to  the  statement  that  Howell  was  employed 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid  by  James  I.,  in  vol.  i. 
sec.  3.,  Letter  vi.,  Howell,  to  his  father,  says  ; — 

“ I was  at  a dead  stand  in  the  cours  of  my  Fortunes, 
when  it  pleas’d  God  to  provide  me  lately  an  employment 
to  Spain,  whence  I hope  there  may  arise  both  repute  and 
profit.  Som  of  the  Cape  Merchants  of  the  Turky .Com- 
pany, amongst  whom,  the  chiefest  were  Sir  Robert  Napper 
and  Captain  Leat,  propos’d  unto  me,  that  they  had  a 
great  business  in  the  Court  of  Spain  in  agitation  many 
years ; nor  was  it  now  their  business  but  the  king's,  in 
whose  name  it  is  followed.” 

This  appears  to  prove  that  Howell  was  really 
the  agent  of  the  merchants,  and  that  his  character 
of  the  king’s  servant  was  assumed  to  gain  addi- 
tional credit  and  security.  The  conclusion  of  the 
letter  confirms  this  view  ; and  in  subsequent  let- 
ters to  Captain  Nich.  Leat  and  others,  he  details 
the  progress  of  his  commission,  ending,  after  the 
marriage  between  the  Prince  and  the  Infanta  was 
broken  off,  with  a letter  dated  London,  Dec.  10, 
1624,  to  his  father;  announcing  his  arrival  there, 
the  failure  in  his  Spanish  employment,  and  his 
own  pecuniary  disappointment.  Reference  to  the 
same  transaction  is  made  in  later  letters. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Scrope,  he  was  elected  to  the  new  parliament  for 
Richmond,  and  his  letters  are  in  a short  time 
dated  from  London ; between  which  city  and 
York  his  time  was  divided,  in  both  places  evi- 
dently entirely  as  a retainer  of  Scrope,  his  ap- 
pointment remaining  with  the  Lord  President’s 
resignation  in  June,  1629.  He  went  to  Denmark 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1632  ; and,  among 
other  interesting  passages,  the  following,  with  a 

* “ Deaf  as  an  adder  I ” 


striking  parallel  from  Worsaae’s  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  England  (p.  79.),  is  highly  so  : — 

Ho'well,  vol.  i.  sec.  5.  Let.  tr. 

“ The  King  was  in  an  advantagious  position  to  give 
audience,  for  there  was  a Parlemtnt  then  at  Pheinsburg, 
wher  all  the  Yovnkers  met.  Amongst  other  things  I put 
my  self  to  mark  the  carriage  of  the  Holstein  Gentlemen, 
as  they  were  going  in  and  out  at  the  Parlement  House; 
and  observing  well  their  Phi’siognomies,  their  Com- 
plexions, and  Gate,  I thought  verily  I was  in  England; 
for  they  resemble  the  English  more  than  either  Welsh  or 
Scot  (though  cohabiting  upon  the  same  Island),  or  any 
other  people,  that  ever  I saw  yet,  which  makes  me  verily 
believe  that  the  English  nation  came  first  from  this  lower 
circuit  of  Saxony ; and  ther  is  one  thing  that  strength- 
neth  me  in  this  belief,  that  there  is  an  ancient  Toun  hard 
by  call’d  Lunden,  and  an  Island  call’d  Angles ; whence  it 
mav  well  be  that  our  Countrey  came  from  Britannia  to 
Anglia.” 

WORSAAE. 

“ In  the  midland,  and  especially  in  the  northern  part 
of  England,  I saw'  every  moment,  and  particularly  in  the 
rural  districts,  faces  exactly  resembling  those  at  home. 
Had  I met  the  same  persons  in  Denmark  or  Norway,  it 
would  never  have  entered  mj'  mind  that  they  were 
foreigners.  Now  and  then  I also  met  with  some  whoso 
taller  growth  and  sharper  features  reminded  me  of  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Jutland  or  Sleswick,  and  particu- 
larly of  Angeln ; districts  of  Denmark  whicli  first  sent 
colonists  to  England.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  peculia- 
rities which  can  be  appreciated  in  all  their  details  only 
by  the  eye;  nor  dare  I implicitly  conclude  that  in  the 
above-named  cases  I have  really  met  with  persons  de- 
scended in  a direct  line  fi'om  the  old  Northmen.  I ad- 
duce it  only  as  a striking  fact,  which  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  at  least  any  observant  Scandinavian  traveller, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  'of  England  bear,  on 
the  whole,  more  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  that 
country,  an  unmistakeable  personal  resemblance  to  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians.” 

Returning  from  Denmark,  he  was  occasionally 
employed  in  public  matters  ; and  Lis  commitment 
to  the  Fleet,  so  far  from  being  any  result  of  debt, 
as  Wood  insinuates,  arose  wholly  from  political 
causes : for  in  his  eagerness  to  procure  wealth 
and  distinction,  no  little  intrigue  was  resorted  to, 
and  his  gossiping  freedom  of  speech  was  sure  to 
offend.  Vol.  i.  sec.  6.  Letter  xvii.  relates  his 
arrest ; and  in  many  other  letters  dated  from  the 
Fleet,  especially  Letter  Liir.,  the  preface  to  vol.  ii., 
and  Letters  lxii.,  lxiii.,  and  lxx.,  his  complaints, 
while  quite  consistent  with  imprisonment  as  a 
political  offender,  bear  no  trace  whatever  of  such 
feelings  as  would  actuate  a spendthrift  debtor. 

Dr.  Rimbault’s  information  as  to  the  date  of 
the  various  editions  is  far  from  complete.  The 
first  edition,  printed  in  1645,  was  only  the  present 
first  volume ; the  second  volume  was  printed  in 
1647,  the  third  volume  in  1650,  and  the  fourth 
volume  in  1655  ; successive  editions  of  the  earlier 
volumes  appearing  also. 

I can  endorse  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Rimbault  as 
to  the  value  of  these  letters : much  information  is 
to  be  found  in  them  not  otherwise  accessible  ; the 
anecdotes  are  amusing  and  descriptions  racy,  but 
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they  must  undergo  considerable  pruning,  if  a large 
circulation  was  desired  for  a reprint ; as  unfor- 
tunately, words  long  since  dead  to  ears  polite,  and 
anecdotes  decidedly  too  free,  are  plentifully  scat- 
tered. Mohkchesxer. 


TEMPLAR  LANDS. 

(2'"»  S.  iii.  427.) 

As  a general  rule,  monastic  lands,  discharged 
from  tithes  as  such,  lose  their  privilege  when 
leased  to  a tenant.  The  exemption  holds  good 
only  while  the  owner  himself  occupies  and  uses 
them.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  with  regard  to 
Templars’  lands. 

All  lands  formerly  belonging  to  Cistercians,  the 
Templars,  and  the  Hospitallers,  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. So  also  are  lands  that  belonged  to 
other  orders,  if  in  their  possession  previous  to  the 
limitation  of  exemption  to  these  three  by  Pope 
Adrian.  Others,  too,  were  specially  exempted. 
The  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  too  limited  to  allow 
of  a minute  detail  of  these  cases,  with  ail  their 
varying  circumstances.  The  above  will  be  a suf- 
ficient reply  to  the  question  raised  by  S.  J.  W, 
For  further  elucidation  I subjoin  an  extract  from 
Godolpbin’s  Repertorium  Canonicum,  p.  402. : 

“ The  order  of  the  Prsemonstracenses  were  discharged 
of  all  tithes  of  their  land,  the  which  ‘ manibus  ant  sump- 
tibus  excolebant  propriis.’  All  the  chief  monks  paid  tithe 
as  well  as  other  men,  till  Pope  Paschal,  at  the  Council  of 
Mentz,  ordained  that  they  should  not  pay  tithes  ‘de  labo- 
ribus  suis ; ’ and  that  continued  as  a general  discharge  till 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when  Pope  Adrian  restrained  it  to 
three  orders,  viz.,  the  Cistertians,  the  Templars,  and  the 
Hospitallers ; and  the  discharge  which  the  order  of  the 
Freemonstracenses  had  was  made  by  Pope  Innocent  the 
Third,  by  his  bull.  And  after,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
‘ne  Eccfesia  nimium  gravaretar,’  it  was  provided,  that 
the  privilege  of  the  Templars  should  not  extend  to  their 
farmers.” 

And  now  let  me  insert  a Query  arising  out  of 
the  above  statement. 

By  the  statute  of  31  Henry  VIII.  the  monastic 
possessions  which  came  to  the  King  by  surrender 
were  to  remain  exempt  from  tithes,  the  same  as 
when  held  by  the  monasteries.  It  so  happened 
that  the  lands  of  the  Hospitallers  came  to  the 
King  by  a special  act  of  32  Henry  VIII.,  and 
were  not  included  in  the  above  exemptions  ; and 
the  following  case  is  cited  by  Godolphin  (p.  400.); 

“ The  Templars  were  dissolved,  and  their  possessions 
and  privileges,  by  Act  of  Parliament  17  Edward  II., 
transferred  to  St.  Johns  of  Jerusalem ; and  their  posses- 
sions, by  Act  of  Parliament  32  Henry  VIII.  cap.  24.,  given 
to  the  King.  It  was  resolved,  — That  the  King  and  his 
Patentees  should  pay  Tithes  of  those  lands,  although  the 
lands  ‘ propriis  sumptibas  exeolantur,’  because  the  privi- 
ledges  to  be  discharged  of  Tithes  were  proper  to  Spiritual 
persons,  and  ceased  when  the  person  Spiritual  was  re- 
moved ; and  the  Statute  of  31  Henry  VIII.  of  dissolutions 
did  not  extend  to  such  lands  as  came  to  the  King  by 


Special  Act  of  Parliament,  as  those  lands  of  St.  Johns  of 
Jerusalem  did,” — See  Quarles  and  Sparling’s  Cos.,  More’s 
Rep. 

And  again  (p.  404.)  : 

“ In  an  action  of  debt  upon  the  Statute  2 Edward  VI., 
for  not  setting  forth  of  Tithes,  the  Case  was,  the  Lands  were 
a parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Templars,  whose  lands 
were  annexed  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Johns.  The  Templars 
had  a special  privilege  to  be  discharged  of  Tithes  of  those 
Lands  which  ‘ propriis  manibus  excolunt.’  By  a special 
act  of  32  Henry  VIIL,  the  possessions  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Johns  were  given  to  the  King  by  general  words  of  all 
lands  ‘ in  tarn  amplis  modo,’  &c.  as  the  Abbots  held  them. 
Resolved, — That  the  Defendant  should  not  be  discharged, 
nor  have  the  privilege  — for,  by  the  Common  Law,  a I>ay 
person  was  not  capable  of  such  a privilege,  and  the  King 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  privilege  until  the 
Statute  of  31  Henry  VII I.  But  the  Statute  extends  only 
to  such  possessions  as  came  to  the  King  by  Surrender,  and 
should  be  vested  in  him  by  that  Act,  and  doth  not  extend 
to  possessions  which  are  vested  in  him  by  another  Act, 
and  these  lands  were  given  to  the  King  by  a special  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  therefore  not  discharged  of  Tithes  ? ” — 
Cornwallis  and  Sparling’s  Cos.,  Cro.,  par.  2. 

Is  this  the  acknowledged  law,  that  the  Hospi- 
tallers’ lands,  whether  in  the  occupier’s  own  hands 
or  let  to  others,  are  not  discharged  of  tithes  ? 

L.  B,  L. 


FIRST  ACTOR  OF  HAMLET. 

(2”‘5  S.  iii,  408.) 

Richard  Burbadge  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
actor  of  Hamlet,  and  his  performance  of  this  cha- 
racter is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  curious  Funeral 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  famous  Actor,  Richard 
Burbadge,  who  died  on  Saturday  in  Lent,  the  IZth 
of  March,  1618  : 

“ No  more  young  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  breath, 
Shall  cry  ‘ Revenge  I ’ for  his  dear  father’s  death.” 

“ In  all  probability  (says  Mr.  Collier)  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet  was  first  performed  in  the  winter  of  1601,  and  by 
this  date  Burbadge  would  seem  to  have  become  rather 
corpulent ; Shakspeare,  aware  of  this  defect,  as  regards  an 
ideal  representative  of  the  Danish  Prince,  makes  the 
Queen  allude  to  it  in  the  fencing  scene  in  the  last  act : 

“ ‘ King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He’s  fat  and  scant  of  breath. 

Here,  Hamlet ; take  this  napkin  ; rub  thy  brows.’  ” 

Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of 
Shakspeare,  1846. 

Joseph  Taylor,  on  the  authority  of  Wright’s 
Historia  Histronica,  1699,  is  sometimes  stated  to 
have  been  the  original  Hamlet ; but  Wright 
merely  says  that  he  performed  the  part  “ incom- 
parably well.”  Taylor  probably  took  the  part 
upon  the  death  of  Burbadge. 

Downes,  in  his  Roscius  Anglicanus,  1708,  has  a 
curious  passage  bearing  upon  this  point : 

“ The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Hamlet  being  performed  by 
Mr.  Betterton  ; Sir  William  (having  seen  Mr.  Tatdor,  of 
the  Black-Fryers  Company,  act  it ; who  being  instructed 
by  the  author,  Mr.  Shakespear)  taught  Mr.  Betterton  in 
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every  particle  of  it,  gain’d  lum  esteem  and  reputation 
superlative  to  all  other  plays.” 

Downes  was  certainly  not  aware  that  Taylor 
had  a predecessor  in  the  part,  a fact  which  is  fully 
established  by  the  passage  in  the  elegy  above 
quoted. 

If  John  Lowin  acted  the  part  of  Hamlet  at  all, 
which  we  can  hardly  doubt,  it  must  have  been 
after  Taylor  had  resigned  it.  The  statement  in 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Theatre^  is 
derived  from  Roberts’  Answer  to  Pope,  1729. 
But  Roberts  merely  states  that  Lowin  acted 
Hamlet,  not  that  he  was  the  original  performer  of 
the  part. 

Mr.  Wylie  may  rest  content  that  Mr.  Payne 
Collier’s  statement  in  his  Notes  and  Emendations 
is  perfectly  correct.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


ACADEMICAL  DEGREES  AND  HABITS. 

(2"'’  S.  iii.  451.) 

Dr.  Gadntlett  has  not  read  my  “Notes  & 
Queries  ” quite  correctly.  Though  “ it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence,” as  Mr.  Toots  says,  still  I wish  to  explain. 
If  Dr.  Gauntlett  will  look  at  my  former  Note, 
he  will  see  that  I did  not  affirm  that  the  musical 
“ education^  but  that  the  “ whole  musical  process  ” 
(in  order  to  the  obtaining  a degree)  at  Oxford 
had  been  hitherto  very  defective.  However,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  was  no  profession  of 
musical  education  there,  though  avowedly  most  in- 
sufficien  t.  Some  universities  have  professed  to  edu- 
cate solely  by  means  of  prelections,  and  musical  pre- 
lections, though  few  and  far  between,  formed  part 
of  the  letter  of  the  Oxford  system.  But  certainly 
Dr.  Gauntlett  might  with  justice  reply,  that 
candidates  for  musical  degrees  were  not  obliged 
to  attend  these ; and  consequently  that  no  Uni- 
versity education  was  required  as  a prerequisite. 
Stilt  I maintain,  as  an  abstract  principle,  (I  was 
not  speaking  of  expediency  or  propriety,  or  of  the 
positive  laws  of  any  University)  that  Universities 
are  not  bound  to  afford  education  to  candidates 
for  all  degrees.  To  Bachelors  for  most  degrees 
education  is  afforded  either  by  the  laws  or  the 
practice  of  the  place,  but  surely  not  to  Candidate 
Doctors.  A latitude  with  respect  to  degrees  in 
some  faculties  has  been  exercised,  I think,  by  all  the 
ancient  Universities.  In  some  instances,  these 
honours  were  conferred  merely  after  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  tests.  How  far  the  positive  laws 
of  Oxford  may  have  interfered  with  this  abstract 
liberty,  in  the  case  of  musical  degrees,  I do  not 
know.  But  Dr.  Gauntlett  will  allow  me  to  say, 
that  I am  not  convinced,  by  any  proof,  of  his 
maxim,  that  “ the  sphere  of  examination  for  de- 
grees is  necessarily  correlative  to  the  sphere  of 
instruction.”  It  is  not  so  in  many  instances 
where  a board,  or  an  individual,  has  the  right  to 


examine  or  test  candidates  for  certain  privileges, 
without  any  obligation  to  give  the  education.  The 
case  of  bishops  examining  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  is  one  in  point.  Now,  as  to  Dr.  Gaunt- 
lett’s  doubt,  whether  I considered  the  Oxford 
musical  degree  as  honorary  or  not,  surely  my 
meaning  is  clear.  I mentioned  a test,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  notion  of  a merely  honorary 
distinction.  I hope,  however.  Dr.  Gauntlett 
will  understand  me  as  cordially  rejoicing  in  the 
measures  now  taken  at  Oxford  by  the  present 
excellent  and  accomplished  professor,  aided  by 
the  other  efficient  members  of  the  Music  School. 
I desire  as  much  as  Dr.  Gauntlett  does  to  see 
the  education  in  this  respect  not  only  nominally 
professed,  but  actually  carried  out.  As  to  ex- 
aminations : — my  obiter  remarks  as  to  the  excess 
of  examinations,  had  reference  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  seems  in  most  places  of 
education,  and  in  our  Universities,  as  far  as  the 
A.B.  degree  at  least  is  concerned,  to  be  pushing  this 
method  of  test  to  a most  vexatious  extent.  But 
I believe  the  examination  in  music  now  prescribed 
is  thought  by  the  best  judges  to  be  a matter  of 
absolute  expediency,  and  is  no  more  than  that  the 
well-wishers  of  that  noble  science  would  all  desire. 
What  I demurred  at  was  the  modern  tendency  to 
consider  exammations  as  an  essential,  if  not  the 
principal  part  of  the  test  in  all  cases.  I am  anti- 
quated enough  in  my  ideas  to  deplore  the  aboli- 
tion of  most  of  the  ancient  acts  at  Oxford  (towards 
the  beginning  of  this  century),  and  the  retention 
of  examinations  only,  instead  of  making  effective 
those  ancient  and  noble  exercises  which  bad  been 
suffered  to  become  mere  matters  of  form. 

As  to  degrees  in  grammar,  my  object  was  not 
to  question  Dr.  Gauntlett’s  acquaintance  with 
Fuller  and  Wood,  but  to  seek  from  a well-read 
antiquary  like  himself  some  information  not  af- 
forded by  them.  Now  as  to  the  tailoring  Notes 
that  succeeded.  Dr.  Gauntlett  must  under- 
stand that  I supposed,  as  I think  most  people  do, 
that  what  we  call  (perhaps  Improperly)  the  cas- 
sock, is  essentially  the  same  (though  often  varied 
abroad  in  colour  and  some  details)  with  the  sot- 
tana  or  soutane.  Of  course  I meant  the  long  cas- 
sock, worn  with  the  gown,  surplice,  or  robe  ; not 
the  short  one,  worn  only  with  the  private  dress. 
He  will  remember  that  I mentioned  the  soutane 
as  being  worn  by  ecclesiastical  officers,  whether 
lay  or  clerical,  abroad,  and,  as  I believed,  by  the 
members  of  some  foreign  Universities.  When  I 
said  laymen  had  no  right  to  it,  I meant  in  our 
national  Universities  or  churches ; my  observa- 
tions were  confined  to  England  and  Ireland.  I 
thought  Dr.  Gauntlett  contrasted  the  use  of 
this  dress  by  D.D.  with  its  absence  in  the  case  of 
other  Doctors,  as  represented  by  Ackerman.  I 
observed,  therefore,  that  our  clerical  Doctors  wear 
it,  or  may  wear  it,  with  the  robe,  not  as  part  of 
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the  academical  dress,  but  as  an  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinction. The  dress  of  the  Christ’s  Hospital  boys 
is  merely  the  old  tunic,  the  common  garb  of  lay- 
men, at  least  since  the  Saxon  times,  and  modified 
in  different  ways  at  different  periods.  But  I was 
quite  ignorant  of  what  Dk.  Gauntlett  states  as 
to  the  scarlet  and  furred  subtunic  proper  to 
LL.D.s  and  M.D.s.  Will  he  do  me  the  further 
favour  of  saying  where  this  is  prescribed,  and  at 
which  of  our  national  Universities  (the  question  is 
not  as  to  foreign  customs)  it  was  worn,  or  is  still 
retained  ? 

Another  Query  in  connexion  with  my  former 
Hote.  On  reconsidering  W ood  and  Fuller,  I sus- 
pect that  Doctor,  Master,  and  Informator  in 
Grammar  are  convertible  terms.  Is  this  so  ? 

John  Jbbb. 


chattertoh’s  portrait. 

(2”'^  S.  iii.  53.) 

J.  M.  G.  thinks  that  “ it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  porti’ait  of  Chatterton  by  Gainsborough  ever 
was  painted,  as  Mr.  Fuechbr  mentions  in  his 
Life  of  Gainsborough ; and  that  it  was  made 
during  the  intervals  between  1768  and  1773,  when 
he  declined  sending  specimens  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  that  this  portrait  was  a master-piece.” 
The  grounds  alleged  for  this  opinion  are  these  : — 

“ Chatterton  left  Bristol  for  the  metropolis  at  the  end 
of  April,  1770,  and  committed  suicide  there  the  latter 
end  of  August,  in  the  same  year.  Now,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  Gainsborough  painted  his  portrait  in  Bristol 
before  April,  1770,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  during 
the  few  mouths  that  Chatterton  resided  in  London  he 
did  so.” 

This  statement  may  (unintentionally,  I am  sure, 
on  the  part  of  J.  M.  G.)  mislead  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  It  is  not  asserted  in  the  Lfe  of 
Gainsborough  that  he  painted  a portrait  of  Chat- 
terton ; nor  is  the  period  assigned  by  J.  M.  G.  for 
the  execution  of  such  a work  (between  1768  and 
1773)  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  young 
poet.  Before,  however,  quoting  what  the  volume 
says  on  the  subject,  I must  briefly  allude  to  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  any  reference  to  a 
portrait  of  Chatterton  by  Gainsborough. 

In  answer  to  an  advertisement  which  I inserted 
in  The  Times,  requesting  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  painter  and  his  works,  I received, 
amongst  others,  a letter  from  a Mr.  Naylor  (whose 
address  J.  M.  G.  may  learn  from  the  Ebitor  of 
“N.  & Q.”),  informing  me  that  he  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a fine  portrait  of  Chatterton  by  Gains- 
borough. I immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Naylor, 
desiring  him  to  send  me  a full  description  of  the 
picture  ; and,  shortly  after,  I received  the  follow- 
ing communication ; — 

“ The  portrait  is  22  in.  by  18  in.,  and  reaches  down  to 
the  boy’s  waist.  He  is  dressed  in  a green,  apparently  a 


charity^,  coat.  The  hair  falls  very  much  over  the  fore- 
head, and  reaches  at  the  side  to  the  shoulders.  The  face 
is  loohing  sideways,  and  three  parts  of  it  can  be  seen. 
There  has  never  been  a doubt  of  its  being  a genuine 
Gainsborough;  the  beauty  of  the  painting  has  been  the 
praise  of  every  artist  who  has  seen  it.  Several  persons 
from  Bristol  have  seen  it,  and  all  declare  it  to  be  Chatter- 
ton. I had  it  12  or  14  years  back  from  a Bristol  man, 
who  is  now'  dead.  The  painting  is  quite  pure  as  it  came 
from  the  easel.  Chatterton  appears  to  be  about  16  or  17 
years  of  age.” 

As  I was  unable  personally  to  inspect  this  pic- 
ture before  the  publication  of  the  memoir,  I 
merely  alluded  to  it  (when  enumerating  some  of 
the  “ famous  portraits  of  famous  men  executed  by 
Gainsborough  during  his  residence  in  Bath  ”)  in 
these  qualified  terms  ; — 

“ It  is  said  that  Chatterton  also  sat  to  Gainsborough, 
and  that  the  portrait  of  the  marvellous  boy,  with  his  long 
flowing  hair  and  child-like  face,  is  a master-piece.”  — 
P.  87. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Chatterton 
ever  sat  to  Gainsborough,  he  did  so  before  leaving 
Bristol,  i.  e.  before  April,  1770.  The  fact  of  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Naylor’s  portrait  being  dressed 
“ apparently  in  a charity-coat,”  is  noteworthy  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  Chatterton  was  placed  at 
Colston’s  Charity  School,  and  that  he  remained 
there  till  July  1,  1767,  when  he  had  not  quite  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen.  Mr.  Naylor  merely 
says  that  the  youth  represented  is  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  old.  At  this  period  then,  whilst 
he  was  still  in  the  garb  of  a charity  scholar,  Chat- 
terton may  have  sat  to  Gainsborough.  He  needed 
neither  a fine  coat,  nor  a full  pocket,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  generous,  genius-loving  painter. 
Nor,  it  may  be  added,  would  the  lad  who  desired 
to  possess  a cup  with  “ an  angel  on  it  with  wings 
and  a trumpet  to  trumpet  his  name  over  the 
world,”  be  unambitious  of  the  honour  of  having  his 
portrait  taken  by  such  an  artist ; or  he  who  ofiered 
“to  furnish  Mr.  Walpole  with  anecdotes  of  paint- 
ing ” be  wanting  in  shrewdness  in  making  his 
application.  E.  S.  Fuecher. 

Sudbury. 


Ireland’s  tragedy  of  vortigern. 

(2"4  S.  iii.  442.) 

I observe  in  the  above  Number  of  “N.  & 
Q.”  an  article  written  by  a correspondent  who 
was  present  at  the  representation  of  Ireland's 
tragedy,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  April  2, 
1796.  Being  one  of  those  who  were  fortunate  in 
gaining  admittance  and  a seat  on  the  second  row 
in  the  pit,  I am  anxious,  while  my  life  is  spared, 
to  state  what  I saw  and  heard  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  I agree  with  your  correspondent  that 
the  crowd  and  the  rush  for  admittance  were 
almost  unprecedented.  I do  not  think  that 
twenty  females  were  in  the  pit,  such  was  the 
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eagerness  of  gentlemen  to  gain  admittance. 
Mr.  Ireland’s  fother,  I remember,  sat  in  the 
front  box  on  the  lower  tier,  with  some  friends 
around  him.  His  son  was  behind  the  scenes. 
But  I think  your  correspondent  is  mistaken  in 
ascribing  the  following  passages  to  tlie  scene 
before  him.  “ ‘ Then  catch  him  by  the  throat,’ 
and  Mr.  Kemble,  grasping  his  own  throat  with 
ludicrous  action,  — that  a slight  laugh  arose,  — 
and  he  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  convulsive 
laughter,  and  then  burst  a roar  of  genuine  mirth 
from  the  pit,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  whole 
house.”  Surely  there  is  exaggeration  here,  as  well 
as  mistake.  'There  was  little  or  no  disapprobation 
apparently  shown  by  the  audience  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiftli  act,  when  Mr.  Kemble,  it 
was  probable,  thought  the  deception  had  gone  on 
long  enough.  Such,  I think,  was  Ireland’s  own 
opinion  ; for  in  his  Confessions,  published  in  1805, 
I find  the  following  account  of  the  disapproval  of 
the  audience  given  by  himself.  Your  corre- 
spondent’s extract  I can  find  nowhere  in  the 
whole  play.  If  anywhere,  it  must  have  occurred 
in  Vortigern’s  soliloquy  in  the  fifth  act,  where 
alone  allusion  is  made  to  “ the  progress  of  death 
upon  the  human  frame.” 

Ireland’s  account,  which  I transcribe,  is  long  ; 
but  as  it  is  a curiosity  in  dramatic  oeciirrenoes,  I 
think  it  is  worth  insertion  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

I may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  prologue  was 
written  by  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  and  spoken 
by  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  took  the  character  of  Wor- 
timerus  in  the  play ; the  epilogue  was  written  by 
Robert  Merry,  Esq.,  and  spoken  by  Mrs.  Jordan, 
who  sustained  the  character  of  Flavia.  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble,  then  a young  man,  was  also  a 
performer,  I think,  in  the  character  of  Pascentius. 
William  Henry  Ireland’s  account  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  play  is  as  follows  : 

“ Mr.  Kemble. 

“ The  conduct  of  this  gentleman  was  too  obvious  to  the 
whole  audience  to  need  much  comment.  I must,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  the  particular  line  on  which  Mr. 
Kemble  laid  such  a peculiar  stress  was,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  watchword  agreed  upon  by  the  Malone  faction 
for  the  general  howl.  The  speech  alluded  to  ran  as 
follows;  the  line  in  Italics  being  that  so  particularly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Kemble : 

“ Time  was,  alas ! I needed  not  this  spur. 

But  here’s  a secret  and  a stinging  thorn, 

That  wounds  my  troubled  nervek  O Conscience ! Con- 
science ! 

When  thou  didst  cry,  I strove  to  stop  my  mouth. 

By  boldly  thrusting  on  thee  dire  Ambition : 

Then  did  I think  myself,  indeed,  a god ! 

But  I was  sore  deceived ; for  as  I pass’d. 

And  traversed  in  proud  triumph  the  Basse-court, 

There  I saw  death,  clad  in  most  hideous  colours ; 

A sight  it  was,  that  did  appal  my  soul ; 

Yea,  curdled  thick  this  mass  of  blood  within  me. 

Full  fifty  breathless  bodies  struck  my  sight; 

And  some,  with  gaping  mouths,  did  seem  to  mock  me ; 
While  others,  smiling  in  cold  death  itself, 


Scoffingly  bade  me  look  on  that,  which  soon 
Would  wrench  from  off  my  brow  this  sacred  crown. 
And  make  me,  too,  a subject  like  themselves: 

Subject ! to  whom  ? To  thee,  0 Sovereign  death ! 
Who  hast  for  thy  domain  this  world  immense: 
Churchyards  and  charnel-houses  are  thy  haunts, 

And  hospitals  thy  sumptuous  palaces; 

And,  when  thou  would’st  be  merry,  thou  dost  choose 
The  gaudy  chamber  of  a dying  king. 

O!  then  thou  dost  ope  wide  thy  boneyjaws. 

And,  with  rude  laughter  and  fantastic  tricks. 

Thou  clapp’st  thy  rattling  fingers  to  thy  sides: 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er. 

With  icy  hand  thou  tak’st  him  by  the  feet, 

And  upward  so ; till  thou  dost  reach  the  heart, 

And  wrap  him  in  the  cloak  of  ’lasting  night.” 

Mr.  Ireland  then  makes  the  following  com- 
ments ; 

“ Ko  sooner  was  the  above  line  uttered  in  the  most  se- 
pulchral tone  of  voice  possible,  and  accompanied  with 
that  peculiar  emphasis  which,  on  a subsequent  occasion, 
so  justly  rendered  Mr.  Kemble  the  object  of  criticism 
(viz.  on  the  first  representation  of  Mr.  Colman’s  Iron 
Chest'),  than  the  most  discordant  howl  echoed  from  the 
pit  that  ever  assailed  the  organs  of  hearing.  After  the 
lapse  of  ten  minutes  the  clamour  subsided,  when  Mr. 
Kemble,  having  again  obtained  a hearing,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  speech  at  the  ensuing  line,  very  politely, 
and  in  order  to  amuse  the  audience  still  more,  re-deli- 
vered the  very  line  above  quoted  with  even  more  solemn 
grimace  than  he  had  in  the  first  instance  displayed. 
This  remark  is  not  meant  as  invidious,  foes  as  well  as 
friends  to  the  manuscripts  allowed  it;  and  according  to 
the  trite  adage,  ‘ What  is  by  all  allowed  must  be  true.’  ” 

J.  M.  G.,  an  Octogenarian. 

Worcester. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Archer  Testimonial.  — Mr.  F.  Scott  Archer,  to 
whom  the  photographic  world  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
application  of  collodion  to  the  photographic  process,  by 
which  a complete  revolution  in  the  art  was  almost  in- 
stantly effected,  has  died  without  realizing  any  substan- 
tial benefit  from  what  has  proved  a source  of  delight  to 
thousands  of  amateurs,  and  of  profit  to  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional photographers.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family. 
The  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  names  of  Earl 
Craven,  and  of  that  zealous  patron  of  photography,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  consists  of  some  twenty  of  the  most 
distinguished  amateurs  and  professors  of  the  art.  Sir  W. 
Newton  and  Mr.  Fenton  are  the  treasurers,  and  Professors 
Delamotte  and  Goodeve  the  secretaries ; and  if  all  who 
have  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  Mr.  Scott  Archer’s 
application  of  collodion  contribute  to  this  testimonial,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  fully  realized. 


Bc^IteiS  ta  i^ftinar  CSuertcjS. 

Stuift  and  Stella  (2“'’  S.  iii.  422.)  — The  sup- 
posed consanguinity  between  Swift  and  Stella  was 
discussed  in  the  Old  Series.  In  iv.  160.  I sug- 
gested that  it  existed  between  Swift  and  the 
mother  of  Stella.  Will  no  one  search  the  registrar 
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of  Richmond  in  Surrey  for  her  baptism?  The 
name  of  her  mother  would  in  all  probability  be 
found  there.  Her  own  baptismal  name,  Esther, 
is  so  uncommon  that  it  ought  to  identify  her. 
The  entry  would  occur  soon  after  the  13th  March, 
1681  (or  1682),  when  Swift  says  that  she  was 
born.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  date  he  gives 
(1681)  was  old  or  new  style.  E.  H.  D.  D. 

Passage  in  MalehrancTie  (2"d  S.  iii.  389.)  — I do 
not  know  the  passage  for  which  H.  S.  inquires  in 
Malebranche,  but  the  “ original  ” is  — 

“ Atheniensis.  ye  6ju,oAoy^<raVTCs  ev  rot?  C|U.- 

TTpoaOev.  et  ^ 4^o.vetri  irpetr^vrepa  <7u>fJ.aro?  o^<ra,  KaX  ra 

T(ov  crw/xaToj  e<rotTO  Trpecr/SvTepa, 

uinias.  Tldi^v  p.kv  o^v, 

Atheniensis.  Tpdrot  Se  KaX  ^9r}  «aV"/5ovX^crei5  KaX  X.oyi<rp.oX 
KaX  So^ai  ahrjOet^y  cTijuteAetat  re  KaX  fxv^fxai,  Trpdrepa  {x-^kovs  Ofw- 
fxaToyv  Kal  TrAdrov?  KaX  /3d0ov?  KaX  ptojaTj?  etij  yeyovora  av, 
eiTrep  koX  yffvxh  aw/xaros/’  — Plato,  J)e  JLegibuSf  X.  tom.  ix. 
rl  90.,  ed.  Bipont. 

H.  B.  C. 

LT.  U.  Club. 

Longitude  and  Latitude  (2“d  S.  i.  134.  243.)-— 
The  ancient  geographers,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
believed  that  the  earth  was  inhabited  to  the  extent 
of  180°  from  east  to  west  and  about  80°  from  south 
to  north  ; they  had  therefore  (in  his  opinion)  good 
reason  to  call  the  extent  of  it  from  east  to  west 
long.,  and  from  north  to  south  lat. 

John  Husband. 

Cordon  lieu  (2°d  S.  iii.  348.  437.)  — C.  has  not 
correctly  answered  the  Query  of  S.  Ds.  as  to  what 
constitutes  amongst  French  cooks  a cordon  lieu ; 
and  whether  it  is  applied  to  a male  or  female 
artist  ? In  a French  cuisine  the  female  subor- 
dinates to  the  chef  are  classified ; one  professing 
to  be  an  adept  in  soups  and  sauces,  another  in 
roasts  and  stews,  a third  in  pastry,  &e.  But  one 
female,  who  unites  in  her  own  person  the  accom- 
plishments of  all  the  others,  is  a cordon  lieu. 

J.  E.  T. 

Champagne,  when  first  mentioned?  (2“”*  S.  iii. 
290.)  — This  sparkling  beverage  was  certainly 
known  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  Thomas  Shad- 
well,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Virtuoso,  acted  at  the 
Duke’s  theatre  in  May,  1676,  makes  one  of  his 
characters  say  : — 

“ ’Tis  a wonder  they  do  not  come  as  the  sparks  do  to  a 
play-house  too,  full  of  Champagn,  venting  very  much 
noise,  and  very  little  wit.”  — Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault, 

Morgan  O' Doherty  (2°'*  S.  ii.  218.)  — I can  as- 
sure H.  E.  W.  that  it  was  by  no  chance  guess  of 
mine  that  I ascribed  the  origin  of  this  character 
in  Maga  to  the  late  Captain  Hamilton.  I was 
assured  of  the  fact  from  an  undoubted  source, 
which  I regret  I have  not  the  liberty  to  mention 
publicly,  and  I cannot  now  obtain  the  permission 
to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
Maginn,  without  doubt,  contributed  largely,  and 


so  did  Wilson  and  Lockhart,  as  well  as  your  cor- 
respondent R.  P.  (1“  S.  X.  150.),  and  even  the 
unsuspected  Delta,  as  mentioned  by  Aird  in 
Moir’s  Memoir,  p.  xxxiii.  It  is  probable  that  the 
contributions  of  Sir  Morgan  O’Doherty  were  en- 
tirely Maginn’s,  which  date  from  July,  1824,  to 
the  last  mention  of  the  name  in  April,  1825. 
Both  Hamilton  and  Maginn  lived  long  after  this, 
until  1842.  The  first  O’Doherty  paper  appeared 
in  February,  1819.  S. 

Gravestones  and  Church  Repairs  (2“^  S.  iii.  366. 
453.)  — On  this  grave  subject,  G.  C.  R.  has  made 
out  a very  just  prima  facie  case  of  gravamina, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  the  time  is  past  for  any 
redress.  However,  as  a reply  to  his  quasi  Query, 
I would  refer  him  to  Burn’s  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
and  to  Prideaux’s  Guide  to  Churchwardens.  From 
the  former  I copy  the  shortest  paragraph  which 
bears  on  the  question ; it  is  quoted  from  Coke : 

“ For  Grave  Stones,  Winding  Sheets,  Coats  of  Arras, 
penons,  or  other  ensigns  of  honor,  hanged  up,  laid  or 
placed  in  memory  of  the  dead,  the  property  remains  in 
the  executors  — and  they  may  have  actions  against  such 
as  break,  deface,  or  carry  them  away,  or  an  appeal  on 
felony.”  ^ 

During  a long  residence  in  my  last  parish,  I 
had  occasion  many  times  to  remove  damaged 
tombstones  — but  it  was  never  done  without  first 
endeavouring  to  find  the  representatives  of  the 
family,  and  requesting  them  to  repair,  which  was 
generally  done  — if  not,  the  incumbrances  were 
removed. 

In  this  church,  which  has  lately  been  restored 
(on  the  conservative  principle),  and  the  floor  laid 
with  tiles,  all  the  memorials  which  were  legible 
have  been  transferred  to  tiles  (12  in.  square), 
manufactured  purposely  by  Messrs.  Minton,  and 
on  these  is  indelibly  recorded  the  name  and  date 
of  the  deceased.  A series  of  these  are  arranged 
in  patterns  with  other  tiles,  and  produce  a very 
beautiful  and  eflFective  pavement ; and  it  may  be 
as  yet  an  unique  arrangement,  for  I believe  it  is 
the  first  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  been  done. 

The  destruction  of  every  memorial  of  the  dead 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated ; though  there 
are  proofs  enough  that  the  unfeeling  practice 
originated  centuries  before  the  nineteenth. 

H.  T.  Ellacombb. 

Rectory,  Clyst  St.  George. 

May's  Epigrams  (2°^  S.  iii.  459.)  — In  your 
bibliographical  memoranda  of  the  sale  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby  & Wilkinson,  extracting,  I presume,  from 
the  auctioneers’  catalogue,  you  say  that  “ the  col- 
lection of  epigrams  and  poems  is  not  only  unique 
but  altogether  unnoticed  by  bibliographers.”  Let 
me  inform  future  writers  on  bibliography  through 
your  pages,  that  there  is  a copy  of  this  work  in  the 
library  of  Sion  College ; so  that  the  book  sold  at 
the  sale,  though  “ unnoticed,”  is  at  any  rate  not 
unique.  _ W.  Dbnxon. 
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St.  Viar  (2"‘'  S.  iii.  447.)  — Cantabrigiensis 
will  find  the  following  “Story  of  St.  Viar”  in 
D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  LitercUure,  ii.  32. 

“ Mabillon  has  preserved  a curious  literary  blunder  of 
some  pious  Spaniards,  who  applied  to  the  Pope  for  con- 
secrating a day  in  honour  of  Saint  Viar.  His  holiness, 
in  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  his  saints,  was  ignorant 
of  this  one.  The  only  proof  brought  forward  for  his  ex- 
istence was  this  inscription : 

S.  VIAR. 

An  antiquary,  howevei',  hindered  one  more  festival  in  the 
Catholic  calendar,  by  convincing  them  that  these  letters 
were  only  the  remains  of  an  inscription  erected  for  an  an- 
cient surveyor  of  the  roads;  and  he  read  their  saintship 
thus : 

PRiEFECTUS  VIARUM.” 

N.  M.  F. 

Gonville  and  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Dyzeraas  Day  (2“'*  S.  iii.  289.)  — Dyzemas  Day 
is  tithe-day.  In  Portuguese,  dizimas,  dizimos, 
tenths,  tithes ; in  Law  Latin,  decimal,  the  same. 
Of  course  the  farmers  would  consider  Dyzemas 
Day  an  “ ill-omened  name.”  There  was  a form  of 
writ  “Decimis  solvendis.”  Thomas  Boxs. 

Bleeding-Heart  Yard  (2““*  S.  iii.  254.  317.  456.) 
— The  transposition  of  Heart  and  Hart  was  never 
more  ludicrously  exemplified  than  by  a sign-board 
at  the  little  village  ofUfton  in  Warwickshire,  where 
there  is  a small  inn  halfway  up  the  hill,  near  the 
church,  called  the  White  Hart,  and  denoted  by 
the  figure  of  a human  heart,  or  rather  an  ace  of 
hearts,  painted  in  white,  — at  least  it  used  to  be  so 
a few  years  ago  ; and  it  was  to  this  little  inn  that 
the  bodies  of  the  Rev.  W.  Atterbury,  and  the 
coachman  of  the  Sovereign  London  coach  from 
Birmingham,  were  carried,  after  being  killed  on 
the  spot  by  the  overturn  of  the  coach  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  N.  L.  T. 

Upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  Ely  Place  and 
its  adjacent  streets  stood  the  splendid  town  man- 
sion and  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  which  were 
contained  within  a walled  enclosure  of  upwards  of 
twenty  acres.  (Tallis’s  Illustrated  London?)  This 
residence  the  bishop  was  compelled  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  resign  to  her  favourite  chancellor. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  It  was  subsequently 
called  after  his  name,  and  at  Hatton  House  he 
died  in  1591.  Sir  Christopher  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Newport,  who  took  the  name  of 
Hatton,  and  whose  widow  subsequently  married 
Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  Lady  Hatton  was  a 
woman  of  imperious  and  violent  temper,  and  was 
said  to  have  entered  into  a compact  with  the  evil 
one,  which  compact  expired  on  the  night  of  a 
grand  festival,  at  which  his  Satanic  Majesty  made 
his  appearance  in  the  guise  of  a cavalier  of  the 
period ; and  after  treading  a measure  with  the 
Lady  Hatton,  he  lured  her  into  the  gardens, 
where  he  tore  her  in  pieces.  On  the  spot  where 


her  bleeding  heart  was  found,  still  palpitating  with 
the  last  throes  of  life,  now  stands  “ Bleeding 
Heart  Yard.”  This  legend  may  serve  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Challsteth  the  spelling  of  the  word. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Slavery  in  England  (2“'*  S.  ii.  187.  256.)  — In 
The  Toiler,  No.  245.  for  Nov.  2,  1710,  Steele 
refers  to  the  collars  then  worn  by  negro  slaves. 
In  a letter  from  “ Pompey,”  who  styles  himself  “ a 
blackamoor  boy,”  and  complains  of  the  indifference 
with  which  he  is  treated  by  his  mistress,  he  says, — 

“ The  parrot,  who  came  over  with  me  from  our  country, 
is  as  much  esteemed  by  her  as  I am.  Besides  this,  the 
shock- doa  has  a collar  that  cost  almost  as  much  as  mine.” 

Vox. 

Charles  II. 's  Knights  and  Baronets  (2"'’  S.  iii. 
427.)  — A list  of  baronets  created  during  this 
reign  may  be  found  in  Collins’s  Baronetage,  ed. 
Wootton,  1741,  or  Courthope’s  Extinct  Baronets, 
8vo.  1835. 

They  will  also  be  found  enrolled  on  the  Patent 
Rolls  of  the  respective  years,  now  in  the  General 
Record  Office  — Rolls  Department. 

The  knights  may  be  found  in  Philpot’s  List  of 
Knights.  See  Moule’s  Bibl.  Heraldica. 

A register  of  knighthoods  is  also  preserved  in 
the  College  of  Arms.  S.  E.  G. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  House  at  Chelsea  (2'“'  S.  ii. 
324.)  — The  paper  on  this  subject  was  most  pro- 
bably a draft  of  that  by  Dr.  King,  intended  by 
him  for  Hearne,  and  printed  at  length  in  Faulkner’s 
Chelsea  (2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  118.).  It  affords  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  house  afterwards  called 
Beaufort  House  was  the  home  of  Sir  T.  More. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  a slight  doubt,  because 
Aubrey  states  that  Sir  John  Danvers  personally 
informed  him,  his  house  — Danvers  House  — was 
the  great  Chancellor’s  residence.  Hearne,  ap- 
parently on  Aubrey’s  authority  (as  appears  by 
King’s  letter),  states  the  same.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, certain  Aubrey  was  in  error.  Mr.  Jones  has 
proved  (2"'^  S.  iii.  317.)  that  Danvers  was  at  one 
time  resident  in  Beaufort  House.  Hence  the 
error.  Faulkner  makes  no  mention  thereof.  But 
how  the  articles  Sir  John  showed  the  antiquary 
should  have  come  to  Danvers  House  is  another 
point ; perhaps  the  knight  was  jesting  with  his 
visitor  ; I hope  it  was  so. 

There  could  have  been  no  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  King’s  remarks  ; if  any  re- 
mained, Mr.  Jones  has  dispelled  them.  A unani- 
mous local  tradition,  and  discoveries  even  now 
occasionally  made,  support  Dr.  King’s  statement 
that  Beaufort  House  was  the  “ poor  house  ” of  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

The  name  of  Danvers  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Chelsea.  II.  G.  D. 

Knightsbridge. 
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John  Sohieshi  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (2"^ 
S.  iii.  449.)  — The  history  I have  heard  of  these 
two  brothers,  is,  that  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  had  a son  by  his  wife  Princess  Louisa  of 
Stolberg.  She  was,  as  every  one  knows,  an  unprin- 
cipled woman,  and  she  entered  into  a mercenary- 
agreement  with  the  Hanoverian  government  in 
England,  that  for  a certain  annuity  to  be  paid  to 
her,  she  would,  without  her  husband’s  consent, 
give  up  her  child  into  the  hands  of  any  person 
tiiey  should  appoint  to  receive  him,  to  be  brought 
up  as  a private  gentleman.  A Captain  Hay  was 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  little  prince.  He 
brought  him  to  England,  and  treated  him  as  his 
own  son.  He  afterwards  lived  with  him,  partly 
in  England  and  partly  in  Italy ; and  when  he 
grew  up,  married  his  daughter.  They  had  one 
son,  who  married  a Miss  Allan,  and  took  her 
name,  as  she  had  a considerable  fortune.  The 
secret  of  his  birth  was  disclosed  to  the  prince  by 
his  foster  father,  Captain  Hay  ; and  by  the  prince 
to  his  son,  Hay- Allan,  who  became  the  father  of 
two  sons : John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward,  the 
subjects  of  Rhos  Gwyn’s  Query.  Their  father 
and  grandfather  both  had  an  annual  income  from 
the  English  government,  on  condition  that  they 
were  silent  as  to  the  secret  of  their  parentage. 
The  two  brothers,  now  living,  are  not  bound  by 
any  promise  of  secrecy,  and  never  accepted 
money  from  the  Hanoverian  family.  I have  heard 
that  Lord  Lovat  has  examined  their  papers,  and 
is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  story.  It  is 
certain  that  they  possess  relics  and  documents 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
them  really  to  be  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart.  Prince  Charles  married  a relation  of 
Lord  Waterford’s,  and  has  several  children.  The 
extraordinary  likeness  of  Prince  John  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Charles  I.,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one 
who  sees  him.  This  is,  at  least,  a singular  cir- 
cumstance. L.  M.  M.  R. 

Inscriptions  in  Books  (2"*  S.  iii.  425.)  — In 
answer  to  J.  G.  H.’s  suggestion,  I send  the  follow- 
ing Note,  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  an  edition  of 
the  Epistolm  Ohscurorum  Virorum,  printed  in 
1710,  “ impensls  Hen.  Clements,  ad  insigne  Lunae 
falcatae  in  cmineterio  mdis  Divi  Pauli.” 

“ Ortuinus  Gratius,  who  had  been  taught  by  Hegius, 
the  schoolmaster  of  Erasmus,  at  Daventer,  published  a 
Fasciculus  in  which  were  collected  some  Epistolw  Ch.ro- 
rum  Virorum.  He  also  wrote  against  Reuchlin,  for  which 
he  is  lashed  in  the  Ephtolcs  Ohscurorum  Virorum.  He 
replied  in  a book  called  Lamentationes  Ohscurorum  Vi- 
rorum, but  it  was  to  no  purpose ; the  laugh  went  against 
him.  Gratius  died  in  1542  as  a man  ; for  as  an  author 
he  was  dead  long  before.” 

T.D. 

H.  Jesten,  M.A.  (2"*  S.  iii.  447.)  — The  Rev. 
Humphrey  Jeston  (not  Jesten),  master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  author 


of  Poems  published  at  Reading,  one  of  which  was 
on  the  subject  of  J oseph  and  bis  Brethren,  was 
afterwards  rector  of  Avon  Dassett,  in  W arwick- 
shire,  where  he  died  about  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  left  a large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and  one  only  child 
(a  daughter)  by  his  second,  who  was  sister  to  the 
first.  One  of  his  sons  still  resides  at  Henley-on- 
Thames,  where  he  has  practised  surgery  nearly 
forty  years.  Another  succeeded  him  in  the  living 
of  Avon  Dassett,  of  which  he  is  patron  as  well  as 
incumbent.  There  is  another  son,  also  a clergy- 
man, and  another  in  the  medical  profession. 

H.  L.  T. 

Prideaux  (2"'*  S.  iii.  426.)  — As  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor  died  in  1555,  and  Prideaux  was  not  born 
till  1578,  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  married 
the  doctor’s  grandd augh ter,  and  not  daughter. 

All  his  sons  died  before  him,  William  in  1644, 
and  Matthias  in  1646  ; and  three  other  spns,  be- 
fore they  had  reached  boyhood,  were  buried  in 
Exeter  College  Chapel. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Mary  Tofts.,  the  Rabbit  Woman  (2“'*  S.  iii.  428.) 
— A list  of  the  tracts  relative  to  this  imposture 
which  were  published  at  the  time,  will  be  found 
in  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  i.  649.  C.  E.  L. 

A complete  collection  of  Tracts  relative  to  Mary 
Tofts,  both  in  print  and  manuscript,  sold  for  14,1. 
10s.,  at  the  dispersion  of  George  Steevens’s  library 
in  May,  1800.  J.  Y. 

Females  at  Vestries.  — With  reference  to  the 
inquiry  of  Abhba  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  48.),  and  to  Mr. 
Ellacombe’s  observation  (2°'’  S.  iii.  438.)  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  state  that  in  the  year  1852  con- 
siderable interest  was  manifested  in  the  parish  of 
Hammersmith  as  to  the  appropriation  of  a sum  of 
money,  arising  from  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  which, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  vestry.  Rival  projects  were  proposed,  and 
a severe  contest  ensued.  On  this  occasion  many 
females  exercised  their  undoubted  right  by  voting 
on  each  side  of  the  question.  The  issue  was 
finally  determined  by  a very  small  majority,  which 
gave  rise  to  a scrutiny,  and  finally  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
vestry  upon  some  technical  point,  but  no  objection 
was  raised  as  to  the  right  of  females  to  vote. 

J.  M. 

Hammersmith. 

Trailing  Pihes  (2“^  S.  iii.  448.)  — ■ Trailing 
pikes  are  pikes  trailed.  A part  of  the  old  exer- 
cise of  the  pikemen,  who  at  the  word  “ trail  your 
pike,”  suffered  it  to  trail  on  the  ground  behind 
him.  In  modern  military  phraseology  the  act  of 
trailing  arms  is  performed  when  the  firelock  is 
carried  at  the  side  in  a horizontal  position,  and 
grasped  by  the  hand  in  the  centre.  S.  D.  S. 
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Draught  (2"'’  S.  ii.  388.)  — In  Scotland  they 
lead  corn  into  the  stackyai’d,  and  they  carry 
corn  to  market.  They  cart  their  own  coals,  and 
they  drive  coals  for  others,  and  they  pay  for  the 
driving  of  coals,  and  ships  carry  coals  to  ports. 
Horses  draw  a load  of  anything  in  carts,  and  they 
cai-ry  persons  on  their  backs.  Henrt  Stephens. 

Nearsightedness  (2"'*  S.  ii.  397.) — On  a large 
farm  in  Berwickshire  there  were  three  women  out 
of  sixteen,  and  one  ploughman  out  of  six,  near- 
sighted, and  it  was  thought  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  nearsighted  women  could  neither  single  tur- 
nips nor  riddle  corn  so  well  as  the  others ; nor 
could  the  ploughman  plough  as  well.  The  affec- 
tion is  constitutional  and  hereditary. 

Henry  Stephens. 

At'ins  of  Simonet  Family  (2°^  S.  iii.  408.)  — If 
A will  refer  to  the  great  work  on  Italian  heraldry 

— Famiglie  Celebri  d'  Italia,  da  Pomp.  Litta, 
Milan,  fol.  1819,  &c.,  he  will  find  that  the  arms  of 
the  family  of  Simonetti  de  Calabria  are,  Az.  a lion 
ramp.,  crowned,  or,  holding  a cross  fitchee,  gu. 

E.  S.  Taylor. 

Schastianists  (2“'*  S.  iii.  344.)  — The  belief  in  the 
return  of  Don  Sebastian  may  well  be  called  a 
curious  superstition  ; but  I doubt  whether  the 
believers  in  it  can  justly  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a sect.  The  Brazilian  believers  alluded  to 
by  E.  H.  A.  receive  their  faith  from  Portugal, 
where  I have  known  many  among  the  lower 
classes  who  await  the  reappearance  of  Don  Se- 
bastiao.  This  superstition  has  been  the  cause  of 
several  false  Sebastians,  and  of  some  popular  com- 
motions in  Portugal. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  curious  inquirers  to 
give  a list  of  those  princes,  who,  like  Don  Bode- 
ric.  King  Arthur,  King  James  of  Scotland,  and 
many  others,  are  believed  to  have  survived  dis- 
aster, and  whose  mysterious  reappearance  has  been 
the  subject  of  legend  and  romance. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Tobacco  (2“““  S.  iii.  364.) 

— This  poem  is  ascribed  to  John  Beaumont  on 
the  authority  of  a MS.  note,  written  in  a contem- 
porary hand,  on  the  title-page  of  the  late  George 
Chalmers’  copy.  See  Dyce’s  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Introduction,  p.  xxiii.  note. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

“A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow"  (2""^  S.  iii.  369.) 

— The  original  thought  was  long  before  Boetius 
expressed  it.  Two  lines,  1121,  1122,  in  Eurip. 
Iphig.  In  Tauris,  are  translated  by  Anstice  : 

“ But  woe  to  him,  who  left  to  moan, 

Reviews  the  hours  of  brightness  gone.” 

The  following  anecdote  of  Coleridge  gives  reality 
to  this  thought.  Coleridge  enlisted  in  the  15th, 
Elliott’s,  Light  Dragoons.  It  seems  that  Captain 
Ogle’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  young  recruit 


in  consequence  of  discovering  the  following  sen- 
tence in  the  stables,  written  in  pencil : 

“ Eheu  ! quam  infortunii  miserrimum  est  fuisse  feli- 
cem.”  See  (iillman’s  Life  of  Coleridqe,  i.  61. 

J.  W.  Farrer. 

Belet  Family  (2°^  S.  iii.  413.) — <l>.  in  his  notices 
of  the  Belet  family,  has  omitted  to  mention  that 
Michael  Belet,  the  son  of  Michael,  founded 
AVroxton  Priory  (commonly  called  Wroxton 
Abbey),  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire  ; which  is 
supposed,  in  the  absence  of  precise  dates,  to  have 
been  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (See  the 
new  Dugdale,  vi.  485.)  The  names  of  several 
members  of  the  family  are  given  in  the  carta  fun- 
dacionis  there  printed,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  name  of  the  adjoining  village  of  Balscote, 
which  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  mo- 
nastery, denotes  simply  Belet' s cote.  oins. 

Cursing  by  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle  (2°^  S.  iii. 
370.)  — 'The  London  Encyclopedia,  s.  v.  “Bell,” 
quoting  from  Staveley  on  Churches,  gives  a full 
description  of  this  ceremony  ; 

“ It  was  solemnl}’-  thundered  out  once  in  every  Quarter : 
the  Eyrst  Sonday  of  Advent,  at  comyng  of  our  Lord 
Jhesu  Cryst ; the  fyrst  Sonday  of  Lenteen ; the  Sonday 
in  the  Feste  of  the  Trynyte ; and  Sonday  within  the 
Utas  (Octaves)  of  the  blessed  Vyrgin  our  Lady  St.  Mary.” 

Then  follows  a description  of  the  solemn  cere- 
mony, of  the  persons  cursed,  and  finally  the  curse 
itself,  ending : 

“Fiat:  flat.  Doe  to  the  boke:  quench  the  candles: 
ring  the  bell : Amen,  Amen.” 

J.  B.  AVilkinson. 

Child's  Caul  (2"‘*  S.  ill.  329.  397.)  — A great 
deal  of  curious  and  interesting  information  on 
this  subject,  extracted  from  numerous  works,  is 
in  the  3rd  volume  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  edition  of 
Branfs  Popular  Antiquities,  pp.  59 — 62.  One  of 
my  children  was  born  with  a caul,  which  is  now 
in  my  possession.  AA^.  H.  AV.  T. 

Somerset  House. 


^{tftellanYOu^, 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOK  SALES. 

The  following  MS.  Diary  was  sold  at  Sotheby  & AA^il- 
kinson’s,  on  June  10,  1857 : 

198.  Diary  (Manuscript).  The  Private  Diary  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Mildmay  of  Danbury,  extending  fiom  the 
year  1633  to  the  year  1652,  one  of  the  most  eventful 
periods  in  English  History,  very  neatly  and  closely 
written,  pp.  488,  entirely  unpublished,  bl.  15s. 

This  is  a transcript,  made  at  great  labour,  of  the  most 
interesting  early  unpublished  diary  known  to  exist. 
It  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  notices  of  events, 
families,  and  personages  of  the  times,  and  records 
numerous  minute  particulars  nowhere  else  to  be  met 
with.  The  writer  pens  down  everything  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  and  includes  special  notices  of  his 
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own  vices  and  follies.  He  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife,  and  he  records  his  infidelity  to  her 
with  the  greatest  nonchalance.  It  is  certainly  his 
own  deliberate  act  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  an 
irregular  life.  An  edition  of  this  Diary,  with  a co- 
pious index,  would  form  an  acceptable  addition  to 
our  local  and  historical  stores.  It  is  unusually 
minute  in  its  statements,  and  so  extensive  that  this 
transcript,  at  the  usual  charge  for  such  matters, 
would  cost  at  least  20/.”  It  sold  for  5/.  15s. 

The  original  is  the  Harleian  MS.  454.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume,  which  have  not  been  transcribed,  are 
about  160  closely-written  pages  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Miidmay’s  accounts  and  expenses,  which  are  curious 
as  showing  the  prices  of  some  articles  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tobacco  was  a principal 
item  in  his  expenditure,  and  cost  him  Is.  per  ounce ; 
whereas  for  a leg  of  mutton  he  paid  only  lOd.  Like 
Pepys  he  frequently  visited  the  theatres,  s.  g.  “ To  a 
pretty  and  merry  comedy  at  the  Cocke,  is.”  “ To  a 
play  called  MoBoe  at  the  Globe,  Is.  6e/.”  “ To  Mr. 
Gunter  ( 1 ) for  pease  and  strawberries,  Is.  M.” 


The  following  interesting  Autographs  were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Pottick  & Simpson,  on  June  12,  1857 : 

168.  Byron  (Lord)  2J  pages  4to.  La  Mira,  near  Yenioe, 
August  9,  1817.  41.  12s.  Sd. 

The  interest  of  this  letter  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
opening  paragraph : “ It  has  been  intimated  to  me 

that  the  persons  understood  to  be  the  legal  advisers 
of  Lady  Byron,  have  declared  ‘ their  lips  to  be  sealed 
up  ’ on  the  causes  of  the  separation  between  her  and 
myself.  If  their  lips  are  sealed  up,  they  are  not  sealed 
up  by  me,  and  the  greatest  favour  they  can  confer 
upon  me  will  be  to  open  them.”  A most  important 
document  in  vindication  of  Lord  Byron’s  character. 

279.  Dramatic  Autographs.  A matchless  Series  of 
Autographs,  mostly  being  carefully  selected  and  interest- 
ing Letters,  skilfullj-  inlaid  and  illustrated  with  Portraits, 
of  which  some  are  unique  in  state  or  impression,  and 
many  are  of  considerable  scarcity,  forming  9 volumes, 
imperial  4to.,  in  purple  morocco,  bound  by  Clarke  and 
Bedford,  in  their  best  manner.  Also,  “ Lane’s  Dramatic 
Sketches,”  a series  of  Lithograph  Portraits,  illustrated 
with  Autograph  Letters,  forming  a 10th  volume,  uniform 
in  size  and  binding  with  the  other  nine.  145/. 

No  description  in  general  terms  can  do  justice  to  this 
magnificent  series,  which  has  been  framed  and  per- 
fected with  the  utmost  taste,  and  at  a cost  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  The  following  are  the  Autographs 
contained  in  Vol.  I. : — Mrs.  Abington,  Mrs.  Alsop, 
K.  Baddeley,  Spranger  Barry,  John  Beard,  Mrs.  G. 
A.  Bellamy,  Will.  Brereton,  Colley  Cibber,  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber, Mrs.  Clive,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Tho.  Davis, 
Tho.  Doggett,  John  Edwin,  Miss  Farren,  Samuel 
Foot,  David  Garrick,  Mrs.  Garrick,  Miss  Harrop, 
John  Henderson,  Cha.  Holland,  J.  G.  Holman,  Tho. 
Hull,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Edm.  Kean,  Tho.  King,  James 
Lac}',  W.  T.  Lewis,  Cha.  Macklin,  Miss  Blacklin, 
John  Moody,  Hen.  Mossop,  Jos.  Munden,  John 
O’Keefe,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Will.  Oxberry,  John  Palmer, 
Rob.  Palmer,  Will.  Parsons,  Miss  Pope,  Mrs.  Powell, 
John  Quick,  James  Quin,  Sam.  Reddish,  John  Rich, 
David  Ross,  Tho.  Sheridan,  Will.  Smith,  Rich.  Suett, 
Dan.  Terry,  Ralph  Wewitzer,  Tate  Wilkinson,  Hen. 
Woodward,  Rich.  Wroughton,  E.  R.  Yates,  Mrs. 
Yates,  Miss  Young. 

The  remaining  Volumes  continue  the  series  through 
the  successive  periods  of  Kemble,  the  eider  Kean, 
and  Macrbady,  to  the  year  1852,  embracing  a 
period  of  about  100  years. 


Letters  of  and  relating  to  Admiral  Viscount  Nelson. 

107.  Nelson  (Horatio,  Viscount).  Holograph  Letter, 
3 pages  4to.,  to  Lady  Hamilton,  respecting  his  “ adopted  ” 
child  Horatia.  Victory,  Aug.  13,  1804.  11.  12s. 

This  letter  was  intended  to  blind  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as 
to  the  child’s  parentage.  It  is  not  printed  in  the 
Pettigrew  Memoirs  of  Nelson. 

108.  Nelson.  Holograph  Letter,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  relative  to  political  and  naval  matters,  and 
mentioning  various  persons  of  rank.  Victory,  22  Sep. 
1804.  1/.  14s. 

This  letter  was  printed  by  Pettigrew,  but  the  endearing 
expressions  omitted.  He  laments  “ people’s  cu- 
riosity,” but  defies  them  “ to  find  anything  but  my 
sincerest  and  devoted  love  for  you,  of  which  I am 
proud,  and  care  not,  my  dear  Emma,  who  knows  it.” 

. 189.  Nelson  (Rev.  Edmund)  Father  of  Lord  Nelson, 
A.L.S.,  to  his  son  Horatio.  Burnham,  Oct.  8,  1801.  3/.  3s. 

“ Upon  the  return  of  peace  I may,  with  a little  variation, 
address  you  in  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  and  say,  you 
have  fought  a good  fight,  you  have  finished  your 
military  career  with  glory  and  honour,  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  you  much  happiness,  subject  in- 
deed in  this  present  time  to  uncertainty,  but  in  y= 
future  state  immutable  and  incorruptible.” 

192.  Nelson.  A.L.s.,  2 pages  4to.,  to  Mr.  Pollard, 
written  with  the  right  hand.  Maj'  27,  1794.  1/.  Is. 

Ordering  some  necessaries.  “ I have  also  to  request 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  an  ac- 
count of  what  I am  in  your  debt,  that  I may  pay  it 
before  the  French  knock  me  on  the  head.” 

193.  Nelson.  A.L.s.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Mr.  Suckling, 
written  with  the  right  hand.  Off  Minorca,  June  29, 
1735.  21.  6s. 

Expressing  ardent  desire  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy  — 
“ God  send  us  a good  and  speedy  meeting.  . . . 
Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  a good 
drubbing  to  them,  and  in  ‘ Agamemnon  ’ we  are  so 
used  to  service  that  not  a man  in  the  ship  but  what 
wishes  to  meet  them.” 

194.  Nelson.  A.L.s.,  4 pages  4to.,  to  Mr.  Suckling, 
written  with  the  right  hand,  Agamemnon,  off  Marseilles, 
Oct.  27,  1795.  21.  12s. 

Important.  Expressing  bis  opinion  of  the  duplicity 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  the  futility  of  Conti- 
nental Alliances.  . . . “It  is  clear  the  French 
nation  wish  to  be  a Republic,  and  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  and  quickest  leave  we 
can.  . . . To  me  all  Frenchmen  are  alike.  I 
despise  them  all.”  He  is  disappointed  at  the  amount 
of  prize  money  which,  has  fallen  to  his  share,  &c. 

195.  Nelson.  A.L.S.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Mr.  Suckling, 
written  with  the  right  hand.  Off  Gibraltar,  Nov.  29, 
1796.  21.  2s. 

Interesting.  “My  professional  reputation  is  the  only 
riches  I am  likely  to  acquire  this  war.”  He  has, 
however,  received  from  Lord  Spencer,  the  fullest  and 
handsomest  approbation  of  his  spirited,  dignified, 
and  temperate  conduct,  both  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 
After  mentioning  some  anticipated  operations,  he  says, 
“ As  to  our  future  movements  I am  totally  ignorant 
of,  nor  do  I care,  what  they  are.  I shall  continue  to 
exert  myself  in  every  way  for  the  honour  of  my 
country.” 

196.  Nelson.  A.L.s.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Mr.  Suckling, 
written  with  the  right  hand.  Irresistible,  off  Logos  Bay, 
Feb.  23,  1797.  41. 

Very  interesting.  After  congratulations  on  Miss  Suck- 
ling’s marriage,  he  says,  “ the  event  of  the  late  battle 
has  been  the  most  glorious  for  England,  and  you  will 
receive  pleasure  from  the  share  1 had  in  making  a 
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most  brilli.'int  day,  the  most  so  of  any  I know  of  in 
the  annals  of  England.  Nelson’s  patent  bridge  for 
boarding  First-rates  will  be  a saying  never  forgotten 
in  this  fleet  where  all  do  me  that  justice  I feel  I de- 
serve. The  ‘Victory,’  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet 
passing  the  glorious  group,  gave  me  three  cheers,” 
&c.  [The  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  was  fought 
on  Feb.  14th.] 

197.  Nelson.  A.L.s.,  1 page  4to.,  to  Mrs.  Suckling, 

from  Mr.  French’s  collection.  Nov.  18,  1800.  1/.  10s. 

This  letter,  written  with  the  left  hand,  is  signed, 
“Nei  son  of  the  Nile,”  a form  of  signature  we 
have  but  seldom  seen. 

198.  Nelson.  A.L.s.,  4 pages  4to.,  to  Lady  Hamilton. 
Franked.  Written  with  the  left  hand.  [Feb.  16,  1801.] 
2f.  Gs. 

“ Flad  I been  Lord  Spencer,  I should  have  detached  one 
Nelson  as  a much  more  likely  man  to  come  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  to  beat  them,  than  the  man  they 
have  sent  — Sir  Robert  Calder.”  In  a postscript  he 
says,  “ I would  steal  white  bread  rather  than  my 
god-child  should  want  — I fear  saying  too  much.  I 
admire  what  you  say  of  my  god-child.  If  it  is  like 
its  mother,  it  will  be  very  handsome,  for  I think  her 
one,  aye,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age.  Now 
do  not  be  angry  at  my  praising  this  dear  child’s 
mother,  for  I have  heard  people  say  she  is  very  like.” 

199.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Alex.  J.  Ball,  Esq., 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  written  with  the  left  hand. 
June  4,  1801.  If.  11s.  6d. 

A very  interesting  friendly  letter,  commencing  with 
these  apologetic  remarks ; “ Although  I may  not 
answer  letters  regularly  or  perform  many  other  little 
acts,  which  the  world  deems  as  of  the  very  utmost 
importance,  and  for  the  omission  of  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cut  each  other’s  throats,”  &c. 

200.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  4 pages  4to.,  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
written  with  the  left  hand.  June  13,  1801.  21.  2s. 

Commences,  “ My  dearest  only  true  friend ; and  you 
are  true  because  I am,  and  I am  because  you  are ; we 
have  no  dirtv  interests.”  He  is  anxious  for  the  ar- 

• rival  of  Admiral  Pole,  that  he  may  take  his  departure 
homeward.  “ Mv  nails  are  so  long,  not  cut  since 
February,  that  I'am  afraid  of  their  breaking,  but  I 
should  have  thought  it  treason  to  have  cut  them,  as 
long  as  there  was  a possibility  of  my  returning  for 
my  old  dear  friend  to  do  the  job  for  me.”  Speaking 
of  a projected  journey  into  Wales,  he  says,  “but  in 
the  party  there  will  be  Mr.  Greville,  I am  sure  will  be 
a stop  to  many  of  our  conversations,  for  we  are  used 
to  speak  our  minds  freely  of  Kings  and  beggars,  and 
not  fear  being  betrayed.”  Concludes,  “ best  regards 
to  Mrs.  Nelson.” 

201.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  2 pages  4to.,  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
written  with  the  left  hand.  Medusa,  off  Calais,  Aug.  4, 
1801.  3f.  10s. 

Commences,  “ IMy  dearest  Emma,  Your  kind  and  truly 
affectionate  letters  up  to  yesterday  are  all  received. 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  thanks  for  them,  and  for 
your  tender  care  of  my  dear  little  charge  Horatia.  I 
love  her  the  more  dearly,  as  she  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  her  face  so  like  her  dear  good  mother,  w'ho  I love, 
and  always  shall  with  the  truest  affection.” 

202.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
written  with  the  left  hand.  Amazon,  Sept.  23,  1801. 
21.  2s. 

Commences,  “My  dear  Emma,  I received  your  kind 
letters  last  evening,  and  in  many  parts  they  pleased 
and  made  me  sad;  so  life  is  chequered,  and  if  the 
good  predominates,  then  we  are  called  happy.  I 
trust  the  farm  will  make  3'ou  more  so  than  a dull 
London  life.  Make  what  use  you  please  of  it ; it  is 


as  much  yours  as  if  j'ou  bought  it The  vaga- 

bond that  stole  j’our  medal  will  probably  be  hanged 
unless  Mr.  Varden  will  swear  it  is  not  worth  forty 
shillings,  which  I dare  say  he  may  do  with  a safe 
conscience.  I should  not  wish  it  to  be  brought  into 
a Court  of  Law,  as  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
Medallion  will  be  noticed.  I am  sure  j'ou  will  not 
let  any  of  the  Royal  blood  into  yom  house;  they 
have  the  impudence  of  the  devil.  His  mother  was  a 
bastard  of  my  relation’s  Sir  Edward  Walpole.”  Re- 
curring to  the  farm ; — “ Whatever  j’ou  do  about  it 
will  be  right  and  proper;  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
man  who  is  there  to  take  care  I am  not  cheated 
more  than  comes  to  mj'  share,  and  he  will  do  it; 
poco,  poco,  we  can  get  rid  of  bad  furniture,  and  buy 
others : all  will  probably  go  to  Bronte  one  of  these 
days.  I shall  certainlj-  go  there  whenever  we  get 
peace.” 

203.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
written  with  the  left  hand.  Amazon,  Dungeness,  Oct.  3, 
1801.  11.  IGs. 

“ Your  kind  letters  of  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
morning  I have  just  received,  and  I should  be  too 
happy  to  come  up  for  a day  or  two,  but  that  will  not 
satisfy  me,  and  only  fill  my  heart  with  grief  at  sepa- 
rating. Very  soon  I must  give  in,  for  the  cold 
weather  I could  not  bear,  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  really  believm  we  are  on  the  eve 

of  peace I have  had  rather  a begging  letter 

from  Norwich,  but  I cannot  at  present  do  anything, 
for  I have  nothing;  but,  my  Emma,  for  heaven’s 
sake  never  do  j’ou  talk  of  having  spent  any  money 
for  me,  I am  sure  j'ou  never  have  to  my  knowledge, 
and  my  obligations  to  j'ou  can  never  be  repaid  but 
with  my  life.  Ever,  for  ever,  j'ours  faithful  till 
death.  Nelson  and  Bronte.” 

205.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  4 pages  4to.,  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
written  with  the  left  hand.  Franked.  Amazon,  Oct.  13, 
1801.  21. 

“ Thank  God  there  is  no  more  than  nine  daj's  to  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  after  that  they  can  have  no 
pretence.  Mj-  complaint  is  a little  better,  and  you 
cannot  think  how  vexed  I am  to  be  unwell  at  a time 
when  I desire  to  come  on  shore,  and  to  enjoy  a good 

share  of  health I have  this  day  received 

a curious  letter  from  the  Order  of  Joachim,  in 
German!',  desiring  to  elect  me  Knight  Grand  Com- 
mander thereof.  I shall  send  it  to  Mr.  Addington, 
that  he  may  give  me  his  opinion,  and  obtain,  if  pro- 
per, the  King’s  approbation  : — this  is  very  curious.” 

In  a postscript;  “Mr.  Pitt  has  just  been  on  board,  and 
he  thinks  it  is  ver}'  hard  to  keep  mp  now  all  is  over. 
He  asked  me  to  dine  at  Walmer,  but  I refused.  I 
will  dine  no  where  till  I dine  with  j'ou  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam. Ever,  my  dearest  onlj'  friend,  yours  most 
affectionately,  N.  B.” 

206.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Le  Commandeur 

Ivanowitz  de  Wittewode,  written  with  the  left  hand. 
Merton,  Surrey,  Feb.  22,  1802.  11.  9s. 

“ It  was  [with]  his  Majesty’s  full  and  entire  approba- 
tion and  consent  that  I might  receive  the  honour  of 
Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joa- 
chim. I have  notv  therefore  only  to  assure  the  Noble 
Order  that  I am  duly  impressed  with  the  great 
honour  conferred  upon  me,  and  that  it  .shall  be  the 
studj’  of  my  life  to  endeavour  by  future  actions  to 
merit  the  continuance  of  their  good  opinion.” 

207.  Nelson,  A.L.s.,  3 pages  4to.,  to  Alex.  .1.  Ball,  Esq., 
written  with  the  left  hand.  Victory,  Nov.  25,  1804. 
21.  2s. 

Desiring  intelligence  of  the  Algerine  Fleet,  which  he  is 
anxious  to  waylay  and  destro!'.  ...  “If  you  can 
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tell  me  that  his  cruizers  have  this  year  taken  a single 
Maltese  vessel,  I will  try  and  take  or  destroy  his 
whole  fleet,  ....  but  I will  not  strike  unless  I can 
bit  him  hard  ....  oH  or  none  is  ray  motto.” 


Paintings,  §’C. 

296.  Lunardi’s  Ascents,  Handbill  and  Print  of  the  as- 
cent from  the  Artillery  Ground,  1784,  and  variation  of  the 
same ; Garnerin  on  the  Thames,  various  portraits,  and 
various  rare  prints,  published  1784-85 ; his  triumphant 
entry  into  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  1785 ; &c.  22.  Highly 
curious.  27.  18s. 

328.  Portrait  of  Vincent  Lunardi.  Sir  J.  Eeynolds. 
3/.  3s. 

329.  Portrait  of  George  Biggin,  Esq.,  after  whom  the 
coffee-biggin  is  named  ; one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who 
ascended  in  a balloon  (with  Lunardi  and  Mrs.  Sage,  in 
1785).  Sir  J.  Eeynolds.  27.  12s. 

330.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sage,  the  first  Englishwoman 
who  ascended  in  a balloon  (with  Lunardi  and  Mr.  Biggin 
in  1785).  Sir  J.  Eeynolds.  37.  8s. 

333.  Portrait  of  W.  Windham,  the  first  M.P.  Aero- 
naut. 27. 

338.  Two  framed  engravings.  Scarce  View  of  Lunardi’s 
second  ascent.  Mr.  Livingston’s  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  37.  3s. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Among  the  many  books  waiting  for  our  notice,  are  two 
volumes  entitled  Phantasmata,  or  Illusions  and  Fanati- 
cisms of  Protean  Forms  productive  of  great  Evil,  by  Dr. 
Madden,  which,  while  they  are  interesting  to  the  historical 
student  for  the  materials  which  thej’’  bring  before  him  on 
the  subject  of  many  remarkable  phases  of  historjq  are 
especially  so  to  the  philanthropist  and  social  reformer 
from  the  pictures  which  they  furnish  of  the  failings,  in- 
firmities and  passions  of  mankind  — as  manifested  in 
those  occasional  epidemic  fanaticisms  which  are  some- 
times marked  by  outbreaks  of  popular  phrenzy,  sometimes 
by  outbreaks  of  superstition,  and  sometimes  of  spiritualism. 
Dr.  Madden  treats  of  these  infirmities  of  noble  and  ignoble 
minds  very  amusingly,  and  the  reader  w'ho  desires  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  Sorcery  of  Ancient  Times 
— Swedenborg,  S.  Theresa,  the  Inquisition,  the  Witch- 
craft Mania,  Lycanthrophy,  the  Flagellation  and  Dancing 
Manias,  Demonopathy  in  Eomanist  Convents.  Theomania 
in  Protestant  countries,  &c.,  will  find  in  Dr.  Madden  much 
to  interest  him,  and  in  the  numerous  authorities  -which  he 
cites,  the  means  of  pursuing  his  inquiries.  We  ought  to 
add,  that  a large  portion  of  Dr.  Madden’s  second  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Be  the  author  of  The  Fairy  Family,  a Series  of  Ballads 
and  Metrical  Tales  illustrating  the  Fairy  Mythology  of 
Europe,  W'ho  he  may,  he  has  read  with  a loving  heart  the 
folk  lore  of  Europe ; selected,  with  the  delicate  taste  of  a 
woman,  its  most  beautiful  and  touching  points ; and  with 
no  small  skill  in  poesy  woven  them  into  a pleasant  series 
of  ballads  and  roundelays : and  in  his  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce a series  of  tales,  based  on  fictions  unequalled  in 


interest  and  beauty,  in  that  form  of  composition  which  is 
unquestionably  most  effective  — ballads  of  various  struc- 
ture and  rhythm — he  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
work  will  unquestionably  be  popular  in  the  nursery  and 
out  of  it. 

So  far  akin  in  its  nature  to  the  foregoing,  that  it  is 
based  on  folk  lore,  is  a small  local  publication  which  has 
just  reached  us,  and  which  deserves  a place  on  the  shelves 
of  every  collector  of  popular  I'hymes,  phrases  and  customs. 
It  is  entitled  The  Popular  Rhymes,  Sayings,  and  Proverbs 
of  the  County  of  Berwich,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by  George 
Henderson,  and  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  Eobert 
Chambers. 

The  new  volume  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
being  the  sixth  of  the  new  edition,  has  just  been  issued, 
and  contains  the  Lives  of  Lord  hlacclesfield.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor King,  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  North- 
ington,  and  Lord  Camden. 

The  new  volume  of  The  Worhs  of  Thomas  Carlyle  con- 
tains his  two  celebrated  biographies,  viz.  his  Life  of  Fried- 
rich Schiller,  first  published  by  him  in  1825,  and  -u'hich 
probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  work  to 
spread  abroad  in  this  country  a love  for,  and  the  study  of, 
German  literature ; and  his  Life  of  John  Sterling,  pub- 
lished in  1851.  Although  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  been 
unwilling  to  reprint  his  Schiller,  many,  very  many,  will 
rejoice  that  he  has  done  so. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  tlie  followin?  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemea  by  wiiom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose  ; 

Sermons  on  Points  of  Doctrine  and  Holes  of  Ddtt.  By  the  Hev. 
H.  Parkinson.  Rivingtons.  2 Vols.  2 copies  of  either  Vol.,  or  odd 
Vols. 

Wanted  by  Hev.  E.  S.  Taylor^  Ormesby,  Norfolk. 


Burney’s  General  History  OF  Mosic.  4 Vols.  4to.  Vol.  IV. 
Wanted  by  Walford  Brothers^  320.  Strand. 


SotftcS  ta  Caric^paitlieuW. 

J.  H.  B.  willfind  t/j  Twelfth  Night,  Act  H.  Sc.  3.,  ihepassayc  he  is  in 
search  of: 

“ Dost  thou  think  that  because  thcu  art  virtuous  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  ? ” 

A Gentleman  who  ordered  and  paid  for  Life  of  Albert  Durer,  ahont 
a twelvemonth  since,  to  P.  Kennedy.  Anglesea  Street.  Dublin,  is  requested 
to  let  P.  Kennedy  know  his  ad.dress,  as  the  book  was  returned  to  him  from 
Edinburgh. 

B.  The  notice  of  Lady  Packington  is  well  known.  The  Holy  Bible,  Ato. 
1622,  is  not  common. 

P.  T.  B.  The  Principles  of  Astronomy,  1640,  is  very  rare,  and  un- 
known to  Wait  ^ Lowndes. 

Err  ATOM — 2nd  S.  iii.  476.  col.  1. 1. 10.  from  bottom, “23  Hen.  IT.” 
read  “ lieu.  VI.” 

“ .Notes  and  Qderibs”  is  jju&7is7ic<7  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Sta.mpbd  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4ci.,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  (^ice  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldv,  186,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  all  OoMUDNicATioNs  for  the  £ditor  should  he  addressed. 


GLENFIELD  PATEHT 
STARCH, 

USED  IN  THE  EOYAU  LAUNDRY, 
And  pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS,  to  be  THE  FINEST  STARCH 
SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,  &c.  &c. 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  DRAW- 

ING  ROOM,  Library,  Dining  Room, 
consisting  of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candle- 
sticks, Inkstands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables, 
Waichstauds,  Paperweights,  &c.,  in  Italian 
Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze,  Derbyshire  Spar, 
&.C.,  Imported  and  Manufactured  by 

J.  TENNANT  (late  Mawe)i  149,  Strand. 


Just  published,  Third  Edition,  Post  Free,  6<f. 

QPECTACLES  ; when  to  wear, 

O and  how  to  use  them,  addressed  to  those 
who  value  their  Sight.  By  CHARLES  A. 
LONG. 

BLAND  & LONG,  Opticians  to  the  Queen, 
153.  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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LONDOX,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  27.  1857. 
ilOtfjS. 

STRAY  NOTES  ON  EDMUND  CURLL,  HIS  LIFE,  AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 

No.  9.  — Curll  and  Sir  Clement  Wearg  — Pope's 

Satire  on  Addison  — Curll's  Treatment  of  Patti- 

son,  Spc. 

Having  seen  Edmund  Curll  earried  back  in 
triunipli  from  the  Pillory  on  which  he  had  been 
exposed  on  the  23rd  February,  1728,  we  will,  be- 
fore proceeding  further  with  his  histor_v,  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  additional  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  of  the  day  was 
stirred  up  to  undertake  such  prosecution.  It  is 
contained  in  an  article  on  “ Deceptive  Title- 
Pages,”  which  appeared  in  The  London  Journal 
of  Nov.  12,  1726,  and  bears  the  signature  of  “A. 
P.,”  and  which,  if  not  by  Pope,  was  so  signed  in 
order  to  give  the  impression  that  it  ivas  the  work 
of  his  pen.  The  article  is  what  we  should  now 
call  “ the  Leader,”  and  by  being  printed  in  large 
type  was  evidently  considered  as  deserving  of 
attention : 

“ I lately  met  with  a scandalous  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  evening  papers  which  gave  me  no  small  olfence. 
It  was,  as  near  as  I can  remember,  to  this  effect:  ‘Just 
published.  Cases  of  Impotence  and  Divorce,  in  six  volumes, 
by  Sir  Clement  Wearg,  Knt.,  late  Solicitor-General.’ 
Such  an  insult  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead  ought  never 
to  be  forgiven  by  the  Community  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  What  avails  it  to  a man’s  fame,  to  have  had 
virtue,  learning,  and  parts,  in  his  life,  if,  as  soon  as  he 
hath  left  the  ivorld,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  an  aban- 
doned man  to  blast  his  reputation  by  a trick  like  this,  to 
make  a person  possessed  of  the  most  excellent  qualities, 
pass  for  the  Author  of  an  impertinent  work,  ivhich  no 
good  man  would  read,  and  none  but  a bad  man  could 
write  ? I heartily  hope  that  Sir  Clement’s  relations  will 
make  his  memory  such  reparation  as  the  laws  in  the 
punishment  of  the  offender  can  afford ; or  if  they  should 
neglect  it,  I think  the  public  ought  to  undertake  it  — for 
it  is  a common  cause.  Several  gentlemen  have  been  al- 
ready treated  in  the  same  manner,  by  such  outlaws  to 
virtue  and  good  sense;  and.  no  one  knows  whose  turn  it 
maj'  be  next.” 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  too  general  in  its 
nature  to  justify  our  transferring  it  to  the  columns 
of  “N.  & Q.” 

If  Sir  Clement  Wearg  really  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  publication  he  certainly  had  been  very 
grossly  maligned.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  he 
had  something  to  do  with  one  portion  of  it ; and 
Curll  availed  himself  of  that  fact  to  connect  his 
name  with  the  whole  five  volumes  to  which  the 
collection  was  eventually  extended.  At  least  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  Wearg  had  really 
no  connexion  with  the  publication  in  question,  in 
face  of  the  following  affidavit  to  the  contrary, 
sworn  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kaymond, 
and  published  by  Curll,  “ as  an  answer  to  such 


charge,”  in  the  third  part  of  his  Kerj  to  Gullivers 
Travels': 

“ To  invalidate  the  notorious  and  scandalous  Falsehoods 
contained  in  the  London  Journal  of  the  12th  of  Nov.,  Ed- 
mund Curll  maketh  Oath,  That  a Book  by  him  lierewith 
produced,  Intitled,  The  Case  of  Impoteney  as  debated  in 
England  was  published  by  Clement  Wearg,  Esq.  (late 
Solicitor-General),  and  printed  from  an  original  manu- 
script by  him  given  to  this  Deponent,  and  the  following 
Advertisement  by  the  said  Clement  Wearg,  Esq.,  thereto 
prefixed.  ‘ The  Publick  having  given  a general  Appro- 
‘ bation  of  the  late  Tryal  between  the  Marquis  de  Gesvres 
‘ and  his  Lady  at  Paris,  as  indeed  so  nice  and  curious  a 
‘ subject  deserved;  I was  inclined  to  search  our  own  Law 
‘ Books  and  Historians,  to  see  what  adjudged  Cases  and 
‘ Precedents  we  had  of  the  same  Nature.  That  which  is 
‘ the  most  considerable  in  our  English  History  was,  the 
‘ case  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Lady  Howard,  a case 
‘ that  engaged  the  Politicks  of  the  greatest  Statesmen  and 
‘ the  Casuistry  of  a Monarch  himself.  There  has  as  yet 
‘ been  a great  defect  of  Information  concerning  this  Case, 
‘ tvhich  the  Reader  will  now  find  supplied  from  an  Ori- 
‘ ginal  Manuscript  of  Archbishop  Abbot's,  written  in  his 
‘ own  hand.  This  Manuscript  contains  an  exact  account 
‘ of  all  the.  Artifice  and  Stratagem  used  in  the  Affair,  and 
‘ is  not  only  very  full  and  particular  upon  the  Case,  but 
‘ lets  us  into  a considerable  Part  of  the  Secrets  and  Poli- 
‘ ticks  of  King  James  the  l^t’s  Reign.  To  make  a Collec- 
‘ tion  of  this  Nature  as  perfect  as  I well  could,  there  is 
‘ added  the  Lord  Audley's  Tryal,  and  the  Proceedings 
‘ upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Bill  of  Divorce,  which,  as 
‘ they  bear  some  relation  to  this  Subject,  so  they  are  now 
‘ very  rare  and  valuable.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Case  in 
‘ particular  employed  some  of  our  greatest  Lawyers,  tvho 
‘ have  made  since  very  eminent  Figures  in  their  Profes- 
‘ sions ; and  contains  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  Article 
‘ of  Divorce.  Iii7ier  Temple,  Oct.  30,  1714.’ 

“ This  Deponent  farther  saith.  That  when  the  above 
mentioned  Book  was  printed,  he  returned  the  Original 
Manuscript  to  Clement  Wearg,  Esq.,  at  his  Chambers  (then 
in  New  Court)  in  the  Temple. 

“ E.  Curll. 

“ Jurat  apud  Serjeants  Inn,  Chancery 

Lane,  14  Die  Novembris,  1726, 

Coram  me 
E.  Raymond.” 

As  our  next  Note  let  us  reproduce  the  following 
humorous  lines  on  the  subject  of  Curll,  written  by 
Dean  Swift  in  1726,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  5th  vol.  of  Swift’s  Miscellanies,  1735,  p.  75. : 

“Advice  to  the  Grub- Street  Verse  Writers. 

“ Ye  Poets  ragged  and  forlorn 
Down  from  your  garrets  haste ; 

Ye  Rhimers,  dead  as  soon  as  born. 

Nor  yet  consign’d  to  paste. 

“ I know  a trick  to  make  you  thrive, 

Ob,  ’tis  a quaint  device: 

Your  still-born  Poems  shall  revive. 

And  scorn  to  wrap  a spice. 

“ Get  all  your  verses  printed  fair, 

Then  let  them  tvell  be  drj'’d : 

And  Curll  must  hai'e  a special  care 
To  leav'e  the  margins  wide. 

“ Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope ; 

And  when  he  sits  to  write. 

No  letter  with  an  Envelope 
Could  give  him  more  delight. 
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“When  Pope  has  fill’d  the  margins  round, 

Why  then  recall  your  loan ; ' 

Sell  them  to  Curll  for  fifty  pound. 

And  swear  they  are  your  own.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  source  of  the 
ill-will  which  existed  between  Pope  and  Curll,  it 
must  have  been  a powerful  one,  for  at  almost 
every  period  of  Curb’s  life  we  find  them  at  deadly 
feud.  Was  it  that  they  had  both  the  same  moral 
defect,  a love  of  trickery  ? They  certainly  both 
had  the  same  trick  of  so  expressing  themselves  as 
while  literally  saying  one  thing  — and  that  the 
truth  — they  so  said  it  that  it  conveyed  an  im- 
pression directly  the  reverse. 

A curious  instance  of  this  quibbling  is  shown  in 
a charge  made  by  Pope  against  Curll,  in  “ Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Dunciad,” 
and  in  Curb’s  reply  to  it.  Pope’s  charge,  that 
to  Curb’s  agency  was  to  be  attributed  the  first 
publication  of  Pope’s  satire  upon  Addison,  is  as 
follows : 

“Mist's  Journal,  June  8. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Addison  rais’d  this  Author  from  obscurity,  ob- 
tained him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  whole 
bod3'  of  our  Nobility,  and  transferred  his  powerful  interests 
with  those  great  men  to  this  rising  Bard,  who  frequently 
levied  bj’  that  means  unusual  contributions  on  the  public. 
No  sooner  was  his  bodj'  lifeless,  but  this  Author,  reviving 
his  resentment,  libell’d  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  what  was  still  more  heinous,  made  the  scandal  pnblick. 

“ Grievous  the  accusation  ! unknown  the  accuser  ! the 
person  accused  no  witness  in  his  own  cause,  the  person  in 
whose  regard  accus’d  dead  ! But  if  there  be  living  any 
one  nobleman  whose  friendship,  j-ea  any  one  gentleman 
whose  subscription  Mr.  Addison  procur’d  to  our  Author ; 
let  him  stand  forth,  that  truth  maj’  appear  ! Amiens 
Plato,  Amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  veritas  1 But 
in  verity  the  whole  story  of  the  libel  is  a lye ; witness 
those  persons  of  integrity',  who  several  years  before  Mr. 
Addison’s  decease,  did  see  and  approve  of  the  said  verses, 
in  no  wise  a libel  but  a friendly  rebuke,  sent  privately  in 
our  author’s  own  hand  to  Mr.  Addison  himself,  and  never 
made  publick  till  by  Curl  their  own  bookseller  in  his 
Miscellanies,  12mo.  1727. 

“ One  name  alone  which  I am  authorised  to  declare, 
will  sufficiently  evince  this  truth,  that  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Burlington.” 

To  a charge  so  distinct,  one  would  think  it  dif- 
ficult to  give  an  answer,  yet  Curb,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said,  “ You  will  never  find  him  out  in  a 
lie,”  thus  refutes  it.  We  quote  from  p.  5.  of  The 
Curliad : 

“ Scriblerus  testifieth,  p.  12.,  that,  he  is  authorized  to 
declare,  and  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  will  suf- 
ficiently evince  this  truth,  that  Pope’s  Libel  upon  Mr. 
Addison  was  never  made  Publick  till  by  Curl  in  his  3Iis- 
cellanies,  12mo.,  1727.  Now  in  my  turn  I do,  in  the 
antiquated  Guise  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  avouch,  that  in 
Verity  the  whole  story  of  this  dignified  Avouchment  is  a 
Lye ; for  Pope’s  Libel  upon  Mr.  Addison  was  first  published 
by  Mr.  John  Markland  of  St.  Peter’s  College  in  Cambridge, 
with  an  Answer  thereto,  in  a Pamphlet  intitled  Cythereia, 
or  Poems  upon  Love  and  Intrigue,  &c.  8vo.  Printed  for 
T.  Payne  in  Statioyiers  Court,  Ludgate  Street,  1723.  Price 
Is.  6d.  Wherein  from  p.  90.  to  95.  both  the  Libel  and  the 
Answer  is  to  be  seen.” 


And  on  reference  to  Cythereia,  at  pp.  90.  to  94., 
there  will  both  pieces  be  found.  The  first  is  en- 
titled Verses  occasioned  by  Mr.  TichelVs  Trans- 
lation of  the  First  Iliad  of  Homer,  By  Mr.  Pope ; 
and  the  second.  Answer  to  the  foregoing  Verses 
presented  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  But  Curb 
has  omitted  to  mention  that  the  title-page  of  Cy- 
thereia states  it  to  have  been  printed  for  E.  Curll, 
over  against  Catherine  Street  in  Strand,  as  web 
as  for  T.  Payne.  At  least  it  is  so  in  the  eopy  of 
the  book  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  the  only 
one  we  have  seen. 

Among  the  charges  against  Curb,  for  which 
Pope  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  is  that  of  his 
having  starved  to  death  William  Pattison,  one  of 
his  authors,  whose  Poetical  Works  were  “ printed 
in  the  Year  mdccxxviii.  for  H.  Curll  in  the  Strand 
{Price  Six  Shillings').” 

Chalmers  (Biog.  Dictionary,  xxiv.  204.)  says 
distinctly,  that ; 

“ Curll,  the  bookseller,  finding  some  of  Pattison’s  com- 
positions rvell  received,  and  going  through  several  im- 
pressions, took  him  into  bis  house ; and,  as  Pope  afSrms 
in  one  of  his  letters,  starved  him  to  death.  But  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  strict! j' true,  and  his  death  is  more  justly 
attributed  to  the  small- pox.” 

Chalmers  gives  no  reference  to  the  Letter  of 
Pope  in  which  this  charge  is  made.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  “hf.  & Q.”  may  know  where  to 
find  the  passage ; but  that  the  charge  came  from 
Pope,  if  not  directly,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt ; for  it  is  distinctly  made  against  Curb  in 
The  Author  to  be  let  by  Iscariot  Hackney,  which, 
although  ascribed  to  Savage,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  written  it  at  Pope’s  suggestion,  is  more  pro- 
bably from  the  pen  of  the  writer  who  prefixed  to 
The  Dunciad  the  Letter  to  the  Publisher  signed 
William  Cleland  — namely.  Pope  himself : — 

“ At  my  first  setting  out,  I was  hired  by  a reverend 
Prebend  to  libel  Dean  Swift  for  Infidelitj'.  Soon  after  I 
was  employed  by  Curll  to  write  a merry  tale,  the  Wit  of 
which  was  its  Obscenity.  This  we  agreed  to  palm  upon 
the  World  for  a posthumous  Piece  of  Mr.  Prior.  How- 
ever, a certain  Lady,  celebrated  for  certain  Liberties,  had 
a Curiosity  to  see  the  real  Author.  Curll,  on  my  promise 
that  if  I had  a present  he  should  go  Snacks,  sent  me  to 
her.  I was  admitted  while  her  Ladyship  was  shifting; 
and  on  my  Admittance,  Mrs.  Abigail  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw. What  passed  between  us,  a Point  of  Gallaiitrj' 
obliges  me  to  conceal ; but  after  some  extraordinary 
Civilities,  I was  dismissed  with  a Purse  of  Guineas,  and  a 
Command  to  write  a Sequel  to  my  Tale.  Upon  this  I 
turn’d  out  smart  in  dress,  bit  Curll  of  his  Share,  and  run 
out  most  of  my  Money,  in  printing  my  Works  at  my  own 
Cost.  But  some  Years  after  {just  at  the  Time  of  his 
starving  poor  Pattison)  the  varlet  was  revenged.” 

This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  charge, — 
which  charge,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  is  to- 
tally without  foundation. 

Mark  Noble,  in  his  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  304., 
while  repeating  it  on  Pope’s  authority,  shows  that 
it  was  groundless  : — 

“ Curll,  the  bookseller,  gave  Pattison  an  asylum,  ki 
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whose  house  he  died  of  the  small-pox.  Pope  says,  Curll 
literallj'  starved  him  to  death ; though  it  is  no  more  than 
common  justice  to  declare  he  gave  him  all  that  his  con- 
dition required  in  his  illness,  even  to  sending  for  a phy- 
sician.” 

While  in  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  Pattlson’s 
Poetical  Worhs,  we  have  clear  and  distinct  evi- 
dence that  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  attack 
of  small-pox. 

“ It  gave  me  [says  the  writer]  a great  pleasure  I must 
Own  (on  the  day  of  their  present  Majesties’  Accession),  to 
meet  Pattison  at  Mr.  CuriCs,  the  Bookseller  in  the  Strand, 
in  whose  Family,  he  then  told  me,  he  had  been  for  about 
a month ; and  added,  that  his  daily  employ  was  tran- 
scribing his  papers  for  the  press  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
those  gentlemen  who  were  his  subscribers,  by  a speedy 
delivery  of  their  books,  through  whose  generosity  he  had 
wholly  subsisted  ever  since  he  left  Cambridge,  having  had 
no  remittance  from  his  father.  Shortly  after,  calling  at 
Mr.  Curll’s  to  buj'  Mr.  Pope's  Letters*,  I found  Mr.  Pat- 
tison being  put  into  a chair.  Upon  Enquiry,  51r.  Curll's 
servant  (his  master  being  gone  to  pay  a visit  at  Ilford  in 
Essex)  told  me,  that  the  small-pox  having  appeared  upon 
Mr.  Pattison,  he  had  wrote  to  Dr.  Pellet,  who  imme- 
diately came  to  him,  and  was  then  in  the  parlour  with  a 
gentleman.  The  chair  was  ordered  to  convey  him  to  a 
nurse,  (recommended  by  the  Apothecary  Dr.  Pellet  sent 
for,)  eminent  for  her  Skill  and  Care  in  that  distemper,  in 
St.  Clement’s  parish.  The  Doctor,  out  of  that  Humanity 
peculiar  to  his  Character,  visited  him  every  day.  The 
Gentleman  before  mentioned  made  Mr.  Pattison  a present, 
and  desired  all  possible  care  might  be  taken  of  him.  This 
Request  was  in  every  Particular  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Curll  (who 
came  to  Town  two  days  after  he  was  gone  to  the  Nurse’s 
House).  The  Distemper  was  looked  upon  to  be  of  the 
most  kindly  Sort,  and  had  been  a Day  or  Two  upon  the 
Turn,  tho’  it  proved  a very  unhappy  one;  for  on  Sunday, 
July  10,  about  five  in  the  evening,  he  was  taken  with  a 
very  violent  delirious  Fit,  in  which  he  expired  about  the 
same  hour  the  next  Morning.” 

Pope’s  name  appears  in  the  names  of  “ the  Sub- 
scribers to  these  Miscellanies,”  and  in  poetical 
company,  for  he  is  preceded  and  succeeded  by  a 
Poet : — 

Mr.  Eusden,  Poet  Laureat. 

Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Harte. 

While  in  the  Memoir  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  allusion  is  made  to  Pattison’.s  endeavours 
to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  him  : — 

“ He  earnestly  sollicited  a Friendship  with  Mr.  Pope, 
of  the  Success  of  which  1 cannot  say  any  thing ; but  I 
have  often  heard  him  acknowledge,  with  the  greatest 
Satisfaction,  the  Happiness  of  the  Acquaintance  he  had 
cultivated  with  that  sincere  Young  Gentleman  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Harte,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon.,  with  whom  he  not 
only  held  a ver^'^  amiable  Correspondence,  but  was  also 
obliged  to  him  for  many  kind  Offices  of  Relief  under  his 
Misfortunes.” 

In  this  same  year  1728  we  find  Curll  again  in 
communication  with  the  Government.  We  sub- 


*  These,  of  course,  were  Pope's  Letters  to  Cromwell,  and 
this  is  an  additional  proof  that  these  Letters  were  pub- 
lished separately;  although  we  believe  no  copy  of  such 
edition  is  now  known. 


join  Curll’s  Letter  to  Lord  Townshend,  and  his 
Lordship’s  reply,  but  must  leave  to  others  the 
task  of  explaining  them  : we  cannot. 

“ To  Lord  Townshend  at  Windsor, 

“Strand,  Sept.  29,  1728. 

“ My  Lord, 

“Notwithstanding  the  severe  usage  I have  met  with, 
nothing  shall  ever  alter  my  principles.  1 hope  still  to  be 
made  amends  for  all  I have  suffered.  And  this  very'  day 
puts  it  in  my  power  to  do  the  Government  more  service 
than  can  be  here  expressed.  There  is  a conspiracy  now 
forming,  which  may  be  nipt  in  the  bud,  by  a letter  which  I 
have  intercepted,  I may  say,  as  miraculous!}'  as  that  was 
which  related  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  I am  willing  to 
make  Your  Lordship  the  instrument  of  this  eminent  ser- 
vice; but  I will  deliver  the  copy  of  this  original  letter 
into  no  custody  but  your  own.  I beg  Your  Lordship’s 
immediate  answer.  I am,  Your  Lordship’s  ever  devoted 
Servant,  “ E.  Curll.” 

“Windsor,  Oct.  2,  1728. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have  received  your  letter,  and,  if  you  have  any  thing 
to  offer  for  the  service  of  the  Government,  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

“ .”  [Townshend?] 

In  1730  we  find  Curll  very  usefully  employed 
in  the  publication  of  a collection  of  topographical 
works,  such  as  Ashmole’s  Berkshire ; Papers, 
Wills,  and  Pedigrees,  connected  with  that  county ; 
Aubrey’s  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  as  well  as  the  an- 
tiquities of  other  counties,  which  elicited  from 
Browne  Willis  the  following  commendatory  no- 
tice of  them  : 

“ Mr.  Curll  having  been  at  great  expense  in  publishing 
these  books  (now  comprised  under  the  title  of  Anglia  II- 
lustrata,  in  twenty  volumes),  and  adorning  them  with 
di'aughts  of  monuments,  maps,  &c.,  deserves  to  be  en- 
couraged by  us  all,  who  are  well  wishers  to  this  study ; 
no  bookseller  in  town  having  been  so  curious  as  he.”  — 
Brow'ne  Willis. 

This  notice  of  his  labours  appeared  in  The  Daily 
Postboy,  Feb.  7,  1729-30,  with  the  following  post- 
script : 

“ This  kind  recommendation  of  that  learned  antiquary, 
Browne  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Whaddon  Hall  in  Buckingham- 
shire, was  given  upon  a journey  to  Oxford,  and  has  been 
greatly  serviceable  to  me.” — Edmund  Curll. 

S.  N.  M. 


FORGERIES  OF  ROMAN  COINS. 

The  following  is  my  contribution  to  the  lists  of 
false  Roman  coins  I had  hoped  to  have  seen  trans- 
ferred for  reference  to  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
and  I have  not  given  up  the  hope  that  others  will 
be  forthcoming.  Without  recapitulating  what  I 
said  in  my  former  communication  (2““*  S.  ii.  406.), 
I may  add  that  the  practical  advantage  I hoped 
to  secure  will  be  confined  to  notices  of  specimens 
of  the  two  former  of  those  classes  into  which  I 
divided  them,  viz.  I.  Paduan  or  Dutch  imitations; 
II.  Cast  coins. 
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(1.)  Julius  C(Bsar,  1. 

Obv.  Laureated  head  of  Caesar  to  the  right ; 
above,  a star ; behind,  a lituus.  c . cabsae  . dic- 
TATOE.  Eev.  AVithin  a laurel  wreath,  veni  . vidi  . 
vici.  This  most  impudent  fabrication  is  doubtless 
of  Dutch  workmanship,  — thin,  filed  on  the  edge, 
and  ill  struck  up. 

(2.)  Tiberius  (ci),  2E.  1. 

Bare  head  to  the  right  (a  genuine  specimen  in 
my  cabinet  is  to  the  left)  ; Ti . cabsae  . avgvsti  . 
r . impeeatoe  . v.,  reading  outwards.  AVell  exe- 
cuted and  not  cast.  Rev.,  eom  . et  . avg.,  and 
the  device  known  to  collectors  as  the  “ Altar  of 
Lyons,”  consisting  of  a decorated  altar  between 
two  cippi,  or  short  columns,  on  which  stand 
winged  Victories  with  palm  branches  and  laurel 
garlands. 

(3.)  Tiberius  (0),  /R. 

TI  . CABSAE  Divi . AVG  . B . AVGVSTVs,  reading 
outwards.  Youthful  laureated  head  of  Tiberius 
to  the  left ; base  silver ; sand  marks ; fine  exe- 
cution. Rev.,  a magnificent  temple  with  statues  ; 
no  legend. 

(4.)  Germanicus,  1. 

GBEMANICVS  . CAES  . T . AVG  . B . DIVI  . AVG  . N. 

Bare  head  of  Germanicus  to  the  left,  — short  hair, 
smooth  chin,  and  bare  neck.  The  legend  in  letters 
taller  and  more  regular  than  usual.  Rev.,  ti  . 

CEAVDIVS  CABSAE  . AVG  . GBHM  . P . M . TE  . P . 

IMP  . p . p.  In  the  field  an  uncial  s . c.  This 
medal  is  in  my  own  possession,  and  was  once  in 
the  collection  of  Luclen  Bonaparte,  Prince  de  Ca- 
nine. One  genuine  specimen  only,  according  to 
Captain  Smyth,  is  known  in  England,  the  one  de- 
scribed by  him.  The  reverse  looks  passable,  but 
the  obverse  has  been  tooled  ; the  patina  dark 
green,  spotted.  I once  believed  it  genuine,  but 
I have  doubts  of  it,  and  should  like  a notice  of 
another  specimen. 

(5.)  Messalina,  JE.  3.  (^Colonial.') 

Obv.,  VABEEIA  MBSSAE  ....  Head  of  the  Em- 
press to  the  left.  Hair  gathered  in  a knot.  Rev., 
TI  . CEAVDivs  . CAE  ....  Bare  head  to  the  left. 
The  legends  do  not  follow  the  curve  of  the  coin, 
and  on  two  suspiciously-allke  specimens  do  not 
conclude,  the  attempt  being  to  represent  an  ill- 
struck  coin.  It  is  mentioned  by  Occo,  p.  86. 

(6.)  Galba,  2E.  1. 

Laureated  head  to  the  right,  imp  . see  . gaeba  . 
CAES  . AVG  . TE  . POT.  Rev.,  Emperor  on  an 
estrade,  attended  by  the  Prmtorian  Prefect,  ha- 
ranguing his  soldiers  adeocvt.  In  the  field,  s . c. 
A thin  coin  of  good  workmanship  ; brown  patina  ; 
letters  square,  well  sunk,  and  regular.  File  marks 
on  edge. 

(7.)  Oilio,  m.  1. 

IMP  . oTiio  . CABSAE  . AVG  . TE  . POT.  Bare 


head  of  Otho  ; hair  close  curled.  Rev.,  secveitas 
p . E.  Otho  distributing  largesse  to  soldiers.  Ex., 
s . c.  Round,  thick,  and  so  ill  struck  as  to  look 
half  melted.  A very  poor  cast,  apparently  from  a 
modern  forgery.  The  rev.  is  also  blurred  and  in- 
distinct. 

(8.)  Vespasian,  2E.  1. 

IMP  . CAES  . VESPASIAN  . AVG  . P . M . TE  . P . P . 

p cosTR.  Head  laureated  to  the  left.  Rev.,  t . 

CAES  . AVG  VES  ....  IMP  . AVG  . B . COS  DESI. 

Standing  figures  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  facing 
each  other,  with  lances  in  their  right  hands.  In 
the  field  s . c.  A cast  of  the  same  character  as 
the  preceding. 

(9.)  Domitia,  JE.  1. 

DOMITIAE  . AVG  . IMP  . CAES  . DIVI  . B . DOMI- 
TiANi  . AVG.  Head  of  Domitia  to  the  left.  Hair 
dressed  with  a profusion  of  curls,  and  twisted  into 
a loop  hanging  behind.  Rev.,  divi  caesaeis  . 
MATEE.  On  the  ex.,  s . c.  Domitia  with  the 
“hasta  pura”  sits  on  a curule  ch.air,  extending 
her  hand  to  her  son,  who  stands  before  her.  This 
medal  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  was  obtained 
accidentally  in  Spain ; but  a collector  within  a 
mile  of  me  has  an  exactly  similar  specimen,  but 
rather  worn.  In  expressing  my  doubts  of  it,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  transfer  the  remarks  of 
Smyth  (Desc.  Cat.,  p.  74.)  : 

“I  may  say,  with  Eckhel,  that  it  has  not  the  look  of 
antiquity  — a vexatious  Patavinity  interferes  with  its 
apparent  purity  of  legend  edge  and  other  usual  tests,  and 
recalls  to  mind  the  fraudulent  brothers  who  headed  the 
falsarii  of  the  xvi.  century.  It  is  unquestionably  a fine 
and  correct  likeness  of  the  Empress,  but  from  tlie  objec- 
tion advanced,  it  was  knocked  down  for  only  five  guineas 
at  Mr.  Henderson’s  sale  in  1830.  It  is  singular  that  the 
headdress  of  this  specimen  and  that  of  Vaillant  are  iden- 
tical, while  those  in  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Christina  and 
the  British  Museum  (vid.  plate  in  Akermann)  have  the 
hair  braided  round  the  head  — the  legends  and  reverses 
being  alike  in  all  the  four.  The  legitimacy  of  the  last 
was  long  under  question,  though  Ennery  had  bought  a 
whole  collection  to  secure  it ; but  my  friend  Mr.  Hawkins, 
in  whose  charge  it  is,  informed  me  that  the  erudite  Stein- 
biichel  of  Vienna,  after  repeated  examinations,  pronounced 
it  to  be  genuine.” 

The  legend  as  given  by  Smyth  varies  from  that 
on  mine  and  the  other  specimen  I have  compared, 
in  reading  domitia  and  domitian  ; but  it  is  pro- 
bably only  a clerical  error. 

(10.)  Plotina,  JE.  1. 

PEOTiNA  . AVG  . IMP  . TEAiANi.  Portrait  to  the 
left  ; hair  ornamented  with  a frontal  diadem, 
plaited,  and  hanging  in  a loop  behind,  bides  av- 
gvsti. A robed  female  standing,  [ears  of  wheat] 
in  her  right,  and  a patera  supported  on  her  left. 
In  the  field,  s . c.  Faint  impression,  black  patina, 
ill-executed  cast  of  the  Dutch  type. 

(11.)  JElius,  yE.  1. 

E . AEEivs  . CABSAE.  Head  to  right.  Rev., 
.321ius  seated  ; figure  offering  a trophy,  panno- 
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N14  cvRiA  * AEiy.  Ex.,  s . c.  A very  smooth 
coin,  evidently  a cast.  Poor  reverse,  much  bat- 
tered. Rather  thin. 

(12.)  Annius  Verus,  jE.  2. 

Obv.,  ANNIVS  VERVS  CAES  . ANTONINI  . AVG  . 

FIE.  The  youthful  bead  of  Annius  with  short  and 
curly  hair,  and  a paludamentum  close  round  his 
neck. 

Rev.,  COMMODVS  CAES  . ANTONINI  AUG  . FIE.  A 
similar  portrait  of  Comuiodus  but  of  somewhat 
older  appearance  ; the  paludamentum  is  fibulated 
to  the  right  shoulder.  This  (if  genuine)  very  rare 
little  medallion  was  presented  to  me  when  my 
cabinet  numbered  only  some  dozen  pieces,  and 
unfortunately  I allowed  a cast  to  be  taken  in 
stearine,  which  dissolved  its  dark  green  patina ; 
this  makes  it  now  look  suspicious. 

(13.)  Didia  Clara,  j33.  3. 

DIDIA . CEARA . AVG.  Portrait  with  hair  brought 
over  the  ears,  very  like  the  present  fashion  (cf. 
coins  of  Julia  Domna)  to  the  left.  Rev.,  a female 
standing  with  lance  and  cornucopia.  Legend  ob- 
scure, apparently  concluding  ....  km  . fee. 

(14.)  Macrinus,  AE.  1. 

IMP  . CAES  . M . OPEL  . SEV  . MACHINVS  . AVG  . P . 

M . TR  . p . p.  Head  to  the  right.  Rev.,  the  Em- 
peror on  an  estrade  haranguing  his  soldiers,  fid  . 
EXERciTE.  In  the  field  s . c.  A beautiful  pro- 
duction, a close  imitation  of  the  antique,  probably 
by  Cavino  the  Paduan.  It  is  very  round  and 
covered  with  false  green  patina.  File  marks  on 
the  edge. 

(15.)  Saloninus,  AE.  2. 

c . COR  . SAE  . VAEERiANVs  . N . CAES.  Bare  head 
of  the  prince  to  the  left.  Rev.,  principi  [ivv] 
ENTVTis.  Saloninu? standing  ; a globe  in  his  right 
hand,  the  “ hasta  pura  ” in  his  left.  At  his  feet  a 
captive.  In  the  field,  s . c.  File  marks  on  edge, 
and  has  very  much  the  look  of  a cast. 

In  describing  the  portraits  as  being  to  the  left 
or  right,  I mean  that  they  do  so  when  held  to  the 
front  of  the  spectator,  face  outwards.  This,  I be- 
lieve, is  the  usual  plan ; but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  contrary  direction  when  the 
coins  are  viewed  as  they  lie  on  a table,  or  in  en- 
graved specimens.  I solicit  from  collectors  fur- 
ther lists  of  forgeries,  and  should  any  occur  to 
them  identical  with  those  described,  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  notice  them,  if  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  their  being  forgeries  is  desired,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  above,  Nos.  4,  5.  9.  12.  and  15. 

E.  S.  Taylor. 


pictorial  sneezes,  coughs,  gapes,  etc. 

T.  C.  (2“'*  S.  iii.  423.)  mentions  Wilkie’s  “ tri- 
umph of  art  ” in  representing,  in  his  picture  of 
the  “Rent  Day,”  a man  coughing,  and  asks,  “ Did 


any  painter  ever  represent  a sneeze  ?”  Two  en- 
gravings, depicting  a man  in  the  agonies  (or 
should  I say  — luxuries  ?)  of  a sneeze,  are  before 
my  mind  ; the  one  an  English  one,  more  than  half 
a century  old,  — the  other  a modern  French  one  ; 
though  I am  unable  to  refer  to  them  more  parti- 
cularly. The  idea  of  a sneeze  is  attempted  to 
be  conveyed  in  a picture  called  “ The  Pinch  of 
Snuff,”  painted  by  M.  Robinson,  exhibited  in  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  and  engraved  in  the 
last  monthly  part  of  the  National  Mag.,  (p.  73.) 

I have  a coloured  engraving  from  a picture  by 
Morland,  which  represents  a gape  most  truth- 
fully. It  is  called  “ The  Connoisseur  and  Tired 
Boy.”  The  former  is  seated,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a candle,  and  shading  it  with  the  other 
hand,  the  while  he  carefully  inspects  a framed 
picture,  which  is  held  by  the  “ tired  boy,”  whose 
face  appears  above  the  frame,  lengthened  into  a 
fearful  gape.  Hood’s  sketch  of  “ When  church- 
yards yawn”  will  also  be  remembered.  Also 
“ dirty-boy-and-bird’s-nest,”  Hunt’s  picture  (en- 
graved) of  “ The  Long  Sermon,”  — a young  gen- 
tleman in  his  Sunday  best,  perched  up  upon  a 
high  seat  in  a high  pew,  and  betraying  evident 
symptoms  of  weariness.  Hogarth’s  lady  in  “ The 
Rake’s  Progress,”  stretching  herself  after  the 
weariness  of  the  night’s  debauch,  also  truthfully 
represents  this  “ emotional  effect.” 

The  sense  of  acute  hearing  was  well  expressed 
by  Haydon,  in  his  picture  (painted  for  Sir  George 
Beaumont)  of  Macbeth  listening  in  horror  before 
committing  the  murder.  His  ears  are  pressed 
forward,  like  those  of  an  animal  in  fright,  to  give 
an  idea  of  trying  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 

Between  “ hearing  ” and  “ ear-ring  ” (a  Cock- 
ney would  say)  there  is  no  great  difference.  In 
Wilkie’s  picture  of  “ The  First  Ear-ring,”  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  the  action  of  the  child  shows  her 
delight  at  this  mark  of  promotion,  together  with 
her  anticipation  of  pain  in  its  performance  ; while 
her  favourite  little  spaniel  is  vigorously  scratching 
his  ear  from  very  sympathy.  Open-mouthed  asto- 
nishment and  admiration  is  truthfully  rendered  in 
Wilkie’s  “John  Knox  Preaching” — in  the  central 
figure  of  the  spectators.  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A. 


BEADS  : ILLUSTRATION  OF  NATURAL  AND  SENSIBLE 
OBJECTS  FROM  THE  IMMATERIAL  WORLD. 

Bede  is  correctly  explained  by  Mr.  Wright,  in 
the  Glossary  appended  to  his  new  edition  of  Piers 
Plowman : — 

“ (A.-S.)  Prayer.  Our  modem  word  beads  is  derived 
from  this  word,  because  it  was  by  such  articles,  hung  on 
a cord,  that  our  forefathers  reckoned  the  number  of  their 
prayers.” 

I would  ask,  is  not  this  an  almost  unique  ex- 
ample of  the  deduction  of  a term  for  a visible  and 
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sensible  object  from  a mental  or  spiritual  act  or 
exercise  ? The  question  suggested  itself  after 
reading  the  very  just,  though  little  known,  JRe- 
marks  on  the  Talents  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  Ten- 
dencies of  Don  Juan,  published  in  1819  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Colton,  author  of  Lacon.  At  p.  34.,  Mr. 
Colton  remarks,  that  — 

“ It  is  an  admitted  axiom  of  poetry,  that  we  must  not 
draw  images  from  the  immaterial  or  intellectual  world,  to 
illustrate  the  natural  or  artificial ; although  it  is  both 
allowable  and  elegant  to  draw  images  from  the  latter 
to  illustrate  the  former.  Thus,  for  instance,  a correct  but 
cold  and  tame  translation  has  been  wittily  compared  to 
the  reversed  side  of  a piece  of  tapestry ; very  exact,  but 
devoid  of  all  spirit,  life,  and  colouring ; now  it  would  be 
neither  just  nor  witty  to  attempt  to  give  a man  a notion 
of  the  wrong  side  of  a piece  of  tapestry,  by  comparing  it 
to  a had  translation.  Such  an  illustration  would  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  ‘ obscurum  per  ohscurius.’  But,  alas  ! it  is 
as  difficult  to  prescribe  rules  to  genius,  as  limits  to  the 
wave,  or  laws  to  the  whirlwind.  This  difficulty  has  been 
overcome,  and  this  rule  transgressed  at  various  times  by 
his  Lordship ; but  with  such  inimitable  grace,  and  un- 
rivalled talent,  that  we  cheerfully  surrender  up  both  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  poetry,  into  the  hands  of  that 
despot  who  can  please  us  more  by  breaking  them  than 
petty  kings  by  preserving  them ; and  can  render  even 
our  slavery  to  him  more  sweet  than  our  subjection  to  an- 
other. I cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
one  passage  from  Childs  Harold,  Canto  iv.,  because  there 
happen  to  be  three  examples  in  the  small  space  of  two 
stanzas ; the  poet  is  describing  the  cataract  of  Velino, 
&c. : — 

“ ‘ Lo,  where  it  sweeps,  like  an  eternity,'  &c. 

And  — 

“ ‘ An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 

Like  hope  upon  a death-bed.’ 

And  — 

“ ‘ Resembling,  ’mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 

Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien.’  ” 

Assuming  the  critical  canon,  the  violation  of 
which  Mr.  Colton  thus  commends  in  the  hand  of 
such  a poet,  as  being  founded  in  nature,  it  would 
be  referrible  to  the  same  principle  upon  which  the 
structure  of  language  has  proceeded,  viz.,  that  of 
deducing  metaphorical  terms  for  immaterial  things 
from  the  natural  world ; and  not  vice  versa,  ex- 
cept in  instances  so  rare  as  is  presented  by  the 
iscmheads.  Y.  B.  N”.  J. 


Hates, 

Hatching  Machines  in  the  Middle  Ages.  — • Sir 
John  Maundeville,  an  Englishman,  and  great 
eastern  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  a 
very  entertaining  account  of  his  travels,  has  the 
following.  He  is  giving  a description  of  Cairo 
(a.d.  1322)  : 

“ And  there  is  a common  house  in  that  city,  which  is 
all  full  of  small  furnaces,  to  which  the  towns-women 
bring  their  eggs  of  hens,  geese,  and  ducks,  to  be  put  into 
the  furnaces ; and  they  that  keep  that  house  cover  them 
with  horse-dung,  without  hen,  goose,  or  duck,  or  any 
fowl,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a month  they  come 
again  and  take  their  chickens,  and  nourish  them  and 


bring  them  forth,  so  that  all  the  country  is  full  of  them. 
And  this  they  do  there  both  winter  and  summer.”  — 
Early  Travels  in.  Palestine,  p.  152.,  Bohn’s  Antiquarian 

Library. 

Mebcatob,  A.B. 

Curious  Criticism.  — If  the  errors  of  those  ter- 
rible individuals  the  critics  are  worth  noticing, 
may  I call  your  attention  to  two  which  they  have 
made  lately  ? The  Athenaeum  of  a few  weeks  ago, 
in  its  article  on  the  Academy  E.'thibition,  talks  of 
the  “ rabbit  ” in  Landseer’s  picture  of  the  “ Muc- 
kle  Staig.”  And  what  is  still  more  odd,  the  same 
mistake  is  made  by  the  Saturday  Review.  Does 
it  not  somewhat  take  off  from  the  criticisms  of 
these  sons  of  Cockayne,  that  they  know  not  a 
rabbit  from  a “ blue  hare  ? ” G.  H.  K. 

Dr.  Moor,  Greek  Professor  at  Glasgow. — Your 
recent  publication  of  Notes  from  the  margins  of 
Professor  Moor’s  class-book  reminds  me  of  a 
work  that  I saw  many  years  since.  It  was  a kind 
of  supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  Life  of  the  poet 
Gray.  In  that  Life  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  after  analysing  the  other  poems  of 
Gray,  dismisses  the  Elegy  in  a few  complimentary 
lines.  This  omission  was  supplied  by  the  Pro- 
fessor Moor  who  filled  the  Greek  Chair  at  Glas- 
gow University  about  1818.  His  critique,  though 
I have  seen  it  in  print,  was  never  published  (I 
believe),  only  a few  copies  having  been  printed 
for  private  circulation.  But,  whether  as  an  imi- 
tation of  Johnson’s  style,  or  as  a piece  of  sound 
criticism,  it  was  admirable,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  given  to  the  public.  If  any  correspondent, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a copy,  would  favour 
“ N.  & Q.”  with  a few  specimens,  I feel  confident 
that  my  opinion  would  be  confirmed. 

• Y.  B.  N.  J. 

An  impromptu  Verse.  ■ — Mb.  Fabbeb’s  amusing 
school- boy  epigram  (2“*  S.  iii.  406.)  has  reminded 
me  of  the  following  impromptu  version  of  Horace, 
Sat.  II.  iii.  60 — 62.,  made  by  a clever  contempo- 
rary of  mine  at  Winchester,  now,  alas  ! no  more, 
on  the  subject  “Et  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor : ” 

“ An  Actor  once  had  drinking  been. 

And  had  to  play  a sleeping  Queen : 

Then  up  there  came  another  fellow. 

With  a voice  as  gruff  as  a violoncello, 

And  loudly  he  began  to  bellow, 

‘ Mater,  mater,  te  appello ; ’ 

But,  when  he  found  he  could  not  wake  her, 

He  went  and  fetched  the  Undertaker.” 

C.  W.  B, 

TindaVs  “ Rights  of  the  Christian  Church  As- 
serted." — - This  book  was  first  called  A Vindication 
of  the  King's  Supremacy  in  Matters  Ecclesiastical, 
which  appears  upon  an  affidavit  made  Oct.  28, 
1710,  by  John  Silke,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Bradford  in 
the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  who  made  oath  that  in  the 
years  1699,  1700,  1701,  and  1702,  he  (then  a 
servitor  of  All  Souls,  Oxford)  did  several  times 
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(ransenbe  every  cbapter,  together  with  the  pre- 
face, &c.,  of  the  said  book,  as  then  prepared  for 
the  press  by  the  order  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal, 
Fellow  of  the  said  College,  together  with  the  pro- 
positions*, part  of  which  were  dictated  to  him  by 
the  Doctor,  and  part  transcribed  from  original 
papers  which  he  knew  to  be  written  in  the  hand 
of  Dr.  IMatthew  Tindal.  (MS.  penes  me.') 

Cl.  Hoppee. 

Coincidences  of  Ideas. — Some  time  since  you 
inserted  an  epitaph  ending  — 

“ Think  what  a woman  should  be  — she  was  ihat ! ” 

I find  an  epitaph  by  Philip  Quarles  on  Lady 
Luchyn,  ending  thus  : 

“ She  was  — but  room  forbids  to  tell  thee  what  — 

Sum  all  perfection  up,  and  she  was  — that.” 

I quote  from  specimens  of  Quarles’s  poetry  pre- 
fixed by  Reginalde  Wolfe  (alias  Thomas  Frognal 
Dibdin,  D.D.)  to  his  edition  of  Judgment  and 
Mercy,  p.  xliv.,  8vo.,  Lond.'  1807.  See  notice  of 
Dr.  Dibdin  in  the  obituary  of  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
Jan.  1848,  vol.  xxix.  p.  89.  Y.  B.  N.  J. 

Prefixes  of  “ Pit " and  “ BaV'  — A correspond- 
ent enumerated  a number  of  names  of  places 
beginning  with  Pit  lying  near  each  other  in  Fife- 
shire,  and  asks  if  an  equal  number  of  such  names 
can  be  found  near  each  other  in  any  other 
quarter.  I give  the  following  as  occurring  in  the 
lower  part  of  Forfarshire  : Pitairly,  Pitcundrum, 
Pitcur,  Pitewan,  Pitforthie,  Pitempon,  Pitento, 
Pitermo,  Pitendriech,  Pitkennedy,  Pitkerro,  Pit- 
levie,  Pitlochrie,  Pitmudie,  Pitmuies,  Pitnappie, 
Pitpointie,  Pitscandly,  Pittarrow,  Pittruchie.  And 
while  on  this  subject,  I may  be  allowed  to  notice 
the  very  many  places  in  the  lower  part  of  Forfar- 
shire whose  names  begin  with  Bal,  as  Balamanoch, 
Balbenehly,  Balbinny,  Balbirnie,  Balboydie,  Bal- 
burnie,  Balcathy,  Balconnel,  Baldardo,  Baldonkie, 
Baldovan,  Baldovie,  Baldowrie,  Baldragon,  Bal- 
four, Balfield,  Balgay,  Balgarthno,  Balgartbsho, 
Balglassie,  Balgavies,  Balgello,  Balgillo,  Bal- 
gownie,  Balgray,  Balhall,  Balharry,  Balhousie, 
Balhungie,  Balintore,  Balkaneh,  Balkello,  Bal- 
kemback,  Balkeerie,  Balkiellie,  Ballo,  Balloch, 
Ballinshoe,  Ballindarg,  Ballochburn,  Ballochy, 
Ballumbie,  Ballantyne,  Ballownie,  Ballochs,  Bal- 
meath,  Balmidity,  Balmadies,  Balmashanner,  Bal- 
mullie,  Balmuckety,  Balmydown,  Balmuir,  Bal- 
mossie,  Balmachie,  Balnillo,  Balnamoon,  Balna- 
briech,  Balnaboth,  Balnagarrow,  Balnakiellie, 
Balrownie,  Balruddery,  Balstout,  Balshando, 
Balwhindry,  Balwyllo,  Balzeordie.  I understand 
that  Pit  in  the  Gaelic  means  a field,  and  Bal  a 
hamlet.  I scarcely  know  a topographical  work 
that  would  be  more  interesting  than  to  tr^e  the 
origin  of  such  names,  for  no  doubt  they  l9|Hbeen 
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given  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
place  in  which  each  of  them  is  situated.  How 
many  curious  traditions  must  be  connected  with 
many  such  names ! I wish  some  good  Gaelic 
scholar  woidd  undertake  the  task,  and  afford  us 
amusement  at  least  from  a source  that  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  neglected.  I have  taken  the  above 
names  from  the  new  Valuation  Boll  of  the  county 
of  Forfar,  just,  published.  Stufuuhn. 

Booh  Note  : Susanna  Lady  Dormer.  — Em- 
bossed upon  the  cover  of  W elles’  Soxde's  Pro- 
gx'esse  to  the  Celestiall  Canaan,  1639,  is  this 
inscription  : 

“Read  this  booke  for  the  s.ike  of  Susanna  Lady 
Dormer,  who  is  not  lost  but  gone  before  to  the  Celestiall 
Canaan.” 

Burke  does  not  mention  this  lady  in  the  Dormer 
pedigree.  Dunelmensis. 

Irish  Moxistaches.  — Among  the 

“ Statutes  and  Ordinances  made  and  established  in  a 
Parliament  bolden  at  Trymme,  the  Friday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  in  the  tive-and-twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  before  John,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  King’s  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Anno 
Dom,  1447,” 

is  the  following  enactment  of  the  Irish  parliament : 
“ Chap.  IV. 

“ An  Act  that  he  that  will  he  taken  for  an  Englishman 
shall  not  use  a beard  upon  his  upper  lip  alone ; the  offender 
shall  be  taheti  as  an  Irish  enemy.  — Rot.  Pari.,  cap.  20. 

“ For  that  now  there  is  no  diversity  in  arraj'  betwixt 
the  English  Marchours  and  the  Irish  enemies,  and  so  by 
colour  of  the  English  Marchours  the  Irish  enemies  do 
come  from  day  to  daj'  to  other  into  the  English  counties 
as  English  Marchours,  and  do  rob  and  pill  by  the  high- 
ways, and  destroy  the  common  people  by  lodging  upon 
them  in  the  nights,  and  also  do  kill  the  husbands  in  the 
nights,  and  do  take  their  goods  to  the  Irishmen.  Where- 
fore it  is  ordained  and  agreed  that  no  maner  man  that 
will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  shall  have  no  beard 
above  his  mouth,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  have  no  hairs  upon 
his  upper  lip,  so  that  the  said  lips  be  once  at  least  shavin 
every  forthnight,  or  of  equal  growth  with  the  neather 
lip.  And  if  any  man  he  found  among  the  English  con- 
trary hereunto,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  man 
to  take  them  and  their  goods  as  Irish  enenries,  and  to 
ransom  them  as  Irish  enemies.” 

This  enactment  was  repealed  by  the  statute 
II  Charles  I.  cap.  6.  (Irish.)  F.  A.  Careington. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 


eauerfes. 

MUSICAL  ACOUSTICS. 

Mr.  Dyce  in  his  letter  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Al- 
bert respecting  the  National  Gallery,  asks  the 
question,  “ Is  there  a science  in  music  ? ” and  re- 
plying to  his  own  query,  boldly  decides  “ there  is 
not.”  There  may  be  a science  of  music  falsely  so 
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called,  the  mere  invention  of  man,  and  there  may 
be  a reality  existing  in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  a 
science  of  music  yet  to  be  discovered,  or  which 
may  have  been  partially  revealed  to  some  and 
wholly  so  to  others.  I perceive  from  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  that  Professor  De  IMorgan  has  in- 
terested himself  about  the  temperament  of  musical 
sounds;  and  as  I have  reduced  the  system  of 
music  to  one  of  pure  science  by  rejecting  every 
invention,  and  holding  only  to  discoveries  obtained 
from  experiments  in  nature,  I beg  to  offer  a few 
Queries,  which  I shall  be  too  glad  should  the 
learned  Professor  be  pleased  to  make  a note  of. 

1.  Can  any  key-note  or  sound  generate  of  itself 
the  sounds  of  its  scale  ? 

2.  An  interval  being  the  distance  from  any 
given  sound  to  another,  by  what  law  is  an  interval 
considered  either  harmonic  or  otherwise  ? 

3.  If  there  be  no  inherent  power  in  an  interval 
— as  interval  — to  prove  itself  harmonic  or  not, 
of  what  use  is  the  calculation  of  intervals  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  harmonics  ? 

4.  How  many  keys  are  there  in  nature  ? 

5.  If  there  are  to  be  twelve  semitones  in  an 
octave,  what  are  the  mean  proportionals  ? 

6.  Given  the  key  of  C,  what  right  has  D natural 
to  be  in  the  scale  ? or  D flat  ? or  D sharp  ? 

7.  Is  not  the  ratio  of  vibrations  — that  is  to  say, 
numbers  and  arithmetic,  the  sole  foundation  of 
musical  science  ? 

8.  Can  the  laws  of  nature  be  in  opposition  to 
our  feelings  or  reason  ? Or  can  the  dictates  of 
the  ear  and  the  facts  of  science  ever  be  at  vari- 
ance ? 

9.  Is  the  scale  in  music  a fact  in  nature,  or  a 
conventionality  or  artifice  ? 

10.  Is  there  a principle  of  unity  in  music,  and 
if  so,  what  is  it  ? 

11.  Is  the  unit  or  number  1 to  be  considered  to 
represent  the  root  of  any  or  all  numbers  ? 

12.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  major  common 
chord  and  of  the  minor  common  chord  ? 

13.  Given  the  canonic  circle  of  Euclid,  compare 
his  ratios  with  those  in  nature. 

14.  Given  the  key  of  C,  prove  the  ratio  from 
E to  G,  and  from  C to  E flat,  and  thus  demon- 
strate the  fact  of  a real  minor  third  in  the  scale. 

15.  Given  C,  a sound  vibrating  512  times  in  a 

second,  and  also  two  pipes,  one  sounding  1000 
times  in  a second,  and  the  other  1001  in  the  same 
time,  demonstrate  the  time  of  the  beat,  and  de- 
scribe the  beat  and  these  two  sounds  in  ordinary 
musical  notation.  D.  C.  Hewitt. 

Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 


iH(u0r  CSuEricjS. 

Marriage  Medal. — I recently  purchased  a large 
silver  medal,  — Obverse,  a bride  and  bridegroom 


standing  on  opposite  sides  of  an  altar.  On  the 
altar  are  placed  two  crosses ; resting  on  the  crosses 
are  two  hearts  linked  together  and  suspended  by 
a chain  held  by  a hand  reaching  out  of  a cloud, 
above  which,  in  an  oval  surrounded  with  rays,  is 
a Hebrew  inscription.  Each  of  the  figures  holds 
in  the  right  hand  a sceptre  touching  the  hearts. 
Legend,  “Vel  Sub  Cruce  Flamma  Micabit.”  In 
Exergue  “ I.  B.” 

Reverse,  a representation  of  the  marriage  in 
Cana.  The  Saviour,  the  (bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  several  other  figures,  are  seated  at  a table 
placed  on  a dais  beneath  a canopy.  The  six 
waterpots  are  ranged  below  the  dais ; a servant 
is  filling  them  from  a well;  others  are  bearing 
flagons  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  Legend, 
“ Qui  Vinum  Commutat  Aquis  Et  Tristia  Toilet.” 

The  whole  is  very  well  executed.  The  weight 
of  the  medal  is  above  three  ounces.  In  the  case 
containing  it  is  a written  paper,  stating  it  to  be 
the  marriage  medal  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  if  it  is  so,  and,  if  not, 
what  it  is,  and  if  of  rarity  ? I do  not  find  it  in 
Pinkerton’s  Medallic  History  of  England. 

R.  H.  B. 

Bath. 

Bushy.  — The  cap  now  worn  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  is  called  a “ Busby.” 
How  has  it  got  this  name  ? C.  de  D. 

'•'‘Medicus  curat  morhos ; Naturu  sanat." — Will 
some  correspondent  of  “ H.  & Q.”  kindly  direct 
me  to  where  the  above  may  be  found  ? I have 
been  told  it  is  in  Hippocrates,  but  I have  searched 
there  in  vain.  Medicus  Junior. 

Anne  a Male  Name.  — The  third  son  of  James 
fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  named  Anne,  after 
the  Queen  his  godmother.  Lord  Anne  Hamilton 
died  in  France,  December  25,  1748,  and  his  body 
was  interred  at  St.  James’s,  AVestminster,  July  7, 
1749.  (Douglas’s  Peerage  of  Scotland,  by  Wood, 
i.  721.)  Is  the  date  of  his  birth  known  ? As  he 
was  the  seventh  child  of  his  mother,  who  was  mar- 
ried in  1698,  it  was  possibly  about  1708.  I should 
like  to  know  whether  any  anecdote  is  extant  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  his  being  named 
Anne,  and  whether  there  are  any  other  instances 
of  males  having  borne  that  name.  J.  G.  N. 

Coadjutor  Bishops  of  Coiitances.  — Is  there  any 
means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  coadjutors 
of  the  Bishops  of  Coutances  in  Normandy,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ? From 
some  loose  notes  by  that  learned  Norman  an- 
tiquary, the  late  Mons.  de  Gerville  of  Valognes, 
it  appears  that  in  1497  Guillaume  Cheveron, 
Bisho^of  Porphyry,  and  coadjutor  of  Geoflroy 
Herbert,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  held  ordinations  in 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  In  1514  a 
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Bishop  of  Porphyry,  coadjutor  of  Adrien  Gouffier, 
])ishop  of  Coutances,  also  ordained  in  the  islands. 
By  a deed  dated  1548,  Philippe  de  Cossey,  Bishop 
of  Coutances,  gives  to  Pierre  Pinchon,  Abbot  of 
JIainbie,  and  Bishop  of  Porphyry,  in  partibus  in- 
fidelium  '•'jus  exercendi  pontificalia  tarn  in  continenti 
quam  in  insulis."  It  would  appear  from  these 
notes  that  the  coadjutors  of  Coutances  usually 
bore  the  title  of  Bishops  of  Porphyr_y.  Informa- 
tion is  sought  with  a view  to  clearing  up  some 
points  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Guernsey. 

Edgar  MacCdlloch. 

Guernsey. 

Address  “ Par  le  Diahle  d la  Foi’tune."  — ■ 

“ Ils  portent  jusqu’  au  ciel  d’orgueilleux  batimens, 

Et  I’or  brilie  partout  d.ans  leurs  apartements : 

Ils  repoussent  la  mer  par  des  digues  profondes, 

Et  dans  des  lits  uouveaux  ils  font  coaler  les  oudes ; 
Ils  forcent  la  Nature  en  niille  endroits  divers, 

Et  font  souvent  changer  de  face  a I’Univers. 

Ccs  peoples  insolens  ont  d’lm  audace  extreme, 
Entrepris  de  percer  jusqu’  5 raes  Etats  mcme. 

Pour  fournir  h,  leur  choix  des  metaux  precieux. 

La  terre  follement  est  ouverte  en  tons  lieux, 

Enfin  ces  profondeurs,  per(jant  notre  sijour, 

Font  croire  A nos  sujets  qu’il  vont  revoir  le  jour.” 

The  above  rather  striking  lines  are  quoted  with- 
out reference,  in  Id  Art  de  Phetorique,  Douay, 
1729,  “ as  addressed  ‘ par  le  Diable  a la  Fortune.’  ” 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whence  they  are 
taken  ? J.  B.  B. 

Capt.  Peter  Excing.  — There  was  a drama  with 
the  following  title.  The  Soldiers  Opera,  8vo., 
1792.  By  Captain  Peter  Ewing  of  the  Marines. 
Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  author  ? X. 

Neii'ton  Family. — George  Neville  Newton,  Esq., 
was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes  in  1696  ; 
he  was  afterwards  of  Brighton,  &c.  He  married, 
and  lost  his  wife  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  only 
son  in  1729.  Query,  Who  was  his  wife  ? Wanted 
also  the  maiden  name  of  Tabitha,  widow  of  Apsley 
Newton,  Esq.,  of  Southover,  living  at  Eton  in 
1760.  She  was  married  about  1740-50,  died  18.03, 
and  was  owner  of  the  manor  of  Poldhurst  in  Har- 
bledown,  co.  Kent.  Memor. 

Ivory  Carvers  of  Dieppe. — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  when  the  manufacture  of 
carved  ivory  was  first  established  at  Dieppe,  and 
whether  there  is  any  record  preserved  of  the  prin- 
cipal artists  engaged  in  it  ? Meletes. 

Rohei't  Bloomfield.  — Where  was  Bloomfield, 
the  author  of  The  Farmer's  Boy,  buried  ? He 
died  at  ShefFord,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  in- 
terred in  a neighbouring  churchyard.  X. 

“ My  Dog  and  I."  — Can  any  one  say  where  Sir 
AValter  Scott  found  the  following  lines,  which  he 


puts  into  the  mouth  of  Oliver  Proudfute,  the 
bonnet-maker,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  f — 

“ My  clog  and  I,  we  have  a trick. 

To  visit  maids  when  they  are  sick ; 

Wlien  they  are  sick,  ancl  like  to  die, 

0 thither  do  come  my  dog  and  I. 

“ And  when  I die,  as  needs  must  hap. 

Then  bury  me  under  the  good  ale-tap; 

With  folded  arms,  there  let  me  lie. 

Cheek  for  jowl,  my  dog  and  I.” 

There  are  verses  very  similar  to  these  in  an  old 
song  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Pepin  le  Bree. 

Thonie  of  St.  Albans.  — AA^ill  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents oblige  me  with  the  grant  and  date  of 
the  arms  of  Thorne  of' St.  Albans,  mentioned  in 
Edmondson  and  Burke,  but  not  in  Gwillim  ? 

\Y.  T. 

William  Corker,  M.A.  — The  following  notice 
of  the  above  is  from  Knight’s  Life  of  Dean  Colett 

“ W.  C.  was  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge : he  was  also  Proctor  to  the  University ; but  he  is 
more  especially  remembered  amongst  the  scholars  of  S. 
Paul's  School,  for  the  intimacy  that  was  between  him 
and  the  fomous  Dr.  Is.  Barrow : by  whose  interest  with 
Dr.  Seth  Ward,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  he  got  him 
into  the  prebendship  oT  that  church,  which  he  quitted  on 
his  taking  thejmastership  of  Trinity  College,”  &c. 

From  reading  this  one  would  think  that  Mr. 
Corker  tvas  the  prebend  and  master  referred  to, 
though  it  appears  on  examination  to  be  Dr. 
Barrow.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Cooper,  or  some 
others  of  your  correspondents,  can  give  me  fur- 
ther information  respecting  William  Corker,  and 
also  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  printed  Kegister 
of  Cambridge  Degrees  before  1659. 

Dunelmensis. 

“ Personn,"  or  " Persone,"  and  " Parson  : ” 
“ Parishens.”  — A reviewer  in  the  last  Sat.  Rev., 
p.  529.,  is  somewhat  severe  on  the  late  Professor 
lleed  for  changing  Chaucer’s  “pore  personn” 
into  the  “ poore  parson,”  and  crowning  the 
blunder  by  calling  him  a “clergyman.”  In  the 
copy  which  I have  at  hand  the  words  are  given 
“poure  persone,”  and  if  the  Pennsylvanian  Pro- 
fessor has  blundered,  and  formed  a wrong  estimate 
of  Chaucer’s  character,  he  may  yet  plead  that  he 
sins  in  good  company  ; for  the  whole  passage  as 
quoted  by  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Cambridge,  in  a lecture  on  “ Desultory  and  Sys- 
tematic Reading,”  delivered  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Exeter  Hall,  runs  : 

“ A good  man  there  was  of  religion. 

That  was  a poore  parson  of  a town ; 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work ; 

He  was  also  a learned  man,  a clerk 
That  Christe’s  gospel  truely  would  preach. 

His  ^ja;-is/ics  devoutly  would  ha  teach.” 

Thereby  making  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a much 
more  patent  blunder  : the  word  in  Chaucer  is 
parishens,  which,  I take  it,  can  only  mean  “ pa- 
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rishioners,"  wlio,  and  not  the  parishes,  were  ca- 
pable of  imbibing  the  instruction.  In  conclusion 
I should  like  to  know  to  whom  we  owe  our  present 
orthography  of  “ parson,”  as  applied  to  the  person 
among  parishens  ? E.  Jas.  Allen. 

The  Woman  given  in  Marriage  hy  a Woman.  — 
From  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  it 
appears,  that  owing  to  her  father  not  being  able 
to  attend  church  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage, 
she  was,  in  default  of  a male,  given  away  by  her 
old  governess.  Is  the  substitution  of  a female  for 
a male  contemplated  by  the  woi-ds  of  the  rubric  ? 

Clekicus  Kusticus. 

Candidates  for  Parliament  propose  themselves. — 
In  our  county-borough,  Dorchester,  the  candidates 
propose  themselves  to  the  constituency.  Is  this 
done  in  any  other  borough  ? 

Cleeicus  Kusticus. 

“ Halloo  ! ” — Is  halloo  ! derivable  from  au 
coup?  The  French,  when  they  cry  “Fire! 
Fire  ! ” say  “ Au  feu  ! Au  feu  ! ” Why  not  “ Au 
coup!  Aucoup!"  for  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  to  set  the 
dogs  on  ? OuTis. 


iWinar 

The  King's  Book.  — WiW  you  kindly  give  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  the  “ King’s  Book,”  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  value 
of  church  livings  ? H.  K.  B. 

[This  is  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3.  to  value  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  bestowed  by  that  act  on  the  king.  The  valuation 
then  made  is  still  in  force,  and  the  record  containing  it  is 
that  commonly  known  as  the  King’s  Book.  It  is  en- 
titled Valor  Ecclesiasticus  Tempore  Henrici  VIII.,  Auctori- 
tate  Regia  institutus,  and  has  been  printed  bj'  the  Record 
Commission.  The  volumes,  with  the  date  of  publication, 
contain  the  Dioceses  in  the  following  order:  I.  Canter- 
bury, Rochester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bristol,  Chichester, 
London,  1810.  II.  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Oxford,  Exe- 
ter, Gloucester,  1814.  III.  Hereford,  Coventry  and  Lich  - 
field, Worcester,  Norwich,  Ely,  1817.  IV.  Lincoln, 
Peterborough,  LlandafF,  St.  David’s,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph, 
1821.  V.  York,  Chester,  Carlisle,  Durham,  1825.  An 
Appendix  is  annexed  to  each  volume,  consisting  of  Re- 
turns made  in  1810,  by  the  prelates,  of  places  in  their 
respective  dioceses  where  there  exists  any  peculiar  juris- 
diction. Vol.  VI.  consists  of  a General  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  an  Appendix  and  Index.  In 
1786  this  return  was  also  printed  bj’ John  Bacon,  entitled 
Liber  Regis,  vet  Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum,  4to.j 

Valentine  Greatrdkes,  the  famous  Stroker.  — Has 
the  date  of  the  death  of  this  celebrated  empiric 
been  ascertained  ? or  any  other  particulars  re- 
specting his  later  history  ? Ware,  in  his  History 
of  the  Writers  of  Ireland,  states  that  he  was  living 
in  Dublin  in  1681,  p.  199.  A.  Tatloe,  M.A. 

[Some  interesting  notices  of  Valentine  Greatrakes,  the 
touch  doctor,  will  be  found  in  Burke’s  Patrician,  vol.  i. 
353. ; vol.  ii.  254.,  with  his  pedigree.  Consult  also  the 


Monthly  Magazine  {or  May,  1803,  p.  337. ; Granger’s  Riog. 
Diet.,  vol.  iv.  31. ; Worthington’s  Diary,  ii.  215. ; Wood’s 
Athence  Oxon. ; besides  the  following  works ; Enthusiasm 
mus  Triumphatus,  written  by  Philophilus  Farresiastes, 
with  the  Observations  and  Reply  of  Alazonomastix,  8vo. 
1656  ; Account  of  V.  Greatrakes’  Strange  Cures,  4to.  1666 ; 
and  Wonders  no  Miracles ; or,  an  Examination  of  Great- 
rakes’ s Cures,  4to.,  1666.] 

The  Jerusalem  Cross.  — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  why  the  five  crosses,  form- 
ing the  present  Jerusalem  cross  iji,  were  adopted 
as  symbolical  of  the  Holy  Land  ? They  are  cut 
into  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  of  the  place  of  the 
nativity  of  Our  Saviour  (descending  from  the 
Greek  Church  into  the  Holy  Place)  ; but  three  of 
them  are  placed  on  the  upper  line,  and  two  below. 
Our  cicerone,  a Franciscan  monk,  could  give  us 
no  information  upon  this  point.  Hakim  Haggi. 

[The  Patriarchal  and  Jerusalem  crosses  (or  the  five 
crosses)  are  symbolical  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  the  square 
or  oblong  form  of  the  cross  more  particularlj-  distin- 
guishes the  Western  Church.  The  four  minor  crosses  are 
emblematical  of  the  wounds  of  Our  Saviour’s  hands  and 
feet;  whilst  the  larger  or  central  cross  shows  forth  His 
death, — the  four  extremities  pointing  respectively  to  the 
four  quarters  of  that  world  for  which  He  died.  Vide 
E.vplicit  Liber  de  Cruce  Vaticana,  by  Stephen  Borgia, 
Secretary  to  the  Propaganda,  1779,  note  c,  p.  8.] 

Sir  Robert  Harcourfs  Tomb.  — Can  you  kindly 
inform  me  in  what  book  I could  find  a plate  of 
the  tomb  of  a knight’s  lady  wearing  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  on  her  arm  in  the  church  of  Stanton 
Harcourt  ? K.  H.  A.  Beadley. 

Merton  College,  Oxford. 

[Robert  Wilkinson,  of  Cornhill,  published  a separate 
engraving  of  this  tomb  on  the  4th  of  June,  1813,  with  the 
following  inscription : “ This  plate  represents  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  of  his  lady, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Byron,  of  Clayton  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  relict  of  Sir  Wm.  Atherton,  of  Atherton  in  the 
samecount3\  Sir  Robert  died  Nov.  14, 1471,  and  was  buried, 
together  with  his  lady,  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  shield,  encircled  by  the  Garter,  contains  the 
arms  of  Harcourt  and  Byron,  the  latter  not  quite  cor- 
rectly sculptured;  and  the  plain  shield  exhibits  the  coat 
of  Harcourt,  impaled  with  that  of  Stanton,  in  allusion, 
doubtless,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  estate  of  Stanton,  since 
called  Stanton  Harcourt,  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  de 
Harcourt  in  the  twelfth  centur3'  with  the  heir  of  Cam- 
ville,  whose  mother  received  the  lordship  of  Stanton  in 
gift  on  that  occasion  from  her  cousin  Adeliza,  second 
Queen  to  Henry  I.”  This  tomb  is  also  engraved  in 
Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  229. 
plate  xc.] 

De  Foe. — jVhere  can  the  best  authenticated 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe  be  procured  ? 

E.  H.  Ceoydon. 

Newport  Pagnell. 

[The  following  works  may  be  consulted;  Walter  Wil- 
son’s Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe, 
3 vols.  8vo.,  1830 ; and  John  Forster’s  Life  of  De  Foe, 
reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
the  Travellers’  Library,  vol.  xvi.,  1856.] 
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St.  Auteste. — In  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  she  speaks  of  Haworth  church  being  de- 
dicated to  St.  Auteste,  and  asks  “ who  was  he  ?” 
Can  any  of  your  readers  answer  the  Query  ? 

Ceericus  Rusticus. 

[St.  Auteste  is  a myth;  for  Haworth  church  or 
chapelry  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  appears  that  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  near  the  steeple,  is  the  fol- 
lowing modern  inscription : “ Hie  olim  fuit  Monachorum, 
Coenobium  ad  honorem,  Sancti  Michaelis,  et  omnium 
angelorum  dicatum,  Auteste  Fundatore  anno  Christi  sex- 
centessimo.”  The  origin  of  this  fabulous  antiquity  of  the 
church  is  owing  to  another  inscription  in  the  south  side 
of  the  steeple,  probably  recopied  from  a more  ancient 
stone,  which  has  a translation  placed  in  juxtaposition : — 

“ (©rate  13  bnnn  Pray  for  y® 

^tatu  (©utc^t  Soul  of 

5T<©jI3.  Autest — 600.” 

“ Now  every  antiquary,”  says  Dr.  Whitaker  in  his 
Loidis,  “ knows  that  this  formulary  of  prayer,  ‘ pro  bono 
statu,’  always  refers  to  the  living.  I suepect  that  this 
singular  Christian  name  has  been  mistaken  by  the  stone- 
cutter for  Austat,  a contraction  of  Eustatius ; but  the 
word  ‘ Tod,’  which  has  been  misread  for  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals 600,  is  perfectly  legible.  I suspect,  however,  that 
some  minister  of  the  church  has  committed  the  two-fold 
blunder,  first,  of  assigning  to  the  place  this  absurd  and 
impossible  antiquity;  and,  secondly,  from  the  common 
form,  ‘ Orate  pro  bono  Statu,’  of  inferring  the  existence 
here  of  a monastery.”  See  also  James’s  History  of  Brad- 
ford, p.  359.] 

Sir  Sackville  Crow's  Book  of  Accounts.  — Wal- 
pole, in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (vol.  ii.),  states 
in  a note,  that  at  the  sale  of  part  of  Thoresby’s 
Museum,  he  purchased  Sir  Sackville  Crow’s  Book 
of  Accounts  from  the  year  1622  to  1628,  and  that 
he  intended  to  print  it  along  with  other  curious 
papers.  Can  any  one  inform  me  if  he  did  print 
it,  and  where  I can  find  it  ? S. 

[It  has  not  been  published.  The  original  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  12,528.] 

Was  Dancing  denounced  hy  the  Ancients  ? — In 
a tract  of  24  pages,  entitled  An  Appeal  to  Tem- 
porising Christians,  London,  1831,  it  is  said  : 

“ The  most  worthy  among  the  heathens  guessed  by 
the  light  of  Nature  some  things  which  we  know  from  the 
ordinances  of  God.  Plato  and  Cicero  denounced  revelry, 
and  especially  dancing,  as  earnestly  as  did  Prynne  or 
Wesley.” 

Is  this  true  ? S.  H.  J. 

Ashow. 

[There  have  existed  in  all  periods  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory three  kinds  of  dance : — The  Worship  or  Religious 
Dance ; the  Imaginative  or  Poetical  Dance,  the  poetry  of 
motion ; and,  thirdly,  the  Descriptive  or  Sensual  Dance, 
alluded  to  by  Moses  in  the  Bull-dance  of  the  Israelites,  and 
described  by  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  Pagan  writers. 
For  writers  against  the  Sensual  Dance,  our  correspondent 
should  consult  John  Northbrooke’s  curious  work,  A Trea- 
tise against  Dicing,  Dancing,  Plays,  and  Interltides,  edited 
by  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.,  for  the  Shakspeare  Society,  which 
abounds  in  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  the  classical 
writers,  condemnatory  of  dancing  and  other  idle  pastimes. 


See  also  Archdeacon  Nares’s  Remarks  on  the  Ballet  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  1788,  12mo.] 

Tabard,  or  Talbot  Inn.  — As  a small  party  at 
the  Bull  Hotel,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  were  the 
other  day  chatting  over  the  curious  reminiscences 
of  that  ancient  inn,  I was  astonished  to  hear  a 
gentleman  speak  of  the  Talbot  in  the  Borough, 
as  in  my  London  days  we  only  knew  of  the  said 
inn  by  the  name  of  the  Tabard  ; and  many  times 
have  I stood  and  gazed  at  the  pilgrims,  as  they 
were  painted  in  all  the  splendour  of  the  time  upon 
the  signboard  over  the  gateway. 

Now,  will  any  one  of  your  readers  tell  me  when 
and  how  the  above  corruption  took  place?  I went 
into  the  Borough,  and  saw  that  one  of  the  old 
signs  still  remains  down  the  yard  with  the  Tabard 
on  it,  but  the  one  with  Chaucer  painted  in  full 
relief  upon  it,  which  was  over  the  gateway,  is,  I 
am  informed,  at  the  country  house  of  Mr.  Bidden, 
of  No.  1.  Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

John  Sheppard. 

Lynn. 

[Aubrey,  writing  a little  after  the  period  of  the  great 
fire  of  Southwark  in  1676,  says,  “The  ignorant  landlord, 
or  tenant,  instead  of  the  ancient  sign  of  the  Tabard,  put 
up  the  Talbot,  or  dog  1 ” See  also  “ N.  & Q.,”  1»‘  S.  x. 
182.] 


portraits  of  mart  aCEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

(2“'>  S.  iii.  448.) 

The  late  George  Chalmers  possessed  several 
paintings  of  this  unfortunate  Queen,  which  are 
thus  described  in  his  Sale  Catalogue,  Part  iii.  (sold 
by  Evans  in  1849)  : 

“ Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  painted  in  Oil, 

“861.  Portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  painted  by 
Zucchero,  curious  and  very  interesting. 

“ 862.  Portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  painted  by 
Paileu  for  G.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  an  engraving  from  which  is 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Chalmers’  Life  of  Queen  Mary. 

“863.  Profile  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  painted  from  a 
silver  medal  executed  in  1561,  when  Mary  was  Dauphi- 
ness  of  France.” 

In  the  Pinkerton  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  14., 
is  an  extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Davidson  to 
Pinkerton,  dated  December  3,  1794,  in  which  the 
writer,  speaking  of  the  portraits  of  Mary,  says : 

“ I never  heard  of  any  genuine  picture  of  that  queen.  I 
know  Sir  Robert  Strange  sought  for  one  to  engrave,  but 
in  vain.  There  is  a picture  of  her  at  Hamilton  House,  if 
I recollect,  a virago  with  red  hair.  It  is  said  in  the  ac- 
count of  her  execution,  she  for  diversion  wore  hair  of 
different  colours.  I recollect  to  have  seen  a miniature  in 
the  King’s  collection,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland;  but  I did  not  believe  it  to  be  genuine. 
The  present  Countess  of  Findlater  showed  me  a copy  she 
had  made  of  a miniature  of  Mary,  from  one  which  the 
Countess  of  Warwick  had,  and  which,  she  said,  was  to  go 
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to  Hamilton.  Whether  it  had  any  marks  of  originality  I 
know  not.” 

To  whicli  the  learned  editor  (Mr.  Dawson  Turner) 
adds, 

“ Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  Iconographia  Scotica,  contents 
himself  with  observing  that  ‘the  fictitious  portraits  of 
Mary  are  infinite.’  He  himself  gives  four  different  en- 
gravings of  her,  all  unlike  each  other,  and  all  equally 
unlike  what  history  represents  her  to  have  been.  In  Mr. 
Lodge’s  singularly  beautiful  work  is  an  exquisite  repre- 
sentation of  her,  from  a picture  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Morton,  which  every  one  who  feels  interested  in  the  story 
of  that  unfortunate  queen  will  join  me  in  hoping  is 
genuine.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  dated  Janu- 
ary 10,  1795,  Pinkerton  says  : 

“The  genuine  portraits  of  Mary  amount  to  at  least 
eight.  1.  The  Earl  of  Morton’s,  certainly  the  best  and 
most  authentic  in  the  opinion  of  Vertue,  a good  judge  and 
a devotee  of  Mary : it  has  her  arms  on  table  tapestry. 
2.  Vertue’s  print  from  an  undoubted  painting  by  Zuc- 
chero,  in  St.  James’s  Palace.  3.  In  widow’s  weeds,  Ken- 
sington. (All  paintings  quite  alike  ; sharp  features, 
aquiline  nose,  resembling  James  V.,  or  No.  1.)  4.  Print 
by  Cock  of  Antwerp,  1561.  5.  B3'  De  Leu  of  Paris,  a 
contemporary.  6.  In  Jonstcn’s  Inscriptiones,  1602.  7.  In 
Montfaucon’s  Monumens.  8.  Her  gold  and  silver  coins.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  Laing,  writing  to  Pinkerton  from 
Edinburgh,  June  18,  1728,  speaking  of  the  pic- 
tures at  Newbottle  House,  says  : 

“ There  is  a h.alf-length  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  of 
Soots : dark  brown  hair,  a very  youthful  and  cheerful 
face : dress,  a red  gown,  close  from  the  neck,  tight-laced : 
no  ruff  round  the  neck,  but  large  awkward  ruffs  on  each 
arm,  a little  below  the  shoulder,  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
gown,  and  part  of  it ; close  sleeves  to  the  wrists.  The 
red  is  set  off  by  black  sewing.  In  such  close,  stiff,  long- 
waisted  dresses  I tliink  Queen  Elizabeth  is  drawn  often. 
Her  age  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  I conjecture;  the 
expression  of  the  face  did  not  strike  me.” 

Amongst  the  numerous  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart, 
the  following  may  also  be  noticed  : — A contem- 
porary portrait,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  preserved  at 
Harwicke  Hall,  Derbyshire ; a miniature  painting 
in  oil  by  Zucchero,  in  the  British  Museum  ; and  a 
whole  length,  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Drapers’  Company. 

I have  not  seen  the  work  on  the  portraits  of 
Mary  Stuart,  published  by  the  Prince  Alexandre 
Labanoff  at  St-  Petersburg  in  1856  ; but  if  it  is 
well  executed  it  must  be  a very  interesting  vo- 
lume. Edwakd  F.  Kimbault. 


JOAN  OF  AEG. 

(2"'>  S.  iii.  447.) 

Your  correspondent  Me.  Robeet  J.  Allen, 
contrasting  an  extract  from  the  London  Journal 
and  a note  on  the  Annals  of  England,  inquires, 
“ How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
statements  ? Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me 


to  the  document  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the 
Rouen  archives  ? ” 

I will  endeavour  to  answer  both  questions,  in 
the  reversed  order. 

The  “ document  ” referred  to  is  The  Account  of 
Gillies  Marchousne,  which  M.  Daniel  Polluche 
discovered  at  Rouen,  and  which  I believe  has  been 
recently  inspecited  by  M.  J.  0.  Delepierre.  Other 
archives  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Joan  was  not 
burnt,  viz.  The  ancient  JRegisters  at  the  Maison  de 
Ville  of  Orleans,  and  the  MS.  entitled  The  Chro- 
nicle of  Metz,  composed  by  the  curate  of  Saint 
Thiebaut,  coming  down  to  the  year  1445,  and 
which  was  discovered  by  Father  Viguler.  For  a 
copy  and  translation  of  the  last.  Me.  Allen 
should  consult  Life  and  Times  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
1828,  vol.  ii.  He  may  also  read  with  advantage 
the  review  of  M.  Delepierre’s  pamphlet  in  The 
Athenaeum  for  Sept.  15,  1855,  and  my  rejoinder  in 
the  Literary  Gazette  for  May  17,  1856.  The 
question  was  first  raised  by  M.  Polluche  in  his 
Prohleme  Historique  sur  la  Pucelle  (sur  son  Ma- 
riage),  Orleans,  1749  (not  1750,  as  stated  in  the 
Life  and  Times),  8vo.  An  English  translation  by 
AV.  H.  Ireland  was  published  in  the  Introduction 
to  vol.  ii.  of  his  translation  of  Voltaire’s  Maid  of 
Orleans,  London,  1822,  8vo.,  which  is  also  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  and  I'imes. 

As  to  the  second  question  ; the  two  statements 
are  reconcileable  by  supposing  the  “ Joan  ” who 
received  the  210  livres  to  have  been  an  impostor. 
We  know  of  three  at  least. 

1.  The  pretended  Pucelle  of  1441,  who  was 
conducted  before  Chailes,  and  confessed  the  im- 
posture. 

2.  The  pretended  Pucelle  of  1436,  who  pre- 
sented herself  at  Metz,  and  afterwards  visited 
Cologne  with  Count  Wirnenbourg,  where  the  In- 
quisitor discovered  the  imposture. 

3.  The  alleged  Pucelle  of  1436,  who  came  to 
Lorraine,  and  married  Robert  des  Armoisies,  and 
under  that  title  was  welcomed  at  Orleans. 

Some  think  2.  and  3.  are  the  same ; others, 
that  2.  and  3.  are  different,  and  that  3.  is  the  im- 
postor who  received  the  gratuity  at  Rouen  men- 
tioned in  the  London  Journal. 

C.  Mansfield  Inglebt. 

Birmingham. 


Your  correspondent  had  better  refer  to  Jeanne 
Dare  by  Henri  Martin.  Paris  : Fume  et  C'®. 
The  true  history  of  the  heroine  is  found  in  this 
book.  I quote  the  following  from  the  New  Quar- 
terly : 

“Documents  which  had  been  slumbering  in  the  dust 
for  ages,  recently  brought  to  light,  not  only  add  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  heroine’s  exploits,  but  give  a 
faithful  record  of  her  arrest,  trial,  condemnation,  and 
death  — a record  wliioh  we  may  say,  en  passant,  relieves 
the  English  of  mucli  of  the  obloquy  wliich  has  rested 
upon  them  for  their  share  therein  — and  show  that  the 
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very  n.ime  by  which  she  hiis  hitherto  been  known  in 
history  and  song  is  not  her  re.al  one  — she  being  simply 
the  daughter  of  a peasant  named  Dare,  and  therefore 
plain  Joan  Dare  — not  of  Arc,  she  having  no  claim  what- 
ever to  the  prefix  de."  — No.  xxi.  142. 

Thhelkeld. 

Cambridge. 


TRUE  BLUE. 

(2"‘i  S.  iii.  329.  379.) 

The  following  lines  are  by  the  Rev.  John 

Eagles,  author  of  The  Sketcher,  and  were  first 

published  many  years  since  in  Felix  Farley's 

Bristol  Journal; 

“ True  Blue. 

“Tune,  ‘ I’ve  kissed  and  I've  prattled  with  50  fair  maids.’ 

“ There  are  fifty  fine  colours  that  flaunt  and  flare. 

All  pleasant  and  gay  to  see ; 

But  of  all  the  fine  colours  that  dance  in  the  air. 

True  Blue’s  the  colour  for  me. 

“ True  Blue  is  the  colour  of  good  true  love, 

For  it  melts  in  woman’s  eye; 

True  Blue  is  the  colour  of  Heaven  above. 

For  it  beams  in  the  azure  skjL 

“ True  Blue  is  the  vest  th.at  Nature  free. 

Has  spread  round  the  joj'ous  earth ; 

True  Blue  is  the  hue  of  the  dancing  sea, 

As  it  gave  to  beauty  birth. 

“ True  Blue  it  flows  in  the  soft  blue  vein 
Of  a bosom  that’s  fair  and  true. 

As  the  violet,  softened  by  Heaven’s  own  rain. 

Is  tinged  with  the  heavenly  hue. 

“ True  Blue,  it  is  seen  in  the  distant  vale. 

Where  the  fond  hearts  love  to  roam  ; 

It  curls  in  the  smoke  fromjthe  sheltered  dale. 

As  it  guides  the  wanderer  home. 

“ True  Blue  hangs  glorious  over  the  wave. 

From  a thousand  ships  unfurl’d ; 

It  clothes  the  breast  of  the  British  brave. 

As  they  bear  it  round  the  world. 

“ And  when  the  skies  grow  dark,  and  the  wild  winds  yell. 
If  he  sees  but  a streak  of  blue. 

The  Steersman  is  glad,  for  he  knows  All’s  well. 

And  his  guardian  Angel’s  true. 

“ Then  let  all  the  flue  colours  go  flaunt  and  flare, 

All  pleasant  and  gay  to  see. 

True  Blue’s  the  colour  alone  to  w'ear. 

True  Blue’s  the  colour  for  me.’’ 

Anon. 


I have  a note  on  this  subject  made  many  years 
ago,  with  a reference  to  Weale’s  Papers,  vol.  ii., 
where  probably  more  information  on  the  subject 
may  be  found : 

“ The  adoption  of  colours  as  symbols  is  of  very  early 
date,  and  the  Moors  of  Spain,  by  materialising  them, 
formed  a language.  The  French  still  preserve  them,  e.g. 
Blue  as  an  emblem  of  Fidelity,  Yellow  of  Jealousy,  Red 
of  Cruelty,  White  of  Innocence,  Black  of  Sadness  and 
Mourning.” 

My  Note  is  in  connexion  with  the  conven- 
tional adoption  of  certain  colours  by  mediaeval 


artists  and  painters,  as  peculiar  to  the  Virgin  and 
taints,  &c.,  a very  curious  subject. 

E.  S.  Taylor. 


Your  correspondent  Mr.  Pote,  in  his  article  on 
“Cross  Buns”  (2"‘‘ S.  450-1.),  carries  back  the 
Tory  colour  to  Chaldaic  times,  when  “ the  mystic 
dark  blue  ” was  the  “ symbol  of  fidelity.”  How  it 
came  to  be  assumed  as  the  Tory  colour  is  intelli- 
gible enough,  but  long  before  Whig  and  Tory 
times  it  was  the  recognised  colour  of  fidelity  in 
England.  Thus  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  his  Com- 
plaint of  a Dying  Lover,  says  : 

“ In  my  mind  it  came,  from  thence  not  far  away. 

Where  Cressid’s  love.  King  Priam’s  son,  the  worthy 
Troilus  lay. 

By  him  I made  his  tomb,  in  token  he  was  true. 

And  as  to  him  belonged  well,  I covered  it  with  blue.” 

W.  Denton. 


Will  the  following  Note  assist  your  correspon- 
dent F.  in  his  inquiries  ? 

“ Coventry  was  formerly  famous  for  dyeing  a blue  that 
would  neither  change  its  colour,  nor  could  it  be  dis- 
charged by  washing ; therefore  the  epithets  of  ‘ Coventry 
blue,’  and  ‘ True  blue,’  were  figuratively  used  to  signify 
persons  who  would  not  change  their  party  or  principles 
on  any  consideration.” 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 


The  origin  of  the  term  “ true  blue  ” is  said,  as 
a political  term,  to  have  been  first  used  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  against  the  Episcopa- 
lian Church,  citing  Numbers,  ch.  xv.  v.  38. : 

“ Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  make 
them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments  throughout 
their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringes  of 
the  borders  a riband  of  blue,  and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a 
fringe,  that  3'e  may  look  upon  it  and  remember  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord.” 

I do  not  know  the  authority  for  this.  T.  F. 


EXCHEQUER. 

(2”<>  S.  iii.  230.  258.  318.) 

In  the  old  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  Westminster, 
before  the  coronation  of  King  George  IV.,  I have 
often  seen  the  chequered  cloth  which  covered  the 
table  of  that  Court.  The  table  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  court,  as  it  still  is  in  some  of  the  assize 
courts ; and  the  officers  of  the  court  and  the  king’s 
counsel  sat  at  it,  the  other  counsel  sitting  in  ranks 
behind  them.  The  table  tvas  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  and  was  covered  with  a woollen  cloth, 
the  ground-colour  of  which  was  white,  with  a very 
dark  blue  chequered  pattern  over  it ; the  dark 
stripes  being  about  three  inches  wide,  leaving  be- 
tween them  white  squares  of  about  four  inches 
across. 
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With  respect,  to  the  use  of  this  chequered  cloth, 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  A.M.,  F.A.S.,  in  his 
British  Monachism  (3rd  edit.  p.  275.),  says  : — 

“ Exchequer.  At  Ely  was  a chamber  with  a square 
table  in  it  for  calculation.* * * §  It  was  also  called  counting 
room,  or  Ctibiculum  compvtatorium.^  Gervase  of  Tilbury 
describes  an  Exchequer  table  as  square,  about  ten  feet 
long  and  five  broad,  covered  with  a black  cloth,  divided 
by  stripes  in  the  manner  of  a chess-board.|  Summing, 
for  want  of  Arabic  numerals,  being  a most  difiicult 
process,  this  cloth  was  for  the  arithmetical  process  by 
counters,  of  which  the  Monks  struck  several  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Abbey  pieces.  Mr.  Pinkerton  gives  some 
account  of  the  process,  but  it  applies  to  one  method  only. 
One  was  when  the  table  had  si.x  lines:  1.  Units.  2.  Tens. 
3.  Hundreds.  4.  Thousands.  5.  Ten  Thousands.  6. 
Hundred  Thousands.  Where  there  were  no  lines,  there 
were  set  in  their  stead  ‘ so  many  counters  as  shall  need, 
for  each  line  one.’  In  the  Merchant's  Method,  the  lowest 
line  served  for  pence,  the  next  above  for  shillings,  the 
third  for  pounds,  the  fourth  for  scores  of  pounds.  The 
space  between  was  never  occupied  but  by  one  counter, 
which  above  the  pence  signified  6d.,  above  the  shillings 
10s.,  above  the  pounds  lOf.  The  Auditor's  Method  made 
one  counter  at  the  left  of  a line  signify  5,  and  at  the  right 
10.  § Before  counters,  stones  were  used : the  Augrim 
stones  of  Chaucer  ||,  the  and  calculi  of  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  and  the  use  of  them  was  the  first  Arithme- 
tick  taught  to  their  children.  Upon  a bas-relief  of  the 
Capitol  is  a Trajan  and  Plotina;  near  them  is  an  Abacus 
in  the  hands  of  a young  man,  upon  which  are  placed 
ranks  of  counters.”  ^ 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  in  the  Encyc.  of 
Antiq.  (vol.  i.  chap,  ix.),  gives  a woodcut  of  a 
counter,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  represented  a 
person  employed  in  the  arithmetical  process  with 
counters.  The  figure  stands  at  a square  table, 
on  one  part  of  which  are  marked  two  squares  and 
three  lines,  and  on  another  part  are  counters 
lying  ready  for  use ; and  in  the  window  of  Mr. 
Whelan,  the  Numismatist,  in  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  there  now  is  a counter  very 
similar  to  that  I have  just  described. 

F.  A.  Carrington. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 


ilcjilteig  t0  :9{lmor  catim'e^. 

Oldys's  MSS.  (2“*  S.  iii.  468.)  — - The  best  ac- 
count of  Oldys  and  his  MSS.  that  I have  met 
with  is  in  Corney’s  Curiosities  of  Literature  Illus- 
trated, p.  162.  Your  correspondent  may  also  con- 
sult GerdlemarC s Mag.,  vol.  liv.,  and  European 
Mag.,  XXX.  315. 

Grose  in  his  Olio  states  that  Oldys  was  so  in- 
toxicated at  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Caroline, 


* Angl.  Sacr.,  i.  646. 

t /d..  1.779.  • 

t Du  Cange  v.  Scaccarium. 

§ Mellis’s  Ground  of  Arts,  book  1.,  1632.  The  instruc- 
tions occupy  43  pages. 

II  Astle’s  writing,  p.  183. 

if  Diog.  Laert.,  Solon,  39.;  Juven.,  xi.  131.;  Caylus, 
Jiec.,  vii.  pi.  7.  Nos.  3,  4.  et  alii. 


that  he  reeled  about  with  a coronet  upon  a cushion. 
Noble  endeavours  to  disprove  this  by  asserting 
that  at  public  funerals  Clarenceux  carries  the 
coronet,  and  not  Norroy.  On  turning,  however, 
to  a contemporaneous  account  of  the  funeral,  I 
find  that  Norroy  did  carry  the  coronet  on  that 
occasion.  Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Portrait  of  Cromwell  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  410.)  — I re- 
collect thirty  years  ago  seeing  a small  full-length 
portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  Due  D’Arem- 
berg’s  collection  at  Brussels.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  answers  the  description  given  of  the 
one  at  Goodwood.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
at  Brussels  would  be  kind  enough  to  communicate 
an  account  of  it,  I think  it  would  interest  many  of 
your  readers.  Meletes. 

Swift,  Portrait  of  (2"^  S.  iii.  423.)  — I possess 
a copy  of  Swift’s  Miscellanies,  published  as  early 
as  1722,  London,  but  without  any  printer’s  name, 
and  this  is  called  in  the  title-page  the  fourth  edition. 

To  it  Is  prefixed  the  portrait  of  Swift,  alluded  to 
by  Henry  T.  Riley,  a fine  portrait,  exqui- 
sitely engraved  by  “ G.  Vertue,"  whose  name  ^ 

stands  thus,  in  a corner  underneath  the  portrait.  | 

Above  appears  the  following,  round  the  upper  ’ 
part  of  the  oval : Jonat.  Swift,  S.T.P.  et  Decan. 

St.  Pat.  in  Hib.  Below  the  portrait  are  the  words  ( 
Non  Pareil,  F.  C.  H.  , 

Meaning  of  “ Tico  Turheyses  or  London  i 
Drapers  ” (2“^  S.  iii.  168.  200.  257.)  — At  p.  200. 
we  doubtless  have  the  true  meaning  of  “ two  > 
Turkeyses  ” (two  turquoises)  in  the  passage  cited 
p.  168.  In  further  elucidation  of  the  passage  I 
would  only  remark,  that  we  probably  have  here 
the  title  of  some  tale,  or  drama,  well  known  at  the 
period  when  Carew  wrote : “ Two  Turquoises,  or 
The  London  Drapers.”  The  passage  will  then 
mean,  “ if,  imitating  the  comparison  in  ‘ Two  Tur- 
quoises, or.  The  London  Drapers,’  we  match  our 
own  tongue  with  those  of  our  neighbours.” 

But  at  p.  257.  we  have  a phrase  which  requires 
a different  explanation.  The  French  king’s  let- 
ters to  the  Duke  of  Espernon,  descriptive  of  a 
(supposed)  controversial  victory,  were  printed  in 
French  at  Antwerp,  “ and  translated  into  English, 
with  some  alterations  and  Turheysing,  by  F. 
Parsons.” 

For  the  expression  “ Turkeysing,”  as  here  used, 
there  are  two  explanations.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  “Copies  of  certaine  letters”  that 
passed  between  Wadesworth  and  Bedell,  from 
which  the  above  passage  is  an  extract  (London, 
1624),  one  of  the  parties  is  writing  from  Spain. 

1 . In  Spanish  “ turqui  ” is  a colour, — deep  blue. 

The  expression,  “ with  some  alterations  and  Tur- 
keysing,” may  mean,  then,  that  F.  Parsons  trans- 
lated “ with  some  alterations  and  colouring." 
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! 2.  Turqnesa  in  Spanish  signifies  not  only  a tur- 

j quoise,  but  a mould,  form,  or  matrix,  of  a par- 
I tiuular  kind ; and  has  been  derived,  in  this  sense, 
from  the  Latin  torquere.  In  this  view  of  the 
passage,  “ alterations  and  Turkeysing  ” may  sig- 
I nify,  much  as  before,  “ alterations  and  twisting," 
i.  e.  wresting,  or  perversion  of  the  original  from 
which  the  translation  was  made. 

A reference  to  the  succeeding  context,  in 
chapter  the  sixth  of  Wades  worth’s  and  Bedell’s 
letters  (edition  of  1624),  will  show  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  alteration,  colouring,  or  perversion, 
with  which  Bedell  charges  the  translator. 

Thomas  Boys. 

Samuel  Buck  (2'"’  S.  ill.  466.)  — I suppose  this 
person  to  be  Samuel  Buck,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Esq., 
who  was  living  1684,  set  53.  He  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Rowley,  of  Bark- 
way, CO.  Hertford,  Esq.  They  left  an  only  child, 
Anne  Buck,  aet.  9,  1684.  She  married  William 
Levinz,  Esq.  M.P.,  for  Nottingham  from  1710  to 
1714.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Creswell  Levinz, 
knight,  J ustice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Counsel 
for  the  Seven  Bishops,  nephew  also  to  Dr,  Bap- 
tist Levinz,  who  preceded  Bishop  Wilson  in  the 
see  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  daughter  of  Samuel  Buck  left  three  chil- 
dren, who  ail  died  without  surviving  issue.  AVil- 
liam  Levinz,  her  only  son,  was  M.P.  for  Notting- 
ham from  1734  to  1747  ; he  died  unmarried,  1765, 
set.  52,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abb^. 
Mary  Levinz,  her  elder  daughter,  married  Robert 
Sutton,  of  East  Retford,  co.  Notts.,  Esq.,  of  the 
family  of  the  baronet  of  that  name.  She  died 
s.  p.  1778.  Anne  Levinz,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Anne  Buck,  married  Mr.  Chaworth,  and  their 
only  child  was  the  William  Chaworth  of  Annesley, 
co.  Notts.,  Esq.,  who  was  shot  in  a duel  by  Lord 
Byron  in  1765,  for  which  deed  the  poet’s  grand- 
uncle stood  his  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year.  Young  Chaworth 
died  unmarried,  and  the  descendants  of  Samuel 
Buck  are  extinct.  But  his  fine  portrait  by  Kneller, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  my  mother,  who  descends  from  Mary 
Rowley,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Rowley 
aforesaid,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Buck.  We  have 
always  understood  that  Samuel  Buck  was  of  the 
Hamby  Grange  family  of  Buck,  whose  baronetcy 
became  extinct,  1782.  H.  E.  T. 

Canonicals  worn  in  Public  (2"'*  S.  iii.  77.)  — In 
the  Literary  Lounger  s Common  Place  Book,  vol.  ii. 

?.  16.  a trial  is  recorded  to  have  been  held  before 
iord  Kenyon,  in  which  a Leicestershire  clergy- 
man refused  payment  of  some  extravagant  pur- 
chases by  his  wife.  A lady  is  introduced  making 
remarks  on  the  occurrence,  and  she  says,  “ If  the 
creature  in  the  country  could  not  afford  it,  why 
did  he  marry  ? he  might  wear  his  gown  and  cas- 


sock three  or  four  years  longer.”  Lord  Kenyon 
died  in  1804,  and  the  work  I quote  was  published 
in  the  following  year. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

University  Hoods  (2“'*  S.  iii.  308.  356.)  — Mr. 
Walcott  falls  into  at  least  two  inaccuracies  at 
the  second  reference. 

The  Cambridge  M.A.  hood  is  lined  with  white 
silk  (not  satin).  The  Cambridge  B.A.  hood  is 
generally  lined  with  white  fur ; sometimes  trimmed 
(not  lined)  with  sheepskin,  or  wool. 

C.  Mansfield  Ingleby. 

Birmingham. 

Turnham  Green  Pigeons  (2”“'  S.  iii.  467.)  — 
That  gourmand  celehre,  the  late  Dr.  Kitchener, 
in  his  Cook's  Oracle,  3rd  edition,  Lond.  1821, 
p.  191.,  under  the  head  “Pigeons,”  says  they  are 
in  the  greatest  perfection  from  Midsummer  to 
Michaelmas,  and  their  finest  growth  is  just  when 
they  are  full-feathered.  When  they  are  in  the 
pen-feathers  they  are  deficient  in  firmness  ; when 
they  are  full-grown  and  have  flown  some  time 
they  are  tough.  Game  and  poultry  are  best  when 
they  have  done  growing  {i.e.  as  soon  as  Natui’e 
has  perfected  her  work).  “ This  was  the  secret 
of  Solomon,  the  famous  pigeon-feeder  of  Turnham 
Green.”  Although  I date  from  a hamlet  in  the 
same  parish  as  Turnham  Green,  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  any  particulars  of  Solomon  in- 
dividually, but  probably  some  reader  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  may  supply  the  required  information,  and  in 
the  interim  I beg  to  ofl'er  the  above.  C.  H.  M. 

Strand-on-the-  Green. 

Bone  Manure  (2““’  S.  ii.  399.)  — I have  found 
the  bones  of  a fore-finger,  in  connexion,  amongst 
a heap  of  bone  dust.  I have  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  great  battle-fields  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many have  been  trenched  for  the  bones  in  them, 
and  that  the  bones  thus  obtained  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 
I have  never  heard  of  a human  skull,  or  even  a 
portion  of  one,  being  found  amongst  the  bones 
alluded  to.  Henry  Stephens. 

Females  at  Vestries  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  48.)  — There  is 
now  a lady  acting  as  churchwarden  in  the  parish 
of  Aylestone,  Leicestershire,  to  whieh  ofiice  she 
was  re-elected  at  Easter  last.  She  has  moreover 
filled  other  public  offices  in  that  parish. 

Martyn. 

Bead  Boll  (2"‘>  S.  iii.  267.)  — To  lede  is  to 
pray;  hence  beadroll,  a roll  of  prayers.  An  order 
was  made,  1534,  for  preaching  and  bidding  of  the 
beads  in  all  sermons.  The  name  of  the  dead  was 
put  in  the  bead-rolls,  and  he  was  prayed  for  in 
the  pulpit  on  Sundays.  (See  Nicolas,  Testam. 
Vetus,  p.  644.)  Comp.  Tyndale’s  Pract.  of  Prel., 
Works,  ii.  287.  Bishop  Hooper,  in  his  Visitation 
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Articles,  15.51 — 2.,  § xlvi.,  forbids  them;  as  did 
Eidley  in  the  preceding  year.  {Injunctions,  Works, 
p.  320.)  Tyndale  says,  “ They  make  perpetuities 
to  be  prayed  for  for  ever ; and  lade  the  lips  of 
their  headmen  or  chaplains  with  many  masses," 
diriges,”  &c.  {Obecl.  of  a Christian  il/a??,  331.) 
Bishops  ordinarily  signed  themselves  your  humble 
bedeman.  (Comp.  Douce’s  lllustrat.  on  Gent,  of 
Ver.,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.)  The  transition  from  this  use 
of  the  word  as  “ servant  ” to  “ almsman  ” was  very 
easy.  The  bead-roll  was  always  used  on  All 
Saints  Day.  In  1504,  John  Hedge  of  Bury  be- 
queathed to  the  parish  priest  4s.  4d.  “ for  a San- 
grede  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  bede-roll,  for  his 
soul  and  his  good  friends’  souls  by  the  space  of  a 
year  complete.”  {Bury  Wills,  100.) 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

William  Cruden  (2'“’  S.  iii.  447.)  — This  Mr. 
Cruden  became  minister  of  Logie  Pert,  near 
Montrose,  in  1753,  and  there  he  remained  at  least 
thirteen  years.  It  has  been  said  that  about  the 
year  1767  he  resigned  his  parochial  charge  and 
became  a minister  at  Glasgow,  in  connexion  with 
the  body  then  known  as  the  Presbytery  of  Belief. 
While  he  was  minister  of  Logie  Pert  he  published 
a small  volume  entitled.  Hymns  on  a Variety  of 
Divine  Subjects,  Aberdeen,  printed  by  J.  Chalmers, 
1761  (pp.  232,  containing  175  hymns  founded  on 
passages  of  scripture).  In  1766  he  published  a 
larger  work,  entitled  Nature  Spiritualised,  in  a 
Variety  of  Poems  containing  Pious  Observations  on 
the  Works  of  Nature  and  the  ordinary  Occurrences 
in  Life,  London,  printed  by  J.  & W.  Oliver,  &c. 
This  volume  extends  to  295  pages  and  contains 
109  poems.  Both  works  must  be  scarce : for 
about  two  years  ago  a man  of  considerable  wealth, 
whose  dying  brother  longed  earnestly  for  a perusal 
of  the  hymns,  which  in  his  early  years  had  been 
recited  or  read  to  him  by  his  mother,  a native  of 
Logie  Pert,  used  every  effort  to  procure  a copy, 
and  never  succeeded  till  he  applied  to  an  inde- 
fatigable collector,  who  was  gratified  by  having  it 
in  his  power  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  a stranger 
on  his  death -bed.  The  writer  of  this  brief  notice 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  that  there  was  any 
relationship  between  William  Cruden  and  the 
compiler  of  the  Concordance.  But  he  thinks  it 
right  to  add,  that  he  possesses  a volume  of  Ser- 
mons by  William  Cruden,  as  well  as  cdjiies  of  his 
other  works.  Anon. 

Baxter,  a Baker  (2"'^  S.  iii.  328.)  — I cannot 
concur  in  the  “ impression  ” of  “ K.,  Arbroath,” 
or  Aberbrothock,  not  “ Aberbro^/iec^,”  regarding 
the  foregoing.  I would  suggest  reading  the 
rhyme  cited  by  him  — 

“ The  Wahster  ga’ed  up  to  see  the  mune.” 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I here  beg  to  give  an  ex- 
planatory extract  from  a document  extracted 


from  the  Lord  Lyon’s  Books,  to  wit,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  arms  of  Mr.  Baxter,  M.P.,  Angus 
Burghs  : 

“ Ermine,  on  a cheveron,  hetw.  three  mullets,  gules,  as 
many  garbs”  [golden  sheaves  of  wheaf],  “Or;’’  — in 
chief,  a label  of  three  points,  as  a mark  of  cadency,  i 
“ Crest.  — A lion  rampant  guardant,  sable,”  charged  with  j 
a label,  gules. 

“Motto. — Vincit  Veritas.”  (Truth  conquers.)  Matr. 
1855. 

D.  MacGeegor  Petek.  I 

Professor  Hurwitz  (2°^  S.  iii.  389.) — A me-  i 
moir  of  this  scholar  from  the  pen  of  a gentleman  | 
peculiarly  well  informed,  appeared  in  the  now  ex- 
tinct Jewish  periodical.  The  Voice  of  Jacob, 
vol.  iii.  p.  196.,  being  the  issue  numbered  79,  and  i 
dated  Aug.  2.  1844.  Anon,  j 

Child's  Caid  (2"^  S.  iii.  497.)  — W.  H.  W.  T.  i 
will  find  a digest  of  evidence  and  information  upon  | 
the  child’s  caul  in  the  last  edition  of  my  little  ■ 
volume.  Things  not  generally  Known.  \ 

John  Timbs.  j 

Portrait  of  George  III.  (2°'*  S.  iii.  447.)  — ■ 

When  at  Ilomburg  some  years  ago,  I was  sliown, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  !j 
palace,  a portrait  in  oil  about  12  X 15  in.,  exactly  ' 
as  described  by  W.  W.  W.  The  attendant  told 
me  that  it  was  done  when  the  king  was  blind  and  < 
his  mind  affected.  When  the  princess  saw  it  she 
was  so  much  grieved  that  she  could  not  have  it 
exposed,  and  it  consequently  was  never  taken 
from  the  box  in  which  it  was  sent,  and  I saw  it  in 
that  state.  I have  a sort  of  recollection  that  the 
attendant  said  copies  were  made  for  all  the  family 
of  George  III.,  but  I am  not  sure  of  this.  Be- 
yond a supposed  truthfulness  I did  not  observe 
any  artistic  merit  in  the  painting,  but  I did  not 
examine  it  very  closely.  C.  L. 

Edinburgh. 

Sir  William  Keith  (2”''  S.  ill.  454.) — It  is  stated 
by  R.  R.  that  Sir  AVilliam  Keith  “died  Novem- 
ber 18,  1749,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  hut  ivhelher  this 
was  a street  or  the  prison  of  that  name  does  not 
appear.”  He  must  have  died  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  in  which  at  that  period  persons  of  con- 
sideration resided  ; as  there  never  was  any  prison 
in  London  called  the  Old  Bailey.  In  the  street  of 
that  name  there  is  a court-house  for  the  trial  of 
criminals,  the  correct  name  of  which  I believe  is, 
“Justice  Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey;”  and  persons 
tried  there  (before  the  Central  (Criminal  Court 
was  constituted  in  1834),  were  said  to  have  been 
tried  “ at  the  Old  Bailey.”  F.  A.  Caebington. 
Ogbourne  St.  George. 

Monoliths  (2"'*  S.  iii.  189.)  — The  four  columns 
at  the  gate  of  Edinburgh  College  are  noble  speci- 
mens of  monoliths.  I am  not  acquainted  with 
their  dimensions.  Stofhdhn. 
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Rubrical  Queries  (2"^  S.  iii.  348.)— To  the  second 
of  T.’s  “Rubrical  Que  ries,”  it  is  answered  that 
the  “ Amen  ’’  ought  only  to  be  said  by  tlie  clergy- 
man where  it  is  printed  in  Roman  letters  : the 
last  Revision  (1602)  only  has  this  distinctive  man- 
ner of  printing  (cf.  Keeling’s  Liturgice  Britaii- 
nicce').  AVheatly  says  (Oxford,  1856,  p.  106.)  : — 

“ At  the  end  of  all  the  collects  and  prayers,  which  the 
priest  is  to  repeat  or  say  alone,  it  is  printed  in  Italic,  a 
different  character  from  the  prayers  themselves,  to  de- 
note, I suppose,  that  the  Minister  is  to  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  prayer,  and  to  leave  the  people  to  respond : but  at 
the  end  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Confessions,  Creeds,  &c., 
fluff  wheresoever  the  people  are  to  join  aloud  with  the 
Minister,  as  if  taught  and  instructed  by  him  what  to  say, 
there  it  is  printed  in  Koman,  i.  e.  in  the  same  character 
with  the  Confessions  and  Creeds  themselves,  as  a hint  to 
the  Minister  that  he  is  still  to  go  on,  and  by  pronouncing 
the  Amen  himself,  to  direct  the  people  to  do  the  same ; 
and  so  to  set  their  seal  at  last  to  what  they  had  been 
before  pronouncing.’’ 

Procter  (^Hist.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  1855,  p.  190.) 
to  the  same  effect,  adding  : — 

“ In  the  antiphonal  portions,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria 
Patri,  the  word  is  printed  in  the  same  character,  thus 
directing  it  to  be  said  by  the  same  persons  who  have 
said  the  ‘ Answer  ’ of  the  Gloria,  it  being  a part  of  that 
‘Answer.’  ” 

Hook  {Church  Diet.,  s.  v.)  says  : — 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  prayers,  it  signifies  ‘ So  be  it,’ 
. . . . this  explanation  is  given  in  the  Church  Catechism. 
After  the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
an  affirmation  — verily,  ‘ So  it  is.’  I verily  and  indeed 
believe  what  I have  affirmed.” 

J.  B.  Wilkinson. 

Weston  Market. 

Thomas  Blake  (2nd  S.  ili.  407.)  — Letiiredien- 
sis  will  find  an  account  of  Thomas  Blake,  M.A., 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  author  of  Living  Truths 
in  Dying  Times,  in  Wood’s  Oxon.,  by  Bliss, 

vol.  iii.  p.  431.,  also  in  Brook’s  Lives  of  the  Fw'i- 
tans,  vol.  iii.  p.  269.  'AAieuj. 

Dublin. 

Game  of  Clossynge  (2"'^  S.  iii.  367.) — This  may 
be  the  old  game  of  closh,  or  nine-pins.  Cowel 
says  : — 

“ Clash,  is  an  unlawful  game,  forbidden  by  the  statute 
made  in  the  17th  year  of  E.  4.  cap.  3.,  and  is  inhibited 
also  by  the  stat.  33  H.  8.  c.  9.  But  there  it  is  more  pro- 
perly called  Clash, ; for  it  is  the  throwing  of  a Bowl  at 
nine  Pins  of  wood,  or  nine  Shank-Bones  of  an  ox  or 
horse,  and  it  is  now  ordinarily  called  Kailes,  or  Nbie- 
Pins.  — Termes  de  la  Ley. 

Bailey  says  ; — 

“ Clnshe,  ( Old  Statutes,')  the  game  call’d  nine-pins ; for- 
bidden by  statute,  an.  17  Edw.  IV.” 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  both  the  name  and 
the  game  were  imported  from  Holland.  The 
Dutch  have  always  had  a fondness  for  skittles  and 
bowls.  Even  at  the  present  day  many  of  the 
towns  in  Holland  are  surrounded  with  gardens. 


where  the  people  amuse  themselves  at  these 
games.  Moreover  the  Dutch  has  Klos,  bobbin, 
whirl,  bowl ; Kloshaan,  a place  for  playing  at 
bowls  ; Klosbytel,  a scoop,  or  club  to  cast  the  bowl 
with.  Klossen,  to  play  at  bowls.  They,  however, 
now  generally  make  use  o£ Kegelbuan  for  a skittle- 
ground,  and  Kegel  (whence  Kail,  Kaile)  for  a 
skittle.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Porpoises  (2“‘’  S.  iii.  446.)  — I cannot  answer 
G.  R.  L.’s  Query  as  to  the  means  used  in  former 
days  to  capture  porpoises,  although  I remember  to 
have  seen  a mention  somewhere  of  “ engine  ” by 
means  of  which  these  fish  were  taken.  As  to  the 
particular  porpoises  caught  in  Jersey  in  Sir  Arayas 
Poulett’s  time,  I can  supply  the  following  informa- 
tion, taken  from  a History  of  Jersey,  which,  after 
remaining  for  above  two  centuries  in  manuscript, 
was  published  in  Guernsey,  about  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Chroniques  des  ties  de 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aureguy  et  Serh.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  extract  that  the  porpoises  in  ques- 
tion ran  themselves  ashore  in  shallow  water  : 

“ Environ  ce  temps-lh,  [Mai,  1575]  il  3’’  cut  87  Pour- 
pa3'S,  d’une  merveilleuse  grandeur,  quy  tout  en  un  coup 
se  jettbrent  a terre  en  un  lieu  de  la  dite  Isle,  nommd  la 
Roeque,  aux  environs  du  Chateau  de  Mont-Orgueil,  quy 
furent  tous  prins  tout  d’un  coup ; en  chascun  d’iceux 
Pourpays  il  y avoit  bien  la  charge  d’une  Charette.  Le 
dlt  Sire  Amice  [Powlet]  en  fit  beaucoup  de  preseus,  tant 
es  Seigneurs  et  Gentilshommes  de  la  dile  Isle,  que  aussi 
cs  Ministres  et  k plusieurs  autres  gens  de  bien  d’icelle  et 
ailleurs.  C’estoit  une  chose  estonnable  h tout  le  peuple 
de  voir  une  telle  prinse  de  Pourpa3-s  et  de  sy  grands  tout 
en  un  coup  et  en  un  mesme  lieu— il  n’y  avoit  homme 
vivant  en  toute  la  dite  Isle  qu}-  eut  veu  jamais  pareille 
chose  que  celle-lk.” 

Will  G.  R.  L.  kindly  inform  me  where  Sir 
Amyas  Poulett’s  letter,  in  which  this  wonderful 
catch  is  mentioned,  is  to  be  found  ? and  whether 
there  is  any  collection  in  existence  of  his  corre- 
spondence while  Governor  of  Jersey  ? 

Edgar  MacCdlloch. 

Guernsej’. 

Gallon  of  Bread  (2““'  S.  ili.  427.)  — I know 
this  term  is  used  in  Hampshire,  because  a lady 
relative  of  mine,  who  is  a native  of  Portsmouth, 
and  who  has  resided  there  nearly  all  her  life, 
always  calls  the  quartern  loaf  a gallon  of  bread. 

Armagh. 

This  measure  is  used  in  Kent.  J.  C.  R. 

“ Tally  Ho!  ” (2"^  S.  iii.  415.)  — I cannot  agree 
with  J.  Doran  in  believing  that  “ tally-ho  ! ” 
cannot  be  derived  from  au  taillis.  The  tally-ho 
takes  place  when  the  fox  breaks  cover,  not  when 
he  takes  it ; and  this  surely  would  be  expressed 
by  taillis  hors.  Ovns. 

Is  not  “ Taillis  hors,”  i-e.  “ out  of  the  coppice,” 
the  usually  received  etymology  of  this  cry  ? P.  P. 
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Lancie  Spezzate  (2“‘*  S.  iii.  369.)  ~ H.  E.  W.  F. 
is  no  doubt  correct  in  his  suggestion  that  each  of 
these  was  to  be  accompanied  by  two  cavalry 
soldiers. 

By  King  Henry  VIII.’s  ordinance  for  establish- 
ing the  corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  they  were  to 
be  gentlemen  of  noble  blood ; each  was  to  be  in 
full  armour,  with  two  horses,  one  for  himself  and 
another  for  his  page  (probably  a relay  horse  for 
himself),  and  to  provide  a demi  lancer,  “ well 
armed  and  horsed,”  and  two  archers,  “ well  horsed 
and  harnessed.”  F.  A.  Cakrington. 

Ogbourne  St.  George. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  (2"**  S.  iii.  448.)  — 
Arthur  Coke,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward, by  Bridget  Paston,  was  baptized  at  Hunt- 
ingfield  in  Suffolk,  March  7,  1588.  He  died  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Dec.  6,  1629,  and  "was  buried 
at  Bramfield  in  the  same  county,  which  was  his 
place  of  residence.  His  wife  pre-deceased  him, 
Nov.  14,  1627.  In  Bramfield  Church  is  a monu- 
ment with  both  their  effigies,  of  which  a drawing 
is  given  by  Suckling  (History  of  Suffolk,  vol.  ii.), 
with  a copy  of  the  inscription.  They  left  four 
daughters  and  coheirs,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Winifred, 
and  Theophila,  of  whom  the  last  and  youngest 
became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  Robert,  second  son 
of  Clement  Coke,  of  Longford.  G.  A.  C. 

Bolton  (2"'*  S.  iii.  467.)— In  Nichols’s  Leicester- 
shire  will  be  found  the  pedigree,  &c.,  of  the 
Scroopes  of  Bolton  and  Masham.  In  Whitaker’s 
Llichmondshire,  also  some  information.  There  is 
a little  Yorkshire  volume  called  Wensleydale,  a 
poem,  by  T.  Maude,  the  notes  to  which  present 
several  memorials  of  the  Scroopes  Lords  of 
Bolton.  Published  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
price  2,?.  Qd.,  in  12mo.  Fred.  Bohn. 

York. 

Rhoswitha  or  Hrotsuitha  (2"'*  S.  iii.  368.  430.) 
— To  the  information  given  by  Aeterus  and 
Hawkhurst  it  may  be  added  that  Hrotsuitha’s 
whole  extant  works  are  published  in  vol.  cxxxvii. 
of  the  Abbe  Migne’s  Latin  Patrologia  (Montrouge, 
1853)  ; the  historical  poems  being  reprinted  from 
Pertz’s  Monumenta,  and  the  others  from  an  older 
edition  ; and  that  she  is  noticed  in  Dean  Milman’s 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  496.  J.  C.  R. 

Moliere  (2"^  S.  iii.  427.)  — Add  to  the  list  an 
article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review  (reprinted  in  his  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works'),  and  one  by  Mr.  C.  R.  W atson  in  the 
Cambridge  Essays  for  1855.  J.  C.  R. 

Robert  Dallam  (2"‘*  S.  iii.  271.)  — Some  parti- 
culars will  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Black- 
smiths’ Company,  particularly  under  the  year 
1623  or  1624.  Hyde  Clarke. 


Documents  signed  with  the  Eucharistic  Wine 
(2"“’  S.  iii.  370.  438.)  — I believe  that  the  earliest 
instance  of  this  was  in  a.d.  645,  when  Pyrrhus, 
ex-patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having  renounced 
Monathelism,  and  afterwards  relapsed  into  it,  was 
excommunicated  by  a Roman  synod.  The  pope, 
Theodore,  subscribed  the  sentence  in  the  wine  of 
the  Eucharistic  cup,  and  laid  it  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter.  Theophanes,  p.  509.,  ed.  Bonn ; Anasta- 
sius,  in  Muratori’s  Collection,  iii.  139.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Ducange,  s.  voc..  Crux,  Mar- 
tene,  de  Antiquis  Eccl.  Ritibus,  i.  253.,  ed.  Venet., 
1783.  J.  C.  R. 

Bishop  Philip  Ellis  (2“^  S.  iii.  406.  432.)  — I 
have  a copy  of  — ■ 

“ The  First  Sermon  preach’d  before  Their  Majesties  in 
English  at  Windsor,  on  the  First  Sunday  of  October, 
1685.  By  the  Reverend  Father  Dom.  P.  S.,  Monk  of  the  i 
Holy  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  of  the  English  Congr.  i 
London,  Printed  by  Henry  Hills,  Printer  to  the  King’s  \ 
most  ...” 

The  rest  of  the  title-page  is  cut  off,  but  the  i 
pamphlet  is  complete  in  other  respects,  and  is  at  i 
J.  W.  H.’s  service,  if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  i 
him,- and  if  he  will  give  me  his  address.  i 

J.  C.  Robertson.  1 

Bekesbourne,  Canterbury.  - 

Oxford  Editions  of  Greek  Geometers,  ^c.  (2“*  | 
S.  ii.  227.)  — Professor  De  Morgan  seems  to  i 
speak  as  though  three  only  of  the  fourteen  ancient  I 
mathematical  writers  proposed  by  Dr.  E.  Bernard  J 
for  publication  had  made  their  appearance,  viz.  I 
Euclid,  in  1703;  Apollonius  and  Serenus,  in  1710;  I 
Archimedes  and  Eutocius,  in  1792.  I am  happy  | 
in  being  able  to  add  the  fourteenth  of  Dr.  Ber-  ( 
ij^rd’s  proposed  works  to  the  list,  having  before  '< 
me  a copy  of  — 

“ Claudii  Ptolemsei  Harmonicorum  Libri  tres.  Ex  '! 
Codd.  MSS.  Vndecim,  nunc  primum  Graece  editus,  Jo-  ! 
hannes  Wallis,  SS.  Th.  D.  Geometrias  Professor  Savil-  1 
ianus,  &c.  recensuit,  edidit,  Versione  et  Notis  illustravit,  } 
et  Auctarium  adjecit.  Oxonii,  e Theatro  Sheldoniano,  An.  I 
Dom.  1682.”  4to.  pp.  328. 

Y.  B.  N.  J. 

Up  in  the  Air  (2"'*  S.  ii.  352.)  — If  shaking  in  a 
sheet  is  customary  in  Yorkshire  to  a new-married 
woman  who  goes  the  first  time  to  glean  corn,  so  “ up 
in  the  air  ” is  practised  in  Berwickshire  on  any  one  ' 
at  the  end  of  harvest.  “Up  in  the  air”  consists 
in  a number  of  persons  seizing  one  (whether  man 
or  woman)  by  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  lifting 
him  up  in  the  air  and  letting  him  down  towards 
the  ground,  as  far  as  the  arms  can  reach.  This 
sort  of  swing  is  given  to  those  who  have  been 
favourites  during  the  harvest,  with  an  accompany- 
ing huzza ; but  it  is  also  reserved  for  those  who 
have  been  obnoxious,  and  who,  on  being  let  down 
towards  the  ground,  receive  some  heavy  bumps 
upon  the  seat  of  honour,  accompanied  with  doleful 
groans.  Henry  Stephens. 
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Composition  of  Fire  Balls  (2"''  S.  iii.  289.)  — 
The  meaning;  of  the  terms  calefonia  and  oyle  of 
egeseles  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 
We  know  very  well  that  the  chemistry  of  olden 
times  delighted  in  a mystifying  nomenclature,  and 
also  that  the  term  oil  was  applied  to  substances 
widely  differing  from  the  true  oils  of  modern 
science. 

The  “ oyle  of  egeseles  ” appears  to  have  been 
oil  of  (’A76(t/\os),  i.  e.  oil  of  Pluto.  Now 

what  could  “ oil  of  Pluto  ” be,  but  the  old  “ oil  of 
sulphur"  or  “ spirit  of  sulphur  ” ? This  answers 
to  the  “sulphuric  acid”  of  more  modern  times, 
and  to  the  still  more  recent  “ vitriolic  acid.” 

I regret  that  I can  give  no  definite  account  of 
that  other  ingredient  in  the  fire  balls,  calefonia. 
It  probably  was  the  same  as  “ calofonia,”  which 
Florio  defines  to  be  “ a certaine  drug  or  gum.” 
Possibly  by  a gum  he  means  a resin. 

It  may  help  some  more  fortunate  investigator, 
to  suggest  that  calefonia,  if  a modification  of  “ Ca- 
lifornia," would  mean  as  hot  as  a furnace,  or,  a 
hot  furnace.  In  referring  calefonia  to  California, 
however,  I would  not  understand  the  country  so 
called,  but  rather  the  equivalent  to  “ California" 
in  mediaeval  Latin,  namely,  “ calidus-furnus,”  which 
meant  a caldron. 

Calefonia,  then,  was  probably  some  combustible 
usually  boiled,  like  pitch,  in  a caldron, — yet  not 
actually  pitch  ; for  “ pydch  ” is  mentioned  amongst 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  fire  balls. 

Thomas  Boys. 

LondorCs  Loyalty  (2“'’  S.  iii.  324.)  — The  ballad 
reprinted  under  this  title  is  contained  in 

“A  Collection  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Loyal 
Songs,  all  written  since  1678,  and  intei'mixt  with  several 
New  Love  Songs.  To  which  is  added  The  Notes  set  by 
several  Masters  of  Musick,  &c.  London,  Printed  and  are 
to  be  sold  by  Richard  Butt,  in  Princess-street  in  Covent 
Garden,  1694.” 

It  contains  some  variations,  and  an  additional 
stanza,  not  found  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s  broadside. 

Edward  F.  Kimbadlt. 

Early  Hours  (2"'*  S.  ii.  1 86.)  — In  my  younger 
days  I used  to  visit  a farmer  in  the  Carse  of 
Cowrie  during  the  school  vacation,  who  break- 
fasted at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  dined  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  drank  tea  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  supped  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  then  went  to  bed  about  nine.  Stufhuhn. 

Ehrenhreitstein  (2“'^  S.  iii.  388.)  — The  German 
Ehren  is  not  uncommon  in  names  of  fortresses, 
like  Ehrenhreitstein.  We  have  the  Ehrenberger 
klause,  near  Reutte  in  Tyrol.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

The  Lerot  or  Loir  (2’“'  S.  iii.  289.)  — Charles 
Knight’s  popular  work  on  Natural  History,  2 vols. 
fob,  surely  contains  a notice  of  this  animal.  A 


friend  of  the  writer’s  living  in  France  some  years 
since  had  a tame  one,  and  described  it  as  larger 
than  a dormouse  and  the  colour  of  Chinchilla  fur, 
and  as  living  chiefly  on  grapes.  P.  P. 

Arms  (2"“'  S.  iii.  409.)  — The  coat  armour  of  a 
family  named  Cotell  is  thus  registered  in  Burke’s 
Armorie  ; — 

“ Cotell.  Or,  a bend  gules,  crescent  for  difference. 
Crest.  Out  of  a ducal  coronet,  or,  a leopard  sejant,  proper.” 

This  is  probably  the  family  for  whom  your  cor- 
respondent A.  inquires.  Robert  S.  Salmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“ Cock  my  Fud"  (2"‘'  S.  Hi.  487.)  — The  fud  is 
the  hare’s  (Scottice,  maukin’s)  or  rabbit’s  tail  or 
brush  — vide  Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  — and  a hare 
cocks  his  fud,  or  erects  his  little  tail,  when  he  is  in 
good  spirits.  A quotation  from  Burns  will  illus- 
trate tliis  ; vide  the  Elegy  on  Tam  Samson,  who 
was  a famous  sportsman  : 

“ Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a’. 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw; 

Ye  maukins,  cock  yourfuds  fu’  braw 
VVithouten  dread; 

Your  mortal  foe  is  now  awa’, 

Tam  Samson’s  dead  1 ” 

“ A Gone  Corbie,"  is  simply  a dead  crow  or 
raven  ; and  to  call  a person  a gone  corbie,  is  only 
to  say  in  other  words,  “ it’s  all  up  with  him ! ” 

James  S.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley.  ' 

Ludolphus  de  Suchem  (2“'’  S.  iii.  330.  415.) — The 
following  extract  is  from  Fubricii  Bibliotheca 
Med.  et  Inf.  Lat. : 

“ Ludolphus  de  Suchem.  Suchensis  Ecclesias  parocliiis 
sive  parochiae  Rector  ad  Baldwinum  Episcopum  Pader- 
bornensem  a.  1336,  scripsit  librum  de  Terra  Sancta  ct 
itinere  suo  Hierosolj’mitano,  mirabilibusque  in  illo  per 
quinquennium  Conspectis.  Prodiit  sub  initia  typogra- 
phic, ac  deindecum  scriptis  ejusdem  arguments  Joannis 
Mandevillii  et  Marci  Pauli  Veneti.” 

Dunelmensis. 

Stone  Shot  (1‘‘ S.  x.  335.413.)  — Very  large 
stone  shot,  fit  for  the  celebrated  Mons  Meg,  may 
be  seen  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  Stufhuhn. 

“ Raining  Cats  and  Dogs  ” (2”^  S.  iii.  328.)  — 
Mr.  Ford  says : 

“ When  it  rains  ‘ cats  and  dogs  ’ it  does  so  contrary  to 
all  reason  and  experience,  ‘ ko-to.  Sofas,’  which  we  take  to 
be  the  true  etymon  of  our  cats  and  dogs.” 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Spider-eating  (2"'’  S.  iii.  206.  437.)  — In  the 
fens  of  Huntingdonshire  more  than  one  case  of 
spider-eating  came  positively  within  my  own  know- 
ledge ; and,  from  what  I heard,  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  cases  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent, or  confined  to  the  more  ignorant.  The 
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spider  was  considered  an  infallible  curer  of  the 
ague.  It  was  swallowed  alive^  wrapped  up,  pill- 
fashion,  in  paste.  I have  been  told  of  many  cases 
cured  by  this  Arachnidaian  recipe. 

CuTHBERT  Bede,  B.A. 

Dedications  of  Isle  of  Wight  Churches  (2"“'  S. 
iii.  125.  178.)  — Whippinghara  : St.  Mildred,  on 
the  authority  of  Lewis.  The  number  of  new 
churches  given  in  Me.  Jones’  list  is  far  from  com- 
plete. Thus,  under  Whippingham  are  St.  Paul’s, 
Barton  ; and  East  Cowes,  St.  James’s.  Under 
Northwood,  M’^est  Cowes  Chapel ; ancient,  being 
one  of  the  few  built  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ; 

“ Owing  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  that  age,  it  was  not 
consecrated  until  1662,  and  then  was  not  dedicated,  as  is 
customary,  to  any  particular  saint.”  — Barber’s  Isle  of 
Wight,  p.  3.5. 

West  Cowes:  Holy  Trinity.  In  Carisbrook  pa- 
rish, the  Castle  chapel,  ancient,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas  (rebuilt,  1738).  Newport,  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Paul’s,  both  modern.  St.  Peter’s,  Haven 
Street,  is  in  the  parish  of  Newchurch  (not  Ar- 
reton,  as  stated).  R.  L. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOK  SALES. 

Sale  of  Copyrights. 

The  following  copyrights,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bentley, 
were  disposed  of  on  Monday  last  by  Messrs.  Southgate 
& Barrett,  of  Fleet  Street : — “ History  of  the  J esuits,” 
from  the  foundation  of  their  society  to  its  suppression  by 
Pope  Clement  XIV.,  their  missions  throughout  the  world, 
&c.,  by  Andrew  Steinmetz,  3 vols.  8vo.,  published  in 
1848,  25/.  “ The  Ladder  of  Gold,”  by  Robert  Bell,  3 vols. 
post  8vo.,  published  in  1849 ; a clever  book,  developing, 
in  a remarkable  degree,  the  peculiarities  of  the  popular 
modern  novel,  29/.  “ Wayside  Pictures  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland,”  by  the  same  popular  author,  8vo., 
with  30  very  beautiful  woodcuts,  published  in  the  .same 
year,  49/.  “ Nelly  Armstrong ; ” a popular  two  volume 
novel,  published  in  1853,  35/.  “ Woman’s  Life,”  by  Emilie 
Carden;  the  translation  and  stereotype  plates,  and  two 
steel  plates,  published  in  1852,  55/.  “ Francesca  Carrara,” 
by  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Landon),  one  of  the  popular  novels  of 
this  lamented  authoress,  published  in  1834, 23/.  “ Rough- 

ing it  in  the  Bush,”  by  Mrs.  Bloodie ; a highly  annrsing 
work,  in  two  vols.,  published  in  1852,  60/.  “ A Marriage 
in  High  Life,”  by  the  authoress  of  Trevelyan;  originally 
published  in  1828,  the  copyright  having  been  extended 
by  joint  action  of  the  authoress  and  Mr.  Bentley  to  the 
fall  term  of  copyright  now  allgwed;  the  work  is  now 
stereotyped,  68/.  “Traditions  of  Chelsea  College,”  by 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  author  of  The  Country  Curate ; ori- 
ginally published  in  1837,  in  3 vols.,  22  guineas.  “ Me- 
moirs of  Charles  Mathews,  Comedian,”  by  Mrs.  Matliews, 
(his  widow) ; including  his  correspondence  with  all  the 
literary  characters  of  his  time : five  portraits  on  steel  of 
Mathews,  a portrait  on  copper  of  Dubois,  and  one  on  steel 
of  Thomas  Hill ; in  4 vols.,  published  in  1838,  41/.  “ The 
Thames  and  its  Tributaries,”  a very  popular  work  of 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  published  in 
1810,  30/.  The  above  and  a few  minor  copyrights  yielded 
670/. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  PURCHASE. 

Bustard  (Thomas),  Maona  Britannia  ; Poema  Jacobo  Reoi  dicatum. 
1605.  4to. 

Chrestoleros  ; Seven  Books  op  Epigrams.  1598. 

8vo. 

— Twelve  Sermons,  1615.  4to. 

— Five  Sermons.  1615.  4to. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  frccy  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Dalov,  Publishers  ot  “.NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose  : 

(Questions  ON  Crombie’s  Gvmnasium.  Adapted  to  the  5th  Edition.  By 
Alexander  Cowie,  A.M. 

Poet.®  Minores  Latini.  Wernsdorff,  1799.  10  Tom. 

Wanted  by  Thomas  RoMnson  Tallack,  St.  Andrew’s,  Norwich. 


Parliamentary  System  op  Short  Hand,  Simplified,  Curtailed,  and 
Improved,  from  the  original  Plans  op  Mason  and  Gurnev.  By 
Thomas  Parker. 

Wanted  by  E.  Johnson^  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge. 


The  British  Encyclopedia.  Vols.  II.  & V.  By  Wm.  Nicholson. 
Wanted  by  Fredericlc  R.  Smith,  15.  St.  Paul’s  Terrace,  Islington.  N. 


Webster’s  Dramatic  Works.  4 Vols.  Post  8vo.  Pickering. 

Wanted  by  W.  Skeffington,  163.  Piccadilly,  W. 


Tansur’s  Elements  op  Music, 

Wanted  by  George  Searle,  18.  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin, 


The  New  Art  op  Memory  ; Founded  upon  the  Principles  taught 
BY  M.  Gregor  von  Feinaiqle.  2nd  or  3rd  Edition.  Lond.  12mo. 
1813. 

Wanted  by  Thom;pson  Cooper,  29.  Jesus  Lane,  Cambridge. 


Rowe’s  Shakspeare.  7 Yols.  8vo.  1709-10.  Vol.  VII. 

Wanted  by  Charles  TT;/?ie,  50.  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place.  W. 


Our  desire  to  include  in  the  present  Ab.  {.the  last  of  the  Volume)  as 
many  Replies  to  Minor  Queries  as  possible  has  induced  us  to  omit 
many  very  interesting  papers  which  are  in  type,  as  well  as  our  usual 
Notes  on  Books. 

Authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  We  are  requested  to  cori'cct 
an  error  in  Mr,  Skene’s  tetter.  In  2nd  S.  iii.  482.  col.  1. 1.  12.  from  bot- 
tom, a/ter  “ Sir  Walter  himself  took  the  opportunity,”  the  words'"*  oi 
declaring  ” were  accidentally  omitted. 

Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  We  had  intended  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  extraordinary  collection  cf  portraits  if 
Mary  and  other  Marian  reliques  now  exhibiting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Archajological  Institute,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  i/wt  are  (impelled  to 
postpone  doing  so  until  next  week. 

P.  C.  (Dunfermline),  is  referred  to  our  1st  S.  i.  441. ; ii.  235. ; v.  40. 
160.^07*  articles  on  the  name  q/’Rotten  Row. 

Harroviensis  will  find  much  curious  illustration  efthe  origin  of  CotM- 
ades  in  our  1st  S.  iii. ; and  on  the  Black  Cockade  in  Vol.  xi. 

M.  A.  Ball.  For  the  origin  of  the  Unicorn,  as  one  of  the  royal  sup- 
porters, see  our  1st  S.  ii.  190.  221. 

P.  H.  F.  is  thanked  for  his  excellent  suggestion.  Will  he  begin? 

M.  A.  Balliol.  We  think  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Symo^is  settled  the 
question  respecting  the  interment  of  Sir  John  Moore,  As  the  officiating 
clergy  man,  he  states  that  the  body  was  lorapt"'  with  his  martial  cloak 
around  himf  there  having  been  no  means  to  provide  a coffin.  See  “ N.  & 

Q.,”  1st  S.  vi.  254. 

R.  E.  Raun.  For  some  notices  of  the  origin  of  Parish  Clerks,  see  our 
1st  S.  xii.  160.  330. 

H.  Harrod.  The  quotation  from  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plouman  on 
pews  vias  given  in  our  1st  S.  iii.  56. 

J.  B.  WiT.KiNSON.  The  subject  of  the  ring  finger  was  freely  discussed  in 
our  1st  S.,  Vols.  iv.,  V.,  vi.,  vii.  For  Bell  titerature,  see  also  Vols.  ix., 
X.,  xi.,  atid  General  Index,  art.  Bells. 

A.S.  J.  We  have  co?isu?ted  Breviarum  Romanum,  4to.  Pans,  1519, 
and  find  that  the  Collect  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  agrees  xoith  the  one 
now  in  use. 

Errata.— 2nd  S.  iii.  377.  col.  2.  I.  6.,  for  “ loirol ” reewi  “loirot;” 
p.  421.  col.  2. 1.  8., /or  ” Port”  read  “Fort.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Srx  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  llaljj- 
ycat'ly  Inoe.x)  is  lls.  4rf.,  which  may  he  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  o/ Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  {street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
also  all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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A. 

A.  on  armorial  bearings,  409. 

Moore’s  first  almanack,  226. 

A.  (1.)  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  291. 

A.  (A.)  on  arminestall  countenance,  70. 

Devil  and  bag  of  nails,  166. 

Newgate  new  drop,  124. 

St.  Boniface’s  cup,  188. 

A.  (A.  S.)  on  St.  Accursius,  330. 

Bonac  (Marquis  de),  350. 

Cliauntry  near  Ipswich,  308. 

Duke  of  Fitz- James,  310. 

Hugil  Hill  in  Westmoreland,  330. 

Bhoswitha,  a Saxon  nun,  368. 

Saint  Julius  Caesar,  347. 

“ That’s  the  ticket,”  407. 

Abbot  (Abp.),  his  descendants,  207.  257. 

Abelard  (Peter),  his  Letters,  208. 

Abliba  on  Booterstown,  origin  of  the  name,  188. 

“ College  Kecollections,”  its  author,  90.  337. 

“ Commatice,”  noticed  in  Jerome’s  writings,  188. 
Dublin  University  Calendar,  1857,  66. 

Females  at  vestries,  48. 

Foxe  (John),  his  residence  at  Waltham,  90. 
Index  motto,  100. 

Mayors  re-elected,  99.  159. 

Muckruss,  co.  Kerry,  47. 

New  Interest  Men,  1 65. 

Norden  (John),  100. 

“ Perimns  licitis,”,  1 1 . 

“ Picture  of  Parsonstown,”  407. 

Proverb,  the  oldest,  9. 

Bed  described  by  a deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  307. 
Sermons  preached  from  MS.  volumes,  466. 
Simon’s  Account  of  Irish  Coins,  9. 

Slatteiy  (Abp.),  148. 

Vinnm  Theologicum,  92. 

Ward  (Dr.  Michael),  his  marriage,  189. 
Abredonensis  (T.  B.)  on  healing  by  the  touch,  189. 

A.  (C.)  on  a railway  query,  176. 

Accursius  (St.),  330.  379. 

Ache  on  Nature’s  mould,  475. 

Acombleth,  its  meaning,  30.  100.  159. 


Acoustic  query,  31 7. 

Actress,  the  first,  206.  238.  257.  355.  471. 

A.  (D.)  on  bees  using  soot,  ,158. 

Adams  (Eev.  Wm.),  biographies  of,  428. 

Adams  (Sir  Thomas),  patron  of  literature,  49. 
Addison  (Joseph),  his  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley,  46. 
Adjuration  in  Pembrokeshire,  8. 

A.  (E.  H.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  49. 

Andrd  (Major),  his  death,  79. 

Atherton  (Dr.  Henry),  476. 

Church  Catechism,  its  authorship,  366. 
Collinson  (Eev.  John)  of  Kirkharle,  474. 
Detached  belfries,  337. 

Pillory,  its  disuse,  346. 

Scott  (Annabella),  her  epitaph,  136. 

Smyth  (Eichard),  bibliomaniac,  112. 

St.  Bees  College  register,  112. 

St.  Chrysostom  and  Aristophanes,  475. 
Sebastianistas,  344. 

Trafalgar  veterans,  118. 

Wogan  family,  136. 
iEsop’s  Fables  illustrated,  281.  397. 
vEsthetie,  msthetical,  origin  of  the  word,  50. 

A.  (F.  S.)  on  church  matters,  108. 

St.  Paul’s  ball  and  cross,  207. 

Agg  (Thomas),  alias  Humphrey  Hedgehogs  332. 

A.  (G.  W.)  on  double  hexameter,  168. 

Air  : “ Up  in  the  air,”  a Yorkshire  custom,  518. 
Aislabie  (Bt.  Hon.  John),  292. 

Aislabie  (Thomas),  last  mayor  of  Scarborough,  449. 
A.  (.1.  H.)  on  Henderson  the  actor,  355. 

A.  (L.)  on  weathercocks,  306.  ■ ■ 

Alcala,  dukedom  of,  354. 

Alchemical  and  cabalistic  lore,  390. 

Alchemical  philosophy,  63.  81.  104. 

Ale-houses,  their  reformation,  temp.  Elizabeth,  4. 
Alexander  on  derivation  of  Tory,  486. 

'A\tevs  on  Thomas  Blake,  517. 

Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  447. 

Gillray’s  Caricatures,  315. 

Scott  (James),  fellow  of  University  College,  78. 
Swift’s  Works,  edit.  1735,  72. 

Terminational  Greek  Lexicon,  315. 

Alist  on  Theosophy,  423. 
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Allamot  salt,  explained,  288. 

Allen  (Eobert  J.)  on  Joan  of  Arc,  447. 

Persone,  or  Parson,  in  Chaucer,  509. 

Alligator,  legend  of,  267. 

Allport  (John),  inscription  for  his  monument,  227. 
Almanacks,  earliest,  226.  278. 

Almshouses  recently  founded,  39.  219. 

Alpha  on  jumbols,  38. 

Altar,  the  Gospel  side,  108.  178. 

Altar  candles,  why  made  of  wax,  146. 

Altars,  moveable,  108. ; wooden,  465. 

Alve,  its  derivation,  347.  414. 

A.  (M.)  on  things  sti-angled  with  blood,  486. 

A.  (M.  C.)  on  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  3. 

Pope’s  Temple  of  Fame,  &c.,  128. 

America  and  caricatures,  427. 

America,  earliest  newspaper,  107.  411. ; first  English 
book  on,  229. 

American  nomenclature,  286. 

American  states,  their  nicknames,  38. 

“Amis  and  Amile,”  a romance,  163. 

Amulet,  its  derivation,  113.  195. 

A.  (M.  W.  J.)  on  “ Querimonia  Ecclesia;,”  246. 

Sutlivii  de  Presbyterio,  388. 

Tolbooth,  its  derivation,  389. 

Whltgift’s  Answer  to  Cartwright,  426. 

Anagram  : Johnny  the  Bear,  348.  418. 

Anderson  (P.),  M.  D.,  his  works,  409. 

Andover  church,  its  monuments,  48.  99. 

Andrd  (Major),  his  ancestry,  II.  320. ; death,  79. 
Aneroid  barometer,  77. 

Anglo-Celt  on  Sarsfield  and  Murray  families,  90. 
Anglo-Saxons  of  modern  times,  46. 

“ Anglus  oculatissimus,”  30. 

Anian  (St.),  noticed,  130. 

Animals,  effect  of  light  upon  them,  229. 

Animation,  suspended,  286. 

Anne,  a male  name,  508. 

Anne  (Queen),  her  farthings,  85. ; Oxford  University 
address  on  her  Bounty,  103. ; her  statue  endamaged, 
290. 

Anon  on  Augustine’s  Sermons,  297. 

Canary  birds,  29. 

Carrenare,  its  meaning,  299. 

Champagne  wine,  290. 

Cruden  (William),  516. 

Durst,  as  an  English  word,  486. 

Epitapih  in  Cavers  churchyard,  124. 

Forge,  its  etymology,  316. 

“ Heraldry  of  Nature,”  390. 

Hurwitz  (Professor),  516. 

Keyes  (Eobert),  149.  ’ 

Law’s  philosophical  works,  202.  225. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scot’s  abduction,  201. 

Mummy  wheat,  259. 

Pull  Devil,  pul!  baker,”  316. 

Quotation  : “ We've  wept,  we’ve  bled,”  128. 
Soloman’s  balm  of  Gilead,  236. 

Stone  pillar  worship,  194. 

Anonymous  "Works : -™ 

Alcilia  : Philoparthens  Loving  Folly,  407. 
Anti-Sanderus,  389. 

Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  4. 

Catalogue  of  Honor,  208. 

Cervum  significata  fuere  Sacris  jEgyptioriim,  91. 


Anonymous  Works : — 

Choice,  a poem,  69.  119. 

Christian  Magazine,  487. 

Collection  of  Texts  of  Scripture,  89. 

College  Eecollectious,  90.  138.  337. 

Ecclesiastes,  Exposition  of,  330. 

Election,  an  inteidude,  148. 

Epistle  of  Comfort  to  the  Eeverend  Priests,  376. 
475. 

Etymologist,  446. 

Every  Day  Characters,  426. 

Family  Story,  a comedy.  111. 

Guide  to  Heaven,  348. 

Heraldry  of  Nature,  390. 

Icon  Basilikb,  301. 

John  Decastro  and  his  Brother  Bat,  10.  138. 
Kbaspardo : or  the  Grateful  Slave,  12. 

Lama  Sabaehthani,  111.  237. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  a tragedy,  168. 

Love  of  Amos  and  Laura,  by  S.  P.,  407.  454. 
Manual  of  Godly  Prayers  and  Litanies,  229.  298. 
Marvellous  Pleasant  Love  Story,  128. 

Maurice  and  Berghetta,  56. 

Metamorphosis  of  Tobacco,  311.  364.  497. 
Miscellany  Poem.s,  1702,  69. 119. 

Pappe  with  an  Hatchet,  331. 

Penitent  Pilgrim,  292. 

Philander  and  Eose,  111. 

Picture  of  Parsonstown,  407. 

Puffiad,  a Satire,  292. 

Querimonia  Ecolesiae,  246. 

Eeform  Deformed,  168. 

Eegi  Sacrum,  269. 

Eeport  of  Unknowne  Fowles,  407. 

St.  Leon,  a drama,  148. 

Siege  of  Colchester,  90. 

Tea  Eoom,  or  Fiction  and  Eeality,  111. 

Treasurie  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  110. 
Triumphs  of  the  Sons  of  Belial,  187. 

Valentine’s  Day,  or  the  Amorous  Kuight,  486. 
World  Unmasked,  256.  334. 

Anonymous  writers  identified  by  their  style,  103. 
Antigropelos,  its  derivation,  488. 

Antiquity  of  houses  in  Goldsmiths’  Eow,  348. 

Ap,  its  disuse  in  Wale.s,  90.  139. 

A.  (P.  B.)  on  Pope,  Belinda,  and  “ the  Man  of  Merit, 
161. 

Apollonia  and  Frangipani,  167. 

Apricot  tree,  a gigantic  one,  125.  177. 

Aquinas  (Thomas)  de  Articulis  et  Sacramentis,  408. 

A.  (E.)  on  “ Who  fears  to  speak  of  ’98,”  60. 

Archaisms  and  provincialisms,  382.  469. 

Archer’s  patent  perforating  machine,  390. 

Architectus  on  Eoman  measures,  170. 

Ardens  on  Abelard’s  Letters,  208. 

Aristophanes  and  St.  Chrysostom,  246.  475. 
Aristophanes  and  Shakspeare,  365. 

Armagh  on  a gallon  of  bread,  517. 

“ Arminestall  countenance,”  its  meaning,  70.  320. 
Armorial  bearing,  409.  519. 

Armstrong  (Dr.  John),  letters  to  Smollett,  326. 

Arnold  (Dr.),  author  of  the  words  to  his  Oratorios,  120 
Arnside  and  Helslack  towers,  151. 

Arsenal,  its  etymology,  348.  437. 

“ Arsinoe,"  an  opera,  230.  415. 
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Artems  on  Khoswitha,  430. 

Kiphrean  Hills,  414. 

Artesian,  its  derivation,  150. 

Artillery  in  the  16th  and  17th  centui'ies,  55. 

Artists’  marks,  126. 

Artists  who  have  been  scene-painters,  46.  4.77. 

Ascham  (Roger),  his  portrait,  307.  415. 

Ashpitel  (Artluir)  on  shathmon,  its  length,  69. 

Astley  (John),  portrait  of  Shakspeai-e,  61. 

Astrologers,  Society  of,  13. 

Astronomical  pillar  at  Oxford,  144. 

A.  (T.  D.)  on  Matfelon,  or  Whitechapel,  332. 

Atherton  (Henry),  M.D.,  noticed,  407.  455.  476. 
Aubrey  (John),  tablet  to  his  memory,  24'). 

Augustine  (St.),  early  edition  of  his  Sermons,  206. 

297. ; statement  in  his  37th  Sermon,  185.  237. 

“ Aurea  Catena  Homeri,”  63.  81.  104.  158.  295.  457. 
Austin  (John),  his  “Ancient  Devotions,”  230.;  author- 
ship of  the  hymns,  407. 

Australia,  overland  route  to,  244.  338. 

Austrian  lip,  405. 

Autog.  on  autographs,  269. 

Autographs,  first  collector  of,  269.  351.  413. 

Ajtouii  (Sir  Robert),  sonnet  on  tobacco,  312. 


B. 

B.  on  Bolton  family,  467. 

Esemplastic,  its  etymology,  307. 

York  proclamations  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  269. 

B.  (A.)  on  Pretender’s  ticket,  30. 

Swift  and  Stella,  422. 

B.  A.  Cantab,  on  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Cambridge,  12. 
Babington  (Churchill)  on  “ The  Benefits  of  Christ’s 
Death,”  481. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Cambridge,  12. 

Bacon  (Anthony)  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  121.  190.  252. 
Bacon  (Lord),  his  judgments  unaltered,  49. ; folk-lore 
in  his  Works,  343. 

Badham  (Dr.)  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  61. 

Bailly  (Henry),  host  of  the  Tabard,  228. 

Bajazet’s  mule,  247. 

Baker  (Sir  Richard),  his  “ Chronicle,”  76. 

“ Bal,”  as  a prefix,  507. 

Bale,  its  etymology,  204.  253.  396. 

Ball  (M.A.)  on  Earl  of  Elgin,  Duke  of  Alcala,  247. 
Edington,  co.  Somerset,  264. 

Legend  of  the  alligator,  267. 

Marble,  dark  spots  in,  289. 

Ti-ailing  pikes,  448. 

Womanly  heels,  307: 

Ballad,  imitative  ancient,  207.  254. 

Balzac  and  Gaudentius,  366. 

B.  (A.  M.)  on  Dr.  Wiseman’s  Lectures,  12. 

Bam,  or  bamboozle,  31. 

“ Bampfylde  Jloore  Carew,”  its  author,  4. 

Banbury  and  Puritanism,  92.  200. 

Bancks  (John),  verses  on  London,  33. 

Bands,  academical,  277. 

Bane  and  bale,  their  derivation,  204.  253. 

Banks  and  his  wonderful  horse,  390. 

Banks  (Sir  Joseph),  his  portrait,  485. 

Baptism,  adult,  omission  of  the  Office  for,  29.  96. 
Baptismal  register,  inscription  in,  425.  ; stamp  duty  on , 
206.  240.  298. 


Baptismal  superstition,  59. 

Barckley  (Sir  Richard),  Knt.,  noticed,  188. 

Barlow  (Bp.),  epitaph  on  his  widow,  265. 

Barmby  (Goodwyn)  on  Jewish  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  58. 

Barnacles  and  spectacles,  188.  399. 

Barometer,  cheap  and  useful  one,  386. 

Bar-Point  on  Bonaparte  and  Wellington,  90. 

Barton  (Catherine)  and  Lord  Halifax,  41.  250. 

Bashett,  Baskett,  De  la  Beche  family,  217. 

Baskerville  (John),  printer,  his  portrait,  19. 

Bates  (Wm.)  on  Centenarian  smokers,  45. 

Colton’s  Hypocrisy,  with  annotations,  242?* 
Cotton’s  poem  on  Tobacco,  284. 

Edwinsford  (D.  W.),  467. 

Esemplastic,  411. 

Shakspeare  forgeries,  344. 

Tobacco,  early  notices,  310. 

Whale,  its  appearance  ominous,  398. 

“ World  Unmasked,”  334. 

“B.attle  of  Prague,”  composer  of  the  music,  71. 
Battledoor,  a child’s,  126. 

Baxter,  a baker,  323.  516. 

Bayfield  (Robert),  inscription  on  his  portrait,  226. 
Bayley  (E.  C.)  on  inedited  letter  by  Gariick,  383. 
Baynes  (James),  water-colour  painter,  117.  157. 

B.  (B.)  on  “ Regi  Sacrum,”  its  author,  269. 

B.  (C.)  on  Thomas  Goddard  and  his  Essays,  467. 

B.  (C.  W.)  on  an  impromptu  verse,  506. 

B.  (D.)  on  Governor  Bradstreet,  396. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  258. 

B.  (E.)  on  Heber’s  Palestine,  135. 

Bead-roll,  or  charity  list,  267.  333.  515. 

Beads,  illustrated  by  natural  and  sensible  objects,  505. 
B.  (E.  C.)  on  “ A Guide  to  Heaven,”  348. 

Term  Gentoo,  99. 

Becke  on  tokens  of  the  last  century,  269. 

Beckford  (Wm.),  “Letters  from  Spain,”  487. 
Becktashgee,  a Turkish  secret  society,  169.  355. 

B.  (E.  D.)  on  a deer  leap,  47. 

! Stanehouse  (Wm.),  of  Carbolzie,  128. 

[ Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Addison’s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  46. 

I Artists  who  have  been  scene-painters,  46.  477. 
Bead-roll,  334. 

Cookes  (Sir  Thomas),  398. 

I Foreign  airs  and  native  graces,  124. 
j God-speed,  a provincialism,  328. 

i Gypsy  funeral,  442. 

I Herbert’s  Country  Parson,  131. 

“ Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm,”  346. 
Inn-signs  painted  by  eminent  artists,  8. 

Masks  and  faces,  146. 

; Mistletoe  superstition,  343. 

j Mungo  Park,  anecdote  of,  107. 

j Murrain,  417. 

I New  Year  superstition,  343. 

! Ornithological  note,  465. 

1 Painters’  anachronisms,  115. 

I Painting  on  leather,  300. 

I Pasquinades,  475. 

i Pictorial  sneezes,  coughs,  gapes,  &c.,  505. 
j Picture,  the  largest  sum  given  for  one,  110. 
j Pictures,  accidental  origin  of  celebrated,  482. 

“ Puffiad,  a Satire,”  292. 

Pugin  (Augustus),  architectural  draughtsman, 
409. 
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Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  raining  cats  and  dogs,  328. 

Slang  words  in  1793,  87. 

Spider  eating,  519. 

Spring  flowers’  folk  lore,  343. 

Spring  saying,  343. 

“ Tally-ho  !”  its  etymology,  368. 

Timevisgy,  113. 

Twins  : Martin-heifer:  free-martin,  148. 
Weathercocks,  474. 

Bedford  (W.  K.  R.)  on  Bp.  Bundle’s  arms,  256. 

Fastolf  family,  319. 

Beechey  (Wm.),  letter  on  the  recovery  of  a lunatic,  464. 
Bees  ^.)  College,  register  of  admissions,  112.  194. 
Bees  using  soot,  12.  158. 

Beestons  of  Beeston,  MS.  and  charter  of,  150. 

Belfries,  detached,  337. 

Belgium,  monumental  inscriptions  in,  462. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  cursing  formula,  370.  439.  497. 
Bell  gable  for  three  bells,  36.  339. 

Bellot  family,  413.  469.  497. 

Bellot  (W.  H.)  on  Bellot  family,  469. 

Beniowski  (Major),  his  plan  of  logotypes,  240. 
Berangex'’s  “ Chant  du  Cosaque,”  249. 

Berchta  of  Rosenberg,  233. 

Berkeley  (Bp.)  on  the  planetary  motions,  427.  476. 
Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  30. 

Bertaux  (Duplessi),  artist,  468. 

Severe  (Corn.),  college  testimonial,  77. 

B.  (F.)  on  St.  Govor,  31. 

“ Comme  I’esprit  vient  aux  filles,”  177. 

Quotation  ft-om  “ Elegant  Extracts,”  356. 

B.  (G.  H.)  on  Old  Hundredth  tune,  59. 

B.  (G.  E.)  on  Huntingdon  earldom,  50. 

B.  (H.)  on  ambiguous  phrases,  405. 

Mayors  re-elected,  19. 

Bianca  (Casa),  noticed,  248.  414.  456. 

Bible,  style  of  the  authorized  version,  268.  376. 

“ Biblia  Pauperum,”  404. 

Bibliographic  curiosities,  404. 

Bibliotheoar.  Chetham.  on  Aurea  Catena  Homeri,  295. 
Canticle  substituted  for  the  Te  Deuin,  337. 
Elizabethan  tracts,  376. 

Hartlib  (Samuel),  319. 

London’s  Loyalty,  a ballad,  324. 

Quotation,  “Utere  jure  tuo,”  &c.,  168. 

Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  marranys,  its  meaning,  37. 
Mistletoe,  how  produced,  219. 

Skoymus,  its  derivation,  39. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  38. 

Trenchard  (Sir  John),  206. 

Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  inscriptions  at,  284. 

Birch  (C.  E.)  on  ancient  mural  painting,  147. 

Double  Christian  names,  312. 

Bird,  a wingless  one  noticed  by  Strabo,  408. 

Bishops’  portraits,  148.  218.  359. 

B.  (J.)  on  acombleth,  30. 

Booth  (Humphrey),  of  Dublin,  1 68. 

Clarence  (Duke  of),  his  death,  34. 

Crust  of  red  wine,  127. 

Heraldic  queries,  112. 

Horse-power,  129. 

Prayer-book  temp.  Charles  I.,  187. 

Te  Deum  paraphrased,  145. 

White-meats,  13. 

B.  (J.  B.)  on  “ Par  le  Diable  k la  Fortune,”  509. 

B.  (J.  J.)  on  “ venture,”  temp;  Elizabeth,  24. 


Blackie  (W.  G.)  on  Henry  VIlI.’s  burial-place,  172. 
Blacklands,  in  Chelsea,  309. 

Blake  (Thomas),  noticed,  407.  517. 

Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  254.  317.  456.  495. 

Bloke  on  optical  queries,  432. 

Blood,  things  strangled  with,  abstinence  from,  486. 

Blood  baths  in  the  Middle  Ages,  162. 

Bloomfield  (Robert),  his  burial-place,  509. 

Blount  (Edw.),  editor  of  the  first  folio  Shakspeare,  8. 
Blount  (Martha)  and  Alex.  Pope,  128. 

Blount  (Michael)  and  Alex.  Pope,  161. 

Blue:  “True  Blue,”  electioneering  colour,  329.  379. 
414.  513. 

Blundell  (B.)  on  quotation  from  Scott,  19. 

B.  (M.  0.)  on  the  meaning  of  “ lorcha,”  170. 

Boase  (J.  J.  A.)  on  numismatic  query,  167. 

Whitelock’s  Diary,  349. 

Bobart  (H.  T.)  on  Jacob  Bobart’s  letters,  91. 

Bobart  (.Jacob),  his  letters,  91. 

Bodenham  (Anne),  executed  for  witchcraft,  233. 

Bodies,  the  three,  a problem,  273. 

Bohme  (Jacob),  liis  writings,  202.  223. 

Bohn  (Fred.)  on  Bolton  family,  518. 

“ Widkirk  Miracle  Plays,”  455. 

Bokenham  family,  co.  Suffolk,  12.  195. 

Bolton  Abbey,  sculptures  in  front  of,  389. 

Bolton  family,  467.  518. 

Bolton  (John),  epitaph,  198. 

Bonac  (Marquis  de),  his  family,  350. 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon)  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  90.  135. 
Bones  as  a manure,  515. 

Bongout  (Dr.),  portrait  in  his  “ Journey,”  268.  359. 
Boniface  (St.),  his  cup,  188. 

Book  inscriptions,  424,  425.  496.  507. 

Book  Lover  on  glycerine  for  old  books,  148. 

Book  sales,  459.  477.  497.  520. 

Books,  on  second-hand,  50. 

Books  chained  in  churches,  338. 

Books,  siil^lar  imprints  to  old,  1.  415. 

Books  recently  published : — • 

Annals  of  England,  Vol.  III.,  260. 

Aubrey’s  Miscellanies,  219. 

Auerbach’s  Barefooted  Maiden,  480. 

Bacon’s  Essays,  by  Singer,  20. 
Barton-upon-Humber,  its  History  and  Antiquities, 
280. 

Bell’s  British  Poets  : — Greene  and  Marlowe,  60. 

Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  &c.,  280. 

Benham’s' Memoirs  of  James  Hutton,  60. 

Boswell’s  Letters  to  Rev.  W.  J.  Temple,  20. 
Breen’s  Modern  English  Literature,  359. 

Byron’s  Works,  in  one  volume,  139. 

Cambridge  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  Vol.  II.,  279. 
Camden  Society  : — Diaiy  of  John  Rous,  259. 
Knights  Hospitallers  in  England,  259. 

Trevelyan  Papers,  259. 

Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  20.  260.  280. 
418.  500. 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  Collected  Works,  300.  500. 
Catlow’s  Popular  Green-house  Botany,  458. 
Chapman’s  Iliads  of  Homer,  280. 

Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  Olden  Time,  140.339. 
Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  by  Carlyle,  418. 
Dickson’s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  &lisbury,  260. 
Duncan’s  History  of  the  Walls  of  Colchester,  419. 
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iooks  recently  published : — 

Eastcoui't’s  Music,  the  Voice  of  Harmony  in  Crea- 
tion, 480. 

Edinburgh  Essays,  179. 

Ellis’s  Notices  of  the  Ellises  of  France,  419. 

Fairy  Family,  a Series  of  Ballads  and  Tales,  500. 
Gatty’s  (Mrs.),  Proverbs  Illustrated,  60. 

Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  179. 

Handel’s  Messiah,  by  Vincent  Novello,  140. 

Head’s  Essays  contributed  to  the  “ Quarterly  Re- 
view,” 60. 

Hearne’s  Remains,  by  Dr.  Bliss,  40.  1 60. 
Henderson’s  Popular  Rhymes,  &c.,  of  Berwick,  500. 
Historical  Magazine  and  “ N.  & Q.”  of  America , 
280. 

Hunt’s  Treatise  on  Stammering,  419. 

Husk’s  Celebration  of  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  300. 
Jardine’s  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  60. 
Kemble’s  State  Papers  on  the  Revolution,  159. 
Lappenberg’s  History  of  England,  by  Thorpe,  360. 
Leake’s  Questions  in  Ancient  Geography,  260. 
Lemon’s  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  80. 

Lenten  Sermons  at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  259. 
Livingston’s  (Dr.)  Travels  in  Africa,  260. 

Luther’s  Table  Talk  (Bohn),  40. 

Luttrell’s  Relation  of  State  Affairs,  380. 

Maclean’s  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  279. 
Madden  (Dr.),  Phantasraata,  500. 

Mallet’s  Ballads  and  Songs,  259. 

Metaphysicians  : two  Stories,  480. 

Milton’s  Works,  Concordance  to,  140. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
280. 

Nicolas’  Peerage  of  England,  by  Courthope,  20. 
Noel’s  River  Gardens,  419. 

Passion  Week,  Poetical  Pieces  for,  259. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert)  Memoirs,  Parts  II.  III.,  219. 
Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  219. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  199,  140.;  No.  200.,  359. 
Reade’s  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  300. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  by  D.  W.  Soltau,  480. 

Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth,  260. 

Shakspeare  not  an  Impostor,  139. 

Smith’s  Bacon  and  Shakspeare,  419. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography, 
399. 

Sowerby’s  Aquarium  of  Animals  and  Plants,  458. 
Stanley’s  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  360. 
Steinmetz’s  History,  &c.,  of  Tobacco,  419. 

Stewart’s  Practical  Angler,  359. 

Taylor’s  (Bp.)  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  259. 
Timbs’s  Curiosities  of  History,  40. 

Wade’s  England’s  Greatness,  20. 

Walpole’s  Letters,  edited  by  Cunningham,  339. 
Walton’s  Lives,  by  Wm.  Dowling,  Esq.,  458. 
Wilkins’s  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  380. 

Willich’s  Interest  Commutation  Tables,  360. 
Wither’s  Hallelujah,  399. 

Wright’s  Dictionary  of  Provincial  Words,  280. 
Xenophon’s  Minor  Works,  translated  by  Watson, 
480. 

Booker  (John)  on  Anthony  Higgins,  455. 

Lai-gest  sum  for  a picture,  159. 

Stamp  duty  on  baptisms,  240. 

Vauxhall,  origin  of  the  name,  177. 


Booterstown,  origin  of  the  name,  188. 

Booth  (Humphrey),  of  Dublin,  168. 

Bossuet  (J.  B.),  Bishop  of  Meaux,  408. 

Boston,  in  America,  outbreak  at  in  1770,  426. 

Boswell  (James),  “ La  belle  Irlandaise  ” identified,  381. 
Boswellian  personages,  330.  354. 

Bothwell  and  the  abduction  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  201 . 
Boy  born  blind  and  deaf,  31.  77. 

Boyle  (Robert),  Earl  of  Cork,  his  autobiography,  151. 
Boys  (Thos.)  on  arsenal,  its  derivation,  418. 

Authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  376. 

Buttei-flies  called  souls,  436. 

Cotton,  its  derivation,  416. 

Dyzemas  day,  495. 

Fire  balls,  their  composition,  519. 

Jack  of  Dover,  352. 

Lorcha,  its  meaning,  236.  314. 

Red  winds,  399. 

Roman  measures,  240. 

Two  Turkey ses,  514. 

Veak,  a provincialism,  438. 

Womanly  heels,  418. 

B.  (P.)  on  Pope,  Lord  Heiwey,  and  Lady  Montagu,  403. 
B.  (n.)  on  Cambridge  jeux  d’esprit,  159. 
liiason’s  Short-Hand,  150. 

Bradley  (R.  H.  A.)  on  Sir  Robert  Harcourt’s  tomb,  510. 
Bradstreet  (Simon),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  248. 
396. 

Brandon  of  Luchon,  447. 

Braose  family,  3.30.  412.  476. 

Brasses,  rubbings  of  monumental,  306. 

Brathwait  (Richard),  his  “ Penitent  Pilgrim,”  292. 
Braybrooke  (Bp.),  curious  account  of  his  corpse,  185. 
Braybrooke.  (Lord)  on  filius  populi,  158. 

Brazenose  on  Handel  not  a musical  doctor,  245. 

Brent  (A.)  on  Samuel  Hales  of  Chatham,  416. 

Brent  (F.)  on  resuscitation  of  drowned  flies,  192. 

B.  (R.  H.)  on  Brittox,  a street  in  Devizes,  299. 

Marriage  medal,  508. 

Brickwork,  its  bond,  149.  199.  236.  318. 

Brimleis  (John),  his  epitaph,  185. 

Bristoliensis  on  John  Henderson’s  portrait,  236. 

“ British  Cidtic,”  its  last  number,  320. 

British  Museum,  its  purchases,  133.;  new  reading- 
room,  340. 

Brittox,  a street  in  Devizes,  177.  299.  358. 

Brock,  or  badger,  270.  336. 

Broglie  (M.  de),  his  blue  ribbon,  329. 

Bromley  (Thomas),  mystic,  his  works,  71. 

Brompton  (John),  folk-lore  in  his  description  of  Ireland, 
225. 

Brooke  (James),  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  pedigree,  12.  58. 
Brooks  (Shirley)  on  Queen  Anne’s  statue,  290. 

Brown  (Dr.  John)  on  Nathanael  Culvenvell,  126. 

Bruce  (John)  on  longevity  and  tradition,  13. 

B.  (T.)  on  ghost  stories,  389. 

Hanape’s  “ Ensamples  of  Vertue,”  428. 

B.  (T.  F.)  on  Casa  Bianca,  248. 

Bucellas  wine,  450. 

Buck  (Samuel),  counsel  to  Cambridge  University,  466. 
515. 

Buckton  (T.  J.)  on  Good  Friday  buns,  451. 

Leaning  towers,  74. 

Wooden  walls  applied  to  ships,  434. 

Building,  the  first  brick,  30.  95.  138.  199.  258.  339. 
Buildings,  old,  30.  37. 
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Bull  (Dr.  John)  and  “ God  save  the  king,”  137.  412. 
Bullman,  alias  Miner,  family,  170. 

Buns  on  Good  Friday,  their  origin,  286.  397.  450. 
Buiiyan  (John),  his  cabinet,  171. 

Burbadge  (Richard),  first  actor  of  Hamlet,  490. 

Burgh  (J.  de),  “ Pupilla  Oculi,”  389.  435.  456. 

Burials  betwixt  planks,  246. ; during  suspended  anima- 
tion, 305. ; without  cofiins,  59. 

Burke  (Sir  Bernard),  copyright  of  “ Peerage  ” and 
“ Baronetage,”  458. 

Burn  (J.  S.)  on  parish  registers,  181.  323. 

Stamp  duty  on  baptisms,  240. 

Burton  (Robert),  his  “ Philosophaster,”  446. 

Busby  cap,  508. 

Butler  (Dr.),  w'riter  on  angling,  288. 

Butler  (Samuel),  Hudibras  quoted  by  Chatterton,  208. 
Butts  (Bishop),  antiquity  of  the  fiimily,  16.  74.  137. 
Buxom,  its  etymology,  291.  397. 

B.  (W.)  on  the  derivation  of  “ Fillibnster,”  92. 

B.  (W.  K.  R.)  on  Sir  A.  Weldon’s  historical  accuracy, 
78. 

Byiig  (Adm.  John),  his  execution,  183. 

Byron  (Lord),  autograph  letter,  498.;  and  Mr.  Kings- 
ley, 124. 

C. 

C.  on  Jlajor  Andre  and  St.  Andrd,  320. 

Boswellian  personages,  354. 

“ Carry  me  out  and  bury  me  decently,”  387. 
Cordon  bleu,  437. 

Emmett  (Robert),  parentage,  98. 

Flying  sketches  on  horseback,  396. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  402. 

Pope’s  Moral  Essays,  404. 

Pope’s  “ wondering  ” and  “ wandering,”  403. 

Round  tower  of  Toragraney,  99. 

Scott  dictating  “ Ivanhoe,”  413. 

Swift’s  portrait,  and  edition  of  1734,  73.  94. 
Thanks  after  the  Gospel,  254. 

C.  Durham,  on  a quotation,  356. 

C.  and  R.  on  William  Cruden,  447. 

Lodge  (John),  168. 

Serle  (Ambrose),  168. 

C.  de  D.  on  Busby  cap,  508. 

Old  Philmniura,  388. 

Tailor’s  gravestone,  139. 

C.  (A.  B.)  on  Abinger  epitaph,  38. 

Cabinet  councils,  their  origin,  18. 

C.  (A.  C.)  on  blood  royal  and  martyrial,  369. 
Ehrenbreitstein,  388. 

0 Sapientia,  when  used,  390. 

Pollio  of  Virgil,  348. 

Cacology,  common,  164. 

Caesar  (St.  Julius),  his  canonisation,  347. 

Caesar  (Thomas),  temp.  James  I.,  328.  395. 

Calefonia,  a resin,  289.  519. 

Callander  (John)  of  Craig-Forth,  his  works,  269. 
Cambridge  jeux  d’esprit,  159. 

Campeggio  (Cardinal),  his  son,  486. 

Campion’s  “ Decern  Rationes,”  376. 

Campkin  (Henry)  on  autographs,  413. 

Canary  birds,  rage  for,  29. 

Canberry  (Sir  John)  noticed,  21. 

Caune’s  Bible,  misprint  in  John  xvi.  20.,  487. 

Cannon  ball  found  in  a tree,  93. 


Cannons  and  long  bows,  466. 

Canonicals  worn  in  public,  77.  157.  515. 

Cantab,  on  Domdaniel,  151. 

Cantabrigiensis  on  Brandon  of  Luchon,  447. 

Carbier  (Mr.),  orientalist,  390. 

Carew  (R.),  passage  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  English 
Tongue,”  168.  200.  257.  514. 

Caiicatures  in  the  last  century,  128.  196. 

Carlisle  (R.  B.)  on  Nanson  family,  248. 

Carrenare,  its  meaning,  170.  217.  299. 

Carriera  (Rosalba),  noticed,  151. 

Carrington  (F.  A.)  on  Brittox,  Devizes,  358. 
Chess-board  of  Charles  L,  349. 

Deer  leaps,  99. 

Exchequer,  513. 

Hobby-groom  and  bottle-groom,  335. 

Irish  moustaches,  507. 

Keith  (Sir  William),  516. 

Lancie  Spezzate,  518, 

Marriage  by  proxy,  377. 

Mayors  re-elected,  99. 

Carruthers  (R.),  edition  of  Pope’s  Works,  3. 
Cassivelaunns,  British  chieftain,  29. ; derivation  of  the 
name,  91.  153. 

Cassock,  or  soutane,  375,  453.  491. 

Cathedrals,  curious  customs  in,  330.  418. 

Caul,  a cliild’s,  its  supposed  virtues,  .329.  397.  497. 
516. 

Cave  (Edw.),  alias  Sylvanus  Urban,  portrait,  206. 

C.  (B.  H.)  on  Bossuet’s  biographyq  408. 

Charles  II.,  speech  addressed  to,  216. 

Monogram  of  Clirist  and  Constantine’s  coins,  206. 
C.  (B.  P.)  on  device  and  motto,  277. 

C.  (D.  E.)  on  Sir  Charles  Molloy,  468. 

C.  (E.)  on  arms  of  Llewellyn  Yoelgrwn,  136. 

Cecil  (Win.)  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  486. 

Cecill  (Wm.),  Lord  de  Boos,  his  baptism,  68. 

Celts  and  Hindus,  364. 

C.  (G.  A.)  on  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  518. 

C.  (G.  R.)  on  baptism  of  Wm.  Cecill,  68. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  228. 

Devil’s  Neckerchiefe,  Redriffe,  417. 

London  Directories,  431. 

C.  (G.  W.)  on  Cromwell  at  Pembroke,  467. 

Chadwick  (J.  N.)  on  a quotation,  35C. 

Gross  family  arms,  373. 

Chmremon,  a riddle  of,  86. 

Chair  at  West  Wycombe,  405. 

Chaise-Marine,  486. 

Chalk  Sunday,  207. 

Challsteth  (A.)  on  Aurea  Catena  Homeri,  457. 
Bleeding-house  Yard,  456. 

Holly-bu.ssing  at  Easter,  344. 

Quotation  in  Tennyson,  369. 

Tobacco,  its  early  use,  384. 

Chamberlayne  family,  58.  135.  487. 

Chambers  (Robert)  on  wood  and  peat  charcoal.  111. 
Champagne  wine,  its  earliest  notice,  290.  494. 

Chapel  among  printers,  393. 

Chappell  (Wm.)  on  “ God  save  the  King,”  137.  428. 
Rousseau’s  Dream,  135. 

“ Young  Orpheus  tickled  his  harp  so  well,”  434. 
Charcoal,  manufacture  of  wood  and  peat.  111. 

Charles  I.,  his  blood  on  Yv'hitehall  window,  369.  ; his 
chess-bo.ard,  349.;  petition  to  him  from  the  county 
of  York,  464. ; private  motto,  48.;  vow  to  restore 
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church  lands,  450.;  warrant  for  his  funeral  expenses, 
165. 

Charles  II.,  his  knights  and  baronets,  427.;  letter  to 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  98. 

Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  amulet,  195. 

Arsenal,  its  derivation,  437. 

Brittox,  a street  in  Devizes,  177. 

Clossynge,  a game,  517. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  519. 

Fain,  or  feign  play,  19. 

Gentoo,  its  derivation,  54. 

Hatches,  its  meaning,  96. 

Jacques  (Jean),  letter,  345. 

Ldrot,  377. 

Levant,  origin  of  the  word,  138. 

Lorcha,  its  derivation,  217. 

Nimkingang,  239. 

Northaw,  a local  name,  95. 

P.  Q.  Y.  Z.,  explained,  37. 

Raining  cats  and  dogs,  519. 

Rhubarb,  when  introduced,  15. 

Sangaree,  39. 

Shathmon,  its  derivation,  95. 

Tolbooth,  its  etymology,  475. 

Vergnbretus,  Mandubratus,  Cassivelaunus,  153. 
Chatterton  (Thomas),  “ Rowley  Poems,”  quotation  from 
“ Hudibras,”  208.;  portrait,  53.  100.  492.;  noticed, 
361. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  their  identification,  228. 
Chaucer,  line  in,  389.;  Persone  and  Parson,  509. 
Chauntry,  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  308. 

C.  (H.  B.)  on  allusions  in  Epistle  to  Sir  John  Hill,  198. 
Comet,  its  non-appearance  on  June  13th,  485. 
French  author  and  Rabbinical  writers,  297. 

Gothe’s  paganism,  199. 

Hill,  lines  in  a common- place  book,  371. 

“ Lewis  and  Kotska,”  by  Father  Serrao,  92. 
Malehranche,  passage  in,  494. 

“ Peers,  a Satire,”  332. 

Running  footmen,  119. 

“ Travels  of  Hemy  Wanton,”  309. 

Check,  or  cheque,  137. 

Chelsea  old  church,  its  restoration,  445. 

Chess,  a novel  game  of,  306.  338. 

Chess-board  of  Charles  I.,  349. 

Chesterfield  church  spire,  74.  136.  175. 

Chettle  (Henry),  inedited  poem,  261. 

X-  on  William  Collins’  burial-place,  12. 

“ Child  of  France,”  origin  of  the  term,  387. 

“ China:  the  barbarian  eye,”  286. 

Chiswick  on  Solomon,  the  pigeon-breeder,  467. 

Christ  and  the  Sultan's  daughter,  163.  209. 

Christ,  monogram  of,  206. 

Christian  names,  double,  99.  239.  312. 

Christmas  trees  introduced  into  England,  184. 
Chrysostom  (St.)  and  Aristophanes,  246.  475. 

Church  Catechism,  its  authorship,  366. 

Churches  under  sequestration,  58. 

C.  (H.  W.)  on  Casa  Bianca,  414. 

Cibber  (Colley),  passage  in  his  Letter  to  Pope,  325. 

City  Poets  Laureate,  309. 

Civil  wars,  memorials  of  at  Wells,  27. 

Civis  on  the  speaker's  mace,  206. 

C.  (J.  A.  P.)  on  Tomgraney  church,  37.  138. 

C.  (J.  L.)  on  a railway  query,  176. 

C.  (K.  I.)  on  a line  in  Chaucer,  389. 


Clairshach,  or  Irish  harp,  368. 

Clan,  or  Clam-pits,  368. 

Clarence  (George  Plantagenet,  3rd  Duke  of),  his  death, 
34. 

Clarke  (H.  G.)  on  Rev.  Robert  Talbot,  189. 

Clarke  (Hyde)  on  Sebastianists,  497. 

Monogram  of  Christ,  and  Constantine’s  coins,  206. 
Robert  Dallam,  518. 

Clergy  of  noble  extraction,  405. 

Clergymen  interdicted  from  smoking,  228. 

Clergymen,  pretended,  how  discovered,  231. 

Clericus  on  marriage  custom,  166. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  137. 

Clericus  Anglieanus  on  clergymen  interdicted  from 
smoking,  228. 

Clericus  D.  on  Lombard’s  speech  to  Charles  II.,  148. 

Weathercocks,  474. 

Clericus  Eusticus  on  St.  Auteste,  511. 

Candidates  for  parliament  proposing  themselves, 
510. 

Woman  given  in  marriage  by  a woman,  510. 

Clerk,  its  application  to  the  clergy,  229.  315. 

Cleveland  (Lady  Castlemaine,  Duchess  of)  and  the 
corpse  of  Bp.  Braybrook,  185. 

Clifton  (SirWm.),  his  death,  407. 

Climate  and  seasons  in  England,  208. 

Clinch  of  Barnet,  69.  314. 

Clossynge,  a game,  367.  477.  517. 

C.  (M.)  on  etymology  of  buxom,  397. 

Novel  game  of  chess,  338. 

Old  Hundredth  tune,  58. 

Coach:  a leading  coach,  68.  199. 

Coal  used  by  the  Romans,  448. 

Cock-crower,  the  king’s,  69. 

Cocker  (Edmund),  Arithmetic,  95.  298. 

Cockle  (James)  on  mathematical  bibliography,  384. 
Codex  Argenteus,  87. 

Codrington  (Robert),  noticed,  71. 

Coffee-houses,  early  notice  of,  346. 

Coffins,  interments  in  stone,  10. 

Coke  (Arthur),  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  448.  518. 
Colburn  (Henry),  copyrights  sold,  458. 

Coleraine  (Lord),  his  account  of  Bp.  Braybrook’s  corpse, 
185. 

Collier  (J.  Payne)  on  ballad  upon  Richard  III.,  9. 

Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  468. 
Collins  (Wm.),  poet,  his  burial-place,  12. 

Collinson  (Rev.  John),  Vicar  of  Kirkharle,  474. 

Collyns  (W.)  on  Bayfield’s  portrait,  226. 

Imps,  195. 

Mummy  wheat,  379. 

Pasquinades,  415. 

Sword  and  pen,  437. 

Vegetation  of  seeds,  399. 

Colophony,  a resin,  289.  519. 

Colours  adopted  as  symbols,  513. 

Colt  (SirWm.  Dutton),  his  expences  as  ambassador,  101 . 
Colton  (C.  C.),  his  “ Hypocrisy  ” annotated  by  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  242. 

Comet,  its  non-appearance  on  June  13,  1857,  485. 
Comets,  works  on,  340. 

Comley  (J.),  his  books  burnt,  79.  157. 

“ Cominatice,”  in  Jerome’s  writings,  188. 

“ Comme  I’esprit  vient  aux  filles,”  a print,  110.  177. 
Common  Prayer-book;  Thanks  after  reading  the  Gos- 
pel, 38.  57.  98.  137.  155.  197.  2.37.  254.  316.  339. 
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Common  Prayer-books  iemp.  Charles  I.,  187.  232.  353. 

396.;  James  I.,  367. 

Commonwealth  Great  Seal  destroyed,  9. 

“ Condog,”  one  of  the  meanings  of  “ Concurro,”  405. 
475. 

Consecration  of  churches,  forms  for,  249. 

Constable  (Sir  Marmaduke),  noticed,  409. 

Constantine  (Emperor),  his  coins,  206. 

“ Conversation,”  its  meaning  in  1712,  252.  297. 

Cook  (Capt.),  known  to  a New  Zealander  now  living, 
226. 

Cookes  (Sir  Thomas),  his  tomb  violated,  329.  398. 
Cooks,  Society  of,  at  Oxford,  288. 

Cooper  (C.  H.  and  Thompson)  on  Bt.  Hon.  John  Ais- 
labie,  292. 

Atherton  (Heni-y),  M.D.,  407. 

Buck  (Samuel),  466. 

Carbier  (Mr.),  Cambridge  scholar,  390. 

Clifton  (Sir  William),  his  death,  407. 

Constable  (Sir  Marmaduke),  409. 

Fowler  (Moses),  dean  of  Eipon,  247. 

Hoskins  (Edmund),  466. 

Cooper  (Thompson)  on  John  Weaver,  138. 

Mason’s  Short  Hand:  Thomas  Gurney,  209. 

Oldys’s  manuscripts,  514. 

Person’s  interview  with  T.  S.  Hughes,  62. 

Cooper  (Wm.  Durrant)  on  Braose  family,  413. 

Thomas  Cajsar,  395. 

Cooper  (W.  W.),  “ Historical  Notes  on  Oliver  Crom- 
well,” 91.  136. 

Copyrights,  sale  of,  458.  520. 

“ Cordon  bleu,”  its  derivation,  348.  437.  494. 

Corker  (William)  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  509. 
Corney  (Bolton)  on  anonymous  writers,  103. 

Disputants  of  Shakspeare,  7. 

Drayton’s  sonnet,  183.  261. 

Munday,  Drayton,  and  Chettle,  261. 

Warburton  and  Pope,  461. 

Cornwall,  bishops  born  in,  148.  218.  359. 

Cornwall  (Sir  John),  husband  of  Princess  Elizabeth,  32. 
Cornwallis  on  Exchequer,  318. 

Corpse,  how  to  be  carried,  110.;  recovery  of  a drowned 
one,  287. 

Cosin  (Bishop),  republication  of  his  Works,  292. 

Cotell  family  arms,  519. 

Cotter  (Patrick),  the  giant,  436. 

Cotton,  its  derivation,  306.  416. 

Cotton  (Archdeacon)  on  astronomical  pillar  at  Oxford, 
144. 

Cotton  (Charles),  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  288.; 

poem  on  smoking,  284.  357. 

Cotton  (J.  H.)  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  smoking,  207. 
Councils,  list  of  General,  69.  174. 

Counties,  their  division,  467. 

Coutances,  coadjutor  bishops  of,  508. 

Coverley  (Sir  Roger  de),  Addison’s  original,  46. 
Cowthorpe  oak,  484. 

Coyse,  explained,  133. 

C.  (P.)  on  interments  in  stone  coffins,  10. 

C.  (E.)  on  Bevere’s  college  testimonial,  7 7. 

“ Ezekiel’s  Wheels,”  by  Bp.  Morton,  170. 

Marriage  in  Scotland,  185. 

O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  117. 

Cranmer  (Abp.),  remarks  on  the  seven  folio  editions  of 
his  Bible,  43. 

Cricket,  early  notices  of,  39. 


Cripplegate,  supposed  origin  of  the  name,  386. 

Cromwell  family  in  America,  168. 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  at  Pembroke,  467.;  in  France,  30. ; 
Cooper’s  Notes  on,  91.  136.;  letter,  June  9,  1648, 
262.;  portraits  and  bust,  73.  410.,  514. ; seizure  of 
his  coach,  9.;  warrant  for  the  demolition  of  Haver- 
fordwest Castle,  44. 

Cromwellian  dynasty,  37 1 . 

Cromwellian  song  in  Devonshire,  68. 

Cromwell  (Vicar-General),  noticed,  15.  118. 

Cross,  the  Jerusalem,  510. 

Crossley  (F.)  on  “ bane”  and  “ bale,”  396. 

“ In,”  as  a prefix,  217. 

Crow  (Sir  Sackville),  Book  of  Accounts,  511. 
Crowley-house,  near  Greenwich,  48. 

Croydon  (E.  H.)  on  Life  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  510. 

Crucifix,  shooting  at  one,  234. 

Cruden  (Rev.  Wm.),  author  of  “Family  Bible,”  447. 
516. 

Cs.  on  Irish  harp,  368. 

Pine  trees  of  Westmoreland,  445. 

Scott  dictating  “Ivanhoe,”  366. 

C.  (T.)  on  Anti-Cromw'ellian  song,  176. 

Bowing  at  part  of  the  Venite,  37. 

Poem,  “ When  in  Golconda’s  mine  I lay,”  448. 

True  blue,  414. 

Wilkie’s  Rent  Day,  423. 

C.  (T.  Q.)  on  nimkingang,  240. 

Eiphean  Hills,  369. 

Cubitt  ( — ),  inventor  of  the  treadwheel,  290. 

Cuchullin  and  Conloch,  309. 

Cuffee  (Paul),  the  pliilanthrophic  negro,  151. 

Culverwell  (Nathanael),  his  life  and  writings,  126.  254. 
Cunningham  (Peter)  on  Margaret  Hughes,  6. 

Curll  (Edmund),  his  life  and  publications,  50.  141. 
501. 

“ Earl  of  Mar  maiT’d,”  its  authorship,  50. 

Grub  Street  writers,  501. 

Indicted,  fined,  and  pilloried,  141. 

Martin  Scriblerus  and  Curll,  502. 

Memoirs  of  Ker  of  Kersland,  143. 

Pattison’s  illness  and  death,  502. 

Pope’s  quarrel  with  Curll,  502. 

Townshend  (Lord  Viscount)  and  Curll,  144.  503 
Walpole  (Sir  Robert)  and  Curll,  144. 

Wearg  (Sir  Clement)  and  “ Cases  of  Impotence,” 
501. 

Willis  (Browne)  recommends  Curll’s  Works,  503. 

Currants,  English  and  foreign,  148.210. 

Curtis  (J.  Lewelyn)  on  workmen’s  terms,  238. 

Custos  on  parody  on  the  Te  Deuui,  279. 

C.  (W.)  on  following  the  mass,  1 67. 

C.  1.  (W.)  on  painting  on  leather,  416. 

C.  (W.  B.)  on  Becktashgee,  a secret  society,  169. 
Double  Christian  names,  239. 

Overland  route  to  Australia,  244. 

Peele  and  Coleridge,  266. 

“ Pull  Devil,  pull  Baker,”  228. 

Scott  of  Dunrod,  Renfrewshire,  289. 

Sea  sickness,  119. 

C.  (W.  E.)  on  Mason’s  Short  Hand,  &c.,  254. 

C.  (W.  W.)  on  the  Slingsby  family,  378. 

Cymbal,  its  derivation,  188. 
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D. 

D.  on  bees  using  soot,  12. 

Healaugh  Hull,  near  Tadcaster,  48. 

Mistletoe,  how  produced,  47. 

Quotation  wanted,  330. 

A.  on  Cromwell  in  France,  30. 

Monoliths,  336. 

Simonet  family,  408. 

Yorkshire  petition  to  Charles  I.,  464. 

I>.  (1.)  on  Alexander  Pope,  Broad  Street,  462. 

D.  (A.  A.)  on  Antigropelos,  488. 

Gallon  of  bread,  427. 

Herbert  (George),  his  “ Elixir,”  409. 

Post.age  and  hill  stamps,  390. 

Dallam  (Kobert),  organ  builder,  271.  518. 

D’Alton  (John)  on  James  II.’s  Irish  Anny  List,  345. 
Damiano’s  work  on  Chess,  208. 

Dancing  denounced  by  the  ancients,  511- 
Daniel  (St.),  churches  dedicated  to  him,  435. 

Danvers  (Sir  John),  of  Chelsea,  495. 

Darell  (Wild),  of  Littlecotc,  his  heirs,  409. 

Darkness  at  mid-day,  366. 

D.ivenant  (Dr.  Charles),  work  attributed  to  him,  447. 
D’Aveney  (Henry)  on  Belgian  monuments,  462. 
Prescott’s  Philip  II.,  421. 

Thurlow,  anecdotes  of,  283. 

Davies  (Dr.  John),  autograph,  69. 

1).  (A.  W.)  on  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  449. 

D.  (D.)  on  Governor  Bradstreet,  248. 

Dudley  (Edmund),  his  descendants,  248. 

D.  (E.)  on  a quotation,  447. 

D.  (E.  a.)  on  the  meaning  of  wagessum,  97. 

Price  (Wm.  A.),  governor  of  Surat,  79. 

Quotation  : “ VVe’ve  wept,  we’ve  bled,"  195. 

Deacon  (Thomas),  his  “ Complete  Collection  of  Devo- 
tions,” 479. 

Deacons  baptizing  adults,  29. 

“ Dear  Sir,”  or  “ My  dear  Sir,”  149.  258. 

Deck  (Norris)  on  boy  born  blind  and  deaf,  77. 

Brick  building  in  England,  the  first,  138. 

Dee  (Dr.)  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  292. 

Deer-leap,  its  meaning,  47.  99.  137.  195. 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  his  biographers,  510. 

D.  (E.  H.  D.)  on  Michaelmas  Day  saying,  11. 

Outbreak  at  Boston,  426. 

“ Pennynged,”  428. 

Swift  and  Stella,  493. 

Deira  kings,  466. 

De  la  Marcke  family,  368.  438. 

De  la  Pryme  (C.)  on  epitaph  on  a child,  36. 

Delta  on  authorised  version  of  Hebrew  Scriptures,  36. 
Opera  first  mentioned,  166. 

Wantner  (Abel),  347. 

De  Mareville  (Honore')  on  dreadful  visitation,  438. 
Demonological  queries,  233. 

Denman  (Wm.),  his  epitaph,  123. 

Dennison,  or  Denison  family,  348. 

Dens  (Peter),  his  epitaph,  463. 

Denton  (Wm.)  on  William  Cecil  and  Card.  Campeggio, 
486. 

May’s  Epigrams,  494. 

Rhubarb,  when  introduced,  15. 

True  blue,  513. 

Deo  Duce  on  double  Christian  names,  312. 


Derby  (James  Stanley,  7th  Earl  of),  prayers  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  268. 

Devil  and  bag  of  nails,  166. 

Devil’s  neckerchiefe  at  Eotherhithe,  370.  417. 

Devil’s  rock,  234. 

Devil’s  se.at,  Yarmouth,  150.  257. 

Devonshire,  bishops  born  in,  148.  218.  359. 

De  Wits  family,  371. 

D.  (F.)  on  Col.  Okey,  the  regicide,  236. 

D.  (G.  H.)  on  the  Butts  family,  74. 

D.  (G.  J.  C.)  on  railw'ay  query.  111. 

D.  (H.  G.)  on  Chelsea  old  church,  445. 

Eye,  near  Westminster,  190. 

Jlore  (Sir  Tliomas),  house  at  Chelsea,  495. 
Eanelagh  tickets,  486. 

Times  article,  456. 

Diamond  rock,  59. 

Diboll  (J.  W.)  on  autographs,  351. 

Devil’s  seat,  Yarmouth,  257. 

Directories,  their  origin,  270.  342. 

Dixon  (R.  W.)  on  Beestons  of  Becston,  150. 

Bolton  Abbey,  389. 

Cathedral  customs,  418. 

Deira  kings,  466. 

D.  (J.  H.)  on  Lord  Nelson  and  Jack  Eider,  425. 

D.  (.1.  K.)  on  epigram  wanted,  368. 

D.  (M.)  on  aneroid  barometer,  77. 

Twins  of  different  sexes,  235. 

D.  (N.)  on  Montgomery’s  “ Incognita,”  386. 

Doctors  of  Music,  their  robes  and  precedence,  48.  73. 

115.  275.  354.  374.  451. 

Dog-whippers,  379. 

Domdaniel,  its  meaning,  151. 

Donne  (Dr.  John),  portrait,  170. 

Doran  (Dr.  J.)  on  antiquity  of  the  Butts  family,  16. 
Brick  building  in  England,  the  first,  95. 

Cabinet  councils,  18. 

Currants,  English  and  Foreign,  210. 

Cymbal,  its  derivation,  188. 

Filius  populi,  317. 

First  English  actress,  355. 

Holman  (J.  George),  200.  338. 

London,  its  ruins  sketched  by  Walpole,  286. 
Manley  (Mrs.),  her  husband,  350. 

Midwives  and  men-midwives,  120.  156. 

Murrain,  and  murrain-worm,  327. 

Nicknames  of  American  States,  38.’ 

Note  from  Wolverhampton,  107. 

Old  Court  Suburb,  306. 

Peninsular  precedents,  282.’ 

Rainbow,  effects  of  its  touch,  279. 

Selden’s  birth-place,  36. 

Slingsby  family,  378. 

Song,  “ Ay  ! stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! ” 79. 
Tally  ho  ! 415. 

Tiberius,  his  burning,  484. 

Walpole  and  Macaulay’s  ruins  of  London,  397, 
Whale,  its  appearance  portentous,  246. 

Woffington  (Mrs.  Margaret),  303. 

Dorien  (Herr),  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  233. 

Dormer  (Susannah  Lady),  507. 

Douce  (Francis),  notes  on  “ Feast  of  Fools,”  22. 
Douglass  (Wm.)  on  Holman  the  actor,  238. 

Doyle  (Rev.  Dr.),  his  projected  Life,  187- 
D.  (P.  F.)  on  pre-existence,  52. 

Drake  (Sir  Francis),  documents  respecting,  24. 
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Dramatic  autographs,  498. 

Draper  (H.)  on  eating  lead,  347. 

Draught,  a provincialism,  497. 

Drayton  (Michael),  his  poems,  261. 

Sonnet,  183. 

Dream  testimony  : Mrs.  Greenwood,  333. 

Drinking  oa  martyrs’  tombs,  94. 

Drowning,  sensation  in,  236.  279. 

Drummond  (James),  Earl  of  Melfort,  his  papers,  246k 
Drummond  (John),  schoolmaster,  112. 

D.  (S.)  on  Cliris.  Smart’s  Song  of  David,  367. 

D.  (T.)  on  inscriptions  in  books,  496. 

D.  (T.  H.)  on  songs,  11. 

Dublin  University  Calendar  for  1857,  66. 

Dudley  (Edmund),  temp.  Hen,  VII.,  descendants,  248. 
Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Macbeth,  241. 
Dunelmensis  on  Balzac  and  Gaudentius,  366. 

Book  note,  507. 

Corker  (William),  509. 

Durham  University,  127. 

Epitaph  at  Durham,  185. 

Etherington  family,  337. 

Fowler  (Moses),  336. 

French  monasteries,  347. 

Galileo’s  portrait  in  the  Bodleian,  291. 

Handley  (Thomas),  347. 

Kentish  miles,  344. 

Ludolphus  de  Suchem,  519. 

Lukin  of  Essex,  307. 

Machin’s  Dumb  Knight,  168. 

Mope-eyed,  its  meaning,  172. 

Oldys  (Wm.),  list  of  his  manuscripts,  468. 
Palestine,  early  travels  in,  330. 

“ Pappe  with  an  Hatchett,”  331. 

Paracelsus,  his  Life  in  English,  468. 
Prognostications  of  the  Great  Plague,  346. 
Eobinson  (Wm.),  architect,  173. 

Words  and  phrases,  old  English,  485. 

Du  Pin’s  Commonitorium,  248. 

Durfey  (Tom)  and  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  205. 

Durham  University,  list  of  provost  and  fellows,  127, 
Durst,  as  an  English  word,  486. 

D.  (W,  H.)  on  Prayer-book  of  1625,  353. 

“ Dyzemas  day,”  its  etymology,  289.  495. 

E, 

Eachard  (Dr.  John),  his  “ Grounds  of  the  Contempt  of 
the  Clergy,”  quoted,  109. 

“ Earl  of  Mar  marr’d,”  its  authorship,  50. 

Earth’s  gyration,  387. 

East,  practice  of  turning  to,  370. 

Eastwood  (J.)  on  adult  baptisms,  96. 

Archaic  words,  469. 

Early  caricatures,  196. 

Gentoo,  its  derivation,  54. 

Jewish  tradition  respecting  the  sea-serpent,  336. 

“ Labor  ipse  voluptas,”  350. 

Lines  from  Eckington  register,  66. 

Samcast,  119. 

Showdes,  its  meaning,  39. 

Tolbooth,  its  etymology,  474. 

University  hoods,  435. 

Watling  Street,  475. 

Ecclesiastic  on  bishops’  portraits,  148. 

Prideaux  family,  426. 


Ecclesiastics  employed  in  state  affairs,  91.  159. 
Edinburgh  Essays  criticised,  284. 

Edington,  co.  Somerset,  264. 

Editionarius  on  Condog,  405. 

Drake  Morris,  151. 

Education  and  royal  descent  or  kin,  247. 

Edwinsford  (D.  Wylke)  of  Caermarthenshire,  467. 

Eggs  in  cups,  in  heraldry,  36. 

E.  (H.)  on  electioneering  breakfast,  266. 

Clossynge,  a game,  367. 

Short-hand  .systems,  17. 

Sound  dues,  387. 

Warning  to  would-be  M.P.s,  245. 

Ehrenbi'eitstein,  origin  of  the  name,  388.  439.  519. 

E.  (H.  T.)  on  bell  founders  in  1722,  18. 

“Lama  Sabachthani,”  111. 

Munchausen’s  Travels,  136. 

Eailways  in  1805,  346. 

E.  (I.  A.)  on  Austin’s  Ancient  Devotions,  407. 

Portrait  of  Our  Saviour,  289. 

Eirionnach  on  iEsop  illustrated,  281. 

“ Aurea  Catena  Homeri,”  63.  81.  104. 

“ College  Kecoileotions,”  138. 

Longfellow’s  Golden  Legend,  162. 

Sunbeam  passing  through  pollution,  218. 

“ Treatise  of  the  Benefit  of  Christ  Crucified,”  191. 
E.  (J.)  on  Etherington  family,  228. 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  bead  roll,  333. 

Human  remains  at  York  Castle,  362. 

Pews  in  churches,  178. 

Sabbath  breakers’  punishment,  367. 

E.  (L.)  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  prophecy,  31. 

Eldridge  and  other  water-colour  artists,  70.  279. 
Electioneering  breakfast  in  1761,  266. 

Elgin  (11th  Earl  of),  his  Spanish  dukedom,  247.  354. 
E.  (L.  H.)  on  Union  Jack,  78. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  Pr.ayer-book,  260.  ; hers.ayings, 
265.  ; a venture  in  her  times,  24. 

Elizabethan  tracts  in  Durham  library,  331.  376. 
Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  brasses  stolen,  298. 

Church  repairs  and  gravestones,  494. 

Crooked  spires,  18. 

Females  at  vestries,  438. 

Great  Tom  of  Westminster,  137. 

Henderson’s  portrait,  237. 

Newtoniana,  172. 

Pulpit  cushions,  206. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  38.  98. 
Treadwheel,  its  origin,  336. 

Westminster  guild  of  ringers,  187. 

Elliott  (W.  G.)  on  iron  slag,  i$5. 

Ellis  (Philip),  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  406.  432.  518. 
EUis  (Sir  Henry)  on  ale-houses  temp.  Elizabeth,  4. 

Ellis  (Thomas),  Welsh  antiquary,  303. 

Ellyw,  or  Elined  (St.),  Welsh  saint,  488. 

Emblems  of  saints  illustrated,  130.  177. 

Emmet  (Robert),  his  parentage,  31.  97. 

Emmett  family,  248. 

Em  Quad  on  printers’  technical  words,  393. 

Ephod,  or  golden  breastplate,  104. 

Epigrams ; -- 

“ Learning  is  suffering,”  406. 

Wellington  (the  late  I>nke  of),  405. 

Women’s  chins,  368. 

Wordsworth’s  Icon  Basilikb,  301.  339. 
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Epitaphs  : — 

Barlow  (Bp.),  his  widow’s,  265. 

Bastard  child  murdered  by  its  mother,  36. 

Bolton  (John),  St.  JIargaret’s,  Durham,  198. 
Bothwell  churchyard,  38. 

Brimleis  (John)  of  Durham,  185. 

Denman  (Wm.)  in  Thorpe  church,  123. 

Dens  (Peter)  at  Malines,  463. 

Infant,  by  Eev.  Samuel  Wesley,  194. 

.John  burns,  455. 

Lewis  (Wm.)  in  Wyke  churchyard,  123. 

Ley  don  (James)  at  Cavers,  124. 

Oakes  (Sternhold),  124. 

Rosier  (John)  at  Surinbridge,  123. 

Scott  (Annabella)  at  Simonburn,  136. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry)  in  the  church  of  St. 
Goraer,  462. 

Spindlove  (Richard)  at  Ferrey  Hinksey,  379. 
Whimsical,  124. 

White  (John)  of  the  New  River  Company,  366. 

Erasmus,  Holbein’s  portrait  of,  9. 

Eremite  on  hatchis,  a narcotic,  30. 

Mice  and  music,  158. 

Eric  on  Sardinian  motto  F.  E.  R.  T.,  392. 

Erneley  pedigree,  60.  98. 

Eseuiplastic,  its  etymology,  307.  411. 

Etherington  family.  228.  337. 

Etymologus  on  Raine  and  Ranscomb,  177. 

Eucharistic  wine  mingled  with  ink,  370.  438.  518. 
Evelyn  (John),  copyright  of  his  “ Diary,”  458.;  errata 
in,  416. 

Evershed  (Samuel)  on  merchants’  mai'ks,  57. 

Ewing  (Capt.  Peter),  509. 

Exchequer,  origin  of  the  name,  230.  258.  318.  513. 

Eye  manor  house,  near  Westminster,  190. 


F. 

F.  on  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  79. 

Gillray's  Caricatures  378. 

“ Maurice  and  Berghetta,”  56. 

Pre-existence,  132. 

Ring’s  End,  Dublin,  414. 

True  blue,  an  electioneering  colour,  329. 

Fain  or  feign  play,  19. 

Fairfax  (Gen.),  his  military  operations  near  Exeter,  93. 
Falstaflf  (Sir  John),  noticed,  62. 

Farrer  (J.  W.)  on  Aristophanes  and  Shakspeare,  365. 
“A  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow,”  497. 

Heber  and  Cowper,  1 66. 

“ Learning  is  suffering,”  406. 

Shake  bag,  235. 

Fashions  in  dress,  in  olden  times,  33.  197.  237.  299. 
397.  457. 

Fastolf  monumental  brass  stolen,  243.  319.  357. 

Favrot  (Abraham),  an  inveterate  smoker,  45. 

F.  (D.)  on  reference  wanted,  488. 

F.  (D.  R.)  on  Chalk  Sunday,  207. 

“ Feast  of  Fools,”  Douce  notes  on,  22. 

Female  lecturer  on  law,  120. 

Females  at  vestries,  48.  95.  438.  496.  515. 

Ferguson  (Henry  Hugh),  noticed,  266. 

Ferrar  (Nicholas),  notices  of,  130. 

Ferrey  (Benj.)  on  leaning  towers,  136. 


Fettiplace  (Thomas),  noticed,  407. 

F.  (H.  W.)  on  Cromwell’s  portraits  and  bust,  73. 
Fielding  (Basil),  killed  by  his  brother,  304. 

Fielding  (Henry)  and  Smollett,  467. 

“ Filius  populi,”  or  illegitimate  children,  107.  158.  238. 
257.  317. 

Fillibuster,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  92. 

Fire-arms  of  a Highland  laird  in  1716,  386. 

Fire-balls  for  destroying  ships,  their  composition,  289. 
337.  357.  519. 

Fisher  (J.  B.),  author  of  “ Poetical  Rhapsodies,”  267. 
Fisher  (Kitty),  her  theatrical  character,  348. 
Fitz-James  (Duke  of),  310. 

Fitz-Lewes,  Countess  Rivers,  pedigree,  486. 

Fitz-Osbert  (Win.),  his  execution,  90.  92. 

Fitz-Patrick  (W.  J.)  on  Boswell's  Letters,  381. 

Dr.  Doyle’s  forthcoming  Life,  187. 

Marlborough  (Duke  of)  MS.  letters,  268. 

Ossian’s  Poems,  217. 

F.  (J.)  on  early  caricatures,  128. 

F.  (J.  G.)  on  Strada  and  Shakspeare,  1 64. 

Flamsteed  (Dr.  John),  anecdote,  285. 

Flies,  resuscitation  of  drowned,  127.  191.  238. 

Flirt,  its  etymology,  361. 

Florence  on  Ziges,  a beverage,  369. 

Fly-leaf  scribblings,  425.  496. 

F.  (N.  M.)  on  St.  Viar,  495. 

Folk  lore 

Baconian,  343. 

Holly-bussing  at  Easter,  344. 

Mistletoe  superstition,  343. 

New  Year  superstition,  343. 

Sebastianistas,  344.  497. 

Spring  flowers,  343. 

Spring  saying,  343. 

Footmen,  running,  119. 

Forestarius  on  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  200. 

Forge,  in  boat  races,  its  derivation,  206.  255.  316. 

Foss  (Edward)  on  Thomas  Cajsar,  328. 

Gibbon  (Edward),  his  letter,  36:5. 

Hume  (David),  unpublished  letter,  483. 

Fowler  (Moses),  dean  of  Ripon,  247.  335. 

Foxe  (John),  his  residence  at  Waltham,  90. 

F.  (P.)  on  Pope’s  father  and  half-sister,  461. 

Francisco  de  Rioja,  81. 

Franklin  (Dr.  Benj.),  inedited  letters,  204. 

Fraser  (Wm.)  on  Alve,  its  etymology,  347. 

Aristophanes  and  St.  Chrysostom,  246. 

Cathedral  customs,  330. 

De  mortuis,  nil  nisi  boimm,  320. 

Du  Pin’s  Commonitorium,  248. 

Rubrical  query,  291. 

Souls,  or  moths,  307. 

Spitting  into  the  hand,  244. 

Trevelyan,  a priest,  228. 

Freeman  (S.  C.)  on  the  “ World  Unmasked,”  256. 
Freemasons’  lodge  at  York,  12. 

French  author  and  the  Rabbinical  writers,  297. 

French  (G.  F.)  on  prayers  for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  268. 
Frere  (Geo.  E.)  on  English  inns,  379. 

Gold  standard,  66. 

Frois  (Lud.),  his  “ History  of  Japan,”  466, 

Fry  (Francis)  on  Cranmer’s  Bibles,  43. 

F.s.  on  fire-arms  of  a Highland  laird,  386. 
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F.  (T.)  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  sayings,  265. 

Luttrells  of  Dunster,  90. 

True  blue,  513. 

Fucliseger,  a painter,  370.  415. 

Fuit  on  derivation  of  forge,  206. 

Fulcher  (E.  S.)  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  portrait,  485. 
Baskerville’s  portrait,  19. 

Chatterton’s  portrait,  492. 

Fumadoes  explained,  368.  455. 

F.  (W.  H.)  on  Italian  city  noticed  by  Themistocles,  430. 


G. 

G.  on  emblems  portrayed,  177. 

Onslow  Gardyner,  248. 

Rastell,  and  Methwold  or  Methold,  208. 

G.  1.  on  darkness  atmid-d.ay,  366. 

Galileo,  painter  of  his  portrait  in  Bodleian,  291. 

Gallon  of  bread,  427.  517.’ 

Gam  (David)  on  Wedgwood’s  Portland  vase,  48. 

Gamage  family,  brass  inscription  of,  57. 

Gamma  on  old  Psalter  tunes,  248. 

Gantillou  (P.  J.  F.)  on  production  of  mistletoe,  153. 
Garbutt  (Jane),  a centenary  smoker,  45. 

Gardner  (J.  D.)  on  drinking  tobacco,  131. 

Gardyner  (Onslow),  his  MSS.,  248. 

Garland  (R.  D.)  on  Perrin’s  Waldenses,  67. 

Garrick  (David),  inedited  letter,  383.  439. 

Gatty  (Alfred)  on  burials  betwixt  planks,  246. 

Petition  in  the  Manx  litany,  230. 

Showing  the  white  feather,  237. 

Thackeray  (Mr.)  on  George  IV , 227. 

Gaudeu  (Bp.)  and  the  “Icon  Basilikb,”  301. 

Gauntlett  (Dr.  H.  J.)  on  buns  on  Good  Friday,  286. 

“ God  save  the  king,”  177.  412. 

Handel’s  musical  library,  16. 

Musical  acoustics,  456. 

Musical  Doctors,  their  dress  and  place,  73.  275. 
451. 

Old  Hundredth  tune,  18.  295.  434. 

Orgiin  tuning,  35. 

Gehazi,  sin  named  from  him,  169.  218.  339. 

Gell  (Dr.  Robert),  Sermons  for  the  Society  of  Astro- 
logers, 13. 

Generations,  five  living  at  one  time,  328. 

Geneva  gin,  169.  314.  378. 

Gentoos,  origin  of  the  term,  12.  54.  99. 

“ George  a Green,  or  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,”  148. 
George  on  ajsthetic  and  a:sthe:ical,  50. 

Index  motto,  159. 

Nimkingang,  &c.,  189. 

George  III.,  portrait  in  mezzotint,  447.  516. 

George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  attending  cabinet 
meetings,  70.;  noticed  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  227. 
George  (Wrn.)  on  Luttrells  of  Dunster  Castle,  135. 
Germain  (St.)  lords,  created  by  James  II.,  112.  219. 
German  periodicals,  428. 

Geste  (Bp.),  letter  on  Article  XXVIII.,  428. 

Ghost  stories  wanted,  389.  434. 

Gibbon  (Edmund),  anecdote  and  letter,  145. ; house  and 
library,  305.;  letter,  365. 

Gibson  (J.)  on  Canne’s  Bible,  487. 

Tyndale’s  New  Testament,  309.  487. 

Gibson  (W.  S.)  ou  bells  at  Westminster,  255. 

Howcl  (James),  315. 


Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  portrait,  91. 

Gillray  (James),  “ Blowing  up  the  Pic-Nics,”  228.  315. 
378. 

Gimlette  (T.)  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  287. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  137. 

Gipsy,  probable  origin  of  the  name,  124.;  funeral,  442. 
Girtin  (Thomas),  artist,  169. 

G.  (J.  M.)  on  Chatterton’s  portrait,  53.;  particulars  of, 
361. 

Ireland’s  tragedy  of  “ Vortigern,”  492. 

Sermon  against  inoculation,  243. 

Glasgow  cathedral  steeple,  175. 

Glasse  (Rev.  G.  H.),  his  death,  249. 

Glastonbury  Chronicles,  passage  in,  388. 

Gloucester,  spire  of  St.  Nicholas,  299. 

Glycerine  for  old  books,  148. 

G.  (51.  A.  E.)  on  descendants  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  78. 
“ God  save  the  King.”  See  Songs  and  Ballads. 

“ God-speed,”  a provincialism,  328. 

Goddard  (Thomas),  author  of  “ Essays,”  467. 

Godwin  (Henry)  on  the  origin  of  Exchequer,  230. 

Gotfe  (Maiy),  her  trance,  233. 

Gold,  its  occult  meaning,  104.;  its  standard,  66. 

“ Golden  Chain  of  Homer,”  63.  81.  104.  158.  295.  457. 
Goldsmiths’  Row,  view  before  1665,  348. 

“ Good  bye,”  its  derivation,  184. 

Good  Friday’s  argument,  367. 

Good  Friday  buns,  their  origin,  286.  397.  450. 

Goodwin  (John),  his  children  bewitched,  234. 

Gordon  (Geo.  Huntly)  on  the  Waverley  Novels,  481. 
Gordon  of  Auchluchries  and  Haddo,  118. 

Gorton  (Samuel),  Pmitan,  349. 

Gospel,  thanks  after  reading  it,  38.  57.  98.  137.  155. 

197.  237.  254.  316.  339. 

Gbthe  (J.  W.  von),  his  paganism,  69.  199. 

Gouldman  (Francis),  the  lexicographer,  86. 

Govor  (St.),  inquired  after,  31.  77.  97. 

Gower  CSamuel),  “ Napoleon,’’  &c.,  70. 

G.  (R.)  on  emblem  of  lamb  and  cross,  426. 

Mummy  wheat,  457. 

Grafton  (Augustus  Henry,  3rd  Duke  of),  57. 

Graves  (James)  on  Celts  and  Hindus,  364. 

Gravestones  and  church  repairs,  366.  453.  494. 

Gray  (Thomas),  his  Elegy,  translated  by  Dickenson, 
88. ; critique  on,  506. 

Greatrakes  (Valentine)  the  touch  doctor,  510. 

Greaves  (C.  S.)  on  deer  leap,  195. 

Headstone  in  Wyke  churchyard,  123. 

Greek  cross,  78.  117. 

Greek  Geometers,  Oxford  edition,  518. 

Greek  Lexicon,  teiminational,  184.  315. 

Greenwood  (T.)  on  musical  acoustics,  409. 

Grimgribber  and  Horne  Tooke,  31. 

Gross  family  arms,  289.  373. 

G.  (S.  E.)  on  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  448. 

Charles  II.’s  knights  and  baronets,  495. 

Robertson  (Field  Slarshal),  448. 

Guillotin  (Dr.)  and  the  celebrated  machine,  176. 
Gulliver,  its  meaning,  as  used  by  Swift,  229.  422. 
Gurney  (Thomas),  his  Short-hand,  209. 

Guydickens  (H.)  on  canonicals  worn  in  public,  77. 

Gwyn  (Rhos)  on  arms  of  Henry  VI.  of  Geimany,  467. 
Stuart  (John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward),  449. 
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H. 

H.  on  Anglus  oculatissimus,  30. 

Bajazet’s  mule,  247. 

Cmliana,  50. 

Handel  and  his  executors,  348. 

Maitland  (Alex.),  his  descendants,  29 1 . 

“ Manual  of  Godly  Prayers,”  229. 

St.  Germain  lords,  219. 

Solomon’s  balm  of  Gilead,  187. 

Hackwood  (R.  W.)  on  Almanacks,  278. 

Bell  inscription,  200. 

Books  chained  in  churches,  338. 

Brickwork,  318. 

Chess,  a novel  game  of,  306. 

City  poets  laureate,  309. 

Drowning  sensations,  279. 

English  inns,  327. 

First  actress  and  first  scene,  206. 

Five  generations  living,  328. 

Foreign  airs  and  native  graces,  239. 

Handel’s  organ  at  Kew,  256. 

Italian  opera,  230. 

Marriage  by  proxy,  198. 

Monoliths,  189. 

Oysters  making  their  shells,  239. 

Peasantry,  their  education,  454. 

Queen  Mary’s  signet,  196. 

Sleep,  its  organisation,  307. 

Spare  moments : a hint  to  husbands,  205. 

Tall  men  and  women,  436. 

Tripe  Turner,  414. 

True  blue,  513. 

Whale,  its  appearance  ominous,  316. 

Haggard  (W.  D.)  on  .Esop’s  Fables,  397. 

Haines  (H.)  on  artists’  marks,  &c.,  126. 

Hair-powder  of  gold  dust,  244. 

Hake,  its  derivation,  150. 

Hakim  Haggi  on  the  Jerusalem  cross,  510. 

Hales  (Samuel)  of  Chatham,  291.  416. 

Halifax  (Lord)  and  Catherine  Barton,  41.  250. 
Halliwell  (J.  0.)  on  Morley’s  First  Booke  of  Ayres,  10. 

Snail  defying  the  attacks  of  men,  11. 

“ Halloo!”  its  derivation,  510. 

Hamlet,  the  first  actor  of,  408.  490. 

Hammer  (John),  the  Orientalist,  67. 

Hanape  (Nicolas),  “ The  Ensamples  of  Vertue  and  Vice,” 
428. 

Hanbury  (Rev.  WiUiam),  bequest  for  county  histories, 
269. 

Handel  and  his  executor,  348. ; festival  at  Crystal  Pa- 
lace, 480.;  musical  library,  16.;  not  a musical  doc- 
tor, 245.  277.;  organ  at  the  Foundling,  171. ; in  Kew 
church,  256. 

Handley  (Thomas),  noticed,  347. 

Harbach  (Wm.),  noticed,  90. 

Harcourt  (Sir  Robert),  his  tomb,  510. 

Hare,  a blue  one  mistaken  for  a rabbit,  506. 

Harleian  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,  priced,  147. 

Harp,  the  Irish,  368. 

Hart  (W’m.  H.)  on  Sir  Wm.  Dutton  Colt’s  expenses  as 
ambassador,  101. 

Hartlib  (Samuel),  noticed,  248.  319. 

Hatching  machines  in  the  Middle  Ages,  506. 

Hatchis,  a narcotic  preparation,  30.  96. 


Haverfordwest  Castle,  Cromwell’s  warrant  for  its  demo- 
lition, 44. 

Hawkhurst  on  Rhoswitha,  431. 

Hawkins  (John),  his  “ Troublesome  Voyage,”  311.  476. 
Hawkins  (Dr.  W.)  and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  267. 
Haworth  Church,  its  dedication,  51 1. 

Haydon  (B.  R.),  inedited  letter,  441. 

H.  (B.  A.)  on  size  and  sizings,  8. 

H.  (C.)  on  serjeant-snrgeons,  &c.,  168. 

H.  (E.)  on  anecdote  of  Flamsteed,  285. 

“ Pit,”  as  a prefix,  169. 

Healaugh  Hall,  near  Tadcaster,  48. 

Hearne  (Thomas),  unpublished  letter,  302.;  note  on  Sir 
John  Prise’s  Description  of  Wales,  303. 

Heber  (Bp.)  and  Cowper,  parallel  passage,  166. 

Hebrew  Bible  used  by  Bp.  Morgan,  69. 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  authorised  version,  36.  58. 

Hegel,  quoted  by  Dr.  Whewell,  487. 

Henderson  (John),  portrait,  188.  236.  355. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  are  they  myths?  170. 

Henri  on  acombleth,  159. 

Barnacles  and  spectacles,  399. 

Fumadoes,  455. 

Gulliver,  as  used  by  Swdft,  422. 

“ Knock  under,”  433. 

Lathe  and  rape,  448. 

Leaning  tow'ers  and  crooked  spires,  417. 

Ludlow  the  regieide,  146.  435. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  signet  ring,  146. 

Optical,  atmospheric,  and  photographic  inquiry, 
375. 

Petition  introduced  into  the  Litany,  439. 

Rosalba,  an  engraver,  151. 

Size  and  sizings,  154. 

Spider  eating,  437. 

Henry  VT.  of  Germany,  his  arms,  467. 

Henry  \’IIL,  his  decease  at  Whitehall,  172. 

Henzell  family,  278. 

Heraldic  query,  70.  112. 

Herbert,  on  list  of  general  councils,  69. 

St.  Gover  and  his  well,  77. 

Saints’  days,  their  observance,  77. 

Herbert  (George)  and  the  authorship  of  “ Outlandish 
Proverbs,”  88.  130.;  passage  in  the  “ Elixir,”  409. 
Herby  (Mr.),  noticed,  90. 

Herschel  (Sir  Wm.),  anecdote,  445. 

Hervey  (John  Lord)  and  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  325.; 
verses  to  him,  326. 

Hewitt  (D.  C.)  on  musical  acoustics,  507. 

Hexameter,  double,  168.  217. 

H.  (F.  C.)  on  St.  Augustin’s  Sermons,  237. 

Blessed  Eucharist  mingled  with  ink,  438. 

Child’s  caul,  397. 

Cotter  (Patrick),  the  giant,  436. 

Devonshire  anti-Cromwellian  song,  195. 

Double  hexameter,  217. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  439. 

Ellis  (Bishop  Philip),  432. 

Fire-balls,  their  composition,  337. 

Following  the  mass,  213. 

Gamage  family  brass  inscription,  57. 

General  councils,  176. 

“ Manual  of  Godly  Prayers,”  298. 

Oak-apple  Day,  39. 

“ Orpheus  and  Eurydiee,”  320. 

Portrait  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  358. 
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H.  (F.  C.)  on  pre-existence,  132. 

Eesuscitation  of  drowned  flies,  192. 

Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  379. 

Separation  of  sexes,  178. 

St.  Accursius,  379. 

St.  Cover,  97. 

St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Damascus,  157. 

Stereoscopic  effect,  296. 

Swift’s  portrait,  514. 

Thanks  after  the  Gospel,  316, 

Vicar  arid  Moses,  178. 

Weathercocks,  379. 

Wiseman  (Dr.),  reviews  of  his  Lectures,  97. 

H.  (F.  M.)  on  head-roll,  267. 

Quotation,  448. 

H.  (G.  K.)  on  Crowley  House,  near  Greenwich,  48. 

H.  (H.)  on  division  of  counties,  467. 

H.  (H.  G.)  on  ancient  tenure,  440. 

“ Conversation,”  its  old  meaning,  297. 

Hugh  of  Lincoln,  487. 

Roman  Catholic  phrases  used  by  Protestants,  465. 
Sybilline  verses,  391. 

Hickes  (Dr.  George),  his  Works,  479. 

Hickes  (Mr.)  of  Bath,  his  manuscripts,  245. 

Higgens  (Anthony),  noticed,  407.  455. 

High  Wycombe  Church,  its  curious  label  termination, 
446. 

Hill  ( ),  lines  on  omens,  291.  371. 

Hill  (Mary)  of  Beckington,  bewitched,  233. 

Hill  (Sir  John),  allusions  in  An  Epistle  to,  127.  198. 
Historical  national  records,  scheme  for  their  publication, 
180.  221. 

H.  (J.  C.)  on  Baker’s  Chronicle,  76. 

Dante  and  Lord  John  Russell,  354. 

H.  (J.  W.)  on  “ Cheer,  boys,  cheer,”  217. 

Ellis  (Bishop  Philip),  406. 

H.  (N.  J.)  on  John  Henderson’s  portrait,  188. 

Hobby  groom,  68.  199.  335. 

Hoby  (Sir  Thomas-Posthumous),  331. 

Hogarth  (Wm.),  his  house,  119. 

Holbein’s  portrait  of  Erasmus,  9. 

Holland  Counts,  their  portraits,  128. 

Hollands  Geneva  gin,  169.  314.  378. 

Holly-bu.ssing,  344. 

Holman  (George),  actor,  172.  200.  237.  338. 

Homo  on  Paul  Cuffce,  151. 

Homonymous  on  Sir  Tancred  Robinson,  31. 

Hone  (Wm.)  and  Robert  Southey,  26.;  his  sense  of  pre- 
existence, 51. 

Honeycomb  on  Mrs.  Starke’s  Continental  Guide,  87. 
Hood,  form  of  receiving  it,  308.  356. 

Hoods,  their  colour  in  different  universities,  308.  356. 
43.5.  515. 

Hoods  of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  308.  356.  435. 

Hooker  (Richard),  earlv  edition  of  “ Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity,” 477. 

Hooped  petticoats  in  the  last  century,  33. 

Hopkins,  jun.,  on  demonological  queries,  233. 

Ghost  stories  wanted,  434. 

Hopper  (Cl.)  on  American  newspaper,  411. 

Christmas  trees  introduced  into  England,  184. 
Fire-balls,  their  composition,  289. 

Hearne’s  note  on  Prise’s  Wales,  303. 

Judges  corrupted  iemp.  Commonwealth,  166. 
Laudanum,  its  early  use,  445. 

Manley  (Mrs.),  her  husband’s  name,  291. 


Hopper  (C.  L.)  on  Marriot  the  great  eater,  455. 

Powell  of  Herefordshire,  269. 

Richelieu  (Card.),  his  suppressed  letters,  346. 
Shuttlecock,  an  aristocratic  game,  306. 

Surgeon’s  bill  in  1588,  65. 

Surnames  of  illegitimate  children,  146. 

Tindal’s  “ Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,”  506. 
Hops,  its  etymology,  376. 

Horace,  Sat.  iii.  60-62.,  impromptu  version  of,  506. 
Horn-books,  126. 

Horse-power  explained,  129. 

Hoskins  (Edmund),  counsel  to  Cambridge  University, 
466. 

Hotten  (J.  C.)  on  Hales  of  Chilston,  416. 

Traditions  through  few  links,  416. 

Honrs,  early,  519. 

Howell  (James),  “Familiar  Letters,”  167.212.  315. 
410.  489. 

H.  (P.)  on  lines  by  Hill,  291. 

H.  (R.)  on  old  buildings,  30. 

Gigantic  apricot  tree,  125. 

H.  (S.  H.)  on  two  Turkeyses  and  London  drapers,  200. 
H.  (T.  X.)  on  “ Thirty  Years’  War,”  148. 

Hugil  Hall  in  Westmoreland,  300.  474. 

Hugh  of  Lincoln,  date  of  his  murdei-,  487. 

Hugh  of  Morwicke,  465. 

Hughes  (Margaret),  mistress  of  Prince  Rupert,  6. 
Hughes  (T.)  on  composition  of  fire-balls,  358. 

Devil’s  Neckerchiefe  at  Redriffe,  370. 

Hughes  (T.  S.)  interview  with  Person,  62. 

Human  remains  discovered  at  York  Castle,  362. 

Hume  (David),  an  unpublished  letter,  483. 

Hundredth  Psalm  tune,  18.  58.  234.  295.  352.  434. 
Hunter  (Joseph)  on  the  author  of  “ Loves  of  Amos  and 
Laura,”  454. 

Lambert  (General),  a painter,  473. 

Huntingdon  earldom,  50. 

“ Huon  de  Bourdeaux,”  a romance,  292. 

Hurwitz  (Hyman),  noticed,  389.  516. 

Husband  (John)  on  pa.ssage  from  Bp.  Berkeley,  476. 
Earth’s  gyration,  387. 

Latitude  and  longitude,  494. 

Tw'o  Turkeyses,  257. 

H.  (W.)  on  archaic  words,  471. 

H.  (W.  D.)  on  Artesian,  its  derivation,  1.50. 

New  Zealander  who  knew  Captain  Cook,  226. 

Suez  canal,  464. 

Wingless  bird  noticed  by  Strabo,  408. 

H.  (W.  H.)  on  Thanks  after  the  Gospel,  38. 

H.  (X.)  on  “ Les  Peines  du  depart,”  &c.,  12. 


I. 

“ Icon  Basilike,”  its  authorship,  301.  339.  417. 

Ideas,  coincidences  of,  507. 

I.  (F.  R.)  on  the  Welsh  “ ap,”  139. 

Ignoto  on  Dr.  Dee  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  292. 

Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  266.  426. 

I.  (J.)  on  a quotation,  449. 

Illegitimate  children,  ah'as  “ filius  populi,”  107.  158. 

238.  257.;  surnames  of,  146. 

Imprints  to  old  books,  ] . 

Imps,  shoots  of  trees  so  called,  1 95. 

In,  a Scottish  prefix,  169.  217.  239. 

Ina  on  memorials  of  the  civil  war,  27. 
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Index  motto,  100.  159. 

Indian  war  medal,  335. 

Ingleby  (C.  Mansfield)  on  Cromwell’s  coach  and  great 
se.al,  9. 

Epigram:  “Who  wrote  Icon  Basilik^?”  339. 
Jacobite  relic,  32. 

Joan  of  Arc,  512. 

Problems,  impossible,  11. 

Railway  query,  218. 

University  hoods,  515. 

Ingledew  (C.  J.  D.)  on  Ascham’s  portrait,  307. 

Mauleverer  family,  148. 

Inglis  (E.)  on  Fisher’s  Poetical  Rhapsodies,  267. 

Kliaspardo;  or  the  Grateful  Slave,  12. 

Inn  signs  painted  by  eminent  artists,  8.  .359. 

Inns  of  England  in  olden  time,  327.  379. 

Inoculation,  sermon  against,  243. 

Inquirer  on  Girtin  the  artist,  169. 

Inquisitore  on  notes  upon  regiments,  119. 

Inscriptions:  Bell,  147.  200. 

Book,  424. 

Door,  219. 

Interments  in  stone  coffins,  10. 
lufi  on  Northaw,  a local  name,  157. 

Players  carted,  139. 

Ireland  (Alex.)  on  Diake  Morris’s  Travels,  298. 
Ireland(Wm.  Henry),  tragedy  of  “Vortigern,”  442. 492.; 

Shakspeare  forgeries,  344. 

Irish  high  sherifts,  76. 

Irish  moustaches,  507. 

Iron  slag,  applied  to  commercial  purposes,  165. 

Ironside  (Edmund),  place  of  his  death,  427. 

Isca  on  Biacklands  and  Northend,  309. 

Parapyclites,  or  pikelets,  448. 

Isle  of  Wight  church  dedications,  125.  178.  520. 
Italian  city  noticed  by  Themistocles,  .328.  430. 

Italian  opera,  230.  415.  475. 

Ivory  carvers  of  Dieppe,  509. 


J. 

J.  on  baptismal  superstition,  59. 

Passage  in  Hegel,  487. 

J.  (A.)  on  Anti-Cromwellian  song,  118. 

Jack  of  Dover,  228.  352. 

Jacks  in  the  navy,  11.  78. 

Jacob  (Hildebrand),  48.  76. 

Jacobite  relic:  “ Song  on  the  Rebellion,”  32. 

Jacques  (Jean),  letter,  345. 

James  (F.)  on  bell  gables,  339. 

Thanks  after  the  Gospel,  339. 

James  I.,  Common  Prayer-book  of  1604,  367. 

James  II.,  enlarged  edition  of  bis  Army  List,  345. 
Jamieson’s  Etymological  Dictionary,  328. 

Jarltzberg  on  Journal  of  a poor  Wiltshire  Vicar,  109. 
Jaydee  on  Oliver  Cromwell’s  death,  &c.,  136. 

J.  (B.  S.)  on  Thomas  Sampson,  287. 

J.  (E.)  on  Thirty  Years’  War,  199. 

Jebb  (John)  on  academical  degrees  and  habits,  374. 
491. 

Jeficock  (J.  T.)  on  Byron  and  Mr.  Kingsley,  124. 
Jerusalem  Cross,  510. 

Jesten  (H.),  Master  of  Grammar  School,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  447.  496. 

Jet  on  “ Like  some  tall  palm,”  &c.,  135. 


Jewitt  (Llewellynn)  on  bead  roll,  334. 

J.  (F.)  on  Mist’s  and  Fog’s  Journal,  387. 

J.  (H.)  on  almshouses  recently  founded,  39. 

Butler  and  Chatterton,  208. 

Newson  (Rev.  John),  128. 

Oysters  making  their  shells,  198. 

J.  2.  (H.)  on  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  135. 

.1.  (H.  H.)  on  “ Dear  Sir,”  or  “ My  dear  Sir,”  149. 

Drowning  sensations,  236. 

J.  (H.  L.)  on  “Omnium  gatherum,”  389. 

Jilt,  its  etymology,  361. 

J.  (J.  C.)  on  Burgh’s  “ Pupilla  Oculi,”  389. 

First  brick  building  in  England,  1.38.  339. 

Fly-leaf  scribblings,  425. 

Greek  cross,  78. 

Holy  Trinity,  ancient  representations  of,  414. 
Painters’  anachronisms,  193. 

“ Pupilla  Oculi,”  456. 

Reliable,  its  modern  use,  93.  216. 

Rubrical  query,  399. 

Sarum  Breviary,  466. 

Temperature  at  the  Incarnation,  37. 

Twelfth  day  at  St.  James’,  13. 

Whimsical  epitaph,  124. 

Writing  with  the  foot,  319. 

J.  (J.  E.)  on  the  Brittox,  Devizes,  358. 

J.  (L.)  on  the  meaning  of  “ shake-bag,”  209. 

Joan  of  Arc,  was  she  burnt?  447.  512. 

Jocosus  on  leaning  spire  of  Great  Yarmouth,  199. 

Jogsi,  a custom  in  agricultural  districts,  485. 

John  (King)  at  Hough  Priory,  126. 

Johnson  (Richard),  his  “ Seven  Champions  of  England,” 
267.  339. 

Jonas  (R.  J.)  on  dedications  of  Isle  of  Wight  churches, 
125. 

Jones  (T.  W.)  on  Sir  T.  More’s  house,  Chelsea,  317. 
Jordan  (T.)  “ A Box  of  Spikenard  newly  Broken,”  478. 
J.  (S.  H.)  on  dancing  denounced  by  the  ancients,  511. 
Judges  corrupted  during  the  Commonwealth,  166. 
Julian  on  Fuchseger,  a painter,  370. 

Jumbols,  or  cakes,  38. 

Jump,  its  etymology,  463. 

Justification,  a printer’s  term,  393. 

J.  (Y.  B.  N.)  on  beads  illustrating  sensible  objects, 
506. 

Coincidences  of  ideas,  507. 

Greek  Geometers,  Oxford  editions,  518. 

Moor’s  critique  on  Gray’s  Elegy,  506. 

Painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  487. 


K. 

K.  on  Jamieson’s  Etymological  Dictionary,  328. 

K.  Oxford,  on  gravestones  and  church  repairs,  366. 
Karl  on  peasant  costume  of  1 5th  century,  1 88. 
Keightley  (Thos.)  on  etymologies,  203.  361.  463. 
Participles,  enallage  of,  385. 

Pope’s  “ Sir  Balaam,”  325. 

Shakspeare’s  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  its  origin,  225. 
Keith  (Sir  Wm.),  noticed,  266.  454.  516. 

Keith  (Viscountess),  330. 

Kemble  (Charles)  character  in  “ Vortigern,”  442.  492. 
Kemble  (J.  M.)  on  Stonehenge,  2. ; his  death,  280. 

I Kemble  pipe,  444. 

I Kemp  (J.  B.)  on  tavern  signs,  378. 
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Kemys  (Major  Lewis),  liis  family,  290. 

Ken  (Bp.),  liis  Morning  Hymn,  40. 

Kensington,  an  ancient  seat  of  royalty,  306. 

Kensington  (H.)  on  the  name  “ Cripplegate,”  386. 
Bowbotham’s  work  on  Che.ss,  208. 

Tobacco  and  hemp,  385. 

“ Kent’s  Directory,”  the  earliest,  270.  431. 

Kent  Street,  Borough,  emporium  for  birch-rods,  49. 
Kentisbeare,  brasses  stolen  from,  298. 

Kentish  miles,  344. 

Ker  of  Kersland,  Memoirs  of,  1 43. 

Kerslake  (Thomas)  on  Handel’s  manuscripts,  17. 
Kersleius  de  vero  Usu  Med.,  228. 

Kersley  (T.  H.)  on  “ Kersleius  de  vero  Usu  Med.,”  228. 
Keyes  (Eobert),  his  family,  149. 

K.  (F.)  on  Howell’s  Familiar  Letters,  167. 

John  Aubrey’s  tablet,  245. 

K.  (G.  H.)  on  a curious  criticism,  506. 

K.  (H.  C.)  on  acombleth,  100. 

Bane,  and  bale,  253. 

Erneley  pedigree,  60. 

Optical  and  photographic  inquiry,  395. 

Quarry,  its  etymology,  372. 

K.  (I.)  on  “ Cow  and  Snuffers,”  200. 

Quotation,  356. 

Killingworth  and  Chamberlayne  families,  487. 

Kilvert  (F.)  on  Bishop  Hurd  and  Eev.  E.  Graves,  30. 

“ King’s  Book  ” described,  510. 

King’s  evil,  origin  of  touching  for,  189. 

Kingsley  ( — ) and  Lord  Byron,  124. 

Kingsley  (G.  H.)  on  hatchis,  96. 

Quack,  its  derivation,  17. 

Kirkham  families,  427. 

Kit-Cat  Club  and  Tom  Durfey,  205. 

K.  (J.)  on  arms  of  the  Gross  family,  289. 

Gabriel  Leaver,  &c.,  330. 

K.  ( J.  M.)  on  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  present  time,  46. 

K.  (K.  K.)  on  MS.  note  on  Sulpitius  Severus,  28. 
Eubbings  of  monumental  brasses,  306. 

Spitting  on  money,  318. 

Tessone  and  Broccu,  336. 

K.  mi.,  on  “ In  ” as  a prefix,  239. 

Eesuscitation  of  drowned  flies,  238. 

Knollys  (Sir  Francis),  noticed,  449. 

Kratzer  (Nicholas)  and  the  Oxford  dials,  1 44. 

K.  (T.  H.)  on  red  winds,  229. 

Kurm  on  doggrel  on  Lancashire  churches,  9 1 . 

Kursmas  teea,  a provincialism,  383.  471. 


L. 

L.  on  M.  de  Broglie’s  blue  ribbon,  329. 

Chreremon’s  riddle,  86. 

Prince  of  Wales  at  cabinet  councils,  70. 
Walpole’s  letter  to  Countess  of  Ossory,  42. 

L.  1.  on  E.  Johnson  and  the  Seven  Champiens,  339. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  passage  in,  468. 

L.  (A.)  on  Boswellian  personages,  330. 

Dr.  Bundle,  Bishop  of  Derry,  488. 

Lackington  (James),  his  death,  50. 

Lamb  and  cross,  an  emblem,  426. 

Lamb  (J.  J.)  on  books  burnt,  157. 

“ Cock  my  fud,”  519. 

Tailor’s  gravestone,  139. 

Lambert  (General),  a painter,  410.  473. 


Lamb’s  Conduit  in  the  last  century,  265.;  when  demo- 
lished, 91. 

Lament  (C.  D.)  on  Aurea  Catena  Homeri,  296. 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  letter,  261. 

Eggs  in  heraldry,  36. 

Weather  sayings,  58. 

Lamplugh  (Bp.)  his  publications,  190.  258. 

Lampray  (T.)  on  alchemical  and  cabalistic  lore,  390. 
Lancashire  churches,  doggrel  description  of,  91. 

Lances  Brisees,  or  Lancie  Spezzate,  369.  518. 

Landseer  (Sir  E.),  picture,  “ Laying  down  the  Law,”  &c., 
482. 

Lancastriensis  on  old  Prayer-Book,  396. 

L.  (A.  T.)  on  epigram  on  “ Icon  Basilike,”  417. 

Lee  family,  476. 

Lathe  in  Kent,  its  size,  448. 

Latimer  (Wm.),  dean  of  Peterborough,  77. 

Latin,  English  mode  of  pronouncing,  108. 

Latitude  and  longitude,  origin  of  the  names,  494. 

Laud  (Abp.),  letters  or  papers  unpublished,  425. 
Laudanum,  early  mention  of,  445. 

Laugharne  (Major-Gen.  Eowland),  421. 

Laurence  (Brother),  his  Letters,  254. 

Law  (Wm.),  his  philosophical  writings,  202.  223. 

L.  (C.)  on  portrait  of  George  III.,  516. 

L.  (C.  E.)  on  heirs  of  Wild  Darell,  409. 

Fitz  Lewis,  Countess  Elvers,  486. 

Tofts  (Mary),  the  rabbit  woman,  496. 

L.  (C.  L.)  on  costume  of  liveiymen,  368. 

Lead,  eaten  by  a shipwrecked  crew,  347.  418. 

Leather,  painting  on,  229.  279.  300.  416. 

Leaver  (Gabriel),  &c.,  330. 

Lee  (Alfred  T.)  on  Braose  family,  476. 

General  councils,  174. 

O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  117. 

Lee  (K.  G.),  his  “ Ransom  of  Manilla,"  91. 

Lee  family,  388.  476. 

Leicester  (Sir  Eobert  Dudley,  Earl  of),  feast  at  War- 
wick, 114. 

Leicester  (Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of),  his  descendants, 

12.  78. 

Leo  (F.  A.)  on  Chaucer’s  “ Watling  Street,”  390. 
Leprosy,  the  white,  162. 

Lerot:  dormouse,  289.  377.  519. 

Lesby  on  Beranger’s  Chant  du  Cosaque,  249. 

Glasse  (Rev.  G.  H.),  his  death,  249. 

Savage  (Eichard),  his  parentage,  247. 

Leslie  (Charles),  his  'Ilheological  Works,  479. 
L’Estrange  (Sir  Roger),  his  “ Fables  of  jEsop,”  281.  397. 
Lethrediensis  on  Aquinas  de  Articulis  et  Sacramentis, 
408. 

Ascham’s  portrait,  415. 

Erasmus  Sarcerius,  171. 

Fettiplace  (Thomas)  and  Thomas  Blake,  407. 
Golden  Chain  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  457. 

Imprints,  singular,  415. 

Lamplugh  (Bp.),  his  Works,  190. 

Ludolph  de  Suchen,  415. 

Pope’s  “ W'ondering  ” and  “ wandering,”  325. 

St.  Augustine’s  Sermons,  185.  206. 

“ To  be  worth  a plum,”  389. 

“ Lettei's  from  Buxton,”  allusions  in,  388. 

Lettice,  Countess  of  Leicester,  13. 

Levant,  origin  of  the  word,  31.  138. 

Lewis  (Et.  Hon.  G.  C.),  Bart.,  on  Niebuhr  on  the 
legend  of  Tarpeia,  341 . 
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Lewis  (William),  his  epitaph,  123. 

Leyborne  arms,  39. 

Leydon  (James),  his  epitaph,  124. 

L.  (G.  E.)  on  cannons  and  long  bows,  466. 

Double  Christian  names,  99. 

Female  overseers,  95. 

Pisani-Paul  Veronese,  466. 

Players  carted,  91. 

Porpoises,  how  caught,  446. 

Eame  and  Eanscomb,  111. 

Scarborough  mayor,  449. 

“ Liber  Begum,  or  Life  of  David,”  404. 

Lightfoot  (Dr.  John),  Eector  of  Ashley,  271. 

Lights  offered  after  childbirth,  450. 

Limner  (Luke)  on  Baynes,  water-colour  painter,  117. 
Limus  Lutum  on  “ To  call  a spade  a spade,"  474. 
Liverymen  of  London,  their  costume,  368. 

L.  (J.)  on  Johnny  the  Bear,  418. 

L.  (J.  M.)  on  John  Decastro  and  his  Brother  Bat,  10. 
L.  (J.  0.)  on  Union  Jack,  11. 

Llangollen  on  the  Welsh  “ ap,"  90. 

L.  (L.  B.)  on  Templar  lands,  490. 

Llew'ellyn  Voelgrwn,  his  arms,  136. 

Lloyd  (D.)  on  “ The  Catalogue  of  Honor,”  208. 

Lloyd  (Geo.)  on  “ God  Save  the  King,”  its  author,  79. 
Hymn  of  Roland,  449. 

Lights  offered  after  childbirth,  450. 

L.  (M.)  on  burials  without  coffins,  59. 

Southwell’s  “ Epistle  of  Comfort,”  475. 

Workmen’s  terms,  217. 

L.  (M.  Y.)  on  Old  Hundredth  tune,  234. 

Lobel  (Matthias  de),  botanist,  288. 

Locke  (John)  and  freemasonry,  297.  337.;  his  family, 
125. 

Lodge  (John),  author  of  “ The  Peerage  of  Ireland,”  168. 
Lollards,  origin  of  the  tei-m,  192. 

Lombard  (Mons.),  speech  to  Charles  IL,  148.  216. 
London,  an  echo  on,  108.  176. 

London,  its  ruin  sketched  by  Walpole,  286.  397.  439. 
London,  verses  on,  by  John  Bancks,  33. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  160. 

“ London  Directory,”  its  origin,  270.  342.  431. 

“ London’s  Loyalty,”  a ballad,  324.  519. 

London  M.  P.’s,  their  precedence  in  parliament,  209. 
Longevity,  remarkable  cases,  13.  119. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.),  his  “ Golden  Legend,”  162.  209. 
Longitude  and  latitude,  origin  of  the  names,  494. 
Lorcha,  its  meaning,  170.  217.  236.  314. 

Lords  spiritual  excluded  from  parliament,  448. 

Lotzky  (J.)  on  Joseph  Hammer,  Orientalist,  67. 

Lowen  (John),  first  actor  of  Hamlet,  408.  491. 

Lower  (Mark  Antony)  on  Carew’s  Essay,  a passage,  168. 

Reliable,  its  modern  use,  28. 

Lowestoff  church  spire,  18. 

Lowne  (E.  Y.)  on  Gillray’s  caricatures,  228. 

Haydon’s  inedited  letter,  441.^ 

Henderson’s  portrait,  236. 

Holman  (J.  G.),  172. 

Lyttelton  (Thomas  Lord),  270. 

Thauks  after  the  Gospel,  316. 

L.  (R.)  on  Vicar-General  Cromwell,  118. 

Dedications  of  Isle  of  Wight  churches,  520. 

First  brick  building  in  England,  199. 

L.  (R.  F ) on  proportion  of  the  sexes,  37. 

L.  (R.  W.)  on  the  Orebim,  253. 

L.  (T.  G.)  on  Common-Prayer  of  James  I.,  367. 


Ludlow  (Edmund),  the  regicide,  146.  236.  435. 
Ludolph  de  Suchen,  “ Libellus  de  Itinere,”  330.  .415. 
519. 

Lukin  of  Essex,  his  descendants,  307. 

Lunardi,  &c.,  paintings  of,  500. 

Lunatic  successfully  treated,  464. 

Lundhill  colliery  explosion,  366. 

Luscious,  its  etymology,  463. 

Luther  (Martin)  and  the  Old  Hundredth  tune,  58.  234, 
295.  352. 

Luttrcll  (Narcissus),  his  poetical  tracts,  133. 

Luttrells  of  Dunster,  and  Wm.  Prynne,  90.  135. 

L.  (V.)  on  Slingsby  family,  331. 

L.  (W.  A.)  on  Allport’s  monumental  inscription,  227. 
Clerk,  as  applied  to  the  clergy,  229. 

Light  on  animals,  229. 

Spurn-point,  a game,  229. 

Lyttelton  (Thomas  Lord),  his  mysterious  death,  270. 
339. 

Lytton  (Sir  E.  B.),  his  sense  of  pre-existence,  51. 


M. 

ju.  on  Rudhalls  the  beU-founders,  76. 

M.  2.  on  free  martin,  235. 

M.  (4)  on  anonymous  portraits,  170. 

Boyle  (Richard),  Earl  of  Cork,  151. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  188. 

Villiers  (Sh-  Edw.),  lines  on  his  monument,  172. 

M.  A.  Balliol,  on  Gibbon’s  house  and  library,  305. 
Solomon’s  seal,  291. 

University  hoods,  308. 

M.  A.  Oxon.  on  musical  doctors,  48.  116. 

M.  (A.  C.)  on  cannon-ball  found  in  a tree,  93. 

La  Carmagnole,  36. 

Macartney  (General),  noticed.  111.  179. 

Macbeth,  historical  notices  of,  241. 

MacCabe  (W.  B.),  his  present  from  the  Archduchess 
Sophia  of  Austria,  180. 

Hill’s  lines  from  a common-place  book,  371. 
MacCulloch  (Edgar)  on  coadjutor  bishops  of  Coutances, 
508. 

John  Zanthey,  369. 

Porpoises,  517. 

Mace,  the  Speaker’s,  206. 

MacGillivray,  a Creek  chief,  149. 

Machin  (Lewis),  passage  in  “ Dumb  Knight,”  1 68. 
Mackay  (Charles)  on  “ Cheer,  boys,  cheer,”  67. 
Maclaurin  (Colin  and  George),  their  dramatic  works, 
409. 

Macray  (W.  D.)  on  John  Bolton’s  epitaph,  198. 

“ London,  sad  London,”  176. 

Paris  registers,  434. 

“ Pupilla  Oeuli,”  435. 

Madden  (Sir  Frederic)  on  Latin  Poems  of  John  Opi- 
cius,  21. 

Ormonde  possessions  in  England,  19. 

Writing  with  the  foot,  271. 

Madonna  del  Rosario,  a painting,  487. 

Magna  Charta,  curse  when  confirmed,  370.  439.  497. 
M.  (A.  H.)  on  De  la  Marcke  family,  368. 

Mahomet,  works  on  his  life,  330.  379. 

Maitland  (Alex.),  his  descendants,  291. 

M.  (A.  K.)  on  Kirkham  families,  427.  , 

MacGillivray,  a Creek  chief,  149. 
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Malebraiiche,  passage  in,  389.  494. 

Malifant,  or  Male-Infant,  its  derivation.  111. 

Man,  bishopric,  its  antiquity,  129. 

Man,  Isle  of,  its  litany,  and  occasional  ofSces,  230.439.; 

prayers  for  the  Ear!  of  Derby,  268. 

Man  eating  himself,  11. 

Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures,  100.  340.  380. 
Mandubratus,  its  derivation,  91.  153. 

Manley  (Mrs.  de  la  Riviere),  her  husband’s  name,  291. 

350.  392.;  “ New  Atalantis,”  250. 

Manton  (Dr.  Thomas),  his  wife  and  children,  292. 
Marble,  dark  spots  in,  289. 

Markland  (J.  H.)  on  St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Damascus, 
89. 

Marlborough  (John  Churchill,  1st  Duke  of),  his  MS, 
letters,  268. 

Marlborough  (Sarah  Jennings,  duchess  of),  79. 
Mar-prelate  tract:  “ A Pappe  with  an  Hatchet,”  331. 
437. 

Marranys,  its  meaning,  37. 

Marriage,  a woman  given  away  by  a woman,  510. 
Man-iage  by  proxy,  150.  198.  315.  377. 

Marriage  certificate  temp.  Commonwealth,  306. 

Marriage  custom:  “ God  speed  them  well,”  166. 
Marriage  medal,  508. 

Marriage  in  Scotland,  185. 

Marriages,  ill-assorted,  184. 

Marriot  (Benj.)  the  great  eater,  455. 

Marshall  (J.)  on  thanks  after  the  Gospel,  98. 
Martin-heifer  and  free-martin,  148.  196.  235.  278. 
Martyn  on  females  at  vestrie.s,  515. 

Martyrs’  tombs,  drinking  on,  94. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  locality  of  her  abduction,  201.; 

portraits,  448.  511.;  signet  ring,  146.  196. 

Masks  and  Faces,  146. 

Mason  (Wm.)  his  “ Short  Hand,”  150.  209.  254. 

Mass,  books  for  following  it,  167.  513. 

Massey  (Edmund),  Sermon  against  Inoculation,  243. 
Massillon  (J.  B.),  spurious  work  attributed  to  him,  401. 
Matfelon  (St.  Mary)  otherwise  Whitechapel,  332. 
Mathematical  bibliography,  384. 

Mathematical  query,  388. 

Matthews  (Wm.)  on  archaic  words,  470. 

Butts  family,  137. 

Portraits  of  Counts  of  Holland,  128. 

Maude  (F.  H.)  on  ancient  representation  of  Trinity,  378. 

Tale  wanted,  416. 

Mauleverer  family,  148. 

Maundeville  and  the  Japanese  giants,  185. 

Mawlstick  on  James  Baynes,  157. 

Max  and  Thekla,  story  of,  332. 

May  (Edward),  his  epigrams,  459.  494. 

May  kittens  and  May  ducks,  477. 

Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  F.  Gouldman,  lexicographer,  86. 

Herbert  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  130. 

Mayors  re-elected,  19.  99.  159.  197. 

M.  (C.)  on  verses  to  Lord  Hervey,  326. 

Me.  A.  (J.  A.)  on  Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore,  150. 

M.  (C.  H.)  on  Turnham  Green  pigeons,  515. 

Measures,  Roman,  170.  240. 

Medal,  an  Indian  war,  335. 

Medical  attendance  on  domestics,  70. 

Medicus  on  Cooper’s  Notes  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  91. 
Medicus  Junior  on  a quotation,  508. 

Meletes  on  Cromwell’s  portrait,  514. 

De  la  Marcke  family,  438. 


Meletes  on  ivory  carvers  of  Dieppe,  509. 

Spinettes,  477. 

Trade  with  Spain,  388. 

Memor.  on  Andover  church,  48. 

Chamberlayne  family,  58.  487. 

Killingworth  family,  487. 

Newton  family,  509. 

Memorials  of  former  greatness,  358. 

Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  critiques  on,  340. 

Menyanthes  on  “Men  of  the  Merse,”  467. 

M.  (E.  0.)  on  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  325. 

Mercator  on  almshouses  recently  foundedf  219. 

Bell  inscription,  147. 

Brooke  pedigree,  58. 

Charles  II.’s  knights  and  baronets,  427. 

Hatching  machines  in  the  middle  ages,  506. 
Lorcha,  its  meaning,  217. 

Maym-s  re-elected,  197. 

Moustaches  worn  by  clergymen,  97. 

Quotation  from  Cowley,  438. 

Merchants’  mark,  57. 

Merritt  (T.  L.)  on  sensitized  collodion  plates,  134. 
Spiders’  webs,  35. 

Stereoscopic  angles,  432. 

Mesham  (A.  B.)  on  compulsory  attendance  at  church, 
77. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  57. 

Metropolitan  convent  in  England,  its  knights,  302. 

M.  (H.  I.)  on  life  of  Molibre,  427. 

Mice  and  music,  87.  158. 

Michael  (St.),  history  of  the  Order,  76.  113. 
Michaelmas  Day  saying,  11. 

Middle  Temple  Gate  on  Mucross  Abbey,  98. 

Middlesex  knights  of  the  shire,  310. 

Midwives  and  man-midwives,  66.  120.  156. 

Mildmay  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  MS.  Diary,  497. 

Miller  (Joe),  notices  of,  320. 

Milles  (Thomas),  “ Catalogue  of  Honor,”  208. 

Milton  (John),  his  last  descendant,  265.;  “Paradise 
Lost,”  book  iii.  1.  528.,  468. 

Mince  Pie  on  English  and  foreign  currants,  211. 

Miner,  or  Myner,  family,  170. 

Minimus  on  a quotation,  12. 

Ministers’  annuity  tax,  427. 

Mist’s  and  Fog’s  Journals,  387. 

Mistletoe,  how  produced,  47.  153.  197.  219.  399. 
Mistletoe  superstition,  343. 

M.  (J.)  on  Arnside  and  Helslack  towers,  151. 

Dr.  Hawkins  and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  267. 

Macbeth  and  Duncan,  241. 

Stapledon  (Sir  Richard),  171.  376. 

M.  (J.)  Hammersmith,  on  “ veak,”  473. 

Females  at  vestries,  496. 

M.  (J.)  Oxford,  on  Wiccamical  chaplet,  404. 

M.  (L.  B.)  on  Queen  Anne’s  farthings,  85. 

M.  (M.)  on  Dr.  Phillips  of  Shrewsbury,  126. 

Mogul  cards,  340. 

Molibre  (John  Baptist  Poquelin  de),  his  biographers, 
427.  518. 

Molloy  (Sir  Charles)  of  Shadoxhurst,  Kent,  468. 

Molly  (Pheasy),  inveterate  aged  smoker,  45. 

Monasteries  in  France,  347. 

Moncrieff  (John)  of  Tippermallach,  38. 

Monk  and  friar,  printers’  terms,  393. 

Monkchester  on  James  Howell,  489. 

Monoliths,  lists  of,  189.  239.  336.  516. 
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Montgomery  (James),  his  “ Incognita,”  386. 

Monumental  brasses  stolen  from  Oulton,  243.;  from  I 
Kentisbeare,  298.  ; unpublished  notices  of,  126.  | 

Moon,  predictions  from  the  full,  46.  ' 

Moor  (Dr.  James)  and  Alex.  Pope,  21.;  his  [?]  critique  1 
on  Gray’s  Elegy,  506.;  manuscript  notes,  121. 

Moore  (Francis),  his  first  Almanack,  226.  278. 
Mope-eyed  explained,  172. 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  house  at  Chelsea,  317.  495. 

Morgan  (Bp.),  his  Hebrew  Bible,  69. 

Morgan  (Pr.  A.  De)  on  impossible  problems,  272. 

Newton’s  nephew,  the  Key.  B.  Smith,  41.  250. 

Morland  (Geo.),  sign-painter,  8. 

Morley  (Thomas),  “First  Booke  of  Ayres,”  10. 

Morley  (W.  H.)  on  JIahomet,  379. 

Morris  (Drake),  his  Travels,  151.  298. 

Mortar,  its  derivation,  227. 

Morten  (J.  G.)  on  precedence  of  London  M.P.'s,  209. 
Morton  (Bp.  Thomas),  “ Ezekiel’s  Wheels,”  170. 

Moths  called  souls,  307.  436. 

Motteux  (Peter),  his  opera  “ Arsinoe,”  230.  415. 

Mottoes  ; — Charles  I.  “ Dum  Spiro  Spero,”  48. 
Mountains,  chained,  1 10. 

Moustaches,  Irish  act  against,  507. 

Moustaches  worn  by  clergymen,  97. 

M.  (P.)  on  Vergubretus,  Mandubratus,  &c.,  91. 

M.  (S.)  on  ministers’  annuity  tax,  427. 

M.  (S.  D.)  on  Steele’s  daughter  Mary,  408. 

M.  (S.  H.)  on  Trafalgar  veterans,  195. 

M.  (S.  N.)  on  Curll’s  life  and  publications,  141.  501. 

M.  (S.  E.)  on  Chatterton’s  portrait,  100. 

51.  (T.  B.)  on  Basil  Fielding’s  death,  304. 

“ Good  bye,”  its  derivation,  184. 

Lunatic  successfully  treated,  464. 

5Iuckruss,  CO.  Eerry,  saying  respecting,  47.  98. 

Muggy,  its  derivation,  59. 

5Iummy  wheat,  259.  379.  457. 

Mumpsimus  and  sumpsimus,  370. 

Flunchausen  (Baron),  his  Travels,  136. 

5Iunday  (Anthony),  inedited  poem,  261. 

Munk  (\Vm.)  5I.D.  on  Henry  Atherton,  455. 

Presidents  of  College  of  Physicians,  211. 

Treasurers  and  Eegistrars  of  College  of  Physicians, 
304. 

Murrain  and  murrain- worm,  327.  417. 

Musical  acoustics,  409.  456.  507. 

Slusical  Doctors,  their  robes  and  precedence,  48.  73. 

115.  275.  354.  374.  451.  491. 

51.  (W.  D ) on  Douce’s  notes  in  the  “ Feast  of  Fools,”  22. 
51.  (W.  E.)  on  production  of  mistletoe,  153. 

51.  (W.  E.)  on  tobacco  controversy,  227. 

M.  (W.  T.)  on  common  cacology,  164. 

5Iystical  writers,  63.  71.  81.  104.  158. 

5Iyth,  antecedents  of  one,  31. 


N. 

Nag’s  Head  consecration,  395. 

Naked-Boy  Court,  254.  317.  456. 

Nanson  family  of  Kendal,  248. 

Nature  and  her  mould  for  man,  475. 

Naylor  (Eev.  — 390. 

Near-sightedness  among  the  lower  classes,  58.  497. 
Neirbo  on  the  author  of  “ A Collection  of  Texts,”  89. 
Nelson  (Horatio  Lord)  and  Jack  Eider  the  Loblolly  boy, 


425. ; on  the  long  range,  84. ; his  death,  122. ; auto- 
graph letters,  498. 

Neusser  (TJlric),  his  marvellous  death,  234. 

Newcastle  (5Iargaret,  Duchess  of),  her  death,  188.  258. 
Newgate  new  drop,  124. 

“ New  Interest  5Ien,”  165. 

Newsou  (Eev.  John),  of  Connington,  128. 

Newspaper,  the  earliest  in  America,  107.  411. 
Newspaper  literature,  47. 

Newton  family,  509. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  his  family,  172.  ; his  nephew,  Eev. 
B.  Smith,  41.  250.;  on  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  31.; 
tobacco  smoking,  207. 

New  Year’s  Day,  divinations  on,  5. 

New  Year  superstition,  343. 

N.  (F.)  on  Locke  family,  125. 

Nicolls  (Col.  Bichard),  214. 

N.  (G.)  on  leaning  towers  and  crooked  spires,  175. 
5Ioor’s  manuscript  notes,  121. 

Pope  and  Professor  5Ioor,  21, 

Eeekie  (John),  183. 

Scotch  widwife,  66. 

Tailor’s  gravestone,  66. 

Voltaire’s  Candide,  its  Continuation,  38. 

Watt  (Wm.),  his  monument,  70. 

“Wife  of  Beith’s  Journey  to  Heaven,”  49. 

Nichols  (J.  G.)  on  Bancks’s  verses  on  London,  3.3. 
Cave’s  portrait,  246. 

Grafton  (Augustus  Henry,  3rd  Duke  of),  57.' 
Order  of  St.  5Iiohael,  113. 

Nichols  (W.  H.)  on  Bunyan’s  cabinet,  171. 

Nichols  (W.  L.)  on  pre-existence,  50. 

Nicholson  (John),  Cambridge  bookseUer,  Homeric  verse 
on,  107.  198. 

Nicknames,  classified  list,  262. 

Nicoll  (Henry)  on  Col.  Nicolls,  166. 

Nicolls  (Col.  Eichard),  noticed,  166.  214. 

Nicot  (Jean)  of  tobacco  fame,  384.  443. 

Niebuhr’s  praises  of  the  Abbd  Souluvic's  5Iemoires  de  la 
5Iinorite  de  Louis  XV.,  401.  ; on  the  legend  of  Tar- 
peia,  341. 

“ Nimkingang,”  its  derivation,  189.  239.  438. 

Nixon  (J.)  on  Bp.  5Iorgan’s  Hebrew  Bible,  69. 

N.  (J.)  on  spinettes,  378. 

William  of  Newbury’s  Chronicle,  488. 

N.  (J.  G.)  on  Anne  a male  name,  508. 

Ballad  of  Sir  John  le  Spring,  318. 

Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  147. 

Charles  I.’s  private  motto,  48. 

Coleraine  (Lord),  his  account  of  Bp.  Braybrook’s 
corpse,  185. 

Inscriptions  in  old  books,  424. 

Ken’s  5Iorning  Hymn,  40. 

Ludlow  the  i-egicide,  236. 

5Iichael’s  (St.),  Order,  76. 

O’Neile,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  12. 

Placard,  its  old  meaning,  32. 

Stamp  duty  on  baptisms,  206. 

Tyndale  (Wm.),  memorial  of,  204. 

Westminster  bell,  “ Great  Tom,”  68. 

Writing  with  the  foot,  226. 

N.  (J.  T.)  on  Gbthe's  paganism,  69. 

N.  (51.)  on  Dr.  Bongout,  359. 

Dante  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  330. 

Northaw,  its  derivation,  11. 

Nobbe  (Eobert),  author  of  “ Complete  Troller,”  288. 
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Nokesilver,  its  meaning,  48. 

Nolo  episcopari,  335. 

Nonjurors,  their  works  recently  sold,  478.  ; unpublished 
documents  of  the,  245. 

Norden  (John),  noticed,  100. 

Norman  (Louisa  Julia),  on  “ A sorrow’s  crown  of  sor- 
row,” 435. 

Northaw,  its  derivation,  11.  95.  157. 

Northend,  in  Hammersmith,  309. 

North-West  passage,  early  American  expedition  to  dis- 
cover, 128. 

Nossek  on  Christ  and  the  Sultan’s  daughter,  209. 
Nostra  on  colour  of  hoods,  308. 

Notsa  on  Epitaph  on  John  White,  366. 

First  female  British  saint,  228. 

King’s  cock-crower,  69. 

Marriage  by  proxy,  150.;  ill-sorted,  184. 

Max  and  Thekla,  332. 

St.  Ellyw,  or  Eluu,  488. 

Numismatic  query,  167. 

N.  (W.  L.)  on  Southey  and  Hone,  26. 


0. 

Oak-apple  day,  39. 

Oakes  (Sternhold),  his  epitaph,  124. 

Oaks,  celebrated,  484. 

Ode  (Sir)  of  Winchester,  113. 

O’Doherty  (Morgan),  his  identification,  494. 

“ 0 Sapientia,”  when  used,  390. 

Offer  (Geo.)  on  Hundredth  psalm  tune,  352. 

Oddities  in  printing,  308. 

Painters’  anachronisms,  115. 

Purver’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  156. 

Query  about  a snail,  55. 

Tyndale’s  New  Testament,  309. 

Ogilvie  (Dr.  John),  “Imperial  Dictionary,"  6.  152. 
Oglethorpe  (Sir  Theophilus)  and  the  Pretender,  407. 

0.  (J.)  on  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew',  4. 

“ Journey  of  Dr.  Robert  Bongout,  268. 

Portraits,  anonymous,  218. 

Smart’s  Song  to  David,  433. 

“ Wife  of  Beith,”  152. 

0.  ( J.  M.  H.)  on  Rudhalls  the  bell-founders,  7 6. 

University  books,  56. 

O.  ( J.  S.)  on  Edward  Gibbon,  145. 

Homeric  verse,  198. 

Okey  (Col.),  the  regicide,  236. 

Old  Tom  on  Hollands,  Geneva  gin,  169. 

Oldys  (Wm.),  list  of  his  manuscripts,  468.  514. 

Oley  (Barnabas),  editor  of  Herbert’s  “ Country  Parson,” 
88.  130. 

O’Neile,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  pedigree,  12.  117. 

Opera  first  mentioned,  166. 

Opicius  (Johannes),  his  Latin  Poems,  21. 

Opticus  on  barnacles  and  spectacles,  188. 

Orebim  who  fed  Elijah,  253. 

Organ  tuning,  35. 

Ormerod  (Geo.)  on  General  Macartney,  179. 

Ormonde  possessions  in  England,  19. 

Ossian’s  Poems,  their  authenticity,  28.  217. 

Oulton  church,  monumental  brasses  stolen  from,  243. 
Ously  (Capt.)  and  the  Scarborough  mayor,  449. 
Outinian  lectures,  291.  43.3. 

Ourir  on  Belet  family.  497. 


OuTis  on  Halloo!  its  derivation,  510. 

Tally  Ho!  its  derivation,  517. 

Oxenham  family,  the  white-breasted  bird  of,  213.  279. 
Oxford,  astronomical  pillar  at,  144.;  Great  Tom  bell  of 
Christ  Church,  200. 

“ Oxford  Sausage,”  early  edition,  199. 

Oxford  University  address  to  Queen  Anne  on  her  Bounty, 
103. 

Oxoniensis  on  adult  baptisms,  29. 

Buxom,  its  etymology,  291. 

“ Devil  looking  over  Lincoln,”  308. 

Geneva  gin,  378. 

Gray’s  Elegy,  translated,  88.  . 

Oaks,  celebrated,  484. 

Plato  and  Oxford,  484. 

Quotation  from  Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  396. 

Sleath  (Dr.),  his  engraved  portraits,  97. 

Oysters,  formation  of  their  shells,  158.  198.  239. 


P. 

P.  on  reliable,  155. 

Page  (Samuel),  poet,  454. 

Painters’  anachronisms,  65.  115.  193. 

Painting,  ancient  mural,  147. 

Painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  487. 

Paleario  (Aonio)  and  the  treatise  “ Of  the  Benefit  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,”  191.  481. 

Palestine,  early  travels  in,  330.  415. 

Palmer  (John  Bernard),  buried  without  a cofiin,  59. 
Pancernes,  or  cuirassiers,  130. 

Pannier,  or  Panyer  Alley,  177. 

Paracelsus,  his  Life,  468. 

Parapyclites,  or  pikelets,  448. 

I Paris  Garden,  London,  417. 

Parish  church,  compulsory  attendance  at,  77. 

Parish  register  of  Eckington,  lines  from,  66. 

Parish  registers,  their  forgeries,  181.  321.  434. 

Park  (Mungo),  anecdote,  107. 

Parker  (Samuel),  “ Bibliotheca  Biblica,”  479, 
Parliament  transformed  into  a “ Diet  of  Worms,”  287. 
Parliamentary  candidates  proposing  themselves,  510. 
Parliamentary  corruption  punished,  245. 

Parliamentary  members,  sable  or  coloured,  30. 

Parr  (Old  Thomas),  an  inveterate  smoker,  45. 
Participles,  enallage  of,  385. 

Partridge  (Rev.  Samuel),  critic  and  pluralist,  346. 
Pascal  (Blaise),  Letters,  &e.,  71.;  their  initials,  208. 
Pasquin  statue  at  Rome,  349.  415.  475. 

Pater  on  education  and  royal  descent  or  kin,  247. 
Patonce  on  Moses  Fowler,  335. 

Higgens  (Anthony),  407. 

Stamp  duty  on  baptisms,  298. 

Pattison  (T.  H.)  on  chair  at  AVest  Wycombe,  40.5. 
Curious  label  termination,  446. 

Moon  predictions,  46. 

Painters’  anachronisms,  65. 

Representations  of  the  Trinity,  185. 

Pattison  (Wm.),  illness  and  death,  502. 

Patrike  (Simon),  his  “Estate  of  the  Church,”  249. 
Paul  (St.)  his  journey  to  Damascus,  89.  157. 

Paul’s  (St.)  cathedral,  ball  and  cross,  207. 

Paulett  (Lord  Charles),  noticed,  19. 

Peaoham  (Edmund),  his  “ Sermon,”  32. 

Peachell  (Dr.  John),  noticed,  127. 
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Peacock  (Edward)  on  imitative  ancient  ballad,  207. 
Peacocks  destmctive  to  adders,  488. 

Peasant  costume  in  the  IStli  century,  188. 

Peasantry,  their  education,  87.  278.  319.  335.  454. 
Peele  (Geo.)  and  Coleridge,  parallel  passage,  266. 

“ Peers,  a Satire,”  by  Humphrey  Hedgehog,  332. 

Pegge  (Dr.  Samuel)  on  the  Winckburne  seal,  113. 

Pen  and  the  sword,  39.  437. 

Peninsular  precedents,  282. 

Pepin  le  Bref  on  “ My  dog  and  I,”  509. 

Pepys  (Samuel),  copyright  of  his  “ Diary,”  458. 
Periwigs  in  the  last  century,  33.  197. 

Perkins  family  and  Alex.  Pope,  161. 

Perpetual  motion,  a problem,  273. 

Perrin’s  History  of  the  Waldenses,  its  duplicate  title,  67. 
Peter  (D.  MacGregor)  on  Baxter  a baker,  516. 

Potato  parent  stock,  247. 

Stormouth-Darling,  244. 

P.  (F.)  on  Packyngton  Tomkyns,  Esq.,  446. 

P.  (G.)  on  Old  Philaenium,  388. 

Times’  articles,  407. 

P.  (G.  A.)  on  miraculous  changes  of  the  seasons,  466. 
Phelps  (J.  L.)  on  tobacco  injurious,  188. 

4*.  on  a leading  coach,  68. 

Admiral  Byng’s  execution,  183. 

Braose  and  Belet  families,  412. 

Mounted  staff-officera,  347. 

Salmon,  its  superabundiince,  406. 

Phitenium,  inquired  after,  388. 

Philo  on  wooden  walls  applied  to  ships,  434. 

Philo  lltuti  on  malifant,  or  male-infant.  111. 

Phillips  (Di.),  of  Shrewsbury  school,  126. 

Phillips  (.Tohn  Pavin)  on  adjuration  in  Pembrokeshire,  8. 
Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  495. 

Cromwell’s  warrant  for  demolishing  Haverfordwest 
Castle,  44. 

I’ree-Martin,  278. 

Joiin  Decastro  and  his  Brother  Bat,  138. 
Laugharne  (Major-Gen.  Rowland),  421. 

Le.ading  coach,  199. 

Longevity  and  traditions  through  few  links,  119. 
Marriage  certificate  temp.  Commonwealth,  306. 
May  kittens  and  M,ay  ducks,  477. 

Pillory,  its  disuse,  396. 

Pre-existence,  132. 

Rainbow,  440. 

Salamander,  its  incombustibility,  446. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  98. 

Wogan  family,  25. 

Phillips  (J.  W.)  on  Berkeley’s  planetary  motions,  427. 
Filius  populi,  257. 

Praed’s  lines  on  the  Speaker,  271. 

Phillips  (Sir  Richard),  collector  of  autographs,  351. 
Phillott  (F.)  on  attar  candles,  why  of  wax,  146. 

I'lpitaph  in  Thorpe  church,  123. 

Nelson  (Lord),  his  death,  122. 

Parliament  transformed  into  a Diet  of  Worms,  287. 
Sea-sickness  cm-ed,  205. 

Sodor,  origin  of  the  see,  129. 

Weathercocks,  357. 

Photography ; ■— 

Archer  testimonial,  493. 

Collodion  plates  sensitized,  134. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  313.  375. 

Hardwick’s  “ Photographic  Chemistiy,”  432. 


Photography : — 

Maull  and  Polyblank’s  portraits,  135.  375. 

Optical,  atmospheric,  and  photographic  inquiry, 
375.  395. 

Optical  queries,  432. 

Poisoning  by  photography,  313.  375. 

Stereoscopic  angles,  432. 

Stereoscopic  effect,  296. 

Phrases,  ambiguous,  405. 

Phrases  and  proverbs,  old  English,  485. 

Physicians,  eminent  ones  in  17th  century,  268. 
Physicians’  College,  list  of  presidents,  168.  211.;  trea- 
surers and  registrars,  304. 

Pictorial  sneezes,  coughs,  gapes,  &c.,  423.  505. 

Picture,  the  largest  sum  for  one,  110.  159. 

Pictures,  accidental  origin  of  celebrated,  482. 

Pie,  a printer’s  term,  393. 

Pie  Corner,  Smithfield,  177. 

Pigot  diamond,  71. 

Pillory,  its  disuse,  346.  396. 

Pilmore  (Rev.  Joseph),  noticed,  150. 

Pin,  its  etymology,  463. 

Pine  trees  of  Westmoreland,  445. 

Piozzi  (Mrs.),  annotations  of  Colton’s  “ Hypocrisy,”  242. 
Pisani  (Count),  his  servants’  vails,  466. 

Pit,  a Scottish  prefix,  169.  507. 

Pitt  diamond,  325.  402. 

P.  (J.)  on  musical  bachelors  and  doctors,  1 15. 

Placard,  its  meaning,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  32. 

Plagiarisms  in  popular  writers,  66. 

Plague,  prognostications  of  the  great,  346. 

Planets,  their  names,  296. 

Plato  and  Cambridge,  284. ; and  Oxford,  484. 

Players  carted,  91.  139. 

Plowman  (T.  H.)  on  “ knocking  under  table,”  433. 

P.  (M.)  on  wooden  altars,  465. 

P.  (N.  E.)  on  Cuchullin  and  Conloch,  309. 

P — n (T.  H.)  on  Good  Friday’s  ai'gument,  367. 

Lords  spiritual,  448. 

Pollio  of  Virgil,  348. 

Poets  laureate.  City,  309. 

Popiana ; — 

Belinda  and  “ the  Man  of  Merit,”  161. 

Blount  (Martha),  her  treatment  of  Pope,  128. 
Blount  (Michael),  161. 

Cibber’s  Letter  to  Pope,  325. 

Dying  Christian,  its  music,  110.;  its  first  publica- 
tion, 128. 

Essay  on  Criticism,  “ wondering,”  or  “ wandering,” 
325.  403. 

Essay  on  Man,  early  editions,  3.  197.  325.  402. 
Hervey  (Lord)  and  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  325. 
403. 

Hervey  (Lord),  verses  to,  326.  ; 

Maple-Dnrham  manuscripts,  403. 
blontagu  (Lady  Mary  W.)  and  Lord  Hervey,  325. 
403. 

Moor  (Professor)  and  Pope,  21. 

Moral  Essays,  404. 

Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1 10. 

Perkins  family,  161. 

Pope  (Alex.),  sen.  461,  462. 

Pope’s  Letters,  3 vols.  8vo.,  1737,  70. 

Pope’s  relatives,  461. 
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Popiana : ~ 

Eackett  (Mrs.),  Pope’s  lialf-sister,  461. 

“ Sir  Balaam,”  32.'i.  402. 

Temple  of  Fame,  its  first  publication,  128.‘ 
Theobald  and  Pope,  324. 

Warburton’s  editions  of  Pope’s  Works,  404.  461. 

Porpoises,  how  caught,  446.  517. 

Person  (Richard),  interview  with  T.  S.  Hughes,  62.; 
fund,  368.  432. 

Portland,  bell  for  St.  Stephen’s  church,  147. 

Portraits,  anonymous,  170.  218.;  of  a literary  trio,  169.; 

on  stained  glass,  370. 

Pose,  the  etymology  of  “ To  pose,”  473. 

Posies  on.  wedding-rings,  46. 

Post  Office  Directory,  its  first  appearance,  270. 

Post  Office  Index,  its  omissions,  287. 

Potato  parent  stock,  247. 

Pote  (R.  G.)  on  Good  Friday  buns,  450. 

Poverty  and  nobility,  206. 

Powell  of  Herefordshire,  269. 

P.  (P.)  on  blindman’s  holiday,  218. 

Hugil  Hall,  47  4. 

Leather,  painting  on,  279. 

Lerot,  or  Loir,  519. 

Painters’  anachronisms,  194. 

Resuscitation  of  drowned  flies,  192. 

St.  Bee.s’  College,  194. 

Spinettes,  316. 

Tailor’s  gravestone,  219. 

Tally  Ho!  its  derivation,  517. 

Tom  Thumb’s  piebalds,  206. 

P.  (P.  D.)  on  Bishop  Cosin’s  Works,  292. 

Leaning  towers  and  spires,  257. 

“ P.  Q.  Y.  Z.,”  explained,  37. 

Praed  (W.  M.),  lines  on  the  Speaker,  271. 

Prayer,  Ociasional  Forms  of,  393.  440. 

Pre-existence,  the  doctrine  of,  50..  132. 

Prescott’s  “ Philip  II.,”  notes  on,  421. 

Prestonian  on  etymology  of  “ hake,”  1 50. 

Mayors  re-elected,  19. 

Prestoniensis  on  almshouses  recently  founded,  39. 
Pretender.  See  Stuart. 

Price  (Win.  Andrew),  governor  of  Surat,  79. 

Prideaux  (Bp.  John),  bis  family,  426.  496. 

Printing  on  coloured  papers,  308. 

Priscus  on  “ The  Penitent  Pilgrim,”  292. 

Problems  considered  impossible,  11.  272. 

Proclus  on  the  “ Golden  Chain  of  Homer,”'  82. 

Proverb,  the  oldest,  9. 

Proverbs  and  Phrases ; ~> 

As  deep  as  Chelsea  Reach,  25.8. 

Blind  man’s  holiday,  137.  218. 

Boniface’s  (St.)  cup,  188. 

Call  a spade  a spade,  474. 

Carry  me  out  and  bury  me  decently,'387. 

Cock  my  fud,  487.  519.. 

Cook  your  goose,  188. 

Corby  ; “ A gone  Corby  ” 487.  519. 

Devil  looking  over  Lincoln,  3Q8. 

Half  seas  over,  30.  136. 

Knock  under,  369.  433. 

Michaelmas- day  saying,  11. 

Omnium  gatherum,  389. 

Once  in  a blue  moon,  150. 


Proverbs  and  Phrases  ; 

Pence  a piece,  337. 

Plum  : “ To  be  worth  a plum,’*  389. 

Pull  Devil,  pull  baker,  228.  258.  316. 
Raining  cats  and  dogs,  228.  440.  519. 
Showing  the  white  feather,  198.  237. 

Soft  sawder,  108.  139. 

Thatch  : “ As  wet  as  thatch,”  383.  439. 
That’s  the  ticket,  407. 

Womanly  heels,  307. 

Proverbs  and  phrases,  old  English,  485. 
Provincialisms  and  archaisms,  382.  469. 

Prynne  (Wm.)  at  Dunster  Castle,  90. 

P.  (S.)  on  Shakspeare’s  portrait  by  J.  Astley,.  61. 
Pues  in  churches,  108.  178. 

Pugin  (Augustus),  draughtsman,  409. 

Pulpit  cushions  obstructing  sound,  206. 

Purton  (W.)  on  Marprelate  tracts,  437. 

Purver  (Anthony),  noticed,  108.  156. 

P.  (W.)  on  a quotation,  330. 

Braose  family,  331. 

P.  (W.  S.)  on  “ Letters  from  Buxton,”  388. 
Pyrrhocorax,  incendiaria  avis,  268. 


Q. 

Q.  on  Bam,  for  bamboozle,  31. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  and  “ nice,”  8. 

Check  or  cheque,  137. 

Coyse,  its  derivation,  133. 

Grimgribber  and  Horne  Tooke,  31. 

Levant,  origin  of  the  word,  31. 

Muggy,  its  derivation,  59. 

Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,  152. 

Stunt,  its  derivation,  57. 

Q.  1.  on  Person  fund,  368. 

Q.  (T.)  on  Thomas  Warton,  307. 

Quack,  its  derivation,  17.  198. 

Quadrature  of  the  circle,  274. 

Quaerens  on  musical  bachelors  and  doctors,  354. 

Quarry,  its  etymology,  203.  372. 

Quest,  on  London  conduits,  91. 

Tyburn  and  Banbury,  92. 

Quintin  on  Mary  Tofts,  the  rabbit  woman,  428. 

Quotations : — 

An  angel  now,  and  little  less  before,  356. 

A sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow,  369.  435.  497. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet,  356.  396. 
Barbaris  ex  fortuna  pendet  fides,  488. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  320. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  271. 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm,  346. 

I live  for  those  who  love  me,  448. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas,  350. 

Les  peines  du  de'part,  &c.,  12. 

Like  some  tail  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  grew,  111. 
135. 

Man  is  a pilgrim  spirit,  clothed  in  flesh,  330. 
Medicus  curat  morbus;  natura  sanat,  508. 

Not  lost  but  gone  before,  12.  56. 

Of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain,  290.  356.  438. 

Oh  great  corrector  of  enormous  times,  448.  477. 
Oh ! the  flowery  month  of  June,  486. 
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Quotations 

Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim,  290. 

Par  le  diable  k la  Fortune,  509. 

Perimus  licitis,  11.  95. 

Sunbeam  passing  through  pollution,  218.  336. 

The  sunken  cheek  and  lantern  jaw,  290. 

The  wildest  wreath  fantastic  Folly  wears,  290. 

The  wisest  man  in  a comedy,  &c.,  447. 

Then  down  came  the  Templars,  19.  J 

Utere  jure  tuo,  Csesar,  &c,,  168. 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze,  449. 
War  begets  poverty;  poverty,  peace,  369. 

We’ve  wept,  we’ve  bled  — we  never  blush’d  till 
now,  128.  195. 

When  in  Golconda’s  mine  I lay,  448. 

Whence  did  the  wondrous  mystic  art  arise  ? 330. 
356. 


E. 

E.  on  Sir  Thomas  Cooke’s  tomb,  329. 

E.  (A.)  on  dream  testimony,  333. 

E.  (A.  B.)  on  Anthony  Bacon  and  Sir  H.  Wotton,  190. 
Dyzemas  day,  289. 

Emmett  (Eobert),  his  father,  97. 

Epitaph  in  Westminster  cloisters,  56. 

Good  Friday  buns,  397. 

SInmpsimus  and  sumpsimus,  370. 

Eichard,  king  of  the  Komans,  312. 

Wagessum,  its  meaning,  96. 

Eackett  (Mrs.),  Pope’s  half-sister,  461. 

Eailway  query.  111.  176.218. 

Eailways  projected  in  180.5,  346. 

Eainbow,  effect  of  its  touch,  226.  279.  440. 

Eame  and  Eanscomb,  their  meaning.  111.  177. 
Eanelagh  tickets,  486. 

Eann  (E.  E.)  on  the  Winter  family,  427. 

Eape,  as  a measurement,  448. 

Eaphael’s  “ Madonna  della  Sedia,”  483. 

Eara  Avis  on  sable  or  coloured  M.P.’s,  30.  • 

Easpe  (Mr.),  author  of  Munchausen’s  Travels,  136. 
Eastell,  and  Methold  or  Methwold,  208. 

Eathbone  (E.)  on  Brother  Lawrence’s  Letter's,  254. 
Eats  used  in  military  operations,  307. 

Eavensdale,  its  derivation,  346.  438. 

Eaveushaw  (F.  F.)  on  epitaph  at  Surinbridge,  123. 
Eawlinson  (Dr.  Richard),  Nonjuror,  245. 

E.  (C.)  on  Dennison  family,  348. 

Sydserif  family,  97. 

E.  (C.  C.  R.)  on  Whitborne  queries,  247. 

Reader,  on  the  Sibylline  verses,  269. 

Reconciliation  of  churches,  its  sei-vice,  249. 

Bed  colour  defined  by  a deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  307. 
Eeed  (C.)  on  Shelton’s  Short  Hand,  255. 

Reekie  (John),  classic,  183. 

E.  (E.  G.)  on  “ As  deep  as  Chelsea  Reach,”  258. 
Dog-whipper,  379. 

Hops:  humbleyard,  376. 

King  of  the  Romans,  398. 

Lerot:  dormouse,  289. 

Nag’s  Head  consecration,  395. 

Naked- Boy  Com  t,  &c.,  254.  456. 

Post-Office  Index,  287. 

Pyrrhocorax,  an  incendiary,  268. 


E.  (E.  G.)  on  Tessones  and  wolves,  270. 

Regiments,  notes  on,  119.  318. 

Eeliable,  a modern  word,  28.  93.  155.  216. 

Eepton,  ancient  brick  tower  at,  258. 

Eesupinus  on  Brooke  pedigree,  12. 

Erneley  pedigree,  98. 

Strong  (Captain),  30. 

Wilkins  of  Gloucestershire,  38. 

Reynolds  (G.  W.  M.)  on  Becktashgee,  355. 

B.  (F.  R.)  on  Zouch  Townley’s  family,  187. 

R.  (G.  C.)  on  gravestones  and  church  repairs,  453. 
Rheged  (Vryan)  on  education  of  the  peasantry,  87.  335. 
Medical  attendance  on  domestics,  70. 

Pretended  clergymen,  231. 

Spinettes,  157. 

Trafalgar  veterans,  157. 

Ehoswitha,  a Saxon  nun,  368.  430. 

Rhubarb,  when  introduced,  15.  118. 

Eichard  III.,  ballad  upon,  9. 

Eichard,  king  of  the  Romans,  267.  312.  379.  398. 
Richardson  (Dr.),  his  correspondence,  9 1 . 

Richelieu  (Cardinal),  his  suppressed  lettem,  346. 
Richmondiensis  on  J.  G.  Holman’s  marriage,  237. 

Eiley  (H.  T.)  on  Major  Andre,  11. 

Austrian  lip,  405. 

Banks  and  his  wonderful  horse,  391. 

Bashett,  Baskett,  De  la  Bache,  217. 

Battle  of  Prague,  its  composer,  7 1. 

Burton’s  “ Philosophaster,”  446. 

Child's  battledoor,  126. 

Clinch  of  Barnet,  69. 

Coffee-houses,  early  notice  of,  346. 

“ Comme  I'esprit  vient  aux  filles,”  110. 

Cotton,  its  derivation,  306. 

Currants,  English  and  foreign,  148. 

Flies,  resuscitation  of  drowned,  127. 

Frois’  History  of  Japan,  466. 

Fumadoes,  368. 

Glastonbury  Chronicles,  passage  in,  388. 

Gulliver,  its  meaning,  229. 

Gypsy,  probable  origin  of  the  name,  124. 

Herby  (Mr.),  near  Reading,  90. 

Hildebrand,  Jacob,  48. 

Ironside  (Edmund),  place  of  his  death,  427. 

Kent  Street,  Borough,  49. 

Lottery  diamond,  71. 

Mortar,  its  derivation,  227. 

Peacocks  destructive  to  adders,  488. 

“ Perimus  licitis,”  95. 

Pretender  and  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  407. 
Ships  moved  by  steam,  48. 

Skang:  “ To  slang,”  origin  of  the  term,  445. 

Snail  query,  195. 

Spider-eating,  206. 

Spinettes, their  disuse,  111. 

Swift’s  portraits,  423. 

Tobacco  smoking,  207. 

Tyburn,  its  antiquity  as  a place  of  execution,  90. 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John), .95. 

Watts  (Dr.)  and  Nash’s  Pierce  Pennilesse,  205. 
Eimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  champagne  first  mentioned, 
494. 

Clinch  of  Barnet,  314. 

Cocker’s  Ai'ithmetic,  298. 

Fimt  actress  and  first  scene,  471. 

First  brick  building  in  England,  258. 
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Eimbanlt  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  Hamlet,  the  first  actor,  490. 
Hartlib  (Samuel),  248. 

Howell  (James),  410. 

Imprints  to  old  books,  1. 

Italian  opera,  475. 

London’s  Loyalty,  519. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  portraits,  511. 
Metamorphosis  of  Tobacco,  497. 

Milton’s  last  descendant,  265. 

Peachum  (Edmund),  his  Sermon,  32. 

Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  469. 

Shakspeare  and  Sir  John  Falstatf,  62. 

Sonnet  on  Tobacco,  312. 

Traditions  through  few  links,  256. 

Water-colour  drawings,  279. 

Weaver  (.John),  dancing  master,  297. 

King’s  End,  Dublin,  414. 

Hiphean  Hills,  369.  414. 

Riverlensis  on  Waltonian  queries,  288. 

B.  (J.)  on  books  and  bookselling,  50. 

E.  (J.),  Aberdeenshire,  on  thanks  after  the  Gospel,  197. 
R.  (J.),  Edinburgh,  on  dukedom  of  Alcala,  354. 

R.  (J.),  Gloucester,  on  allusions  in  “ Epistle  to  Sir  John 
Hill,”  127. 

R.  (J.  0.)  on  documents  signed  with  eucharislic  wine, 
518. 

Molibre’s  biography,  518. 

Rhoswitha,  or  Hrotswitha,  518. 

B.  (J.  H.)  on  Rousseau’s  dream,  13. 

R.  (J.  S.)  on  arms  of  Bishop  Eundle,  149. 

Sparcolle  family,  150. 

E.  (L.  G.)  on  Pascal’s  Letters,  208. 

E.  (L.  M.  M.)  on  hair-powder  of  gold  dust,  244. 

“ Not  lost  but  gone  before,”  57. 

Stuart  (John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward),  496. 
B.  (M.  C.)  on  Robert  Emmet,  31.  248. 

Roberts  (C.),  New  York,  on  America  and  caricature.s, 
427. 

Roberts  (Chris.)  on  etymology  of  buxom,  397. 

Robertson  (Field-Marshal),  his  family,  448. 

Robertson  (J.  C.)  on  Bishop  Philip  Ellis,  518. 

Filius  populi,  238. 

Robinson  (Sir  Tancred),  his  descendants,  31. 

Robinson  (Wm.),  architect,  169. 

Rock,  its  etymology,  361. 

Rogers  (Thomas),”  The  English  Creede,”  478. 

Roland,  the  Song  of,  449. 

Rollo,  the  son  of  Tail  Ragnvald,  187. 

RoHo  the  walker,  his  stature,  436. 

Roman  Catholic  phrases  used  by  Protestants,  465. 
Roman  coins,  their  forgeries,  503. 

Romances,  political,  temp.  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  268. 
Romilly  (Sir  John)  on  the  publication  of  our  national 
historical  monuments,  180.  221. 

Roots,  on  etymology  of  “ ax'senal,”  348. 

Eosalba  Carriera  noticed,  151. 

Rose  (Thomas)  on  cyanide  of  potassium,  375. 

Rosier  (John),  his  epitaph,  123. 

Rosse  on  Italian  city  noticed  by  Themistocles,  328. 
Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques),  his  “ Dream,”  13.  135. 

Routh  (Dr.  M.  J.),  his  library,  331. 

Rovillus  on  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  428. 

German  periodicals,  428. 

Temperature  at  the  Incarnation,  37. 

Rowbotham  (James),  work  on  Chess,  208. 

Rowsell  (F.  W.)  on  Casa  Bianca,  456. 


Royalist  on  Devonshire  Anti-Cromwellian  Song,  68. 

R.  (P.)  on  derivation  of  Swinbrook,  329. 

Partridge  (Samuel),  346. 

Eavensdale,  its  derivation,  346. 

Thatch  ; “ As  wet  as  thatch,”  439. 

R.  (R.)  on  Charles  II.’s  letter  to  Queen  of  Bohemia,  98. 
Gordon  of  Auchluchries,  118. 

Keith  (Sir  William),  454. 

^oncrieff  (John)  of  Tippermaliach,  38. 

Paulett  (Lord  Charles),  19. 

Euthven  (Patrick),  14. 

Wentworth  (Lord),  2nd  Earl  of  Stratford,  19. 

R.  1.  (R.)  on  Martha  Blount,  128. 

Es.  (T.  'W.')  on  blind  man’s  holiday,  137. 

Carrying  of  a corpse,  110. 

Nicholson,  the  Cambridge  bookseller,  107. 

Raining  cats  and  dogs,  440. 

Vicar  and  Moses,  112. 

Rubrical  queries,  291.  348.  399.  517. 

Rudhalis,  the  Gloucester  bell-founders,  18.  76. 

Rundle  (Bishop),  his  arms,  149.  256.;  election,  488. 
Running  footmen,  119. 

Russell  (Lord  John),  his  version  of  Dante’s  Francesca, 
330.  354. 

Rust  (J.  C.)  on  autographs,  351. 

Bokenliam  family,  12. 

Leyborne  arms,  39. 

Purver  (Anthony),  108. 

Rogers  (Samuel),  author  of  “ The  Choice,”  119. 
Rust  of  Necton,  329. 

Saucer,  its  derivation,  239. 

Theosophists  and  mystics,  35. 

Weaver  (John),  the  dancing-master,  89. 

Rust  of  Necton,  co.  Norfolk,  329. 

Rusticns  on  turning  to  the  East,  370. 

Euthven  (Patrick),  his  family,  14. 

S. 

S.  on  Morgan  O’Doherty,  494. 

Sir  Sackville  Crow’s  Book  of  Accounts,  511. 

2.  on  “'Once  in  a blue  moon,”  150. 

S.  (A.)  on  Apolonia  and  Frangipani,  167. 

Devil’s  seat,  Yai-mouth,  150. 

Emblems  illustrated,  130. 

Sabbath,  breakers,  rumoured  punishment  of,  367.  438 
Sackville  (Thomas),  his  sonnets,  230. 

Sage  (E.  J.)  on  Times  articles,  456. 

Saint,  the  first  British  female,  228. 

St.  Viar,  447.  495. 

Salamander,  its  incombustibility,  446. 

Salisbury  cathedral  tower,  417. 

Salmon,  its  former  superabundance,  406. 

Salmon  (E.  S.)  on  ancient  ballad,  254. 

Cotell  fiimily  arms,  519. 

Females  at  vestries,  95. 

Garrick’s  inedited  letter,  439. 

Resuscitation  of  drowned  flies,  191. 

Sampson  (Thomas),  circa  1346,  287. 

Sangaree  explained,  39. 

Sansom  (J.)  on  St.  Anian,  130. 

Cornwall  (Sir  John),  32. 

Fastolf  family,  357. 

Females  at  vestries,  95. 

Gehazi’s  sin,  218. 

John  (King)  at  Hough  Priory,  126. 
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Sansom  (J.)  on  Pupilla  Oculi,  435. 

Sir  Ode  of  Wyncliestre,  113. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  .38. 

True  blue,  379. 

Sarcerius  (Erasmus),  noticed,  171. 

Sardinian  motto,  F.  E.  It.  T.,  392. 

Sai"sfield  and  Murray  families,  90.  355. 

Sarum  Breviary,  466. 

S.  (A.  S.)  on  Dr.  Manton’s  family,  292. 

Temple  family,  487. 

Saucer,  its  derivation,  239. 

Savage  (Richard),  parentage,  247. 

Saviour,  portrait  of  Our  Blessed,  289.  358. ; time  of 
year  when  born,  37.  96.  231.  293. 

Saxonicus  on  the  first  English  book  on  America,  229. 

S.  (C.)  on  Beckford’s  “ Letters  from  Spain,”  487. 
Scarborough  mayor  tossed  in  a blanket,  449. 

Scarron  (Paul),  portrait,  170.  218. 

Scene  painters,  46.  477. 

Scenes  in  theatres,  the  first,  206.  257.  471. 

S.  (Charles  S.)  on  Simon  de  Montfort,  12. 

“ Schola  et  Scala  Naturx,”  84. 

S.  (C.  J.)  on  Thomas  Bromley,  71. 

Scott  (James)  of  University  College,  O.xford,  29.  78. 
136. 

Scott  of  Dunrod,  Renfrewshire,  289. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  dictating  “ Ivanlioe,”  366.  413.; 
great  age  of  his  mother,  197.  ; his  sense  of  pre- 
existence, 50.  ; “ Waverley  Novels,”  disputed  author- 
ship, 480,  481. 

Scottish  clans,  38. 

Scotus  on  Hengist  and  Horsa,  170. 

Scougal  (Henry),  epitaph,  &c.,  460. 

Scrutator  on  Fielding  and  Smollett,  467. 

S.  (D.)  on  Ancient  Devotions,  230. 

“ Christian  Magazine,”  487. 

Vauxhall,  origin  of  the  name,  218. 

Sea,  the  state  of  the  bottom  of,  287.  338. 

Sea-sickness  alluded  to  by  Livy,  119.  ; cure  for,  205. 
Seal,  device  and  motto  on  an  old,  277. 

Seasons,  their  miraculous  changes,  466. 

Sebastianistas,  344.  497. 

Sedgwick  (Daniel)  on  “•  Lama  Sabachthani,”  237. 

Seeds,  their  vegetation,  399. 

Selden  (John),  birth-place,  36. 

Sept,  its  etymology,  361. 

Serjeant-surgeons,  lists  of,  1 68. 

Serle  (Ambrose),  caligraphist,  168. 

Sermons  preached  from  a MS.  volume,  466. 

Serpent,  sea,  Jewish  tradition  of,  149.  336. 

Serrao  (Father),  his  “ Lewis  and  Kotska,”  92. 
Sertesilver,  its  meaning,  48. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  163. 

Sewell  (J.)  on  water-colour  artists,  70. 

Sexes,  their  proportion,  37.  457.  ; separation  in  churches, 
108.  178. 

S.  (F.)  on  monoliths,  239. 

Pancernes,  130. 

Plato  and  Cambridge,  284. 

S.  (F.  R.)  on  Richard  Johnson,  267. 

S.  (G.)  on  Hanbury’s  bequest  for  county  histories, 
269. 

Kitty  Fisher,  as  an  actress,  348. 

S.  (H.)  on  Malebranche,  passage  in,  389. 

Tall  men  and  women,  347. 

Shake-bag,  its  meaning,  209.  235. 


Shakspeare : — 

Cymbeline,  Act  V.  Sc.  5.  : “ We  term  it  mulier," 

163. 

Falstaff  (Sir  John),  noticed,  62. 

Hamlet,  the  first  actor  of,  408.  490. 

Julius  Csesar,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.  : “ Our  arms  in 
strength  of  malice,”  61. 

Macbeth,  historical  notices,  241. 

Plays,  edit,  of  1623,  its  typographic  correctness,  7. 
Portrait  of  John  Astley,  61.  164. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  origin  of,  225. 

Shakspeare  forgeries,  344. 

Sonnets,  266.  426.  468. 

Strada  and  Shakspeai’e,  164. 

Shanks’  Mare  on  education  of  peasantry,  319. 

Shai'pe  (Samuel)  on  the  Sybilline  verses,  391. 
Shathmon,  its  length,  69.  95. 

Sheldon  (Abp.),  noticed,  207.  257. 

Sheldon  (Sir  Joseph),  noticed,  207. 

Shelton  (Thos.),  “ Art  of  Short  Hand,”  255. 

“ Shephardes  Kalendar,”  singular  woodcut  in,  55. 
Sheppard  (John)  on  Tabard,  or  Talbot  inn,  511. 

Ships,  their  motive  power  tried  in  1742,  48. 
Short-Hand,  works  on,  150.  209.  254.  358. 

Short-Hand  systems,  17. 

Showdes,  explained,  39. 

Shuttlecock,  an  aristocratic  game,  306. 

“ Sibylline  Verses,”  a poem,  269.  391. 

Sigma  on  the  bronze  horses  at  Venice,  109. 

Child’s  caul,  329. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  12.  78. 

. Simon  (Thomas),  “ Account  of  Irish  Coins,”  9. 

Simonet  family,  408.  497. 

Simpson  (W.  Sparrow)  on  books  burnt,  79. 

Singer  (S.  W.)  on  Francisco  de  Rioja,  81. 

Julius  Caesar,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.,  61. 

Singleton  (S.),  on  Shakspeare’s  Cymbeline,  163. 
Sirnames,  origin  of  some,  75. 

Size  and  sizings,  their  derivation,  8.  154. 

S.  (J.)  on  Anthonv  Bacon  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  121. 
252. 

Tobacco,  131. 

S.  (J.  A.)  on  heraldic  queiy,  70. 

S.  (J.  B.)  on  clan,  or  clam-pits,  368. 

“ Knocking  under,”  433. 

S.  (J.  D.)  on  Bishop  Lamplugh,  258. 

White-breasted  bird  of  the  Oxenham  family,  279. 
S.  (J.  F.)  on  newspaper  literature,  47. 

S.  (J.  W.)  on  mathematical  query,  388. 

Skene  (James)  on  thie  authorship  of  “ Waverley  Novels,” 
481. 

Skoymus,  its  derivation,  39. 

S.  (L.)  on  St.  Germain  lords,  112. 

Slang  : To  slang,”  origin  of  the  term,  445. 

Slang  terms  in  1793,  87. 

Slatteiy  (Abp.  Michael),  noticed,  148. 

Slavery  in  England,  495. 

Sleath  (Dr.  W.  B.),  his  engraved  portraits,  97. 

Sleeford  and  Torney  families,  110. 

Sleep,  its  organisation,  307. 

Slingsby  family,  331.  378. 

S.  (M.  A.)  on  derivation  of  amulet,  113. 

Smart  (Chiistopher),  his  Lilliputian  Magazine,  425. 

“ Song  of  David,”  367.  433. 

Smirke  (E.),  “ Sunbeam  passing  through  pollution,”  336. 
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Smith  (Eev.  Benj.),  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  nephew,  41. 
250. 

Smith  (Richard),  bibliomaniac,  112. 

Smith  (W.  J.  Bernhard)  on  Arminestall  countenance, 
320. 

Cotton  (Charles)  on  smoking,  357. 

Eating  lead,  418. 

Souls,  Thecla  n^i,  477. 

S.  (M.  N.)  on  the  authorship  of  “ Icon  Basilike,”  301. 
Hollands  : Geneva,  314. 

“ Pence  a piece,”  337. 

Smokers,  centenarian,  45. 

Smoking  interdicted  to  the  clergy,  228. 

Smollett  (Tobias),  Hr.  Armstrong’s  letters  to  him,  326. 
Snail  attacking  armed  men,  11.  55.  195. 

Sneyd  (Walter)  on  Mason’s  Short  Hand,  358. 

Sodor,  origin  of  the  See,  129. 

Solomon  (Dr.),  his  balm  of  Gilead,  187.  236. 

Solomon,  the  pigeon  fancier,  467.  515. 

Solomon’s  judgment,  its  imitators,  196.  237. 

Solomon’s  seal,  291.  456. 

Somerset  (Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of),  noticed,  256. 
Somerset  (Lord  Henry),  inscription  on  his  menument, 
462. 

Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Anti-Cromwellian  song,  68.  176.  195. 

Ay  ! stand  to  your  glasses  — steady  ! 11.  79. 
Carmagnole,  36. 

Cheer,  boys,  cheer  ! 67.  217. 

Cow  and  snuffers,  200. 

God  save  the  king,  79.  137.  177.  412.  428. 
London’s  Loyalty,  324.  519. 

Men  of  the  Merse,  467. 

My  dog  and  I,  we  have  a trick,  509. 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  250.  320.  434. 

Pray  for  the  sowle  of  Sir  John-le-Spring,  254.  318. 
Richard  III.,  an  old  ballad,  9. 

Roland,  song  of,  449. 

Song  on  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  32. 

Vicar  and  Moses,  112.  178. 

Who  fears  to  speak  of ’98,  11.  60. 

Soulavie  (the  Abbd),  “ Mdmoires  de  la  Minorite  de 
Louis  XV.,”  401. 

Souls,  or  moths,  307.  436.  477. 

Soult  (Marshal),  sale  of  his  pictures,  110. 

Sound  dues  paid  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  387. 

Soutane,  or  cassock,  375.  453.  491. 

Southey  (Robert)  and  Wm.  Hone,  26.;  error  in  his 
Common-Place  Book,  81. 

Southwell  (Robert)  Poems,  edit,  of  1817,  406. 

S.  (P.)  on  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  103. 

Macaulay’s  ruins  of  London,  439. 

Spalding  Man  on  leaning  towers,  337. 

Spanish  trade,  order  for  regulating,  388. 

Sparcolle  family,  150. 

Spare  moments : a hint  to  husbands,  205. 

Speaker’s  mace,  206. 

Spider  eating,  206.  437.  519. 

Spiders’  webs,  35. 

Spinettes,  their  disuse,  111.  157.  316.  378.  477. 

Spire.s,  crooked,  18.  136.  175.  199.  257.  299.  337. 
Spitting  into  the  hand,  244.  318. 

S.  (P.  0.)  on  Pope’s  Dying  Christian,  &c.,  110. 

Spring  on  chaise  marine,  486. 

Spring  (Sir  John  le),  ballad  of,  254.  318. 


Spurn-point,  nature  of  the  game,  229. 

S.  (R.)  on  Indian  war  medal,  335. 

Lundhill  colliery  explosion,  366. 

2p  on  Bullman:  Miner,  170. 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  portrait,  91. 

S.  (S.  D.)  on  “ cordon  bleu,”  348. 

Trailing  pikes,  496. 

Ss.  (J.)  on  Callander’s  Bibliotheca  Septentrionalis,  269. 
Hearne’s  unpublished  letter,  302. 

Leaning  spires,  175. 

S.  (T.)  on  “ concur  ” and  “ condog,”  475. 

“ In,”  as  a prefix,  169. 

Staff-officers,  mounted,  as  flying  sketchers,  347.  396. 
Stamp  duty  on  baptismal  registers,  206.  240.  298. 
Stamps,  machine  for  perforating,  390. 

Stanehouse  (Wm.)  of  Carbolzie,  128. 

Stanhow,  ancient  tenure  at,  388.  440. 

Stapledon  (Bp.  Walter),  noticed,  171.  376. 

Stapledon  (Sir  Richard),  noticed,  171.  376. 

Star  which  guided  the  Magi,  96.  231.  293. 

Starke  (Mrs.),  her  “ Continental  Guide,”  87. 

Starving,  the  mental  condition  of,  356. 

S.  (T.  C.)  on  bottom  of  the  sea,  338. 

Locke  (John)  and  freemasonry,  297. 

Radchenister,  its  meaning,  317. 

Steele  (Col.  Sir  Robert),  his  death,  71. 

Steele  (Sir  Richard),  his  daughter  Mary,  408. 

Steinman  (G.  S.)  on  Major  Lewis  Kemys,  290. 
Steinmetz  (Andrew),  notes  on  tobacco,  363.  443. 

Hawkins’s  Troublesome  Voyage,  476. 

Stella  and  Dean  Swift,  422.  493. 

Stephens  (Geo.)  on  missing  leaves  of  Ulfilas,  87. 
"Stephens  (Henry)  on  bone  manure,  515. 

Draught,  497. 

Jog.si,  custom  among  the  peasantry,  485. 
Near-sightedness,  497. 

Up  in  the  air,  a game,  518. 

Sternberg  (Vincent)  on  divinations  on  New  Year’s  day,  5. 
Antecedents  of  a myth,  31. 

Climate  and  seasons  in  England,  208. 
Maitin-heifer,  196. 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins’  Psalter  tunes,  248. 

Stevens  (D.  M.)  on  Westcot,  Smith,  and  Lee  families, 
388. 

Stevenson  (Rev.  Joseph)  on  the  publication  of  our  na- 
tional records,  221. 

S.  (T.  G.)  on  clans  in  Scotland,  38. 

S.  (T.  M.)  on  Maple-Durham  MSS.,  403. 

Stockden  (Mr.),  his  murder  discovered  by  a dream,  333. 
Stonehenge,  its  etymology,  2. 

Stone  pillar  worship,  194. 

Stone  shot  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  519. 

Storer  on  London  Directory,  270. 

Stomouth-Darling  of  Lednathy,  Angus,  244. 

Strada  and  Shakspeare,  164. 

Straycock  (J.),  author  of  “ The  Loyal  Peasants,”  466. 
Streatfield  (Eev.  T.),  noticed,  380. 

Strickland  (Miss),  copyright  of  “ Queens  of  England,” 
458. 

“ Strike,”  as  used  by  workmen,  238. 

Strong  (Capt.),  particulars  of,  30. 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  grandson  of  James  II.,  ticket 
for  his  meetings,  30.  96. 

Stuart  (James  Francis  Edward),  son  of  James  II.,  his 
legitimacy  questioned,  407. 

Stuart  (John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward),  449.  496. 
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Stuart  (Marie)  on  anonymous  lines,  448. 

Stufhuhn  on  “ Cock  my  fnd,”  &c.,  478. 

Early  hours,  519. 

Monoliths,  516. 

Prefises  of  Pit  and  Bal,  507. 

Stone  shot,  519. 

Stunt,  its  derivation,  57. 

Stylites  on  Dear  Sir,  or  My  dear  Sir,  258. 

Filius  populi,  257. 

Hamlet,  passage  in,  62. 

Quack,  its  derivation,  198. 

Sub-Bourdun  on  Handel’s  organ,  171. 

Subinde  on  pen  and  the  sword,  39. 

Suez  canal,  464. 

Sulpitius  Severus,  MS.  note  on,  28. 

Surgeon’s  bill  in  1588,  65. 

Surtees  (Robert)  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  207.  234. 
Sutclilfe  (Matthew),  reference  in  “ De  Presbyterio,”  .388. 
S.  (W.)  on  fashions,  299. 

Nelson  versus  Warner,  84. 

S.  (W.  H.)  on  Lord  Bacon’s  judgments,  49. 

Swift  (Dean),  meaning  of  “ Gulliver,”  229.  422.;  Stella, 
422.  493.;  his  portrait,  72.  423.  514. 

Swinbrook,  its  derivation,  329. 

Sword  and  pen,  437. 

S.  (W.  W.)  on  epitaph  on  Bp.  Barlow’s  widow,  265. 

Prayer-book  of  1636,  353. 

S-  (Y.)  on  Society  of  Astrologers,  1 3. 

Sydserff  family,  97. 

Sylvester  (Joshua),  poem  on  tobacco,  385.;  portrait, 
170.  218. 

T. 

T.  on  Lord  Hervey  and  Lady  Montagn,  325. 

T.  (1.)  on  Rubrical  queries,  348. 

Tabard,  or  Talbot  inn,  Southwark,  511. 

Tailed  men,  473. 

Tailor's  gravestone,  66.  1.39.  219. 

Talbot  (Rev.  Robert)  of  Eyam,  189.  255. 

Tale  wanted,  416. 

Tall  men  and  women,  347.  436. 

“ Tally-ho!”  its  etymology,  368.  415.  517. 

Tavern  signs,  378. 

Taylor  (A.)  on  Charles  I.’s  vow  to  restore  church  lands, 
450. 

Eucharistic  wine  mingled  with  ink,  370. 

Naylor  (Rev.  — ),  390. 

Patrike’s  Estate  of  the  Church,  249. 

Physicians  in  the  17th  century,  268. 

Thynne  (Thomas),  his  murder,  329. 

Taylor  (E.  S.)  on  consecration  and  reconciliation  forms, 
249. 

Greatrakes  (Valentine),  510. 

Gross  family  arms,  373. 

Monumental  brasses  stolen,  243. 

Occasional  Forms  of  Prayer,  393. 

Pretender  ticket,  96. 

Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  267. 

Roman  coins,  their  forgeries,  503. 

Simonet  family  arms,  497. 

Temperature  at  the  Incamation,  96. 

Tobacco,  early  notice  of,- 131. 

True  blue,  513. 

Taylor  (H.  W.  S.)  on  inn  signs  painted  by  eminent 
artists,  359. 


Taylor  (H.  W.  S.)  on  Lollards,  origin  of  the  term,  192. 
^Memorials  of  former  greatness,  358. 

Middlesex  knights  of  the  sliire,  310. 

Pannier  or  Panyer  Alley,  177. 

Taylor  (Joseph),  supposed  first  actor  of  Hamlet,  477. 
Taylor  (Thomas),  the  Platonist,  35. 

T.  (E.)  on  Solomon’s  balms  of  Gilead,  236. 

Niebuhr’s  praises  of  a spurious  work,  401 . 

Tea,  cold,  alias  brandy,  59. 

“ Te  Deum,”  paraphrased,  145.  279.  337. 

Teignmonth  (Lord),  his  motto,  1 1 . 

Temperature  at  the  Incarnation,  37.  96.  231.  293. 
Templar  on  early  notice  of  Temple  Bar,  386. 

Templar  lands,  426.  490. 

Temple  Bar,  early  notice  of,  386. 

Temple  family,  382.  487. 

Temple  (Harry  Leroy)  on  anagram,  “ .Johnny  the 
Bear,”  348. 

Sir  Posthumous  Hobby,  331. 

Provincialisms  and  archaisms,  382. 

“ To  knock  under,”  369. 

Temple,  knights  of  the,  302. 

Tennent  (Sir  J.  Emerson)  on  the  tenu  Gentoo,  12. 

Solomon's  judgment,  237. 

Tessones,  or  wild  hog,  270.  336. 

T.  (H.)  on  forms  of  prayer,  440. 

T.  (H.  E.)  on  Samuel  Buck,  515. 

Pope’s  Letter's,  edit.  1737-8,  70. 

Theobald  (Louis)  and  Alex.  Pope,  324. 

Theodosian  Code,  modern  editions,  291. 

Theosophists  and  mystics,  35. 

Theosophy  explained,  423. 

Theta  on  Fashions  in  dress,  237. 

Hobby  groom,  199. 

Poverty  and  nobility,  206. 

Spire  of  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester,  299. 

“ Thirty  Years’  War,”  note  on,  148.  199. 

Thistle  on  inscription  at  Binstead,  284. 

T.  (H.  M.)  on  Letters  of  the  Pascals,  71. 

Thomas  (John)  on  antiquity  of  Ossian’s  Poems,  28. 
Tliompson  (Pishey)  on  bead  roll,  334. 

Exchequer,  258. 

First  women  actors,  238. 

Howell’s  Familiar  Letters,  212. 

Pomfret  (John),  author  of  “ The  Choice,”  119. 
Shake-bag,  235. 

Sleeford  and  Torney  families,  110. 

Tobacco,  early  mention  of,  240. 

Twins,  258. 

Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  George  a Green,  148. 

Journal  of  a Wiltshire  Curate,  173. 

Smart’s  Lilliputian  Magazine,  425. 

Thorne  of  St.  Albans,  509. 

Thorpe  (Thomas),  dealer  in  autographs,  351. 

Threlkeld  on  acoustic  query,  317. 

Aurea  Catena  Homeri,  158. 

Canonicals  worn  in  public,  157. 

“ Cervus,”  91. 

Chained  mountains,  110. 

Cromwell  family,  168. 

Drinking  on  martyrs’  tombs,  94. 

“ Half  seas  over,”  30. 

Joan  of  Arc,  512. 

Mahomet,  works  on  his  life,  330. 

Marriage  by  proxy,  315. 

Jlental  condition  of  the  starving,  356. 
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Tlirelkeld  on  mice  and  music,  87. 

Plagiarisms  in  popular  writers,  66. 

Royal  privileges  at  universities,  179. 

“ Showing  the  white  feather,”  198. 

Traditions  through  few  links,  197. 

Whale  fight,  46. 

Thumb  (Tom),  his  piebalds,  206. 

Thurlow  (Edward),  anecdotes  of,  283. 

Thynne  (Thomas),  his  murder,  329. 

Tiberius,  the  burning  of,  484. 

Timbs  (John)  on  child’s  caul,  516. 

Times  articles : Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Russian  war, 
407.  456. 

Timothy  (Thomas)  on  portraits  of  literary  trio,  169. 
Tim-whisky  explained,  113. 

Tindal  (Matthew),  the  original  MS.  of  his  “ Rights  of 
the  Christian  Church,”  506. 

Titmouse,  its  curious  nest,  465. 

T.  (J.  E.)  on  China:  the  barbarian  eye,  286. 

Cordon  bleu,  494. 

Currants,  English  and  Foreign,  211. 

Soft  sawder,  139. 

T.  (L.  A.)  on  “ Half  seas  over,”  136. 

T.  (N.  L.)  on  Bleeding-house  Yard,  495. 

Jesten  (Rev.  Humphrey),  496. 

Trafalgar  veterans,  78. 

Toast,  its  etymology,  361. 

Tobacco  controversy,  227.;  early  notices  of,  131.  310. 

363.;  is  it  injurious?  188. 

Tobacco-smokers,  their  longevity,  45. 

Tobacco  smoking,  early  notice  of,  207.  240.  310.  384. 

443.;  poem  by  Charles  Cotton,  284.  357. 

Tofts  (Mary),  the  Rabbit  woman,  428.  496. 

Tokens,  spurious  copper  ones  of  the  last  century,  269. 
Tolbooth,  its  derivation,  389.  474. 

Tomgraney  church,  its  antiquity,  37.  99.  138. 

Tory,  its  derivation,  486. 

Towers,  leaning,  18.  74.  136.  175.  199.  257.  417. 
Townley  (Zouch),  his  family,  187. 

Townshend  (Lord  Viscount)  and  Curll,  144.  503. 

T.  (P.)  on  Pope  and  Theobald,  324. 

Traditions,  remote,  through  few  links,  13.  119.  197. 
256.416. 

Trafalgar  veterans,  18.  78.  118.  157.  195. 
Trailing-pikes  explained,  448.  496. 

Treadwheel,  date  of  its  invention,  290.  336.  439. 
Tregarthen  (W.  F.)  on  inscription  in  baptismal  register, 
425. 

Trenchard  (Sir  John),  his  family,  206. 

Trevelyan  ( ),  Romish  convert,  228. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  Robert  Dallam,  organ 
builder,  271. 

Franklin’s  inedited  letters,  204. 

Outinian  lectures,  433. 

Societas  Coquorum,  Oxford,  288. 

Wood’s  History  of  Oxford,  with  MS.  notes,  306. 
Trisection  of  the  angle,  274. 

Trinity,  ancient  representations  of  the,  185.  378.  414. 
Trowel  on  brickwork,  its  bond,  149.  236. 

T.  (T.)  on  Tripe  Turner,  349. 

Tunes,  foreign  and  native,  124.  239. 

Turkeyses,  two,  168.  200.  257.  514. 

Turnbull  (W.  B.)  on  Southwell’s  Poem.s,  edit.  1817, 
406. 

Turner  (Tripe),  noticed,  349.  414. 

T.  (W.)  on  Alve,  as  a prefix,  414. 


. (W.)  on  cricket,  39. 

Dedication  of  Isle  of  Wight  churches,  178. 
Lightfoot  (Dr.  John),  271. 

Mistletoe,  its  production,  197. 

Prayer  Book  of  Charles  I.,  232. 

Quotation  wanted,  369. 

Ravensdale,  its  derivation,  438. 

Showers  of  wheat,  398. 

Thorne  of  St.  Albans,  509. 

Twelfth-day  at  St.  James’,  13. 

T.  (W.  H.  W.)  on  Abps.  Abbot  and  Sheldon,  257 
Andover  church,  99. 

Barckley  (Sir  Richard),  knt.,  188. 

Carrenare,  its  meaning,  170. 

Child’s  caul,  497. 

Churche.s  under  sequestration,  58. 

Parish  registers,  321. 

William  the  First’s  joculator,  157. 

Twins  of  boy  and  girl,  148.  196.  235.  258.  278. 

T.  (W.  M.)  on  Pope’s  Letters,  edit.  1737-8,  70. 

T.  (W.  T.)  on  monumental  brasses  stolen,  244. 

Tyburn,  its  antiquity  for  executions,  90.  92. 

Tyndale  (Win.),  memorial  of,  204.  252.;  New  Testa- 
ment, 309.  487. 

Tyzaek  family,  278. 


U. 

Ulfilas,  the  missing  leaves  of,  87. 

Uneda  on  Dr.  Armstrong’s  letters  to  Smollett,  326. 

Quotation:  “ Like  some  tall  palm,”  &c.,  111. 
Union  Jack,  a flag,  11.  78. 

Universities,  royal  privileges  at,  179. 

University  degree:  “Ad  eundum  gradum,”  12.  79. 
University  records,  searches  of,  31.  56. 

Unwins  (T.)  picture,  “Chapeau  de  Brigand,”  483. 
Upcott  (Wm.),  collector  of  autographs,  351. 

U.  (S.  U.)  on  “ Not  lost,  but  gone  before,”  56. 


V. 

V.  on  freemasons’  lodge  at  York,  12. 

Valois  (Margaret  de),  “ Heptame'ron,”  71. 

“Valor  Ecclesiasticus,”  or  King’s  Book,  510. 

Varlov  ap  Harry  on  “ Exposition  of  Ecclesiastes,”  330. 
Howell’s  Letters,  213. 

Nathaniel  Culverwell,  254. 

Vaughan  (P.  A.)  on  quotation  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  477. 

Vauxhall,  origin  of  the  name,  120.  177.  218. 

Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  his  birthplace,  95. 

Veak,  its  meaning,  240.  438.  473. 

Venice,  bronze  horses  at,  109. 

“ Venite,”  bowing  at  a part,  37. 

Vergubretus,  its  derivation,  91.  153. 

Vernacular  on  “ Cook  your  goose,”  188. 

Vespertilio  on  fashions  in  dress,  33. 

Waterspouts  on  land,  356. 

Vestry-meetings,  females  at,  48.  95.  438.  496. 

Viator  on  education  of  the  peasantry,  278. 

Vicar  Choral  on  curse  in  Westminster  Hall,  370. 
Vice-Admiral  on  eating  lead,  418. 

Vicus  on  sertesilver  and  nokesilver,  48. 
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Villiers  (Sir  Edward),  lines  on  his  tomb,  172. 

“ Vinum  theologicnm,”  why  so  named,  92. 

Voltaire’s  “ Candide,”  its  Continuation,  38. 

“ Vortigern  and  Rowena,”  acted  at  Dniry  Lane,  442. 
492. 

Vox  on  slavery  in  England,  495. 

V.  (Z.  A.)  on  Duplessi  Bertaux,  468. 


W. 

W.  on  ecclesiastics  employed  in  state  affairs,  91. 

Sackville’s  sonnets,  230. 

W.  Bombay,  on  Australia  overland  route,  338. 

Uiuversily  books,  31. 

Wafer-bread,  424. 

Walcott  (Mackenzie)  on  artillery,  5.5. 

Baconian  folk  lore,  343. 

Bead  roll,  515. 

Bishops’  portraits,  218.  359. 

Brompton’s  Description  of  Ireland,  225. 

Burial  during  suspended  animation,  305. 

Canonicals  worn  in  public,  515. 

Clergy  of  noble  extraction,  405. 

Clerks,  315. 

Diamond  rock,  59. 

Door  inscription,  219. 

Ecclesiastics  employed  in  state  affairs,  159. 
Fashions,  197.  397.  457. 

Gehazites,  339. 

Greek  cross,  117. 

Lyttelton  (Lord),  339. 

JIagna  Charta,  curse  at  its  confirmation,  439. 
Nicknames,  clas.sified  list,  262. 

Nolo  episcopari,  335. 

Pews  in  churches,  178. 

Prideaux  family,  496. 

Solomon’s  judgment,  196. 

Solomon’s  seal,  456. 

Suspended  animation,  286. 

Thanks  after  the  Gospel,  57.  155. 

University  degi'ces,  79. 

University  hoods,  356. 

Wafer-bread,  424. 

Warton  (Tom)  not  a Wykehamist,  377. 

Walker  (John)  on  cold  tea,  alias  brandy,  59. 

Walpole  (Horace),  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  42. 
Walpole  (Sir  Robert)  and  Curll,  144. 

Walter  (Henry)  on  Gentoo,  its  derivation,  54. 

Star  which  guided  the  Magi,  293. 

Time  of  year  our  Saviour  was  born,  231. 

Tyndale,  the  Reformer,  252. 

Walton  (Izaak),  second  and  third  editions  of  his  “ Lives,” 
485. 

Waltonian  queries,  288. 

Wantner  (Abel),  noticed,  347. 

Wanton:  “ Travels  of  Henry  Wanton,”  309. 

Warburton  (Bp.),  his  editions  of  Pope’s  Works,  461. 
Warburton  (Eliot),  ‘‘  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,”  copy- 
right sold,  458. 

Ward  (Dr.  Michael),  his  marriage,  189. 

Ward  (Mr.),  early  writer  on  angling,  288. 

Ward  (Simon)  on  Irish  high  sheriffs,  76. 

Mucruss,  CO.  Kerry,  98. 

Thanks  after  reading  the  Gospel,  57. 

Warkworth  Church,  arms  on  a monument,  465. 


Warton  (Thomas),  was  he  a Wykehamist?  307.  377. 
Water-colour  artists,  70.  117.  279. 

Waterspouts  on  land,  356. 

Watling  Street,  noticed  by  Chaucer,  390.  475. 

Watt  (Wm.),  royal  tailor,  his  monument,  70. 

Watts  (Dr.  Isaac)  and  Nash’s  “ Pierce  Pennilesse,”  205. 
336. 

“ W'averley  Novels,”  their  authorship,  480,  481. 

Way  (Albert)  on  Cromwell’s  portraits,  410. 

Erasmus’  portrait  by  Holbein,  9. 

Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  448. 

W.  (B.)  on  Carrenare,  217. 

Hogarth’s  house,  119. 

London,  sad  London!  108. 

Thanks  after  the  Gospel,  237. 

Wdn.  on  bell  gable  for  three  bells,  36. 

Tyzack  and  Henzell  families,  278. 

Weathercocks,  their  origin,  &c.,  306.  357.  379.  474. 
Weather  rhymes,  58.;  rules,  137. 

Weaver  (John),  dancing-master,  89.  138.  297. 

Wearg  (Sir  Clement)  and  Curll’s  publications,  501. 
Webb  (John)  scene-painter,  473. 

Wedgwood’s  Portland  vase,  48. 

Weldon  (Sir  Antony),  his  historical  accuracy,  78. 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  epigram  on,  405. 

Wells,  memorials  of  the  civil  wars,  27. 

Wentworth  (Lord  Wm.),  2nd  Earl  of  Strafford,  19. 

W.  (E.  S.)  on  Naked-boy  Court  and  Bleeding-house 
Yard,  317. 

Wesley  (John),  remarks  on  the  Nonjurors,  478,  479. 
Westcot,  Smith,  and  Lee  families,  388. 

Westminster  bell,  “Gre.atTom,”  68.  137.;  ancient  great 
bells,  255.;  Free  Libraiy,  219.;  guild  of  ringers, 
temp.  Edward  the  Confessor,  187.  255. 

Weston  leaning  tower,  417. 

Wetmore  (H.  C.)  on  Sir  W.  Keith  and  H.  H.  Ferguson, 
266. 

W.  (H.)  on  Pope’s  “ Sir  Balaam,”  402. 

Whale  fight,  46. 

Whale  in  a river,  what  does  it  portend?  246.  316.  398. 
Whately  (Abp.),  epigram  on  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  “ Icon 
Basilike,”  301.  339.  417. 

W.  (H.  E.)  on  Lances  Brisees,  or  Lancie  Spezzate,  369. 
Wheat,  showers  of,  398. 

Wheelock' (Abraham)  Saxonist,  49. 

Wh — h (Fr.)  on  the  forged  Shakspeare  Vortigern,  442. 

Lamb’s  Conduit,  265. 

Whig,  its  derivation,  486. 

Whitborne  queries,  247. 

White  (A.  Holt)  on  first  brick  building,  30. 

Brickwork,  its  bond,  199. 

Chainberlayne  family,  135. 

Gigantic  apricot  tree,  177. 

Mistletoe,  how  produced,  153. 

'Twins:  martin- heifer,  196. 

Whitechapel,  formerly  named  St.  Mary  Matfelon,  332. 
Whitehall  MSS.  temp.  Charles  L,  21. 

Wbitelock  (Sir  James),  his  “ Liber  Famelicus,”  349. 
Whitemeats  explained,  13. 

Whitgift  (Abp.)  on  the  Divine  institution  of  Episcopacy, 
426. 

Wbitgreave  (F.)  on  Sarsfield  family,  355. 

Wliittle-gate,  a portion  of  clerical  stipend,  109. 
Wiccamical  chaplet,  404. 

Widkirk  Miracle  Plays,  407.  455. 

“ Wife  of  Beith’s  Journey  to  Heaven,”  49. 152, 
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Wisan  (Dr.),  solution  of  the  sense  of  pre-existence,  51. 
Wilkie  (Sir  David),  his  “ Bent  Day,”  423.  505. 

Wilkins  of  Gloucestershire,  38. 

Wilkins  (W.)  on  coal  used  by  the  Eomans,  448. 
Wilkinson  (J.  B.)  on  Bokenham  family,  195. 

Cursing  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  497. 

Old  Prayer-book,  353. 

Eubrical  queries,  517. 

William  I.,  his  joculator,  157. 

William  II.,  his  burial-place,  113. 

William  of  Newbury’s  Chronicle,  488. 

Willis  (Browne)  recommends  Curll’s  topographical 
works,  503. 

Willis  (Dr.  Thomas),  his  Worlcs,  35. 

Wiltshire  vicar,  his  Journal,  109.  173. 

Winckburne  seal,  113. 

Winds,  red,  229.  399. 

Wine,  crust  of  red,  127. 

Winstanley  (S.  T.)  on  Fuchseder,  415. 

Winter  family,  no.  Warwick,  427. 

Winthrop  (Wm.),  Malta,  on  American  nomenclature, 
286. 

Barometer,  cheap  and  useful  one,  386. 

“ Child  of  France,”  origin  of  the  term,  387. 
Epitaph:  “ John  6ww,”  455. 

Epitaph  on  Sternhold  Oakes,  124. 

Gorton  (Samuel),  Puritan,  349. 

Guillotine  (Dr.)  not  the  inventor  of  the  machine, 
176. 

Knights  of  the  Temple,  302. 

Near-sightedness,  58. 

Newspaper,  the  earliest  in  America,  107. 
North-west  passage,  American  expedition,  128. 
Painting  on  leather,  229. 

Paris  Garden,  417. 

Pasquin’s  statue,  349. 

Pose,  its  etymology,  473. 

Eats  used  in  military  operations,  307. 

Eegiments,  notes  on,  318. 

Soft  sawder,  108. 

Sylvester’s  poem  against  tobacco,  311. 

Tailed  men,  473. 

Treadwheel,  date  of  its  origin,  290. 

Weather  rules,  137. 

Wooden  walls  applied  to  ships,  368. 

Wiseman  (Dr.)  and  Nice,  8. ; Eeview  of  his  Lectures  on 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Eoman  Church,  12.  97. 

Witton  (J.  C.)  on  Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  95. 

“ Heptameron,”  its  translator,  71. 

“ Miscellany  Poems,”  1702,  69. 

“ Treasurie  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,”  110. 

W.  (J.)  on  Hyman  Hurwitz,  389. 

W.  ( J.),  Ten'^le,  on  Widkirk  Miracle  Plays,  407. 

W.  (J.  F.)  on  a man  eating  himself,  11. 

Wmson  (S.)  on  “ Oxford  Sausage,”  199. 

Pope’s  “Essay  on  Man,”  197. 

Wm.  (S.)  on  a quotation,  290. 

Woffington  (Mrs.  Margaret),  actress,  303. 

Wogan  family,  25.  136. 

Wogan  (Henry  ap)  on  deer  leap,  137. 

Wolverhampton,  a note  from,  107.  158. 

Womanly  heels:  Ponerse  en  chapines,  307.  418. 

Wood  (Anthony),  “ Histoiy  of  Oxford,”  with  MS.  notes, 
306. 

Wood  (James)  on  political  romances,  268. 

“ Wooden  walls,”  applied  to  English  ships,  368.  434. 


Wordswortlr  (C.),  epigram  on  his  “ Icon  Basilikb,”  301. 
339.  417. 

Workmen’s  terms,  166.  217.  238.  393. 

Wotton  (Sir  Henry)  and  Anthony  Bacon,  121.  190. 
252. 

W.  (P.  V.)  on  Cibber’s  Letter  to  Pope,  325. 

W.  (E.)  on  oysters  making  their  shells,  158. 

Wraxall  (Sir  Nathaniel  Wm.),  continuation  of  his  “His- 
torical JMemoirs,”  231. 

Writing  with  the  foot,  226.  271.  319. 

W.  (S.  I.)  on  Temple  lands,  426. 

W.  (W.  H.  J.)  on  portraits  on  stained  glass,  370. 

W.  (W.  0.)  on  workmen’s  terms,  166. 

W.  (W.  W.)  on  portrait  of  George  HI.  447% 

Wylie  (Charles)  on  anecdote  of  Herschel,  445. 

First  actress  and  first  scene,  257. 

Hamlet,  its  first  actor,  408.  , 

Italian  opera,  415. 

Locke  (John)  and  freemasonry,  337. 

Manley  (Mrs.)  her  character,  392. 

Wraxall’s  Memoirs,  231. 

Wynen  (J.  Virtue)  on  Abps.  Abbott  and  Sheldon,  207. 


X. 

X.  on  Dr.  P.  Anderson,  409. 

Arnold’s  Oratorios,  126. 

Bloomfield  (Eobert),  his  burial-place,  509. 
Drummond  (John),  112. 

Election  (an  interlude),  148. 

Etymologists,  446. 

Every  Day  Characters,  426. 

Ewing  (Captain  Peter),  509. 

Gower’s  Napoleon  and  other  Poems,  70. 

Harbach  (William),  90. 

Jesten  (H.)  author  of  “ Poems,”  447. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  a tragedy,  168. 

Lee  (E.  G.),  91. 

Maclaurin’s  Dramatic  Works,  409. 

Marvellous  Pleasant  Love  Story,  128. 

Philander  andEose,  111. 

Eeform  Deformed,  168. 

St.  Leon,  a drama,  148. 

Siege  of  Colchester,  90. 

Steele  (Sir  Eobert),  his  death,  71. 

Straycock  (J.),  author  of  “ The  Loyal  Peasants,” 
466. 

Tea-room,  111. 

Triumphs  of  the  Sons  of  Belial,  187. 

Valentine’s  Day,  or  the  Amorous  Knight,  486. 

H.  on  a boy  blind  and  deaf,  31. 


Y. 

Yarker  (E.  F.)  on  arms  in  Warkworth  Church,  465. 
Yarmouth  (Great),  its  spire,  199.  299. 

Yeowell  (James)  on  George  Herbert  and  “ Jacula  Pru- 
dentum,”  88. 

Nonjuror.s,  inedited  documents,  245. 

Y.  (J.)  on  Alcilia:  Philoparthens  loving  Folly,  407. 
Durfey  and  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  205. 

Epitaph  on  an  Infant,  194. 

Game  of  clossynge,  477. 

Narcissus  Luttrell,  133. 
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Y.  (J.)  on  Tofts  (Mary),  the  rabbit-woman,  496. 

Walton’s  Lives,  early  editions, -485. 

Yk.  on  author  of  “ Anti-Sanderus,”  389. 

“ Report  of  Unknown  Fowles,”  407. 

York  Castle,  human  remains  discovered  at,  362. ; peti- 
tion of  the  county  to  Charles  I.,  464. ; proclamations 
on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  269. 

Yonng  (Anthony),  claimant  of  “ God  save  the  King,”  79. 


Z. 

Z.  on  Trafalgar  veterans,  18. 
Zachary,  the  Polish  lover,  233. 
Zanthy,  or  Santhy  (John),  369. 
Ziges,  a beverage,  369. 

Z.  z.  on  Shakspeare  portraits,  164. 
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JOHN  SAMPSON’S  CATALOGUE 

OF  CHOICE  AND  CHEAP 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS, 

COMPKISING  (iNTEn  ALHS) 

A FEW  INTERESTING  LOTS  RELATING  TO  OUR  COLONIES,  AND  TO  AMERICA.  WORKS 
ON  HERALDRY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY  (INCLUDING  SOME  FINE  HERALDIC  MA- 
NUSCRIPTS), ON  TOPOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  HISTORY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 
BIOGRAPHY,  ARCHITECTURE,  THE  FINE  ARTS,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  SPORTING 
AND  THE  TURF,  FACETI^,  &c.  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS;  WITH  SOME  SERMONS  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  aeso, 

Puitrs  anb 

TOGETHER  WITH 


A FRESH  ASSEMBLAGE  OF  BOOKS,  RARE  TRACTS  & MANUSCRIPTS, 

RELATING  TO  YORKSHIRE. 


ON  SALE,  AT  THE  LOW  PRICES  AFFIXED,  BY 

JOHN  SAMPSON,  New  and  Old  Bookseller,  13,  Coney-Street,  YORK. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  receiving  J.  8a7nj)so?is  Catalogues  i-egularly  as  ptihlished, 
are  solicited  to  fortvard  their  addresses  to  him,  as  above,  for  that pm-gose. 


Abernethy’s  Lectures  on  Surgery,  &c.  12mo. 
bds.  3s.  1831 

Albin’s  (Eleazer)  Natural  History  of  Eng- 
lish Song-Birds,  12mo.  plates,  3s.  6d.  173T 

Alcoran  des  Cordeliers  Tant  en  Latin  qu’en 
Frangois  c’est  a dire  Eecuil  de  plus  notables 
bourdes  et  blasphemes  do  ceux  qui  out  ose 
comparer  Sainct  Francois  a Jesus  Christ,  2 
vols.  12mo.  plates,  by  Picart,  7s.  Amst.  1734 
A>i\botna — A Remonstrance  on  the  Directors 
of  the  Netherlands’  East  India  Company,  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  States  General,  touching 
the  bloudj^  proceedings  against  the  English 
Merchants  executed  at  Amboyna,  together 
■with  the  Acts  of  the  Processe  and  the  Reply 
■of  the  English  East  India  Company,  &c.  small 
4to.  hf-bd.  and  lettered,  rare,  5s.  1632 

A Translation  of  a Dutch  Pamph- 
let, entituled  a True  Declaration  of  the  News 
out  of  the  East  Indies,  concerning  a Con- 


spiracy discovered  at  Ambojna,  March  1624, 
&c.  with  Answer  to  the  Dutch  Relation,  small 
4to.  rare,  3s.  1634 

Amboyna — A True  Relation  of  the  Unjust, 
Cruel,  and  Barbaious  Proceedings  against  the 
English  at  Amboyna,  &c.  small  4to.  woodcut, 
frontispiece,  rare,  5s.  1632 

Authentic  Copy  of  the  Acts  of  the 

Processe  against  the  English  at  Amboyna, 
small  4to.  3s.  1632 

America— Beste  (J.  R.)  The  Wabash,  or  Ad- 
ventures of  an  English  Family  in  the  Interior 
of  America,  2 vols,  post  8vo.  plates,  (pub.  at 
21s.)  7s.  1855 

Forty  Years’  Residence  in  America, 

or  the  Doctrine  of  a Particular  Providence 
Exemplihed  in  the  Life  of  Grant  Thorbum, 
(the  original  Laurie  Todd,)  seedsman,  of  New 
York,  with  Introduction  bj'  John  Galt,  12mo. 
portrait,  2s.  6d.  1834 
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AMEnioA. — History  of  the  United  States,  2 
vols.  12mo.  hf-bd.  calf  gilt,  6s.  3830 

Carver’s  Travels  through  the  In- 
terior, in  17G6 — 68,  8vo.  portrait  and  plates, 
6s.  1781 

Las  Casas  (B.  Episc.  Hispan.) 

Regionum  Indicarum  per  Hispanos  olim  devas- 
tatarum  Accuratissinia  Desci’iptio,  4to.  plates, 
hy  De  Bry,  (one  leaf,  pp.  15,  16,  deficient,) 
rare,  12s.  Heidelberg,  1664 

La  Perouse’s  Voyage,  the  Folio 

Atlas  of  70  plates,  hf-hd.  calf,  "Ss.  1798 

North  American  Review,  Nos.  66, 

78,  80,  81,  82,  110,  111,  112,  8 parts,  6s,  6d. 

Paine’s  Rights  of  Man,  8vo  calf. 

Is.  Gd.  1791 

Rolfs  History  of  South  America, 

an  Account  of  its  Discovery, — the  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch,  Portugese,  and  British  Settle- 
ments, &c.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Land.  1756 

Ross’  (Alex.)  Fur  Hunters  of  the 

Far  West;  Adventures  in  Oregon  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  plates, 
(pub.  at  21s.)  cloth,  8s.  6d.  1855 

Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers 

on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River,  a Narrative 
of  the  Expedition  fitted  out  by  J.  J.  Astor,  to 
establish  a Pacific  Fur  Company,  with  an 
Account  of  some  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
Pacific,  post  8vo.  map,  (pub.  at  10s.  6d.)  cloth, 
3s.  1849 

Tbacts.  Message  of  De  Witt 

Clinton  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Jan.  1825.  Remarks  concerning  the 
State  of  Affairs  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  in  regard  to  their  East  and  West 
India  Settlements,  1755.  Report  to  the  City 
of  New  York  Corporation,  on  the  subject  of 
Interment  within  the  City,  1826.  The  Cana- 
dian Crisis,  and  Lord  Durham’s  Mission  to 
the  N.  A.  Colonies,  1838.  The  late  Session  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament;  Montreal,  1836. 
American  Almanack  for  1833;  6 Tracts,  2s.  6d. 

Wansey’s  (Henry)  Excursion  to 

the  United  States,  in  the  Summer  of  1794, 
8vo.  profile  of  Washington,  and  plates,  2s.  1798 

Winterbotham  (W.)  View  of  the 

United  States,  and  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  4 vols. 
8vo.  numerous  plates,  uncut,  21s.  1795 

Holt,  of  Newcastle,  was  incarcerated  for  printing 
this  work,  which  is  dated  from  the  “state  side  of 
Newgate;”  it  contains  some  Libels  on  the  British 
Government.  The  Fonthill  copy  fetched  £3. 

Amory  (Thos.)  Spirit  of  Buncle  ; the  Sub- 
stance of  the  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures 


of  that  Original  and  Extraordinaiy  Character 
John  Buncle,  12mo.  plate,  2s.  6d.  1823 

Anthology— Translations  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  Anthology,  with  Tales  and  Poems, 
12mo.  lif-russ.  printed  on  the  war  paper,  3s.  1809 
Anti  Gallican  Monitor,  and  Anti  Corsican 
Chronicle,  2>rojected  and  published  by  Lewis 
Goldsmith,  Jan  27,  1811,  to  Dec  25,  1814,  205 
Nos.  bound  in  2 vols.  hf-ealf,  very  scarce,  15s. 

This  paper,  from  its  startling  disclosures  of  French 
politics  from  time  to  time,  and  its  decided  hostility  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  became  a great  favourite  in 
London.  It  contains  a vast  amount  of  stirring  inci- 
dent, relative  to  the  war  with  the  French,  not  attain- 
able elsewhere. 

Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet^ 
with  the  Ancient  Reliques,  together  12  vols_ 
12mo.  brilliant  impressions  of  the  beautiful  Ulus, 
trations  hy  Storer  and  Oreig  (pub.  at  £8.  8s.)  38s. 

Ariosto  (Ludovico)  Orlando  Furioso,  trans- 
lated by  John  Hoole,  18mo.  calf  gilt,  3s.  1819 

Asserii,  Alfred!  Regis  Gestm,  Anglo-Saxoniee 
cum  Prefationibus,  S.  Gregorii  Sax.  et  Lat. 
Math.  Parker!.  Walsingham  Upodigma  Neus- 
triui  vel  Normanniae  usque  ad  annum  sextum 
Henrici  V.  folio,  beautiful  cop}q  in  stamped 
binding  of  the  period,  with  clasp,  but  wanting 
pp.  53,  64,  34s.  London,  John  Daye,  1574 

Auldjo's  Journal  of  a visit  to  Constantinople 
and  some  of  the  Greek  Islands,  in  1833,  8vo. 
etchings,  hf-bd.  calf,  3s.  6d.  1836 

Ayscough’s  (S.)  Index  to  the  Remarkable 
Passages  and  Words  made  use  of  by  Shak- 
speare,  &c.  8vo  second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  scarce,  21s.  1827 

Barrow’s  (John)  Tour  Round  Ireland,  12mo. 
amusing  woodcuts,  hf-bd.  calf,  3s.  6d.  1836 

Baxter’s  (Ed.)  Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  In- 
fants’ Church  Membership  and  Baptism, 
against  Mr.  Tombes,  small,  4to.  4s.  6d.  1651 

Bedfordshire  — The  Bloody  Tragedy,  a 
Dreadful  Account  of  one  John  Gill,  of  Oborn, 
who  lived  a wicked  life,  murdered  his  parents, 
and  set  fire  to  their  house,  &c.  Is. 

Bell’s  (Charles)  Illustrations  of  the  Great 
Operations  of  Surgery,  oblong  folio,  coloured 
plates,  hf-bd.  calf,  12s.  1821 

Bentley  (Samuel  of  UttoxeterJ  Poems,  royal 
8vo.  thick  paper,  2s.  6d.  1774 

^murrbiui  (Seti.  de  senis.  ord.  frat.  minorum) 
Stt'mmus  de  Evangelio  Eterno,  folio,  hl.ack 
LETTER,  calf,  antique  style ; wormed,  else  fine 
clean  cop3' ; 30s.  S.  1.  et  a,  sed  circa  1460 

A rare  and  very  beautiful  specimen  of  early 
tyqiograpby. 
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j ^cmririrint  be  (ordinis  Seraphici  Fran- 

' ciKcij  Parialc  be  (E«cl(cnfiis  |lrc[iitc  Crli;  folio, 
j most  beautiful  specimen  of  ij-pography,  in 
cajjital  condition,  bound  in  calf,  .£2.  8s. 

I Argent.  Martin  Flach,  1496 

This  ■vrork  has  been  largely  quoted  by  recent 
' writers  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
the  new  dogma  of  the  Church  of  Kome. 

Bewick’s  Fifty-two  Engravings  on  wood  il- 
lustrating Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death,  12mo.  5s. 

' 1825 

Proverbs  in  Verse,  by  Trusler,  with 

.’)G  woodcuts  and  several  tail  pieces  by  Bewick, 
1 rare,  21s. 

\ History  of  British  Birds,  2 vols. 

8vo.  some  few  of  the  cuts  coloured,  very 
good  impressions  of  the  others,  hf-bd.  calf, 
Ji'l.  IBs.  Keiecastlc,  1810 

History  of  British  Birds,  vol.  2, 

containing  the  waterbirds,  original  edition,  fine 
impressions  of  the  cuts,  26s.  Neivcastle,  1804 

Goneiail  History  of  Quadrupeds, 

8vo.  numerous  woodcuts  and  tail  jjieces,  good 

impressions,  hf-bd.  14s.  Newcastle,  1820 

The  Woodcuts  of  his  history  of 

I Quadrupeds,  cut  up  and  arranged  in  an  obloirg, 

I 8vo.  vol.  bound  in  red  mcu'occo,  first  edition, 

'•  fine  impressions,  12s.  Neivcastle,  1790 

Gay’s  Fables,  12mo.  80  woodcuts, 

by  Bewick,  among  the  first  of  his  performan- 
ces, calf,  very  rare,  13s.  Newcastle,  Saint,  1779 
I Portrait  of  Thomas  Bewick,  paint- 

ed by  James  Kamsa}^  and  engraved  by  Burnet 
on  copiier,  fine  peoof,  sc.\ece,  4s.  or  on  India 
paper,  6s.  2Iolteno,  1817 

Portrait  from  the  Miniature  by 

Murphy,  engraved  by  Summcrfield,  private 
PL.iTE,  PROOF,  B.iEE,  4s.  1816 

Porti-ait  painted  bj'  Miss  Kirby, 

engraved  by  Kidd,  with  facsimile  of  autograph, 
2s.  6d. 

Bewick's  (Thos.)  thumb  mark. 

Receipt  for  the  subscription  to  his  Esop’s 
Fables,  carioiis,  2s.  Cd.  Newcastle,  Oct.  1st,  1818 

Biblia  Hebraica  cum  pmnetis,  subjungitur 
Leusdeni  Catalogus,  2294,  Selectorum  Versu- 
um,  cum  prmfatione  D.  E.  Jeblonski,  Beroli- 
ni  1712.  Biblia  Latina,  together  2 vols. 
18mo.  blue  morocco,  12s. 

Biblia  Seiituaginta  Grieca  juxta  Exemplar 
Vaticanum  liomre  editum,  2 vols.  18mo.  blue 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  18s.  Cantab,  field,  1665 

Biblia  Grreca,  Vetus  To  damentum  juxta 
Eeptuaginta  interpretes  cclidit,  J.  E,  Grabc, 


4 vols.  in  2,  folio,  old  calf,  neat  binding,  16s. 

Oxon,  1707-20 

Bible,  La  Sainte,  Revue  par  les  Pasteurs  do 
Geneve,  18mo.  beautiful  little  volume,  blue 
morrocco,  gilt  edges,  14s.  Amsterdam,  1762 

Biblical  C.abinet  Atlas,  12mo.  coloured  maps, 
morocco,  3s.  6d.  1834 

Billings’  (Robert  William)  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Durham,  Eccle- 
siastical, Castellated,  and  Domestic,  4to.  India 
paper  impressions  of  the  64  beautiful  plates, 
hf-bd.  morocco,  31s.  Gd. 

Biographical  Dictionary;  containing  tlio 
Lives  and  Writings  of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  in  every  Nation,  with  supplement, 
12  vols.  8vo.  old  calf  gilt,  nice  copy,  26s. 

1761—67 

the  same,  new  edition,  in  15  vols. 

8vo.  calf,  morocco  backs,  gilt,  36s.  1798 

Bird  (Dr.  Golding)  on  Urinary  Deposits, 
12mo.  (pub.  at  10s.  Od.)  cloth,  5s.  Od.  1851 

Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  from  the 
commencement,  in  April  1817,  to  Dec.  1845, 
58  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  i'40.  10s.  unbound)  hf-bd 
calf  gilt,  uniform  set,  L'14.  14s. 

the  same,  vols.  1 to  43,  (44  to  50 

wanting.)  51  to  54,  47  vols.  hf-bd.  calf,  and  tho 
vols.  for  1844  and  1845  in  Nos.  L'lO.  10s. 

Blessington  (Countess  of)  The  Magic  Lan- 
tern, or  Sketches  of  Scenes  in  the  Metropolis, 
8vo.  bds.  3s.  1822 

This  little  Brochure  was  published  anonymous:)’’, 
and  was  the  Countess’  first  production. 

Blount’s  (Thomas)  Fragmenta  Antiquitatis, 
or  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Jocular  Cus- 
toms of  Manors,  8vo.  edited  by  Josiah  Beck- 
with, uncut,  5s.  6d.  York,  1784 

BlumenbaclTs  Comparative  Anatomy  with 
additional  notes  by  W.  Lawrence,  revised  by 
Coulson,  8vo.  7s.  6d.  1827 

Boase’s  (Henry  S.)  Treatise  on  Piimary 
Geology,  8vo.  (pub.  at  12s.)  hf-bd  calf-gilt,  3s. 

1834 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Psalter,  ISrao. 
beautifully  printed,  and  ruled  with  red  lines, 
bound  in  fish  skin,  with  silver  bosses  and  bod- 
kin, gilt  edges  21s.  John  Bill,  1684 

A rare  edition,  and  a curious  specimen  of  tho  extra 
binding  of  the  day. 

Bourne’s  (Henry)  Antiquitates  Vulgares.  or 
Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  8vo.  scarce, 
5s.  6d.  Newcastle,  1725 

Dedicated  to  the  then  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Bowdler  (Miss  H.)  Poems  and  Essays,  2 vols. 
12mo.  vol.  1 wants  title,  presentation  copy,  in 
old  gilt  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Bath,  1786 

Bowdler  (John)  Memoir  of  his  Life,  with 
Postscript  of  that  of  Thomas  Bowdler,  his 
brother,  8vo.  privately  printed,  presentation 
copy,  uncut  5s.  ■ 1824 

Bowdler  (T.)  Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Ofi&ces, 
and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,  2 vols.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  , 1820 

Bowdler  (Thos.)  Sixteen  Sermons  on  the 
Liturgy,  12mo.  2s.  1834 

Bowdler’s  (Eev.  T.)  Sermons  for  Advent, 
Christmas,  and  Epiphany,  post  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

1845 

Boyle  (Earl  of  Orrery)  Dramatic  Works,  2 
vols.  8vo.  port,  calf,  4s.  1739 

Britain’s  Remembrancer,  8vo.  fifth  edition, 
2s.  1748 

Bridge  on  the  119th  Psalm,  12mo.  (pub.  at 
7s.)  bds.  3s.  6d.  1833 

Bridge’s  Exposition  of  Psalm  cxix,  illustra- 
tive of  Christian  Experience,  12mo.  4s.  6d.  1837 

Britton’s  (John)  Picturesque  Antiquities  of 
English  Cities,  4to,  60  fine  engravings  by  Le 
Keux,  and  24  woodcuts,  brilliant  impressions, 
russia  extra,  gilt  borders,  fine  copy,  £2.  5s. 

Britton’s  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School,  a 
series  of  24  beautiful  Engravings,  from  Pic- 
tures, Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  of  eminent 
English  Artists ; imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  iSll.  11s.) 
half  morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  26s.  1812 

Britton’s  (John)  History  and  Description  of 
Cassiobuiy  Park,  Hertfordshire,  the  Seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex;  folio,  22  fine  engravings, 
after  J.  M.W.  Turner,  R.  W.  Billings,  A.  Pugin, 
and  others,  and  12  woodcuts,  hf-bd.  21s.  1837 
The  impre.ssion  was  limited  to  20  copies  on  large 
paper  and  150  on  small. 

See  also  among  Yorkshire  Books — Antiquities  of 
York  Cathedral. 

Buckinghamshire — Langley’s  (T.)  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Desborough 
and  Deanery  of  Wycombe,  including  the 
Borough  Towns  of  Wycombe  and  Marlow  and 
sixteen  Parishes,  4to.  map,  7s.  ] 797 

Buckland’s  Geology  and  Mineralogy  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,  2 
vols.  8vo.  plates,  scarce,  30s.  London,  1837 

the  same,  2 vols.  8vo.  fine  copy  in 

calf  extra,  marbled  edges,  £2.  5s.  1837 

Bulwer’s  Devereux,  12mo,  frontispiece  and 
vignette  title,  half-calf  gilt,  3s.  1836 

Burke  (John)  Genealogical  and  Heraldic 
History  of  the  Commoners  of  Great  Britain 


and  Ireland,  4 vols.  royal  8vo.  with  the  supple- 
ment, Original  Edition  with  the  Goats  of  Arms 
and  Portraits,  scarce,  36s.  1833 — 38 

This  Edition  will  always  be  prized  on  account  of 
the  Arms,  which  are  wanting  in  the  subsequent  ones. 

Burke’s  (P.)  Romance  of  the  Forum,  2nd  se- 
ries, 2 vols.  post  8vo.  (pub.  at  21s.)  cloth,  8s.  1854 
Bussy — Raputin  (Le  Comte)  Amours  des 
Dames,  illustres  de  France  de  nostre  siecle, 
18mo.  plates,  5s.  Cologne,  1717 

Buonaparte — Shobeii’s  Narrative  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Leipzig,  ivith  maps,  1814.  Buonaparte 
and  his  Family,  with  the  original  name,  pedi- 
gree, and  present  titles  of  his  Generals,  Hull, 

1813.  Description  of  Moscow,  1813.  Seige 
of  Badajos,  1813.  Byron’s  Ode  to  Napoleon, 

1814.  Rejected  Addresses,  or  the  Triumph  of 
the  Ale  King,  a farce,  by  W.  Stanley,  with  names 
supplied  in  pencil.  Appeal  from  the  New  Whigs 
to  the  Old,  in  consequence  of  some  discussion 
in  parliament  respecting  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1791,  &c.  in  1 vol.  8vo.  hf-bd.  4s.  6d. 

See  also  Anti  Galilean  Monitor,  &c. 

Cambridge — Harraden’s  (Richard)  Twenty- 
Five  Views  of  the  University  and  Town  of 
Cambridge,  with  a View  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
oblong  folio,  10s. 

Camden’s  Britannia,  with  large  additions  by 
Gough  and  Nichols,  4 vols.  royal  folio,  portrait 
and  plates,  maps,  uncut,  £A  18s.  1806 

Carlisle  in  the  Olden  Time,  a series  of  Views 
of  its  Ancient  Public  Buildings,  impl.  4to.  18 
fine  Lithographs  by  M.  E.  Butler,  slightly 
stained,  hf.  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d.  1838 

Carve  (Thomse  Tipperariensis)  Itinerarium ; 
Editio  tertia,  auctior  et  Correctior ; 2 vols. 
12mo.  morrocco,  gilt  edges,  £2.  16s. 

Mogunt,  1640-41 
Col.  Stanley’s  copy  of  the  first  volume  only  (long 
supposed  to  have  been  a perfect  book)  fetched 
£20.  10s.  The  Bindley  copy  sold  for  £13. 

Contains  a journal  of  the  author’s  travels  through 
Ireland  and  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  His 
remarks  upon  his  own  countrymen  called  forth  sun- 
dry complaints,  some  of  which  he  has  printed  and 
commented  upon  in  his  second  part.  The  work  is 
also  curious  as  well  as  rare,  and  is  dedicated  to  James 
Butler,  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Ossoiy. 

Lyra  Hibernica,  editio  secunda, 

4to.  beautiful  tall  copy,  green  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  rare,  J8.  8s.  Salzhac,  1666 

Cave’s  (Wm.)  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  Four  Centuries,  2 vols.  folio,  complete, 
frontispieces  and  plates,  old  calf,  18s.  1682-83 
Celsus  of  Medicine,  8 books,  translated  by 
Dr.  Grieve,  with  notes  by  Futvoye,  12mo. 
cloth,  3s.  1838 
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C’fst  le  bt  1’  |)tsloire  ^’:ttur£l!cs 

Contenant  les  Meruilles  et  Clioses  Memor- 
ables  (III  Monde,  &c.  4to.  black  letter  of  veiy 
peculiar  fount,  red  and  black  title,  and  ivood- 
cut  equestrian  portrait  of  Louis  XII.  on  the 
back,  calf,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Paris,  Jehan  Trej)crd  Demourant,  1627 

Contains  the  ‘ TYonders  of  the  World,’  extracted 
from  various  sources, — Pliny,  Herodotus,  Orosius, 
&c. 

Chalmers’  (George)  Caledonia,  or  Historical 
and  Topographical  Account  of  North  Britain, 
from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present  times, 
ivith  Dictionary  of  Places,  2 vols.  4to.  21s. 

1897-10 

Chambers’  (Kobert)  History  of  the  Eebel- 
lions  in  Scotland,  from  1638  till  1660,  under 
the  IMarquis  of  Montrose,  and  also  that  of 
1745 — 46,  4 vols.  18mo.  calf  gilt,  8s. 

Pdinb.  1828—30 

Chap  Books — Account  of  Murdei’S,  Trials, 
and  Executions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  London. 
Account  of  Sir  F.  Burdett’s  Committal  to  the 
Tower,  12  Tracts,  4s. 

Nixon’s  Cheshire  Prophecy ; The 

Preston  Miracle;  Paradise  Lost  and  Kegained; 

: 3 Tracts,  2s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Wits’  Jubilee,  1793; 

: Joe  Miller’s  Jests;  The  noted  History  of 

Mother  Grim,  commonly  called  Goody  Grim’s 
Witty  Tales,  in  verse;  Partridge  and  Flam- 
; stead’s  Fortune  Book ; The  Crafty  Chamber- 
maid, and  Trial  of  A.  M,Carthy,  5s. 

Northern  Chap  Books — The  Nor- 
thern Lord,  or  the -Knight  in  Green;  Long 
Pack,  a Northumberland  Tale;  The  Great 
Fight  at  Gateshead,  between  Cumberland 
Hodge  and  Brimstone  Harry;  and  9 others,  4s. 

Cueldiold’s  Chronicle,  frontispiece ; 

Bemarkable  Life  and  Transactions  of  Char- 
lotte Crutchy,  &c.  2s. 

Chasseaud  (G.  Washington)  Druses  of  the 
Lebanon,  their  Manners,  Customs,  and  His- 
toiy,  8vo.  map  (pub.  at  16s.)  cloth,  5s.  1855 

’ Cljauctr’s  (dBcoffrcg)  SStorKcs,  ‘newly  printed,’ 
edited  by  'T.  Speght,  folio,  black  letter,  por- 
trait inserted,  line  copy,  in  calf,  gilt  edges, 

I £2.  10s.  Adam  Islip,  1602 

! China — Picturesque  Representations  of  the 

Di-ess  and  Manners  of  the  Chinese,  by  W. 

! Alexander,  royal  8vo.  50  coloured  j)lates,  hf- 
I calf,  15s.  1814 

■ — Staunton’s  (Sir  George,  Bart.)  His- 

' torical  Account  of  the  Embassy  to  China, 
abridged  from  Earl  Macartney’s  Papers,  8vo. 
mails  and  plates,  fine  copy,  old  gilt  cf.  5s.  1797 


Cole  (John,  of  Scarborough  ) Herveiana,  or 
Graphic  and  Literary  Sketches,  illustrative  of 
the  Life  and  AVritings  of  Revd.  James 
Hervey,  18mo.  frontispiece  and  vignette,  2s. 

Scarborough,  1823 

Collins’  (Arthur)  Peerage  of  England,  with 
the  Supplement,  6 vols.  8vo.  cuts  of  coats  of 
arms,  9s.  1741 — 50 

Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical 
treated  upon  the  by  Bishop  of  London,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convocation  for  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  and  agreed  upon  in  Synod  1603, 
small  4to.  cropt  copy,  2s.  1678 

Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary,  thick  8vo. 
(pub.  at  27s.)  bds  10s.  6d.  1825 

Ci-eas3'’s  (E.  S.)  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  2 vols.  8vo.  maps  and  plates,  cloth, 
15s.  1854 

Crebillon  (Prosper  JoUot)  Les  Ouvres  com- 
plettes,  3 vols.  8vo.  portrait  and  fine  impres- 
sions of  the  beautiful  plates,  by  Marillier, 
French  calf,  gilt  edges,  12s.  Paris,  1785 

Cresswell’s  (R. ) Christian  Life,"  Twelve 
Sermons,  12mo.  (pub.  at  6s.)  2s.  6d. 

Masters,  1848 

Cressv  (Hugh  Paulin,  Author  of  the  Church 
History  of  Brittany,  i.  e.  England  and  Wales, 
and  Prebend  of  Windsor,)  A Friend’s  First  and 
Last  New  Year’s  Gift,  or  some  Reviews  of 
Perfect  Friendship,  bj^  S.  G.  C.  (Serenus 
Geoachim,  the  name  taken  by  him,  see  Afhen. 
Oxon.)  12mo.  beautiful  autograph  MS.  (sup- 
posed unpublished)  dated  10th  Dec.  1648,  one 
leaf  wanting,  blue  calf,  gilt  edges,  ^3.  3s. 

Crimea— Its  Ancient  and  Modern  History, 
by  T.  Milner,  post  8vo.  map,  (pub.  at  10s.  6d.) 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  1855 

Lord  de  Ross’  Journal  of  a Tour 

in  the  Principalities,  Crimea,  and  adjacent 
Countries,  in  1835 — 36,  post  8vo.  2s.  Od.  1855 

Curtis’  (Samuel)  Lectures  on  Botanj',  with 
Lectures  on  Grasses  and  Insects,  the  complete 
work,  bound  in  2 vols.  ro3’al  8vo.  portraits  and 
119  coloured  plates,  with  MS.  Index,  hf.  russia, 
scarce,  25s.  1803 

Botanical  Magazine  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1787,  to  1832,  inclusive,  with 
Index  to  first  53  vols.  59  vols.  in  38,  ro3'al  8vo. 
several  thousand  beautiful  and  correctly  colour- 
ed plates,  LT4.  14s. 

A cheap  set  of  Books  and  one  that  at  no  very  distant 
date  must  become  exceedingly  scarce. 

Daniel  (Rev.  W.  B.)  Rural  Sports,  with  the 
Supplement,  4 vols.  ro3"al  8vo.  portrait  and 
I plates  b3'  Scott,  complete  38s.  1801 — 1813 
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Dates  and  Distances,  showing  what  may  he 
done  in  a Tour  of  Sixteen  Months  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  by  Chailes  Lushing- 
ton,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  12nio.  3s.  1831 
David  (P.  Joannis  Soc.  Jesu  Sacerdotis) 
Duodecim  Specula  Deum  aliquando  videre  de- 
sideranti  concinnata,  8vo.  title  and  12  plates 
heautifully  engraved  by  Tli:  Galle,  vellum,  uaee, 
18s.  Antwept,  Plantin,  1610 

Day  (Rev.  H.  T.  Vicar  of  Mendlesliam,  8uf 
folkj  Sermons  Preached  in  his  Parish  Church, 
12mo.  2s.  1838 

Defoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  8vo. 
first  edition,  neat,  scarce,  10s.  6d.  1722 

Dennis’s  (George)  Cities  and  Plains  oe 
Etruria,  2 vols.  8vo.  maps  and  plates,  hf-bd. 
calf  gilt,  marbled  edges,  J2.2s.  1848 

Denon’s  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
translated  by  Francis  Blagdon,  2 vols.  18mo. 
folding  plates,  neat,  in  calf,  3s.  1802 

Dibdin’s  (T.  F.)  Library  Companion,  thick, 
8vo.  “ Breeches  ” edition,  10s.  6d.  1824 

Dibdin  (Thos.  Frognall)  Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England,  and  in  Scot- 
land ; 2 vols.  8vo.  beautiful  plates,  mostly  on 
India  paper,  boards  uncut,  very  scarce,  J4.  4s. 

1838 

Dickens’  (Chas.)  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock; 
containing  the  Stories  of  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  and  Barnaby  Rudge,  2 vols.  royal  8vo. 
woodcuts,  hf-bd,  calf  gilt,  nice  clean  copy,  18s. 

Oliver  Twist,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

with  plates  hy  George  Cruikshank,  cloth,  18s. 

1830 

• — — Nicholas  Nieldehy,  8vo.  portrait  and 

plates,  hy  Hablot  Browne,  hf-bd.  calf,  14s.  1839 

— — Dombey  and  Son,  8vo.  plates  by  H. 

Browne,  hf-bd.  calf,  16s.  1848 

Dickinson’s  History  of  Southwell,  4to.  port, 
plates,  uncut,  10s.  6d.  1801 

DTsraoli’s  (J.)  Romances. — Irving’s  (David) 
Lives  of  Fergiissoii  Falconer,  and  Russell, 
portrait,  2 vols.  in  1 , 12mo.  2s.  1801 

Donnovan’s  Domestic  Economy, — Brewing, 
Distiliing,  Wine-Making,  and  Baking,  12mo. 
hf-bd.  2s.  6d.  1830 

Dryclen’s  (John)  Works,  illustrated  with 
Notes  and  a Life  of  the  Author,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.  18  vols.  8vo.  portrait,  best  edition, 
morocco  backs,  full  gilt,  and  calf  sides,  scarce, 
£7.  7s.  1808 

Dunham’s  (S.  A.)  History  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, 5 vols.  12ino.  vignette  titles,  cloth  14s. 

1832 


Durham — Raiue  (James)  St.  Cuthhei-t;  with 
an  account  of  the  state  in  which  his  Remains 
were  found,  upon  the  opening  of  his  Tomb  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  in  1827,  4to.  woodcuts  and 
8 plates,  (pub.  at  3 Is.  6 d.)  uncut,  21s.  1828 

Hobson’s  Map  of  Durham  on  a 

large  scale,  mounted  on  linen,  and  folded  in  a 
case,  bound  in.  calf,  gilt  border,  and  clasp,  15s. 

1840 

See  also  Billings,  Holkot,  Hutchinson,  Surtees. 

Economy  of  Human  Life,  12ino.  tdth  beauti- 
ful vignette  illustrations  in  the  style  of  Stothard, 
by  Harding,  calf,  3s.  6d. 

Epypt — Osburn  (Wm.)  Ancient  Egypt;  her 
testimony  to  the  trutli  of  the  Bible,  being  an 
iiiterpretion  of  the  Inscrijitions  and  Pictures 
which  remain  upon  her  Tombs  and  Temples, 
8vo.  numerous  woodcuts  and  coloured  plates, 
quite  out  of  print  and  scarce,  10s.  6d.  184C 

“ These  Egyptian  Discoveries  are  likely  to  he  one  of 

the  greatest  wonders  of  our  age.” — JOr.  Arnold. 

Essex — Hickeringill  ( E.  Rector  of  Colchester ) 
Horrid  Sin  of  Man  Catching,  explained  in  a 
Sermon  preached  10  of  July,  1681.  Brom- 
ston’s  (Dr.  W.)  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Gentleman  educated  at  Felstead  School,  21st 
of  September,  1708 ; 2 tracts,  small  4to.  2s. 

Estey  TGeorge)  Certaine  Godly  and  learned 
Expositions  upon  divers  parts  of  Scripture, 
small,  4to.  scarce,  but  n-ants  a leaf  of  preface, 
3s.  6d.  1003 

Euclid’s  Elements,  by  Simpson,  8vo.  (pub. 
at  7s.)  cheap,  3s.  6d.  1834 

Eustace  Conyers,  a novel  by  James  Hannay, 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  (pub.  at  31s.  6d  ) cloth,  6s. 

1853 

Facet! e — L’heureux  Pages,  N ouvelle  Galante, 
18mo.  bookplate  of  Hugh  Lord  Cholmondeley, 
2s.  Cd.  ' Cologne,  1687 

Farren  (George)  on  Life  Assurance  and 
Traders  Joint  Stock  Companies,  8vo.  hds.  4s. 

1823 

Farrington’s  Views  oe  the  Ii.akes,  folio,  fine 
impressions  of  the  plates,  ivitli  36  Original 
Drawings,  bj'  Jos.  Faniiigton,  of  the  Scenery 
of  the  Lakes,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Dur- 
ham ; very  beautifully  and  elaborately  executed 
in  pencil,  heightened  with  bistre,  sepia,  and 
tints  ; most  of  them  unengraved,  £b  5s. 

Fenelon  Aventiires  de  Telemaque  parVeutou- 
illac,  2 vols.  in  1,  18mo.  port  and  vignette, 
hf-bd.  calf  gilt,  marbled  edges,  3s.  1825 

Fergusson’s  System  of  Practical  Surgery, 
12mo.  246  woodcuts  (pub.  at  12s.  6d.)  cloth, 
6s.  6d.  18-12 
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Fielding's  (Henry)  Works,  complete,  includ- 
ing his  Novels  and  Plays,  4 vols.  4,to.  very  fine  | 

I copy'  ill  old  calf  gilt,  £'.i.  10s.  1762  ; 

I Sir  Walter  Scott  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Field- 
i ingsay^s: — “The  persons  of  his  story  live  in  Eng- 

land, travel  in  England,  quarrel  and  fight  in  England; 
and  scarce  an  incident  occurs  without  its  being  mark- 
ed by  something  which  could  not  well  have  happened 
in  any  other  country.  In  strong  and  national  hu- 
mour, and  forcible  yet  natural  exhibition  of  character, 
the  Father  of  the  English  Novel  remains  unapproached 
as  yet,  even  by  his  most  successful  followers.” 

Finden’s  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the 
Bible,  2 vols.  8vo.  100  fine  plates,  whole  bound 
in  red  morocco  gilt  edges,  31s.  fid.  1836 

Tableaux,  Twelve  Pictures  of  Na- 
tional Character,  Beauty,  and  Costume,  irapl. 
4to.  (pub.  at  d;2.  10s  ) whole  bound  morocco  | 
gilt  edges,  some  of  the  plates  slightly  water- 
stained,  10s.  fid.  1838  j 

Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of 
Gardening,  edited  by  Piobert  Muruock,  vols. 

1 and  2,  8vo.  coloured  plates,  cloth  5s.  1830 — 8 

j Fordyce’s  (J.)  Sermons  to  Young  Women, 
j 2 vols.  l2mo.  calf,  2s.  1786 

! Fox’s  (John)  ^rfs  anb  ^omuntnls  of  Mat- 
! ters  most  Special  and  Memorable,  happening 
i ' in  the  Church  against  the  True  Martyu’s  of 
' , Christ,  &c.  folio,  BL.i.CK  letter,  vol.  1 only%  in 
1 old  calf,  18s.  1632 

j ^tts  anb  pjonnmtnis,  with  the 

I.  Supplement  of  “ Forrein  Martyrs,”  3 vols.  folio,  i 
BL.vcK  LETTER,  curious  woodcuts,  ^2.  12s.  fid. 

1641—42 

Wants  a few  leaves  of  the  Table,  end  of  vol.  3. 
j These  early  editions  have  woodcut  illustrations  on 
! , the  leaves  of  the  letter-press ; and  to  the  dedication 
i ; of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a finely  executed  woodcut  por- 
j ' trait  of  Her  Majesty  seated  on  the  throne,  in  the 
. ' initial  letter  C. 

■:  J 

' Fox’s  (Charles  James)  History  of  the  Early  ; 
i Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  with  Introduc- 
\ toiy  Chapter  and  Appendix,  royal  4to,  4s.  fid. 

■h  1808 

Franklin’s  (Benjamin)  Posthumous  and 
other  Writings,  published  from  the  original, 
by  his  Grandson  W.  Temple  Franklin,  2 vols. 
8vo.  (pub.  at  24s.  in  bds.)  hf-bd.  calf  gilt, 

•J  6s.  fid.  1819 

^ Freemasonry — Jachin  and  Boaz,  an  Authen 
tic  Key  to  the  Door  of  Freemasonry,  8vo. 
frontispiece,  3s.  fid.  1812 

Three  Distinct  Knocks,  or  the 

$.  Door  of  Freemasonry  Opening  to  all  Men, 
'§J  neither  Naked,  nor  Clothed,  Barefooted  or  Shod, 


&c.  with  the  Gripe,  and  Word,  &c.  8vo.  frontis- 
piece, 3s.  fid. 

Both  these  pamphlets  purport  to  contain  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  the  eraft. 

Help  to  Masons ; 'The  Principles 

of  the  Royal  Craft,  with  Songs  added,  12mo. 
Madras,  1807.  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Lodge 
No.  1.  (The  Grand  Masters,)  with  Autograph 
of  J.  Britton,  author  of  Cathedral  Antiquities, 
and  other  Architectural  Works,  2s. 

Carlisle’s  (Richard)  Manual  of 

Freemasonry,  12mo.  3s.  fid.  1855 

dSlxguht  (Robei-ti)  Epistolaj  Orationcs,  &c. 

1 cum  Tractatu  de  Puritate  Coneepitionis,  small 
j 4to.  BLACK  LETTER,  title  mended,  slightly  stain- 
ed, and  a little  wormed,  rare,  10s.  fid. 

Paris,  1498 

Galt’s  (John)  Voyages  and  Travels  iir  1809 — ■ 
11 ; containing  Observations  on  Gibraltar, 
Sardinia,  Sicilyq  Malta,  Serigo,  and  Turkey', 
4to.  plates,  (pub.  at  £2.  2s.)  bds.  7s.  1812 

Geology — Forty'  nine  Plates  to  Buckland’s 
Geology',  useful  for  illustration,  4s.  fid.  1837 
See  Bucklaiid — Phillips — Young,  &c. 

German — -Goethe’s  Sammtliche  Werke,  40 
vols.  12mo.  fine  paper,  (pub.  at  £4,.')  uncut,  £2. 

Stuttgard,  1840 

Schiller’s  Sammtliche  Werke,  12  vols. 

12mo.  hf-bd.  calf,  full  gilt  backs,  30s.  Ih.  1812 

Gerrard  Siglarium  Romanum  (an  Exjrlanation 
of  the  Marks  and  Letters  that  have  been 
found  on  Ancient  Roman  Marbles,  Stones, 
Coins,  &c.)  4to.  uncut,  6s.  Land.  1792 

A most  useful  work,  and  much  midervalued. 

Girdlestone’s  (Rev.  C.)  New  Testament, 
with  a Commentary  in  Short  Lectures  for 
Daily  Use  in  Families,  4 vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at 
36s.)  10s.  fid.  Oxford,  1832 

Glanvil’s  (Jos.)  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
12mo.  6s.  1661 

“ A remarkable  work,  but  one  so  scarce  as  to  be 
hardly  known  at  aU,  except  by  name,  was  published 
by  Glanvil  in  1661,  with  the  title,  ‘The  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing.’  ” — Hallam. 

Gloucestershire — Account  of  the  Murder  of 
Sir  John  Smith,  of  Thornbury',  by  his  Daugh- 
ter, by'  Poison,  12mo.  Is. 

Powell  (V(alter,  Vicar  of  Standish) 

News  for  Neuters,  or  the  Check,  Cause  and 
Cure  of  Halting,  with  Thirty-one  Doors  of 
Hope  for  the  Good  Suecesse  of  the  Public 
Cause ; preached  in  the  College  at  Gloucester, 
27th  Nov.  1664,  before  Gov.  Col.  Massey';  and 
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Glos’ter  Assize  Sermon,  7tli  Aug.  1681,  3s. 
imperfect. 

Granville  (A.  D.  Af.Z).)  Spas  of  England, 
and  Principle  Sea-Bathing  Places, — Northern, 
Midland,  and  Southern  Divisions,  2 vols.  8vo. 
maps,  and  woodcut  illustrations,  (pub.  at  24s.) 
cloth,  10s.  1841 

Grattan’s  History  of  the  Netherlands,  12mo. 
vignette  title,  hf-bd.  calf  gilt,  3s.  1830 

Gi’aves  (Rev.  R.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  2 vols. 
8vo.  bds.  4s.  1807 

Gray’s  (Robert)  Key  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha,  8vo.  2s.  Cd.  1817 

Grotii  (Hugouis)  Opera  Omnia  Theologiea, 
3 vols.  folio,  old  gilt  calf,  (wants  vol.  2,  pt.  2.) 
12s.  1679 

Guide  Books — to  Oxford  ; Blenheim ; and 
Scarborough,  3 hooks  with  plates,  hound  in  1 
vol.  12mo.  Is. 

Guilielmi  Neubrigensis,  Rerum  Anglica- 
num,  Libri  V.  small  8vo.  with  Autograph  and 
Manuscript  Notes  of  Roger  Twysden  ; fine 
copy,  in  yellow  morocco,  30s.  Anhoerptics,  1367 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  very  scarce. 

Haldane  (Roht.)  Evidence  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, 2 vols.  12mo.  (pub.  at  12s  ) bds.  uncut, 
7s.  1839 

Holford’s  (Miss)  Italian  Stories,  12mo.  hf- 
bd.  calf.  Is.  fid.  1823 

Hall’s  (S.  C.)  Ireland ; Its  Scenery,  Charac- 
teristics, &c.  3 vols.  8vo.  plates,  new  hf-bound 
morocco,  marbled  edges,  ^£3.  3s. 

Hamilton’s  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont, 
2 vols.  12mo.  portraits,  hf-bd.  russia,  3s.  1818 

Hamilton’s  (G.)  English  School;  exhibiting 
the  Productions  of  British  Artists  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  from  the  days  of  Hogarth  to 
the  present  time;  3 vols.  12mo.  upwards  of  200 
beautifully  engraved  plates  in  outline,  hf-bd. 
morocco  gilt  edges,  21s.  1831 — 32 

A very  pretty  and  desirable  set  of  Books,  contain- 
ing a great  many  of  the  best  modern  productions 
of  celebrated  Artists  and  Sculptors. 

Harding’s  Portfolio.  Twenty-four  Plates 
from  Sketches  by  this  Artist,  folio,  (pub.  at 
34s)  hf-bd.  morocco,  10s.  6d.  1837 

Hargrove  (A.  E.)  Anecdotes  of  Archery,  an 
Account  of  the  principal  existing  Societies,  a 
Life  of  Robin  Hood,  and  a Glossary  of  Terms 
used  in  Archeiy,  8vo.  plates,  new  in  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  Yorh,  1845 

Hayward’s  (John)  Horrors  and  Terrors  of 


the  Hour  of  Death  and  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
&c.  18mo.  woodcut  front.  2s.  6d.  1707 

The  Precious  Blood  of  the  Son 

of  God,  shed  for  the  Redemption  of  Sinners, 
&c.  18mo.  woodcut  fronts.  2s.  Od.  1712 

Hearne’s  (Thos.)  Collection  of  Curious  Dis- 
courses, published  by  eminent  Antiquaries, 
8vo.  water- stained,  plates,  4s.  6d.  Oxford,  1720 

Heath’s  Book  of  Beauty,  post  8vo.  19  fine 
plates,  (pub.  at  31s.  6d.)  morocco  gilt  edges, 

6s.  fid.  1837 

the  same,  8vo.  large  paper,  fine  por- 
traits, bound  in  silk,  gilt  edges,  (published  at 
31s.  fid.)  7s.  fid.  1840 

Henault’s  Abridged  History  of  France,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Nugent,  2 vols.  8vo. 
calf,  5s.  fid.  1762 

Heraldry — Heraldic  Manuscripts,  Arms,  and 
Pedigrees  of  Various  Families;  a MS. 
Collection,  very  neatly  written,  with  arms  in 
trick,  rubbings,  engravings  and  drawings  of 
arms,  seals,  dc.  on  Ato.  paper,  21s. 

From  Britton’s  Collection. 

The  B.aron  Book  of  England;  conteyning 
the  Names  and  Armes  of  the  Barony  and 
Nobilytie  of  England,  since  the  beginning 
of  William  the  Conqueror’s  Reign,  in 
1066,  to  1606,  with  an  addition  of  the 
severall  Conquests  of  England;  also  a 
note  of  the  severall  Alteracions  of  the 
Armes  of  the  same  Kingdome,  &c.  copied 
by  William  Tillotson,  from  a MS.  commu- 
nicated by  the  Lord  St.  John,  of  Bletso, 
anno  1722 ; folio,  a fine  manuscript,  with 
about  700  coats  of  arms  very  neatly  drawn 
in  trick,  ^68.  8s. 

The  Arms  and  Crests  of  many  of  the  Nobi- 
lity AND  Gentry  in  Great  Britain,  but  I' 

CHIEFLY  OF  THOSE  RESIDENT  IN  THE  CoUNTY  « 

OF  York,  folio,  a Fine  Collection  of  nearly  y 
Five  Hundred  Coats  of  Arms  and  Crests,  I 
emblazoned  correctly,  in  their  proper  ‘ 
colours,  with  names  and  addresses  dis- 
tinctly written  under  each,  together  with 
a Manuscript  Index,  hf-bd.  morocco,  with 
leather  flaps,  ^8.  8s. 

A very  complete  and  desirable  volume,  and  in- 
valuable to  any  one  making  a collection  of  Heralds’ 
Visitations. 

Morgan  (Sylvanus)  Armilogin,  The  Lan- 
guage of  Arms  by- the  Colours  and  Metals, 
4to.  cuts  of  arms  and  crests,  &c.  30s.  1666 

This  work  was  intended  as  a supplement  to  his 
“ Sphere  of  Gentry ; ” behind  the  title  is  the  escut- 
cheon of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated. 
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Berry’s  QV’mJ  Introdnctiou  to  Heraklry, 
8vo.  12  plates,  lif-calf,  3s.  1810 

Berry’s  (Wst.)  EiiC3'clopetlia  HeralcUca,  or 
llictionaiy  of  Arms,  3 vols.  4to.  the  plates, 
including  the  arms  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  work,  separatelj'  in  1 vol.  (pub.  at 
i£l4.  us.  in  bds.)  calf,  marbled  edges, 
£3.  3s. 

A very  useful  work,  and  going  fast  out  of  the 
market. 

Burke  (J.  Bernard)  Heraldic  Register,  1849 
60,  with  Introductoiy  Essaj'  on  Heraldiy, 
and  an  Annotated  Obituaiy,  8vo.  126  Qoats 
of  arms,  with  crests,  presentation  copy, 
(pub.  at  21s.)  cloth,  9s.  1850 

Crests  of  the  Principle  Families  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Explanations 
and  Mottos  engraved  by  Kirkwoods,  of 
Edinbro’,  from  sketches  by  Sanders;  8vo. 
456  engraved  crests,  hf-bd.  5s.  6d. 

Edinh.  1805 

A very  useful  book  for  engravers,  or  for  general 
purposes,  as  by  aid  of  the  plates  and  the  tables  the 
crest  of  any  particular  family  is  easily  found. 

Manual  of  Rank  and  Nobilit}’,  or  Kej'  to  the 
British  Peerage,  8vo.  3s.  1828 

Heylyn’s  (Peter)  Help  to  English  History, 
BEST  EDITION,  bj^  Paul  Wright;  containing 
the  Succession  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
of  all  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  and 
Bishops,  with  the  Names  and  Ranks  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom, 
together  with  the  PriTetorian  Banner,  or 
Arms  of  all  the  Mayors  of  London,  8vo. 
about  1060  coats  of  arms,  fine  cojiy,  uncut, 
12s.  m3 

A work  of  very  great  utility,  and  generallj^  much 
prized  by  those  acquainted  with  its  contents. 


Hervey  (Mrs.  T.  K.)  Pathway  of  the  Fawn, 
square  12mo.  a dozen  veiy  pretty  woodcuts, 
(pub.  at  3s.  6d.)  cloth,  gilt  edges,  neir,  Is.  6d. 

1852 

Heui-e’s  a I’usage  de  Rome, — see  post.  Manu- 
scripts, 

Hewlett’s  (Rev.  J.  P.)  Sermons  for  Parochial 
and  Domestic  Use,  8vo.  portrait,  2s.  1821 

Hickeringill  (Edmond,  of  Colchester)  Curse 
ye  Meroz,  or  The  Fatal  Doom ; a Sermon 
preached  in  the  Guildhall  Chapel,  London, 
small  4to.  title  damaged,  2s.  1680 

Hill  (Thos.  D.D.  Master  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cani- 
hridge)  Truth  and  Love  Happily  Married  to 
the  Saints;  Spring  of  Strengthening  Grace; 
Strength  of  the  Saints ; Olive  Bramdr  of 
B 


Peace ; The  Best  and  Worst  of  Paul;  God’s 
Eternal  Preimrations  for  His  Dying  Saints  ; 
a volume  of  Sermons,  4to.  3s.  Od.  1648 

History  of  the  Popes’  Nephews,  from  Sixtus 
IV.  to  Alexander  VII.  (1471 — 1667)  trans- 
lated .from  the  Italian,  by  W.  A.  12mo.  por- 
trait of  Alexander  VII.  slightlj'  wormed,  4s. 

1673 

lloUnsljcb’s  (|l.)  Cljronklc,  or  Historie  of 
Englande,  Scotlande,  and  Ireland,  folio, 
BLACK  LETTER,  wauts  fii'st  title,  aiul  has  a 
few  leaves  damaged  in  the  index,  else  a fine 
copy,  £3.  10s.  1577 

The  first  and  genuine  edition,  with  the  numerous 
woodcuts ; called  sometimes  the  Shakspearc  edition, 
and  contains  the  cancel  sheet. 

|]olkot  (Rohrti)  Qgcrn;  ijua;  sttprrsmtt,  small 
4to.  BL.ACK  LETTER,  One  leaf  torn,  else  fine 
cop3%  in  old  gilt  russia,  12s. 

Lugdiini  J.  Cleiii,  1518 
Holkot  was  an  Englishman,  a preacher  of  a high 
order,  and  connected  with  the  Cathedral  of  Durham. 

Homes  (Nathanael)  Resurrection  Revealed,  or 
The  Dawning  of  the  Day  Star  upon  the 
Universal  Church  for  a Thousand  Years, 
before  the  Daj"  of  Judgment,  folio,  rare, 
16s.  16-53 

A learned  work  on  the  Millenium,  by  a Non- 
conformist and  fifth  monarchy  man. 

See  Ant.  A.  Wood,  Atlien.  Oxon. 

Hone’s  (Wra ) Every  Daj^  Book,  2 vols.  8vo. 
numerous  woodcuts,  (pub.  at  28s.)  bds.  14s. 

1820—27 

This  work  is  an  everlasting  Calender,  and  contains 
a complete  history  of  the  year,  months,  and  seasons, 
comprising  a fund  of  information  concerning  popular- 
sports,  pastimes,  ceremonies,  manners,  customs,  &c. 
and  is  a very  capital  book  for  a village  library. 

The  same,  with  Table  Book  and 

Year  Book,  4 vols.  8vo.  730  woodcuts,  (pub. 
£2.  16s.)  new,  in  cloth,  36s. 

Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionarjq  thick  8vo.  12s. 

1825 

Hor£B  in  laudem  Beatissimae  Virginis  Marire, 
ad  usum  Romanum,  8vo.  printed  in  red  and 
black,  14  large  spirited  woodcut  illustr-a- 
tions,  each  page  surmounted  with  woodcut 
border,  and  ruled  with  red  lines  ; in  illumi- 
nated binding,  (the  sides  of  the  period,  but 
restored  with  new  back  in  good  taste,)  fine 
copj',  gilt  edges,  rare,  ^2.  2s. 

Lugd.  apud.  Math.  Bonhomme,  1552 
For  Horse  B.  Virginis,  MSS.  see  uirder  Manvseripts. 
Horne  (George,  Bishop  of  Norwich)  Memoirs 
of  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Studies,  by  Wm. 
Jones,  one  of  his  chaplains,  8vo.  portrait, 
calf  gilt;  3s.  1795 
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Horsemanship Gambado's  Academy  for 

Grown  Horsemen,  ludicrous  coloured  plates, 
by  Bunbury,  8vo.  uncut,  6s.  1809 

Household  Woeds,  a Journal  conducted  by 
Charles  Dickens,  from  its  commencement, 
March  30,  1850,  to  the  end  of  the  last  vol. 
published,  Dec.  1856,  14  vols.  8vo.  hf-bd. 
lettered  and  gilt,  ^63.  17s.  6d. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  weekly  literary  Jounials, 
and  well  adapted  for  presentation  to  a Beading 
Society,  or  as  a loose  set  of  books  to  lie  about,  to  take 
up  for  half  an  hour’s  perusal. 

Hunter’s  Works,  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society,  4 vols.  8vo.  and  folio  Atlas  of  plates, 
cloth.  1851 

Hutchinson’s  (Win.)  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Durham,  vols  1 and  2,  4to.  plates,  uncut, 
30s.  Newcastle,  1785 

Hutchinson’s  Northumberland. — See  Northum- 
berland. 

The  Book  of  Jashee,  with  Testimonies  and 
Notes,  and  a Preliminary  Dissertation  prov- 
ing the  autlientieit}^  of  the  woik,  translated 
into  English  by  F.  A.  Alcuinus,  of  Britain, 
4to.  10s.  6d.  1829 

folio,  black  lettee, 
some  leaves  at  the  end  wormed  in  the  mar- 
gin, else  good,  clean  copy,  15s.  Norton,  1609 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel)  Sermons  attributed  to 
him,  but  left  for  Publication,  by  John  Taylor, 
D.D.  8vo.  3s.  1812 

Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French,  Memoirs 

of,  by  John  S.  Memes,  18mo.  calf  gilt,  2s. 

Edinh.  1831 

Keate’s  (George)  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck 
of  the  Antelope,  on  the  Pelew  Islands,  8vo. 
hf-bd.  2s.  6d.  Hull,  1795 

Kitto’s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Nos.  1 to 
14,  8vo.  (pub.  at  ^3.  10s.)  30s.  1848-51 

Knip  Madame,  (Nee  Pauline  de  Courcelles)  Les 
Pigeons,  avec  le  texte  pak  Themminck  et 
Floeent  Pbevost,  2 vols.  impl.  folio,  247 
most  superb  plates,  the  plumage  most  beautifully 
coloured  by  hand,  under  Madame  Knip’s  direc- 
tion, forming,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
grandest  Boohs  on  Ornithology  ever  puhlished, 
hf-bd.  green  French  Morocco,  ^16.  16s. 

Lambert  (Ch.  K.  of  Hull,)  Poems  and  Trans- 
lations from  the  German,  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Chamisso,  Uhland,  &c.  12mo.  2s.  1850 

Landor  (Walter  Savage)  Andria  of  Hungary, 
and  Giovanna  of  Naples,  8vo.  cloth,  as.  Od. 

1839 

Latimer’s  (Hugh)  Fruitful  Sermons,  small  4to. 
portrait,  neat  in  hf-calf,  16s.  1635 


Liecestershire — Gibb’s  (George,  Rector  of  Els- 
ton) Sermon  preached  before  the  Commons, 
Nov.  27th,  1645  ; Order  of  the  Lords  and 
Commoners  agaimst  the  Commissions  of 
An-ay,  &c.  1642  ; Church  Langton,  a Poem 
by  W.  Woty,  4to. ; Print  of  the  Ancient 
Painting  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de 
Pratis,  Liecester ; Drawing  in  Pen  and  Ink 
of  the  Interior  of  a Church;  View  of  Seal- 
ford,  S.E. ; Religious  House  at  Knipton  ; S. 
View  of  Liecester;  View  of  Melton  Mowbray 
Church;  Rev.  Richard  Hartley  Luttenvorth; 
Second  Letter  to  one  of  the  Parishioners  of 
St.  Margarets,  Liecester,  1851,  and  Prior’s 
Large  Map  of  Liecestershire;  the  lot,  6s. 
L’Estrange  (Hamon)  Important  Duties  and 
Doctrines  of  Religion,  proved  from  the 
Scriptui’es,  &c.  8vo.  beautiful  copy  in  old  gilt 
red  morocco,  gilt  borders,  and  gilt  edges, 
from  Lord  Cornwallis’s  Library,  with  his 
bookplate  6s.  Bury  St  Edmunds,  1739 

Lincoln — Leightonhouse  (W.  Rector  of  Wash- 
ingburgli)  Assize  Sermon  at  Lincoln,  6th  of 
March,  1692,  small,  4to.  Is. 

Linnecar  (Richard,  of  WahefieldC)  Miscellaneous 
Works,  8vo.  uncut,  2s.  1789 

Literary  Souvenir  and  Cabinet  of  Modern  Art, 
edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  8vo.  pkoof  impbes- 
sioNs  of  the  beautiful  plates,  after  Chalon, 
Howard,  D.  Roberts,  R.  Westall,  W.  Collins. 
Rippingille,  Pickersgill,  G.  R.  Lewis,  &c, 
including  the  Dorothea  of  Middleton,  the 
Venice  of  C.  Bentley,  and  the  Vintage  figures 
of  Stothard ; a very  choice  volume,  8vo.  in 
half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  9s.  1835 

Lives  of  those  Eminent  Antiquaries,  John 
Leland,  Thomas  Hearne,  and  Anthony  a 
Wood,  with  an  authentic  account  of  their 
respective  writings  and  publications,  from 
original  papers,  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  (edited  by 
W.  Huddesford)  large  and  thick  paper, 
plates,  hfbd.  calf,  20s.  Oxford,  1772 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  3 vols,  12mo. 
vignette  titles,  cloth,  8s.  1835 

Lloyd’s  (L.)  Scandinavian  Adventures  during 
a residence  of  upwards  of  20  years,  repre- 
senting sporting  incidents,  &c.  2 vols.  royal 
8vo.  (pub.  at  L'2.  2s.)  coloured  plates,  cloth, 
15s.  1854 

London  in  the  Nineteenth  CenturjL  a series 
of  160  Views  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  Vici- 
nity, from  drawings  made  by  ’Thomas  H. 
Shepherd,  with  descriptions  by  Jas.  Elmes, 
hf-bd.  calf,  fine  impressions,  12s.  1828 

Longinus  de  Sublimitate,  &c.  Grsece  et  Latine 
rencensuit  Toupius,  royal  8vo.  large  paper, 
half  morocco,  4s.  O.von,  1778 

Formerly  priced  at  a guinea  and  more. 
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Lovell  (J.)  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Repre- 
sented, or  a two  fold  Character  of  Popeiy, 
to  which  is  annexed  Roman  Catholic  Prin- 
ciples in  reference  to  God  and  the  King, 
small,  4to.  scarce,  6s.  1685 

Lowth  fBishopJ  on  Isaiah,  2 vols.  8vo.  bds. 

3s.  Od.  Eclinhunjh,  1807 

Lj'ell’s  ("Charles^  Principles  of  Geology,  3 vols. 
8vo.  j)lates,  whole  bound  in  calf,  extra,  30s. 

1832 

Lyttleton’s  CLordJ  History  of  England,  in  a 
series  of  Letters  from  a nobleman  to  his 
son,  2 vols.  12rao  2s.  1772 

Macquer  Abridged  Roman  History,  translated 
by  Nugent,  8vo.  calf,  2s.  6d.  1760 

Madox  (T.)  Formulare  Anglicanum,  or  Collec- 
tion of  Ancient  Charters  and  Instruments, 
i,.\RGE  PAPER,  1702  ; Firma  Burgi,  an  Histo- 
rical Essa}',  concerning  the  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Boroughs  of  England,  1726,  2 vols.  in  1, 
auto(jraj)h  of  Mart'in  Folkes,  very  fixe  copy, 
in  nissia  binding  of  the  period,  gilt  back,  £,'2.  2s. 

1702-26 

Magee,  on  the  Atonement,  2 vols.  8vo.  3rd 
edition,  bds.  3s.  1812 

Malthus  fF.  R.I  on  Population,  3 vols.  8vo. 

calf,  6s.  1817 

Manec  Traite  de  la  Ligature  des  Ai'teries,  folio, 
coloured  plates,  7s.  6d.  Paris,  1832 

Mant's  ("Bishop^  Parochial  and  Domestic 
Sermons,  2 vols.  8vo.  5s.  Oxford,  1813 

Manuscripts — Heures  a L'  Usage  de  Rome 
AVEC  Calendriee  ; a very  beautiful  4to. 
Manuscript,  on  Vellum,  of  the  XIII  or 
early  part  of  tlie  XIV  Century,  with  Eight 
large  Miniature  Paintings  of  elaborate  art, 
representing.  The  Annimciation ; The  As- 
sumption; The  Nativity  ; The  Visitation  of 
the  Shepherds;  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
I'he  Circumcision  ; The  Flight  into  Egypt  ; 
and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus ; Twenty  fio 
reated  arabesque  Borders;  a profusion  of 
large  and  small  Illuminated  Capitals  and 
Ornaments;  all  most  carefully  finished  in 
gold  and  colours,  bound  in  velvet,  and  altoge- 
ther a MOST  MAGNIFICENT  VOLUME,  ^16.  16s. 

Hore  Beat^  Marine  Virginis,  &c.  with  Ca- 
lender ; fine  Manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the 
XV  century,  embellished  with  four  large 
miniatures,  thirteen  small  paintings,  se- 
veralfine  borders,  and  numerous  illuminated 
capitals ; a specimen  of  early  French  art, 
small  4to.  old  morocco,  ^6.  16s.  6d. 

Missale  Romanum,  with  Calendar;  a very 
beautiful  manuscript,  of  the  XV  century, 
on  127  leaves  of  fine  vellum,  fourteen 


DELICATELY  FINISHED  ILLUMINATED  MINIA- 
TURES, aud  24  subjects  to  the  Calendar, 
repi'esenting  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  occupations  of  the  months,  small  8vo. 
in  old  calf,  gilt  edges,  ;68.  8s. 

A fragment  of  an  Official  Exchequer  Book, 
containing  payments  of  various  sums 
made  by  Letters  of  Privj’  Seal  in  the  40th 
and  4 1st  of  Elizabeth;  it  contains  Grants 
to  several  North  Country  Persons,  the 
four  donors  of  Fra  Danes ; Sir  AVilliam 
Bowes,  Treasurer  of  Berwick;  Mr.  Guil- 
p>in ; Sir  Philip  Butler,  Bart,  for  preach- 
ing in  the  County  of  Lancaster;  SirThos. 
Hudd  : Fulke  Greville  Lord  Brook  ; the 
Earl  of  Essex;  &c.  folio,  ^£1.  1.  1598-99 

See  also  Heraldry,  for  Heraldic,  MSS. 

Mariotti  (L.)  Italy;  General  Views  of  its  His- 
tory and  Literature,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  (pub. 
at  14s.)  cloth,  4s.  1841 

Marryatt’s  (Captain)  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters, 
8vo.  portrait,  20  fine  plates  by  C.  Stanfield, 
originally  juib.  at  £1.  11s.  6d.  hf-bd.  moroc- 
co. gilt  edges,  12s.  1836 

Marryat  (Frank)  Mountains  and  Molehills,  or 
Recollections  of  a Burnt  Journal,  8vo.  amu- 
sing coloured  illustrations,  with  woodcuts, 
(pub.  at  21s.)  cloth,  9s.  6d.  1855 

Marsh’s  (Mrs.)  Aubrey,  a Novel,  3 vols.  (pub. 

at  31s.  Cd.)  cloth,  5s.  1854 

Martin  (Thomas)  History  of  the  Town  of 
Thetford,  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  4to.  portrait  and  plates,  edited  by 
R.  Gough,  10s.  1779 

Mattlioei  Paris  Monachis  Albanensis,  Angli 
Historia  Major  a Guilielmo  Conquestore  ad 
ult.  annum  Henrici  III.  folio,  beautiful  copy, 
stamped  pigskin  sides,  leather  back,  26s. 

Tiguri,  1589 

Meirieu  Resume  eomplet  d’ Hygiene  Privee, 
revu  par  Leon  Simon,  l8mo.  Is.  Cd. 

Paris,  1828 

Memoirs  of  Lt  Jos.  Rene  Bellot,  with  his 
Journal  of  a Voimge  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  (pub.  at  21s.) 
portrait,  cloth,  8s.  1855 

Memoirs  of  Lord  Viscount  Dundee;  the  High- 
land Clans  and  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe, 
&c.  12mo.  hf-bd.  2s.  Glasgow,  1818 

Metz’s  Elements  of  Drawing  the  Human  Fig- 
ure, oblong  folio,  19  plates,  (pub.  at  ^£2.  2s.) 
10s.  6d. 

One  of  the  best  elementary  works  on  the  subject. 
Miller  (John)  Bampton  Lectures,  8vo.  hf-bd. 
calf,  2s.  6d.  1817 
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Milman's  (Eev,  H.  H.)  Poetical  Works,  3 vols. 
12mo.  M-bd.  calf  gilt,  marbled  edges,  18s. 

1839 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,  Samson 
Agonistes,  and  Minor  Poems,  from  tlie  Text 
of  John  Newton,  with  Life,  2 vols.  royal  8vo. 
a beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  line 
coj)y,  in  old  gilt  calf,  19s. 

Birmingham,  Baskerville,  1760 

^Tissale  flinxrantxmn  seu  Misse  Peculiares 
Valde  Devote,  4to.  black  letter;  fine  speci- 
men of  printing  in  red  and  black  inks; 
original  bds  excessively  rare,  25s. 

Nuremberg  Hieron.  Hoeltzel,  1507 
Missalo  Eomanum,  Bee  ante  under  Manuscripts. 

Montfaucon’s  Travels  from  Paris  to  Italy,  8vo. 

plates,  4s.  1712 

Moore  (Hugh)  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from 
various  Authors  in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  with  English  Translations,  post 
8vo.  (pub,  at  12s  in  bds.)  hf  bd.  cf.  5s.  1831 
Moses  (Henry)  Gallery  of  Pictures  painted  bj' 
Benjamin  West,  folio,  16  line  plates  in  out- 
line, (pub.  at  £S.  3s.)  hf-bd.  12s.  1811 

Moule’s  (Thomas)  Essay  on  the  Roman  Villas 
of  the  Augustan  Age,  their  Architectural 
Disposition  and  Enrichments,  8vo.  2 plates, 
and  woodcuts,  (pub.  at  14s.)  4s.  1833 

Mundy  (Captain)  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches, 

being  the  Journal  of  a Tour  in  India,  2 vols. 
8vo.  16  spirited  etchings  and  9 woodcuts, 
(pub.  at  30s  unbound)  hf-bd.  russia,  marble 
edges,  16s.  1833 

A most  amusing  work  on  the  wild  sports  of  India. 
Mundy  (Lt.  Col.  G.  C.)  Our  Antipodes ; Resi- 
dence and  Rambles  in  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies, with  a Glimpse  of  the  Gold  Fields ; 3 
vols.  8vo.  best  edition,  with  plates,  (pub.  at 
^2.  2s.)  cloth,  18s.  , 1852 

One  of  the  best  works  on  these  Colonies. 
Musee  de  Fkance,  La  Galeeie,  tubliee  par 

FiLHOL  ET  EEDIGEE  PAR  JoSEPH  La  VaLLEE, 

10  vols.  ro3^al  8vo.  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
■very  beautifid  Engravings,  fine  Brilliant  Impres- 
sions, in  the  original  French  hoards,  ^10.  10s. 

This  is  a remarkably  cheap  copy  of  this  superb 
book,  which  exhibits  the  Collection  of  Paintings 
formed  by  Napoleon  I.  and  contained  in  the  Louvre, 
previous  to  its  dispersion  by  the  Allies,  in  1815;  the 
subscription  price  was  £40. 

Neill’s  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
12mo.  (pub.  at  6s.)  cloth.  Is.  6d.  Edinb.  1838 
Newcastle  Chap  Books — History  of  Earl  Der- 
weutwater;  Lambton  and  Laidley  worms  ; 
James  Allan  the  Northumberland  Piper; 


Newcastle  Songster,  5 nos.  of  local  Songs  ; 
Sir  Robt.  Bewick  and  the  Laird  Graham  ; 
Berkshire  Ladj's’  Garland  ; Long  Pack  ; 
History  of  Tj’nemouth,  its  Priory  and  Castle ; 
the  Constant  Lovers ; the  Bloodj'  Gardener ; 
Daft  Watt3'’s  ramble  to  Carlisle ; the  Factor’s 
Garland ; Sir  James  the  Rose ; Life  of  David 
Haggart  the  Murderer;  History  of  Storrey 
Bowes  ; History  of  Carlisle  with  Gretna 
Green  Excursions ; the  Explosion  at  Walls- 
end  Colliery;  Exploits  of  George  Bucharran 
the  King’s  Fool  ; Cumberland  Hodge  and 
Brimstone  Harry;  the  Devils  Apology  for 

abusing  Mr.  C ; Hermit  of  Warkswoidh; 

History  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  the  Young 
Chevalier;  in  1 vol.  12mo.  half  morocco,  urr- 
cut,  gilt  top  edges,  8s. 

The  same  collection  to  the  History 

of  Carlisle,  inclusive,  in  1 vol.  12mo.  hf-mor- 
rocco,  gilt  top  edges,  6s. 

New  Testament  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin,  bj-  Theod  : Beza,  with  Summaries 

and  Expositions,  by  Gamer  and  Loseier, 
Englished  hy  L.  Tornson,  together  with  the 
annotations  of  F.  Junius  upon  the  Revela- 
tions of  St.  John,  4to.  calf,  6s.  1599 

Notions — Analecta  or  Collection  of  some  of 
the  Choicest  Notions,  extracted  from  more 
than  40  Authors,  &c.  8vo.  3s.  1693 

Northamptonshire— Clare  (John  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant)  Village  Minsti’el,  and 
other  Poems,  2 vols.  12mo.  portrait,  hf-bd. 
russia,  4s.  6d.  1821 

History  and  Descripton  of  Burghley  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  8vo.  uncut, 
3s.  1797 

Northumberland — Hutchinson’s  (W.)  View  of 
Northumberland  with  an  Excursion  to  the 
Abbej^  of  Mailross,  2 vols.  4to.  plates,  an 
original  subscription  copy  with  the  extra 
sheets,  uncut,  scarce,  ^2.  10s. 

Newcastle,  1778 
Life  of  James  Allen  the  celebrated  North- 
umberland Piper,  with  a full  desolption 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Gipsy 
Tribes,  collected  from  genuine  sources  bj^ 
James  Thompson,  with  notes  by  E.  Mac- 
kenzie, 8vo,  portrait  and  plates,  bj^  R. 
Cruikshank,  9s.  6d.  Newcastle,  1828 

Figures  in  Rhjnnes  or  Metrical  Computa- 
tions Addressed  to  Northumbrians,  by  H. 
R.  12mo.  3s.  Newcastle,  1814 

See  Ante  Newcastle. 

Nottinghamshire — Rastall  (W.  Dickinson)  His- 
tory of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
Church  of  Southwell,  4to.  fine  plates,  hf- 
bd.  calf,  10s.  6d.  1787 

Dedicated  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  York. 
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The  same,  4to.  new  edition,  re-written  by  the 
Author,  who  had  dropped  the  name  of 
Rastall,  portrait  and  plotes,  uncut,  new, 
10s.  6d.  1801 

Novelle,  La  Signora  di  Monza  Storia  del 
Sicoli  XVII,  3 Yols.  I'hno.  cloth,  5s. 

Venezia,  18:19 

Ogilby’s  England  Exactly  Described,  8vo. 

maps,  3s.  171C 

Oliphant’s  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West,  8vo. 

plates,  (pub,  at  14s.)  cloth,  5s.  1855 

Outlines  of  History,  J2mo.  vignette  title,  hf-bd. 

calf  gilt,  3s.  1830 

Owen  (.John)  Divine  Originall  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Integrity  and  Puritj'  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Text  of  them  ; pro  sacris 
Scripturis  adv.  hujus  temporis  Fanaticos  &c. 
in  1 vol.  12mo.  3s.  (id.  Oxford,  1658 — 59 
Parkhurst’s  (.John)  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament,  8vo.  portrait, 
hf-russia,  6s.  1825 

Parris  (E.  T.)  Gems  of  Beautj',  displayed  in 
Twelve  Highly  Finished  Engravings,  with 
Illustrations  in  Verse  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,  royal  4to.  8s.  1836 

Twelve  of  Parris’  happiest  Pictures. 

Patmore  (P.  G.)  My  Friends  and  Acquain- 
tance,— Memorials,  Mind  Portraits,  and  Per- 
sonal Eecollections  of  Deceased  Celebrities 
of  the  19th  Century,  with  Selections  from 
their  Unpublished  Letters,  3 vols.  8vo.  (pub. 
at  31s.  6d.)  cloth,  new,  7s  6d.  1854 

This  work  drew  upon  its  author  severe  censure 
from  the  press,  for  publishing  the  letters  of  his  cor- 
respondents, as  well  as  for  the  anecdotes  he  tells  of 
his  friends. 

Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnold,  and  Whitby’s  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  7 
vols.  folio,  sound  and  clean  copy,  in  old 
calf,  lettered,  £i.  4s.  1727 — 60 

Paul’s  Crosse  Sermons — Hugget  (Anthony) 
Divine  Anthymeme  of  True  Obedience,  or  a 
Taske  for  a Christian,  preached  at  Paul’s 
Crosse,  10th  Sept.  1615,  small  4to.  5s. 

j King  (Henry)  Sermons  preached  at 

Paul's  Crosse,  25th  Nov.  1621,  on  the  False 
and  Scandalous  Report  of  the  Apostasie  of 
his  Fatlier,  the  Bishop  of  London,  small  4to. 
4s. 

Penn  (William  Quaker')  England’s  Present  In- 
terest Discovered,  with  honour  to  the  Prince 
and  Safety  to  the  People,  4to.  rare,  7s.  6d. 

1675 

Pennant  (Thos.)  'Tours  in  Wales,  with  notes, 
3 vols.  8vo.  newly  bound  in  half  calf  gilt, 
(but  wants  the  plates)  7s.  6d.  1810 


Pei'cy,  .\necdotes,  20  vols.  12mo.  old  gilt  calf, 
gold  borders,  jurb.  at  £b.  in  cloth,  only 
Tl.  18s.  1823 

A most  favourite  set  of  books,  irow  becoming  scarce. 

Perrin  (.John  Paul,  of  I.ion)  Luther’s  Forerun- 
ners, or  a Cloud  of  Witnesses  Deposing  for 
the  Protestant  Faith,  gathei'ed  together  in 
the  History  of  the  Waldensos  and  Albigen- 
ses,  Englished  by  Samson  Leonard,  small 
4to.  the  portrait  of  the  Translator,  mounted, 
rare,  T2.  2s.  1624 

This  is  the  same  Work  as  that  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Bloody  Kage  of  that  Great  Anti-Christ  of  Korae 
against  the  'True  Church  of  Christ,”  with  the  latter 
title  cancelled  ; the  portrait  is  of  extreme  scarcity,  it 
being  most  generally  cut  out  to  illustrate  Granger. 

Petrie  (Alexander)  Compendious  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  year  600  un- 
til 1600,  shewing  her  Deformation  and  Re- 
formation, folio,  both  parts  complete,  very 
scarce,  18s.  Hague  [Holland)  1662 

Phillips  (G.  F.)  Principles  of  Effect  and  Co- 
lour, as  applicable  to  Landscape  Painting, 
oblong,  4to.celoured  plates,  (pub.  at  Tl.  Is.) 
bds.  6s 

Pilkington’s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  edited  by 
Fuseli,  4to.  hf.bd.  1.3s.  1805 

Pirrie’s  (W.)  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, thick,  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  1852 

Pitman’s  (J.  R ) Course  of  Sermons  for  the 
Year,  intended  for  Families  and  Schools,  2 
vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  18s.)  bds.  5s.  6d.  1825 

Plays ; Modesn  British  Drama,  edited  by  Sir 
. Walter  Scott,  5 vols.  royal  8vo.  vignette  ti- 
tles (pub.  at  £5.  10s.)  calf,  £2.  5s.  1811 

Plutai'ch’s  Lives,  with  Supplemental  A'olume, 
9 vols.  8vo.  red  and  black  titles,  frontisx)ieces 
and  plates,  sound  copy,  in  old  calf  gilt,  24s. 

Tonson,  1727-37 

Political  Primer,  or  Road  to  Public  Honours, 
post  8vo.  2s.  1826 

Pope’s  (Alexander)  Works,  with  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  and  Notes  by  Rev.  G.  Croly,  4 
vols.  12mo.  portrait  and  vignettes,  hf-bd.  calf 
gilt,  10s.  6d.  1835 

Pott  (Jos.  Holden,  present  B'lshop  of  Exeter) 
Course  of  Sermons  for  Sundays  throughout 
the  year,  2 vols.  8vo.  (pub,  at  21s.)  bds. 
scarce,  10s.  1818 

Preston’s  (.John)  Works,  viz.  Breast  Plate  of 
Faith  and  Love,  18  Sermons ; Life  Etei-nal, 
or  the  Divine  Essence  and  Attributes,  18 
Sermons;  Saints’  Qualification;  the  New 
Creatm-e,  or  Sanctification,  &c.  2 vols.  4to. 
last  leaf  of  table  wanting,  else  good  copy,  in 
old  calf,  portrait,  18s.  1634 

Preston  was  a very  Popular  Preacher  of  his  day, 
and  his  w’orks  were  several  times  reprinted ; this  is 
the  fifth  edition. 
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Prior’s  Works,  viz.  History  of  Iiis  own  time, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Translations, 
2 vols.  8vo,  portrait  and  fontispiece,  printed 
for  the  Editor,  old  calf,  8s.  1740 

Protectorate — ^Articles  of  Agreement  between 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Netherlands’  Go- 
vernment, ill  Dutch,  with  two  other  Dutch 
Tracts  of  the  period,  2s.  6d.  1051-54 

Psalterium  Davidis,  8vo.  black  letter;  a very 
rare  and  early  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp, 
without  date;  on  the  title  is  a woodcut  of 
David  playing  the  harp,  and  on  the  last  leaf, 
a woodcut  of  St.  Geoi-ge  and  the  Dragon;  in 
velvet,  gilt  edges,  Tl.  8s. 

Antverpie,  per  me  Joanem  Ghelen,  s.  a. 

Pyle’s  Paraphrase  on  the  A(!ts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles,  being  a Supplement  to 
Clarke’s  Paraphrase,  2 vols.  8vo  calf,  5s. 

1795 

Quarterly  Review,  from  its  Commencement,  in 
1809,  to  March  1850,  86  vols.  8vo  including 
the  vol.  of  Indices,  hf-bd.  calf,  .£9  9s. 

Queen  Victoria,  from  Her  Birth  to  Her  Bridal, 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  plates,  (pub.  at  21s  ) cloth, 
6s.  1840 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  thick  folio, 
maps,  but  wants  title  and  portrait,  else  fine 
clean  copy,  8s. 

Ray’s  (J.)  Collection  of  English  Proverbs ; 
also,  the  Most  Celebrated  Scotch,  Italian, 
Fi’ench,  Spaniah,  &c.  together  with  a Collec- 
tion of  English  Local  Words,  &c.  8vo.  neat 
copy,  6s.  1742 

Reach  (Angus)  Claret  and  Olives ; The  Garon- 
ne to  the  Rhone,  post  8vo.  woodcuts,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  1852 

Read’s  (C.  Rudston)  What  I Heard,  Saw,  and 
Did,  at  the  Australian  Gold  Fields,  8vo. 
plates,  (pub.  at  J 2s.)  cloth.  6s.  1853 

Rejected  Articles  — Papers  in  the  Styles  of 
Charles  Lamb,  Cobbett,  Horace  and  James 
Smith,  Hazlitt,  &c.  post  8vo  3s.  6d.  1826 

Rhine,  The,  its  Lays  and  Legends,  by  J.  R. 
Planche,  royal  4to.  18  Lithographic  Views  of 
the  River  between  Mayence  and  Cologne, 
(pub.  at  25s.)  cloth,  8s.  6d.  1825 

Robinson’s  ( W.)  Analysis  of  the  Criminal 
Statutes,  12mo.  calf.  Is.  6d.  1829 

Roscoe’s  (Henry)  Lives  of  Eminent  British 
Lawyers,  12mo.  vignette  portraits,  hf-bd. 
calf  gilt,  3s.  6d.  1830 

Roscoe’s  (Thomas)  Tourist  in  Italy,  illus- 
trated from  Di-awings  by  J.  D.  Harding,  2 
vols.  roj’al  8vo.  50  India  proof  impressions, 
large  paper,  (pub,  at  T3.  3s  j whole  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  2 Is.  1832 — 38 


Rowe  (N.)  Plays,  2 vols.  12mo.  hf-calf,  3s. 

Tonson,  1736 

Sanderson  (Bishop  of  Lincoln)  Reason  and 
Judgment;  or  Special  Remarques  on  the 
Life  of  the  Renowned  Dr.  Sanderson ; to- 
gether with  his  Judgments  for  Settling  the 
Church,  small  4to.  scarce,  8s.  Oxford,  1633 

Sanderson  (Win.)  Histoiy  of  the  Lives  and 
Reigns  of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her 
Son  and  Successor  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
and  I.  of  England,  folio,  with  the  rare  por- 
trait of  Mary,  by  Gaywood,  very  neat  copy, 
in  calf,  12s.  1656 

Salvo  (Marquis  de)  Travels  in  the  Year  1806, 
from  Italy  to  England  ; containing  the  parti- 
culars of  the  liiberation  and  Flight  of  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith  from  the  hands  of  the  French 
Police,  &c.  12mo.  portrait,  2s.  6d.  1807 

Savil  (Heni-ici)  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptures 
post  Bedam  Prascipui  ex  Vet.  Cod.  MSS. 
editi;  cont.  Willielmi  Malmsburiensis  Libri 
XI.  Henrici  Huntingdoniensis  Libri  VIII. 
Rogeri  Hovedeni  annales;  Ethelwerdi  Chro- 
nicon  and  Ingulphi  Abbatis  Croylandensis 
Historia,  folio,  best  edition,  fine  copy,  in 
vellum,  £2.  19s.  Franco/,  1601 

Scholar  Armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time; 
a Collection  of  Tracts  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  Civil  Government,  2 vols.  8vo.  hf-bd. 
lettered,  8s.  6d.  1795 

Scott’s  (Sir  Waltei')  Novels,  with  all  his  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  and  with  Life  bj^  Lock- 
hart, 6 vols.  ro3’al  8vo  portraits  and  plates, 
including  the  Comic  Illustrations  of  George 
Cruikshank,  newly  bound  in  hf-calf,  full  gilt 
backs,  contents  lettered,  a very  cheap  set, 
^3.  13s.  6d.  1852 

Scrapiana,  or  Elegant  Extracts  of  Wit,  12mo. 
fifth  edition,  546  pp.  hf-bd.  calf,  5s.  1824 

Selden’s  (John)  Table  Talk,  second  edition, 
8vo.  fine  portrait  by  W.  Dolle,  inserted,  3s. 

1696 

Sermons — Gibson  (Bishop  of  London)  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  Lincoln  and  London, 
Autograph  MS.  folio,  28  pp.  very  closely 
written.  12s. 

A Volume  of  Twenty-two  Fast  Sermons, 

pre.ached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1647 — 48,  thick  small  4to.  5s. 

Sermons  by  Thirty-nine  Living  Divines  of 
the  Chui-ch  of  England,  8vo.  4s.  6d.  1840 

Strickland’s  (John)  God’s  Work  of  Mercy  in 
Sion’s  Miseiy,  preached  Dec.  27th,  1643  ; 
Hesketh’s  Sermon  before  the  Lord  Maj'or, 
9th  Sept.  1684;  Bishop  of  Chichester’s,  at 
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St.  Mildred’s  Poultry,  3rd  January,  1697; 
and  3 others  : 6 sermons,  small  4to.  3s.  6d. 
Seymour’s  (H.  D.)  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  8vo.  plates,  (pub.  at 
14s.)  cloth.  Os.  6d.  1855 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  with  Life,  Glossary,  and 
Indices,  and  List  of  Various  Readings,  8 
vols.  12mo.  hf-bd.  uncut,  12s.  Edinh.  1753 

Plays,  with  Life,  and  Notes  by  vari- 
ous Commentators,  and  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  others,  8 vols.  8vo.  old  gilt  calf,  10s. 

Tonson,  1705 

Skelton’s  Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire,  from 
Drawings  by  Mackenzie ; folio,  tine  plates 
and  vignettes,  (pub.  at  ^10.  10s.)  uncut, 
£2.  2s.  1823 

Smith’s  (Horace)  Brambletj-e  House,  or  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads,  2 vols.  l2mo.  por- 
traits and  vignettes,  hf-bd.  calf  gilt,  6s. 

Midsummer  Medley  for  1830;  a 

Series  of  Comic  Tales,  &c.  2 vols.  12mo. 
titles  mended,  hf-russia,  4s.  1830 

Smith’s  (Sir  James  Edward)  English  Flora,  4 
vols.  8vo.  newly  hf-bd.  calf  gilt,  ^1.  Is. 

1824—30 

Smith’s  (William)  New  Voyage  to  Guinea; 
desci'ibing  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  the  Natural  History,  &c. 
of  the  Country,  8vo.  plates,  5s.  1744 

Smollett  (Tobias)  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Descent  of  Julius  Cresar  to 
the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  1748;  13 
vols.  8vo.  maps  and  plates,  26s.  1758 

Another  copy,  15  vols.  8vo.  1758 

Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  this  work  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise;  he  says,  it  is  “ written  with  un- 
common spirit  and  correctness  of  language.”  It  is 
said  that  20,000  copies  were  disposed  of  in  less  than 
a month  after  its  first  appearance. 

/See  NicJiol’s  Literary  Anecdotes. 

Plays  and  Poems,  8vo.  calf,  3s.  1796 

Humphrey  Clinker,  Roderick  Random,  and 
Peregrine  Pickle,  4 vols.  12mo.  with  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  by  T.  Roscoe;  and  por- 
trait and  illustrations  by  C.  Cruikshank, 
15s.  1831 

Somerville’s  (W.)  The  Chase,  a Poem;  with 
Life  of  the  Author,  b}^  E.  Topham,  12mo. 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  by  Scott, 
after  Sartorius,  (pub.  at  10s.  6d.)  uncut, 
2s.  6d.  1804 

Southey’s  (Robt ) Rodei-ick  the  Last  of  the 
Goths,  2 vols.  green  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
panelled  sides,  6s.  6d.  1816 

Lives  of  British  Admirals,  with  Intro- 
ductory View'  of  the  Naval  History  of  Eng- 
land, 5 vols.  12mo.  vignettes,  cloth,  15s.  1833 


Spelman  (Sir  Henry)  Villare  Anglicum ; or 
View  of  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages 
in  England,  8vo.  clean  copy,  3s.  1678 

Sportixg. — Sporting  Magazine,  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1793,  to  July,  1838,  inclusive, 
91  vols.  8vo.  numerous  beautiful  plates, 
wiiole  bound  in  calf,  full  gilt  backs,  a fine 
uniform  set,  .£12.  12s. 

A very  cheap  copy — not  the  price  of  the  binding ! ! 
The  last  volume  is  in  numbers,  unbound. 

The  New'  Sporting  Magazine,  from  May,  183 1, 
to  June,  1843,  25  vols.  8vo.  numerous  fine 
plates  and  woodcuts,  uncut,  cloth  lettered, 
£3.  10s 

Contains  a fund  of  amusing  sporting  tales,  as  well 
as  information  relating  to  sporting  matters. 

Adventures  in  the  New  World,  or  Days  and 
Nights  of  Moose  Hunting  in  the  Pino 
Forrests  of  Acadia,  by  Lieut.  Campbell 
Hardy,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  (pub.  at  21s.) 
plates,  cloth,  9s.  1855 

Baker’s  (S.  W.)  Eight  Years  Wanderings  in 
Ceylon,  8vo.  coloured  plates,  (pub.  at  15s.) 
cloth,  8s.  6d.  1855 

Stud  Book  1808  to  1853,  inclusive,  7 vols. 

8vo.  (pub.  at  £8.  3s.)  calf,  £5.  5s. 

Sets  of  this  Book  have  become  very  scarce,  they  are 
very  seldom  met  with  at  sales,  and  the  price  so  high 
and  the  sale  so  limited  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  those  volumes  being  reprinted,  which  are  now  out 
of  print. 

'Turf  Register  and  Sportsman  and  Breeder’s 
Stud  Book,  containing  the  Pedigrees  and 
Performances  of  Racers  and  Stallions,  &c. 
by  William  Pick,  (of  the  York  Herald,') 
2 vols.  8vo.  very  neat  and  clean  copy,  in 
calf  gilt,  10s.  York,  1803 

Sportsman’s  Cabinet,  a Correct  Delineation 
of  the  Canine  Race,  2 vols.  4to.  fine  proof 
impi'essions  of  the  beautiful  plates  by 
J.  Scott,  from  drawings  by  Reinagle,  R.A. 
a very  beautiful  work,  whole  russia,  mar- 
bled edges  and  gold  borders,  38s. 
Spui’stow’s  (Wra.)  Spiritual  Chj-mist,  and  'The 
Wiles  of  Satan,  2 books  in  1 vol.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

1666 

Staffordshire. — Bynn’s  (Richd.  Rector  of  Chea- 
dle,J  Visitation  Sermon,  “ Office  of  the  Minis- 
try Accounted  for,”  preached  in  Stafford,  8th 
Oct.  1701,  sm  4to.  Is. 

Statutes  w’hich  have  been  made  in  the  Time  of 
the  Most  Victorious  Reigne  of  Kynge  Henrie 
the  Eyght,  with  Index,  also  those  of  the 
Reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  1 thick  vol.  folio, 
blaAi  letter,  slightly  water-stained,  else  fine 
clean  cop}',  in  the  original  stamped  binding, 
30s.  I.ondon,  Th.  Berthelet,  1551 
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Staveley’s  (Thos.)  Romisli  Horseleech,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Intolerable  Charge  of  Popeiy  to 
this  Nation,  &c.  with  an  Essay  on  the  King’s 
Supremacy,  12mo.  scarce,  5s.  1G74 

Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey  through  France 
and  Italy,  ]2mo.  plates  by  Stothard,  (;alf, 
2s.  6d.  1801 

Stirling’s  (William)  Velasquez  and  his  Works, 
12mo.  3s.  1855 

Storei’’s  (James)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Cathedral  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  4vols, 
8vo.  very  fine  oi'iginal  impressions  of  the  256 
beautiful  engravings,  uncut,  38s.  1814 — 19 

Pugin  makes  honourable  mention  of  this  work,  and 
says  it  is  both  faithful  in  drawing,  and  correct  in  de- 
tail. 

Suffolk. — Description  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
and  its  Envii'ons  ten  miles  round,  8vo.  plates 
of  40  Churches,  lif-bd.  calf,  marbled  edges, 
scarce,  10s.  1827 

Surtees’  (Robt.)  History  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  4 vols.  folio, 
portraits  and  plates,  bds.  uncut,  .£21. 

1816—40 

SuETEES  Society’s  PuBLic.iTioNS.  — Reginald 
Monachi  Dunelmensis  deadmirandis  Beati 
Cuthberti  Vertutibus,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  1835 

Wills  and  Inventories,  illustrative  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  &c.  of  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England,  from  the  1 1th  cen- 
tuiy,  8vo.  15s.  1835 

The  Townley  Mysteries,  8vo.  12s.  1836 

Testamenta  Eboracensia,  or  Wills  registered 
at  York,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Man- 
ners, &c.  of  the  Province  of  York,  8vo. 
scarce,  21s.  1836 

Sanctuarium  Dunelmense  et  Sanctuarium 
Beverlacense,  8vo.  15s.  1837 

The  Priory  of  Finchale,  Co.  Durham,  The 
Charters,  Inventories,  and  Rolls  of ; 8vo. 
15s.  1837 

of  Colclingham,  Correspondence, 

Inventories,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  15s.  1841 

Liber  Vitae  Ecclesiae  Dunelmensis,  nec  non 
Obituaria  diu  Ejusdem  Ecclesiaj,  8vo.  8s. 

1841 

Correspondence  of  Robert  Bowes,  of  Aske, 
Esq.,  Ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  Court  of  Scotland,  8vo.  13s.  1842 

Swedenborg. — Clowes’  Dialogues  on  the  Writ- 
ings of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  8 other 
tracts  in  1 vol.  12mo.  hf-cf.  2s.  1795,  &c. 

Swift’s  (Dean)  Wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders, 
a Description  of  the  Birth,  Education,  Ijearn- 
ing,  &c.  of  mine  A 1721 : The  Blunder- 


ful Blunder  of  Blunders,  in  answer  to  the 
above ; All  tlie  Wonders  of  the  World  Out- 
Wondered,  the  Prophecies  of  Ferdinando 
Albumazarides,  &c.  3 tracts,  rare,  5s.  1722 

Tasso  (Torquato)  Aniinta  Favola  Boschereccia 
oui  per  la  Prima  Volta  olla  sua  Vera  Lezione 
ridotta  (dall’  abate  Serapi)  royal  4to.  red 
morocco,  by  Kalthoeber,  12s. 

Grisopoli  Bodoni,  1789 
Tate’s  (W.)  Modern  Cambist,  or  Manual  of 
Foreign  Exchanges,  &c.  8vo.  (pub.  at  10s.  6d.) 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  1830 

Terentii  Comoedia  Sex,  the  Six  Comedies  of 
Terence,  with  Ordo  Verborum,  the  Phrases 
Englished,  with  a Vocabulary  and  Parsing 
Table  at  the  end,  by  John  Stirling,  cf.  3s.  6d. 

1739 

'Theati'e  of  Wit,  or  a Banquet  of  the  Muses ; a 
Collection  of  pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  en- 
graved throughout  on  copperplates,  with  a 
portrait  at  the  head,  4to.  23  leaves  onlj%  2s. 

1746 

Thirlwall’s  (Bishop  of  St.  D.avid’s)  Flistoiy  of 
Greece,  7 vols.  12mo.  vignette  titles,  hf-calf 
gilt,  marbled  edges,  18s.  J 835-40 

Thompson’s  Seasons,  Stockdale’s  edition,  royal 
8vo.  portrait  and  plates,  wants  title,  else  good 
copy,  in  calf,  2s. 

Tom  Tel — 'Troth’s  Come  to  Towne  Again  with 
his  Humours;  containing,  a Rope  for  a Pa- 
rat;  a Bable  for  a Foole ; a Springe  for  a 
Woodcocke,  and  a Snare  for  a Fox;  collect- 
ed and  published  to  make  Honest  and  Wise 
Men  Meny,  or  Fools  and  Knaves  Mad,  small 
4to.  very  rare,  13s.  6d.  1643 

Towerson’s  (Gabriel)  Explication  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  4 vols.  in  2,  folio,  uncut, 
in  old  calf,  14s.  1685 

Townsend  (George)  Old  and  New  Testament 
arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,  so  as  to  be  read  as  one  connected 
Histoiy  in  the  words  of  the  authorized 
Translation,  with  coj)ious  Indices,  4 vols. 
8vo.  calf  gilt,  marbled  edges,  3Is.  6d.  1827 

Tbacts — Theatri  Oxon.  Encaenia,  1677  ; Orders, 
Votes,  Debates  and  Conferences  of  the 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  relating  to 
and  concerning  the  Earl  of  Dauby,  (the 
Duke  of  Leeds  Family)  and  the  other  Five 
Lords  in  the  Tower ; also  the  Debates,  &c. 
concerning  the  Bishops’  Sitting  and  Voting 
in  Criminal  Cases,  1679 ; the  last  Speeches 
of  the  Five  Notorious  Traitors  and  Jesuits, 
Thomas  WTiite,  alias  Whitbread,  William 
Harcourt,  alias  Harrison,  John  Guvan,  alias 
Gawen,  Anthoiy'  Turner,  and  John  Fen- 
wick, executed  at  Tyburn,  June  20th,  1679  ; 
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tlie  Great  Point  of  Succession  Discussed, 
(supposed  b}'  Dr.  Brady)  1081  ; tlie  Ques- 
tion Resolved  the  Right  of  Subjects  to  take 
up  Anns  against  their  King,  &c.  I(i81 ; Trial 
' of  the  Sherili's  of  London  and  others,  for  a 
Riot  during  the  Election  of  Sheritfs,  1083 ; 
the  Confession  of  James  Hollowaj’,  executed 
for  High  Treason,  April  30,  1084;  James 
II. ’s  Declaration  for  Libertj'^  of  Conscience, 
1088;  Layman’s  Reasons  for  Joining  Mode- 
rate Dissenters,  1704;  The  Parallel,  or  Per- 
secution of  Protestants;  Shortest  ^Yay  to 
Prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland, 
1705;  .Tudgment  and  Decree  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  against  certain  Pernicious 
Books,  &c.  Destructive  to  the  Persons  of 
Princes,  &c.  1083;  The  same  against  a Book 
called  The  Nahed  Gospel,  1690  ; A Full  An- 
swer to  the  Depositions  concerning  the  Birth 
of  the  Pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  with 
Plan  of  St.  James’  Palace,  1089;  Mrs.  Behn’s 
Congratidatory  Poem  on  Arrival  of  Queen 
klary,  1089  ; Letter  to  the  Three  Absolvers, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  Snett;  Re- 
flections on  the  Papers  Delivered  bj^  Sir 
John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Parkyns  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  London,  &c.  at  Tyburn,  1096 ; 
Characters  of  the  Roj'al  Famil}^  Ministers 
of  State,  and  other  Official  Persons  in  the 
French  Court,  &c.  1705  ; folio,  an  interesting 
vol.  of  Historical  Tracts,  14s. 

Trials.  Oxfordshire — Tryal  of  Mary  Blandy 
for  the  Murder  of  her  Father,  at  Henley- 
on-Thames,  bj'  Poison,  8vo.  2s.  1752 

Somerset — Tryal  of  Mrs.  Branch  and  her 
Daughter,  for  the  Murder  of  Jane  Butter- 
worth,  at  Hemiugton,  8vo.  2s.  Duhlin,  1740 

Essex — Genuine  Trial  of  John  Swan  and 
Elizabeth  Jeffries,  for  the  Murder  of  her 
Uncle,  at  Walthamstow,  8vo.  2s. 

Dublin,  1752 

London — Trial  of  Capt.  Edward  Clark,  of 
H.  M.  Ship  Canterbuiy,  for  the  iMurder 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Innes,  of  H.  M.  Ship 
Warwick,  in  a Duel  in  Hyde  Park,  Mar. 
12,  1749,  8vo.  2s.  Dublin,  1750 

The  Three  Ti'ials,  between  Wm.  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Euston  Place,  and  his  Three  Female 
Servants ; including  the  furious  contest 
between  Mr.  Alley  (Counsel)  and  the 
Recorder,  Is. 

lire’s  (Dr.  Andrew)  Dictionaiy  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  IMines,  with  the  Supplement, 
2 vols.  8vo.  upwards  of  1300  engravings  on 
wood,  (pub.  at  4s.)  cloth,  26s.  1839 — 45 

Ursinus’  Summe  of  Christian  Religion,  Eng- 
hshed  bj’  Henry  Parry,  folio,  indifferent 
copy,  hf.calf,  4s.  Od.  1033 

C 


Usserii  (Archiep.)  Annales  Vet.  et  Novi  Testa- 
iiienti,  &c.  acced.  opnscnluin  de  Symbolis ; 
ct  ^■ita,  auctore  'T.  IT.  Smith;  folio,  fine 
portrait,  neat,  in  calf,  best  edition,  9s. 

Genev.  1722 

Vertot — Histoire  des  Bretons  dans  les  Gaules, 
2 vols.  12nio.  neat,  3s.  Od.  Paris,  1720 

Virgil’s  Works,  translated;  adorned  with  Sculp- 
tu]-e  and  illustrated  with  Notes,  by  John 
Ogilly,  folio,  fine  impressions  of  the  por- 
trait bj'  Faithorne,  and  the  plates  bj’  Lom- 
bart,  russia,  14s.  1054 

Voltaire’s  History  of  Charles  XII.  King  of 
Sweden,  portrait,  calf,  2s.  1732 

Waagen’s  (G.  F.)  Works  of  Art  and  Artists  in 
England,  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  (pub.  at  31s  6d.) 
bds.  15s.  1838 

This  work  describes  the  pictures  in  the  Private 
Collections,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  nation. 
It  is  a very  useful  book  to  amateurs. 

Weemse  (.John)  Works;  viz.  Christian  Syna- 
gogue; Nineteen  Divine  Exercitations  ; Ex- 
position of  Moral  Law,  2 vols.  Exposition  of 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  2 vols.  Treatise  of  the 
Four  Degenerate  Sonnes;  together  7 vols.  in 
4,  4to.  hf-bd.  russia,  21s.  1023 — 30 

Weld’s  Auvergne,  Piedmont,  and  Savo}'’,  a 
Summer  Ramble,  post  8vo.  (pub.  at  8s.  6d.) 
cloth,  3s.  1850 

West’s  (Thomas)  Antiquities  of  Fuimess,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  4to.  plates,  9s.  1774 
White’s  (James)  Veterinary  Art,  3 vols.  12mo. 

coloured  plates,  calf  gilt,  8s.  1837 

Whiteside’s  (J.)  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, 5th  edition,  with  additions,  3 vols. 
post  8vo.  (pub.  at  21s.)  portraits,  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  • 1851 

Williams  (John,  Archhj>.  of  York)  — Hacket’s 
(John)  Memorial  offered  to  the  Great  De- 
servings of  John  Williams,  D.  D.  sometime 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
folio,  fine  portrait,  beautiful  copy,  calf  gilt, 
veiy  scarce,  38s.  1693 

Williams  (John,  Anthony  Pasquin)  The  Pin 
Basket  to  the  Children  of  Thespis,  12mo. 
dedicated  to  the  Literary  Fund,  with  a curious 
preface,  attacking  the  literary  characters  of  his 
day,  4s.  1797 

Williams’  (Peter,  of  York)  Transcendancy  of 
Christ’s  Love  towards  the  Children  of  Men, 
8vo.  neat,  5s.  1605 

Dedicated  to  the  author’s  friends  in  York ; presenta- 
tion copy 

Wilson’s  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  8 
vols.  post  Svo.  (pub.  at  31s.  6d.)  cloth,  8s.  Od. 
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Tracts — Civil  War  Tracts.  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances of  Warre,  established  for  the  Better 
Conduct  of  the  Army,  by  his  Excellency 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  &c.  1642 ; Portrait  of 
Charles  I.  by  Stent  inserted;  Serjeant  Major 
James  Chudleigh,  his  Declaration  to  his 
Countrymen,  1643;  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle’s Declaration  for  his  Resolution  for 
Marching  into  Yorkshire,  &c.  1643;  Joyful 
Message  sent  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  concerning 
the  Ships  to  be  sent  from  Holland  to 
Yorke,  &c.  1647 ; Public  Declaration  and 
Solemne  Protestation  of  the  Freemen  of 
England  and  Wales,  against  the  Illegall, 
Intollerable,  Undoing  Grievance  of  Free 
Quarter,  1648;  Call  to  all  the  Souldiers  of 
the  Armie  by  the  Free  People  of  England, 
Justifying  the  Proceedings  of  the  Five 
Regiments,  &c.  1647  ; Jenkins’  (David) 
Apology  for  the  Army,  1647 ; A Vindica- 
tion of  Kings  and  Nobles,  by  T.  H.  1647; 
Hampton  Court  Conspiracy,  with  the 
Downfall  of  the  Agitators  and  Levellers ; 

“ More  than  king*catchiDg  herein  you  may  spy, 
King-killing  Hampton  Court  conspiracy” — 1647. 

True  Relation  of  Disbanding  the  Supernu- 
merary Forces,  amounting  to  20,000  Horse 
and  Foot,  1047 ; Proposals  from  9 Regi- 
ments of  Horse  and  7 Regiments  of  Foot, 
for  a Model  of  an  Agreement  of  the  Peo- 
ple for  a Firme  and  Present  Peace,  1647 ; 
An  Agreement  of  the  People  for  a Firme 
and  Present  Peace,  &c.  1647 ; The  Case  of 
the  Army  truly  stated,  with  the  Mischiefs 
and  Dangers  that  are  Imminent,  and  Suit- 
able Remedies  Proposed  by  the  Regi- 
ments of  Horse,  &c.  A Word  for  the  Armie 
and  Two  Words  for  the  Kingdome,  to 
Cleare  the  One  and  Cure  the  Other, 
Forced  in  much  Plainesse  and  Brevity 
from  their  Faithful  Servant  Hugh  Peters, 
1647 ; A Woi'd  to  Mr.  Peters  and  Two 


CATALOGUE  of  an  INTEREST- 
ING COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS, 
PRINTED  AND  MANUSCRIPT, 
(TOGETHER  WITH  A FEW 
PRINTS!  RELATING  TO  THE 

COUNTY  OF  YORK. 


Words  for  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom, 
1647 ; A Religious  Retreat  Sounded  to  a 
Religious  Ai-mie,  1647 ; The  Hypocrites 
Unmasking,  or  a Cleare  Discovei-y  of  the 
Grosse  Hypocrisy  of  the  Officers  and 
Agitators  in  the  Aimy,  concerning  their 
Pretended  Forwardness,  &c.  with  Letter's 
to  Generali  Cromwell,  March  30,  1647, 
and  Col.  Robert  Hammond’s  Unreason- 
able Propositions  to  the  Parliament,  and 
some  Brief  Observations  concerning  Sir 
Hardresse  Waller  and  the  late  Lord  Lisle, 
late  Governour  of  Ireland,  1647 ; Machi- 
vilian  Cromwellist  and  Hypocritical  Perfi- 
dious New  Statist,  Discovering  the  Most 
Detestable  Falsehood,  Dissimulation,  and 
Machivilian  Practices  of  Cromwel  and  his 
Confederates,  &c.  1648;  Quaerees  on  the 
Proposals  of  the  Officers  of  the  Armie  to 
the  Parliament,  &c.  1659  ; The  Declara- 
tion and  Proclamation  of  the  Army  of 
God,  &c.  1659 ; The  Armies’  Declaration 
Examined,  and  Compared  with  theirs  of 
May  6 and  12,  &c.  1659  ; Declaration  of 
the  Officers  and  Ar-mies  against  the  Eleven 
Impeached  Members,  &c.  1647 ; The  Total 
and  Finall  Demands  from  the  Agitators 
and  the  Army,  &c.  1647 ; Full  Vindication 
and  Answer  of  the  Eleven  Accused  Mem- 
bers, &c.  1647;  in  one  vol.  small  4to  whole 
bound  in  pale  russia,  gilt  borders  and 
edges,  a collection  of  rare  Tracts,  ^£2.  2s. 

The  True  Proceedings  of  the  Severall  Coun- 
ties of  Yorke,  Coventry,  Portsmouth, 
Cornewall,  &c.  small  4to.  4s.  6d.  1642 

Most  Welcome  News  from  York,  a True 
Relation  of  What  Happened  in  York, 
since  His  Majesty’s  Declaration ; An  Ac- 
count of  Lord  Paget’s  Faithful  Services 
for  the  Country ; also  the  Discovery  of  a 
Most  Strange  and  Terrible  Attempt  of 
Mr.  Johnson  in  Darby  against  Mr.  James 
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his  Wife,  in  the  eame  Town,  his  Damn- 
able Design  against  the  of  Darby 

and  the  Discovery  thereof,  5s.  1642 

A Declaration  from  York,  by  Sir  Francis 
Wortley,  Bart  in  Vindication  of  Himself, 
small  4to,  4s.  1642 

His  Majcstj'’s  Declaration  of  the  Causes 
which  Moved  Him  to  Dissolve  the  Last 
Parliament,  small  4to.  hf-bound,  5s.  1640 

His  Majesty’s  Instructions  to  his  Commis- 
sioners of  Array,  for  the  several  Counties 
of  England,  &c.  sm.  4to.  3s.  York,  1642 
His  Majestj^’s  Declaration,  occasioned  by  a 
False  and  Scandalous  Imputation  laid 
upon  His  Majesty  of  an  Intention  of 
Levying  War  against  His  Parliament,  &c. 
small  4to.  4s.  6d.  1642 

The  Presentment  and  Articles  Proposed  by 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  York,  &c. 
witli  His  Majesty’s  Answer,  small  4to.  4s. 

1042 

His  Majesty’s  Speech  to  the  Gentry  of  the 
County  of  Y’orke  attending  His  Majesty 
at  the  City  of  Y'ork,  May  12,  1642,  with 
their  Humble  Answer,  May  12,  together 
with  the  Petition  of  Many  Thousand 
Faithful  and  Peaceably  Affected  Subjects, 
&c.  “ subscribed  with  about  10,000  hands,” 
small  4to.  4s.  1642 

Letter  from  Ferdinaudo,  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir 
Hugh  Cholmley,  Sir  Phillip  Stapleton, 
Sir  Henry  Cholmley,  Committees  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  residing 
at  Yorke,  small  4to.  4s.  6d.  1642 

Advertisements  from  Yorke  and  Beverley, 
small  4to.  4s.  6d.  1 042 

Extract  from  a Letter  from  Yorke,  dated 
Friday  Aug.  5,  1642,  small  4to.  4s.  6d. 
Three  Broadsides ; I.  Votes,  12  July,  1642, 
with  Order  to  Repair  to  Beverley,  &c.  II. 
Jul}'^  14,  1641,  Order  to  the  Shei-iffs  for 
Collecting  the  Tax  for  Disbanding  the 
Armies,  Autograph  of  H.  Elsying,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  black  letteh  ; HI. 
The  Affectionate  Congratulations  of  Many 
Thousands  who  have  been  Engaged  in  the 
Good  Cause,  Living  in  the  Counties  of 
Y'orkshire,  Lancashire,  Lincolnshire,  Dur- 
ham, Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Nor- 
thumberland, &c.  to  Lord  Fleetwood  and 
the  rest  of  the  Council!  of  the  Officers, 
Dee.  1659,  very  scarce,  6s. 

Exact  Account  of  the  Daily  Proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  at  York,  against  the 
late  Hon-id  and  Bloo  ’y  Conspirators, 
•with  Particulars  of  what  lately  Occurred 
in  England,  4to.  3s.  6d.  1633 


His  Majesties  Answer  to  a Book  intituled 
The  Declaration  or  Remonstrance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  the  17th  May, 
small  4to.  4s.  Od.  York,  1643 

His  Majesty's  Message  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament,  Sept.  5,  with  the 
Parliament’s  Answer,  small  4to.  hf-bd. 
3s.  Od. 

The  Sword’s  Apology  and  Necessity  in  the 
Act  of  Reformation,  with  a Further  Ex- 
planation of  the  Prophecy  of  the  White 
King,  together  with  a Most  Lucide  Ex- 
position of  the  First  Prophecie  of  Mother 
Shipton,  &e.  small  4to  7s.  1644 

Second  Discovery  by  the  Northern  Scout  of 
the  Chief  Actions  and  Attempts  of  the 
Malignant  Party  of  Prelates  and  Papists, 
Proctors  and  Doctors  and  Cavaliers,  that 
are  now  Resident  in  the  County  of  Yorke, 
small  4to.  very  rare,  9s.  1643 

Trial  of  Eugene  Aram,  for  the  Murder  of 
Daniel  Clark,  at  Knaresbrough,  fronts. 
Trial  of  Captain  John  Bolton,  of  Bulmer, 
near  Castle  Howard,  for  the  Murder  of 
his  Apprentice  Eliz.  Rainbow  ; Trial  of 
Jonathan  Martin,  for  setting  fire  to  York 
Minster,  March  31st,  1829;  an  Account  of 
the  Fire  at  York  Minster,  and  Life  of 
Jonathan  Martin,  1829 ; an  Account  of  the 
Assassination  of  Spencer  Percival,  by  J.  J. 
Bellingham,  with  his  Trial  and  Execution, 
in  1 vol.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Y’orkshireman’s  (The)  Book,  a Collection  of 
Tales,  Sketches,  and  Dialogues,  &c.  in  the 
Yorkshire  Dialect,  12mo.  fronts.  Is.  1840 

Yorkshire  Anthology.  A Collection  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Ballads,  Poems,  and  Songs, 
relating  to  Yorkshire,  edited  by  J.  O Hal- 
liwell.  Only  100  copies  printed.  £1.  16s. 

Printed  for  private  circulation,  1851. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Men  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  with  others  incidentally  con- 
nected therewith,  forming  a complete 
Body  of  Portrait  Illustrations  of  these 
Counties,  with  some  printed  Memoirs  of 
Noted  Chai-acters,  about  500  portraits, 
neatly  mounted  in  3 vols.  half-morocco, 
printed  title-pages  to  each  volume  ^4  10s. 

County  Histoey. — Allen’s  (Thomas)  New  and 
Complete  History  of  the  County  of  York, 
3 vols.  4to.  large  paper,  proof  impressions 
of  the  plates,  on  India  paper,  (pub.  at 
i£8.  8s.  in  parts)  handsomely  hf-bd.  in  mo- 
rocco, gilt  and  gilt  edges,  £4.  10s.  1828 

A very  desirable,  clean  copy. 
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Bigiacd.  (J210.)  Description  of  the  County  of 
York,  thick  8vo.  25  plates,  (pub.  at  30s.) 
uncut,  10s.  6d. 

This  is  a most  useful  work  for  reference ; the  descrip- 
tions, with  very  few  exceptions,  still  remaining  correct 
at  this  present  time. 

Cooke’s  Topography  of  Yorkshire,  12mo. 
plates,  Is. 

Sketch  of  a Tour  into  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire, &e.  8vo.  fine  copy  in  old  calf,  6s. 

B.  White,  1778 

Schroeder’s  (Henry)  Annals  of  Yorkshire 
from  Earliest  Period  to  Present  Time 
(1852);  2 vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  21s.)  cloth,  5s. 

Grainge’s  Descriptions  of  the  Castles  and 
Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  8vo.  woodcuts,  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  1855 

“ Written  in  a very  pleasing  style,  and  just  the 
sort  of  volume  to  interest  and  amuse  the  Tourist.” 

Nomina  YTllarum  Eboracensium,  or  Index  of 
all  the  Towns  and  Villages  in  the  County 
of  York,  alphaletically  arranged,  8vo.  inter- 
leaved and  filled  with  MS.  additions,  and 
adapted  to  Jefferies’  Map  of  Yorhshire,  7s.  6d. 

York,  1768 

Hargrove’s  Y'orkshire  Gazetteer,  12mo.  map, 
2s.  6d.  1806 

Y’orkshire  Gazetteer,  or  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Yorkshire,  bj^  J.  R.  Clarke,  8vo. 
bds.  5s.  6d.  1828 

Another  Copy,  ef.  gilt,  7s.  6d.  1828 

This  hook  forms  an  index  also  to  Teesdale’s  map  of 
the  county,  and  is  a very  useful  book  of  reference. 

Maps. — Teesdale’s  Nine-Sheet  Map  of  the 
County  of  Yorkshire,  corrected  to  1828, 
mounted  on  linen,  in  single  sheets,  12s. 

Tuke’s  Map  of  Yorkshire,  and  Cooper’s  Map 
of  the  Ainsty  of  York,  with  Index,  the  map> 
coloured  and  mounted,  in  5 divisions,  and  the 
index  haff-hd.  the  whole  fitting  in  a neat  Yto. 
case,  hound  in  calf,  and  lettered,  21s.  1816-31 

Tuke’s  map  is  still  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  ; 
and  to  any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  fill  in 
the  railways,  the  present  copy  might  be  made  an  m- 
valuable  addition  to  any  Yorkshire  home. 

Hobson’s  (W.  C.)  New  Survey  of  York' 
shire,  coloured  in  cloth  case,  with  clasp, 
J3.  13s.  fid.  1848 

Ordnance  Map  of  Y'orkshire  and  its  Imme- 
diate Environs,  mounted  on  cloth,  in  case, 
10s.  fid.  1856 

Plan  qf  the  York  and  Scarborough  Railway, 
reduced  b}'  G.  Dempsey,  mounted  on  cloth 
and  folded  in  a case,  5b.  fid. 


Agricultural  Society’s  General  Statements, 
Award  of  Premiums,  and  Prize  Reports,  for 
the  Years  1838  to  44,  7 parts,  8vo.  8s. 
Contains  papers  on  the  Cultivation  of  Farms, 

Grasses,  with  Analyses,  Turnips,  Soils,  Manures, 

Guano,  Making  of  Eoads  and  Fences,  Draining, 

Rearing  and  Feeding  of  Cattle,  &c.  &c. 

Burton,  Dr.  Jno. — Lister  (Martin)  de  Araneis 
et  de  Coehleis,  4to.  plates,  with  hook-plate,  and 
autograph  of  Dr.  John  Burton,  the  author  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire,  4to. 
6s.  fid.  1678 

Dunlop,  (Mrs.  F.  E.)  Edmond  of  Ryedale  A^ale, 
or  the  Widowed  Bride,  a Poem,  (descriptive 
of  Yorkshire  scenery,)  8vo.  bds.  2s.  fid. 

York,  1822 

Geology. — Phillips’  Geologj^  of  Y’orkshire,  both 
parts  complete,  2 vols.  4to.  bds.  ^2.  10s. 

Geological  Chart  of  Yorkshire, 

coloured  and  mounted  in  case,  8s. 

Young’s  (Rev.  Geo.)  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Y'^orkshire  Coast,  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Plain  of  Y'^ork,  assisted  by 
John  Bird,  Artist,  4to.  best  edition,  plates, 
some  coloured,  30s.  Whitby,  1828 

Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases,  col- 
lected in  YVhitby  and  the  Neighbourhood, 
12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  1855 

Lister  (Thomas,  of  Barnsley,)  Rustic  Wreath, 
Poems,  12mo.  2s.  Leeds,  1834 

ScENEET. — Dajns’  (Edwd.)  Picturesque  Works, 
containing  an  Excursion  thi’ough  the  Prin- 
cipal Parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
with  Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colour- 
ing Landscapes,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  plates,  calf, 
marbled  edges.  Os.  1805 

Rhodes’  (J.)  Y’orkshire  Scenery,  4to.  large 
paper, proof  impressions  of  thel  fine  etchings, 
with  autograph  presentation,  (pub.  at  24s.) 
bds.  7s.  1826 

Nicholson’s  (F.)  Six  Views  of  the  Castles,  &c. 

in  Yorkshire,  3s.  fid.  1822 

Monastic  Ruins  of  Y'orkshire,  illustrated  in 
a Series  of  General  YTews,  Plairs,  Sections, 
and  Details,  from  Drawings  made  express- 
ly for  the  Work,  bj^  William  Richardson, 
Architect,  with  an  Introduction  bj'-  Arch- 
deacon Churton,  and  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices  of  each  Ruin,  12  parts, 
royal  folio,  large  paper  proofs  (!)  coloured 
and  mounted  as  drawings,  (pub.  at  ^£25.  4s.) 
a suheriher’s  set,  quite  fresh,  ^21.  1843-56 

The  same  Work,  small  papier  Cop>y, 

uncoloured,  parts  1 to  8,  (pub.  at  ^8.  8s.) 
very  cheap,  £b. 
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Topogr.\phy. — 

Biiwtiy,  &c.  — Peck  (W.)  Topographical  Ac- 
count of  Bawtry  and  Thorne,  with  the 
^’illages  adjacent,  4to.  with  the  Appendices 
complete,  woodcut  illustrations,  calf,  mar- 
bled edges,  scarce,  21s.  Doncaster,  1813 
Only  100  copies  printed. 

Beverley. — Horrida  Hj’strix,  Sat3-ricon  Cas- 
toreanum  quod  ex  schedis  MS.  deprompsit 
Civis  Beverlacensis,  8vo.  uncut,  3s.  Gd 

Hall,  1826 

“ It  is  well  that  the  author  of  Hj'strix,  whoever  he 
be,  is  dead  and  hiuied : reqidescat  in  pace:  for  none  but 
a dead  man  could  stand  with  impunity  the  spite,  ran- 
cour, bellowing,  and  roaring,  that  is  always  ready  to 
assail  those  who  touch  the  veil  of  the  temple.”  The 
Preliminary  Chapter,  ichich  contains  a violent  attack 
against  Plaralists  and  abuses  in  Church  matters. 
The  whole  performance  is  an  extraordinary  one. 

For  Tracts  realting  to  Beverley,  see  among  the 
first  few  Articles  at  the  head  of  these  Yorkshhe  Books. 

Burlington — Prickett  (Rev.  M.)  Description  of 
the  Prioiy  Church  at  Bridlington,  royal 
8vo.  India  proof  plates,  large  paper,  sub- 
scription cop3',  4s.  Gd.  Cambridge,  1831 
Trial  of  Marmaduke  Prickett,  Attorney,  of 
Burlington,  for  Perjuiy,  8vo.  2s.  181’J 

See  also  Hidl,  Gent’s  History,  dec. 
Catterick  Church,  in  the  County  of  York, 
A CoiTect  Copy  of  the  Contract  for  its 
Building,  dated  1412,  illustrated  with  Re- 
marks and  Notes  by  Rev.  James  Raine, 
Librarian  of  Durham  Cathedral,  4to.  illus- 
trated with  \'d  pi^tdes,  by  A.  Salvin.  Archi- 
tect, very  scarce,  12s. 

Easingwold — Gill’s  (Thos.)  Yallis  Eboracencis, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Easingwold 
and  its  Neighbourhood,  8vo.  plates,  tine 
paper,  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  1852 

Halifax  and  its  Gibbet  Law  placed  in  a True 
Light,  &c.  (bj'  Dr.  Samuel  Midgley)  12mo. 
original  edition,  with  plate  of  the  Gibbet, 
sheep)  as  piublished,  scarce,  5s.  Gd. 

Halifax,  1761 

History  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of, 

with  a Description  of  its  Ancient  Customs, 
Gibbet  Law,  &c.  also,  The  Tragical  Prac- 
tices of  Sir  John  Eland,  of  Eland,  High 
Sherriff  of  the  County,  &c.  8vo.  caprital 
clean  copy,  plates,  calf,  scarce,  10s.  Gd. 

Ilalifax,  1789 

The  author  was  Dr.  Samuel  Midgley. 
Crabtree  (John)  History  of  the  Parish  and 
Vicarage  of  Halifax,  8vo.  plans  and  plates, 
(pub.  21s.)  cloth,  7s,  183G 

Another  Cop}’’,  hf-bd.  morocco, 

9s.  Gd.  1836 


Harrogate — Dr.  Adarrr  Huirter,  on  its  Waters, 
12mo.  Is.  1833 

Er-obishei-’s  Hints  to  Invalids,  on  the  Use 
arrd  Effio'cy  of  the  Water-s,  12mo.  Is.  1842 
Heraldry — Ar-ms  of  Yorkshire  Families — Sea 
post  Yorkshire  MSS. 

Holderness — Thornpsorr’s  (Thos.)  History  of 
the  Church  and  Priory  of  Swirre,  8vo. 
scarce,  Gs.  Gd.  Hull,  1824 

Additions  to  the  History  of  Holderness,  MS. 
bj’  the  late  Rev.  D.  T.  Powell,  of  Totteir- 
Irarn,  with  some  engravings — Irr scrip tion.j  in 
Leeds  Church,  MS.  10s. 

Hull — Hadle}'’s  History  of  Hull,  4to.  plates 
and  map),  13s.  1788 

Gent’s  History  of  the  Ropml  and  Beautiful 
Town  of  Kingston -upon -Hull,  together 
with  some  Account  of  Wlritbj',  Scar- 
borough, Bridlington,  &c.  a beautiful  cojry, 
perfectly  clearr,  folding  plates  and  plarrs, 
with  the  Very  Rare  Portrait  of  Gent,  seat- 
ed with  a music  book  in  his  hand,  inserted, 
in  the  original  binding,  8vo.  rare,  2Gs.  1735 
See  also  among  the  Tracts. 

Tickell  (Rev.  John)  History  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Kingstou-upon-Hull,  &c.,  thick 
4to.  tine  clean  coir}',  folding  plates,  map, 
and  other  plates,  calf,  marbled  edges,  18s. 

1798 

Frost’s  Notices  relative  to  the  Early  History 
of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Hirll,  4to.  prlates, 
tine  copy,  hf-bd.  morocco,  marbled  edges, 
18s.  1827 

Poll-Book  for  the  East-Riding,  4to.  bds,  2s. Gd. 

1831 

His  Majesties  Answer  to  a Prirrted  Book 
entitled  A Rernorrstrance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  May  2G,  1642,  concernirrg  the 
Business  of  Hull,  &c.  small  4to.  6s.  1642 

Wilson  (Isaac)  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  12mo.  hf-bd.  calf,  gilt,  3s.  Hull,  1826 
Specimen  of  Gent’s  Press. — Clarke  (School- 
master of  Hull)  Eutroprius,  Latin  and 
English,  12mo.  2s.  Gd.  Gent,  1728 

Knaresbrough. — Simpson  (Dr.  W.)  Discorrr-se 
of  the  Sulphur  Bath  at  Knarsbrough,  with 
the  Arrthor’s  Discour-se  of  Fermentation, 
accounting  for  the  Phenomena  of  all  Na- 
tural Hot  Baths,  8vo.  4s.  Gd.  1675 

Hargrove’s  Knaresbrough  and  Flarrogate, 
12rno.  prlates.  Is.  Gd.  1809 

Pickering. — See  post,  among  MSS. 

Pontefract. — See  post,  under  York,  Gent's  Eng- 
land, d^c. 
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Riclimond. — Clarkson’s  (Chr.)  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Richmond,  in  the  County  of 
York,  4Xo.  plates  and  maps,  hf-bd.  ^7. 17s.  6d. 

1821 

Interspersed  throughout  this  copy  are,  in  MS.  The 
Recollections  of  J.  Arrowsmith,  ( Upholsterer,  of  Rich- 
mond) relating  to  Richmond  and  its  Vicinity,  the  In- 
habitants, Buildings,  &c.  &c.  from  the  year  1784; 
with  the  anecdotes  and  occurrences  related  from  the 
recollections  of  respectable  old  inhabitants,  50  years 
prior  to  that  time.  To  which  are  added  a few  original 
papers — printed  and  MS.  prints  and  drawings,  toge- 
ther with  several  autographs  cut  from  old  deeds.  An 
invaluable  volume  to  any  future  historian  of  the 
County. 

Whitaker's  (Thos.  Dunham)  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Richmondshire,  2 vols.  royal 
folio,  large  paper,  many  finely  executed 
engravings  by  the  first  artists,  including 
20  after  the  magnificent  drawings  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  on  India  paper,  (pub.  at 
45  guineas,)  a subscriber's  copy,  uncut, 
rare,  .£17.  17s.  1823 

The  same  Work,  on  small  paper, 

2 vols.  folio,  with  all  the  plates,  handsome 
copy,  in  russia  extra,  gilt  edges  and  gold 
borders,  very  scarce,  £12.  12s.  1823 

Longstaffe’s  Richmondshire,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

1852 

Ripon,  Studley  Park,  Fountains  Abbey,  Brim- 
ham  Craggs,  Knaresboro’,  Harrogate,  and 
Hai’ewood  House,  12mo.  woodcuts,  2s. 

1833 

Scarboi'ough.— Hinderwell’s  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Scarborough  and  the  Vicinity, 
8vo.  2nd  edition,  plates,  bds.  uncut,  5s.  6d. 

York,  1811 

Hinderwell  (Thos.)  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 
Writings,  and  Character,  with  his  Fugitive 
Pieces,  2 vols.  in  1,  8vo.  fine  papter,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  Scarhoro',  1826 

Hutton’s  Tour  to  Scarborough  in  1803,  in- 
cluding a Particular  Survey  of  the  City  of 
York,  8vo.  5s.  1817 

Another  Copy,  8vo.  Autograph  of 

Thomas  Hinderwell,  hf-bd.  calf  gilt,  7s.  1804 

Bottomley  (Rev.  S.)  Extract  from  his  Sermon 
on  the  Death  of  Thos.  Hinderwell,  &c.  8vo. 
2s  6d.  1825 

Shaw  on  the  Contents  and  Virtues  of  the 
Sj)a  Waters,  8vo.  Is.  6d.  1734 

Album  of  History  and  Poetry  descriptive  of 
Scarborough  and  its  Vicinity,  12mo.  j)!ates, 
bds.  gilt  edges,  3s.  Scarhro’,  1825 

Poetical  Sketches  of  Scarborough,  illustrated 
by  21  humourous  coloured  plates  by  T. 
Rowlandson,  from  sketches  by  J.  Green, 
8vo.  scarce,  8s.  1813 


Selby. — Mountain’s  (James)  History  of  Selby, 
12mo.  j3lan.  Is.  6d  York,  1800 

Wakefield. — The  Cruel  Lieutenant,  a True  and 
Particular  Account  of  a Shocking  and 
Ci’uel  Murder  committed  at  Wakefield,  by 
one  John  Bolton,  on  his  Servant  Betty 
Rainbow,  &c.  and  Account  of  Bi'itton  Ab- 
bot’s Cottage  and  Garden,  at  Tadcaster, 
&c.  2 tracts.  Is. 

Wensleydale. — Barker  (W.  G.  M.)  Historical 
and  Topographical  Account  of  Vv^ensley- 
dale  and  the  Valley  of  the  Yore,  in  the 
North  Riding,  8vo.  300  pages,  (pub.  at 
8s.  6d.)  cloth,  4s.  1854 

Whitby. — Chariton's  History  of  Whitby  and  its 
Abbey,  4to.  maps  and  plates,  uncut,  scarce, 
18s.  6d.  1779 

With  autograph  of  Archdn.  Fr.  Wrangham. 

Young’s  Whitby,  2 vols.  8vo.  fine  poaper,  hf- 
bd.  calf  gilt,  scarce,  21s.  1817 

— Picture  of  Whitby  and  its  Environs, 

12mo.  poortrait  and  p)lates,  4s.  1824 

Youk  City. — City  Acts  of  Parliament. — Act  for 
Widening  and  Altering  Ouse  and  Foss 
Bridges ; Abstract  of  the  Proposed  City 
Act,  Jan.  2,  1810;  Bill  for  Enlarging  the 
Powers  of  'Two  Acts  for  Re-building  Ouse- 
Bridge,  3s. 

Drake’s  York,  folio,  plates,  fine  copy,  in  old 
calf,  russia  hack,  £5.  15s.  6d.  1736 

History  and  Antiquities  of  York,  (abridge- 
ment of  Drake's  History,)  3 vols.  12mo. 
plans  and  plates,  uncut,  10s.  York,  1785 

Hargrove’s  History  of  York,  3 vols.  royal  8vo. 
plates,  (pub.  at  36s.)  cloth,  7s.  6d.  1818 

Ton-  (James)  Antiquities  of  York  City,  and 
its  Civil  Government,  with  List  of  the 
Mayors  and  Sheriffs  from  the  time  of  King 
Edward  I.  to  1719,  collected  from  the  Pa- 
pers of  Chr.  Hildyard,  Esq.  8vo.  coats  of 
arms,  calf,  scarce,  12s.  1719 

Allen’s  (Oswald)  History  of  York  Dispensary, 
royal  8vo.  plate.  Is.  6d.  York,  1845 

Memoirs  of  His  Own  Life;  by  Tate  Wilkin- 
son, with  the  Journal  of  a Wandering 
Patentee,  8 vols.  nice  bright  copy,  scarce, 
28s.  York,  1790—95 

Men  and  Manners,  or  Concentrated  Wis- 
dom, by  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  12mo.  bds  uncut, 
scarce,  3s.  York,  1809 

Winteringham  (Dr.)  Commentarium  Noso- 
logicum  Morbos  Epidemicos  et  Aeris  Vari- 
ationes  in  Urbe  Eboracensi,  &c.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

1733 

The  Black  Bowl,  Feb.  3,  1208,  or  the  Teai's 
of  Eboraciim,  an  old  Monkish  Legend, 
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found  in  an  old  mouldy  Chest,  &c.  and 
published  by  J.  Thelwall,  ( an  itinerant  Lec- 
turer,) with  Selections  from  his  Leetui-es 
on  a Course  of  Oratory,  with  his  Lettei-s 
to  J effrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ; bound 
up  in  the  vol.  is  Gifford’s  Second  Letter  to 
Erskine  on  the  War,  8vo.  4s.  1797 

Gent’s  (Thomas)  Compenduous  History  of 
England;  a Succinct  History  of  Rome; 
History  of  the  Turks ; &c.  with  an  Appen- 
dix Relating  to  the  County  of  York,  and 
containing  I.  Life  and  Death  of  St.  Robert 
of  Knaresbro’;  II.  Translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Bion’s  Venus’  Lament  for  Adonis ; 
III.  An  Account  of  Pontefract  and  its 
Castle  ; IV.  Pastoral  on  the  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  (Charles  Howard,)  and 
Description  of  Castle  Howard;  V.  Lines 
on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline;  VI.  Re- 
view of  the  Churches  in  York;  VII.  In- 
dices of  the  Names  of  Kings,  and  Illus- 
trious Persons  ; Abstracts  of  Chronology 
and  Geography,  &c.  also,  bound  up  at  the 
end,  “ Divine  Justice  and  ISIei'cy  Display- 
ed, set  forth  in  the  Unhappy  Birth, 
Wicked  Life,  and  Miserable  End,  of  that 
Deceitful  Apostle  Judas  Iscariot,  &c.”  2 
vols.  12mo.  very  closely  printed,  several 
rude  woodcuts,  fine  copy,  in  the  original 
binding,  scarce,  2 Is.  1741 — 72 

Halfpenny’s  Eragmenta  Vetusta,  or  Remains 
of  Ancient  Buildings  in  Yoi'k,  royal  4to. 
brilliant  impressions  of  the  34  fine  etch- 
ings (pub.  at  .£3.  3s.)  original  edition,  un- 
cut, scarce,  21s.  . 1807 

These  plates  are  highly  interesting  to  the  York 
antiquary,  as  many  of  the  remains  have  been  removed 
since  the  publication  of  the  work. 

Ancient  Buildings,  with  letter-press 

Descriptions,  1807  ; Cave’s  Picturesque 
Buildings,  1813;  2 vols.  bound  in  1,  impl. 
4to.  morocco  back,  uncut,  31s.  Cd. 
Architectural  Notes  of  the  Churches,  and 
other  Ancient  Buildings,  in  the  City  and 
Neighbourhood  of  York,  by  J.  H.  Parker, 
with  Notices  of  the  Painted  Glass,  by 
John  Browne,  8vo.  ivoodcuts,  2s. 

Views  of  the  Paidsh  Churches,  with  Short 
Accounts  of  each,  4to.  23  plates  on  India 
paper,  (pub.  at  21s.)  5s.  6d.  1831 

Crosse  (John)  Account  of  the  Grand  Mu- 
sical Festival  of  1823,  royal  4to.  coloured 
plates,  (pub.  at  £2.  2s.)  bds  8s.  1825 

York  Minster. — An  Accurate  Description  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Peter,  2 vols. 
12mo.  hf-bd.  plates,  5s.  York,  1770 — 90 
Britton’s  History  of  York  Cathedral,  small 


paper,  4to.  original  impressions,  (pub.  at 
.£3.  15s  ) cheap  copy,  scarce,  15s.  1819 

History  of  the  Metropolitical  Church 

of  York,  folio,  largest  g^riper,  piroofs,  half 

morocco,  £3.  10s.  1819 

The  York  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  his  Cathedral 
volumes. 

Dart’s  Accurate  Desci-iption  of  the  Cathedral 
Churches  of  York  and  Canterbury,  folio, 
lilates,  fine  copy,  in  the  original  calf  bind- 
ing, 30s.  1755 

Halfpenny’s  Gothic  Ornaments  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  York,  4to.  a fine  oi’iginal 
copy,  (pub.  at  £8.  8s.)  brilliant  impres- 
sions of  the  plates,  gilt  calf,  gold  borders, 
gilt  edges,  £3.  13s.  6d.  York,  1795 

Wilds’  (Chas.)  Twelve  Views  of  York  Cathe- 
dral, imperial  4to.  hf-russia,  3 additional 
plates  inserted,  (large  folding  View  of  the 
West  Front,  by  Baker;  Horn  of  Ulphus, 
and  Plan)  hf-russia,  18s.  180‘i 

The  same,  imperial  4to.  proofs  and 

etchings,  scai-ce,  30s.  1809 

Gent’s  “Most  Delectable,  Scriptural,  and 
Pious  History  of  the  Famous  and  Magni- 
ficent Great  Eastern  Window,”  in  York 
Minster;  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  “spoken 
on  the  18th  and  20th  Feb.  1761,  at  Mr. 
Clarke’s  Theati’e,  Thursda_y  Market,”  writ- 
ten by  Gent  for  his  Benefit;  “Unhappy 
Birth,  Wicked  Life,  and  Misei'able  End 
of  that  Deceitful  Apostle  Judas  Iscariot,” 
8vo.  a multitude  of  rude  ivoodcuts,  a very 
scarce  volume,  21s.  1772 

See  ante  for  his  History  of  England. 

Terrick  (Samuel,  Canon  and  Rector  of  Whel- 
drake)  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlbro’s  Victory  in  Brabant,  preached 
in  York  Minster,  June  27,  1706,  4to.  2s.  6d. 

Williams,  (Arbpi.)  Life,  see  p.  17. 


PRINTS--FRAMED  AND  UNFRAMED. 

Howden  Church. — Howlett  and  Jeakes’  Aqua- 
tinta  View  of  Howden  Church,  Yorkshire, 
24in  X 19in.  (sight  measure)  in  rosewood 
frame,  14s. 

Fountains  Abbey. — Buckler’s  View  of  the  Tower 
and  Choir,  19in.  x 26in.  (sight)  in  gilt  frame, 
15s. 

York  Minster. — Harwood’s  View  of  the  Interior, 
engraved  by  Woolnoth,  18in.  x 24in.  5s. 

Colnaghi,  1829 

Another,  handsomely  framed  in  carved 

oak  frame  made  from  a beam  of  the  roof  of 
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the  choir  of  the  Minster,  burnt  in  1829 — a 
genuine  relic,  £3.  3s.  Colnnghi,  1 829 

Sledmere. — View  of  the  Library  at  Sledmere 
House,  as  in  the  Time  of  Sir  Christopher 
Sykes,  Bart.  24in.  x 18in.  in  massive  gilt 
frame,  18s. 

York  Ouse-Bridge  and  St.  AVilliam’s  Chapel, 
large  etching  by  Henry  Cave,  24in.  x 14^in. 
proof  impression,  on  India  paper,  5s. 

Whitby  Abbey.— S.  E.  and  W.  Views,  by  F.  Gib- 
son, pair,  24in.  X 18in.  one  proof  before  let- 
ters, in  aquatinta,  7s.  6d, 

Wakefield. — Parish  Church  of  All  Saints,  fine 
proof  on  India  paper,  7s.  6d. 

Earl  of  Harewood.— Portrait,  when  Lord  Las- 
celles,  proof  engi’aved  by  Lupton,  after  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  9s. 

Portrait,  proof  on  India  paper,  en- 
gi’aved by  Rej’nolds,  after  John  Jackson, 
A.R.A.  8s. 

Newspapers.  — The  Yorkshire  Observer,  a 
Weeklj'  Newspaper,  Projected  by  Philip 
Francis  Sidney,  formeilj^  of  the  Yorkshire 
Gazette,  31  Nos.  Avith  prospectus  (all  pub- 
lished) bound  up  in  1 Ami.  4to.  hf-calf, 
scarce,  5s.  6d.  Nov.  1828  to  June  1823 
York  Chronicle,  from  Thursday,  Jan.  5,  1804 
(No.  2423)  to  Thursdaj',  Dec.  29,  1814,  11 
vols.  bound  in  3,  large  folio,  leather  backs 
and  corners,  15s. 

York  Chap  Books — The  British  Champion,  or 
Honour  Rewarded,  containing  History  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon ; Miss  Friend- 
ly and  the  Merchant,  &c.  Mother  Shipton’s 
Legacy,  or  Favourite  Fortune’s  Book ; 
2 vols.  48mo.  AA’ith  AAmodcuts,  the  early 
productions  of  BeAvick,  6s. 

York,  Wilson,  Spence,  and  Mawnian,  1797 
Manuscript  Transcript  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5, 
of  “ The  Comet,  and  Thereby  Hangs  a 
Tale,”  a scurrilous  and  very  broadly  Avrit- 
ten  York  Aveekly  broadside,  5s. 

^orhsljtre  Piiiutsaipts. 

A Collection  of  Original  Documents,  &c. 
ranging  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Among  them  are  Surveys 
of  Lands,  including  an  early  English  Ter- 
rier of  Lands  at  Grimstone,  temp.  Henry 
VIII.;  Charters  of  the  14th  and  15th  Cen- 
turies ; a large  Collection  of  Original 


Letters,  dated  from  Pontefract ; Papers 
relating  to  Wakefield,  York,  Thornhill, 
Silkstone,  Beverle}^  Sheffield,  Halifax, 
Leeds,  Kingstone-upon-Hull,  &c.  Also, 
Papers  relating  to  the  Families  of  Went- 
AA’orth,  Rishton,  Monckton,  Savile,  Dickin- 
son, Elsey,  Watkins,  Williamson,  Mus- 
grave,  &c.  &e.  The  whole  mounted  on  guards, 
and  hound  up  into  '2  vols.  folio,  whole  russia, 
and  lettered ; forming  a most  desira.hle  addi- 
tion to  the  stores  of  the  Collector  of  Yorkshire 
Topography,  and  an  invaluahle  Collection  for 
the  County  Historian,  £.21. 

Pickering  Manuscript. — A Booke  of  all  the 
Oulde  Customes  used  in  Pickering  sithe 
Time  out  of  Memorie,  and  conteneAved  to 
to  this  Dale,  Avith  certaine  Rentalls  for  the 
Collecting  of  His  Majestj’’s  Free  Rents, 
as  AA'ell  for  Hirsome  as  for  Hungeld,  small 
4to.  fine  MS.  dated  1622,  and  signed 
GaAvine  and  Belvington,  £2.  10s.  i 

Pickering  Manuscript.— Copy  of  the  Oi-iginal ' 
Book  of  Pains  of  the  Manor  of  Pickering, 
of  1629.  Thevol.  contains  also  a Copy  of 
the  Ancient  CoAirt  Rolls  of  the  Alanor  of  ' 
Scalby.  Folio,  12s.  J 

See  also  under  Richmond,  ante.  ! 

Yorkshire  Families, — 

The  Arms  and  Crests  of  many  of  the  Noni-' 
LiTY  and  Gentry  in  Great  Britain,  Buij 
chiefly  of  those  Resident  in  the  County' 
OF  York,  folio,  a Fine  Collection  of  nearly 
Five  Hundred  Coats  of  Arms  and  Crests 
EMBLAZONED  coiTcctly,  in  tlieii’  propef! 
colours,  AA'ith  names  and  addresses  dis  | 
tinctly  Avritten  under  each,  together  Avitl; 
a Manuscript  Index,  hf-bd.  inorocco,  Avitl 
leather  flaps,  ^8.  8s. 

A very  complete  and  desirable  volume,  and  in 
valuable  to  any  one  making  a collection  of  Heralds  I 
Visitations. 

Cases,  Avith  Counsel’s  Opinions,  Avith  Precc| 
dents  in  Conveyancing  and  of  Declarationi- : 
&c.  3 vols.  folio,  bound  in  rough  calf,  2b: 

A very  distinctly  Avritten  MS.  containing  muC' 
curious  information  for  Yorkshire  Antiquaries. 

Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  Settled  an 
Approved  by  Several  Eminent  Counsel, 
vols.  folio,  calf,  30s.  1782,  & 

This  valuable  MS.  preserves  much  curious  info 
mation  relative  to  Yorksliire. 


Former  Catalogues,  coniainittg  very  many  interesting  Yorlishire  Topograjthici, 
Works,  may  still  he  had  on  applicatioti ; several  of  the  Books  remaining  unsoh 

Booltseller,  Coney-Sireef,  YOKK^ 
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